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CALEHBAE  FOB  JABlrAXT. 

*The  fllMittcr  dooed,  tbe  lafnp  alicbl) 
The  foggot  chopt  and  biasing  brighlf^ 
The  former  now,  from  labor  firee^ 
Dances  his  chlldrea  oo  Us  knee } 
While  andeiBMth  his  master's  seat. 
The  tired  dog  lies  in  slumbers  sveei.** 

T  18  within  tli«  memory  of 
many  of  our  readers,  that  in 
I  the  course  of  the  last  forty 
'  years  the  habiis  o/fitfTners, 
in  the  winter  months,  have 
materially  changed,  especial- 
ly in  their  evening  occupa- 
I  tions.    Better  ichools  of  vice 
^  could  seavcdy  be  devised  by 
him  who  woold  see  how  ra- 
pidly and    theronghly  he 
could  contaminate  the  nn 
suspecting  yonth  of  country 
{daces,   than    those    which 
were  established,  and  most 
liberally  supported,  in  near- 
ly all  the  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  milage  stores/ 

Ti»  short  day's  work  over,  the  cattle  tied  up 
and  supper  haatily  swallowed,  most  of  the  males 
of  tk»  fyuuij  harried  off  to  the  stores ;  all  had 
cnngtH  tiM  mania,  from  the  striiditig  of  a  few 
yca»,  i»ih»  mmn  bofwed  with  age  and  whoso 
locks  had  blossomed  for  the  gnvre !  Where  tiie 
distance  was  thought  to  be  tot  great  for  walkiqgx 
the  faithful  old  horse  that  had  been  hauling  wood 
all  day  was  hitched  to  the  sleigh,  and  after  leav- 
ing his  freight,  left  to  ''bide  the  peltings  of  the 
pitiless  storm,"  shiver  in  the  cutting  blast,  or, 
haply,  if  the  elements  were  kindly,  nod  over  the 
dilapidated  stonewall  or  riekety  fbnce,  now  and 
th«n  disturbed  in  his  slumbers,  pricking  up  his 
eais,  and  wondering  at  the  uproarious  mirth  with- 
in, kmder  than  the  crash  of  the  falling  foiwt 
tnm  during  the  day  in  the  woods. 

>miffi^jpMmiags  eontainsd  all  thsjaih 


ments  of  Corrupii5n  ;  no  man  or  boy  returned  to 
his  roof-tree  from  them  with  unsullied  purity.  In 
their  withering  embraces  his  good  principles  were 
undermined,  his  moral  soni^  Uunted,  and  his  oflfoo 
tk>ns  weakened  for  those  whose  happiness  ought 
to  have  been  to  him  above  all  price.  Those  were 
times  when  it  was  fashionable  to  drink  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  The  lit£le  tin,  glass  and  gill  cups, 
the  half  pints  and  pints,  were  in  greater  demand 
to  portion  out  the  burning  fluid,  than  were  the 
scales  and  m«lsures  to  furnish  the  flour  and  oil, 
the  sugar  and  ooifee  and  tea,  to  supply  the  de- 
serted board  at  home. 

Drinking  inflamed  the  passions,  and  these  in- 
duced bettiog,  ffltfhbling,  and  trials  of  persc^ml 
prowess,  which  often  ended  in  bloody  noses,  broken 
heads,  and  neighborhood  quarrels,  in  whic)i  tb^ 
wives  and  daughters  were  often  involved.  Such 
wHs  the  practice  throu^  mudi  of  New  EngUmd 
for  many  yeartf.  Its  consequences  were  plain  all 
over  tho  land.  Unpainted  and  dilapidated  houses 
and  bans,  straggling  fences,  tumbling  Walls,  and 
lonely  fields,  half-«tarved  and  scurvy  cattle,  and 
ragged,  unwashed  and  uneducated  children,  wrata 
its  typos.  Husbands  grew  neglig^it  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  indifferent  as  to  the  world's 
estimation  of  them,  and  the  poor  wife  and  mother 
caro-wom  and  dish^aftenedy  while  mortgage  after 
mortgage  res^  wUh  overwhekmng  power  upon 
the  farm,  until  it  became  inevitable  that  tho  home- 
stead must  be  abandoned,  and  they  must  seek 
somewhere  else  in  the  wide  world  a  habitation 
(their  Home  they  had  lo^t)  for  thcmsolves  and 
their  suffering  little  ones. 

This  terrible  scourge  to  the  land  has  been  great- 
ly alleviated,  but  not  entirely  done  away ;  it  will 
never  be  until  the  farmer  comes  to  converse  mostly 
of  things  instead  of  persons,  and  he  can  find  pro- 
fit and  amusement  in  books  y  and  pleasure  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  own  famOy .  Bu  t  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  is  encouraging.  The  fine  dwellings 
upon  thousands  of  ouAirms,  especially  the  warm 
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and  oommodious  barns,  the  better  fenoefl  and  finer 
stock,  the  fairer  and  move  prodactiye  fields,  togeth- 
er with  the  reclaimed  lands,  so  long  unsightly 
blotches  on  our  own  beautiful  inheritance,  aU 
ahow  that  labor  is  more  wisely  directed,  that  the 
standard  of  morals  has  been  eleyated,  and  that 
Home  and  the  domestic  relatkms  of  life  are  more 
fully  appreciated. 

Ereiywhere  there  is  a  li%her  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  civilization.  There  are  more  good 
dwellings  and  fismns — ^more  comfortable  chairs, 
more  good  beds,  and  more  carpets  on  the  floors  of 
the  poorer  people.  Thousands  haye  rooms  com- 
fortably warmed,  with  stoves  for  cooking,  that 
were  formerly  pinched  with  cold,  and  prepared 
their  scanty  meals  over  green  fuel  in  huge  stone  or 
brick  fire-places ;  so  they  have  convenient  kitchen 
utensils,  where  was  to  be  seen  scarcely  more  than 
an  iron  pot,  a  few  articles  of  tin  ware,  and  a  few 
plates,  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  pewter,  earthen 
and  csockeiy. 

Scarcely  a  house  can  be  entered,  however  far 
away  among  or  on  the  moimtains,  but  what  tiie 
schoolmaster,  or  his  representative,  may  be  found ; 
the  Atlas,  Geography,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Na- 
tional Reader,  Philoaophy,  Algebra,  besideBNevrB- 
papers,  Kographies,  and  something  of  the  valuable 
Uterature  of  the  day.  A  oonversatioii  vnth  the 
sons  and  daughters  soon  shows  that  they  have  ac- 
tive and  inquiring  minds,  which  will  not  be  satis- 
fied that  all  thing?  are  right,  because  th^  have 
seen  them  done  in  a  certain  way. 
*  We  say,  then,  that  there  has  been  great  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  last  year  has  elected  its  fuU 
share.  Can  there  be  any  better  Fabm  Work  for 
January,  for  all  of  us,  than  to  take  a  retrospect 
of  the  past,  find  encouragement  in  its  teachings, 
and  start  on  the  new  course  with  vigorous  steps 
and  determined  will  1  We  hold  such  a  review  to 
be  eminendy  practical^  as  much  so  as  to  discourse 
of  cattle  and  crops,  meadows  and  manure,  or  jugs 
and  poultry. 

Accounts. — These  are  all  settled  for  the  year 
1853,  so  that  we  haye  nothing  more  to  say  about 
them! 

Fuel. — ^If  the  reader  will  peruse  ag^in  the 
articles  recently  ^ven  upon  fuel,  he  will  see  the 
unprofitablenesB  of  burning  wood  green,  and  the 
yexation  which  it  causes  in  the  family.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  up  the  year's  supply  and  prepare 
it  for  use. 

Tools. — ^All  cleansed,  repaired,  and  ready  for 
use  t  Some  of  them  had  not  been  painted  forsever- 
al  years.  ''All  done  sir ;  step  this  way."  Ah, 
ndghbor  Careful,  that  is  a  mght  which  would 
have  gladdened  old  Jstbro  Tull's  heart.  Not  a 
bolt  or  vrrench  in  a  plow,  not  a  tooth  in  a  rake, 
nor  a  tine  in  a  fork,  is  lacking.  The  demon  of  dis- 
cord never  disturbs  your  pil^- 


Leave  one  good  pitdifork  and  one  rake  about 
the  bam  floor  for  use,  and  place  all  the  rest  in 
the  tool-room,  if  you  desire  to-  keep  them  whole 
through  the  vrinter. 

About  the  Cattle. — ^Aikin,  in  his  calendar^ 
observes  of  this  time  of  year :— -''The  domestic  cat- 
tie  now  require  all  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
fiirmer.  %eep  are  often  lost  in  the  sudden  stonn 
by  which  the  snow  is  drifted  in  the  hollow,  so  as 
to  bury  them  to  a  great  depth  beneath  it ;  yet 
they  have  been  known  to  survive  many  days  in 
this  situation.  Cows  vnth  much  ado  scratch  up 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  grain ;  but  for  their  chief  sus- 
tenance they  must  depend  upon  the  hay  and  other 
provision  of  the  fam-yard.  Early  lambs  and 
calves  are  kept  within  doors,  and  tended  vrith  aa 
much  care  as  the  former's  ovm  children." 

<*lCow,  Tknnen,  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind; 

BafBe  the  nginr  year,  and  fill  their  pens 

With  food  at  wlU  ;  lodge  them  below  the  storm, 

And  watch  them  atrlct  *,  for,  from  the  bellowtng  east. 

In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 

Sweeps  up  the  burthen  of  whole  wintry  plaing 

At  one  wide  waft,  and  o*er  the  hapless  flock. 

Hid  In  the  hollow  of  two  neighboring  bills. 

The  biUowy  tempest  whefans  ;  till  upward  urged. 

The  valley  to  a  shhtio;  mountain  swells^ 

Tlpt  with  a  wreath  high  curling  in  the  sky.'* 

Cattle  will  need  salt,  and  a  littie  clean  ashes, 
occasionally  mixed  vnth  salt  put  in  the  cut  feed 
for  horses,  is  excellent  for  them. 

Skeef^ — They  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  cold , 
but  they  require  a  dry  atmosphere,  they  should 
theiefore,  go  out  and  in  at  will.  They  will 
be  found  in  the  clear  and  intensely  cold  nights 
lying  on  the  trodden  snow  in  preference  to  lying 
dovm  in  the  bam ;  while  in  quite  warm,  but  damp 
vreather,  they  lie  in  the  bam  or  under  the  sheds. 
Sheep  require  careful  treatment  and  keeping  as 
vrell  as  the  other  stock.  An  occasional  feed  of 
com,  beans,  tumips^or  carrots,  with  access  to  the 
branches  of  evergre^is  throvm  into  their  yards, 
vrill  bring  them  out  in  the  spring  vnth  full  fleeces 
and  carcases,  and  large,  vigorous  lambs. 

Colts  and  STSBBS,if  carefully  handled  daily ,will 
need  no  breaking  of  heads  or  limbs  in  order  to 
make  them  vrork  for  you.  Accustom  them  to  the 
harness  and  yoke  for  weeks  before  you  want  their 
services,  and  when  they  understand  what  you  v?ant, 
they  vnll  do  all  they  can  cheerfully. 

Pbach  Trees  may  be  headed  dovm  during  the 
vmrmer  days,  while  the  heads  of  all  the  flimily 
maybe  most  profitably  ^//ei  up  with  useful  know- 
ledge, virtuous  principles,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
make  everybody  about  them  Happy  through  this 
New  Year. 

A  Fine  Piece  or  Beet. — ^Mr.  Reuben  Tbomfsov, 
one  of  our  old  subscribers,  of  Plympton,  Mass., 
deposited  on  Thursday,  one  of  the  finest  fat  beeves 
in  the  stall  of  Messrs.  Holden,  Bullard  &  Co., 
Qttincy  Market,  that  we  have  seen  for  many  a 
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day.  It  was  not  large,  but  so  mingled  and  strata 
ified  with  the  deliciooB  fat  and  lean,  as  to  make 
even  an  alderman's  mouth  water.  The  ox  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  late  Exhibition  of  fat  cat- 
tle lit  Plymouth  eounty. 


THE  HEW  TEAB. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  great  agrioultu- 
ral  prosperity  throughout  our  fiiYored  land,  and 
one,  we  confidently  belieTe,  of  much  progress  in 
the  Art.  Mind,  among  the  &rmerB,  has  had  more 
thought  for  the  causes  and  reasons  of  thuigs,  than 
ever  before,  and  it  promises  to  be  still  mcoe  active 
and  inquifiitiTe  in  the  future. 

With  r^ard  to  ourseWes,  we  intend  to  keep  a 
steady  draft  in  the  old  harness;  attentively  gath- 
ering up  for  your  pleasure  or  profit,  whatever 
seems  of  permanent  Value. 

Our  correspondentB  have  been  able  and  oblige 
ing.  We  are  happy  of  the  opportunity  to  tender 
them  our  congratulations,  and  express  our  obliga- 
tions, and  the  hope  that  our  personal  relations 
may  be  more  intimate.  No  impcnrtant  changes  in 
the  management  of  the  paper  ajre  contemplated 

During  most  of  the  past  year,  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  both  the  Publishers  has  been  greatly 
occupied  in  building,  laying  out  grounds,  and  fit- 
ting up  recently  purchased  estates.  This,  with 
our  being  obliged  to  move  to  make  room  for  the 
Mechanics'  Eair,  has  necessarily  intenAipted  our 
operations  somewhat.  Tet  the  interests  of 
the  Farmer  have  gradually  advanced,  and  new 
readers  have  been  added  ih>m  nearly  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  We  only  need  prompt 
payments  from  all  to  enable  us  to  say  that  we 
are  encouraged  "on«very  side." 

To  each  and  all,  we  wish  a  prosperous  and 
happy  year- 

Fcr  the  New  England  Farmer, 

WASTE  OP  VEDTE. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Having  for  years  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  farmer's  neatest  loss  in  fertiliz- 
ing substances,  is  in  the  iQmost  entire  waste  of 
unn^rom  all  animals,  I  ina  much  gratified  by 
finding  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fsr 
tents  for  1851,  House  Doc.  102,  pages  380  and 
381  of  said  report,  an  article  gathered  from  the 
great  London  exhibition,  on  the  subject  of  the  use 
of  urine  compounded  with  plaster,  Jbc.,And  mak- 
ing what  is  there  called  urate.  From  tiiat  sug^ 
gestion,  I  proceeded  last  Mardi  to  save  what 
urine  I  conveniently  could,  and  at  the  time  of 
planting  com,  selected  i  an  acre  of  land  for  the 
experiment,  in  a  lean  state  of  fertility ;  this  land 
had  been  manured  seven  years  since;  the  next 
year  seeded  to  grassvritii  oats ;  then  in  grass  four 
yeaiB,  andin  oats  last  year.  I  prepared  a  com- 
pound, which  for  brevity  I  will  call  urate,  in 
this  manner :  To  the  urme,  which  had  become 
putrid,  1  added  325  lbs.  of  ground  plaster  in  ite 
raw  state,  about  3^  bushels  of  house  ashes,  and 
enough  common  sand,  about  four  bushels,  to  re- 
duce It  to  a  state  of  dryness  convenient  to  be  sown 


broadcast  over  the  J  aore  of  land,  which  was  done 
as  evenly  as  possible,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in, 
leaving  sufficient  of  the  urate  to  put  about  one 
spoonml  in  the  hill  at  panting. 

The  crop  was  small  and  light,  as  was  antici- 
pated ;  but  the  com  at  all  times  through  the  sea- 
son, until  ripened,  exhibited  a  luxuriant  green 
and  apparent  healthiness  uncommon  for  so  small 
a  growth.  I  have  no  doubt  the  preparation 
would  be  of  great  utility  on  land  in  a  good  state 
of  fertility,  for  a  crop  of  com. 

Having  a  small  quantity  of  tibe  urate  left,  I 
used  it  in  planting  potatoes,  where  the  effect  was 
more  gratnying.  A  piece  of  old  mowing,  broke 
up  the  fall  before,  thoroughly  harrowed,  and 
marked  out  vrith  a  plough  for  manuring  in  the 
hiU,  wsuiselected  for  its  application.  We  applied 
about  i  to  I  of  a  fair  shovelful  of  good  manure 
to  the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  row  was 
left,  and  about  a  heaped  table  spoonful,  or  per- 
haps i  a  gill  of  the  urate  applied  to  each  hill ;  the 
yield  exceeded  tibat  of  the  manured  land  by  eev-  • 
eral  pounds  in  a  row  of  75  or  80  hills. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  field  the  exj^eri- 
ment  was  earned  still  further.  In  the  following, 
the  rows  were  all  side  bv  aide,  of  equal  lengA, 
and  no  manure,  except  the  appHcatlon mentioned, 
vras  used : — 


BOWS  VmY'ltOXJA  BnjfS  IN  LENGTH. 


«'i 


Lb9,  Lb*.  Lb9.  Ibt. 

1.  FotetoM,.ooniaion  or  midflUng  tte,  no 
manure  of  aiu  kind,  freight  stovA 
one-fourth  pound U     &2|     9i     tt 

2.  Do.,  ooramoA  or  middling  sized,  gpoon 

ftiUniBte 14     OH     S|    IM 

iPlaater  and  Mh€9  i^pUed  tuftw  ko»imgJlr»t  Kme.] 

One  lAife  potato  la  hOl,  weight. 87     08i    14^    107| 

Two  smaU  potstoei  to  the  hia 10     «8^    12       SO} 

OneflmaUi»otatototbehm H    02^      6^      00 

Oiw-h»tflaj«e  potato  in  hffl v 18     78     10       89 

The  next  row  was  planted  with  middling  sized 
potatoes;  in  yield  much  like  the  last  weighed  ; 
the  rain  prevented  our  weighing  them  at  the 
time. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  the 
urate,  or  some  other  cause,  produced  in  fifty-four 
hills,  62  lbs.  more  than  the  same  number  without 
any  application  at  all,  but  the  bare  soil. 

Piermonty  N.  H.,  Dec,,  1853.  Grafton. 

RmuEKS. — ^A  model  communication,  friend 
Grafton,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  succeeded  by 
others  as  practical  as  this. 


A  GOOD  SZAMPLK 

The  Granite  Farmer  states  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  oommittee  of  the  Hillfr. 
borough  County  (N.  H.)  Agricultural  Society,  it 
was  voted  to  hold  five  monthly  meetings  of  the 
society  the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  at  New  Ipswich,  the 
last  lliursday  in  December;  at  Amherst — ^thesemi- 
annual  meeting — ^the  last  Thursday  in  January ; 
at  Brookline,  the  last  Thursday  in  I^^bruary ;  at 
Woodbury  Village,  Antrim,  the  last  Thursday  in 
lifon^.  The  time  and  place  of  the  romaining 
meeting  to  be  hereafler  designated 
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The  qaestioii  haa  often  been  advanMd,  and  as 
often  responded  to,  In  vai^iia  kirmB,  in  the  ool- 
nmna  of  the  Famur  and  elsewhere,  ''What  does 
the  agriculturist  most  essentially  want  in  order  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  his  TOcaUon?"  and  it 
u  a  yery  frequent  observation  that  he  wants  more 
scientific  knowledge,  and  better  infonnation  as  to 
the  best  modes  of  mrming,  A«.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  a  great  many  know  a  *4eeUe  mite  oetter" 
about  these  things  than  they  pretend.  At  an^ 
rate,  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  agn- 
eoltural  implements  now  in  use,  and  some  ways  of 
working,  that  "can't  be  beai;^'  as  the  old  man  said 
when  he  nulled  up  a  carrot.  But  then  again,  in 
Older  to  Tiew  the  statute  of  truth  with  some  cor- 
rectness, we  must  walk  all  round  it.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  some  operations  carried  on  in  a 
uMe  that  seems  about  as  ridiculous-  as  plowing 
with  the  horses  hauling  by  the  taiL  This  is  ap- 
plicable, in  most  instances,  to  the  system  of 
thorough  draining  which  has  come  under  observa- 
tion ''Down  East.^'  Perhaps  the  method  is  a  little 
better  "  Oul  Wesl,''  but  I  am  inolined  to  believe 
that  yon,  too,  want  some  modification  in  that 
particular ;  and  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
dndning,  I  shall  just  lay  before  you  some  brief  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  in  my  own  blunt  way. 

This  yery  important  and  most  essential  opera- 
tion has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  the 
ftitoners  around  the  suburbs  of  the  litUe  city  of 
Calais,  Me.,  and  St.Stephens,N.B.,  and  an  outline 
of  the  drains  there  will  serve  as  a  description  of 
most  I  have  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  opened  abont  31  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  yary  in  width  ai  the  bottom,  from  2  or  Si  feet 
to  1  foot,andare  from  2t  to3|  feet  in  deptb,being 
from  two  rods  to  a  greater  diatasos  Impart.  They 
aes  filled  with  stones  to  within  a  foot  or  15  inch- 
es of  the  snr&oe,  for  the  mostpart,  some  with  col- 
teiting  and  some  witboat.  !uie  laige  drains  are 
calculated  as]reoeptaoles  for  the  fnuekU  tiames.  Now 
I  predict  that  drains  of  this  description  will  not  be 
long  in  setting  choked  up,  and  will  ultimately  be- 
oome  orlittle  service  in  any  country,  partictuarly 
m  these  parts,  where  the  aotion  of  the  frost  is  so 
penetrating,  and  renders  the  soil  of  a  pliable  tex- 
ture, so  that  it  is  easily  washed  away  or  run  down 
when  a  heayy  rain-storm  descends. 

Vermin  are  also  most  likely  to  seek  a  rendei- 
Toos  in  such  dnuns,  making  holes  from  the  surface 
down  to  the  stones,  which  gives  the  water  a  great- 
er ohanoe  for  the  work  of  destruction,  and  besides 
th^  are  &r  more  expensive  than  dndns  of  a  more 
■ervioeable  and  permanent  nature. 

When  drains  are  intended  to  be  filled  with 
stones,  they  ought  to  be  rvled  or  lined  on  the 
mir&oe  not  more  tban  15  inches  wide,  and  dug 
out  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  bottom  and 
iida  should  be  left  as  dean  as  the  nature  of  the 
gronnd  will  admit,  and  then  filled  with  elean  snuOl 
cobble-stones  to  the  depth  of  not  more  than  12 
inches,  with  a  neat  small  culvert.  They  should 
be  mcely  levelled  on  the  top,  and  have  a  covering 
of  siiaw  or  bush,  then  be  filled  in  as  soon  after  as 
possible.  Drains  of  this  deseriptionvriU  answer  the 
purpose  in  most  land,  S6  fi»et  smrt.  The  leadiag 
or  nudn  drains  will  leqnire  to  he  proportionate  in 
their  dunensions  and  construction  to  the  extent  ot 


their  tributaries,  or  of  the  run  of  water  that  may 
be  expected  to  flow  into  them.  They  shonld  in 
aU  oases,  however,  be  not  less  than  three  inches 
deeper  than  the  others. 

Drains  18  feet  apart,  a^d  27  inches  deep,  taken 
out  in  the  bottom  with  a  narrow  spade,  and 
cleaned  as  for  tile,with  six  inches  of  beach  or  small 
stones,will  answer ;  bnt  when  tile  can  be  procured 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  they  are  sunerior  to  stones  or 
anything  else.  The  best  kind  of  tue  for  tributaries, 
are  those  of  a  semi-circular  form,  4  inches  wide 
and  14  inches  long,  open  en  the  base.  It  has  been 
recommended  that  they  should  be  perforated  with 
holes  to  admit  the  water;  bnt  they  shonld  have  no 
holes ;  they  are  better  without  them,  and  the  clos- 
er they  can  be  laid  to  each  other  the  better.  Soles 
in  all  cases  should  be  dispensed  wiUi  except  in  soft 
places,  where  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  Tiles 
cannot  be  laid  so  snufi^ly  on  soles,  besides,  tbey  are 
apt  to  be  shifted  or  misplaced,  or  even  broken  by 
any  pressure  from  aboie.  The  best  covering  above 
them  is  the  top  soil  free  from*  stones.  A  little 
straw  might  be  nsed,  but  any  stone  or  bush  is  apt 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  There  are  many  far- 
mers who  think  that  they  must  make  a  chance  for 
the  snrfiiee  water  to  get  n,  but  there  is  a  great 
mistake  in  this  matter.  The  surftce  water  will 
get  in  hai  enough.  It  most  be  bone  in  mind  that 
plants  derive  most  of  their  nonrishment  from  water, 
even  more  than  is  generally  supposed.  This  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  placing  a  vessel  filled 
vrith  earth  avray  from  the  surface  of  the  gronnd, 
and  rinsing  a  ptant  in  it  by  watering  it.  The 
plant  when  grown  may  be  as  heavy  as  the  whole 
earth  in  which  it  was  raised ;  and  yet  it  is  found 
on  being  removed  that  the  earth  will  weigh  as 
heavy  as  when  first  put  in.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  plant  has  received  the  elements  of  its  con- 
stmction  ftt>m  the  water  and  the  atmosphere. 

Accordingly  when  the  water  is  admitted  too 
freely ,  besides  bein^  injurious  to  the  drain,  it  may 
on  without  leaving  its  fertUii' 


run  off  witnout  leaving  its  fertiliang  and  nourish- 
ing elements  in  the  soil. 

Again,  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  a 
great  portion  of  the  high  land  m  these  parts  can 
be  benefited  by  draining.  They  allege  that  it  is 
already  too  dry,  ftc;  bat  it  shonld  be  bwie  in  mmd 
that  dryins  is  not  the  only  object  to  be  attained  by 
drainine.  1  have  seen  even  comparatively  dry  land 
materifOly  benefited  thereby,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  crops  on  it  were  far  less  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  drought  than  before.  Why,6ir,  there 
are  some  of  the  best  farmers  ^in  Scotland,  so^n- 
thusiastic  in  this,  that  they  haye  the  tiles  plas- 
tered up  at  the  joining  irith  vrronght  clay,  and  that 
even  when  the  draios  are  3  feet  deep,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  getting  in  too  fiut 

But  again  I  would  say,  let  those  who  have  any 
doubt  abont  the  accuracy  or  gospel  of  these  state- 
ments, or  I  would  invite  any  one,  to  put  the  thing 
to  the  test  by  actual  expeiunent.  Let  them  try 
the  garden.  Let  them  open  the  drains,  27  inches 
deep  and  18  feet  ^>art,  or  from  that  to  36  inches 
deep  and  30  feet  apart,  aecording  as  tbey  think 
will  best  suit  the  natura  of  the  gronnd ;  and  as  the 
price  of  tiles,  (aecording  to  the  advertisements 
which  have  appeared  in  your  journal)  »  beyond 
the  reach  of  farmets  of  common  means,  let  a  suit- 
able conduit  be  made,  of  some  wooden  constrno- 
tion.  Wood  will  last  a  long  time  in  a  drain,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  it  at  least.    Then  am soaae  partem 
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Scotland  where  wood  has  been  ased  very  ezten- 
aiTelj  for  drains.  Nor  is  that  the  only  material 
^llias  been  lued  there.  In  elayey  knd  I  have 
■sen  blaek  tborn-bashes  used  ezdnsively.  Also 
had.  (whin,)  heather,  &o.,  and  even  toagh-top 
sod,  all  to  good  purpose. 

Bat,  to  oondade,  I  would  jost  remark  farther, 
that  there  are  certain  wet  lands  which  are  oonse- 
<;aently  oold  and  soar , where  dndning  may  not  be  of 
anoh  apparent  benefit  the  first  season ;  there  being 
certain  pecoliar  elements  lying  dormant  which  I 
cannot  soiendficaUy  describe,  that  are  broosht  in- 
to action  by  the  operation  of  draining;  which  it 
takes  some  time  to  accomplish,  and  which  may  re- 

Sdre  the  assistance  of  a  aprinkling  of  lime,  a 
tie  manure,  (about  half  the  usual  quantity,)  and 
some  extra  Mtirring,  (subsoiling,)  snd  then— Mr. 
^wn,  what  do  yon  say! 

There  is  much  that  might  be  brought  forward 
on  the  theory  of  dratnitig,  and  its  adrantages ; 
possibly  I  may  take  up  the  subject  another  time. 
Earoey,  York  Co  ,N.B.,  Dec.  6, 1853.      /.  T. 


PRAOTIOAi:.  BIMT8  IN 


flffrnfip  Hus> 


Mr.  Editor  :— Allow  me,  through  your  valua- 
ble journal,  to  reply  to  a  few  questions  often  put 
to  as  by  young  wool  growers. 

Fouls  or  Foot  Bot. 

Is  it  curable,  and  by  whatproeess  t  Experience 
aBrms  thatit  can  be  cured  efleetively  by  the  follow- 
ing method,  let.  Pare  and  scrape  the  hoof  most 
tlminghly,  ridding  it  of  aJl  offensive  matter  by 
BMans  of  a  sharp  knife.  2d.  Then  apfdy  astronir 
decoction  of  tobacco,  in  which  has  been  dissolvea 
as  much  blae  vitriol  (pulverised,)  as  will  dissolve, 
to  which  is  added  a  small  portion  spirits  turpentine. 
The  ritriol  is  a  caustic— the  tobacco  is  healing— 
•ad  the  turpentine  is  penetrating.  In  slight  amc- 
tioBs  two  applications,  five  or  six  days  apart,  will 
efibot  a  cure.  In  severe  cases  it  most  be  followed 
ap  for  a  few  weeks.  I  have  known  sheep  that 
nlked  on  their  fbro-knees,  not  being  able  to  touch 
their  fore-feet  to  the  groond,  completely  cured  by 
tbb  remedy.  Remember  that  the  knife  performs 
an  essential  part  in  the  cure ;  use  it  thorou^hl^. 
Batter  ofantimony,  lime,  alum,  white  lead,  vitnol 
and  other  caustics  have  been  used  and  fiuied.  The 
ioktccoiB  needed  to  heal. 

Shsds  for  Skerp. 

Do  sheep  require  hourin^  in  the  winter  month  1 
Most  certainly ;  no  domestic  animal  needs  it  more 
and  none  gives  better  returns  for  the  outlay,  i^- 
pecialiy  is  this  true^n  Ohio,  and  other  Western 
States,  where  the  winters  are  open  and  rainv,  and 
the  weather  very  changeable,  tjet  a  flock  of  sheep 
be  once  thorougly  drenched  with  rain  and  sleet, 
'  and  then  exposed  for  fifteen  hours  to  a  northwest 
blast,  whiob  freezes  the  fleece  around  them,  and 
consumption  and  death  will  mark  many  a  victim, 
and  ere  spring,  greatly  enhance  the  amount  of 
erow-bate  upon  the  farm. 

Siud  an  enterprising  wool-grower  of  Vermont  in 
our  hearing  the  other  day,  ** I  would  not  have  my 
flock  of  600  sheep  once  thorooghly  wet  to  the  hide  in 
winter  for  $50.  Rather  than  suffer  it,  I  would  shut 
them  up  36  hours  without  food  or  drink."  The 
advantages  of  housing  are  manifold.  Ist.  A  large 
per  centage  of  deaths  are  avoided.  2d.  Much  less 


food  is  consumed.  3d.  A  mnch  heavier  and  better 
flecee  is  obtained.  4th.  The  flock  comes  througb 
the  winter  in  a  much  finer  and  healthier  condition. 
5th.  The  lambs  are  more  vigorous  and  likely  to 
live.  In  short,  reason,  economy  and  humanityi 
all  consf^  to  teach  the  important  lesson— pro- 
vide  suitable  stables  for  your  sheep.  And  he  who 
can  and  will  not  do  it,  ought  himself  to  sleep 
bare-footed  and  alone,  on  a  oouob  of  straw,  witn 
open  windows  and  under  a  leaky  roof,  where  the^ 
vrinds  go  piping  cmd  careering  through  every  crack 
of  his  cabin,  for  six  months  at  iMSt,  until  he 
shall  have  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  dumb 
beasts  God  has  committea  to  his  care'  and  keep- 
ing. 

Tops— How  Trratid. 

November  is  the  month  for  coupling  the  ewe 
and  sire.  As  five  months  usaaUy  intervene  be* 
tween  conception  and  delivery,  every  flock-master 
can  dedde  for  himself  how  early  to  have  his  lambs 
make  their  appearance.  Ohio  can  adopt  a  period 
3  or  4  weeks  earlier  than  Vermont.  The  buck 
should  be  kept  ap  to  generoos  fbed  during  the 
tuping  season,  and  allowed  to  serve  f^om  8  to  12 
ewes  per  day  only.  One  leap  is  considered  suffi- 
cient, and  the  ewes  served  should  be  taken  firom 
the  flock  and  placed  in  another  field.  In  12  or 
15  days,  a  flock  of  150  ewes  can  be  served  by  one 
buck, with  less  injury  to  himself  than  he  would  fed 
hj  being  turned  out  to  run  with  60  ewes.  Again 
his  himM  come  more  rigoroos  and  healthy,  from 
the  fiict  that  they  were  begotten  when  the  sire 
was  in  proper  trim..  After  the  flock  has  all  been 
served,  turn  the  buck  and  ewes  t<^ther  for  a  few 
days,  to  ensure  service  to  any  delinquents. 

Salt  in  Wimtxr. 
Place  a  box  m  the  shed,  in  a  secure  place,  where 
only  one  sheep  can  approach  it  at  a  time.  Fill 
this  with  6  or  8  quarts  of  salt,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  flock  win  partake  of  it  in  such  quantities, 
and  at  such  times  as  nature  directs.  When  the 
box  is  emptied,  fill  again. 

Do  ShCXP  NeXD  WaTXR  nc  WlMTIRt 

They  do,  most  certainly.  A  Dutchman  of  my 
acquaintance  once  shut  up  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
fed  them  on  dry  hay  and  com  with  no  water. 
Within  six  weeks  several  died.  A  post  mortem 
examination  came  to  the  verv  correct  conclusion 
that  they  died  of  thirst.  His  only  excuse  was, 
when  interrogated  on  the  sulgect,  that  **he  mp- 
posed  sheep  would  live  without  water! ' '  ilia  saqp- 
position  was  a  costly  one,  and  taoght  him  a^  im- 
portant lesson.  He  remembers  it  to  the  present 
time.  The  fluids  of  the  system  must  be  supplied. 
Hence,  water  is  highly  necessary  to  the  well  being 
of  the  flock. 

Graik — Its  UxiLnr— Which  is  Brbt. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  min  fed  to  a  flock  of 
sheep,  will  be  regulated  whdly  by  the  object  In 
view.  For  mutton  purposes,  oocn  ie  Ifae  best,  be- 
cause its  properties  are  to  lay  on  fat.  If  growth 
of  carcass  be  the  object,  as  it  should  bo  with  lambs 
from  4  to  12  months  of  age,  then  oats,  peas  and 
beans  are  the  best  gnuns,  as  their  properties  are 
to  favor  the  growth  of  bone  and  miMcle.  If  wo<^ 
be  the  main  olyeot,  tiien  wheat  and  rye,  peaaand 
bemisare  the  best,  as  tiiiey  contain  a  Immt  per 
centage  of  the  constituent  properties  or  wooK 
than  other  grains  and  directly  promote  the  wool 
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seoretioDB.  Breeding  ewes  mvf  be  kept  in  too 
high  condition  to  bring  a  healthy  and  rigorous 
lamb.  The  error  is  nsaolly  on  the  other  side. 
Sheep  that  are  kept  up  in  close  winter  qnarters 
for  five  months^not  being  permitted  to  roam  in  the 
fields,  greatly  feel  the  need  of  saocnlent  food. 
Beets,  carrots,  tamij^  and  bran,  or  mill-feed,  are 
fine  substitutes  for  winter  pasture. 

If  these  hints  shall  aid  any  one  in  swelling 
the  increase  of  the  Americaa  flocks,  which  have 
been  on  a  stand-still  for  eight  years — owing  in 
part  to  the  vast  numbers  that  are  annuaUy  con- 
sumed by  this  meat-eating  nation— our  object  will 
be  attained.  S.  B.  Bockwxll. 

—Woo/  Grower. 


THB  FORS8T  TRBB8. 

BT  BLISA  COOB. 

Up  with  yoar  heads,  ye  sylTUi  lorde, 

Ware  proadly  In  the  breeie, 
For  onr  crsdle  bendi  and  coIBb  boarda 

Moat  oome  from  the  foreat  trees. 

We  bleaa  ye  for  your  sBmrner  shade. 
When  onr  weak  limba  toU  and  tlre{ 

Onr  thanks  are  dne  for  your  winter  aid, 
When  we  pile  the  brl(ht  leg  fire. 

O,  where  would  be  onr  rule  on  the.sen, 

And  the  fame  of  the  salloi  band, 
Were  It  not  far  the  oak  and  clond-orowned  pine 

That  spmng  on  the  qniet  landf 

When  the  ribs  and  masts  of  the  good  ship  live, 

And  weather  the  gale  with  ease. 
Take  his  glass  from  the  tar  who  will  not  glTe 

A  health  to  the  forest  trees. 

Ye  lend  to  life  Its  earliest  Joy, 

And  wait  on  Its  latest  page} 
In  the  circling  hoop  for  the  rosy  boy, 

And  the  easy  chair  for  age. 

The  old  man  totters  on  his  w«y, 

With  foouteps  short  and  slows 
But  without  the  stick  for  his  help  and  sUy, 

Not  a  yard*s  length  eonld  he  go. 

The  haiel  twig  la  the  stripling's  hand 

Hath  msgle  power  to  please} 
And  the  trnety  staff  and  slender  wand 

Are  placked  from  the  forest  trees. 


ooziDsm 

These  animals  are  not  unfrequently  aflboted  with 
odds  and  coughs  during  the  winter  season,  attend 
ed  with  mucous  discharges,  or  a  mnmng  at  the 
nose.  The  beet  and  most  eflbctual  remedy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  the  spines  and 
boughs  of  the  white  and  yellow  pine  and  hemlock, 
and  common  tar.  The  latter  should  be  rubbed  orer 
their  noses,  which  may  be  eamly  and  effectually 
accomplished  by  spreading  it  on  a  board,  and 
sprinkling  salt  over  it.  The  animals  will  dcTonr  the 
tar  with  the  salt,  and  not  with  so  much  care  as  to 
prevent  their  noses  from  becoming  pretty  well 
smeared  with  it.  Oarefbl  attention  and  liberal  keep 
will  strengthen  sheep,  and  greatly  assist  them  in 
bearing  up  against  this  disease. 

After  sheep  have  been  kept  cm  dry  fodder  seyer- 
al  weeks,  they  highly  relish  green  or  sucoulen, 
food.  If  they  are  confined  to  the  yard,  scatter  over 


it  the  evergreens  mentioned  above,  and  they  will 
be  found  to  leave  the  best  timothy  or  clover,  and 
feed  on  the  pine  and  hemlock  leaves.  Turnips, 
beeto,  or  cairote  chopt,  and  fed  to  sheep,  tend  to 
keep  them  strong  and  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
there  is  nothing  lost  to  the  farmer  in  feeding  these 
and  occasionally  a  few  beans  or  a  little  com.  They 
yield  more  wool,  and  larger  and  stronger  lambs, 
under  suoh  treatment,  and  aflford  more  profit  than 
if  scantily  fW^ 

Ww  lAe  JXtm  Engtand  Fanur. 

PBBPARATtON  AND  AFPUO  ATIOH  OP 
BCANUBB8. 

Ms.  Editok  :— If  there  be  any  one  subject  that 
demands  the  attention  of  the  Massachusette  fiH^ 
mer  more  than  any  other ^  it  is,  *Uhe  preparation 
and  appUcaUon  €f  manures;^*  the  means  whereby 
the  recuperative  enerdes  of  the  soil  can  be  ve- 
stored.  We  have  no  finds  on  which  crops  can  be 
Erowp  year  after  year,  without  the  appbcation  of  * 
lertilising  mgrediente.  Animal  manures,  are  Hbe 
first  for  this  purpose— but  their  quantity  is  so 
limited  under  ordmary  circumstances,  as  to  fiuv 
nish  only  a  small  part  of  the  needed  supply.  With 
the  best  economy  in  the  preservation  of  the  mate- 
rials found  in  or  under  the  steble  of  the  cattie,  or 
in  the  pen  of  the  swine,  it  will  not  be  practicable 
to  make  more  than  one-third  part,  as  much  manure 
as  is  needed  upon  the  fitfm.  How  shall  the  other 
twa-tkirdM  be  supplied?  This  is  the  question.  For 
those  lands  situate  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean,  as 
are  many  farms  in  the  oounties  of  Bssex,  Plymouth 
and  Barnsteble,  the  best  resource  is  the  material 
thrown  upon  the  beaoh,and  on  the  rocks  alone  the 
shores  ;  where  these  materials  can  be  had,  there 
need  be  no  want  of  manures.  Another  rich  and 
valuable  supply  is  found  in  the  musde  beds,  and 
on  the  flato  along  the  shore.  For  many  pnrposei, 
the  very  best  of  fertilianc  materials  may  thus  be 
obtamed.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  loads  of  mud 
and  muscle  bed  are  gathered  every  year,in  the  coun- 
ty of  Essex,  and  spread  by  means  of  railroad  con- 
veyances in  all  the  towns  between  the  Merrimao 
and  the  sea.  I  have  myself  procured  a  supply  of 
muscle  bed,  to  be  sent  to  Andover,  to  an  intelli- 
gent cultivator  of  vegetebles  there — who  was  much 
pleased  vHth  the  article— and  found  his  benefit  in 
procuring  it ;  as  will  every  man,  who  has  a  young 
orchard  of  apple  trees,  that  he  wishes  to  keep  in 
thrifty  bearing  condition.  No  better  application 
can  be  made  when  properly  applied,  and  on  ^ound 
properly  managed.  I  have  agtun  and  again  seen 
Its  Deneflte ;  and  therefore  speak  of  it  vntb  confi- 
dence. But  the  source  of  fertilizing  material  to  be 
relied  on  more  than  all  others,  is  the  hogs  and 
swamps  every  where  to  be  foand.  Here  are  the  rich 
materials  gathered  for  centuries,  washed  from  the 
adjoimnp  hills,  wuting  to  be  restored  to  their  orig- 
inal position.  The  wonder  is,  that  so  much  of  the 
richness  of  the  soil  remains  on  these  hilla  ;  one 
would  suppose  it  would  all  have  been  washed  into 
the  vallevs.  Still,  there  is  found,  on  steep  deoUvi- 
tie8,much  of  fertility.  How  to  gather  and  how  to 
compost  the  materials  found  in  the  swamps  and 
meiulows, should  be  the  grand  stady  of  the  farmer. 

Here  let  it  be  remarked,  all  mud  is  not  alike — 
some  needs  to  be  managed  in  one  way,  some  in  an 
other ;  some  can  be  beneficially  applied  to  the  up 
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knd,  in  the  sfeate  in  which  it  is  first  dug^and  good 
tsrops  are  the  oonseqaence.  Other  parcels  win  be 
benefited  by  being  exposed  and  frosen,  and  thns 
pnlveriied.  Every  kind  of  mod  can  be  adtanta- 
geonsly  deposited  in  the  barn-yard,  the  bam>oelIar 
and  in  the  pig-pen,  and  these  mingled  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  other  material— whereby  the 
quantity  of  manure  on  the  farm  will  be  doubled. 

Of  late  much  is  stud  about  the  concentrated  es- 
9ence  of  manuresj  such  as  the  phosphates,  guano, 
poudrette  and  the  adyantaees  to  aeorue  from  the 
analyses  of  soil,  whereby  the  defidencies  and  su- 
perabundancies,  in  the  eonstitaents  of  soils,  can 
D6  distbctly  pointed  out.  'V^thout  doubt,  by  the 
aid  of  chemical  science,  many  improvements  may 
be  made.  But  our  farmers  generally  are  not  ehem- 
ists,  Bor  may  we  expect  them  to  be;  and  however 
dearly  these  things  may  be  demonstrated,  the 
.  greater  paH  of  cultivation  will  still  go  on,  as  here- 
tofore,—especially  while  the  doctors  themselves 
^sagree  so  much  in  thmr  prescriptions,  and  the 
mode  of  their  operation.  One  will  tell  you  that  an 
ounce  of  a  certain  phospJuOe,  applied  to  a  square 
rod  of  land,  is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  full  crop  of 
wheat  upon  theland;— and  without  such  applica- 
tions no  wheat  can  be  grown  ;  and  this  fact  he 
will  assure  you,  can  be  made  certain,  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  soil.  This  may  be  so— but  I  have 
•  little  confidence  in  such  prescriptions.  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  like  many  of  the  highly  sublima- 
ted notions  relating  to  certain  phosphates,  put 
forth,  with  mueh  assurance  by  tnose  who  profess 
to  know. 

These  pompous  assurances  bring  to  mind  an  an- 
ecdote that  occurred  many  years  since,  while  my 
giand&ther  and  his  neighbor  Marble  were  trav- 
elling in  the  county  of  Merrimao,  N.  H.,  where  a 
fiirmer  was  planting  his  corn,  on  a  pine  pldn, 
witkoHiany  manure.  My  grandfather  s^d  to  him, 
**My  friend  !  how  much  com  do  you  expect  to  get 
io  the  aore,  in  the  manner  yon  are  cultivatinr  it^" 
He  replied,  "With  the  blessing  of  God,we  may  get 
ten  or  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre."  His  rough 
eorapanion  by  his  side  made  answer,  *'Give  me  a 

SK>d  shovel-full  of  dung  in  the  hill,  this  is  the  best 
es-— ' '  ..  ^-        .      .  .   .       _ 

full 

and ^^  ^^ 

than  all  the  phosphatee  prepared  by  aUtEechem^ 
istsin  creaiaon.  i  w  p 

December  15th,  1S5Z.  '     *    ' 


TOO  MUba  STOCK. 
We  should  never  keep  more  stock  on  our  fioms 
than  we  have  the  means  of  keeping  well.  One 
animal  properly  oared  for,  and  liberally  tended, 
is  worth  more  than  two  poorly  kept.  It  is  a 
strange  but  common  error  in  rural  economy,  to 
appropriate  to  two,  or  perh^M  three  annuals,  the 
food  which  is  barely  suflSetent  to  sustain  one.— 
This  singular  error  is  often  adopted  by  the  tar- 
mers  of  an  entire  town ;  coneequentiy  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  good  stock  to  bo  found,  and  the  profits 
resulting  from  stock-keeping  and  raising  are 
greatly  diminished,  while  the  price  of  keefnng  of 
an  kinds  is,  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  resnlt, 
ruinously  high. 
^▼^>7  farmer  shoold  keep  just  sufficient  stoek 


economically  to  consume  the  keep  his  fields  pro- 
duce, and  no  more. 

He  should  select  the  best  animals  to  propagate 
from,  and  dispose  of  the  poorest.  ** Breeding-in- 
and-in"  should  be  cautiously  avoided,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken  to  prevent  deterioration  by 
the  introduction  of  inferior  animals,  whether  na- 
tive or  foreign. 

OHRONIOLBS  OF  A  OLAT  FAHBC 

This  is  a  capital  book— reprinted  from  the  Eng- 
lish by  Danforth,  HAWLrr  &  Co.,  of  Bufihlo.  It 
has  an  American  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Lewis 
F.  AujEN,  of  Bufialo,  N.  Y. ,  a  gentieman  of  great 
agricultural  experience,  and  one  of  our  best  wri- 
ters on  the  sul:jeot.  The  work  describes  the  pvh 
cess  of  draining  and  reclaiming  some  of  the  wet, 
clay  lands  in  England.  This  is  done  in  such  a 
lively  and  attractive  style  that  to  read  it  will  aflbrd 
a  treat  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  farmer  and 
the  general  reader :    The  American  Editor  says : 

"  The  elear,  vieorous,  racy  style  in  which  its 
thoughts  are  clothed  will  attract  the  man  of  taste, 
while  the  sound  and  practical  truths  which  are 
set  fprth  wiU  arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  theirseveral  subjects.  They  describe 
the  process  bv  which  the  most  forbidding  surfiioes 
of  swamp  ana  bog  land,  Clearing  out  the  wide  fisn- 
lands,  like  those  of  Lincoln  and  Gambridgeshires,) 
by  a  moderate  outlay  of  capital,  may  be  tamed 
into  productive  fields,  teaming  with  agricultural 
wealth — a  labor  of  the  past  century,  in  which  the 
landholders  and  farmers  of  England  and  Scotiand 
have  been  engaged,  and  in  the  results  of  which 
their  agricultural  prodaets  have  been  quadrupled, 
their  poffulation  trebled,  and  now  enjoying  more 
of  the  oomforts  and  the  luxuries  of  life  tiian  at  any 
former  period." 

Below  are  a  few  eztraets : 

FINISH  THOROTOBLT  WHXBI  TOF  BKOIN. 

''  Tour  exnerience  and  mine  will  difler  very 
much  if  you  ao  not  find  more  expense,  and  more 
regret,  left  behind  invariably  by  an  umkr-dane 
than  hj  an  over-done  job.  'The  first  expense  is  the 
least*  in  agriculture — and  in  everv  thing  else  per- 
haps, with  the  old  exceptions  of  Law  and  Matri- 
mony.** 

oppoeinoN  TO  froobisb. 

*'No  sooner  had  the  persecuting  infldelitr  of  man 
(the  same  in  every  age)  begun  to  crucify  his  great 
theory  of  thk  nutrition  of  plants  from  thr  at- 
xosPHSRX,  than  the  use  of  Guano  and  of  inorganic 
manures  besan  to  give  it  proof.  '  Bam  a  plant, 
whether  it  be  an  Oak-tree  or  a  stalk  of  Clover,' 
(for  so  the  assertion  of  the  great  Analyst  may  be 
briefly  epitomized,)  *  and  the  trifline  ash  it  leaves 
will  show  youallit  ever  got  from  the  soil.*  But 
the  bulk,  the  w&ght,  the  great  mass  of  its  vege- 
able  structure— wnere  is  that  gone ! 

*  Into  the  Air  : 
And  wbftt  teamed  evrporeal  h&ih  melted 
Like  breath  inio  the  wind !  > 

The  weight,  the  bulk,  the  vegetable  mass,  of  a 
crop,  is  simply,  its  Carbon.  Combustion  just  un- 
does what  qrowt9  did  :  and  nothing  more.  Itre- 
Qombinee  the  Carbon  of  the  plant  with  the  Oxygen 
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of  the  air,  and  their  union  if  Carbonk-acid  fm;  the  more  important  of  the  two,  after  all.  I  wai 
the  very  8a\>stance  which  the  leaves  of  a  plant ^  going  to  say  that  in  a  pretty  lone  and  intimate 
feed  upon  in  the  air  where  it  is  nresented  to  them  experience  of  a  rather  curioua  soil  to  deal  with, 
m  its  gaseous  form,  in  which  alone  they  can  ab-|  and  to  which  never  did  man,  horse,  or  implements, 
sorb  it:  they  do  absorb  it;  and  in  their  dereri  deny  the  epithet  *  stiff,' — I  too,  like  them,  have 
little  laboratory,  they  pidc  out  the  carbon  and  re-  had  my  own  dumb  reflectioDs,  and  not  the  least 
torn  the  oxygen  ;  just  as  our  own  lunfjs  take  up 'emphatic  of  these  have  grown  out  of  tbe  every  day 


{; 


the  oxygen  and  return  the  nitrogen.    Multiply  the  pi 
two  surfaces  of  an  oak-leaf  by  the  numoer  of  a 
leaves  on  the  tree,  and  yon  will  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  sur&ce,  which  tbe 
plant  annually  presents  to  the  atmosphere  to  carry 
on  this  work  of  absorption. 

But  the  roots — what  is  their  use  then? 

Examine  them  through  a  Microscope,  and  you 
will  see  that,  as  the  Leaves  are  adapted  to  inter- 
course with  Air',  so  the  rodts  are  adapted  to 
Watir  :  not  stagnant  water  :  for  the  sponse  rots 
wfafch  is  always  saturated,  and  their  myrmd  fibers 
are  each  furnished  at  tbe  end  with  a  sponge,  ca- 
pable of  rapid  expansion  and  contraction — suited, 
therefore,  to  a  medium  in  which  moisture  should 
be  ever  on  the  move,  downward  by  gravitation,  or 
npward  by  capillanr  attraction.  This  is  the  true 
condition  of  the  soil  demanded  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  husbandry.  *  Pulverize  your  soil 
deeply,'  said  Jethro  Tull,  who  thought  that  plants 
Eved  upon  fine  particles  of  mould  :  and  he  ssdd 
nghtlv,  but  in  so  far  as  he  said  only  half^  and 
thougnt  that  was  all,  he  thought  wrongly." 


FALL  MANURING. 

"Decaj  is  only  slow  combustion :  and  when  yon 
are  burying  |;reat  cart-loads  of  carbonaceous  man- 
are  in  the  soil  before  winter,  yoo  are  making  a 
hot-bed  underground,  which  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  throughout  the  long  reign  of 
Jack  Frost,  and  preserve  many  a  tender  seed  that 
would  otherwise  perish  :  and  herein  lies  the  chief 
and  wise  application  of  all  carbonaceous  or  bulky 
manure.  Kightly,  then,  so  far  as  their  know- 
ledge went,  did  our  forefathers,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  Turnip  culture,  plow  in  their  long  manure 
before  winter :  a  poor  practice  at  best,  we  say,  to 
put  manure  in  immediate  contact  with  a  gntin 
crop,  but  not  more  poor  than  to  apply  to  a  green 
apnng-crop,  under  the  burning  sun  of  June,  the 
treasures  of  the  Farm-yard  whose  spirit  is  exhaled 
before  the  body  is  buried,  and  whose  body  is  not 
rotted  time  enough  to  afford  its  remnant  of  inor- 
ganic food  to  the  crop  it  is  applied  to." 

FARMIKG  WITHOUT  KNOWING  HOW. 

'<  Why  do  you  think — ^why  does  every  body  think 
— that  he  can  farm  without  having  learnt  how  ; 
that  agriculture  (if  you  like  that  word  best)  is  an 
exception  to  every  other  human  labor  or  pursuit, 
a  contradiction  to  all  Natural  Law,  and  will  brine 
a  livelihood  without  study, cost  or  apprenticeship." 

OPKRATFON  OF  '^MIND  UPON  MIND." 

**Amrtncr  the  various  experiences  which  the  much 
more  soei:il  Acriculture  of  the  last  twenty  years 
htiH  broiip;ht,  (for  a  change  has  come  over  us  in 
that  particular  since)  there  is  none  which  has 
struck  mc  iriorn  than  that  part  of  its  philosophy 
which  c  insists  in  the  operation  of  mind  upon  mina. 
That  of  *  mind  upon  matter'  is  not  a  very  new 
subject :  wo  sec  it  every  day — and  hear  of  it  too, 
till  it  19  something  tiresome :  just  now  we  are  on 
a  different  theme,  and  a  less  trodden :  *  mind 
npon  mind'  is  oar  point  at  present,  and  perhaps 


phenomena  of  mind  ^ting    pon  mind.    You  1 

man  something,  to-day,  or  express  an  opinion, 
or  assert  a  &ct,  about  a  thing  which  be  has  per- 
haps never  noticed  or  never  heard,  before ;  he 
smiles,  starts,  shakes  his  head,  or  delivers  himself 
in  some  other  way,  for  the  ways  are  various  in 
which  men  '  behave'  (as  the  chemists  call  it) 
under  the  infiltration  of  a  new  idea.  Whatevei 
the  modd  may  be,  one  thing  you  may  be  sure  <^» 
that  in  tbe  grunt,  the  smile,  the  laugh  perhaps,  in 
fact  whatever  it  may  be  that  meets  you,  the  at^ 
tude  of  mind  betokened  is  that  oi-— dissent,  I  am 
far  from  complaining  of  it :  some  of  my  best  hands 
have  given  me  infinitely  the  most  mental  jsrave- 
linsin  this  respect.  But  what  I  do  complain  of, 
and  want  to  know  where  to  apply  for  remedy, 
(since  the  Law  tells  us  that  for  every  Wron^ 
there  lies  one)— is  that  these  same  hard-headed 
fellows,  workmen,  neighbors,  friends,  kind  advi- 
sers, or  whatever  other  relation  they  may  hold^ 
six,  twelve  or  eighteen  months  afterward,  ooolly 
come  to  me,  and  with  all  that  air  of  profound  , 
thought  that  becomes  a  man  of  reflective  character, 
down-ealving  as  one  may  say  with  something  Ib* 
tensely  wise,  announce  to  me  in  new  language  of 
their  own,  the  very  thing  which  I  at  such  time 
suffered  a  small  martyrdom  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  urge  upon  <A€>n." 

Aside  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  book,  as 
^acher,  we  regard  it  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  country,  and 
one  of  those  books  which  will  guadually  lead  the 
fiirmer,  sometimes,  away  from  the  dust  and  toil  of 
his  calling  to  commune  with  other  minds,  who 
have,  perhaps,  taken  a  hig'ier  and  wider  range  of 
the  employment. 

"Whatthk  Apple  Mansats  in  1853."— Mr.N. 
P.Morrison,  of  Somerville,  informs  us  that  he  has 
just  received  ten  dollars  and  eight  cents  for  one  bar« 
rel  and  28  apples  of  the  Ilubbardston  variety. — 
These  apples  were  sold  by  the  retailer  at  50  to  75 
cents  a  doien.  Mr.  M.  cultivates  about  eight  acres 
of  land ;  his  fruit  crop,  this  barren  year,  brought 
him  eight  hundred  and  j^iy  dollars  !  For  26  bush- 
els of  apples  he  received  Aor/y  dollars.  For  136 
barrels,  he  received /our  hundred  and  eight  dollars. 
For  strawberries  and  raspberries,  one  hundred  doU 
ars.  The  balance,  to  make  up  tbe  whole,  sum, 
$850,00,  was  fcft  cider  apples,  sold  at  8  to  12  coots 
a  bushel,  and  for  eariy  windfalls  sold  in  July  nnd 
August.  Perhaps  some  of  our  young  men  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  market  for  good 
fruit  is  not  yet  overstocked. 


GP  The  value  of  the  articles  which  have  piscsed 
over  the  Eric  Canal  the  present  year  is  estimated  to 
be'  $30,626,862— being  $5,242,443  more  than  the 
value  of  the  freights  last  year. 
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TaS  WINTBR  NZIUS  PBAB. 

The  above  fine  portrait  of  the  Winter  Nelis, 
was  taken  from  a  pear  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lac&st,  of  Marblehead,  a   gentleman 


MR.  RUSSELL'S  ADDRSBS. 
We  giTe  below  several  paragaphs  from  the  late 
Address  of  Geobge  R.  Russell,  Esq.,  before  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Assodaiion  at 


whose  fine  taste  and  seal  in  the  cultivation  ofl  Boston,  September  27i  1853.    Did  oar  lunits  al- 


fine  fruits   is    worthy   of  imitation.    Downing 
eajs  :— 

* 'The  Winter  Nells  holds,  in  oar  estimation, 
nearly  the  same  rank  among  winter  pears,  that 
the  Seckel  does  among  the  Automnal  varietiet. 
We  consider  it  unsurpassed  in  rich,  delicioas  fla- 
vor, and  indisponsable  to  every  garden,  however 
small.  It  is  a  very  hardy  and  thrifty  tree,  and 
bears  regular  crops  of  pears,  which  always  ripen 
well,  and  in  soccession.  Branches  diverging, 
rather  slender,  light  olive. 

It  is  a  Flemish  pear,  and  was  ori^nated,  above 
twenty  years  since,  by  M.  Nelis,  of  Mechlin 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  or  usually  a  little  below  it, 
roundish-obovate,  narrowed*in  near  the  stalk. 
Skin  yellowish-green  at  maturity,  dotted  with  gray 
rosset,  and  a  good  deal  covered  with  ras^et  patch- 
es and  streaks,  especially  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  bent,  and  planted  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Caljz  open,  with  stiff,  short  di- 
visions, placed  in  a  shallovi  basin.  Flesh  yellow- 
ish white,  fine-grained,  buttery  and  very  melting, 
abounding  with  jaice,  of  a  rich,  saccharine,  aro- 
matic flavor.  In  perfection  in  December,  and' 
keeps  till  the  middle  of  January.'' 


low,  we  should  be  glad  to  give  the  reader  the 
whole  address. 

EVERT  BODT  PRETENDS  TO  WORK. 

We  live  in  a  countnr  where  it  is  very  uncomfor- 
table to  do  nothing.  Loafing  is  at  a  discount,  and 
is  the  most  wearisome  of  occupations.  Carlyle 
says  that  ''ease  is  for  no  man,"  and  if  ease  means  * 
idleness,  he  must  have  been  thinking  of  us.  In 
the  cities  of  Europe  there  is  a  class  which  passes 
through  life  without  doing  anything  useful.  Time 
has  sanctioned  the  profession,  and  it  consists  of 
sufficient  numbers  to  keep  one  another  in  counte- 
nance. But  here  the  attemf)t  is  a  desperate  one, 
and  of  such  doubtful  estimation  that  the  most  in- 
veterate lounger  feels  it  necessary  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  a  gilt  si^n,  to  indicate  that  he  has  a 
place  of  business.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  goes  round, 
seeking  for  sympathy.  He  feels  that  he  is  in  every 
body's  way,  ana  is  hke  the  truant  boy  in  the  sto- 
ry, who  invited  every  animal  he  met  to  play  with 
him,  but  as  all  were  too  busy  to  attend  to  him,  he 
finally  concluded  that  he  had  better  go  to  school. 

DESIRE  FOR  ACCUMULATION. 

The  almost  universal  desire  for  accumulation  is 
wisely  implanted  in  our  race  to  ur^e  us  to  exer- 
tion, that  we  may  not  desist  from  labor  while  there 
is  duty  before  us,  but  may  be  stimulated  to  con- 
tinue on  the  field  of  action  when  no  longer  ^ded 
by  the  spur  of  necessity.    There  is  honor  m   the 
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aoqaisition  and  possesaion  of  money  fairW  won  and 
jnoidoiiBly  expended  ;  and  when  we  Iook  aioand 
us  and  Bee  what  has  heen  done  among  as  by  the 
nnion  of  opulence  and  beneydenoe,  we  haye  rei^ 
son  to  speak  with  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  gen- 
erous men  who,  havins  once  built  up  a  name  and 
fortune,  haye  left  behmd  them  lasting;  memorials 
that  *'the  good  vmu  fto<  interred  with  their  bones." 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  amass  for  the  sake  of  liber- 
ality and  humanity,  and  qui  to  another  to  grind, 
and  haggle,  and  shaye,  to  feed  inordinate  ayarioe 
or  to  gratify  a  fooUsh  ostentation,  which  manifests 
yanity  without  taste,  and  extrayacnnoe  without  el- 
e^nce,  proying  that  there  may  be  a  yulgarit^  in 
nohes  which  cannot  be  concealed  by  lul  their 
a^ncieii  and  appliances.  Oyergrown  fortunes, 
with  us  while  they  are  eyidences  both  of  public 
prosperity  and  indiyidual  sagacity,  are  or  yery 
temporary  influence  whether  for  good  or  eyif. 
Where  entailed  estates  are  happily  unknown,  the 
diyisions  and  subdiyisions  of  an  inheritance,  how- 
oyer  large,  soon  reduce  it  to  inconsiderable  fraC' 
tions ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  generation  or  two,  the 
descendanto  of  the  rich  man  must  work  for  their 
daily  bread.  Other  names  arise  to  go  through  the 
same  unyaried  process,  live  their  little  hour,  and 
be  swept  away  to  be  known  no  more.  Such  is  the 
unfailing  doom  of  wealth ;  and  as  time  bears  up 
new  names  and  consigns  the  old  ones  to  obliyion, 
there  is  doubtless  many  a  riehteous  retribution  in< 
scribed  on  his  reyolving  circle. 


is  the  land  whose  children  must  work  to  liye.  The 
luxury  that  heralds  decay  finds  no  congenial  resi- 
ing  place  where  toil  is  both  necessary  and  honora- 
ble ;  and  the  surest  pledge  of  enduring  prosperity 
is  found  where  industry  is  the  ruling  influence. 
Labor  is  the  ma^c  talisman  that  transmutes  our 
rocks  into  gold,  and  sends  our  riyers  to  temper  the 
sun  in  his  own  dominions.  It  conyerte  our  Darren 
hills  to  grun  fields,  coyers  the  wilderness  with  ite 
foot-printo,  and  raises  factories,  and  yillages,  and 
cities,  trith  a  celerity  which  seems  the  result  of 
mere  yolition  rather  than  the  agency  of  human 
hands.  It  has  made  us  what  we  are ;  and  if  we 
care  for  the  preseryation  of  our  patrimony,  and  feel 
a  generous  pride  in  our  distinctive  character,  we 
must  acknowledge  and  honor  it. 


NOT  TO  RIDICULE  OR  DBBFI8B  NEW  TBIN08. 

The  world's  history  is  full  of  the  persecution  of 
mat  men,  who  stepped  forward  in  adyance  of 
their  age,  warnine  us  to  look  kindly  on  honest 
purposes,  and  to  judge  with  charity  what  we  do 
not  comprehend.    Let  us  not  ridicule  or  despise 
new  things,  because  they  conflict  with  our  ot»er 
yatlon  or  seem  to  be  impracticable.  There  is  hard 
ly  a  discovery  or  invention  in  art  that  has  not  had 
ite  day  of  tnal  and  discouragement.  Many  a  man 
has  gone  heart-broken  to  his  grays,  in  whom  the 
fire  of  genius  has  burned,  unseen  and  unappreci- 
ated, when  adyerse  circumstances,  or  shrinking 
timidi^,  or  cold  neglect,  or  the  want  of  a  kind 
word,  have  come  like  a  mountein  upon  him  and 
kept  his  secret  buried  foreyer.    Prison  bars  haye 
been  pressed  by  throbbing  brows  which  would  haye 
redeemed  the  world.  The  records  of  the  world  are 
full  of  the  neglect  of  merit,  and  yet  nothing  has 
been  told.    Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  man  uying 
who  has  not  during  some  portion  of  his  life,  knpwn 
some  one  who  pinea  unheeded,  wanting  the  genial 
air  and  sunshine  which  neyer  came-.  "Hhn  get  mis- 
placed, and  do  not  meet  the  magnet  to  dnw  out 
the  metal  within  them.     Mediocrity  writes  yerses 
when  it  should  be  holding  the  plow,  and  the  true 
poet  does  the  drudgery  of  life,  not  dreaming  why 
the  fire  tormento  him.  The  flint  and  steel  are  cold 
and  cheerless  until  struck  together,  and  they  may 
neyer  come  in  contact. 

ICE  AND  GRANITE,  CHIBF  PRODUCTS  OF  NSW  ENGLAND 

Ice  and  Granite,  it  is  siud,  are  the  chief  prod- 
ttcte  of  New  England ;  and  they  fitly  symbolize  the 
hardy  character  of  her  sons.  It  seems  to  be  a  uni- 
yersal  law,  that  in  those  regions  where^  Nature 
sparingly  gives  forth  her  bounties,  and  the  coy 
earth  reluctantly  responds  to  the  attentions  of  the 
husbandman,  moral  worth  increases  and  manly  I 
virtues  find  more  room  for  development.    Blessed  I 


TBBFAJRMZIR. 

Some  one  has  truly  remarked  that  ''the  true 
&rmer  is  always  a  philanthropist."  Not  only  does 
he  toil  for  the  provision  of  bis  own  wanto,  but  i& 
all  his  effi)rto,  aims  and  undertekings,  he  is  per- 
petually stimulated  by  the  beneyolent  desire  to 
leaye  the  world  better  and  more  happy  than  he 
found  it.  Says  an  elegant  author— **  We  con- 
template Agriculture  as  subsidiary  not  only  to 
abundance,  industry,  comfort,  health,  but  to  good 
morals,  and  ultimately  to  religion.  We  regard 
the  farmer,  stript  to  his  employment,  and  cultiva- 
ting his  lands,  as  belongiDg  to  the  first  order  of 
noblemen."  In  the  language  of  Ohanning — ^'^Real 
greatness  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man^s  sphere. 
It  does  not  lay  in  the  magnitude  of  his  outward 
agency,  but  in  the  extent  of  the  eflbct  which  h« 
produces." 

Eyery  student  of  history  is  undoubtedly  aware 
that  a  yery  great  majority  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  our  Reyolution — ite  war  lions  and  stetes- 
men,  were  from  the  producing  classes.  Wash- 
ington, Jeffisrson.andStark,  were  farmers;  Frank- 
lin a  printer,  and  so  with  hundreds  of  others  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

The  following  description  of  the  farmer  is  by 
Phineas  Fleteher,  and  vrill  apply  to  thousands  of 
the  class. 


Hii  certain  life  that  never  can  decefre  him 
!■  fall  of  ihouund  eweeu  and  rieh  eoateat; 

The  smooih  broad  beeches  In  the  field  recelte  him 
With  coolest  shade  till  noontide  heat  be  spent. 

His  life  la  neither  lost  la  bolsieroas  seae, 
Or  the  iresatioos  world}  or  lost  In  slothful  ease, 

Pleased  and  full  blest  he  lives  when  he  his  God  can  please. 


WiNDBAM  Co.  SoasTT,  Vt.— The  following  gentle- 
men were  recenUy  elected  officers  of  the  Wind- 
ham County  Agricultural  Society  of  Vermont,  lor 
the  ensuing  year,  yia: — 

Mark  OnAwroRD,  President. 

L.  G.  Buss,  >y.     presidento. 
John  Turrs,  J 
Henry  Kkllogo,  Secretary. 
Chas.  K.  Fisld,  Treasurer. 
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A  HOMB  FIOTUBB. 

One  antonn  night,  whea  the  wind  wae  fai|h 
And  the  rain  fell  In  heavy  plashes, 
.  K  little  boy  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire, 

A-poppinf  oom  ta  tlie  aslies-: 
tLuA  his  sister,  a  curly-haired  cWid  of  three, 
Sat  looking  on  Just  close  to  his  kaee. 
The  blast  went  howHag  reond  the  houee, 

As  ifto  get  in  Uwss  trying ) 
it  rattled  the  latch  of  the  outer  dooc, 

Then  it  seemed  a  bsby  crying^ 
l>Jow  and  then  a  droT»  down  the  chimney  came. 
And  spattered  and  hlwed  In  the  bright,  red  tlame. 
Fop  ^  pop  !  and  the  kernels,  one  by  oaa, 

Came  out  of  the  embers  Aying  } 
The  boy  held  a  h»o^  pioe  stick  in  hand, 

And  kept  it  busily  plying  ; 
He  8tirr«>d  the  corn  and  Jt  snspped  the  more, 
And  faster  jumped  to  the  clean-swept  floor. 

Fart  or  the  kernels  hopped  out  «me  way. 
And  a  part  hopp«d  oat  the  other  ; 
«     fiome  flew  plump  into  the  stster^s  lap, 
-8ome  under  the  stonl  of  the 'brother  i 
The  little  girl  gathered  them  into  alieap, 
ILad  caHed  them  "a  flock  erf  milk-white  sheep." 

flit  once  the  boy  sat  ae  stHl  as  a  mous^ 

And  Into  the  fire  kept  gttlng  ; 
Be  quite  firgot  he  was  popping  oen, 

Vor  lie  looked  where  Ae  woofl  wai'MaslBg  } 
ife  looked  and  he  fancied  that  he  could  see 
A.  house  and  a4>arB,  a  bird  and  a  tree 

iBtlll  steadily  gazed  Che  boy  at  these, 

And  rnasy^s'back  kept  stroking. 
Till  his  ststerTried  ontj   "Why,  George, 

'Only  see  bow  the  com  Is  smoking  T 
Aad,  s«re  enough,  when  the  boy  looked  back. 
The  coin  In  the  ashes  was  burnt  quite  btack. 

^'Never  mind  !'*  said  he  **we  shall  have  enough, 

80  now  let's  sit  back  and  eat  it ; 
tMl  carry  the  stool,  a«d  yoa  the  com^ 

It*s  good^nobody  can  beat  It."   ^ 
4Bhe  took«p  ihe  corn  In  her  pinafore, 
And  thry  ate  it  all,  nor  wished  Ibx  more. 

XnHiTIVATION  OF  THB  dUWl'MUT. 

MsssBs.  Editors: — "  Will  you  pleaiee  to  give 
jour  readen  some  direciiouB  for  the  cuiiiTation  of 
^estnuts.  I  tried  to  raise  them  two  years  a^o, 
(torn  seed,  but  failed  enGrely,aiid  a  oeighbor  tned 
Aem  last  year  with  like  success. 

Yours,  iflbo.  G.  D. 

'Columbas  City,  low. 


and  thriftily,  they  must  be  weU  hoed  after  plant- 
init.  They  may  remain  in  the  nursery  rows  two 
or  three  yiars,  but  if  more  than  two  yeaw.  the 
tap  root  should  be  cut  awav  with  a  eharp  spade. 
They  will  then  throw  out  side-roots,  and  witt  en- 
dure transplanting  the  next  jear  al  *l*oeJ*«; 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  transplantiB«  ^**®^^' 
the  tap  reot  has  been  <mt  off  a  year  or  two  oeCbrs. 
We  transplanted  six  tsees  last  spring  from  a 
nursery  in  this  neighborhood,  and  ibey  have  smce 
made  an  average  iprowth -of  ihree  feet- 

Many  p3ople  complain  that  their  oheetnuts  are 
8tuntedbibeir9K)Wth,  or,  thatthe  *"^ 


This  mi^  be  remedied  by  eutttng  them  down  even 
with  ihe  f^rownd  «e  soon  as  they  have  become 
stout  enough.  Tbcgr  will  then  throw  up  a  nice, 
straight  ahoot,  that  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
verylitotle  if  any  time  is  lost  in  making  a  large  and 
healthy  4ree.  The  whole  nnrishm^t  from  the 
roots,  iMwever,  most  be  thrown  into  the  one 
shoot,  by  eutting  or  nibbing  all  others  off.— Iaif« 


i 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  chrstnuts  from 
the  seed,  if  proper  precautions  are  taken  in  gath* 
eflng,  preserving  and  planting  the  seed.  The 
ibestnuts  which  are  designed  for  planting  should 
be  gathered  as  sOon  as  they  are  fully  npe,  and 
the  largest  and  plumpest  should  be  sdeoted. 
They  should  be  immediately  placed  in  moald  or 
gifted  earth  and  put  away  in  the  ceUar,  or  bnried 
in  the  ground,  out  of  the  way  of  the  frost,  rats 
and  children.  Be  sure  to  use  earth  enough  about 
tfiem  to  prevent  their  heating.  When  the  spring 
epens,  prepare  anlace  ofground,  bypulveriang 
and  ploughing  it  deeply ,  and  plant  the  seed  in 
sows  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  They  should 
not  be  covered  deep,  else  they  will  rot  in  the 
ground.  Half  an  inch  of  covering  will  answer 
ersfy  porpoee.  If  you  wish  them  to  grow  straight 


OBSBRVATZOlfS  IN  A  QARBBlf , 

eCFSa-FHOSFHATS  OV  lOV^. 

For  the  few  past  years,  I  have  been  on  the  look- 
out for  a  elMMip  concentrated  manure.  Lest  year 
I  tried  guano  on  a  few  yoong  trees,  and  was  weU 

tisfied  with  the  results.  But  this  season  I  was 
told  that  there  was  none  In  the  market— although 
there  was  oecasionaU^  a. little,  but  very  dear,  and 
sold  in  too  Uurge  quigE^tlea.  Guano  will  always 
s^  well,  and  why  ia  it  that  our  merchants  do  noi 
ioaport  more,  if  it  is*  to  be  hadi  Disappointed 
i  in  procuring  this  astide,  I  purchased. a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Deburg's  super-phosphate  of  lime,  to 
give  it  a  test.  But^  instead  of  making  vegetaUea 
''jump,"  it  did'nt  hardly  keep  them  awake  ;  and 
this  was  discovered  only  when  it  was  too  late  to 
remedy  the  evil*  Later  in  the  season,  a  dealer  in 
the  artide  told  me  he  had  some  that  he  knew  was 
good.  Still  I  shook  my  head,  when  he,  (deter> 
mined  that  I  should  tiy  it)  aave  me  15  or  20 
pounds.  I  tried  it  in  oom  ana  aroimd  com,  and 
also  around  potatoes,  cucumbers,  squashesr  toma- 
toes, Jbc.,  but  did  not  perceive  any  benefit.  The 
potatoes  and  tomatoes  look,  very  fair,  but  not  so 
well  as  if  ordinary  manure  had  been  used.  The 
com,  cucumbers  and  beans,  are  a  little  below  re- 
snectability ;  and.  the  poor,  squashes  hav'nt  been  * 
aole  to  keep  alive  upon  it !  The  article  was  De- 
burg's. Now  lam  unable  to  say  whatits  composition 
was  (though  I  fancied  I  saw  a  little  suano  in  it)  yel 
[  can  haroly  conceive  of  a  chemiciQ  composition, 
having  so  many  ingiredients  as  it  is  said  this  has^ 
that  would  not  have  told  more  beneficially .  ^  If  all 
the  odors  were  not  permanently ./Kxec/  in  this  new 
fertilizer,  I  might  venture  to  say  it  evolved  one, 
and  that  was  suspicious  ! 

PLUM    TREES. 

The  curcnlio  has  committed  its  ravages  as  usual 
this  season  on  my  trees,  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bors, in  spite  of  orick  and  mortar  paving,  which 
some  of  them  have  adopted.  On  some  trees  that 
set  full,  hardly  one  was  to  be  seen  in  August.  Bat 
next  season  they  anticipate  better  results,  as  they 
say  the  insect  will  not  oe  able  to  burrow  beneath 
the  tree  the  present.  But  how  did  the  curculio 
get  up  through  the  pavement  this  ssason  /    Tl^ 
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best  remedy  which  I  have  tried,  as  yet,  is  sprink- 
ling the  fniit  and  the  ground  with  slacked  lime. 
If  the  spiritual  rappers,  who  profess  to  shed  so 
much  light  on  benighted  man,  in  the  form  of  fhn- 

S  theology,  would  %nd  their  M  in  exterminating 
M  pest  to  the  cultare  of  the  plam,  there^s  a  bare 
chance  that  they  might  do  some  good !  And  any 
reyable  fiiots  from  them,  as  a  remedy  for  the  po- 
tato rot,  would  be  handsomely  rewarded  by  the 
State. 

WASH  FOR  TRXE8. 

For  the  two  previous  seasons  I  haye  used  ley  as 
a  wash  on  about  20  young  apple  te^es,  simply  pass- 
ing a  moist  sponge  once  oyer  the  surface  or  the 
bark.  These  trees  grew  well,  and  only  one  seemed 
injured  hj  it,  which  finally  died.  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  ley  hastened  its  death,  as  the  tree  was 
not  vigorous,  and  might  have  died  at  any  rate ; 
but  the  dark  and  cracked  appearance  •f  the  bark 
led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  injured  by  the  wash. 
On  the  wCble,  I  think  ley  rather  dangerous.  The 
past  season  I  used  a  mixture,  which  seems  to  me 
preferable— one  oertainly  which  I  shall  try  a^in. 
Fine  soap* stone  dust,  with  a  little  lime,  was  mixed 
with  strong  soap-suds,  to  about  the  consistence  of 
paint,  with  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  ochre  stirred 
m  to  improve  the  color,  ao!a  applied  with  a  brush. 
The  trees  grew  finely  with  this  harmless  coating, 
and  new,  in  November,  are  of  a  very  uniform  light 
&wn  color,  the  body  of  the  mixture  having  been 
washed  off  by  the  rams.  I  think  this  wash  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  ley,  without  the 
bad. 

THE  BIZ  PEAR. 

I  find  this  pear  is  highly  valued  in  the  market, 
though  not  handsome,  and  sells  for  from  50  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  dozen.  As  to  quality,  very  few 
pears  equal  it,  and  an  extensive  retsdler  of  fruit 
told  me  a  few  days  ago,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  **a  great  way  ahead  of  anvthing  else."  Its 
good  qufliity  is  not  demed,  but  Mr.  cSle  and  other 
cultivators  say,  "that  it  is  uncertain,  and  15  years 
in  coming  into  bearing.*'  The  obvious  remedy 
would  be  to  mffc  it  on  the  quince,  or  upon  old 
pear  stocks.  But  a  nursery-man  says  it  isn't  good 
on  the  quince,  though  it  might  possibly  bear  ear- 
lier, ana  that  scions  set  in  an  plct  pear  stock  must 
he  fruitless  for  15  years !  For  a  pear  so  excellent 
as  the  Dix,  one  having  so  strong  a  character,  and 
^retaining  it  even  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  this 
Ib  discouramng.  Oan  not  some  cultivators  who 
read  your  journal  speak  more  hopefully  of  this 
firuitf  D.  w.  L. 

West  Med/ard,  Dec,  tth,  1853. 

Remabks. — Thank  you,  sir,  and  hope  to  hear 
from  you  again. 

People's  Journal. — ^This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
pq>er,  which  we  have  just  received.  It  is  princi- 
pally devoted  to  Agriculture  and  Mechanics ;  and, 
if  the  first  number  is  a  fair  sample,  the  journal 
will  be  no  small  addition  to  the  rank  of  similar 
publicatioDS.  The  number  before  us  is  profusely 
Ulustrated,  with  forty  engravings,  some  of  them 
very  fiue  and  of  a  large  size.  It  is  printed  in  an 
excellent  manner,,  and  altogether  presents  a  most 
inviting  appearance,  which  we  hope  will  not  ful  to 
secure  it  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness. 
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F&r  CA«  ifew  England  Fvwur. 
IMtANURBS— BABN  OCLLAR8. 

Me.  Editor  : — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  . 
showing  such  deference  to  my  wishes  in  relation 
to  thatlong  communication.  It  fills  a  little  more 
space  than  I  expected  :  otherwise,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  slight  errors — the  greatest  one  in  the 
<*  conclusion,' '  where  it  should  read,  'Hhe  results 
of  Me  experiments  of  owi  best  practical  chemists,'^ 
— it  answers  my  sanguine  expectations.  But  I 
was  sorry  that  you  found  it  necessary  to  remark 
on  its  great  length,  and  shall  regret  that  so  much 
of  my  worthless  scribbling  was  mixed  in  with 
those  excellent  extracts  from  our  best  authors,  if 
it  invents  the  reading  of  the  latter.  I  divided  it 
as  it  was  for  two  reasons ;  let,  it  was  a  season  of 
little  leisure,  and  I  could  write  but  a  few  lines  at  a 
time ;  2d,  some  farmers*  hoys  have  but  little  leisure  ^ 
for  readine,  and  that  mode  of  dividing  would  give 
them  ample  stopping  places.  For  one  I  prefer 
entire  articles,  even  to  ten  pages  at  once,  rather 
than  be  ten  months,  or  even  weeks,  reading  the 
same  number  of  pages.  Indeed,  I  seldom  read 
anything  that  is  **  tobe  continued^^  till  it  is  discon- 
tinued; then,  if  it  is  interesting,  it  can  be  read 
more  understandingly  and  without  the  vexatious 
suspense  and  anxiety  that  enters  so  largely  into 
the  experience  of  readers  of  '* Popular  Tales;"  if 
uninteresting  ,it  is  a  gratification  to  know  one  is  not 
to  be  bored  with  it  again.  One  reason  for  the 
great  length  of  the  communication  was,  being  un- 
willinjg  to  omit  regular  reading  for  the  sake  of 
finishing  it,  I  continued  to  find,  in  every  agricul- 
tural b^k  I  took  up,  and  every  paper  that  came 
to  hand,  something  that  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
guidance  of  science  is  preferable  to  that  of  un- 
scientific experience. 

Without  waiting  to  see  wheth*er  Mr.  Silas 
Brown  and  his  friends — arrayed  in  their  inviola- 
able  armor— turn  upon  me  and  overthrow  me,  I 
wish  to  make  apother  reference  to  him  on  his 

Bam  Cellars,  Restorative  Gases,"  Ao,  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Maine  Farmer,  Mr.  Jabes  D. 
Hill,  of  Moscow,  in  a  criticism  on  the  above  named 
communication,  says  : — *'  It  is  true  that  the  gases 
firom  my  dung  heap  have  not  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  the  worid  ;  but  what  individual  benent 
do  I  derive  from  the  fitct  that  they  have  been  con- 
condensed  in  the  ^reat  laboratorv  of  nature 
and  descend  with  their  fertiliring  influence  upon 
my  neighbor's  swamp?"  I  think Piof.  Johnston — 
as  capable  of  <*  accurate  chemical  experiment  and 
nice  observation"  as  any  man  in  America, — says 
the  gases  are  absorbed  by  plants  in  proportion  to 
their  healthy,  thrifcy  condition,  nature  herself 
seenting  to  be  partial  to  the  fields  of  the  best  cul- 
tivators. Your  correspondent  says:  *'I  am  not 
able  to  comprehend  what  loss  green  manure  can 
sustidn  in  a  few  weeks  while  lying  in  a  conical 
form  as  thrown  from  the  window  before  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  takes  place  to  disengage  the 
gases."  -Probably  no  one  could  comprehend  the 
ToBB  sustained  if  the  process  of  fermentation  could 
be  prevented  for  the  time.  But  it  appears  from 
the  sentence  before  the  one  quoted,  that  the  de- 
composition of  manure  is  hastened  by  the   action 
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of  rain  and  snow,  which  in  this  country  seldom 
&ll8  at  intervals  of  weeks.  As  good  aathority  as 
the  CuUivator  affirms  that  even  freenng  and 
thawing  wastes  the  Talnable  properties  of  mannre. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  Prof.  Mapes,  a  practi- 
eal  farmer  aa  well  as  ohemist.  mixes  large  qnan- 
tities  of  prepared  muck  with  bis  manure,  to  ab- 
sorb the  volatile  portions.  In  answer  to  your  cor- 
respondent A.,  or  Tiurrytown,  N.  Y.,  let  us  see 
what  Dr.  Dana  and  Piof.  Johnston  have  told  us 
about  manure  and  the  loss  it  sustains  by  exposure. 
Muck  Manual,  3d.  edition,  Sec.  191.  *<  E&timat- 
ing  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  the  yearly  produce  of 
one  cow  is  156  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  189  lbs. 
of  pure  ammonia,  or  equal  to  677  lbs.  of  bi-car- 
bonate  of  ammonia  of  the  shops.  A  single  cow 
will,  therefore,  dve  annuaUy,  fed  on  hay  and 
potatoes,  31 ,025  lbs.  of  duxist,  containing 4800  lbs. 
geine,  677  lbs.  carbonate  of  ammonia,  71  lbs.  of 
bonedust,  37  lbs.  of  plaster,  37  lbs.  of  chalk,  24 
lbs.  of  common  salt,  15  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
Lectures  on  the  ^plications  oi  Chemistey  and 
Geology  to  Agriculture :  XYIII,  ^  11.  **The 
recent  urine  voided  in  a  year  by  aco^  13,000  lbs., 
golid  matter  900  lbs.,  containine  of  urea  400  lbs., 
and  yielding  of  ammonia  230  lbs.  When  left  to 
ferment  for  5  or  6  weeks  alone,  and  with  the  ad- 
diiaon  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  the  urine  of  the 
oow  loses  a  considerable  proportion  of  volatile 
matter,  and  in  these  several  states  will  yield  in  a 

SoUd  TUmngof 

Eecent  urine SQOIba 836  Iba. 

Mixed  with  water,  after  S  weeks. . 850  Ibe 900  Iba. 

Unmixed,  after  aix  wceka. fiSOIbe A)  Iba. 

^17.  Of  farm-yard  manures,  &o.  lOcwt.  of  dry 
fim  and  straw  yield  in  recent  dung  23  to  25  cwt., 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  21  cwt.,  after  eight  weeks 
20  cwt..  when  half  rotten  15  to  17  cwt.,  when 
fully  ro^n  10  to  13  cwt."  Muck  Manual,  Sec, 
204.  '*  Barn-yard  manure  is  too  often  exposed  to 
rdn.  Its  salts  are  thus  washed  out  and  the 
natural  liquids  mixed  with  it  drain  away,  and  are 
thus  lost.  It  is  a  positive  money  loss,  for  the  com- 
position of  an  imperial  gallon  of  this  muck- water, 
as  determined  by  Johnston,  in  two  samples,  is  a 
follows : 

\H 

^"^  at 

28.30  gra. 
T7.M 
618.40 

617.80  gra. 

420.40  gn. 


-I 

II 

1.  Ammonia 9.60  gra. 

Solid  orgaaic  matter 900,60 

SoUd  ioorganie,  or  aaliea .268.80 

470.90  gra. 

907.80  gxa. 


2.  The  aahec  of  a  gattoa 
.  aalta... 


ted  ofalkal. 
Fhosphate  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, with  a  little  phoaphate 

of  iron ....SSJO 

Carbonate  of  lime ,18.20 

Carbonate  magn.  endloaa 4.80 

SflUca  and  a  lUtle  alamina. 13.40 


44.S0 

81.10 


19.00 


868.80  51&40 

These  results  speak  for  themselves.    They  show 
rills  of  wealth  gushing  from  the  fhrmer^Bmanaie. 
Bridgewater,  Vl,,  Nov.  10/A,  1853.  j. 


BoifEs.— Have  these  carefuHy  saved.  Keep  an  old 
banel  beside  your  ash  house,  and  whenever  you  find 


a  bone,  throw  it  in.  It  is  wonderful  how  they 
accumulate.  If  you  want  to  dissolve  them,  make 
a  pile  of  bones  and  fresh  ashes ;  wet  moderately, 
and  leave  it  for  a  month  or  so.  In  every  two 
hundred  lbs.  of  bones  there  is  enough  animal 
matter,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  salts  to  grow  an 
acre  of  wheat ;  and,  we  know  not  how  many 
barrels  of  apples.  When  you  plant  a  fruit  tree, 
g^ve  it  bones  at  the  root. 

Tor  tk«  Ntw  England  Tmrmtr, 

DBATH  OF  BEBS  IN  WINTBB. 

Mr.  Bditoh  : — ^Believing  that  the  several  com- 
munications relating  to  the  death  of  honey  beea 
during  the  winter  months,  which  have  appeared 
in  your  paper,  may  have  convinced  many  of  your 
readers  that  tiiey  die  for  want  of  proper  protection 
from  the  cold,  and  not  being  satisfied  that  such  is 
the  &ot,  I  feel  bound  to  submit,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  readers,  such  facts  and  opinions  is 
have  been  gathered  fh>m  many  years  of  experience 
and  careful  observation. 

The  feet  that  most  bees  die  during  our  coldest 
winters  has  naturally  led  many  to  suppose  that 
intense  cold  is  the  agent  which  causes  their  death; 
but  a  careful  observation  will,  I  am  confident,  lead 
to  a  different  conclusion.  If  cold  is  the  only  cause 
of  their  death,  tight  hives  and  warm  houses  will 
be  the  remedv.  But  he  who  tries  this  remedy, 
will  often  find  it  a  fatal  one  for  the  bees. 

Every  case  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
where  bees  have  died,  have  been  in  tight  hives, 
whUe  those  in  the  same  house,  that  lived,  were  in 
open  hives.  To  more  fully  satisfy  myself  on  the 
subject,  in  December  last,!  took  three  swarms  for 
an  experiment.  No.  1  was  a  young  swarm  in  a 
hive  with  iron  le^  3-4  of  an  inch  in  length,  to  al- 
low a  free  pass  of  lur  between  the  hive  and  the  bot- 
tom board;  this  vras  placed  in  an  open  pen  exposed  to 
the  coldest  winds,  m.  2  was  mne  years  dd,  in  a 
hive  of  similar  construction,  but  protected  at  the 
bottom  by  a  cellar,  and  placed  in  a  warm  house, 
though  in  an  exj^oeed  situation.  No.  3  was  seven 
years  old,  in  a  hive  vrith  legs  i  an  hich  long,  pro- 
tected by  a  cellar,  and  covered  with  thick  rugs, 
and  also  placed  in  a  warm  house. 

The  result  was  as  follovrs: — In  No.  1,  about  one- 
half  pint  of  bees  died  durine  the  winter;  m  the 
spring  they  were  in  good  concution,  and  the  first  of 
<Aine  sent  out  the  largest  swarm  I  ever  had.  No. 
2  lost  but  verv  few  bees  during  the  winter,  had  a 
middling  sieea  swarm.  No.  3  lost  more  than  a  pint 
of  bees  during  the  vrinter,  and  did  not  swarm.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  all  doin{^  well. 

If  the  cold,  and  that  alone,  vnll  cause  their 
death,  why  did  No.  1  survive  th»  intense  cold  of 
last  winter?  or  why  did  a  swarm  of  my  neighbor's 
which  were  in  an  open  hive,  escape,  while  in  the 
same  house,  three  swarms  in  tight  hives  died  ? 

The  following  is  my  opinion.  The  vapor  arising 
firom  the  aninu^heat,  or  breath  of  the  bees,  often 
coll^  in  such  quantities  as  to  xun  down  the  sides 
of  the  hive  to  the  bottom,  where,  in  very  cold 
weather,  it  congeals,  and  thus  seals  up  the  hive 
and  makes  it  nearly  air  tight,  with  the  exception 
of  the  entrance,  which  is  easily  closed  by  the  first 
driving  snow  storm.  To  suppose  bees  can  live  a 
single  day  with  a  hive  thus  closed,  would  be  nn- 
reasonable.  That  all  bees  which  die  in  eold  weath- 
er are  killed  in  this  way,  I  will  not  attempt  to  as- 
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sort,  bat  that  some  do,  I  am  fully  conyinoedby  ac- 
tual ezperienoe.  That  bee-hives  should  be  as  well 
Tentilated  as  our  dwelling-houses  I  have  not  a 
doubt;  in  fact,  I  am  fully  satisfled  that  a  hive  should 
never  set  within  three-fourths  of  an  in<^  of  the 
bottom  board,  thoueh  I  think  it  may  be  well  to 
place  a  cellar  loosefy  round,  during  the  vrinter 
months,  to  keep  the  winds  from  dnving  directly 
through  the  hive.  t. 

TRBB8  ON  FABMa 

Another  point  of  some  importance,  as  connected 
with  British  fiurming,  is  that  of  scattering  trees  in 
the  hedges  and  open  fields.  On  lands  devoted 
ezduttvely  to  pasturing,  such  are  needed  for  their 
shade  ;  and,  scattered  generallv  orer  a  country, 
they  add  much  to  its  beauty  and  pictureequeness. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  this  coun^,  where, 
owmg  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  the  falUng  leaves 
toon  decay  and  mingle  with  the  soil,  instead  of  be- 
oomine  dry  and  littering  the  land  and  highways, 
as  with  us.  Englishmen  are  justly  proud  of  their 
old,  spreadinff  trees.  Landlords  often  enter  it  in 
thmr  leases,  that  no  tree  shall  be  cut  down.  Still, 
in  those  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  farming 
is  best,  tne  trees  are  soing.  You  now  see  but  few 
trees  in  the  wbeat-fiekis  of  the  low-lands  of  Scot- 
land, for  instance ;  and  very  few  in  the  fields  of 
anoh  fiurmers  as  Mr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Mechi.  These 
men  do  not  sacrifice  their  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature .  They  cultivate  trees  in  their  proper  place 
They  are  the  last  men,  I  suppose,  who  would 
leave  a  country  naked  and  bald  ;  out  trees  have  no 
longer  a  place  among  their  wheat  and  buriey. 

&  our  land  of  scorching  summers,  let  there  be 
trees.  It  would  be  barbcwous  to  root  them  out 
from  our  cultivated  fields,  where  they  are  injurious, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  securing  their  growth 
in  other  places,  where  they  are  not  only  harmless, 
but  pleasing  to  the  eye,  conducive  to  health,  and 
often  more  profitable  than  anything  else  the  soil 
will  grow.  Let  them  stud  our  pasture  lands,  as 
g»ms  of  beauty  and  of  comfort.  Our  cattle  need 
the  means  of  coolness  in  summer,  and  warmth  in 
winter.  Only  bv  attending  to  this  matter,  shall 
we  ever  approach  that  excellence  in  this  depart* 
ment,  whicn  our  British  brethren  have  attained. 
More  depends  upon  cherishing  the  breeds  we  have, 
than  upon  importing  new.  Let  trees  line  our 
highways.  Their  roots  and  tops  will  be  a  little 
injurious  to  the  bordering  lands,  but  not  much  ; 
the  weary  traveller  and  his  beast  will  rest  under 
their  shade ;  our  children  will  delight  the  palate 
from  their  produce ;  and  our  grand-children  build 
their  houses  with  the  timber  they  girow..  If  our 
road-sides  were  adorned  with  a  tree  once  in  five 
rods,  the  rows  alternating  with  each  other,  as  far 
as  convenient,  the  roaos,  with  the  exception  of 
here  and  there  a  wet  place,  which  might  oe  inter- 
mitted if  thought  desirable,  would  not  be  a  ^hit 
worse,  and  in  many  soils,  would  be  far  better.  If 
one-fourth  of  these  trees  were  rock  maples,  they 
would  furnish  sugjar  for  the  population,  whenever 
it  should  be  cheaper  to  manufacture  than  to  buy ; 
and  no  one  knows  what  future  times  will  be.  Ru- 
ral dwellix^  should  be  adorned  by  shade  trees. 
An  American  farm-house,  under  a  sun  shining 
intensely  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  whole 
days  in  a  year,  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  an 
SngjUsh  country  residence,  where  the  sun  scarcely 
•hines  as  many  hours,  and  that  mainly  mom- 


bg  and  evening.  Yet  the  Englishman  takes  c« 
to  proride  his  residence  vrith  trees;  thebreeio 
that  enter  his  windows  come  purified  by  a  previoM 
passa^  through  dense  foliage  :  while  too  often  the 
American  negTects  to  surround  himself  with  these 
conservators  of  health  and  comfort ;  so  that  he  and 
his  family  breathe  air,  not  only  scorching  hot,  bat 
often  surcharged  with  carbon  and  ammonia.  Aa 
American  fasm-house,  without  trees  at  a  little 
distance,  (not  so  near  as.  to  produce  injuriow 
dampness,)  is  out  of  all  taste.  Is  un&vorable  to 
health  and  comfort,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
^at  law  of  adaptation  to  circumstaaces  of  situa- 
tion and  climate. — Albany  Cultivator, 


F^r  tkt  New  En f  land  Farmer. 

XiOW-UMBBD,  Va  TALL  TRBE8. 

Oak,  elm,  maple,  pine  and  most  other  trees, 
which,  in  a  dense  forest,  send  up  smooth,  bare 
trunks,  that  may  be  measured  by  tens  of  feet,  will 
in  an  open  field,  if  left  to  themselves,  limb  out 
near  or  qm^  to  the  ground.  Analocy  seems  to 
Bugeest  tne  propriety  of  allowing  ap^  trees,  m 
siifilar  circumstances  and  in  our  dimate,  to  follow 
their  own  modest  instincts  in  this  respect,  instead 
of  compelling  them  to  Bloomerise,  without  even  a 
leaf  to  protect  their  spindle-shanks  from  the  direct 
rays  of  an  August  sun. 

On  this  theory,  confirmed  by  some  little  ob- 
servation, I  planted  an  orchard  of  over  one  hun- 
dred trees  in  the  spring  of  1850.    After  consider- 
able inquiry  among  nuitery-men,  I  bargained  with 
the  Messrs.  Lake,  of  Topsfield,  who  said  they 
could  furnish  just  what  I  wanted—- /ree^  not  tab 
enough  to  sell  well !    They  were  to  be  two  veain 
from  the  bud ;  consequents^  small  at  best,  and  still 
smaller  for  being**  stunts.'^    Some  were  however 
three  or  four  years  old — ^less  attention  Mng  paid 
to  age  than  to  the  required  form  of  the  trees* 
When  they  were  delivered,  Mr.  L.  pointed  to  a 
slim,  lank-bodied,  small- topped  tree,  and  remark- 
ed, *' there  is  a  fine  one  — sdd  it  for  75  cents ;  but, 
as  it  is  not  taken  away,  you  may  have  it  for  50 
cents."    I  replied,  *'l  would  like  to  see  it  grow 
with  the  low-hmbed  trees  I  have  bought  of  you  for 
a  shillinff  each,  and  will  promise  to  set  it  out  well. " 
Now  for  the  result  of  four  seasons'  growth,    v 
The  tall  tree  was  put  in  the  garden,  and  in  a  soil 
in  which  a  Louise  Bonne  de  ^rsey  pear,  planted 
near  by  and  at  the  same  time,  has  added  full  six 
feet  to  its  stature ;  while  the  twigs  of  the  apple 
have  shot  out  one,  two,  sometimes  six  inches  a 
season ;  but  not  enough  in  the  fonr  years  to  change 
its  original  forlorn  appearance.    The  trunk,  a  foot 
from  Uie  ground,  measures  six  and  a  half  inches  in 
circumference,  and  is  now,  as  it  was  when  planted, 
nearly  of  the  same  size  all  the  way  from  the 
ground  to  the  limbs,  which  branch  out  5  feet  high. 
The  small  trees  were  s^t  in  a  light,  sandy  and 
grayelly  soil,  from  which  wood  had  Men  previously 
cut ;  was  cleared  off  and  plowed  in  the  fall  pre- 
vious, when  a  compost  of  meadow  mud,  lime, 
ashes  and  leaves,  was  made  into  piles,  convenient 
for  use  in  setting  the  trees  in  the  spring.    This  is 
all  the  "manure"  they  have  had,  except  what  they 
may  have  stolen  from  com  and  potatoes,  lightly 
manured  in  the  hill,  that  have  annnallv  oeen 
planted  among  the  trees,  and  one  makmng  of 
coarse  meadow  hay.    I  have  measured  a  row  of 
14  trees,  which  I  think  a  fair  average  of  the  or- 
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cbard,  and  £nd  the  oiroumference  of  the  smallest 
dz  inches ;  of  the  largest,  ten  inohee ;  average  of 
the  whole  foarteen, about  one  foot  ftom  the  ground, 
seven  and  one-half  inches.  The  shortest  trunk, 
seventeen  inches ;  the  tallest,  three  feet;  average 
of  the  fourteen  trunks,  two  feet  three  inches.  I 
measured  one  Kmh  that  had  grovm  eight  feet  in 
the  four  seasons,  but  in  most  .cases*!  could  not 
decide  where  the  first  year's  growth  commenced. 
But,  take  the  trees  together,  the  small  ones  have 
made  about  as  many  feet  as  the  tall  one  has  inches. 

The  exact  circumference  of  either  the  small  trees 
or  the  tall  one  when  irfanted,  is  not  known ;  but, 
while  the  first  have  changed  from  mere  bushes  to 
respectable  tiees,  the  latter  has  remained  in  statu 
quo. 

The  tall  tree  has  been  full  of  blossoms  every 
spring,  but  has  borne  no  fruit.  Of  the  small  ones, 
seven  bloomed  last  year,  (the  third  year  from 
planting), and  matured  seven  apples;  this  year 
twenty-<me  bloomed,  but  only  one  apple  ripened. 

In  justice  to  the  tall  tree,!  ought  to  add  that 
it  has  sent  out  shoots  every  season  from*  both  roots 
and  trunk,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing  its  unnatural  position  ;  but  these  have  been 
regularlv  Jaek-knHTed,  to  give  the  tree  a  «<fair 
chance,^'  and  the  full  benefit  of  ^'cultivation." 

S.  F. 

Winchester,  Nov,  8M,  1853. 


common  eight-rowed,  yellow  com, will  require  270 
ears  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  com.  Now  dividing 
the  number  of  ears  on  an  acre  by  the  number  of 
ears  (270)  required  to  make  a  bushel,  and  it  gives 
65  bushels  and  about  27  quarts,  to  the  acre.  Now 
if  46  bushels  of  com  were  added  to  an  acre  sue 
as  has  been  described,  it  wiU  not  seeili  strange 
that  we  wondered  what  kind  of  an  appearance'  it 
would  present.  It  certainly  would  be  a  sight  such 
as  we  have  never  yet  been  permitted  to  see. 


ORBAT  CROPS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rockingham,  N.  K, 
Fair,  was  holden  at  Exeter,  on  the  9th  inst.  We 
find  in  the  News-Letter  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  crops,  awarding  the  following  premiums  : 

The    Commlttea  on  crops  awarded  tke  following  pro- 


To  Joeepti  Wtaelow,  of  Epptng,  for  111 
qaarte,  of  Indian  com  on  one  acre  offroand, 


Id  14 
$6. 

ToJoMphCaiey,  ofNottlnfham,  for  121  boshele  and  U 
qnaru  of  Indian  coin  on  one  acre  and  23  rods  of  groand,       $3. 

To  Stephen  Dow,  of  Brentwood,  for  175}  busheli  of  Rje 
on  4  acres  41  rods  of  ground,  $4. 

To  Daniel  C.  Loag,  of  Kingstotti  for  30|  bushels  of  wheat 
on  one  acre  and  24  rods  of  groand,  $4. 

To  A.  C.  Taylor,  of  Hampton,  for  601  bashels  of  Barley  on 
one  acre  and  10  rods  of  groand,  #4. 

To  James  H.  Dow,  of  Rye,  Mr  68  bushels  Oats  on  one  and 
nikalf  acrea  of  gronad,  $4 

To  Rafiis  C.  i9anbom,  of  Hamptonfiills,  for  16U  'bashels 
of  Cirrotfl  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  $3. 

The  Commitieo  on  Bog  Meadows  awarded  to  O.  C.  Brown, 
of  Btiatham,  a  prenlnni  of  tS. 

The  abore  are  eertainly  large  com  crops.  We 
were  wondering  what  appearance  that  field  would 
present,  which  gave  to  its  fortunate  owner,  one 
.hundred  and  eleven  buehds  andfowrteen  ^jyutrts  of 
com  on  one  acre  !  We  have  recently  harvested 
a  field  where  we  obtained  about  »d?/y  bushels,  only, 
to  the  acre.  On  passing  through  it  repeatedly 
before  it  wascut,  we  could  find  scarcely  a  doien 
hills  to  the  acre  that  contained  (m/y  three  ears;  on 
most  of  the  hills  there  were  four  ears,  and  on 
many  of  ^em  were  five,  six  and  seven,  making 
an  average,  as  we  thought,  of  five  ears  of  good 
sound  corn  to  each  hill.  We  planted  three  .feet 
and  six  inches  apart,  each  way,  giving  3,555  hill^ 
to  the  acre,  which  multiplied  by  5,  the  number  of 
ears  to  the  hill,  ^ves  17,775  ears  on  an  acre.  The 


HOW  TO  HAVa  PZiBMTT  OF  WATBR. 

Pure,  dear  water,  forming,  as  it  does,  at  the 
same  moment,  both  the  emblem  and  embodiment 
of  refreshment  and  comfoH,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
vital  element  of  satisfactory  existence,  by  all  who 
hate  dirt,  parched  lips,  dusty  lungs,  stratified  de- 
posits on  the  skin,  and  parti-colored  linen.  It  also 
forms  a  most  ureeable  class  of  pictures  fer  the 
eye,  in  the  form  of  pladd  sneets,  bubUine 
brooks,  sprinkling  jets  and  flashing  fountains;  ana 
throu^  the  ear,  it  ^ves  us  the  music  of  cascades, 
the  thunder  of  ^cataracts,  and  the  grave  roar  of 
ocean  surges. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  all  are  ready  to  labor  fur 
and  welcome  so  agreeable  a  companion .  The  lai^ 
cities  have  brought  it  many  miles  in  hewn  mason- 
rv,  at  a  cost  of  millions,  that  they  may  syrinoe 
their  streets,  feed  their  baths,  and  keep  a  ready 
antidote  for  the  incipient  conflagration.  The  coun- 
try resident  longs  for  the  termination  of  the  parch- 
ing drouth,  when  drenching  r^ns  shall  fill  his  ds- 
terns,  replenish  hb  fiiiling  well,  and  set  the  brooks 
in  motion.  Many  are  looking  with  envy  at  some 
rare  and  ^ 'lucky"  neighbor,  who  hsppens  to  have 
an  unfailing  spring;  and  others,  as  we  have  often 
vritnessed,  phicine  the  water  hoflBhead  on  the  ox- 
sled,  proceed  to  drag  their  neecfed  supply  from  a 
distance  of  one  to  three  miles,  as  the  case  may  be^ 
and  as  they  can  ^et  it  fr(Hn  the  pond,  creek,  or 
some  better  supplied  risident.  We  nave  positively 
seen  a  wealthy  rarmw  drawing  rain  water  a  mile, 
after  having  allowed  five  times  the  amount  he  Bver 
would  have  needed  to  run  to  vraste  immediately 
before  his  eyes;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that 
not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  who  has  suflfored  from 
a  want  of  water  during  the  present  year's  severe 
drouth,  haa  not  committed  a  similar  waste,  though 
perhaps  sometimes  less  in  degree. 

The  great  mass  of  country  residents  seem  to 
have  no  more  conception  of  the  enormous  floods 
of  clear,  pure  rain  water,  that  annually  pour  off 
of  the  roots  of  their  dweUinss,  wood-hodses,  barns, 
sheds,  and  other  out-buildings,  than  if  they  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  huge  watering-pot  as  the 
clouds  in  the  sky.  If  all  the  rain  which  fitlls  in 
the  Northern  States  within  a  year,  should  remain 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  sinkinff  into 
it  or  mnning  off,  it  would  form  an  average  depth 
of  water  of  about  three  feet.  In  the  Southern 
States,  it  would  be  more  ;  within  the  American 
tropics,  it  would  amount  to  aboi^t  ten  feet  ;^  and 
near  Bombay,  in  Asia,  to  twenty-five  feet. 

Every  inch  of  rain  that  falls  on  a  roof,  yields 
two  banels  for  each  space  ten  feet  square ;  and 
seventy-two  barrels  are  yielded  by  the  annual  rain 
in  this  climate,  on  a  eimilar  surface.  A  bam 
thirty  by  forty  feet,  yields  annually  864  barrels*- 
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that  18  enough /or  more  than  two  barrels  a  day,  for  remark,  a  ewe  that  appears  to  the  caaoal  oheenr- 
etery  day  in  the  year.  Many  of  onr  mediam  land-  er  to  be  without  horns  is  not  always  a  perfect  poll, 
holders  have,  howeyer,  at  feast  five  times  that  There  must  be  a  eayttT,  instead  or  a  fulness, 
amount  of  roofing  on  their  farmeries  and  dwel-  where  the  horns  usually  attaches,  or  she  can- 
lings,  yieldinfi;  annually  more  than  four  thousand  not  be  depended  upon  to  produce  polled  lambs 
barrels  of  ram  water,  or  about  twelve  barrels  or  with  certainty,  although  the  site  be  polled. 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ordinary  paitjuls,  daily,  A  The  result  of  my  eight  years'  labor  is,  I  do  not 
▼ery  small  portion  of  this  great  quantify  is  caught .  now  haye  but  one  homed  ram  lamb  in  about  ten 
in  the  puny  and  contemptible  cistern  and  tubs  or  tweWe  ;  and  I  do  not  belieye  that  I  haye 
placed  to  catch  it;  but  full-sized,  capacious  res- 
eryoirs,  fit  to  hold  this  downward  deluge,  we  know 
not  where  to  find,  eyen  in  a  single  instance ! 

It  is  true,  that  where  a  constant  draught  is 
made  on  a  cistern,  it  need  not  hold  the  full  year's 
supply — eyen  one-sixth  part,  yrill,  in  general,  an- 
swer; as  the  yariations  in  the  wet  and  dr^  seasons 
do  not  ofien  amount  to  more  than  the  ram  of  two 
months.  But  allowing  all  this,  where  shall  we 
find  a  cistern  for  a  thirty-by-fbrty-feet  bam  that 
holds  this  rixth,  or  170  bamlst  Or  one  propor- 
tionately large,  for  a  broader  roof? 

Now  what  would  the  laree  supply  of  water  from 
sufficient  cisterns  enable  the  farmer  to  do  T  Or 
rather,  what  might  he  not  do  with  it? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  cattie  on  a  farm 
wen  furnished  with  buildings,  might  obtfdn  all  the 
watet  needed  for  their  daily  use. 

2.  Or,  if  instead,  the  usual  proportion  were 
supplied  them  by  streams  and  wells,  a  large  up- 
per dstem  would  furnish  all  the  conyeniences  of 


showering,  washing,  and  sweeping  off  feculent 
matter,  which  are  wiyed  in  <nties  from  inpes  and 


hydrants. 
3.  Or,  if  large  dstems  were 


Items  were  placed  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  farm-buildings  (where  the  space 
they  would  occupy  would  be  of  little  comparatiye 
yalue,)  they  would  supply  a  fountain  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  spouting  fifteen  feet  high, 
for  two  hours  eyeiy  summer  aflemoon— the  cis- 
terns being  unoccupied  in  winter. 

4.  In  aSdition  to  supplying  the  fountain  they 
would  keep  up  the  water  m  a  pond  at  the  foot  of 
the  fountain,  thhrty  feet  in  diameter,  (or  ydth 
equal  surfkce)  and  allow  eight  barrels  to  flow  off 
dail^  for  watering  cattie  or  for  other  purposes, 
dunng  the  hottest  eyaporating  days  of  summer. — 
Country  Gentleman. 


rificed  one  iota  in  form  or  constitution,  or  in  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  wool. 

Some  of  my  objections  to  horns  are  briefly  as 
foUowa : 

1.  The  substance  that  goes  to  make  horns  is  the 
same  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  wool. 

2.  If  rams  are  polled  you  may  let  all  the  pure- 
blooded  ones  run  entire  to  the  age  of  one  or  two 
years,  and  then  any  that  are  reiected  as  rams  will 
make  as  good  wethers  as  if  gelded  while  lambs. 

3.  Where  homed  rams  run  in  flodc  in  summer 
they  are  sure  to  fight,  and  if  they  do  not  kill  each 
other  outright,  loose  the  skin  about  the  horns,  be- 
come fly-blown,  and  without  constant  care  more 
or  less  of  them  die. 

A  {^tieman  who  has  been  engaged  in  wool- 
growmg  oyer  twenty  years,  and  who  keeps  near 
two  thousand  sheep,  told  me  he  annually  lost 
rams  enough  from  these  Causes  to  pay  all  bis  tax- 
es. 

4.  Homed  rams  frequently  strike  ewes  in  the 
side,  bmising  them,  loosening  their  wool,  and  oc- 
casionally causing  them  to  cast  their  lambs. 

5.  Ton  can  shdter  and  feed  about  double  as 
many  polled  as  homed  rams  in  a  giyen  space. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  I  am  always  open  to 
conyiction.  Has  any  one  a  reason  why  sheep  in  a 
domesticated  state  should  haye  horns  ? — Wx.  H. 
liAnn  in  Ohio  Farmer, 


POIXBD  8HBBP. 

Tbos.  Brown — EsTtniKn  Friend:  There  are 
two' reasons  which  induce  me  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks to  the  Farmer  on  the  subject  of  Polled 
Sheep.  One  is,  I  belieye  a  dedded  adyantage 
may  result  to  the  wool-growing  community  from 
a  oonsideratiotk  of  the  subject.  The  other  is,  I 
am  now  compelled  to  buy  homed  rams  for  a  cross 
of  blood,  because  I  cannot  get  such  polled  ones  as 
I  desire  that  are  not  nearly  alliea  to  my  own 
stock. 

I  belieye  that  nearly  all  middle  v>d  long-wool- 
ed  Sheep  are  polled,  while  the  males  of 'the  finer 
wooled  yarieties  are  usually  homed. 

I  haye  for  many  years  regarded  horns  an  Sheep 
in  a  domesticated  state,  as  not  only  a  useless, 
but  a  troublesome  and  expenriye  appendage;  and 
in  1845  fortunately  getting  hold  of  a  yery  sdper- 
ior  polled  ram,  I  oommeuMd  to  try  to  breed  a  nock 
which  should  be  hornless.    I  proceeded  by  not  on- 

asdecting  polled  rams,  but,  so  far  as  practica- 
e,  perfect  polled  ewes  also ;  and  here  let  me 


FATTBNING  BWINB. 

The  business  of  fattening  swine  is  often  ren- 
dered far  more  ezpensiye  than  It  need  be.  Many 
formers  feed  only  their  best  and  most  yaluable 
grains  and  yegetables,  and  feed  them  raw.  In  this 
way  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food  is  required, 
than  would  be  necessary,  y(ere  the  food  prepared 
by  boifing  or  steambg.  Indian  com,  fed  whole,  is 
always  an  ezpensiye  article  in  fattenbg  any  ani- 
mal, and  those  who  rely  upon  it  ezdusiTely  for 
making  pork,  must  not  be  surprised  if  their  meat 
costs  them  more  per  pound,  than  the  same  is 
worth  in  the  market.  Many  farmers  are  aware 
that  the  com  consumed  by  an  animal,  will,  if  sold 
in  the  market,  at  the  common  maiAet  price,  pur- 
chase more  pork  than  it  will  make.  But  by  select- 
ing poor  com,  grinding  it  into  meal,  perhaps  with 
the  cobs,  and  cooking  it  either  by  boiling  or 
steaming,  and  when  conyenient  mixing  it  with 
boiled  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  carrots  or  pump- 
kins, all  of  which  are  highly  nutritious  and  salu- 
tary in  th^eflbcts  upon  the  general  health,  a 
yery  considerable  and  important  saying  may  be 
made,  and  the  pork,  instead  of  bang  an  ezpensiye 
article  of  food,  will  be  rendered  an  economical 
one. 

In  connection  with  eyery  pigg«y  there  abould 
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be  an  apparatus  for  steaming  or  boQxng,  where  the 
seyeral  articles  of  food  can  be  prepared  and  tem- 
pered with  economy  and  eaae.  Apples  are  excel- 
lent for  feeding  swine,  and  if  boiled  or  steamed 
and  mixed  with  eom  and  eob  meal,  will  be  found 
to  contribnte  essentiallj  to  the  economy  of  fatten- 
ing not  only  of  swine,  bat  of  other  animals.  A 
person  who  was  some  years  since  engaged  rather 
largely  in  &ttening  pork  for  the  north^ni  market, 
amnred  OS  that  he  preferred  apples  and  meat  to 
any  other  diet.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  pork 
could  be  fattened  on  this  food,  for  four  cents  per 
pound — less  even,  we  thought,  than  upon  any 
kind  of  grain.  In  this  eoonomioal  manner  the  far» 
mer  may  every  year  fatten  pork  not  only  sufficient 
for  his  own  use,  but  frequently  a  surplus  for  the 
market,  and  it  will  be  of  the  best  quality. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
lIARTIiAND  OATTU^  SHOW  AND  FAIR. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  Annual  Cattle  S^owand  Fiur 
of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  near  this  city,  last  week.  Your  readers  may 
perhaps  be  interested  in  readins  a  brief  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  exnibitions  are  con- 
ducted in  this  region. 

The  show  occupied  four  days.  Admission  was 
obtained,  only  by  paying  twenty-five  cents.  In 
New  England,  this  farmers'  festival  is  free  to  all ; 
as  free  as  the  light  of  the  sun.  But  there  are  rea- 
sons why  an  admission  fee  should  be  exacted  here. 

The  ground  occupied,  being  near  the  city  and 
being  devoted  exclusively  to  -the  interests  of  the 
Society,  is  subject  to  a  ground-rent.  The  fixtures 
being  of  a  permanent  character,  are  more  costly. 
On  three  sides  of  the  lot,  contiuning,  I  should 
judge,  twenty-five  acres,  there  are  substantial, 
covered  stalls,  opening  toward  the  centre,  neatly 
whitewashed  and  numbered.  Near  the  centre, 
there  are  a  number  of  buildines,  desired  for  the 
accommodation  of  exhibitors  onnechanical  and  ag- 
ricultural implements ,  and  for  offices.  These  build- 
ings, though  slightly  built,  are  in  good  taste, — ^are 
very  commodious,  and  make  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. There  is  also  a  building  in  whicn  hay  and 
grain  are  kent  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibitors. 
In  front  of  these  buildings  is  a  race  course,  or  kip- 
podrome,  the  track  bein^  covered  with  tan-bark, 
and  the  whole  enclosea  with  a  railing.  These 
buildings  and  fixtures  necessarily  involve  much 
expense. 

Then  the  amount  paid  out  in  premiums  is  much 
greater.  Thirty-five  hundred  dollars  was,  this 
way,  disbursed  last  week.  Furthermore,  there 
seems  to  be  propriety  in  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 
multitudes,  who  go  out  from  alargedty,  like  this, 
to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  and  who  contribute 
nothing  to  agricultural  improvement,  except  in  the 
consumption  of  her  produots. 

The  State,  I  am  told,  has  made  no  appropriation 
to  agricultural  soeieties,  so  that  if  promss  be 
made,  it  will  be  attributaUe  to  individuia  enter- 
prise and  liberality. 

Our  national  government,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
State  governments,  seems  very  reluctant  to  re- 
oognise  aiffiottlture  as  among  the  departments  of 
human  industry  which  deserve  protection  and  en 


couragement.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  our  country  are  agriculturists.  Ana  yet 
while  millions  are  annually  expended  for  the  ben- 
efit of  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  agriculture 
gets  only  a  Patent  Office  Report,  onoein  a  twelve- 
month. 

But  I  must  to  the  show.  The  exhibition  of 
Horses  was  very  good.  There  were  some  valu- 
able studs,  breeding  mares  and  matched  geldings. 
The  Morgan  breed  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant 
^  The  farmers  of  Maryland  have  hitherto  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  raising  of  horses.  As  good 
horses  may  be  found  in  Baltimore  as  elsewhere ; 
but  most  of  them  are  brought  in  from  other  States. 
Neat  stock  was  in  great  abundance,  but  not  in  great 
variety.  I  saw  no  working  oxen,  nor  any  steers. 
Of  bulls,  old  and  young,  and  milch  cows  and  heif- 
ers, there  wgls  a  great  abundance.  The  Durhams 
and  Devonshires  seemed  to  predominate.  Of  these 
breeds  there  were  several  .very  superior  animcds, 
both  bulls  and  cows.  There  were  also  Ayrshiresy 
Alderneys  and  Natives,  and  fine  speomens  of  each. 
I  should  judge,  from  this  exhibition,  that  prefer- 
ence is  given.  In  this  region,  to  the  Devonshires. 
They  doubtless  excel  in  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
form  and  color,  and  perhaps  in  hardihood.  But 
fur  the  dairy,  I  think  them  inferior  to  the  Ayr- 
shires,  and  for  the  stall,  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
Durhams. 

The  show  of  Sheep  was  excellent.  A  great  num- 
ber and  superior  specimens.  The  Bakewell, 
South  Downs  and  Native  breeds,  were  the  princi- 
pal. Three  Merino  bucks  of  recent  importation, 
**could  not  be  beat."  I  know  not  why  Maryland 
may  notsuccessfuUy  compete  with  Vermont  in  wool- 
groveing.  In  this  climate,  sheep  need  no  shelter 
in  winter,  and  will  do  well  with  but  little  hay  or 
grwn. 

In  the  department  of  Swine  there  was  a  very 
liberal  show.  The  Berkshii^s  were  fully  repre- 
sented ;  the  Chester  breed,  and  the  Native  also. 
There  were  a  few  Suffolks,  which  were  much  ad- 
mired and  sold  for  a  high  price.  The  Berkshires 
are  favorites  with  the  farmers  in  this  region,  on 
account  of  their  hams,  which  are  thought  to  be 
superior.  The  Chester  hogs,  from  Chester  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  are  popular  in  this  State,  if  popularity  can 
be  predicatea  of  a  brute  animal,  on  account  of 
their  size.  They  are  sometimes  made  to  weigh  as 
much  as  seven  hundred  pounds,  dressed.  ^ 

There  was  one  pen  of  hogs,  from  Yireinia,  which 
were  greatly  admired.  There  were  mly-one,  all 
of  them  very  fat,  and  said  to  be  only  sixteen 
months  old.  I  think  thcv  would  average  three 
hundred  and  fifly  pounds  dressed.  The  tender  said 
thev  had  had  no  meal ;  their  food  beine  dry  com 
with  water.  It  was  a  spectacle  well  calculated  to 
make  the  mouth  of  a  Gentile  water. 

The  show  of  Poultry  would  not  suflbr  by  com- 
parison with  the  great  ''Hen  Convention"  which, 
whilome,  came  off  in  Boston.  Such  a  ducking' 
and  cooing  and  cackling  and  crowing  as  was  kept 
up  in  the  grove,  occupied  by  this  department, 
must  have  been  a  rare  treat  to  ornithological  ama- 
tuers.  The  chicken  mania  must  have  taken  strone 
hold,  ana  been  widely  diffused  in  this  region.  All 
the  **improved"  breeds,  from  the  majestic  "Impe- 
rials" down  to  littie  sputtering  bantams,  were  ex- 
hibited, finer  specimens  I  have  never  seen.  There 
were  also  in  abundance,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys, 
peacocks,  Guinea-hens,  pigeons  and  nondescripts. 
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Of  Agricultural  Implements  there  was  a  great  dis- 
play. Machines  for  threshing,  mowiDg,  reaj^ing, 
sowing,  plantinff,  grinding,  sawing,  malunebncks, 
oaiting  hay  ana  yegefeables  and  pressing  nay  and 
tobacco,  were  exhibited  in  the  foil  tide  of  saooess- 
ful  experiment.  Plows  in  almost  endless  variety, 
harrows,  rollers,  and  all  the  smaller  implements, 
were  exhibited  in  great  nambers. 

Among  the  plows,  I  nonced  the  left  hand  plow 
which  is  common  among  the  Germans,  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  also  the  short  plow,  which  is  in  genera) 
nse  in  this  State.  The  Michigan  t>10w  and  tiie 
subsoil  plow  I  did  not  notice.  The  latter  I  know 
has  been  extendvely  used  here. 

I  have  mentioned  many  things  and  many  ani- 
mals, which  I  was^ad  to  see  in  the  enclosure.  As 
a  fittthful  chronicler,  I  must  name  what  I  should 
have  preferred  not  to  see  at  tbe  show. 
We  are  told  that  when  the  sons  of  God  had  assem- 
bled on  acertdn  occasion,  Satan  came  also  among 
them.  In  like  manner,  or  in  some  manner,  when 
the  fanners  of  Maryland  had  driven  together  their 
flocks  and  herds, for  the  laudable  purpose  of  taking 
counsel  together  and  stimulating  each  other  to 
greater  exertions  for  improvement,  in  the  honor- 
able calling  of  tilling  the  soil,  the  <'critter"  was 
found  among  them.  .Thinking,  perhaps,  that  a 
«*Cattle  Show"  would  embrace  every  species  of 
animals,  wearing  horns  and  hoofs,  he  made  bold 
to  enter.' 

In  New  England,  the  farmers'  festival  is  a  tem- 
perance  gathering.  So  it  will  be  elsewhere,  when 
formers  generally  understand  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion between  sobriety  and  thrift.  Above  the 
door  of  one  building,  1  read  <*Ladie8'  Saloon," 
where  refreshments  of  various  kinds  might  be  ob- 
tuned.  In  another  part  of  the  enclosure  was  a 
stall,  where  eatables  and  drinkables'were  displayed. 
This  must  have  been  done  with  the  approbation  of 
the  managers  of  the  show.  The  tnumph  of  the 
M«ne  Law  ticket,  in  this  city  yesterday,  gives  an 
earnest  of  better  thinp  in  future. 

AUqw  me  to  mention  in  this  connexion,  one 
mtifying  fact.  Premdent  Pierce  visited  the  show, 
during  its  proj;ress.  After  lookins  at  the  various 
objects  of  curiosity,  those  who  haa  bun  in  charj^e, 
thiuking  to  do  him  a  special  favor,  conducted  him 
into  an  office  and  set  before  him  the  intoxicating 
cuf).  The  nreadent,to  his  honor  be  it  said,  peremp- 
torily declined. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  this  exhibition  was  hiehly 
creditable  to  the  State,  and  furnishes  abundant 
evidence  that  the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture  is 
progressing  in  Maryland. 

Tours,  R.  B.  H. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  1, 1853. 


For  the  N9W  Ent^land  Farmtr. 

pomTB  AHB  pms. 

BT  A.  G.   OOMXKGB. 

Once  on  a  time,  ima^nation  has  it,  a  grave  de- 
bate arose  concerning  pins.  Assembled  and  as- 
sociate wisdom  gave  to  the  subject  great  impor- 
tance ;  and  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  ma- 
king pins,  with  those  who  were  accustomed  to  us- 
ing puis,  together  sat  and  listened ;  while  mer- 
chant princes  and  knights  of  the  counter  enteted 
fiercely  into  the  conflict. 

There  was  something  in  the  subject,  pin,  which 
was  truly  great.  There  was  also  somethmgvery 
small.  These  were  pinhead,  and  pin-pdnt.  There 
was  something  long,  but  nothing  short ;  and  so 
was  the  grave  debate;  much  talk,  but  no  de- 


For  the  Weto  JEntcland  Farmer. 
OTBTBR  8aBI.L  AND  STONB  ZJBSB. 

Mb.  Editor: — Can  vou,  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, ^ve  any  inrormation  relative  to  the  val- 
ue of  oyster  shell  lime,  when  compared  with  com^ 
mon  baxn-yard  manure.  I  would  ubo  like  to  inquire 
if  you  have  ever  tested  its  value  wh*  used  for 
cement.  By  answering  the  above  inquiries  you 
will  confer  a  favor.  b. 

ProctorsvilU,  R.  J.,  Nov.  21,  1853. 


RBHABKs.-^Will  some  of  our   correspondents 
who  have  the  knowledge,  reply  1 


cision. 

The  world  will  not  be  harmed  by  knowing  a  Ht^ 
tie  about  how  this  great  debate  was  earned  on, 
sol  will  ^  to  tell  them;  but  if  nobody  ever 
heard  or  saw  the  like,  thev  will  perhaps  hardly 
believe  me.  But  they  will  pardon  me,  fori  must 
copy  a  Uttle  after  the  debaters  themselves,  if  I  say 
things  without  wit  or  wisdom. 

The  contest  about  pins  was  not  whether  una 
were  of  use ;  for  this  everybody  knew ;  and  where 
people  had  knowledge,  there  was  no  place  for  de- 
debate.  Neither  was  it  a  Question  whether  any- 
body manu&ctured  pins ;  for  the  manufactnieri 
were  on  the  ground,  to  discover  whatever  might 
have  an  influence  on  their  chosen  occupation. 

The  whole  debate  was  on  the  important  ques- 
tion, <*what  constitutes  a  pin?"  The  debaters 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  the  great- 
pleaders,  the  long  pleaders,  and  the  sharp  plead- 
ers. The  great  debaters  urged  that  the  liead  was 
the  chief  end  and  substance  of  a  pin— that  a  thine 
without  a  head  was  no  more  a  pin  than  an.  old 
maid  was  a  part  of  mankind.  If  yon  use  one  to 
attach  one  part  of  the  web  of  humanity  to  anoth- 
er, it  will  not  stay  put ;  but  wHl  surelj  shove  it- 
self right  out  of  place,  becai»se  of  being  without 
ahead.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me,  unaccus- 
tomed as  I  am  to  reporting  such  great  arguments, 
to  do  full  justice  to  those  who  so  forcibly  argued 
that  pin-head  was  pin. 

The  long  pleaders  suited  their  manner  to  their 
subject,  and  made  long  and  polished  speeches  to 
prove  that  the  bar  constituted  the  pm.  There 
was  much  in  their  pleas.  So  long  argumentSy 
however,  I  have  not  time  now  to  report. 

The  sharp  pleaders  contended  that  the  pdnt 
was  the  essentiid  and  indispensable  end  and  sub- 
ject of  a  pin ;  so  much  so  that  the  point  really 
constituted  it  a  pin. 

From  the  three  contendiDK  parties  might  be 
heard  tiie  cries,  ''Bead  ispin  }^'^''B<ir  is  pin  ;" 
^*'Point  is  pin.^^ 

I  was  about  to  denounce  the  whole  assembly- 
it  was  on  my  tongue  to  call  them  all  a  set  of  fools, 
making  mockery  of  truth,  when  the  genius  of  re- 
flection addressed  me  saying,  "utter  no  word  of 
condemnation.  You  are  a  farmer.  You  axe 
numbered  among  agricultural  writers ;  and  yoo 
can  find  folly  to  condemn  in  your  own  department. 
You  may  hear  men  crying,  Head  is  pin,— Point  Is 
pin, — Bar  is  pin,  among  agricultural  writers.*' 

"Then  Isaw  and  considered  it  well;  I  looked 
upon  it  and  received  instruction."  ^     ^  ,, 

There  is  a  dass  of  farmers  who  depend  wholly 
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upon  quantity;  in  the  preparation  or  making  of 
manure.  They  ollbr  premiums  tothoee  who  will 
make  the  mest  manure  according  to  the  amount 
of  stock  kept.  They  are  oontiDually  crying ' '  Head 
18  pin.*'  Now  any  fool  can  nile  stuff  together  to 
make  a  heap ;  yet  his  heap  or  manure  may  he  no 
more  suited  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  soil  than 
a  saw-dust  pudding  would  be  to  meet  the  craT- 
ings  of  an  empty  stomach.  There  is  something 
besides  quantity  to  be  considered,  in  making 
large  heaps  of  compost.  Bulky  manures,  large 
masses  of^old  vegetable  matter  are  as  necessary 
to  the  soil  as  a  head  is  to  the  ]){a.  Without 
them  the  soil  will  certainly  remmn  in  as  bad  con- 
ation as  any  old  maid  in  this  wide  world.  Ton 
may  dress  it,  and  si|[h  over  it ;  but  it  will  bring 
forth  «)thing  but  gnef  and  sadness.  It  will  be 
barren.  It  must  be  married,  that  is,  onltiTated 
aoeording  to  the  natural  laws  of  ve^tabie  want, 
before  it  can  be  in  any  other  condition  than  that 
of  barrenness.  The  carbonaceous  matter  necessa- 
ry to  the  maturity  of  a  plant,  and  especiallv  of  a 
plant  bearing  seed,  will  not  all  be  supi^led  from 
the  air  durniff  the  short  life  of  the  plant.  Plants 
draw  earben  from  the  atmosphere,  but  not  in  suffi- 
<»eBt  quantity  to  meet  the  %aats  of  any  thing 
more  than  dwarfs  in  vegetable  life.  More  than 
ninety-eight  pounds  in  every  hundred  pounds  of 
wheat  or  lye  grain  belonged  originidly  to  water 
and  air.  These  are  driven  off  into  the  air  by  the 
process  of  burning.  This  is  the  pin-head  to  agri- 
culture. An  omission  at  this  point,  in  our  agri- 
<mlture,  will  certdnly  prove '  unfortunate  for  us. 
But  we  may  have  ever  so  much  old  vegetable  or, 
earbonaeeoas  matter  in  the  soil,  and  not  in  the. 
•tate  it  should  be  in  to  feed  plants,  or  where  the 
•oil  lacks  the  mineral  or  earthy  ingredients  of 
plants,  and  we  may  cry  out  oin-head  is  {na,  as 
moch  as  we  wiU,  we  shall  fina  that  the  crop  finis 
of  coming  to  maturity. 
There  is  another  set  of  men  connected  with  ag- 


The  intelligent  general  management  of  a  farm 
is,  unquestionably,  the  most  important  of  aD 
things  about  farming.  There  are  a  cIms  of  far- 
mers, however,  who  entirely  abuse  this  idea,  and 
contend  that  this  is  the  whole  matter.  They  de- 
spise all  ideas  of  improvement,  and  all  helps  from 
aoroad.  We  hear  them  incessantly  crying,  **Bsr 
is  pin."  They  care  not  for  pin-head  orpin-point. 
They  want  ndther  green  crops  nor  meadow  muek, 
neither  guano  nor  aiiy  thing  else. 

So  important  is  this  matter,  that  I  say  without 
hesitation  that  I  have  no  dispoeition  to  be  satis- 
fied with  books  or  papers,  on  agriculture,  which 
are  not  edited  by  men  who  are  practical  farmers. 
Othersmaytellusmany  good  tilings,  but  they 
give  us  so  many  bad  lessons  at  ^e  same  time, 
that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Hence  the 
strong  objections  to  <*  Book  fanning."  We  want 
a  pin  to  have  a  eoodr  head,  a  good  point,  and  a 
well  formed  and  polished  bar.  We  want  full 
views  in  agriculture,  ^so.  a.  g.  c. 


AORIOULTURB  IN  VIRGINIA. 


ricnltural  papers  and  books  who  are  continually 
crying, '* rant  is  pin."  They  are  from  week  to 
we^  making  exhibition  of  the  tables  which  chem 
bts  have  prepared  to  show  what  the  little  end  of 
vegetation  is  made  of.  That  is,  they  give  an  an- 
alysis of  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  discourse  untir- 
ingly upon  the  importance  of  supplying  these  sub- 
stances, which  are  the  elements  of  plants.  Tru- 
ly, the  point  of  a  pin  is  very  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  pin ;  but  these  men  may  stand  and 
cry,  '*Point  is  pin.  Point  is  pin,"  as  long  as  they 
please,  in  agricultural  matters,  and  when  I  take 
off  my  bat  to  make  a  bow  to  them,  on  the  high 
road  of  agricultural  progress,  they  may  expect 
it  to  be  done  in  the  style  a  Quaker  woiud  do  it. 
The  fact  is,  after  all,  that  the  ohemioal  compo- 
sition of  the  inorganic  or  earthly  matter  of  veg&- 
tablM  and  plants  is  only  the  little  end  of  Uie 

rsatest  of  all  matters  to  a  dependent  world.  It 
^  to  me  a  settled  and  certain  fact  that  there  are 
ninety-nine  failures  in  crops  from  other  causes 
about  which  littie  or  nothing  is  said  by  the  class 
of  teachers  referred  to,  where  one  such  failure  can 
be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  the  requisite  inorganic 
siemenis  of  idants.  In  the  use  of  guano,  super* 
phosphate,  plaster,  salt,  and  lime,  without  sup- 
plying the  soil  with  carbonaceous  matter,  men 
are  imitating  the  sharp  pleader,  crying  *<  Point  is 
|nn. ' '    Now  all  these  are  very  valuable,  and  chem< 


The  Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  not  only  loves 
the  garden,  and  knows  how  to  procure  some  of 
the  finest  fruits  and  flowers  that  are  produced  in 
this  vicinity,  but  knows  how,  also,  to  benefit  his 
readers  by  laying  before  them,  in  his  daily  JaurwUj 
many  itoms  of  interest  in  relation  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Prom  his  paper  we  copy  the 
following  account  of  the  progress  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Old  Dominion : — 

AGRicvLTirRB  IN  VIRGINIA. — A  State  Agricul- 
tural Fair  was  recently  held  in  Virginia,  which 
appears  by  the  published  reports  to  have  been 
the  largest,  most  enthusiastic,  and  most  interes- 
ting gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this  coun- 
try, and  one  which  promises  to  be  of  immense  im- 
portance in  advancing  the  interests  of  agricul- 
turists in  that  State.  We  have  had  some  brief 
accounts  of  this  fair.  It  commenced  on  the  1st 
of. November,  when,  however,  only  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Society  were  admitted  with- 
in the  enclosure.  On  the  2d,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
of  the  best  population  of  the  State  were  admit- 
ted. Everybody  was  not  merely  gratified,  but  as- 
tonished, as  well  at  the  immense  concourse  as  at 
the  extraordinary  display  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  resources  of  the  State.  The  annual 
address  was  delivered  by  John  R.  Edmunds.  On 
the  3d,  there  was  a  plowing  match,  at  which 
Madame  Sontag,  the  vocalist,  gave  $100  as  a 
premium  to  the  successful  plow.  Half  the  premi- 
um was  given  to  the  colored  plovnnan,  (a  slave,) 
and  half  to  the  owner  of  the  plow  and  team.  On 
the  4th,  the  exhibition  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  award  of  premiums,  and  these  were  by  no 
means  few  nor  small,  and  the  valedictory  address 
was  pronounced  by  Ex-Prerident  Tyler. 

But  the  most  enthusiastic  portion  of  the  per- 
formance was  exhibited,  in  the  nightly  meetings 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  during  the  we^k,  at 
Metropobtan  Hall.  Of  this  the  National  IntelU- 
gencer  says : 

*0n  the  second  night  a  proposition  was  intro- 


tal  analysis  also ;  but  we  have  had  enough  of  ma-|duoed  by  Lewis  B.  Harvie,  Esq.,  of  Amelia,  to 
«n^  everything  out  of  the  little  end  of  i^  thing.  *^ 
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raise  twenty  thonsand  dollars,  to  be  mrcBted  in 
State  Btocks,  as  a  permanent  endowment  of  the 
Society.  This  was  responded  to  in  the  most  en- 
thosiastic  terms,  varions  eentleman  putting  doym 
themseWes  and  their  whole  famiUes,  to  the  third 
generatidn,  as  life  members  of  the  society,  and  oth- 
ers plednng  their  respective  counties  for  from  $500 
to  $1000.  The  meeting  was  protracted  to  the 
hour  of  twelve,  and  before  adjourning  the  sum  of 
thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised ! 

The  same  scenes  were  enacted  on  Thursday  aAd 
Friday  ni^ts,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  kept  up 
in  a  practical  manner,  until  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  were  subscribed !  A  sug»&stion  that 
the  Legislature  should  be  called  uponfor  a  sub- 
scription was  promptly  put  down,  several  members 
declarinjg  that  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  now  that 
tbeir  spirit  was  aroused,  needed  no  help  of  that 
Und,  but  would  rely  on  themselves;  yet,  during 
the  proceeding,  it  was  found  that  professional  men, 
mechanics,  and  merchants,  all  claimed  the  right 
to  ud  m  putting  Virginia  agriculture  upon  a  nrm 
and  enduring  basis.  A  wag  declared  that,  so  &r 
from  asking  Legislative  help,  the  sodety  was  now 
readv  to  shave  the  Slate  debt  /" 

Think  of  this,  farmers  of  Massachusetts !  Six- 
ty thousand  dollars  subscribed  in  two  days  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  agriculture !  Here  is  a  spirit 
and  example  worthy  of  emulation.  Virginia  has 
heretofore  displayed  but  few  signs  of  healthy  ag- 
ricultural progress.  Her  £Eirms  and  plantations 
have  been  cropped  and  cropped  until  the^  have  be- 
come exhausted,  and  then  have  been  abandoned. 
Bat  we  presume,  one  of  the  first  efibcts  of  this  agri- 
cultural furor,  will  be  the  introduction  of  new  and 
improved  modes  of  culture,  by  which  the  s(»l 
may  be  kept  in  heart,  or  reclaimed.  The  agricul- 
tural wealth  and  pros^cts  of  Vir^nia  will  thus 
receive  an  ijqpetus  wmch  wUl  place  her  on  a  par 
with  other  States  whose  natural  resources  are 
not  so  great  in  this  important  branch  of  industry, 
We  look  upon  this  fair  as  the  dawning  of  a  new 
and  brighter  day  for  Virginia. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

TAB-WATBR  FOR  THB  ONION 
BCAOGOT. 

Ma.  Browk  : — As  I  have  been  a  constant  read 
or  of  your  Monthly  Farmer  for  a  year  past,  and  in 
it  have  noticed  some  remedies  to  save  onions  horn 


THANKSOZVINa. 

We  have  already  uttered  some  thoughts  in  rela- 
tion to  this  institution  which  annually  unites,  once 
more,  the  scattered  households  of  our  beloved 
New  England.  It  is  suggestive  of  many  pleasant 
thoughts  ;  arrests  the  current  of  worldly  ambition, 
chastens  the  hot  pursuit  of  gain,  strengthens  the 
ties  of  affection,  and  lifts  our  hearts  b  gratitude 
to  Him  who  knows  all  our  wants,  and  who  has 
abundantiy  supplied  them. 

In  a  former  article  we  briefly  spoke  of  the  Fort- 
ety  and  Wealth  of  the  Harvest.  We  will  now  g^e 
a  few  moAients  to  a  consideration  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Agricultural  Science.  This  u  a  promment 
cause  of  the  variety  and  abundance  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth 
has  become  a  Science  and  lays  under  contribution 
many  other  sciences ;  all  the  natural  sdences  are 
its  auxiliaries— botany,  chemistry,  geology,  Sco. 
A  multitude  of  the  best  minds  of  this  country  and 
Europe  are  engaged  in*it.  Many  of  our  uaivern- 
ties  have  a  department  assigned  to  it,  and  all, 
probably,  eventually,  will.  Some  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments have  organized  an  agricultural  Depart- 
ment; while  others  have  the  sulject  under  consid- 
eration ;  and  even  the  national  government  would 
have  had  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  ere  this,  if 
the  politicians  could  have  spared  time  from  their 
party  tactics.  But  the  farmers — three-fourths  of 
the  voters — will  soon  call  their  attention  to  the  . 
sul^ct.  What  an  amount  of  talent  vrill  these 
great  organizations  turn  to  this  chief  industrial 
pursuit!  Every  experiment,  discovery,  or  im- 
proved method,  in  any  comer  of  the  country,  wiH 
immediately  be  made  universal.  And  then  what 
a  multitude  of  local  societies  to  reduce  to  practice 
aU  this  knowledge,  correct  it  and  confirm  it  by 
experiment!  It  is  an  Art  as  well  as  a  Science; 
and  it  is  a  fine  art,  as  well  as  a  useful.  It  covers 
the  land  with  beauty  as  well  as  riches,  and  what 
is  not  the  least  benefit.this  pursmtis  elevated  from 
a  mill-horse  round  of  toil  to  an  intellectual  pursuit, 

..       j^       jvxv  i.Ti.u      i.*.xi.-toa  pursuit  of  taste  and  refinement.    A  Farmer's 

bewg  destroyed  by  the  maggot,  I  thought,  this  -,,  .  •       i.         •    •*         i_i     j»         •       .^      V 
h«tlason,rwouft  tryonetSdseeifitwoilddo  Clubm  a  town,  in  its  weekly  discussions  through 


any  good,  as  I  have  for  several  seasons  past  lost 
most  of  my  onions  bvthe  maggot.  Therefore,  last 
spring,  when  I  sowed  my  onions,!  made  the  drills 
and  sprinkled  ground  plaster  into  them  first,  then 
sowea  the  onion  seed  on  the  plaster,  and  covered 
it  with  the  soil,and  as  soon  as  the  onions  were  up 
five  or  six  inches  high,  I  procured  two  quarts  of 
tar  and  put  it  into  an  old  tin  ten  auart  p(ul  of  wa- 
ter. I  stirred  the  tar  up  and  let  it  soak  one  day, 
then  turned  the  tor  water  off  into  a  sprinkler  and 
sprinkled  it  over  the  onions  about  twice  lA  a  week, 
which  saved  the  most  of  them,  and  larger  and  bet- 
ter onions  I  never  ndsed  in  my  life,  they  being  the 
white  silver  skins.  I  lost  a  small  part  of  them,  I 
think,  by  not  applying  the  tar  water  soon  enough, 
as  the  maggot  had  got  into  a  few  before  I  began  to 
make  use  of  the  tar  water. 

Yours  respectfully,  j.  n, 

Meredith  Village,  N,  H.,  Nov.  16, 1853. 


the  winter,  will  do  as  much  to  cultivate  their  minds 
as  their  farms.  How  much  superior  to  the  old 
practice  of  drinking  cider  and  telling  stories  at 
their  nightiy  gatherings. 

Another  blesring  of  vast  importance  to  our  com- 
fort, is  the  elevation  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  They 
are  elevated  in  more  senses  than  one.  They  are 
elevated  in  dignity.  In  early  times,  the  trades 
were  badges  of  servitude— only  the  slaves  and  serfii 
were  mechanics !  The  mechanical  part  we  now  per- 
form by  machinery  nuses  more  individuals  into 
the  character  of  overseers.  We  have  greatly  im- 
pi^oved  upon  the  ancients.  They  made  war  upon 
their  neighbors  and  took  the  vanquished  to  do 
their  menial  work  We  have  pressed  the  elements 
into  oor  service,  which  Qod  made  for  that  very 
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parpoae.  We  have  made  the  flaming  6 re  draw  out 
chariotB,  the  wild  torrent  of  Oie  hillu  turn  oar 
spindleBf  aadlet  the  weary  et^ed  and  the  oppr^H&ed 
<»pti¥e  go  free.  Labor  is  now  raised  to  the  digni- 
tjof  an  intellectual  purstilt.  The  engineer,  and 
STen  the  fjictorj  girl  tending  her  iDome^are  raiBod 
to  the  pofiition  and  emolument  of  overseerfl. 

The  mechauic  Arta  have  conferred  vait  beneGts 
upon  agncultuf  al  pursuits ;  they  are^lso  elevated 
in  the  elegance  and  abundance  of  their  products 
Contrast  the  elegant  cutlery  and  glass  which  now 
grace  the  tables  of  all  elaaaea,  with  tha  wooden 
and  pewter  plates  and  spoona  of  even  forty  years 
agCh^-tha  carpets  and  papered  walla  ^  even  of  the 
poorest  now,  with  the  aanded  floors  and  smoky 
wainseotting  of  the  mosb  wealthy  then  \  Compare 
Ibe  baa  J  housewifoi  drawing  out  her  aolitary 
thread  month  after  month,  to  clothe  her  family, 
with  the  modem  factory — its  polished  machinery 
moving  like  the  planetary  system,  and  with  almost 
as  much  silence  and  yelocity !  Compare  the  qnal- 
ity,  variety,  and  elegance  of  fabrics  now,  and 
their  prices  fifty  years  ago. 

The  effect  of  these  improvements  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  benefidal.  A  great  increase  of 
comforts^  and  a  great  diminntion  of  coarse,  hard 
labor,  must  tend  to  raise  and  refine  society.  It 
will  be  felt  more  by  the  poorer  classes ;  for  the 
wealthy  never  were  condemned  to  want  and  drudg- 
ery. Released  from  the  more  wearing  labor,  and 
one  person  being  able  to  do  the  work  of  forty, 
they  must  necessarily  have  more  time  for  social 
,and  mental  enjoyment  and  improvement. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  a  few  of  the  blessings 
which  demand  our  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  ; 
others,  without  number,  are  constantly  flowing  in 
up<m  us.  The  possession  of  this  beautiful  heritage 
which  God  has  ^ven  us,  with  its  healthful  moon 
tains  and  fertilizing  streams ;  its  variety  of  climate 
and  varied  productions  of  soil  in  different  latitades; 
the  Union  and  harmony  of  the  States,  our  nol^e 
institutions,  and  the  independent  and  wholesome 
manicipal  regulations  of  the  towns.  These  are 
blessings  known  by  no  other  people  in  the  degree 
which  we  enjoy  them. 

May  they  find  a  lively  response  in  every  heart, 
and  influence  us  all  to  be  anxious  for  ourselves 
iess,  and  seek  the  happmess  of  others  more. 


4,  The  roots,  where  cut,  heal  better,  and  are 
prepared  to  send  out  freah  ones  even  before  th^ 
firoat  ie  out  of  the  ground. 

5.  The  winter  and  spring  tain  eettles  the  earth 
around  the  roota. 

G.  The  trees  are  well  eatablished  before  warm 
weather  overtakes  them. 


AuTuxM  Tkansplantikq  of  Fruit  Tred. — Hov- 
ey*$  Magizine  gives  the  fbllowing  reasons  why 
autumn  transplanting  is  preferable  to  that  of 
spring,  on  all  soils  in  good  condition  for  the  growth 
of  fruit-trees,  and  they  should  be  planted  in  no 
other: 

Autumn  planting  is  better  than  spring  for  th<> 
foUowing  reasons : 

1.  The  time  is  longer  than  spring. 

2.  The  ground  is  in  better  condition. 

3.  The  trees  are  then  in  the  most  dormant 
•tote. 


Fflr  tkt  ^ew  England  Fc^mur. 
RAIIiHOADSTOOHHOIjBBRS  BBNBFAO- 
TOHS  TO  THE  OOtTlfTBT. 
'  MEseas.  EDiroaa- — ^It  is  a  fact  that  the  oridnal 
atockholderB  of  Turnpike  loads,  Canals  and  EaU- 
roads,  as  a  general  thing,  have  benefited  the  pub- 
lie  and  injured  themselvea,  that  isj  if  we  conaidet 
the  money  spent  by  individuals  for  the  good  of  the 
pubUo,  a  k>68.  Very  few  of  the  enterprising  men 
who  have  eone  ahead  in  making  new  discoveries 
and  public  improve  roenta  have  been  re  warded  with. 
aayirLing  like  an  equivalent  for  their  services  ei- 
cept  the  gratification  every  benevolent  man  feels 
at  doing  good.  From  before  the  days  of  Elijah 
the  prophet  dovm  to  the  days  of  Columbus,  and 
then  to  the  present  time,  the  prophets,  astrono- 
mers, inventors  of  printing  ana  numerous  other 
public  benefactors,  have  not  been  treated  with 
marks  of  esteem  or  extrinsic  politeness  by  the 
greater  mass  of  mankind. 

At  the  commencement  of  railroad  n^akins  in 
this  countiy  erroneous  opinions  were  formea  by 
many  people  who  were  suspicious  that  some  kind 
of  a  monster  monopoly  was  about  to  take  place  to 
trespass  upon  individual  interest  and  deprive  them 
oftneir  rights,  and  that  railroad  corporations 
would  enrich  themselves  on  the  "  spoils'^  of  the 
travelling  public.  It  is  true  that  the  railroad 
mania  commenced  amons  wealthy  men  of  an  en- 
terprising description,  who  were  willing  to  hazard 
in  a  came  which  promised  novelty  if  not  riches, 
and  It  is  also  true  that  other  rich  men,  dififerentiy  ^ 
organized,  would  not  vest  a  dollar  in  any  direction 
unless  in  stocks  where  they  were  sure  of  being  the 
better  by  9  or  12  per  cent,  interest.  Many  of  the 
landholders  in  the  country,  influenced  by  the 
clamor  of  interested  persons,  obstinately  refused 
to  sell  thdr  land  at  any  rational  price  when  a 
railroad  would  enhance  the  value  of^their  proper^ 
to  more  than  double  its  former  value.  That  same 
b^otry  which  has  in  all  affea  been  the  annoyanoe 
of^very  enterprise,  seemed  to  revive  and  show  its 
hideous  figures  as  late  as  the  19th  century.  The 
stockholders  in  railroads  acting  from  the  motives 
of  gain,  novelty,  public  benevolence  or  from  what- 
ever inflaences  have  been  among  the  greatest  bene- 
factors to  the  farming  interest  as  well  as  every 
other  interest,  except  their  own,  in  the  coun- 
try. The  original  stockholders  have  "beat  the 
bush"  and  the  farmers,  speculators  and  non-stook- 
holding  buriness  puUic,  have  caught  the  bird 
The  stockholders  are  accountable  for  every  expense, 
liable  for  every  damage  through  carelessness  of 
officers,  and  accidents,  are  prosecuted  for  every 
littie  injury  of  person  or  property,  and  fined  with- 
out mercy  by  an  unfeeling  jury  for  frightemng 
**  distressed  damsels,"  incrud^nc  other  mishaps  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  of  misfortunes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  non-stockholdinjc,  riding  public, 
have  no  risk  to  run  only  the  risk  olbruises,  broken 
bones,  broken  necks,  and  strangulation  and  suflb- 
cation  under  drawbridges  and  in  muddy  streams, 
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which  calamities  are  not  much  thoDght  of  provid- 
ed there  is  steam  enough  put  on  to  produce  the 
desired  speed. 

On  the  whole,  the  land  proprietors  and  those 
who  have  not  lifted  a  finger  to  aid  in  the  construe- 
taon  of  rtdlroads  have  received  the  henefit  in  the 
rise  of  their  lands  and  the  cheapness  of  oonvejance 
of  persons  and  freight,  too  much  at  the  expense 
of  enterprising  stockholders,  who  are  spectators 
ofthe  success  of  their  philanlhrophie  Bcbemes  to 
benefit  their  countrr.  According  to  ihe  weekly- 
salee  of  stocks  in  railroads  very  few  of  them  pay  as 
high  as  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  shares,  and 
more  whicn  pay  but  little  or  nothing;  but  still  the 
stockholders  ought  to  feel  weU  rewarded  for  the 
accomplisment  of  theur  successfol  enterprises  in 
acts  or  benevolence. 

It  is  to  be  regreted  that  railroad  corporations 
have  not  better  feelings  to:pvard  each  other ;  if 
they  were  disposed  to  assist,  instead  of  exercising 
a  baleful  competition  to  injura  each  other,  it  would 
be  more  in  Obristian  character,  and  more  to  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  all  parties.  Where  there 
18  litigation  there  is  always  waste,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  railroads  would  do  well  to  have  as  little 
money  aa  possible  spent  in  ill  nature,  that  the 
deserving  stockholders  might  have  more  to  com- 
pensate tnem  for  the  risk  they  hare  ron  and  the 
expenses  they  have  been  at.  I  hope  the  millennium 
among  railroad  corporations  wiS  soon  take  place, 
when  thev  will  sit  down  in  smiling  repose  to- 
eether,  (T  do  not  mean  on  the  track,)  when  there 
shall  be  no  disagreement  among  them  to  cause 
mjury  to  either  party,  when  they  shaU  all  a^ree 
in  equitable  charges  for  passengers  and  freight 
that  railroad  conveyance  throughout  the  eoontry 
may  be  sustained  without  bearing  too  heavily 
npon  an  enterprising  class  of  citizens.  This  war- 
fare of  driving  one  anotlier  from  the  field  gener^ 
ally  costs  more  than  it  comes  to  ;  the  ground  is 
generally  purchased  at  a  dearer  rate  than  it  would 
eost  by  treaty.  Christian  policy  is  the  best,  after 
fU.  Silas  Brown 

■  Wilmington,  1853. 


haa  always  required  the  same  team  to  plow  the 
same  depth  and  width  with  a  single  plow.  But  we 
have  great  confidence  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Cultivator  in  agricultural  dynamics, 
and  hope  he  will  explain  to  us  the  reasons  for  hia 
opinions.         • 


N.  B.  I  haTe  made  assertions  in  the  above  oom 
moDication,  if  doubted,  I  think  I  can  prove  by 
statistics  which  are  omitted  in  this  that  the  com- 
munication should  not  occupy  more  than  its  share 
of  room. 


DoUBXiB,  OR  MXOBZaAN  PZOW. 

The  Albany  Cultivator^  in  reply  to  questions  of  a 
correspondent,  says : — '*The  Michigan  Plow,which 
is  strictly  a  /r«7icA-plow,  is  a  capital  implement, 
but  it  requires  nearly  double  the  amount  of  team 
to  draw  it,  that  is  needed  for  a  common  plow  of 
corresponding  size. ' ' 

We  have  given  the  double  plow  a  pretty  fair 
trial  on  our  own  farm,  and  have  conversed  with 
several  excellent  plowmen,  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  power  required  for  this  plow,  compared  with 
one  having  a  single  mould-board,  and  the  opinion 
is  common  that  the  double  plow  requires  no  more 
power,  if,  indeed,  it  does  quite  as  much,  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work.  We  plow  a  furrow  eight 
and  nine  inches  in  depth  by  ten  Inches  wide,  with 
two  pair  of  oxen,  on  a  stiff  sward  land,  where  it 


For  the  Jfev  England  Farmor. 

TAXsls  PLOWmO,  AO. 

Mr.  Editor  r — ^Much  has  been  written  and  said 
of  late,  on  the  subject  of  '*Fall  Plowing,"  as 
whether  adrisable  or  not.  Some  contend  that  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  plow  ground  wanted  for 
spring  crops  in  the  &11,  while  others  say  very  lit- 
tfe  or  no  soil  should  fie  exposed  to  the  frosts  of 
winter  in  a  plowed  state.  Our  experience  leads  us 
to  say  that  mil  plowing  is  a  benefit  and  an  advan- 
tage according  to  circumstances.  Some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  we  turned  over  a  homestead  mead- 
ow just  before  winter  set  in,  and  in  that  conditioB 
it  lay  till  spring.  We  endeavored  to  plow  as  near 
six  inches  aeep  as  we  could,  and  as  the  work  was 
done  with'the  "Prouty  Plow,"  it  was,  of  course, 
well  turned  over.  The  soil  was  an  upland  old  sward 
which  had  not  been  plowed  for  some  thirty  Tea». 
In  the  spring  the  soil  was  levelled  down  with  the 
roller  and  harrowed  without  plowing,  and  planted 
to  com,  when  a  heavy  crop  was  produced.  Ifo 
manure  was  plowed  in  the  fall  previous,  nor  was 
anjf  used  in  the  sprinc  exeeptinc  some  compost, 
which  was  spread  on  the  gravel  knolls.  Sinee  that 
time  we  hav^  turned  over  meadows  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  the  spring  spread  on  a  heavy  coat  of 
fresh  manure,mixing  and  covering  it  as  well  as  m 
could  with  the  harrow,  and  not  plowing  it  again 
for  fear  of  tearing  up  the  old  sward.  In  this  way 
fine  crops  of  com  and  potatoes  have  been  pro- 
duced at  small  expense  of  labor  But  a  better  way, 
we  think,  would  Dc,  to  eive  the  old  meadow  or 
sward  a  good  covering  of  stable  or  dung  manure, 
tuminff  it  down  six  or  eie ht  inches  deep,  and  let- 
ting it  uiy  till  spring.  StiU,a8  stable  or  dung  man- 
ure is  not  generally  at  hand  in  the  fiill,  a  good 
way  is  to  get  the  oinure  all  out  on  to  the  swaid, 
or  meadow,  in  the  b^  **'ng,  and  then  in  the  first  of 
May,  spread  and  turn  '•«''  manure  all  down  with 
a  six  or  eight  inch  furrow.  '  ^'e  consider  the  difl^ 
ence  betwixt  fall  and  sprtn^  plowing,  as  being 
more  with  the  eonvenienee  or  the  farmer  as  to 
time,  than  whether  the  soil  shall  be  killed  by  one 
process,  or  cured  by  another.  Both  plans  have 
their  peculiar  advantages — fall  plowing  in  break- 
ing down  oM  swards  that  are  inclining  to  stiff  clay , 
and  exponng  a  multitude  of  larvae  of  nsects  to 
kilUog  frosts,  while  sprins  plowing  has  all  the  ad- 
vantfi^es  peculiar  to  itseir    All  farmers  of  **pTO^ 


£0  in  for  deep  plowing.  And  yet  we  think 
a  ereat  deal  of  unnecessary  talk  has  been  madi»  as 
to  uiow  just  how  lone  time  it  shall  take  to  get  dowjn 
to  a  certain  depth  oTscmI,  say  ten  inohos.  There  is 
little  dtauDU  that  a  farmer  will  plow  an  old  fv]d 
at  a  deptn  of  eight  or  ten  inches  the  first  tiuie, 
unless  it  should  be  done  by  the  double  plowii.^  of 
surface  and  subsoiling.  n  e  never  have  yet  &•  en 
an  acre  of  sml,  whether  it  be  a  good  soil  or  at)  •  kl , 
barren  soil,  that  ever  was  injured  in  the  lon^  run 
by  deep  plowing.  Others  may  have  seen  divi  t :  ly 
to  the  contrary  ,and  if  so,  then  all  very  well.  Tuke 
an  old  barren  field  and  plow  it  eight  inches  deep, 
the  first  time,  cmd  the  subsoil  brought  to  the  sur- 
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hce  will  have  a  sterile  a)[>pearaiice.  In  that  case  the 
■Lanore  or  most  of  it  ^shoald  be  spread  apon  the  sur- 
face and  worked  into  the  8<m1  with  the  narrow  and 
twltiTator.  This  top  or  sabsml,  after  it  has  nnder- 
gODe  ihe  actioii  of  the  san,  air  and  rains  together 
with  the  workings  of  the  harrow,  coltiTator  and 
hoes  will  become  as  good,  or  even  better  than  the 
top  soil  tamed  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,by  the 
mi  of  the  season.    We  think  as  mnch  wiu  be 
gained  in  deepening  the  so'd  for  a  permanent  im- 
provement in  one  season  in  this  way,  as  would  be 
fsined  in  two  or  three  years  by  lowering  the  plow- 
lAg  an  inch  or  two  in  a  season.    On  many  {arms 
the  soil  is  so  uniform  that  one  kind  of  piow,  and 
other  implements, to  match  is  all  that  wUf  be  neces- 
my  for  the  fiu»er  to  haTe4f  they  are  of  the  right 
lBMl,saohaa''Prouty's"  or  *<Rnggles"  pattern.  A 
good  sward  plow  will  be  a  good  ^w  to  plow  mel 
low  or  stock  ground,  as  we  hare  found  after  ten 
▼ears  trial.  Many  teachers  will  say,that  you  must 
nave  one  plow  to  plow  sward  ground  and  another 
to  idow  mellow  ground,  one  to  plow  flat  surfiices, 
«aa  another  to  plow  lapped  funows,  and  so  on. 
Now  there  is  no  objection  that  we  can  raise  to  lar^ 
mt rs  haying  all  these  plows  if  they  feel  so  ^sposed. 
But  three    oc  four  plows   of  the  right   stamp, 
OQSting  from  eight^to  tea  dollars  a  plow,  makes  a 
handsome  sum  when  put  together,  if  eyery  person 
srerages  one  good  plow,  it  will  be  more  than  we 
shall  oKpeet  to  see  in  the  next  ten  years  to  oome. 
Of  oourse  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  soils 
•hould  be  plowed  with  one  plow,  it  will  yary  of 
course,  accor^ne  to  cireumstaiioes.    But  a  plow 
that  will  turn  a  furrow  eleyen  or  twelye  inches  in 
width,  may  do  the  work  just  as  efiectuaHy  as  one 
tenmg  a  7  or  8  inch  farrow.    The  differenoe   is 
not  so  muoh  in  the  width  of  the  furrow  slice  cut, 
as  it  is  in  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done. 
The  difierenee  would  be  a  quarter  or  a  third 
mere  furrow  stices  in  a  field,  in  one  ease,  than  ihe 
ctiier,  but  no  diflforence  in  the  yield  of  the  crop 
will  be  seen.    The  same  prindbie  may  be  afvplied 
4o  mellow  plowing,  a  heayy  plow  could  workthei 
soil  oyer  just  as  effeotuallV  as  a  light  plow,  and  at 
the  same  time  do  the  work  muph  mster  with  econ- 
Qaa^  of  lime.  Yours,  Sue,,        L.  Dubamd. 

J>er(fyi  Ct.,  Nov,  29, 1853. 


her,  1853,  the  death  of  Jims.  B.  TisctfiiACinR  was 
announoed  by  Samuel  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  (late 
President  of  the  Society.)         ^  ^,   ,    -„  , 

On  motion,  the  President,  J.  8.  Cabot,  of  Salem, 
appointed  Samuel  Walker,  Wiffiam  8.  Eng,  and 
B.  V.  French,  a  Committee  to  draft  resolutjons 
expressiye  of  the  sense  of  the  Society  upon  their 

lOH. 

The  Committee  reported  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  which  wero  adopted :  

Whereas  f  God  in  his  Proyidence  has  called  ftoni 
this  scene  of  his  labors,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
streittth,  ani  suddenly,  without  premonition,  our 
beloyed  associate,  James  B.  Teschmaoher-it  is 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  • 
Sodety,  while  they  acknowledge  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  of  God,  and  bow  brfore  this  solemn  en- 
denoe  of  his  power,  deeply  and  mnoerely  mourn  the 
loss  they  haye  sustained.  In  Mr.  l^hmaeher 
this  Soeisty  possessed  an  aoeompKshed  and  expe- 
rienced horticulturist,  a  wise  and  cautious  adviser, 
and  an  actiye  and  useful  member;  while  each  of  us, 
his  late  assodates,  oyer  found  in  him  an  intelligent, 
interesting  and  onnretending  companion,  an  hon- 
orable man  and  a  nrm  friend. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death.  Science,  Literatare 
and  the  Arts  haye  been  depriyed  of  an  earnest  stu- 
dent and  a  faithful  expounder — one  eyer  anxious 
to  learn,  and  always  willing  to  impart  knowledge. 

Resolved,  That,  in  token  of  esteem  for  the  char- 
aeter  and  aoqnirements  of  our  late  assodate,  and 
of  soRow  for  his  loss,  the  members  of  this  Sodety 
will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  moummg  for  thirtj 

Hesohed,  That  we  tender  oui  sympathy  to  his 
bereayed  widow  and  femily ;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sodety  be  reauested  to  transnyt  to 
them  a  copy  of  the  Preamble  and  Resolutions;  and 
that  the  same  be  published. 

The  Sodety  tiien,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect, 
imme^ateiy  ac^ouined. 


JAMBS  B. 

One  after  another,  the  good  and  the  useffal  are 
taken  from  us,  while  yet  in  the  midst  of  life  and 
health,  leaving  wide  chasms  in  the  ranks  of  those 
deyoted  to  our  beloyed  Art.  Eyen  if  they  were 
Mly  ripe,  like  a  shook  of  com  in  its  season,  and 
thdr  days  of  actiye  usefulness  were  oyer,  we  should 
oeaie^y  know  how  to  spare  them  ;  but  when  cut 
4awn  suddenly,  taken  from  our  sides,  as  it  were, 
while  laboring  in  our  accustomed  fidds,  it  deeply 
impresses  us  with  the  sublunary  natuie-^yen  of 
the  richest  and  the  ^t  of  all  things  here.  While; 
we  cherish  their  memory,  therefore,  in  our  deep- 
est heart,  we  will  do  as  they  would  probably  haye 
udfised  us,  press  on  with  duty,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  endeayor  to  add  as  many  real  Uesnngs  to 
the  world  as  they  have  added. 

At  a  spedal  meetins  of  the  Massachusetts  Uor- 
tfeoltund  Sodety,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  Noyem- 


HUMUS. 
The  fertilify  of  a  soU  is  generally  considered  to 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  humus  it  oontains. 
No  matter  how  effident  it  may  be  in  organic  sub- 
stances, a  portion  of  organic  matter  is  indispensa- 
bly lequisita  to  ensure  prodoctiyeneas.  The  beet 
and  most  economical  method  of  supplying  hunms 
to  soil,  perhaps,  is  by  turning  in  green  orbps.^ 
When  this  method  of  amelioration  is  adopted,  the 
yegetables  selected  for  turning  in  should  be  such 
as  derive  the  most  of  their  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  in  other  words  those  which  are 
least  exhausting  to  the  soil  in  which  they  gn>w. 
Up  to  the  period  of  infloresoenoe,  buckwheat,  peas, 
dover^  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  classified  in 
the  same  category,  draw  but  slightiy  from  the 
soil,  the  economy  of  nature  being  such  in  regard  to 
them,  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  ali- 
ment is  demanded  from  this  source.  Hence  it  is 
that  soils  which  are  neariy  or  quite  defident  of 
vegetable  energy,  are  abundantiy  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  amoont  of  haulm,  though  they 
would  necessarily  fail  to  perfect  a  crop  of  grain. 
When  buckwheat,  peas,  clover,  eto.,  are  inhumed 
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bj  being  oarefiilly  and  syMemalMallj  tamed  ki  by 
the  plow,  and  imbedded  in  the  8(nl,  the  vegetable 
organism  is  immediately  broken  np,  and  eonTerted 
into  humus  on  vegetable  food :  the  fennentation 
or  patrefactive  process,  requisite  to  this  resolt  be- 
ing completed  with  greater  or  less  rapdity,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  dianioter 
and  con  dition  of  the  crop  at  the  time  of  turning 
it  down.  The  gaseous  products  of  the  fermenting 
Biasa  are  imbibed  readily,  and  with  great  facility 
by  the  soil,  while  this  other  products—viz :  those 
of  a  solid  or  fluid  character,  if  permitted  to  remain 
an<fi8turbed,  are  speedily  incorporated  and  mixed 
with  it.  But  should  the  soil  be  again  plowed  be 
fore  the  process  of  decomposition  has  been  thor- 
oughly perfected,  as  is  too  often  the  ease,  especially 
when  a  dry  crop  is  to  svooeed  a  green  one,  macb 
the  larger  portion  of  the  gaseous,  and  not  a  small 
per  centum  of  the  fluid  products,will  be  dissipated, 
and  of  eourse  lost  to  the  soM.  It  is  therefore  a  good 
plan  to  turn  in  the  green  crop  with  a  deep  furrow, 
and  prepare  the  surface  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  to  be  sown,  by  harrowing,  as  the  plow  goes 
too  deep  for  profit,  and  prevents  thereby,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  very  results  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce. A  writer  in  one  of  oor  most  popular  agri- 
coltural  publications,  discussing  the  importance 
to  the  farmer,  of  this  system  of  amelioration  on 
.light  arenaceous  soils,  says:— 

"In  order  to  obviate  wastage,  and  to  render  the 
mass  more  speedily  and  effectually  available  to  the 
growing  plants,  it  is  recommended  before  turning 
the  ameliorating  mass,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre  be  applied.  This,  by 
fts  powerful  action  upon  the  buried  fibres  and  fo- 
liage, will  induce  a  vigorous  and  rapid  fermenta- 
tion, and  as  the  lime  will  immediately  absorb  and 
fix  the  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the  most  important 
products  of  vegetable  decomposition, as  well  as  form 
a  ready  combination  with  the  vegetable  matter  of 
the  mass,  its  application  is  highly  essential  in  or- 
der to  obviate  unnecessary  waste,  and  to  faeffitate 
both  the  decomposition  of  the  haulm,  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  its  frucUfying  products,  by  the  in- 
tended crop.  Lands  of  a  light,  arenaceous  texture 
are  often  indebted  for  their  supposed  incorrigible 
sterility  and  nnproduetiyenese  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  noxious  acids  or  salts.  These  are  some- 
times innate  to  the  soil,  though  more  commonly 
produced  by  the  application  of  matters  intended 
as  manures.  But  whatever  their  origin  or  char- 
acter, they  are  speedily  neutralised  and  rendered 
perfectly  inoxious  by  lime.  Should  there  be  ez' 
tant  any  original  or  insoluble  humus  in  the  soil, 
it  will  also,  by  the  efficacious  action  of  this  miner- 
al, be  converted  into  a  salutary  and  highly  nu&i- 
tioue  pabulum,  or  food  for  the  succeeding  crop.*' 

On  clayey  lands,  the  turning  in  of  green  crops 
has  a  tendency  to  break  the  oohesiveness  which  is 
one  of  the  prindpal  cause*  which  render  them 


unproductive.  We  are  of  course  speaking  of  soila 
characterised  by  a  vastly  preponderating  amount 
of  aluminous  matter,  and  not  of  that  more  com- 
mon and  valuable  description  of  lands,  known  a» 
dayey  loams.  These  are  so  constitoted  as  rarely 
to  demand  any  efllirt  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator^  to  change  their  constitutional  charac- 
ter, and  are  generally  capacified  for  productivenessr 
if  but  a  slight  quantity  of  manure  is  appfied,  an* 
nually,  to  the  crops  they  are  required  to  produce. 
But  in  all  tenacious,  viscid  and  retentive  ofaiya, 
which  require  loosening,  the  fermentation  of  a 
green  crop,  produces  highly  beneficial  results.  It 
also  communicates  to  the  soil  many  prindples  of 
which  it  was  before  deficient :  such,  for  instance^ 
as  the  inorganic  elements  of  vegetation,  andasdata 
powerfully,  in  rendering  soluble,  and  therefore  ap- 
propriable, the  insoluble  substances  it  prerioualj 
contained.  On  this  account,  unfermented  manure 
is  always  beneficial  to  such  soils,  and  productive 
of  the  most  obvious  eflbcts,  both  on  the  soS  and 
crops. 

— "    r 

F0r  the  New  Engkmd  Farmer. 
RAIN  IN  A   TBAR— SLAOEINa  LIMB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents who  have  a  rain  guage,  please  inform 
me  through  the  Ftirmer,  the  qciantity  that  usuaUy 
fidlsina  year?  (a.) 

How  much  water  should  be  applied  to  lune 
when  slacked,  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  how 
jnach  salt  should  be  added  to  the  water  ?  (h,) 

How  much  of  the  slacked  lime  ought  to  be  add- 
ed to  a  cord  of  muck  to  be  osed  as  a  dresmng  fat 
potatoes  in  the  hills,  (c.)  Please  answer  and 
obUce.  S.  TxMiTF. 

E,  RaytMndf  Me, 

RflUBKS.  (a.)— The  amount  of  nun  falling  in 
the  course  t)f  a  year  varies  in  diflerent  places.  Id 
an  English  work,  we  find  the  statement  to  be» 

Under  th«  tropics  of  the  Now  VITorld 115  iaelMk 

"  »'  "     Old  World 76  " 

Within  the  tropics  genermlly 96|  *^ 

In  the  lempente  sone  of  the  New  World, 

(United  Slates,) - 87  *^ 

Of  the  Old  World «J<  »* 

Generally. Ml  '' 

We  have  no  reliable  tables  at  hand  to  show  the 
amount  of  rain  falling  annually  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  but  have  supposed  it  to  be  not  quite 
so  much,  (induding  snow)  as  stated  above. 

(6.)  Add  salt  to  water  so  long  as  the  water  will 
dissolfc  it,  then  wet  the  lime  with  it  until  the  mass 
falls  in  a  fine  powder. 

(c.)  Add  equal  to  a  cask,  at  least,  of  undacksd 
lime  to  each  cord  of  meadow  mock ;  tod  more,  if 
lime  comes  to  you  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  whole 
should  then  be  worked  over  most  thoroughly,  so 
tti^t  all  the  muck  may  be  impregnated  with  the 
lime. 


^Tln  BuffiJo,one  firm  alone  have  sold  and  shipped 
over  ibar  thousand  barrels  of  apples  this  fidL 
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SHORT  BOBN,  OR  DURHAM  HSIFBRa 
The  Short  Samed  Caiile,  a&der  which  denomi- 
turn  are  inoluded  the  BoUemess  and  Teeswaier 
bfeeds,  have  been  sappoeed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  a  cross  with  some  large  bnlls  that  were 
imported  a  century  ago,  from  Holland  into  York' 
•bird,  and  in  the  east  and  north  parts  of  which 
country  the  two  latter  breeds  had  been  long  es- 
tablished and  deservedly  esteemed. 

The  cattle  are  of  a  good  size,  and  are  beautiful- 
ly mottled  with  red  spots  upon  a  white  ground  ; 
their  backs  are  level ;  the  throat  clean  ;  the  neck 
fine,  but  not  too  thin,  especially  towards  the  shonl- 
der;  the  carcass  foil  and  round ;  the  qnarterv  long ; 
and  the  hips  and  rump  even  and  wide.  They 
stand  rather  high  on  their  legs,  but  this  must  be 
carried  to  a  very  little  extent ;  they  handle  veiy 
kindly,  are  light  in  their  bone,  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  and  have  a  very  fine  coat  and  mellow 
hide.  They  possess  the  valuable  properties  of  fat- 
tening kindly  at  an  early  age,  and  of  yielding  large 
qoantities  of  milk. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  breed  of  cattle  is  best  for  the  yoke,  the 
shambles  and  for  milk ;  but  we  believe  that  who- 
ever rear«  and  feeds  well  the  Short  Horns,  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  them  for  either  of 
the  objects  mentioned  above.  * 


For  ike  Iftw  Eng/and  Farmer, 
BIROS  OF  NBW  BNOX-AMD. 

TBBIB  PAST  AND  PBR86NT  HISTORY No.  8. 

BT  8.   F.  roWLBR. 

The  American  Robin  is  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  North  American  C(»itinent.  Its  hab- 
its are  so  well  known  to  overy  one,  that  no  dee* 
onption  is  here'  necessary.  The  claim,  which  this 
bud  is  supposed  to  have  upon  our  proteetioD,  in 
consequence  of  its  feeding  on  insects,  is,  we  fear, 
not  well  founded.  We  have  noticed  some  oontro* 
vei^y  in  our  horticultural  journals  upon  this  point, 
tad  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  nnpopn- 
Uu  side  of  this  question,  against  the  claims  of  the 
rohb,  as  a  bird,  useful  to  tbe  farmer  and  horticol- 
tuist.  The  Redbreast  is  a  thrash,  feeding  for  the 
es;  sometimes,  and 
perhaps  from  necessity,  upon  insects.  We  had 
proceeded  thus  far  in  our  communication,  when  a 
nsmale  friend  looking  over  our  shoulder,  exdaimed, 
von  certainly  do  not  intend  to  give  the  robin  a 
bad  name,  and  publish  it  to  the  world,  by  send' 
ing  it  to  the  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 
I  lepHed,  yon  would  not  have  me  exhibit  the 
ohsraoter  of  the  robin,  to  our  farmers  and  horti- 
mUnrists,  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  the  truth 
would  warrant.  You  wrong  me  in  supposing  anv 
•Qoh  thing.  Wrong  yon,  quoth  our  fav  faencT, 
her  smpathy  for  the  good  name  of  her  favorite 
biid,  being  now  fully  enlisted ;  who  has  wronged 
yon?  certainly,  I  have  not,  it  is  you,  that  has 
VTODfled  the  dear  Robin-red-breast,  that  covered 
with  leaves  the  babes  in  tbe  wood,  and  whose  in- 
j^MSQce  and  social  habits,  have  so  long  been 
w  pastoral  poetry,  and  nursery  rhymes.    I 


reason  to  expect,  sir,  something  better  of  yon, 
than  this,  aner  all  your  assertions  of  love  for  our 
birds.  And  as  to  robins  not  eating  insects,  yon 
certunly  are  mistaken,  for  I  have  noticed  them 
several  times,  the  past  summer,  feeding  their 
young  with  worms.  Ah !  my  dear,  but  tbe  earth 
worms,  which  you  saw  in  the  robins!  mouths  ave 
not  insects,  and  I  am  sorry  here  to  notice  your 
iffnorance.  And  I  am  unwilling  that  your  robins 
sbould  destroy  them,  as  they  are  entirely^  harm- 
less, and  useml  in  pulverizing  and  preparing  tbe 
soil  for  plants.  And  I  am  constrained  to  sa^, 
that  after  many  years'  observation,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  the  robin  as  the  greatest  of  all 
pests  to  the  cultivators  of  fruit,  not  even  excepting 
that  personification  of  mischief  to  the  horticul- 
turist, the  Cherry  Bird.  It  be^ns  by  committing 
its  depredations  on  the  first  fruit  ripe  in  the  gar- 
den, and  continues  to  do  so,  until  the  last  is  gath- 
ered. There  are  also  many  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  whose  fine  appearance  in  Autumn,  depend- 
ing principally  upon  their  scarlet  fruit,  that  are  de- 
prived of  all  their  beauty  by  robins,  in  their  eager 
desire  to  obtain  the  hemes  as  soon  as  ripe.  Theve 
is  hardly  anything  in  the  shape  of  small  fruits 
or  hemes  they  refuse.  We  have  seen  them  feed 
upon  the  hemes  of  the  Buckthorn  and  Arum,  not- 
withstanding they  were  made  to  feel  their  drastic 
powers .  They  also  devour  Poke  -berries,  until  theii 
very  flesh  is  stained  with  their  crimson  jiuces. 
The  claim  which  the  robin  may  be  supposed  to 
have  on  our  sympathies,  in  consequence  of  its  re- 
lation to  its  English  namesake,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
rather  slight.  The  English  robin  is  smaller  than 
ours,  and  resembles  it  in  nothing  but  its  red  breast. 
It  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  nearer  related  to  your 
favorite  bird,  than  fifth  cousin.  And  now,  alr 
thoogh  truth  has  compelled  us  thus  to  speak  of 
the  robin *s  habits,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  entertaining  any  murderous  feelings  towaids 
him,  such  for  instance,  as  would,  under  any  cit- 
cumstances,  however  provoking,  tempt  ns  to  shoot 
him.  No,  nothing  shall  move  ns  to  harm  '^the 
little  bird  with  bosom  red,'*  for  notwithstanding 
<*  all  their  fiiults,  we  love  them  still."  We  will 
continue  to  cherish  and  protect  them,  for  tbe 
honest  confidence  they  manifest  toward  us,  for 
their  pleasant  and  vigorous  note,  on  a  bright  and 
beautiful  spring  morning,  and  for  the  interest  and 
beaaty  they  impart,  in  common  with  other  birds, 
to  the  landscape  and  garden.  We  will  protaet 
them,  in  fine,  tor  the  love  we  entertain  for  all  birds; 
the  love  of  an  ornithologist,  so  ardent  and  strong, 
like  that  which  prompted  in  view  of  death,  the 
author  of  the  American  Ornithology,  Alexander 
Wilson,  to  exclaim,  '<  bury  me  where  the  birds 
will  sinj;  over  my  grave."  The  next  bird,  which 
will  claim  our  attention  is  the  King-bird,  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  fly-catcher  tribe.  His 
habits  are  well  known  to  every  fimner,  and  he  is 
distinguished  for  his  love  for  the  honey  bee,  and 
his  fondness  for  seeking  every  opportunity  to  tease 
a  hawk  or  crow.  This  constant  habit  of  the  kung- 
bird,  in  attacking  birds  of  prey,  and  driving  them 
from  the  precints  of  the  fiurm-yard,  together  with 
his  feeding  upon  insects,  renders  him  of  service  to 
the  farmer,  and  more  tiian  counterbalances  the 
mischief  he  sometimes  occasions,  by  his  fondness 
for  honev  bees.  We  cannot  do  better,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  king-bird,  tiian  to 
quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  Qf^s  "the 
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death  ofeyery  King-bird  18  an  actual  loes  to  the 
fiurmer,  t)j  moltipljing  the  nnmbers  of  destructiYe 
insects,  and  encouraging  the  depredations  of 
orows,  hawks  and  easles.  For  myself,  I  must 
say,  that  the  king-bird  possesses  no  common  share 
of  my  regard.  I  honor  this  little  bird,  for  his  ex- 
treme afleotion  for  his  young  ;  for  his  contempt  of 
danger,  and  unexampled  intrepidity." 

Mr.  Wilson  continues,  **  as  a  friend  to  this  per- 
secuted bird,  and  an  en^y  to  prejudices  of  ever^ 
description,  will  the  reaaer  allow  me  to  set  this 
matter  in  a  somewhat  clearer  and  stronger  light,  by 
presenting  him  with  a  short  poetical  epitome  of 
the  Eng-hird's  history !" 

"Soft  site  hit  broodinf  mate,  her  gaardlan  he, 

Perched  on  the  top  ofiome  tell,  neighboring  tree, 

Thence,  firom  the  thicket  to  the  concave  ikiee, 

Hie  watchfol  eye  aroond  QneeaiingSlee. 

Wrens,  Tbrnahee,  Warblere,  startled  at  bia  note, 

FI7  ia  a  fright  the  conaeciaied  ipot. 

He  drives  the  plundering  Jay,  wiih  honeet  •corn,     - 

Back  (o  his  woods  ;  the  Mocker  to  his  thorn  ; 

Sweeps  round  the  Cuckoo,  as  the  thief  retreats  \ 

Attacks  the  Crow  ;  the  diving  Hawk  defcAts  j 

Darts  on  the  Eagle  downward  from  afor, 

And,  'midst  the  cloads,  prolongs  (he  whirling  war. 

AD  danger  o*er,  he  h>utens  back  elate. 

To  guard  his  poet,  and  feed  his  felthfnl  mate. 

Behold  him  now,  bia  iamlly  flown. 

Meek,  unassuming,  silent  and  alone  { 

Lured  by  the  well-known  bum  of  favorite  beea. 

As  slow  he  hovers  o*er  the  garden  trees  ; 

(For  all  have  fiiilings,  passions,  whims  tBat  lead 

Some  favorite  wish,  |ome  appetite  to  feed  }] 

Straight  he  aJlghts,  and,  from  the  pear-tree  spies 

The  circling  stream  of  bumming  insects  rise  j 

Selects  his  prey  j  darts  on  the  busy  brood. 

And  shrilly  twitters  o'er  bis  savory  food. 

Ah  !  ill-timed  triumph  !  direful  note  to  i]  ee, 

Thnt  gnides  the  murderer  to  the  fntal  tree ; 

See  where  he  skulks  !  and  takee  his  gloomy  stand. 

The  deep  chaised  muaket  hanging  in  his  band, 

And  gaunt  for  blood,  he  leans  it  on  a  rest, 

Prepared,  and  pointed  at  thy  snow-white  breast. 

Ah,  friend  !  good  friend  •  forbear  that  barbarous  deed, 

Af  aiDst  it  valor,  goodness,  pity,  plead  | 

If  e»er  a  family's  griefs,  a  widow's  woe, 

Have  reached  thy  soul,  in  mercy  let  him  go  ! 

Tet  should  the  tear  of  pity  nought  UTail, 

tei  interest  apeak,  let  gratitude  prevail  j 

Kill  not  thy  friend,  who  thy  whole  harvest  shields. 

And  sweeps  ten  thousand  vermin  from  thy  fields; 

Think  how  thie  dauntless  I  ird,  thy  poultry's  guard, 

Drove  every  Hawk  and  Eagle  from  thy  yard  j 

Watched  round  thy  cattle  as  they  fed,  sLd  slew 

The  hungry,  blackening  swarms  that  round  them  flew. 

Some  small  return— some  little  right  resign. 

And  spare  hie  life,  whose  services  aie  thine ! 

^I  plead  in  vain  !  Amid  the  bursting  roar. 

The  poor,  lost  King-bird  welters  In  his  gore." 

Another  hird  of  the  Ply-catcher  tribe,  we  shall 
now  notice,  is  the  Pewee,  a  loitering  fellow,  with 
a  drawlinff  note, -which  some  would  think  indicat- 
ing great  laoness.  But  upon  a  better  acquaint- 
ance, his  note  would  no  longer  be  considered 
la<*adaiwoal,  but  simply  pensive,  without  affecta- 
tioD.  He  certainly  loves  his  ease,  and  spends  many 
a  warm  sultry  summer^s  day  perched  upon  a  dry 
branch  of  an  old  oak,  in  apparent  llstlessness,  but 
not  unmindful  of  the  hum  and  motion  of  the  in- 
flect world  around  him ;  occasionally  launching 
forth  into  the  bright  sunshine,  to  secure  some  pass- 
ing fly  or  small  wild  bee,  and  again  returning  to 


his  perch  in  the  shade.    The  Pewee  feeds  upon 
insects  when  they  are  to  be  obtained,  and  lAok 
these  &il,  in  Autumn,  upon  wild  berries.    There 
are  in  New  England  several  species  of  these  Inrds 
to  be  found.    These  are  the  Fewet,  Fly-catcher, 
or  Phebe,  Ittver*sided  Fly-catcher  or  Pe-pe,  Wood 
Pewe,  and  small  Pewee.    The  farmer  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  their  habits.    The  Cedar-bird, 
perhaps  better  known  as  the  Cherry-bird,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  beautiful  silky  plumage,  the  gen- 
tle fondness  of  its  disposition,  and  its  gluttonous 
habits.    They  arrive  from  the  south  about  the  first 
of  April,  and  feed  principally  upon  insects,  until 
the  ripemng  of  the  muloemes  and  cherries.    At 
this  period,  they  are  well  knovm  as  great  pests  in 
the  fruit  garden.    And  should  we  stop  here,  in 
our  inyestigation  into  the  character  of  the  Cherry- 
bird,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit,  they  had 
but  little  to  recommend  them  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  cultivators  of  May  Duke's.    But  we 
are  happy  however  to  notice,  that  the  usefulness 
of  this  bird  to  the  cultivators  of  fruit,  is  at  the 
present  time  more  generally  admitted,  than  it  was 
when  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  its  history.    The  author 
supposed  that  the  use  of  the  Cherrjr-bird  to  the 
fanner  consisted  prinmpally  in  thrir  agency  in 
transporting  yarious  kinds  of  seeds  and  berries,  on 
which  they  feed,  the  action  of  the  stomach  not 
injuring  tneir  vegetative  powers.    In  other  re- 
spects howeyer,  their  usefulness  to  the  farmer 
may  be  questioned ;  and  in  the  general  choros 
of  the  feathered  songsters,  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  take  a  part.    We  must  rank  them  there- 
fore, hx  below  many  more  homely  and  minate 
warblers,  their  neighoors,  whom  Providence  seems 
to  have  formed,  both  as  allies  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  the  husbandman  from  devouring  insects, 
and  as  musicians  to  cheer  him  while  engaged  in 
the  labors  of  the  field,  with  their  innocent  andde- 
liehful  melody."    Such  was  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  the  Cherry-bird.    Since  this  £s- 
tingishedonuUiolo^t'stime,  the  character  of  this 
bird  is  in  better  repute,  we  trust,  among  intellisent 
and  discerning  horticulturists.    It  baring  GBsn 
found,  at  least  in  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  east- 
em  pert  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  Cherry-biid  is 
very  useful  in  destroying  the  canker  worms.    The 
penod  firom  their  amval,  which  we  have  said,  is 
about  the  first  of  April,  to  the  time  of  their  pair- 
ing, which  tflJces  place  the  first  of  June,  is  spent 
by  these  birds,  eongreeated  in  small  flocks,  in  pro- 
curing their  insect  food,  principally  canker  worms, 
and  small  caterpillars.    And  in  this  connection, 
we  would  notioe  the  sooal  habits  of  the  Ccdar^btrd, 
as  observed  by  ourselves,  as  well  as  others.     We 
have  seen  a  flock,  contmning  some  six  or  eight  of 
these  Inrds,  after  baring  silently  fed  upon  the  can- 
ker worm  to  repletion,  seat  themselves  in  a  row 
on  a  dry  limb,  in  a  state  of  listlessness,  pluming 
their  wmgs,  and  occaaionallj  lisning  their  feeble 
note,  and  thus  quietly  digesting  tneir  meal .    Pres- 
ently, one  of  their  numwr,  more  vigilant  than  the 
rest,  discovers  at  a  short  distance  from  the  perch, 
a  well-fed  insect,  which  he  at  once  seizes,  and  po- 
litely presents  to  his  ndghbor  on  his  right,  who, 
deduiuig  to  partake  of  it  passes  it  to  the  next, 
who  also  refuses  to  eat  it,  and  it  is  in  this  way, 
S9metimespaised  round  several  times,  before  one 
can  be  found  to  accept  it.    Notwithstanding  this 
dimnterested  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Cherry- 
bird,  they  are  sometimes  gluttonous  in  the  ex- 
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treme«  gorging  theoiBeiveB  with  fruit,  imtal  no 
more  eanbe  smlowed,  and  even  in  some  oases, 
*  fillmK  ihar  throats  so  fall,  as  to  oanse  saffiKsatbn, 
resulting  in  death.  Although  we  haira  sud  in 
this  oommumcation,  that  these  birds  are  the  per- 
sonifioation  of  mischief  to  the  eoltivators  of  fruit, 
more  espeoially  the  cherry,  yet,  in  view  of  the 
many  insects,  particnlarly  that  pestiferions  one, 
the  canker  worm,  which  they  destroy  from  the 
time  of  their  first  arrival,  to  the  ripemng  of  oar 
early  fruits,  we  shoold  paose  when  meditating 
some  morderons  dedgn  upon  their  lives. 

s.  p.  r 
Danversport,  Nov,  18M,  1853.  ^ 

[to  BB  COBTHnXKH.] 


For  tke  Jfnp  England  Farmtr 
"SOBSBTHma  NBW— aUANO." 

Mb.  Editor: — I  have  recently  seen  it  asserted, 
by  gentlemen  clumin||^  to  have  soperior  intelli- 
gence m  matters  agncultural,  that  an  article 
written  for  publication,  was  not  worth  publish- 
ing, **on  the  sround  of  its  not  suggesting  any- 
thing essentiiuly  new  on  the  topics  treated." 

An  ambition  to  show  off  some  new  thing,  is  the 
rook  on  which  many  founder.  It  seems  to  me, 
to  put  forth  ideas  useful  and  praotiml,  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  convince  the  understanding,  is 
an  effort  much  more  deserving  approbation,  than 
simply  showing  something  new.  These  new  the- 
ories, and  speculative  notions,  are  the  bane  of  all 
oseful  improvement.  Take  for  instance,  the  ac- 
oounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  application  of 
gvanOi  to  the  growing  of  erops  in  New-En^^d. 
How  many  have  succeeded  to  their  expeotaUon 
by  such  application  ?  One  in  ten,  perhaps.  When 
l£ey  do  succeed,  proclamation  is  made  of  their  suc- 
oess.  When,  they  do  not,  it  b  oarefuUv  ke^t 
in  the  back  ground.  Beyond  question,  there  is 
much  virtue  in  this  fertilLdng  material'— but  it 
oan  only  be  used  to  advantage — ^by  those  who 
know^  how  to  use  it. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  in  the  community,  owmng  a  fiurm  of  ^jO 
acres,  on  which  he  has  expended  at  least  $100 
an  acre — besides  the  first  iKist,  for  which  his  fath- 
er paid,  set  about  raising  a  better  crop  of  grass 
than  any  of  his  neighbors.  Accordingly  he  sdect- 
ed  a  oouple  of  acres  of  meadow-land,  turned  it 
over,  pulverized  it  fully,  and  put  on  a  liberal  dress- 
ing ot  gtumOf  and  sowed  his  grass  seed.  The 
oonsequence  was,  his  seed  came  up,  and  there  it 
stopped — and  when  the  time  for  momo^  came, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  mowed,  while  hu  neigh- 
bor, havine  a  meadow  of  fike  oharaoter  adjom- 
ing,  plowed  it  as  usual,  and  appfied  a  fair  dress- 
ing of  oompost,  costing  moch  less  than  the  guano 
— ^and  there  grew  more  than  three  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre,  the  f>rescnt  season.  So  much  for  some- 
thing new — without  understanding  it. 

A  ComTAMT  OsBnyEB. 


Rhiakks. — ^How  could  the  knowledge  of  the 
proper  use  of  guano  ever  be  acqpired  without  the 
idd  of  experiments!  We  believe  judicious  ex- 
periments are  doing  much  for  the  fkrmer,  while 
we  deprecate  that  foolish  pride  of  opinion  which 
pievents  a  person,  about  engaging  in  such  a  work 


as'yoa  have  described,  from  making  proper  in- 
quiries of  those  more  fiuniliar  with  the  use  of 
guano  than  himself. 

THB  WINTBRINO  OF  8TOOK 

Taking  the  last  census  as  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
lation, and  there  are  at  this  time  about  six  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  cf  live  stock  in  the  United 
States.  Their  value  exceeds  that  of  all  the  man- 
ufacturing establishments  in  the  country,  and  also 
exceeds  the  capital  employed  in  commerce,  both 
inland  ahd  foreign.  live  stock  is  an  immense  na- 
tional interest,  but  one  which  has  been  sadly  over- 
looked by  American  statesmen  and  writers  on 
public  economy.  How  to  vnnter  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry  in  the  most  economical 
way,*all  things  considered,  is  a  subject  on  which 
an  instructive  volume  might  be  written. 

The  sdence  of  animal  physiology  sheds  much 
light  on  the  business  of  keeping  live  stock,  both  in 
winter  and  summer ;  and  if  properly  studied  in  its 
bearings  on  this  great  interst,  would  add  indefinite 
millions  to  the  income  of  farmers,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  But  how  .can  we  j^ursuade  our 
readers  to  study  animal  physiolo^  m  connection 
with  the  production  of  the  flesh  of  their  domestic 
animals  ?  It  is  impossible  to  show  them  the  val- 
uable fimits  of  any  science  relating  to  husbandry 
before  its  seeds  are  permitted  to  be  planted  and 
cultivated  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  truths  of  science  and  the  truths  of  em- 
piricism never  contradict  each  other,  many  learn 
ov  the  latter  not  a  Httie  of  the  wisdom  taught  by 
the  former.  Thus  science  informs  us  why  it  is 
that  cattle  and  other  animals  subsist  on  less  food 
in  wmter,  and  keep  in  better  order,  if  well  stabled 
or  housed,  and  regularly  fed,  than  they  will  if 
subjected  to  the  rigors  of  oold  storms,  snow,  run, 
mud,  and  irregul^  feeding.  The  latter  system 
consumes  both  forage  and  &sh  needlessly,  and,  of 
course,  involves  a  prodigious  loss  to  such  as  fol- 
low it. 

Warmth  is  the  equivalent  of  food,  because  food 
is  used  in  the  bodies  of  all  animals  to  generate 
what  we  call  animal  heat.  How  far  warm  stables 
will  save  hay,  pain,  roots,  corn-stalks,  and  other 
food  of  domestic  animals,  is  not  known  ;  but  a 
number  of  experiments  lead  to  the  conc'kasion  that 
one-third  may  thus  be  saved  with  advantage  to 
stock.  A  man  at  work  out  in  the  cold  of  winter, 
needs  double  the  food  that  would  serve  him  if  he 
remained  idle  in  a  warm  room  through  the  vnnter; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  an  ox  or  horse.  A  laigo 
share  of  all  domestic  animals  do  not  work,  and  are 
kept  for  the  production  of  flesh,  milk,  or  wool. 
They  need  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise  to  pre- 
serve their  health,  as  well  as  good  keeping  in  the 
matters  of  food,  d^k  and  shelter. 

In  wintering  hogs,  true  economy  requires  that 
one  should  keep  no  more  than  vrill  dve  the  maxi- 
mum of  flesh  for  the  food  consumed.  To  keep  a 
K'g  without  his  gaining  in  weight  involves  not  on* 
^  the  loss  of  the  fi)od  he  consumes,  but  all  the  in- 
jury resulting  firom  stunting  his  growth.  Few  are 
aware  of  the  damage  done  to  young  animals  by 
prematurely  arresting  the  growth  of  their  bones 
and  muscles.  A  stunted  pig,  calf,  oolt,  or  lamb 
has  received  an  irreparable  mjnry.  Tou  can  no 
more  fully  make  amends  for  the  shook  dven  to  the 
vital  functions,  than  you  can  give  a  horse  a  new 
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sMing  eye  in  place  of  one  that  has  been  put  on^ 
hj  violence,  r^o  after^feeding  of  a  hone  viil  me 
him  a  new  eye;  and  no  sood  keeping  will  doTelope 
an  animal  frame  perfect  m  idl  its  parts  after  it  has 
been  stunted  in  youth. 

Most  farmers  attempt  to  keep  too  much  stock, 
both  in  winter  and  sammer,  for  their  food  to  be 
manufastared  into  flesh,  dairy  products,  or  wool 
A  few  superior  animals  well  housed  in  winter,  and 
well  fed  at  all  times,  yield  the  largest  profit.  Of 
oourse,  stables  should  be  properly  yentilated  that 
all  animals  may  have  a  full  supply  of  pure  air. 
Most  stables,  and  all  sheds,  give  too  much  of  it, 
aspecially  in  cold  wintry  weather.  Look  out  for 
a  plenty  of  straw,  or  other  litter,  to  absorb  all 
arine,  unless  you  have  a  tank  or  other  reservohr 
for  it  to  run  into.  Manure  is  now  as  valuable  as 
money  at  ten  per  cent,  compound  interest ;  for  all 
the  crops  that  manure  aids  so  much  in  their  annu- 
al growth  sell  at  high  prices.  It  costs  nearly  as 
much  to  plow,  plant,  hoe,  and  harvest  an  acre  of 
oorn  to  obtain  25  bushels  as  50  bushels ;  and  ma- 
nure will  double  the  crop. —  Genesee  Fanner, 


F*r  the  New  England  Fanner. 

ITPLANB  ORANBEBBY. 

MsssRS.  Editors  : — I  some  time  since  informed 
yon  that  I  had  on  my  farm  in  Carver,  cranberries 
growing  on  high,  sandy  land,  and  1  send  you  a 
•ample  that  you  may  see  the  quality.  Crosnngmy 
field  where  com  and  rye  grew  but  a  short  time 
nnce,  I  saw  cranberries  growing  on  the  hills  quite 
thick ;  they  must  have  been  propagated  by  seed. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  covered  with 
vines,  and  they  were  ouite  full  of  fruit  in  many 
places,  of  the  oest  kinds ;  it  is  about  five  years 
since  the  crop  of  rye  was  taken  off.  While  the 
fruit  was  injured  by  the  frost  on  very  low  mead- 
ows this  year,  I  found  it  perfectly  sound  on  my 
«pland;  not  a  single  berry  was  hurt.  I  have  in- 
fimned  you  before,  that  my  best  fruit  erew  on  up- 
land, and  I  am  confirmed  m  my  belief  this  year. 
I  picked  the  fruit  last  week ;  there  are  bushels  now 
on  my  fields  perfectly  sound  where  the  water  nev- 
er stands,  and  in  all  seasons  it  is  perfectly  dry. 

SALTINa  PLUM  TRCn. 

For  many  years  I  have  salted  my  plum-trees  and 
had  large  crops  of  fruit,  but  last  winter  I  omitted 
to  salt  the  trees,  excepting  three,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  I  haa  no  plums  excepting  on  the 
trees  that  I  salted,  which  confirms  me  tnat  the 
only  sure  way  to  get  a  crop  of  plums,  is  to  put 
salt  around  the  trees  in  the  winter ;  about  four 
(^narls  is  sufficient  for  a  tree  ;  put  it  around  in  a 
cirele  about  a  foot  from  the  tree,  any  time  in  Jan- 
uary^or  February  will  do,  without  regard  to  snow 
being  on  the  ground. 

POTASH  WASH. 

I  have  used  it  ever  since  my  first  oommnnica- 
tioB  in  1840,  and  find  that  if  I  put  four  ounces  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  for  young  trees,  or  eight 
ounces  in  two  gallons  for  old  trees,  that  no  injury 
is  done,  but  a  great  deal  of  eood :  it  removes  or 
kills  all  the  insects  that  are  in  the  bark,  and  it 
loosens  all  the  useless  bark,  destroys  the  moss 
and  kills  all  the  lice  and  scales.  It  should  be 
done  in  March  or  April,  and  Uien  scrape  off  the 
loose  bark  in  about  ai  week* 


Tiimf  mo  Tan. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  trim  trees.  It 
the  surplus  wood  that  otherwise  %ould  take  the 
sap,  and  heals  over  much  quicker  than  at  any  oth- 
er time.  If  long  limbs  are  cut  off,  put  on  paint  to 
keep  out  the  wet  and  prevent  cracKiog.  I  think 
the  nest  time  for  trimming  all  kinds  of  trees  is 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered.  I  have  tried  all  seasoiur 
and  have  come  to  the  above  oonolusion. 

S.  A.  SnuRTUBrr. 

Spring  Grove f  Nonantum^  Nac.  25/ A,  1853. 


Remarks. — ^The  cranberries  sent  are  high-ool- 
ored  and  very  fine.  They  very  olosely  resemble 
those  we  have  raised  ourselves  on  sandy  upland. 

The  young  orchardist  will  not  fail  we  hope,  to 
notice  how  sparingly  Dr.  Shurtleff  uses  potash 
vrater  as  a  wash  for  trees— /(mr  ounces,  only,  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  for  young  trees,  and  double 
that  quantity  for  old  trees.  In  tsareful  hands  we 
believe  such  a  wash  would  not  be  injurious ;  while 
the  pound  and  gallon  practice  is  a  most  danger- 
ous one. 

Fmt  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

WINTMR  BVBNINOS. 

Winter  is  rapidly  hastening  his  rather  unwel- 
come appearance;  unwelcome,  because  of  the 
eloomy  sispect  he  gives  to  the  fields  and  forests, 
toe  garden  and  nursery,  which  for  months  have 
received  such  a  large  share  of  our  attention,  and 
occupied  so  large  a  plaoe  in  our  thoughts,  as  we 
have  meditated  upon  the  sublime  beauty  of  the 
vegetable  world.  The  sun,  as  if  unwilling  to  linger 
long  on  the  dreary  sight  of  earth  reft  of  its  bean- 


ty,  hastily  disappears  behind  the  western  hills. 
To  all,  whose  business  lies  beneath  the  open  sky, 
the  hours  of  labor  are  made  less,  and  the  time  for 


rest  and  pleasure  and  improvement  increased.  The 
mechanic  in  his  workshop  may  pursue  his  calling, 
since  art  can  supply  what  nature  refuses,  and  the 
lawyer,  doctor  and  minister,  have  long  been  fabled 
to  grow  wise  by  the  use  of  midnight  oil.  But  the 
farmer  scorning  to  labor  when  nature  seeks  re- 
>ose,  quits  the  Dusiness  of  the  day , with  the  going 
iown  of  the  sun,  .reserves  the  long  intervsl  be- 
tween labor  and  rest,  to  be  devoted  to  whatever 
pursuit  inclination  or  fancy  may  dictate.  Hiseven- 
mgs  are  almost  his  only  leisure  time,  and  how  to 
spend  them,  is  an  important  question.  Uow  shall 
the  farmer  occupy  the  only  time,  in  which  he  is 
busied  with  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  avocation, 
so  that  he  may  receive  the  greatest  benefit,  is  the 
query  which  we  propose  to  consider. 

If  the  inquiry  was,  how  have  farmers  spent  their 
evenings,  it  might  be  easily  answered.  The  store- 
keeper would  perhaps  tell  of  their  nocturnal  as^ 
sembling  at  his  mart  of  trade,  to  smoke  **shorl 
sixes,"  talk  politics,  discuss  town  matters,  hear 
the  news,  and  engage  in  other  equally  interesting 
employmente.  The  tovemer  might  divulge  what 
is  no  secret,  that  where  the  carcass  is,  there  thQ 
eagles  gather  together.  He  might  draw  a  picture, 
**founded  on  faots,"  as  the  noveliste  say,  thai 
would  give  fanners  rather  too  prominent  a  position 
for  their  own  credit.  lie  might  tell  of  a  room» 
dark  and  dingy,  filled  with  the  fumes  of  rum  and 
tobacco,  loathson^e  in  the  extreme  to  the  unpolla 
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ted,  and  intimate  that  some  farmers  spend  their 
evenings  here. 

The  mechanic  might  tell  of  farmers  and  fiirmers' 
boys  who  pass  the  cloBing|^  hours  of  day,  at  his 
shop,  growing  wondrous  wise,  oyer  the  ches0  and 
ohequer-board,  and  uorayelling  all  the  mysteries 
of  cards  and  dice,  occasionally  reVeving  {he  dul- 
ness  of  the  game  by  relating  some  obscene  tale,  or 
en^giog  in  vulgar  jest;  and  to  this  add  the  home 
picture,  of  yawning  and  dreaming  and  gaping  for 
Bome thing  to  do,  or  for  bed-time,  and  we  have  the 
whole  routine  of  some  farmers'  evening  employ- 
ments. We  would  not  intrude  upon  the  sacreaness 
of  the  domestic  circle,  but  just  draw  the  veil  suf- 
ficient to  discover  the  misspent  hours  of  dreamy 
reverie,  and  to  mark  the  deadening  efl^ts  of  idle- 


But  how  can  the  farmer,  profitably,  spend  his 
erenings?  To  answer  this  quesdon,  by  suggesting 
how  they  might  be  improved,  shall  bie  my  object, 
and  if  I  succeed  in  breaking  the  spell  by  which 
too  many  are  debarred  from  a  fruitful  source  of 
happiness,  I  shall  receive  my  highest  reward. 

Tike  past  is  a  vast  store-house  filled  with  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly,  the  virtue  and  the  vice  of 
generations  passed  away.  To  unlock  this  repodto- 
xyand  become  familiar  with  the  recorded  page,  is 
a  most  fitting  employment.  So  long  as  farmers  are 
Busceptible  to  the  influences  of  good  and  evil,  and 
capable,  with  *' the  rest  of  mankind,"  of  becoming 
virtuous  or  vicious,  it  will  be  of  importance  that 
the  characteristics  and  progress  of  truth  and  error 
be  known,  else  how  shiul  he  imbibe  the  one,  and 
reject  the  other. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  agricultural  art  and 
science,  to  learn  the  various  means  by  which  all 
strive  to  gain  the  same  end — an  abunoant  harvest 
—can  hanlly  fail  to  interest  and  improve  every 
*«tiUerofthe  soU." 

In  the  sciences  of  geology  and  botany  and  chem- 
istry and  natural  history,  what  a  field  is  open  for 
ih»  farmer  to  traverse,  and  how  fitting  that  he  who 
lives  and  labors  in  nature's  laboratory,  should  ao- 
quount  himself  with  the  objects  and  operations 
with  which  he  is  surrounded.  How  can  a  portion 
of  the  long  evenings  be  better  occupied  than  in 
reading  the  volumes  of  Likbiq  and  Gray?  What  a 
change  would  be  wrought  on  theikce  of  New  Eng- 
land, how  would  the  repulsive  assume  the  beaute- 
ous, if  a  sense  and  perception  of  the  beauteous, 
were  cultivated  by  studying  the  works  of  the  la- 
mented Downing.  There  are  lessons  of  instruction 
on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  farm, 
hj  Thaer  and  Dana,  together  with  a  host  of  other 
kindred  spirits,  who  are  sowing  broad-cast  the 
fruits  of  their  research  and  experience.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  they  **ca8t  pearls  before  swine."  Can 
anything  but  careless  indifierenoe  or  culpable  neg- 
lect prevent  the  devotion  of  your  leisure  hours  to 


stitutes  and  missionary  anniversaries,  all  showing 
how  efiective  is  united  efTort.  •  Is  it  not  time  that 
farmers  catch  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  seize  the 
means  of  improvement,  so  profitably  enjoyed  by 
theb  brethren  in  other  fields  of  labor?  What  a 
vast  good  would  be  done  if  an  association  of  far- 
mers was  formed  in  every  town.  Not  an  associa- 
tion in  name  only,  but  a  living,  acting  and  work- 
ing organization ;  with  its  regular  meetings  for  dis- 
cussions and  lectures.  It  is  impossible  for  such  a 
society  to  exist  long  without  makine  its  mark. 
Dreamers  will  be  converted  into  thinkers,  talkers 
into  speakers,  and  sensual  indulgences  into  active 
intelligence.  ^- 

Chester,  N,  H.,  Dec,,  1853. 

Remarks. — Most  excellent  advice ;  we  hope  to 
see  it  put  in  practice  in  your  own  town.  There  are 
enty  of  intelligent  persons,  and  those  much  in- 
rested  in  the  Great  Art,  directly  about  yon,  to 
form  a  Farmers^  0*Jb,  whose  operations  shall  be  of 
more  real  value  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
town  than  a  donation  of  $20,000  would  be. 


contributing  to  your  prosperity  and  usefulness  and 
happiness  ? 

Man  alone  is  a  recluse.  Sodety  makes  the  cit- 
izen, and  the  attrition  of  society  wears  away  many 
a  rough  block,  that  juts  out,  but  to  disfigure  the 
structure.  It  is  a  happy  feature  of  the  day,  that 
association  is  so  oflen  made  to  supersede,  or  to 
00- operate  with  individual  action.  It  checks  the 
rashness  and  smoothes  the  asperities,  gives  union 
to  eflS)rt,  and  harmony  to  action.  There  are  med- 
eal  societies  and  musical  associations,  teachers'  in- 


8FIBXT  OF  TBB  AORIOUI^TORAZa 
PIUEISa 

SsTTmo  Fruit  Trses. 
The  question  has  been  very  broadly  discussed 
this  last  fall,  whether  autumnal  or  spring  trans- 
planting of  fruit  trees  is  best?  The  subject  has 
been  introduced  mto  nearly  fll  our  agricultu»l 
exchanges,  and  we  find  them  generally  agreeing,— 

1.  That  no  tree  should  be  set  where  stanfing 
water  will'  cover  its  roots  through  a  considerablA 
portion  of  the  winter  and  spring ;  leaving  the  in- 
ference that  the  first  important  operation  in  plann- 
ing an  orchard  is  thorough  draining  if  the  grottnd 
requires  it. 

2.  That  trees  may  be  transplanted  with  fiw 
best  success  while  in  a  state  of  repose ;  that  is» 
from  the  time  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  to  thai 
when  the  ground  bepns  to  freeze,  and  that  if  left 
until  spring,  they  must  be  taken  up  belbre  the  sap 
is  in  motion.' 

3.  That  more  depends  upon  the  manntr  in 
which  the  work  is  dcme,  than  upon  the  partieokur 
season. 

Paom  or  Fbding  Corn  to  Hocb. 
In  the  Ohio  CtUtioator,  an  excellent  agrkmltanl 
journal  published  at  Oolumbus,  Ohio,  is  an  article 
from  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Transactions  for  1852, 


by  0.  0.  Sams,  designed  to  answer  the  question  as 
the  wqjrsUiororthrr  k^ow^^^^  Tf  *o  howmuoh  pork  a  bushel  of  corn  will  make. 


"It  is  estimated,  from  an  experiment  made  by 
S.  B.  Anderson,  that  100  bushels  of  com  will  pro- 
duce 1,050  lbs.  of  gross  increase  in  the  weight  of 
hogs.  100  thrifly  nogs  were  weighed  and  put  in- 
to a  pen.  They  were  fed  for  100  days  as  much 
com  as  they  would  eat.  The  average  consump- 
tion was  IW  bushels  every  six  days.  The  average 
gross  increase  per  hog  for  the  100  days  was  175 
lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  oA|  lbs.  per  day. 

It  thus  appears  that  1  bushel  of  com  will  pro- 
duce a  gross  increase  of  lOi  lbs.    Throwing  off 
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1-5  tacome  at  the  net  weight,  giveB  8  2-5  Ibe.  of 
pork  as  the  product  of  1  busnel  of  com.  If  8  2-5 
'  lbs.  of  pork  are  made  by  1  bushel,  or  56  lbs.  Of 
com,  1  lb.  of  pork  is  the  product  of  CI  lbs.  of 
corn. 

iVom  an  experiment  made  by  Samuel  Linn,  of 
this  CDunty,  with  58  hogs,  as  reported  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office  Report  for  1849,  Gi  lbs.  of  com  produced 
1  lb.  of  pork. 

From  the  experiment  of  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ells- 
worth, reported  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for 
the  year  1847,  it  appears  that  3  4-5  lbs.  of  cooked 
meal  made  1  lb.  of  pork.  This  experiment  was 
on  a  small  scale. 

Assuming  that  it  requires  6J  lbs.  of  corn  to 
make  1  lb.  of  pork,  the  cost  of  its  production  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  labor  of 
feeding  and  taking  care  of  the  bogs  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  estimates  : 

When  corn  co«u  I82c  ^  bu.,  pork  costs  lie.  ^  IbV 
When  corn  coals  17c.   ^  ba.,  pork  cosu  2c.  ^  lb. 
When  corn  costs  25c.    ^  ba.,  pork  costs  3c.  jf  fb. 
When  corn  costs  83c.    V  bu.,  pork  costs  4c.   fr  ft. 
When  corn  cosu  48c.    ij^  bu  ,  pork  costs  5c.  ^P*  tb. 

The  following  table  shows  what  the  fiirtner  real- 
izes for  his  corn,  when  sold  in  the  form  of  pork  : 

When  pork  sells  for  do.  ^  &.  U  brings  25c  a  bu.  corn, 
(t  ((  4  It        u        33  t( 

ti  I.  5  «i        ii         42  n 

u  u  g  (.        c«         50  u 

The  Gu)rt  and  Renown  of  N^w  England. 
Mrs.  Batkham,  who  conducts  the  ladies  depart- 
ment of  the  Cultivafor,  from  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  has  been  vambling  over  New  England  dur- 
ing the  past  summer,  and  thinks  ''the  days  of  its 
greatest  glory  and  renown  have  seemingly  passed 
away. ' '  We  hope  that  it  only  stems  so^that  saoh 
is  not  really  the  fact.  To  our  eye.  New  England 
never  appeared  brighter  and  more  prosperous  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  New  England  mind  was 
never  more  active,  never  scattered  its  blessings 
more  diffusely  over  the  world  in  the  way  of  its 
books,  its  machines  and  manufaotured  articles, 
than  at  the  present  moment.  A^culture  is  oer- 
teunly  at  a  higher  point  than  it  has  ever  before  at- 
tained, while  the  Hotms  of  New  EngUmd  are 
probably  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  in  the 
comforts  and  elegandes  of  life.  There  is  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  among  all  classes  than  was 
ever  known  before.  The  schools  are  not  only 
better,  but  all  are  required  to  attend  to  the  means 
of  education ;  there  is  room  in  them  for  all,  of  what- 
ever degree,  and  no  good  excuse  is  left  for  grow- 
ing vp  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The  state  of  relig- 
ious feeling  in  the  public  mind  is  better,  as  all  sects 
have  more  carefully  considered  the  apostle's  in- 
junction to  '4ove  one  another,"  which  has  greatly 
broken  down  sectarian  divisions.  Poetry,  painting, 
music,  vrith  all  the  fine  arts,  and  oommeroe  and 
manufactures,  have  all  been  in  healthy  progress, 
while  there  are  comparatively  fewer  poor,  and  a 
greater  general  intelligence  among  all ;  with  this 
increase  of  comforts  and  intelligence  the  dun 
of  human  life  has  also  increased.  New  England 
18  so  threaded  with  railroads,  and  the  communica- 


tion from  place  to  place  so  easy,  cheap,  and  con* 
venient,  that  it  has  become  much  like  one  great 
family — we  visit  and  .see  each  other  almost  every 
day. 

These  circumstances  are  so  favorable  to  physical 
growth  and  mental  development,  that  we  can  an- 
nually spare  from  our  homes  enough  of  the  soxis 
and  daughters  of  New  England  to  found  an  ^'em- 
pire in  the  west.  These  are  the  *' stars  that  West- 
ward take  their  way,"  carrying  wHh  them  the 
stem  principles  that  well  susbuned  them  on  our 
"shallow,  rocky  soil,"  and  which  will  enable  them, 
(with  your  assistance)  to  make  the  waste  land  of 
the  West  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  There,  Mad- 
am, does  that  look  as  though  the  '*glory  and  re- 
nown" of  New  England  had  passed  away?  Per- 
haps we  may  be  honored  with  a  share  of  your  next 
visit,  and  discuss  the  subject  more  fully. 

CoMPARATivx  Value  of  Different  Kinds  of 

Firewood. 

The  Pltfugh,  Loom  and  Anvil,  gives  a  table 

showing  the  comparaiive  vahie  of  different  lands  of 

firewood,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 

use  wood  as  fuel. 

To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  wood  as 
a  {>rinciple  article  of  fuel,  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lative comparative  value  of  the  various  kinds  in 
market  cannot  be  unimportant,  particularly  as 
the  consumer  is  thus  enaoled  to  judge  of  the  com- 
parative difference  in  each,  and  consequently  to 
select  the  ckeapestf  or  that  which  is  offered  in 
market  at  the  lowest  price  in  proportion  to  its  re- 
lative value.  For  this  purpose  we  have  compiled 
the  follovnng  table,  originally  prepared  from  care- 
ful experiments,  conducted  on  the  most  correct 
and  strictly  philosophical  principles.  It  shows 
the  weight  ofa  cord  of  diflerent  kinds  of  wood, 
when  dry,  or  seasoned,  and  the  comparative  value 
of  the  same,  assuming  as  a  standard  the  shell-bark 
or  white-heart  hickory : 


1.  Shell-bark  Hickory, 

5.  Common  Walnat, 
8.  White  Oak, 

4    White  Ash, 

6.  Swamp  Whortleberry, 

6.  Shrub  Oak, 

7.  Apple  Tree. 

8.  Red  Oak, 

9.  Blsck  Oak, 

10.  White  Beech, 

11.  Black  Birch, 

12.  Yellow  Oak, 
18.  White  Elm, 
H.  Maple, 

15.  Buttonwood, 

16.  Spanish  Oak, 

17.  White  Birch, 

18.  Pitch  Fine, 

19.  White  Pine. 

90.  Lombardy  Poplar, 


Lba.ina 

Prop. 

cord. 

value. 

4469 

•  100 

4291 

95 

S621 

81 

8420 

77 

8361 

75 

3837 

74 

8115 

70 

does 

€9 

8102 

66 

2986 

65 

2815 

63 

2818 

60 

2692 

68 

2668 

M 

2449 

62 

2891 

61 

2869 

48 

1904 

48 

1868 

43 

ir4 

40 

Com;*. 

vo/ve. 

•7  40 
703 
609 
6  70 
565 
547 
5  18 
511 
469 
4  81 
467 
444 
429 
400 
886 
8  77 
3  56 
8  18 
8  11 
296 


Each  cord  of  wood,  when  green,  is  estimated  to 
contam  1443  lbs.  of  water.  The  farmer,  then, 
who  takes  a  cord  of  green  wood  to  market,  has  a 
load  not  much  less  for  his  team  than  his  neighbor 
who  should  put  on  with  his  cord  of  dry  white  oak, 
three  Quarters  of  a  cord  of  seasoned  pine,  or  make 
uphis  load  of  more  than. /too  cor(f 5  of  dry  white 
'birch.  We  have  always  considered  the  carting  of 
water  to  market,  especially  over  rough  and  heavy 
roads,  an  unvnse  and  unprofitable  business. 
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AORICULTUBE  TS  YlRQINIA. 

The  Southern  Planter,  Richmond,  Va.,  fitates 
that  owing  to  the  varioas  instrumentalities  put  in 
operation,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  State 
Society  can  report  that  since  the  annual  meeting 
in  December  last,  the  number  of  members  has 
been  increased  from  339  to  at* least  4,000 !  and  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  from.  $208  to 
about  $8,000. 

In  preparing  for  their  State  Show  the  Society  ex- 
pended $10,000,  and  with  the  prospect  that  such 
a  large  sum  would  prove  an  eoonomioal  expendi- 
ture. It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  notice  these 
energetic  movements  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
Milk  and  Buttxr. 

The  Editor  of  The  Ploughman  says  he  has  De- 
von cows  and  heifers  that  *<  will  yield  one  pound  of 
gpod  butter,  from  four  quarts  of  milk. ' '  He  states 
that  this  result  has  beeiT  obtained  * 'after  repeated 
trials  by  himself  and  others,  and  that  tbere  can  be 
no  mistake  or  accidental  luck  in- the  matter." 


TBB  BSAIZB. 

A  NEW  CORN  SONG. 


DT  W.  W.  rOSDICK,  OP  IIBW  TOBK. 

"That  precloiu  leed  Into  the  farr6w  cast, 
Earliest  In  aprlng-time,  crowna  the  harveet  last." 

Phobb  Caiiv. 

▲  aoiif  for  the  plant  ofmy  own  natWe  Weet, 

Where  nature  and  freedom  reside, 
By  plenty  still  crowned,  and  hy  peace  ever  blest, 

To  the  com !  the  green  com  of  her  pride! 
In  climes  of  the  East  has  the  oUre  been  sang, 

And  the  grape  been  the  theme  of  theiz  lays, 
But  for  thee  shall  a  harp  of  the  bacliwoods  be  Strang, 

Thoa  bright,  ever  beaatiful  Maixe ! 

Afar  in  the  forest  the  rode  cabins  rise. 

And  send  op  their  piilars  of  smoke. 
And  the  tops  of  their  columns  are  lost  In  the  skies, 

O'er  the  heads  of  the  clond-kiaeing  oak- 
Near  the  skirt  of  the  grove,  where  the  sturdy  arm  swings 

The  axe,  till  the  old  giant  sways. 
And  echo  repeats  every  blow  as  it  rings, 

Shoots  the  green  and  the  glorious  Maixe! 

There  bnda  of  the  buckeye  In  spring  are  the  first, 

And  the  willow's  gold  hair  then  appears, 
And  snowy  the  cups  of  che  dogwood  that  burst 

By  the  red  bud  with  pink  tinted  tears. 
And  striped  the  bowls  which  the  poplar  holds  np 

For  the  dew  and  the  son*s  yellow  rays, 
And  brown  Is  the  pawpaw's  ahade-blossomlng  cup, 

In  the  wood  near  the  snn-lOTing  Maiae ! 

When  through  the  dark  soil  the  bright  steel  of  the  plow 

Turns  the  mould  from  the  unbroken  bed, 
The  plowman  is  cheered  by  the  flneh  on  the  bough, 

And  the  black-bird  doth  follow  his  tread. 
And  idle,  afar  on  ilie  landscape  descried. 

The  deep  lowing  kine  slowly  graze,  ~ 
And  nibbling  the  grass  on  the  sunny  hill'Side 

Are  the  sheep,  hedged  away  from  the  Maiie. 

With  spring  time,  and  enltore,  in  martial  array 

It  waves  its  green  broad  swoids  on  high, 
And  flghu  with  the  gtUe,  in  s  fluttering  f^y. 

And  the  annbeams  which  fall  from  the  sky- 
It  strikes  iu  green  blades  at  the  zephyra  at  noon. 

And  at  night  at  the  swift  flying  fays. 
Who  ride  through  the  darkness  the  beams  of  the  moon, 

Through  the  spears  and  the  flsgs  of  the  Maise. 


When  th«  samaier  is  fierce  still  its  banners  are  green, 

Bach  warrior's  long  beard  groweth  red, 
His  Emerald-blight  sword  is  sharp  pointed  and  keen, 

And  golden  Us^taaseLpIumed  head. 
As  &  host  of  armed  fcnlghu  set  a  monarch  at  nought, 

They  defy  the  Day  God  to  his  gaxe, 
And  revived  every  mora  from  thebsttle  that's  fought, 

Freih  stand  the  green  ranks  of  the  Maize ! 

But  brown  eomes  the  Autumn,  and  sere  grows  the  con, 

And  the  woods  like  a  rainbow  are  dressed. 
And  but  for  the  cock,  and  the  noon  tide  horn, 

Old  Time  would  be  tempted  to  rest. 
The  humming  bee  fans  oiTa  shower  of  gold, 

From  the  mullein's  long  rod  as  it  sways, 
And  dry  growths  leaves  which  protecting  enfold 

The  ears  of  the  well- ripened  Maize. 

At  length  Indian  Summer,  the  lovely,  doth  come. 

With  ito  blue  frosty  nights,  and  days  still. 
When  distantly  clear  sounds  the  waterfali'a  hum. 

And  the  sun  smokes  ablaze  on  ihe  hill. 
A  dim  veil  hangs  over  the  landscape  and  flood, 

J^  the  hills  are  all  mellowed  in  haze, 
While  Fall  creeping  on,  like  a  Monk  'neath  his  hood. 

Plucks  the  thick  rustling  wealth  of  the  Maize. 

And  the  haavy  wains  creak,  to  the  bams  large  and  grey. 

Where  the  treasure  securely  we  hold. 
Housed  safe  from  the  tempest,  dry  sheltered  away. 

Oar  blosalngmore  precious  than  gold ! 
And  longibr  thia  manna  that  springs  from  the  sod, 

Shall  we  gratefully  give  Him  the  praise, 
The  source  of  all  bounty,  our  Father  and  Gcd, 

Who  sent  us  from  heaven  the  Maize ! 


For, the  New  England  Farmer. 
COMPARISON  OF  PZ.OW8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  26th  of 
Noyembw  a  difierence  of  opinion  between  some  of 
the  papers,  on  the  Michigan  Plow,  which  leads  me 
to  make  the  following  remarks. 

I  have  tested  the  Michigan  Plow  with  '^Ruflj- 
glee,  Nonrse  &  Mason's''  Eagle  No.  20  (which  1 
consider  one  of  the  best  angle  plows,)  to  my  sat- 
isfaotion,  and  find  that  two  yoke  of  oxen  will  plow 
one  acre  of  gronnd  the  same  depth  with  the  single 
plow,  as  easy  as  three  yoke  of  oxen  of  the  same  size 
can  with  the  Michigan  Plow.  For  this  extra  work 
in  plowing  with  tbe  Michigan  Plow,  I  charge  one 
dollar  per  acre. 

The  Question  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  Mi- 
chigan Flow  require  more  strength  to  draw  it  than 
the  single  plow!  I  answer,  because  the  Michigan 
Plow  splits  the  furrow  slice  horizontally,  and  if 
the  inquirer  wishes  for  more  reasons,  let  him  tak^ 
hold  of  a  stone  that  has  a  horizontal  seam  in  it, 
in  order  to  turn  it  over,  and  when  he  gets  it  fair- 
ly on  a  poise  let  the  top  half  of  the  stone  slide  off 
and  b^  the  time  he  gets  the  other  half  fairly  on 
top  of'^  it,  he  will  have  a  tolerable  good  idea  why 
the  Michigan  Plow  requires  more  team  to  draw  it 
than  the  single  plow. 

Now  the  honest  forming  community  like  to  hear 
bothridea  of  the  question,  provided  they  think  the 
first  side  worth  hearing.  Now  for  the  benefits  of 
the  Michigan  or  Double  Plow  over  the  single 
plow. 

First,  in  furrowing,  twenty-five  cents.  Second, 
in  covering,  twenty-five  cents.  Third,  plowing  for 
hoeing  first  time,  fifty  cents.  Fourth ,  hoeing  first 
time,  fifty  cents.  Fifth,  plowing  for  hoeing  second 
time,  twenty-five  cents.  Sixth,  hoeing  second  time, 
twenty-five  cents ;  making  in  the  whole  two  dol- 
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lars  per  acre,  leaving  a  balanoe  in  favor  of  the  Bli* 
ohu»n  Plow  of  one  dollar  per  acre. 

These  are  facts  as  near  as  1  can  state  from  what 
experience  I  have  had  on  eommon  sward  land. 
Now  how  mooh  better  the  crop  is,  I  conmder  every 
farmer  who  tries  the  experiment  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinion.  •  Bat  I  am  willing  to  risk  my  own, 
that  it  b  not  less  than  a  dollar  per  aere,  bat  have 
no  aothoritv  to  dispute  any  man  if  he  should  say 
it  was  five  dollars.  A.  G.  Sheldon. 

Wilmington,  Nov,  28M,  1853. 


OULTURB  OF  WULLOW  FOR  08IBR8. 

The  attention  of  many  persons  has  been  turned, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Oner 
Willow,  but  with  indifferent  success,  for  the  want 
of  accurate  knowledge  in  the  pursuit.  The  Wil- 
low has  already  become  an  importent  item  in 
the  commerce  ot  the  country,  as  articles  man- 
ufactured from  it  are  introduced  mto  most  all  of 
the  occupations  of  life.  Those  interested  in  its 
cultivation  will  find  an  excellent  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  transactions  of  the  Norfolk  County  So- 
ciety, for  1852,  by  John  Flxmino,  Jr.,  of  Sherboin, 
and  from  which  some  extracts  wUl  be  given  here- 
after. The  article  below  was  prepared  by  Charues 
Downing,  Esq.,  of  Newbury,  and  we  presume  may 
be  relied  upon. 

The  culture  of  Willow,  for^  Osiers,  when  its 
principles  are  well  understood,  is  not  difficult,  and 
the  profits  under  good  management  are  very  great. 
The  fear  that  the  supply  may  overreach  the  de- 
mand is  not  only  groundless,  but,  on  the  contrary. 
it  is  susceptible  of  proof,  that  for  a  long  time  to 
oome,  the  demand  must  increase  far  beyond  the 
proportional  increase  of  production  in  this  country, 
It  is  but  about  fifty  years  since  Engluid  received 
almost  her  entire  supply  from  the  continent.  The 
long  continued  wars  cut  off  this  supply,  and  the 
deprivation  was  so  severely  felt  that  it  became  a 
matter  of  national  concernment,  and  Premiums 
were  awarded  for  the  formation  of  Willow  Planta- 
tions. Men  of  every  degree  of  means,  of  all  ranks, 
firom  the  Peasant  to  the  Lord,  eneag^  in  it,  and 
its  cultivation  extended  very  rapidly ;  (the  Duke 
of  Bedford  having  a  plantation  of  one  thousand 
Acres,)  yet  to  the  present  time  prices  have  not  at 
all  declined,  but  rather  advanced.  Sans,  in  his 
"Osier  Plantations,"  io  the  year  1812,  stating  firom 
his  own  knowledge,  says,  some  good  plantations 
have  yielded,  annually,  for  several  years,  a  profit 
of  £25  to  £30  steriing;  some  as  high  as  £40  to 
£45,  but  these  verv  favorably  situated,  and  tended 
with  great  care.  In  1852,  from  reliable  informa- 
tion from  different  quarters,  the  good  plantations 
yield  from  £30  to  £40  nett,  and  some  as  high  as 
£50;  American  fields  are  equally  productive,  and 
prices  in  New  York,  Philadelpha  and  Boston 
about  twenty.per  cent  higher. 

A  great  discouragement  arose  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Willow  Culture  in  this  country,  from  the 
fioiilure  of  the  most  vigorous  growers  of  Europe  to 
produce  good  Osiers — Vimiualis,  and  the  cele- 
brated LoDgskin,  of  Nottingham — thdr  most  pop- 
ular Osiers,  are  nearlv  worthless  here,  not  being 
adapted  to  our  climate.  By  one  comprehensive 
that  difficulty  has  been  disposed  of. 


Dr.  0.  W.  Grant  imported  all  the  European  Osien 
of  note,  and,  bv  careful  experiment,  asoertuned 
which  are  suited  to  our  climate,  and  also  which 
varieties  are  most  valuable.  Among  many  that 
have  proved  to  be  good,  three  have  Men  found  of 
surpassing  exoollenoe: — 

1.  Triandra — It  is  perfisctiy  hardy,  thrives  in  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  and  is  as  productive  here  as 
anv  European  Willow  in  its  own  country.  Its 
rods  are  long,  tough,  and  pliable,  and  particularly 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  split  work  requiring  those 
qnsliUes. 

2.  Forbyana — Another  very  valuable  one  in  all 
respects;  and 

3.  Purpurea,  or  Bitter  Purple  Willow — valu- 
able in  all  respects  as  an  Osier,  and  particularly 
so  for  wcNrk  that  requires  long,  slenaer,  unsplit 
wands,  of  neat  touehness.  The  intense  bitter- 
ness of  its  bark  and  leaves  renders  it  exempt  from 
the  attacks  of  beasts  and  insects,  and  consequent- 
ly adapted  for  making  live  fences.  Lasting  fences, 
very  ornamental  and  profitable,  may  be  made  of 
it,  producing  a  crop  of  OsieYs  yearly,  This  may 
be  characterized  as  the  **£legant  Willow,"  its 
leaves  and  shoots-  considered ;  but  of  the  three, 
Triandra  is  the  most  ornamental,  having  very 
showy  catkins.  These  compose  a  complete  assort- 
ment for  basket-makers,  supplying  all  their  wants. 
Salix  Gaprea  makes  a  toleraole  Osier,  and, in  con- 
sequence of  flowering  very  early,  is  useful  for  feed- 
ing bees.  Its  catkins  make  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, being  very  large  and  of  brilliant  colors. 

To  plant  an  acre,  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
cuttines  are  required ;  those  of  vigorous  upland 
growth  possess  far  more  vital  energy  than  those  of 
lowland  production,  and  make  the  most  healthy 
and  productive  plantations.  Cuttings  are  used 
from  eiji^ht  to  fourteen  inches  in  length  ;  ten  to 
twelve  mches  is  probably  the  best  for  deep  soils, 
and  not  more  than  eight  on  very  retentive  soils ; 
not  more  than  three  inches  should  be  left  out  of 
ground.  Thev  are  set  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  firom  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  distant  in  the 
rows.  The  first  two  crops  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  cuttings,  but  after  four  or  five  yean 


they  will  entirely  occupy  the  ground,  even  if  mora 
than  sixteen  incnes  apart ;  but  when  the  value  of 
the  early  crops  is  considered,  twelve  inches  will  bo 
found  to  be  tne  most  economical  distance.     ^^ 

Willow  will^rotr  in  any  soil^  and  thrive  in  a 
areat  variety  of  soils,  but  gives  its  best  returns  on- 
y  in  such  as  are  well  suited  to  its  habits.  It  is  a 
lover  of  moisture,  but  does  not  tolerate  standing 
water,  or  soil  sodden  with  water  nearer  than  with- 
in one  foot  of  the  surface  during  the  growing  seft- 
son.  Overflowing  in  winter  is  not  objectionable, 
nor  is  overflowing  from  a  freshet  in  summer,  thai 
soon  passes  off.  A  very  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam, 
diluvial  and  alluvial,  such  as  constitutes  many  bot- 
toms not  so  much  elevated  above  the  stream  that 
wmds  through  them,  that  by  diving  dovm  in  the 
previous  soil  two  or  three  feet  in  midsummer,  the 
roots  cannot  find  moisture— if  kept  clear  of  ram- 
pant weeds,  will  give  an  astonisningly  vigorous 
growth,  yielding  three  or  four  tons  per  acre.  The 
occasionol  overflowing  that  would  render  such  of 
littie  value  for  crops,  would  be  rather  advantsr 
geous  to  willow.  Any  retentive  soil  rich  and  deeply 
worked— any  clayey  loam,  or  even  heavy  day, 
freed  from  water  by  drainine,  if  neceesary,  wul 
give  great  returns  as  Osier  fields.    Deep  uluvial 
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•oil,  thai  has  not  water  staoding  on  Its  surfkoe,  or 
too  near  it  in  sammer,  is  excellent ;  so  is  drained 
•iramp,  when  brought  under  cultivation.  But 
here  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  yery  difierent 
ooDsiderations  should  direct  the  choice  of  a  cite  for 
a  Willow  plantation  in  this  country,  irom  those 
which  obtain  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  where 
labor  is  very  cheap  and  rent  for  land  very  dear,  so 
that  the  pnce  paid  annually  for  rent  ana  taxes  for 
a  good  piece  of  ground,  would  purchase  the  fee 
simple  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  eligible  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  Willow  can  pay  for  draining 
and  culUyattng  land  that  is  fit  for  nothing  else — 
but  the  inference  is  not  legitimate-^that  oecause 
it  is  adapted  for  nothing  else,  it  must  be  well 
adapted  for  Willow.  But  the  contrary  is  general- 
ly the  case,  a  low,  level  bottom,  from  whicn  a  crop 
has  just  been  removed,  if  in  the  Spring  properly 
pfepared  and  planted,  would  on  and  after  the  sec- 
ODQ  year,  give  a  nett  percentage,  on  investment, 
that  nothing  else  can  approximate,  and  with  a 
oertainty  that  pertains  to  no  other  crop. 

Onttinn  must  be  prepared  in  fall  or  winter,  but 
to  avoid  being  thrown  out  by  frost,  not  planted 
till  spring;  if  necessary,  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
oool  place  until  last  of  May  or  June  even,  without 
mnch  injury — but  April  or  May  is  preferable  time 
for  planting,  or  as  soon  as  warm  growing  weather 
is  established.  * 

Wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  ground  should 
be  deeply  worked  ;  subsoiled  at  least,  but  better 
if  trench  plowed  and  then  subsoiled.  Fields  that 
have  been  previously  cultivated  will  have  the  ad- 
▼antage  of  easy  tillage,  but  where  the  ground  is 
soft  and  wet.  dfeep  and  rich,  simply  turniflg  over 
the  sward  with  large  deep  furrows,  and  following 
with  subsoil  plow,  will  give  perhaps  as  good  a 
growth  of  Willow  as  any  other  preparation.  The 
surface  should  be  made  level  before  setting  the 
willow,  on  account  of  convenience  in  cultivation. 

The  entire  cultivation  required  the  first  season, 
is  such  as  would  be  ^iven  to  a  crop  of  corn,  and 
may  be  chiefly  done  with  a  cultivator,  on  land  that 
IS  60  firm  as  to  admit  thetraveUing  of  a  h6Tae;  but 
simply  keeping  the  weeds  down  in  ground  that  is 
too  soft  is  often  all  that  is  required,  yet  ^eat  pro- 
dootiveness  is  generally  inseparable  from  clean 
eulture. 

For  the  second  and  third  years,  fre(}uent  commu- 
nications with  some  successful  cultivator,  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  enable  him  to  give  pre- 
cise directions  in  every  stage  of  operation,  wifi  be 
very  important  if  not  indispensable ;  after  that  the 

emtations  will  be  fully  establishedand  a  sufficient 
owledse  acquired  to  manage  the  business  pleas- 
aoUy  and  successfully. 

FAftMBBs*  Olub  im  FaAXiNOHAii.-- At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  ^  f  this  Society,  Wm.  'Buckuimster 
was  chosen  Pres<ident,  AnncL  S.  Lewis  and  Abneb 
HAyxN,  Jr.,  Vice  Premdents,  J.  H.  Tekplk,  Secre- 
tary, David  Fisk,  Treasurer. 

The  Trustees,  one  for  each  school  district, 
elected  on  the  same  day,  are  J.  W.  Clark,  HoDis 
Hastings,  George  Trowbridge,  Wlllard  Haven, 
Metcalf  Pratt,  W.  0.  Lewis,  Charles  Capen,  Pe- 
ter B.  Davis,  Liberty  Chadwick,  James  Brown, 
S)en  Stone. 


The  Society  voted  to  meet  on  Monday  evening 
of  each  week  throughout  the  winter.  Success  at- 
tend their  eflbrts. 

aRBBN    WOOD. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  not  many  New 
England  fiwmers  who  are  in  the  practice  of  using 
f^reen  wood  for  their  cooking  stoves,  or  for  warm- 
ing their  rooms.  The  wood-houso  is  generally  at 
important  an  appendage  to  a  New  England  homo, 
as  the  bam,  and  is  usually  filled  with  seasoned 
wood  sufficient  for  a  year's  supply.  But  there  are 
some,  we  observe,  who  still  use  wood  in  its  green 
state  for  fuel,  haulmg  a  load  now  and  then,  when 
the  demand  becomes  imperative,  and  chopping 
just  enough  to  appease  the  clamor  in  the  kitchen. 

There  are  several  objections  to  such  a  course ; 
first,  the  moral  effect  is  decidedly  bad,  as  it  is  a 
requisition  upon  the  women  much  like  that  imposed 
on  the  Israelites  of  old;  they  were  required  to 
make  bricks  vrithout  straw,  and  you  require  tii# 
women  to  cook,  and  warm  the  children  withooA 
foel,  or  at  least  with  wood  that  contains  in  eve^ 
100  pounds,  351  pounds  of  cold  water.  Now  it  re- 
quires time,  and  patience,  and  a  great  stock  of 
good  humor,  to  puff  anfl  encourage  into  steam  and 
vapor  35i  pounds  of  cold  water,  in  a  frosty  morti- 
ing,  when  the  children  are  to  be  got  to  school  fh 
m,  and  the  men  are  to  be  started  for  the 
woods.  If  this  trial  occurred  only  once  a  week 
it  might  be  supported  irith  some  degree  of  com' 
plaoency ;  but  it  comes  every  day,  and  many  times 
in  the  day,  and  oflen  when  care  and  over  labor 
have  fatigued  the  body  and  weakened  the  will.  Tfaa 
mind  is  thus  brought  into  an  easily  exdted  state^ 
and  ^ves  way  to  words  and  actions  unnatural  to 
itself  when  not  thus  unjustly  tried.  Green  fif«^ 
wood  should  be  rejected  as  the  demon  of  discord 
in  the  fomily ;  while  it  smokes,  and  steams,  and 
sputters,  and  refuses  to  toast  or  roast,  or  bake  or 
boU,  it  makes  the  children  sulky  and  tart  tha 
husband  gloomy  and  severe,  and  the  poor  wifo 
anxious  and  disheartened.  Many  a  scene  of  do- 
mestic folidty  has  been  smoked  and  siztled  onf  of 
ezistenoe,  by  the  use  of  green  fire-wood! 

In  the  next  place  it  is  bad  fcanomy  to  burn  green 
fire-wood,  and  to  show  this,  conclusively,  we  giva 
below  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Lee,  in  the  Oen*- 
sea  Farmer^  several  years  ago.    He  says : 

"We  have  been  burning,  for  the  last  month 
green  black  and  white  oak  wood,  cut  from  small 
trees.  Our  students  find  on  analysis  that  100  lbs 
of  this  wood  contun  35i  lbs.  of  water  and  less  than 
one  pound  of  ash.  We  demonstrated  in  an  article 
pabfished  in  the  last  Farmer,  that  1000  degrees  of 
boat  are  taken  up  in  converting  water  into  steam, 
which  occupies  a  space  1696  times  larger  than 
that  filled  by  water.  Althoosh  the  quantity  of  la- 
tent  beat  contained  in  a  cora  of  green  wood  is  not 
increased  by  seasoning,  and  hence  the  latter  can 
evoha  no  more  sensible  heat  than  the  former ;  still 
in  burning  green  wood,  or  wet  wood,  it  is  almost 
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impossible  to  avoid  the  loss  of  o&e>foarth  of  the  beat  is  composed  of  three  diatinet  eoate,  the 
generated,  in  combination  with  water,  in  steam  and  |  the  paranchyma  and  the  cortical  layers.  The  epl- 
vapor.  Most  of  the  heat  rendered  latent  in  these i  dermis  is  the  external  covering  of  the  plant;  it  is  a 
gakeoQs  bodies  passes  up  chimeney,  where  they  are  thin  transpuent  membrane,  and  is  either  siUdaus 
condensed,  and  glre  ont  their  heat  to  waim  all  out  •  or  rednons  in  its  nature.  In  those  plants  noted 
doors.  for  strength  or  hardness,  the  epidermis  is  almosi 

We  are  anxious  to  give  the  most  unsdentific  reader,  entirely  silicious,  while  in  the  opposite  Tarie^»  it 
a  clear  idea  of  this  subject,  for  it  is  really  one  oris  resinous.    The  design  in  thus  unitinff  materials 


Eit  practical  importance.  Look  at  it,  then,  in 
Ills  light :  You  have  divided  your  100  lbs.  of  green 
oak,  l^ech,  or  maple  wood,  into  65  lbs.  of  dry  com- 
bttstible  matter,  and  35  lbs.  of  cold  water.  Everv 
pound  of  this  water  you  evaporate  in  green  wood, 
and  throw  the  heat  away  by  the  consumption  of  a 
part  of  your  65  lbs.  of  fuel,  and  then  take  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  balance  of  your  fuel  to  warm  your 
room.  How  many  ounces  of  perfectly  dry  wood 
are  required  to  transform  a  pound  of  water  into 
steam,  we  cannot  at  this  moment  say ;  nor  can 
we  determine  what  portion  of  the  heat  taken  up  by 
steam  in  the  combustion  of  green  wood  is  again 
evolved  by  condensing  in  the  room  where  the  fire 
is  made .  We  believe ,  however,  that  the  usual  loss 
is  about  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the  heat  contained 
in  65  lbs.  of  kiln-dried  wood;  and  that  the  gain  in 
seasoning  wood  under  cover  is  at  least  25  per  cent. ' ' 


For  tk€  New  England  Farmer. 
HI8TORT  OP  VBaHTATION— NO.  2. 

In  accordance  with  my  dengn  at  a  former  writ- 
ing, I  now  purpose  to  follow  out  briefly  some  of 
the  more  important  changes  which  ta^e  place  in 
the  process  of  vegetation  ,aner  the  plant  has  become 
fdlly  developed. 

vegetable  economj — so  to  speak,  is  a  snbject 
fraught  with  a  considerable  interest ;  especially 
when  we  consider  the  close  analogy  there  is  be- 
tween the  vegetable  and  the  animalkingdom.  But 
yet  how  many  there  are  of  ns,  eyen,  who  have 
been  "brought  up  in  the  woods,"  with  plants  for 
our  almost  constant  companions,  who  can  hudly 
recognize  in  a  tree  an  or^janic  thing?  Nay,  how 
many  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  internal 
economy,  or  the  yarious  ''ways  and  means"  by 
which  it  attiuns  to  its  gieantic  proportions,  ft 
has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  nature  was  like  unto 
a  great  book,  always  spread  out  before  us— always 
replete  with  instruction ;  yet  while  it  Is  the  high 
privilege  of  the  farmer  to  oe  ever  under  her  im- 
mediate guardianship,  to  hold  duly  communion 
with  her  ''visible  forms,"  of  what  avul  is  it,  in- 
deed, if  her  "yarious  language"  be  to  him,  after 
all,  a  dead  letter.  Of  what  avail  is  it,  we  say,  if 
there  are  "sermons  in  stones"  or  * 'books  in  the 
babbling  brooks,"  if  they  are  written  in  a  language 
which  he  will  not  take  pains  to  understand.  We 
often  spend  years  over  some  antiquated  product  of 
ancient  lore,  or  conning  some  entices 

" article! 

On  Hebraic  polnta  and  Che  force  of  Greek  partlclea,** 

yet  with  how  little  zeal  do  we  employ  the  means 
within  our  reach  for  gathering  up  those  lessons  of 
wisdom,  written  "in  the  stones"  on  the  blade  of 
grass,  or  in  "the  babblinj;  brooks,"  orwhioh  are 
made  so  strikingly  manliest  in  the  history  and 
economy  of  that  most  common  product  of  nature 
— «  tree.  But  to  proved  more  directly  with  our 
thesis. 
first.  The  torA;,  like  the  skin  of  the  homaa  body, 


of  this  character  in  the  composition  of  the  outer 
covering  of  the  plant  must  be  obvious.  The  hard- 
ness of  the  one  and  the  reun  from  its  want  of  aJE- 
nity  for  water,  in  the  other,  preserves  the  plants 
from  the  destmcUve  efiects  of  violent  rains,  severe 
dunates,  or  inclement  seasons. 

The  {Miranch^ma  is  immediately  beneath  the 
epidermis ;  it  is  that  green  rind  which  appears 
when  we  strip  a  branch  from  a  tree  or  a  shrub 
from  its  external  coverinj;.  It  also  forms  the  green 
matter  of  the  leayes  and  is  composed  of  tubes  filled 
with  a  peculiar  juice.  This  juice,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  in  this  connexion,  differs  much  in  its  nature 
in  durerent  spedes  of  vegetables.  For  instance,  it  is 
sometimes  saccharine,  as  in  the  sugar-cane,  some- 
times resinous  as  in'firs  and  evergreens,  sometimes 
of  a  milky  appearance,  as  in  the  laurel.  In  break- 
ing a  young  shoot,  or  in  bruising  a  leaf  of  laurel, 
we  shful  o&erve  this  piece  to  oosse  out  in  great 
abundance.  And  it  is  by  making  incisions  in  the 
bark,  that  pitch,  tar  and  turpentme,  are  obtained 
from  firs  and  pines.  And,  by  the  way,  the  well 
known  durability  of  this  species  of  wood  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  resmous'nature  of  its  peculiar  juices. 
With  resard  to  the  chief  uae  of  these  juices,  it  is 
supposed  that  it  is  from  these  that  the  plant  more 
immediately  derives  its  nourishment. 

The  cortical  layers  are  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  wood,  and  consist  of  small  vessels  through 
which  the  sap  descends  afler  having  been  elabora- 
ted in  the  leaves.  The  cortical  layers  are  annual- 
ly renewed,  the  old  bark  being  converted  into 
wood.^  Immediately  beneath  the  cortical  layers, 
then,  is  the  alburnum  or  wood,  through  whose 
tubes  the  sap  ascends.  The  wood  is  composed  of 
woody-fibre6,mu(nlage  and  resin.  They  are  disposed 
in  two  ways,  lonntudinally  and  concentric.  The 
former  is  <»dled  the  silver-grain  of  the  wood,  and 
the  latte^  the  spurious  grain.  These  last  disposed 
in  layers  from  the  number  of  which  the  age  of  thie 
tree  may  be  computed,  a  new  one  bein^  produced 
annually  by  the  conversion  of  the  bark  into  wood 
The  oldest  and  most  internal  part  of  the  alburnum 
is  called  heart^wood.  It  appears  to  be  dead,  at 
least  no  vital  function,  are  oiscernible  in  it.  It  is 
through  the  tubes  of  the  living  alburnum  that  the 
sap  rises.  These,  therefore,  spread  into  the  leaves 
and  there  communicate  with  the  extremities  of  the 
cortical  layers,  into  which  they  pour  their  con- 
tents. 

Now,  if  we  have  done  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
plant,  we  will  treat  a  little  more  particularly  upon 
that  which  constitutes  its  "life-current"  and  wfaioh 
amounts  almost  to  a  circulation. 

ilrst.  The  sap,  evidently  composed  of  water 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  and,  like  the  blood  in 
the  human  system,  holding  in  solution  the  ya- 
rious prindpfss  which  are  to  contribute  to  the 
nourisnment  and  support  of  the  tiring  thing,  «•> 
cends  through  the  tubes  of  the  alburnum  into. the 
stem,  and  thence  faranohes  out  to  every  extremil^ 
of  the  plant,  where  it  is  elaborated  by  the  leaves, 
(by  which  operation  its  super-abundant  fluid  is 
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thrown  off,  and  itself  rednoed  to  a  proper  ooneiei- 
ency  to  be  assimilated  to  all  its  parts)  it  then  makes 
its  way  downward  through  the  vessels  of  the  oor- 
ticiJ  layers,  and  in  its  progress  deposits  in  several 
sets  of  vessels  with  wnich  it  obmmunicates,  ma- 
terials on  which  the  growth  and  nourishment  of 
the  plant  depend— descending  no  farther  and  m 
no  greater  quantises  than  is  required  to  nourish 
the  several  organs,  so  that  while  the  sap  rises  and 
descends  in  the  plant  it  does  not  undergo  a  real 
circdation.        . 

The  last  of  the  organs  of  plants  is  the  Jlower  or 
ifouom-which  produces  the^rui/5  and  seed.  These 
may  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  purpose  of  na- 
'  ture  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  the  seed 
which  forms  the  final  product  of  the  mature  plant 
we  have  already  examiued. 

These  then  are  the  principal  organs  of  vegetation 
by  means,  of  which  the  several  chemical  processes 
which  are  carried  on  during  the  life  of  the  plant 
are  performed.  R.  h.h. 

Burlington^  Vl.,  1853. 

FQr  the  N9W  Entrtmid  Farwur. 
OHINB8X1  MANXTRBS. 

Some  time  since  a  correspondent  of  the  Farmer 
inquired  how  it  is  that, — while  England  not  only 
imports  breadstufi,  but  ransacks  almost  the  whole 
world  for  guano,  bones,  and  other  fertilizing  arti- 
cles to  keep  up  the  produce  of  her  fields,  and,  in 
our  own  country,  as  a  general  rule,  the  soil  dete- 
riorates in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  it  is 
cultivated, — the  Chinese,  without  commerce  and 
with  but  few  domestic  animals,  have  maintained 
the  fertility  of  their  soil  for  the  successive  centuries 
duriug  which  it  has  supported  a  wonderfully  dense 
population  ? 

With  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  answer  more  sat- 
isfactory than  any  I  have  found  in  the  few  books 
on  China  within  my  reach,  I  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Syle,  of  the  Episcopal  Mission  to 
China,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land, 
after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  China.  Believ- 
mg  bis  kind  reply  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  columns  of  the  Fanner ^  I  forward  it  to  yon 
fi)r  publication. 

Providence,  R.  /.,  Nov.  29M,  1853 
Stiuian  Fletcher  : — Dear  Sir,-;-Many  and 
pressing  engagements  have  up  to  this  time  hin- 
dered me  from  replying  to  your  letter  of  Oct.  4, 
in  wbioh  you  make  oertain  inquiries  concerning 
the  method  of  manuring  practised  by  the  Chinese. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  your  question ;  though, 
in  doing  so,  I  must  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
I  can  only  speak  of  what  has  i&llen  under  zuy  own 
observation  m  the  dty  and  neighborhood  of  iMiang- 
hal. 

The  most  important  manures  there  used  were 
human  ordure  and  urine  (espemlly  the  latter)  di- 
luted with  water  and  poured  over  the  vegetables 
as  they  grow.  It  is  also  thrown  over  the  rioe 
fields  as  they  stand  partly  flooded  with  water.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  valuable,  though  not  deleota> 
Ue  manure,  the  oountry  people  send  boats  up  to 
the  oity  every  high  tide,  and  into  these  are  emptied 
tiie  contents  of  all  the  privies  and  urinala,  woieh 


are  to  be  seen  all  through  the  streets — not  to  men* 
tion  the  contents  of  the  chamber  utensils  which 
the  women  bring  out  every  afternoon,  as  a  matter 
of  course — every  one  to  the  back  door  of  her  own 
house,  where  it  is  received  in  larger  buckets  by 
men  who  come  round  for  the  purpose,  and  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  carry  it  off  to  the  boats  before 
mentioned.  The  public  ^'necessaries,'*  which 
stand  ^nerally  in  rather  conspicuous  situations, 
are  quite  valuable  as  property,  and  the' money  ob- 
tained for  these  chanier  products  are  amops  the 
perquisites  claimed  by  the  servants  of  a  famuy. 

One  other  principal  article  of  manure  is  the  oU- 
cake  which  results  from  the  compresiuotf  of  asmall 
bean  (grown  clueflv  in  Shangtung) .  After  being 
bruised  and  steamed,  this  bean  yields  a  connder- 
able  quantity  of  oil,  and  the  cake  that  remains  is 
found  quite  valuable  for  its  fertilizing  properties^ 
This  also  is  applied  as  a  liquid,  the  cake  being 
steeped  and  stirred  up  in  a  good  deal  of  water. 
Besides  being  thus  used,  the  cake  is  given  in  small 
quantities  as  feed  for  cattie— that  is,  for  the  wa- 
tei^z  or  bufUo,  which  is  the  animal  employed  al- 
most exclusively  in  workinjg  their  land.  It  is  to 
the  excrement  of  these  animals  that  they  are  in- 
debted for  those  compost  heaps  to  which  vour  let- 
ter alludes ;  though  the  Chinese  also  make  heaps 
or  rather  pits  of  the  mud  which  they  draw  up  from 
the  bottom  of  their  canals,  and  into  which  thev 
throw  and  pack  down  straw  and  weeds,  and  all 
kinds  of  earbf^  and  corruptible  matters.  These 
after  a  wnile  are  spread  over  their  fields.  Ashes 
of  wood  and  even  of  straw,  are  carefully  preserved, 
and  used  with  the  most  pains-taking  economy— a 
small  handful  being  put  over  the  exact  spot  where 
the  vegetable  is  expected  to  sprine  up.  Even  the 
hair  which  the  barbers  shave  off  the  heads  and 
chins  of  their  customers  is  used  as  a  manure,  and 
sold  for  so  much  a  pound.  Boys  go  about  the 
streets  with  baskets  and  little  rakes,  and  may  bo 
seen  gathering  out  particular  sorts  of  dung  (es- 
pecially that  of  dogs)  for  particular  purposes,  with 
all  the  fastidiousness  of  epicures.  Tea  leaves  axe 
also  counted  valuable  for  manuring  purposes. 

These,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  are  all  the  arti- 
cles used  in  the  parts  tu  which  my  observation  has 
extended.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  perhaps, 
that  the  plain  on  which  Shanghai  stands  is  one  of 
uncommon  extent  and  fertility,  indeed,  Mr.  For- 
tune ^with  whose  works  on  Chma  you  are  perhaps 
acquainted)  supposes  that  there  is  no  simihur  ex- 
tent of  surfiuw  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  under 
such  high  cultivation — ^a  succession  of  three  crops 
— ^beans,  wheat  and  cotton,  is  sometimes^raised  on 
the  same  land  in  one  year. 

As  some  compensation  for  my  dela^,  I  will  send 
you  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  some  na- 
tive Chinese  pictures  delineating  the  succesave 
stages  in  the  raising  of  tea,  rice,  silk  and  cotton. 

It  will  afford  me  much  gratification  to  know  that 
I  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  the  dissemina- 
tion q{  useful  knowledge  even  on  such  an  unsavory 
subject — adding  only  this  one  remark  that  the 
Chmese  save  everything  which  has  a  manuring  val- 
ue.   I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

E.  w'Sna. 

The  '^Native  Chinese  pictures''  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Syle,  are  neaUy  done  up  in  four  volumes,  of 
twenty-four  colored  paintings  each.  Their  *  'pern* 
sal"  has  aflbided  me  a  rare  treat,  by  the  artistio 
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skill  displayed,  by  the  information  they  afford,  and 
by  the  rich  vein  of  the  humoroas  wbioh  perrades 
the  whole.  Bat  I  mast  defer  a  particular  deBcrip- 
tion  of  these  hieroglyphical  delinations  to  a  fature 
time,  in  the  hope  of  being  better  able  to  read  them 
onderstandingly.  s.  f. 

WiTichester,  Dec.  5,  1853. 


SUPERPHOBPHATB  OF  LIMB. 

Domestic  Manufacturk. — The  discossion  re- 
specting the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime  still 
oontinnes  in  many  of  the  agricultural  papers,  al- 
though the  real  question  seems  to  be,  not  whether 
the  saperphophate  of  lime  is  useful  and  profit- 
able as  a  manure,  but  whether  those  who  man- 
u&oture  it,  and  supply  the  market,  do  "Me  honest 
Aing,^^  and  really  sell  what  they  pretend«to.  We 
ail  know  that  animals,  in  order  to  have  a  fall, 
healthy  increase  of  bone,  &c.,  must  takeintotheir 
stomachs  food  that  contains  phosphate  of  lime- 
that  this  food  must  be  derived  either  directly  or 
indirectly  irom  the  crops  of  the  earth,  and  that 
these  crops  must  derive  it  from  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  and  if  the  soil  does  not  contun  it,  who- 
ever cultivates  that  soil,  must  supply  it  in  some 
form  of  manuring  or  other. 

We  all  know  that  the  bones  of  animals,  after 
having  been  formed  in  part  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
will,  as  matter  of  course,  supply  it  again  to  the 
soil,  if  suitable  chemical  action  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  decompose 
them,  and  liberate  the  several  ingredients  from 
the  affinities  which  bind  them  together  in  the 
form  of  bone.  Hence,  every  bone  that  you 
see  kicking  about  by  the  wayside,  contains  valu- 
able matter  for  the  growing  crops,  and  might  very 
easily  be  made  useful  as  a  dressing  to  the  soU. — 
But  now  shall  this  be  done  ?  We  have  frequently 
^en  directions  how  the  farmer  could  do  this,  in 
a  small  way,  but,  as  line  upon  line  and  precept 
Bpon  precept  is  as  good  in  farming  as  it  is  in  morals, 
it  will  do  our  readers,  we  ojnTte^  no  harm  to  have 
their  attention  turned  to  the  subject  again.  Some 
very  plain  directions  for  doing  the  work  of  deoom- 
posmg  bones  in  a  domestic  way,  were  given  last 
week  in  the  *< American  Agriculturist,"  from 
which  we  will  copy  a  portion,  and  as  you  may 
wish  to  refer  to  these  directions,  from  time  to  time, 
it  will  be  well  to  keep  them  in  some  oonyenient 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  them  occa- 
sioDally ,  until  the  process  is  well  fixed  in  the  mind. 

To  MAKESu^RPHospnATE  OF  LiM^.-^Some  bones, 
some  sulphuric  acid,  and  some  wood  hooped  bar- 
rels, or  half  hogsheads,  are  all  the  articles  need- 
ed. 

After  placing  the  Wrels  in  a  convenient  place, 
a  few  carboys  of  sulphuric  acid  mar  be  obtained. 
These  carboys  hold  from  120  to  180  lbs.,  and  by 
stipulating  to  return  the  carboys,  you  can  gener- 
ally obtain  the  acid  for  two  or  three  cents  a  pound. 
Put  into  the  barrel  a  quantitv  of  water,  and  then 
pour  in  some  acid.  The  acid  should  be  added  by 
a  small  portion  at  a  time,' and  the  mixture  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  before  more  is  added,  as  great  heat 
is  produced  by  mixing  acid  and  water. 

Yoa  want  about  two  and  a  half  <][uarts  of  water, 
for  one  quart  of  acid,  although  strtot  aoeuraoy  in 
this  particular  is  not  needed.  Use  a  pitoher  or 
eajElthern  vessel  for  measuring  the  acid  and  water. 


Tou  may  now  put  in  the  bones ;  they  would  be  bel* 
ter  to  be  crushed  or  broken  up  ;  and  you  may  pot 
in  as  many  as  you  can  punch  down  into  the  liquid. 
As  they  settle  down  you  can  add  more  frtmi 
time  to  time.  Let  this  stand  from  six  to  twdve 
weeks,  stiirine  it  with  a  stick  from  time  to  time, 
and  yon  will  have  a  liquid  superposphate  of  lims, 
as  good  as  can  be  made. 

When  yon  wish  to  apply  it  to  the  land,  pour  out 
the  liquid,  leaving  the  nndissoWed  bones  still  n 
the  barrel,  and  mix  the  liouid  with  someunleacbed 
ashes, — say  two  quarts  crashes  to  a  gallon  of  the 
liquid,  and  then  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  with  ^ 
large  quantity  of  diy  manure,  or  even  with  any 
dry  soil,  and  it  is  ready  to  be  sown  upon  the  field 
broad  cast,  or  put  in  the  hills  with  the  seed.  If 
put  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed,  be  sore  to  h&vs 
It  well  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  muck  or 
other  substances,  sa^  two  or  three  gallons  to 
a  cartload.  This  mixing  can  be  done  with  a  shoy- 
el  on  the  floor  or  ground. 

Improved  superphosphate  of  Ume  is  made  by  add> 
ng  something  that  contains  a  lar^  Quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  in  order  to  make  it  of  yonrs,  aa 
prepared  above,  omit  adding  any  ashes,  but  add 
more  or  less  urine, or  liouid  from  the  manure  heap, 
and  then  dry  with  muck  as  before  directed. 

After  pouring  out  the  liquid  soperphospfaafte 
from  the  barrel,  you  can  add  more  water,  acid  aad 
bones,  and, let  the  process  go  on  anew.  Thefarti- 
cle  is  just  as  good  or  even  better  after  it  has  stood 
one  or  five  years.  Should  the  hoops  chance  to 
burst  off,  pour  the  liquid  into  another  vessel,  or 
set  it  on  tne  top  of  another,  and  let  it  thro 
into  it  by  pushing  out  the  bottom. — Maine 
mer, 

OHAROOAL— ITS  ALIMSNTAR7  OHAR- 
AOTBR. 

Some  fimners  are  disposed  to  ridicule  the  idea 
that  in  the  simple  and  hitherto  disregarded  article 
of  charcoal,  the  agriculturist  possesses  an  assistant 
ofgreat  and  surprising  energy.  Tet  such  is  the 
fact,  indubitably,  unless  all  science  is  to  regarded 
as  a  mere  house  of  cards,  built  up  but  to  be  thrown 
down  agfun.  But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending it  against  the  cavilling  and  carping  spirit  of 
suoh  as  deny  its  claims  to  the  character  of  a  manuri- 
al  agent,  that  we  now  take  up  the  pen,  but  rather  to 
present  a  few  isolated  feet  a  in  reference  to  its  capae- 
ity  of  acting  in  some  cases,aDd  under  certainly  mo<fi- 
led,  and  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  food  of  animals,  instead  of  as  am 
aliment  of  plants.  The  incidents  or  facts  given  be- 
low in  illustraUon  of  the  truth  of  the  position  sug- 
gested, are  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and 
may  be  depended  on  as  strictly  and  rigorously  cot- 
rect. 

Many  years  rince,  while  one  of  the  Liyerpoel 
traders  was  fitting  out  in  the  port  of  Kew  York, 
a  pig  was  missing  firom  on  board,  and  was  sop- 
posed  to  be  lost.  After  taking  in  her  cargo,  the 
vessel  put  to  sea.  A  few  dnys  after,  it  was  found 
that  the  pig  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  was  m 
the  ooai*peD,  but  as  the  location  of  the  latter  ren- 
dered approach  somewhat  diflicolt,  it  was  condud- 
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ed  to  kare  the  animal  to  hu  &te.  At  the  termi- 
lAtioii  of  the  YoyagQ  his  pig-fthip  was  not  only 
foand  to  be  alive  and  well,  bat  very  considerably 
impKOved  in  condition,  thongh  with  the  exception 
of  ehafcoal,  there  was  nothing  within  his  reach 
which  he  conld  have  swallowed  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  condusion  of  the  voyage — a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  thirty  days. 

"A  fiimily  being  driven  from  the  city  of  New 
Yoricby  the  fever,  were  absent  six  or  eight  weeks 
before  it  was  deemed  pradent  to  return.  A  num- 
>  ber  of  fowls  confined  in  the  loft  of  a  work-shop, 
were  forgotten  at  the  time  of  leaving,  and  as  it 
was  known  that  there  was  nothing  provided  for 
their  subsistence,  it  was  expected  on  their  return 
that  they  would  be  found  starved  to  death.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all,  the  fowls  were  found  alive  and 
&t,  though  there  was  nothing  upon  which  they 
could  have  fed,  except  a  quantity  of  charcoal  and 
shavings';  water  being  supplied  from  the,  grind- 
stone trough." 

The  following  experiment  was  made  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  New  York,  to  whom  the  foregoing  facts 
were  communicated  by  a  friend. 

*'He  placed  a  turkey  in  a  box  or  enclofiure,  four 
feet  long, -two  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  feet 
high,  excluded  light  as  much  as  could  be  done, 
and  allowed  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  fed  the 
turkey  with  soft  brick  broken  fine,  pounded  char- 
coal ,  and  six  grains  of  corn  per  day  i  xwas 
kept  locked.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  turkey 
was  killed  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen, 
was  large  and  heavy,  and  on  being  opened  was 
found  filled  with  fat.  Nothing,  on  dissection  was 
found  in  the  gizzard  and  entrails  but  charcoal  and 
brick.  Last  winter  the  experiment  was  repeated, 
and  with  the  same  success." 

A  late  writer  on  this  subject  says: — '^When  it 
is  remembered  that  wood,  sugar,  and  several  oth 
e?  substances,  some  of  which  are  most  nutritive, 
are  compounded  of  nearly  the  same  original  ele- 
ments, it  would  seem  possible,  by  animal  chemis- 
try, to  convert  them  to  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
animal  life ;  though  all  experiments  with  wood  or 
charcoal  have  failed." 


of  even  lid.  (22  cts.)  per  score,  will  realise  9s. 
IM.  ($2,40)  per  hen.  Breed :  Evidently  the  best 
are  the  Dorking,  and  *' fowls  which  have  black 
legs  are  the  best  for  roasting,  while  those  |with^ 
white  legs  are  the  best  for  boiling."  For  laying, 
the  Dutch  every-day  layers  or  the  Spanish  are  ex- 
cellent. Sitting :  liaving  observed  that  the  ear- 
liest chicks  in  the  neighborhood  were  every  year 
in  possession  of  the  same  person,  we  were  induced 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  We  found  that  the  em 
were  not  taken  from  the  nest,  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  about  13  she  commenced  to  sit.  Fowls,  in- 
deed, in  their  native  haunts,  never  lay  more  eggs 
in  a  season  than  they  can  hatch.  Those  ^o 
keep  Dutch  every-day  layers,  or  the  Spanish  hen, 
should  keep  three  or  four  Dorking  hens  to  do  the 
hatching  business.  Remember  that  no  success 
can  be  expected  from  poultry  keeping — let.  If 
their  houses  be  damp,  cold,  unclean  or  badly  ven- 
tilated ;  2d.  If  the  food  they  eat  does  not  close- 
ly approximate  to  that  which  they  get  in  a  state 
of  nature,  viz. :  a  mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food ;  3d.  If  the  water  they  <mnk  be  stagnant, 
the  drainage  of  the  manure  heaps,  &c. ;  4th.  If 
the  strongest  and  handsomest  be  not  bred  from. 


MANAQBMBNT  OF  POULTRY. 

Farmers  may  gather  some  useful  information 
upon  the  subject  from  the  following  extract  from 
aa  English  paper : — 

PfnUtry  House.—The  floor  should  be  cleaned  at 
any  rate  once  aweek.  It  should  be  sprinkled  with 
sawdust,  ashes,  peat,  or,  best  of  all,  peat  charcoal. 
The  nests  should  be  lined  with  moss,  heath,  or 
short  straw ;  neither  long  straw  nor  hay  should 
be  used— the  darkest  nests  are  preferred  by  the 

,  **••  ^P?^*'y  yw^  should  contain  :  1.  A  grass 
plot ;  2.  Bine  gravel ;  3.  Slaked  lime  or  other  cal- 
careous matter;  4.  Ashes  kept  dry  by  being 
pkced  under  cover ;  5.  Pure  water.  Eggs :  Hens 
cf  the  best  variety  will  lay  in  a  season  from  160  to 
-  210  each,  or  an  average  of  185,  which ,  at  the  rate 


For  the  Nev>  England  Farmer. 
DOUBLB  PIiOW. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  just  read  in  your  paper 
of  this  date,  a  letter  from  that  genume  Yankee 
farmer,  Mr.  S.,  of  Wilmington.  His  remarks  al- 
ways indicate  careful  observation  and  sterling  com- 
mon sense.  When  he  says  that  it  takes  one-third 
more  power  to  operate  ihe  double  plow,  split- 
ting the  furrow  slice  into  two  parts,  say  one  three 
inches  thick,  and  the  other  five— than' it  does  to 
turn  a  furrow  slice  of  the  same  width  and.  depth, 
with  a  single  plow— his  remark  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  my^  observation.  I  have  tried  the  same 
experiment  with  considerable  care,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  double  plows  required  no 
additional  power. 

In  proof  of  this,  a  dynamometer  was  applied  to 
both,  and  the  power  estimated  in  several  consecu- 
tive furrows,  and  the  best  opinion  that  could  be 
formed  at  the  time,  was,  to  at  the  double  plow 
went  the  easier^  of  the  two.  I  cannot  perceive 
the  force  of  the  illustration  drawn  from  friend  S.'s 
split  stone— ihoazh  1  freely  admit  he  knows  much 
better  about  hanotinjg  stone,  than  I  do.  With  the 
other  nropo«itions  in  his  letter,  I  fully  accord. 
Observaiiccis  from  such  men,  drawn  from  the 
farm  itself,  are  what  are  wanted  for  instruction. 
I  am  glad  that  the  farmer  of  Wilmington  has  ta- 
ken hold  of  this  double  plow.  He  has  long  since 
shown  the  public  how  to  grow  the  best  orchard 
in  his  county  ;  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  use  his 
plow,  until  he  points  out  the  way  to  improve  the 
average  of  the  crops  of  Indian  corn,  throughout 
the  county,  from  35  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre — aa 
I  am  confident  can  readily  be  done,  with  proper 
attention.  •  • 

Dec.  10,  1853.  * 

Bexarks. — In  another  column,  we  have  given 
some  remarks  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
Couniry  Gentleman.  The  double  plow  is  gaining 
friends,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  well 
understood. 
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BXTRAOT8,  RBPUB8,  &0. 

Eggs  and  Butter. 

D.  G.  HiTGHoocEL,  Augusta,  Ga.,  inquires  : — 
*'Wbatb  the  best  method  of  preserving  egg^l 
How  should  bolter  be  put  up  to  keep  it  sweet! 
and  what  will  restore  it  to  its  natural  taste  when 
it  has  become  strong  or  rancid  V 

i^ggs  packed  in  fine  salt,  always  with  the  small 
end  down»  will  keep  in  this-  climate,  for  several 
months,  sweet  and  sound.  We  have  kept  them 
for  half  a  year  without  perceiving  the  least  change 
in  their  flavor,  by  packing  them  tightly  in  a  cask, 
and  pouring  over  them  lime  water,  about  the  oon- 
ristency  of  whitewash,  or  a  little  thinner.  The 
lime  water  acts  upon  the  shells,  so  that  if  they  are 
immersed  sejeral  months,  the  shells  will  be 
found  somewhat  thinner  than  when  put  in. 

Butter  made  properly  is  very  easily  preserved. 
The  cream  should  be  churned  while  it  is  sweety  the 
buttermilk  thoroughly  worked  out, — not  washed 
out  with  cold  water, — about  an  ounce  of  salt  ap- 
plied to  a  pound ,  packed  away  in  the  tub  closely, 
and  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  air.  This 
is  the  whole  operation  of  making  and  keeping 
good  butter.  It  is  not  the  pure  butter,  which  is 
an  oil,  that  becomes  rancid,  bat  the  buttermilk 
that  is  with  it.  We  have  seen  a  statement  from 
a  French  paper,  that  the  bad  taste  and  smell  of 
butter  may  be  entirely  removed  by  working  it  over 
in  water  mixed  with  chlonde  of  lime.  The  dis- 
covery  was  made  by  a  Brussels  ftrmer  whose  prac- 
tioa  has  been  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
to  work  it  in,  and  put  in  it  from  25  to  30  drops  of 
chloride  of  lime  for  every  10  pounds  of  butter. 
When  it  has  been  worked  until  the  whole  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  water,  it  should  be 
wolfed  again  in  pure  water,  when  it  will  be  found 
sweet.  This  plan  may  easily  be  tested,  and  we 
shoold  think  it  worth  while  for  those  dealing  in 
butter  to  try  it. 

The  Yellow  Locust. 

Information  is  desired  as  to  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  the  Yellow  Locust,  (a.)  How  is  the 
•eed  to  be  prepared,  where  to  obtain  it,  and  price  ; 
(6. 1  the  {proper  season  for  planting,— how  deep 
and  how  far  distant  for  Forest  wood?^  If  you  or 
any  of  your  correspondents  will  answer  the  above 
qaeetions  you  will  obigle  many 

Windsor,  Yt.,  Dec,  3,  1853.      ASubscbibkr. 

Rkkares.-— (a.)  The  seeds  of  the  Yellow  Locust 
should  be  sown  in  a  rich,  free  loam,  an  inch  or 
two  apart  every  way,  and  covered  with  light  soil 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  deep.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  and  under 
fiivorable  circumstances,  the  plants  will  be  from 
2ft.  to  4  ft. high  the  followmg  autumn;  thelai^ 
gest  may  then  be  removed  to  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  the  others  transplanted  into  nvraoiy 
lines.  If  the  seeds  are  not  sown  in  the  autumn 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  in  the  pods  until 
spring,  but  in  a  dry  state. 


{h,)  CoBBETT  recommends  steefnag  the  seeds  In 
'  hot  water,  but  we  should  not  approve  it.  If  it  is 
partioahurly  desired  to  sow  the  seed  at  a  late  da^ 
in  the  spring,  in  order  to  save  one  season,  it  woold 
be  well  to  steep  the  seeds  for  a  few  hours  in  warm 
water  just  before  sowing.  The  seeds  may  be  ob- 
tuned  at  Buggies,  Nourse  &  Masons,  at  a  price 
ranging  from  50  to  75  cents  a  pound.  We  will 
refer  to  the  subject  again,  and  speak  of  the  locosl 
moro  at  Imgth.  *  * 

For  tlu  New  Eniland  Farmwr. 
OOAIi  ASHBS. 

Increased  attention  is  now  being  accorded  to 
this  article  as  a  manure.  Men  of  science  have  as- 
certained that  it  possesses  intrinsic  value,  and 
practical  farmers  are  testing  the  correctness  of 
scientific  dedutions,  by  experiment.  The  editor  of 
the  Germantown  Telegraph'-T.  R.  Freas,  Esq., 
says: 

*'  It  is  our  opinion  that  these  nshes  are  more  or 
less  valuable  as  a  manure,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  to  which  they  are  applied.  1V> 
hard  land,  and  an  unfriable  soil,  or  where  day 
predominates,  we  believe  anthracite  coal  ashes 
will  prove  of  much  value,  as  our  limited  experience 
would  confirm,  having  used  the  ashes  as  a  manure, 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  a  limited  degree,  and 
firmly  believe  it  to  possess  nutritious  properties, 
to  a  desirable  extent." 

Professor  Norton,  whose  position  in  the  scien- 
tific world  entities  his  opinions  to  high  respect,  ex- 
presses himself  in  much  the  same  way,  and  at  the 
late  scientific  convention,  Mr.  J.  o.  Bunco,  a 
chemist  attached  to  the  Yale  Laboratory,  presented 
a  commnnication  on  the  subject  of  the  soluble  in- 
gredients of  anthnunte  coal  ashes,  and  the  appli- 
cability of  the  latter  to  manurial  purposes.  Mr. 
Bunco  finds  that  water  ^'dissolves  between  3  and 
4  per  cent,  of  both  red  and  white  ashes,  while 
acid  from  17  to  18}  per  cent.  The  soluble  matters 
oonsist  principally  of  alumina,  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia ;  but  their  is  also  some  soda  and  some 
potash — together,  from  1.8  to  3.3  per  cent.— > 
nearly  2  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from  3 
to  eight  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid." 

The  presence  of  these  acids,  in  connection  with 
the  alkalies,  the  lime  and  magnesia,  sive  a  valve 
to  these  ashes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bnnoe, 
''would  justify  their  extensive  use  for  agricultural 
purposes."  b.  d.  w. 

Fluctuations  in  Flour. — ^The  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can contains  an  interesting  table  on  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  wholesale  price  of  flour  in  the  three  first 
months  of  the  vear  from  1700  to  the  present  time, 
fn  March,  1706,  the  price  was  $15  per  barrel ;  in 
Jan.,  1800,  $11  per  barrel;  in  March,  1805,  $13; 
during  the  war  1812-15  the  highest  price  paid  war 
$11 ;  10  1817,  $14,25  was  paid ;  in  March,  1821 
it  was  as  low  as  $3,75 ;  from  that  time  to  1828  it 
did  not  go  above  $7;  inl829  it  was  as  high  as  $8,50f 
the  next  year  as  low  as  $4,50 ;  in  1837,  $11,  (the 
time  of  the  flour  rioto  in  New  York)  ;  in  1838-9, 
$8 ;  in  1841  it  was  down  to  $4,50;  in  1843  to 
$3,87  ;  in  1844,  $4,25 ;  in  1845,  $4 ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  did  not  go  above  $6  in  the 
months  named.  In  the  early  part  of  1853,  floor 
was  as  low  as  $5,25  per  l)arrel ;  now  it  is  mooh 
higher. 
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GBAPE  VINES— BEAEIHG  AHB  PRTTH- 
IHO. 
Many  of  our  people  are  now  supplied,  until  the 
fint  or  middle  or  January,  with  delicioo*  laabella, 
or  other  Grapes,  raised  on  their  own  premises, 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  or  of  any  un- 
usual care,  or  expense.  In  favorable  spotSj  hj  the 
sides  of  buildings,  we  believe  the  Isabella  will  ri- 
pen every  year,  and  when  once  trained  there,  and 
nroperiy  cared  for,  it  will  r^nain  in  athrifty  and 
bfi^ritig  condition  for  many  years.     • 

The  grape  loves  a  moist  soil,  but  not  one  where 
water  stands  in  it.  An  excellent  spot  is  near  the 
back  door  of  the  house,  where  it  will  be  wHive- 
nient  to  throw  sink  vTater  or  suds  from  the  wash 
tubs,  several  times  a  week. 

The  proper  time  for  pruning  is  in  the  autumn, 
■oon  after  the  &11  of  the  leaf,  and  in  this  opera- 
tkm  very  much  depends,  as  to  the  success  you  ma^ 
meet  with.  We  give  herewith,  from  Colb's  Fruit 
Book,  some  of  the  different  forms  of  training 

Thb  Cane,  or  Renewal  Sts-   a 
TSM. — ^The     first    season    one 
¥va&eh  is  trained  up ;  in  the 
Ml  this  is  cut  back  to  3  or  4 
«ye8,  and  the  next  season  an- 
other is  trained  up,  and  the 
first  is  extended  ;  both  are  then 
laid  down  and  trained  horizon- 
tally,  near  the  suHace;   and 
ftom  each  a  cane  is  trained  up, 
(«.  a.)     The  next  season  these    The  cm€  Syum. 
wUl  bear  fruit,  and  two  more  canes,  {b,  b,)  trained 
«p  to  bear  fruit  the  next  season,  when  a,  a  are 
eat  out  near  the  horizontal  branch,  leaving  cmo 
€gre,  and  neyv  shoots  trained,  and  so  on.    Dr.  W. 
€.  Chandler,  of  South  Natick,  Ms.,  trains  in  this 
way,  and  he  has  sent  us  fine  Isabellas  an  inch  in 
diskineter.    Some  train  up  the  main  vine  perpen- 
dicularly on  a  building,  to  a  convenient  place,  and 
then  extend  canes  horizontally,  and  renew  as  above. 
The  cane  system  gives  excellent  fruit,  as  it  is  al- 
ways on  new  wc^ ;   but  the  yield  is  generally 
larger  by  spur  or  fan  training.    The  canes  should 
be  as  much  as  2  feet  apart.    If  the  vine  is  strong, 
the  horizontal  branches  may  be  extended,  so  as  to 
have  8  or  10  canes. 

The  Spur  System  is  the 
training  up  of  the  main  stem, 
nd  of  spurs  horizontally,  cut- 
ting back  the  spurs,  annually, 
to  2,  3,  or  4  eyes  of  the  new 
wood,  accor(un«;  to  the 
strength  of  the  vine,  and  num- 
ber of  the  spurs. 

When  the  spure  have  ex- 
tended too  far,  cut  out  a  part, 
yearly,  training  up  new  ones, 
thus  changing  all  the  wood 
to  new  ;  and  as  the  vines  bc- 
jfiome  old  and  unproductive, 
eat  down  part  at  a  time,  and 
train  up  new  ones.  This  will 
combine  the  cane  and  spur 
ttethod,  and  is  an  excellent 
•ystem. 

Ttai  Pak  or  Tree  System, 
•r  other  convenient  modes, 
Me  ^ractit^od  in  vineyards, 
■nd  m  common  •  garden  cul- 
toe,  or  in  training  grapes  in 


yards,  by  walls,  trees,  buildings,  &c.  In  gardens 
or  vineyards,  a  trellis  may  be  formed  by  setting 
posts,  or  stakes  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  nailing  on 
narrow  strips  of  boards,  or  stakes  alone  are  suffi- 
cient, if  set  15  or  20  inches  apart.  In  Vineyards, 
where  the  vines  are  about  3  or  4  feet  apart,  some- 
times only  one  stake  is  set  to  a  vine,  and  the  later- 
al or  oblique  branches  are  trained  to  the  neigh- 
boring staxes. 


PucNiNa  of  grapes  is  not  generally  well  under- 
stood. Some  do  not  prune  at  all  the  proper  sea- 
son ;  they  have  a  mass  of  vines  and  only  a  little 
fruit,  and  that  poor.  Another  absurdity,  which 
is  often  added  to  the  above,  is  cutting  off  the  young 
shoots  in  summer,  just  above  the  fruit,  and  some- 
times still  worse,  picking  off  the  leaves  to  expose 
the  fruit  to  the  sun. 

The  sap  ascends  to  the  leaves,  and  there  min- 
gles vnth  matter,  absorbed  by  the  folia^,  then  it 
IS  digested,  or  elaborated  into  food,  whicn  descends 
to  nourish  the  plant.  So  essential  are  the  leaves^ 
that  the  blight  on  the  foliage  destroys  the  fruit, 
and  a  frequent  repetition  is  death  to  the  plant. 
The  leaves,  not  the  fruit,  8h6uldli|e  exposed  to  the 
sun.  We  urge  this  point,  as  thousands  mistake, 
and  grapes  arc  generally  mismanaged. 

As  pruning  the  vine  young  prevents  the  growth 
of  the  root**,  out  little  should  be  done  for  a  yearjc^ 
two  after  it  is  s^t.  In  Nov.,  or  early  in  Doc.,  all 
vines  in  open  cultaro  should  be  pruned  liberaHjr. 
If  pruning  in  spring,  before  leaved  out,  they  wifl 
bleed  :  they  may  bleed  in  spring  if  pruned  in  win- 
tor.  Jn  pruning  rather  tender  vines,  leave  more 
wood  than  is  needed,  as  some  may  be  killed,  and 
finish  pruning  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
neariy  developed,  when  the  life  of  the  vine  may  be 
wsm .  In  summer  allow  a  good  ^owth  beyond  the 
fruit,  rand  about  midsummer,  pinch  off  the  ends 
of  the  T>ninche8,  to  check  them,  and  cut  outfbeble 
IfttcrialSj  and  branches  on  which  there  is  no  fruit ; 
tJiea  there  will  be  much  foliage  to  absorb  the  mat- 
ter, and  ])repare  nutriment ;  and  by  checking  the 
gtQinIi  of  wood,  it  will  be  appropriated  to  perfect 
the  fruit.  The  t^'O  great  errors  are  in  neglecting 
to  cut  (»ff  useless  wowi  in  fall,  and  in  depriving 
tho  phint  of  useful  foliage  by  close  pruning  in 
mtmmcr* 


2'kc  Spur  JSfgsii 


CARKnrL  USE  OF  Horses. — ^An  acquaintance  lost 
hm  Lurne  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  manner  that  vrould 
aitgijeet  an  habitual  caution  in  driving.  The  horte, 
a  valuable  one,  well  kept,  in  good  spirits,  and  in 
pjT  feet  health ,  was  taken  from  me  stable  and  drivee, 
IIq  had  nsoendod  a  long  and  hard  hill  within  the 
Enst  mile  of  driving,  and  as  soon  as  the  summit 
was  reached,  the  driver,  as  is  the  habit  of  many, 
tuu^bed  bim  vrith  the  whip;  he  sprang,  stopped, 
8tJijSjKeri3«i  and  fell,  and  by  the  time  the  drivwr  conkl 
alight  from  the  carriage,  ho  was  dead.  Anexam- 
iofttittii  showed  that  a  large  blood-vessel  near  the 
heart  had  been  ruptured. — Farmer  and  Planier. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

RBPORT 

OF  THE   THAN8ACTION8    AT    THB    VBTEBINABY 

SCHOOL  OF  ALFORT. 

BT  QBORGB  H.  DADD,  TXTERENART  BVROBON. 

Daring  the  last  sessional  year,  students  at  this 
Talaable  institation  have  had  rare  opportanities 
for  aoqoiring  a  knowledge  of  yarioos  branches,  in 
veterinary  sdenoe ;  from  their  annual  report  we 
learn,  that  the  nnmber  of  animals  admitted  for 
treatment,  and  returnable  defects,  or  as  subjects 
of  sorgicsd  and  therapeutic  experiment,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Of  th«  hone  tribe 1041 

•    Of  the  boTtne  tribe » 

Of  ■mailer  Bpeclee -^^ 

1446 


Atymiila  submitted  to  consultation  were.^- 

Horeci 6510 

Cows ^ 88 

Aveeud  Melee 80 

Dof* 3W 

Ooete T7 

Oate 4 

Pf«« ■—3 

7044 

Makins  in  the  aggregate  8490  animals  over  which 
ttie  studtents  have  extended  their  observations. 

**If  we  add  to  this  tho  number  returned  the 
prerious  scholastic  year,  7994,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  pupils  reodving  their  diplomas,  after  having 
enent  two  years  at  school,  have  had  opportunities 
or  instruction  in  veterinary  medicines  and  sur^ry 
from  the  considerable  number  of  16,484  subjects 
of  dillerent  species.'' 

We  sincerely  hope  that  ere  the  year  1853  has 
passed,  to  be  able  to  report  on  the  transactions  of 
an  American  veterinary  school!  Such  institution  is 
sioely  needed ;  for  the  people  of  this  country  are 
now  in  the  same  condition  regarding  veterinary 
matters,  as  existed  among  those  of  the  mother 
country  previous  to  the  endowment  of  her  veteri- 
nary university.  And  if  ever  we  should  be  visit- 
ed by  those  fearful  epidemics,  or  epizootics,  that 
have  to  such  an  alarming;  extent  prevailed  through- 
cot  the  British  domimons,  the  pestilental  sword 
will  be  no  less  keen,  nor  destructive  here,  than  it 
was  in  the  former  country.  But  we  have  enough  at 
the^esefU  time  to  arouse  our  agriculturists Irom 
theiz  Ions  slumber  of  indifference  to  united  action 
for  the  aavancement  of  a  science,  which  has,  and 
is  still  calculated  to  sow  broadcast  the  germs  of  use- 
fulness. It  is  well  known  that  there  are  constant- 
ly occurring  among  various  descriptions  of  live 
■tock,  thousands  of  premature  deaths,  and  a  like 
Dombdr  of  unnecessary  cases  of  disease,  every 
year,  which  might  be  prevented  by  the  aid  of  vet- 
arinary  science.  Many  of  our  farmers  have,  to 
their  Boirw  and  mortification,  discovered  that  the 
oApring  of  many  fine  and  costly  animals  rapidly 
degenerate,  and  they  know  not  the  why  nor  tho 
wherefore.  Then,  acain,  observe  the  countless 
number  of  malformed,  and  otherwise  defective 
hones  that  are  to  be  met  with,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Unioo;  inheriting  through  ancestral  descent  a 
broken  down  constitution,  a  weak « porous,  bony 
•fcraoture,  which  sends  out  its  morbid  growths,  in 
the  form  of  sparin,  rinsbone,  splent  and  other 
oaeoos deformities;  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  sub- 
ject's repatation,  and  his  owner*s  antidpations. 


Does  the  farmer  seek  a  remedy  ?  If  so  he  should 
read  the  Book  of  Nature,  as  it  is  written  by  Osa- 
nipotenoe  on  the  face  of  universal  creation,  and 
recognize  there  throush  the  intelligence  of  nuus, 
in  germination,  growth  and  maturity  of  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  matter.  Let  the  former  who 
is  thirsting  for  knowledge,  knock  at  the  door  of 
veterinary  science,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
him,  and  he  shall  there  learn  by  what  means  ra- 
ces of  animals  degenerate.  It  has  been  discovered, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  brutes,  thatmalformatioD, 
decrepitude  and  premature  death  result  firom  dia> 
regarding  the  immutable  laws  of  nature.  Ask 
the  surgeon  how  and  by  what  means  the  sona  of 
Adam  deteriorate,and  he  will  tell  you  they  havevio' 
laied  God's  uncompromising  laws,  as  they  apply  to 
our  mental  and  phyrical  natures.  Do  yon  desire 
proof  of  this  t  It  so,  you  are  referred  to  the  Nobles 
of  Spain  and  Portugal^tothe  lunatics  of  this,  and 
other  oonntries,and  to  the  countless  hosts  of  weak, 
puny,  living — yethalf  dead-of  all  nations,  that  avs 
to  be  met  with— the  architects  of  their  own  hifir- 
mities.  If  other  and  more  oonrincing  proof  be 
needed,  we  have  only  to  contrast  the  stalwart 
frame  and  iron  constitution  of  our  departed  anoe«- 
tors  with  the  present  exotic  and  diminutive  raoa, 
and  the  difference  appears  ahnost  as  sreat  as  thai 
now  existing  between  the  Hon  and  ihelamb.  Henoe 
there  is  a  fine  field  for  American  talent  and  indo»- 
try,  in  that  branch  of  veterinary  science  known 
as  comparative  physiology.  Finally,  if  it  were  nol 
for  the  enterprise  manifested  by  our  wealthy  a^di- 
cultnrists,  in  importing  stock  from  abroad,  and 
thus  nungling  good  blood  with  the  common  herdy 
the  live  stock  of  this  country  would  be  little  else 
than  waUdnjg  skeletons,  fit  subjects  oply  for  soma 
friendly  epizootic.  Let  a  small  portion  of  tha 
money,  now  expended  for  the  purchase  of  forei|ga 
stock,  be  invested  in  standard  works  on  the  collat- 
eral branches  of  veterinary  science,  to  be  studied 
in  our  schools  and  universities ;  and  a  littie  smn 
be  appropriated  for  endowing  a  school  like  that  at 
Alfort,  then  our  native  stock  mieht  be  so  improved 
and  perpetuated  as  not  to  need  foreign  aid. 


Far  ike  New  En^tand  Fmrmer. 
A  POUND  OF   BUTTBR  TO  A   GALLON 
OF  BfflLE. 

This  is  the  question.  The  veteran  Editor  of 
the  Mass.  Ploughman  says  he  has  a  stock.of 
Devon  cattle,  each  and  all  of  which  will  do  this; 
and  he  challenges  the  world  to  show  the  contrary 
of  this.  This  18  toeing  the  mark.  This  is  com- 
ing  up  to  the  scratch  boldly.  Mr.  B.  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  and  understands  what  he  says. 
If  his  cows  and  heifers,  be  they  Devon,  or  what 
not,  will  do  this,  it  is  more  than  any  other  set  of 
cows  ever  have  done,  in  this  or  any  other  conn- 
try.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  then  his  statements 
are  calculated  to  mislead.  Mr.  B.  must  know  it 
to  be  folly  to  make  such  statements,  unless  they^ 
are  true.  Within  three  months,  it  has  been 
avowed  in  his  editorial  columns,  spealdng  then  in 
relation  to  Jersey  cows,  that  no  animal  would  do 
this.  I  then  supposed  what  he  said  was  true.  I 
supposed  the  statements  made  about  the  Jersey 
cows,  at  Lowell  and  Dracut,  were  not  true.  I 
supposed  there  was  some  gum-game  in  this  mat- 
ter. But  if  what  Mr.  B.  now  says  is  true,— I 
admit  that  I  have  done  iijustice  to  the  Jers^ 
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00W8,  on  tbe  Merrimack.  The  richest  prodaoe 
that  I  haTe  ever  known  from  a  cow,  and  she  was 
the  best  cow  I  ever  knew,  was  one  p&und  of  but- 
ter to  one  and  a  quarter  gallons  oftnUk^  taken  from 
the*  cow,  under  ciroomstanoes  most  fiiYoiable. 

I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  what  Mr.  B.  says 
of  his  Devon  stock  is  not  true, — ^but  I  do  say, 
that  I  will  find  the  man,  able  and  willing  to  pur- 
ohase  as  many  animals  as  he  will  bring  on,  that 
will  yield  a  pound  of  butter  to  eyery  five  quarts 
of  their  milk,  at  any  time  withm/our  months  of 
their  ealying ;— 4uid  pay  therefor,  double  the  &ir 
market  price  for  such  cows. 

This  IS  not  Tain-boasting — ^but  is  an  ofler  made 
In  good  faith.  Come,  friend,  will  yon  stand  your 
hand? 

Dec,  15, 1853. 

DRY  FOOD. 

There  are  numerous  disadvantages  necessarily 
attending  the  feeding  of  neat  stock  exdudvely  on 
dry  food.  Horses,  oxen — and  in  short,  all  domse- 
tio  animals — fed  on  cut  hay  in  a  dry  state,  obsti- 
nately refuse,  after  a  time,  to  oonsume  all  that  is 
pyen  them.  They  become  fhstidious,  and  conse- 
quently less  healthy  and  thrifty  in  condition  than 
when  led  partly  on  moist  or  snoonlent  food. 

The  process  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  the  most  ju^cious  and  economical,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  best  adapted  to  promote  the 
several  objects  contemplated  by  the  feeder  is  the 
following : — 

A  trough,  or  other  suitable  vessel  of  sufficient 
capacity,  is  to  be  provided,  and  into  which  a  suffi- 
ciency of  cut  oat,  rye,  or  wheat  straw,  stalks  or 
hay,  is  to  be  put,  to  furnish  all  the  animals  with  a 
single  meal.  For  every  three  animals  to  be  fed, 
add  four  quarts  of  meal  with  just  enough  water  to 
moisten  It,  and  let  it  stand  for  several  hours,  or 
if  practicable,  Ull  incipient  fermentation  has  com- 
menced, and  a  slight  amdity  is  perceptible.  In 
this  state  feed  it  to  your  animals,  and  yon  will  find 
that  not  a  particle  will  be  refused  by  them,  and 
that  they  will  continue  in  better  condition  than 
when  fed  exclusively  on  any  other  feed.  If  desir- 
able, the  process  of  preparing  the  food  may  be 
further  systematized  by  baring  several  troughs  for 
mixing  the  ingredients.  This  will  enable  the  feed 
er  to  prepare  food  in  advance  of  his  wants,  and 
consequently  to  have  a  feed  always  ready  at  the 
hour  it  is  wanted.  A  straw-cutter  of  the  latest 
and  most  improved  pattern,  should  be  found  on 
every  farm.  It  will  enable  thft  husbandman  to 
work  up,  to  good  advantage,  a  large  amount  oi 
materia]  that  would  otherwise  possess  no  actual 
talue  except  for  manure.  By  cutting  com  stalks, 
tops  and  butts,  fine,  mixing  with  themaquan 
tiiy  of  roots  or  apples  ohopt  into  snuJl  pieces,  or 
mpt  with  a  rasping  machine,  and  scattering  over 
^m  a  very  small  quantity  of  meal  of  any  kind, 
together  with  a  little  salt,  a  very  palatable  and 
Aotritioas  food  will  be  secured,  and  one  on  which 


most  animals  will  winter  as  well  as  upon  tbe  best 
English  hay. 

Pumpkins  and  squashes,  as  well  as  roots  and  ap- 
ples, are  often  prepared  and  mixed 'with  refuse 
fodder  in  this  way. 

But — as  we  believe,  the  true  way  of  preparing 
feed  for  fiurm  stock  of  all  kinds  is  not  yet  practised 
in  the  oountiy.  We  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  steam  may  be  used,  so  that  after  paying  the 
interest  of  the  cost  of  the  fixtures  and  fuel,  a  say- 
ing of  nearly  or  quite  one-fourth  of  all  the  hay, 
roots  and  grain  may  be  made,  and  that  the  fir- 
mer may  have  that  surplus  over  and  above  what 
he  now  has,  to  sell.  iVho,  among  our  eiitetpris- 
ing  farmers, irill  commence  the  experiment? 


TBB  BAT  AND  THB  WBASBI*. 

My  informant  states  that  a  farmer  in  tbe  State 
of  Maine  of  his  acquaintance,  had  noticed  at  dif* 
ferent  times  for  the  period  of  two  weeks,  combats 
between  a  large  rat  and  a  weasel  in  his  bam ; 
from  which  encounters  the  latter  invariably  oame 
off  second  best.  One  day,  being  at  work  near  his 
bam,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  weasel 
very  busily  engaged  in  digging  a  hole  in  a  drag 
heap.  He  watched  the  weaseiuntil  he  had  "tun- 
neUed"  the  heap ;  and  made  a  hole  of  considezm- 
ble  rise  at  th9  entrance  and  about  half  way 
through  the  heap ;  tiie  rest  of  the  hole  was  ta- 
pered off,  so  that;  at  the  place  of  egress  it  was  of 
barely  sufficient  size  for  the  slim  littie  body  of  the 
weasel  to  pass  thibugh.  When  the  plotter  had 
finished  his  hole,  he  went  into  the  bam  and  en- 
gaged his  antagonist  ratship.  Beaten,  of  course, 
agun  in  the  encounter,  the  weasel  ran,  pursued 
by  the  rat,  into  the  hole  of  the  dung-biU,  the 
min-eater  littie  suspicions  of  the  snare  laid  for 
him.  Like  many  unfortunate  .human  beings,  the 
poor  rat  was  * 'stuck,*'  and  halted  sadly  between 
the  two  extremes;  while  his  conntDg  littie  foe 
emerged  fi^m  the  small  end,  and  whipping  round 
briskly  to  the  larger  entrance,  ** brought  up  the 
rear,''  and  that  vnis  soon  a  dead  rat.  Here  now 
was  a  regular  plan  laid,  a  shrewd  design  carried 
out  successfully  on  the  part  of  the  weasel  for  de- 
stroying a  foe  which  was  too  much  for  him  in  a 
fiiir  fiffht.  It  showeffforethought  and  contrivanoe, 
and  these  are  verjr  strong  symptoms  of  something 
more  than  mere  instinct,-'reason. —  Valley  Far* 


THB  MXOBZaAN  DOUBLB  PLOW. 


We  perceive  that  the  New  England  Farmer,  in 
consequence  of  too  brief  an  explanation  on  our 
part,  has  entirely  misunderstood  our  remarks  in 
^  relation  to  the  team  required  for  this  plow.  Our 
f  experience  in  this  matter  nves  precisely  the  same 
results  as  those  found  by  the  New  England  Far'- 
mer,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  we  think 
decidedly  less  draught reouired  than  for  a  common 
plow  cutting  the  same  width  and  depth, 

A  Michigan  plow  of  a  size  correspondinff  with 
a  common  plow,  will  cut  a  furrow  one-half  deeper, 
or  as  three  la  to  two,  and  consequentiy  must  run 
harder  than  the  latter;  For  plowing  nine  or  ten 
inches  deep,  two  yoke  of  oxen  or  two  pair  of  com- 
mon hot9W  are  required ;  for  one  foot  in  depth. 
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the  largest  Bize  Michigan  plow  is  needed,  and  must 
be  drawn  by  three  voke  of  oxen. 

For  a  given  depth ,  we  are  satisfied  the  Bfichigan 
plow  requires  the  least  draught  in  oonsequesoe  of 
the  inverted  slice  being  composed  of  two  distinct 
portions,  which  are  more  easily  turned  and  thrown 
where  they  are  to  lie,  than  one  thick,  stiff,  and 
nnmanageable  sod.  At  the  same  time  the  work  is 
done  in  a  ftir  better  manner,  especblly  when  the 
plowing  is  qaite  deep,  and  qnite  so  to  do  the  woik 
well  with  a  single  moaldboflurd.— Counlry  Gentle' 
man,  • 

THS  OLD  WASHBRWOMAN. 

.  FKOM  TBI  OIBHAN  CHAHISSO. 

'  Behold  her  basy  with  her  linen, 

Too  ancient  dame,  with  allTer  hair, 
The  briakeat  of  the  waaberwomen, 

Though  aix-and-seyentx  yeara  are  there } 
Bo  she  haa  followed,  year  by  year. 

The  honest  toil  at  which  you  find  her, 
Filling  with  diligence  the  sphere 

or  aaefhl  labor  Ood  aasigned  her. 

Ib  her  young  days,  (for  she  is  homan,) 

She  lored,  and  hoped,  and  wedded  too  ; 
Well  haa  she  known  the  lot  of  woman, 

0eeo  cares  and  sorrows  not  a  few. 
Her  dear  sick  man  she  aoaghi  to  save, 

(Three  children  faltHAilly  she  bote  him,) 
Nor  did  she  bary  tn  the  gia^e 

Her  fiiith  and  hope,  when  earth  doaed  o*er  hln 
The  precious  charge  now  laid  npon*^er 

With  cheerftil  energy  ahe  bore  ; 
She  trained  them  np  In  fear  and  honor, 

Virtue  and  prodence  all  her  store. 
Al  length,  to  seek  their  llTelihood, 

They  took  her  blcaalng  and  depaited  } 
A  lone  old  woman  now  she  stood. 

Yet  cheerfai,  hopeAil  and  stoat-hearted. 

She  spared,  and  scraped,  and  sayed  each  penny, 

And  span  by  night  the  flax  shehought. 
And  of  flne  flax  thread  yards  fall  many 

At  last  ahe  to  the  weayer  brought. 
He  wore  her  linen  white  aa  snow  ; 

Her  needle  and  her  scissors  plying, 
A  spotless  barisi  dress  she  so 

Prepared  against  her  day  of  dying. 

Her  drees— her  burial  dress— with  pleaenre 

And  sacxed  pride  she  laya  away  ; 
It  is  her  flrst,  and  last,  her  trearare-— 

The  frait  of  m«ny  a  tollsoro^ay. 
She  pats  It  on  God*s  Word  to  hear, 

When  Sabbath  bells  soand  holy  warnlrg, 
Then  lays  It  up  asain,  to  wear 

The  night  before  the  eternal  morning. 

And  woold  that  I,  when  night  shall  And  me, 

Might  read.  In  life's  last  sinking  sno, 
That  1  had  wroaght  the  work  assigned  me, 

As  this  good  dame  her  task  has  done  | 
That  I  had  learned  life's  joys  to  drink 

In  such  full  and  e^en  measure. 
And  could  upon  my  grave- clothe«  think. 

At  liut  with  such  a  heart  fell  pleasure. 


upon  all  the  leading  interests  of  the  people,  no 
allusion  whatever  is  made  to  it.  We  find  itstated, 
thai,  '*  taking  the  last  oensosas  the  bans  of  eal- 
calation,  there  are  at  this  time  about  six  hundred 
millions  dollars  worth  of  live  stock  in  the  United 
States.  Their  value  exceeds  iha^i  of  all  the  man'- 
ufacluring  eslablishments  in  the  country^  and  also, 
exceeds  the  ottpital  employed  in  commerce,  both  inland 
and  foreign.  And  yet  Agriculture  is  not  ac- 
knowledged as  having  existence  in  our  pursuits. 


AofticuLTCRE  AMD  TOB  *'Me8Saob." — We  caonot 
bat  express  our  surprise,  and  sinoere  regret,  that 
the  President,  in  his  recent  Message,  entirely  over- 
looked the  most  important  interest  of  the  nation 
— that  of  Agriculture.  This  great  pursuit  un- 
derlies and^Bustains  all  other8,andyet,  inthisdoeu- 
menti  delibertuely  written  and  pretending  to  touch 


WHEN  SBOnU)  TIBCBBR  BB  OUT. 

Editor  Ohio  Farmxr: — What  is  the  proper  sea- 
son for  catting  timber,  to  ensure  its  greatest  daia> 
bilitv,  is  a  quesUon  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  mrmer,  m  a  eountry  where  it  is  an  object  to 
save  timber  and  avoid  unnecessarv  labor,  aa  it 
makes  a  great  difference- in  the  profits  of  a  fanner 
if  his  fences  have  to  be  renewed  once  in  five  years, 
when  by  oatting  his  timber  m  a  proper  season  they 
would  last  ten. 

The  time  settled  on  by  tradition  appears  to  be 
the  month  of  February.  Perhaps  the  reason  is,  the 
winter  in  the  most  convenient  season  for  doing 
such  work,  there  being  more  leisure  time  then  than 
in  summer ;  and  because  it  has  been  generafljy 
done  at  that  time,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  tight 
one.  But  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  cni- 
tin^  a  tree  in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  one  in  June 
or  July,  and  making  them  into  rails,  and  then  see 
which  will  lost  longest,  he  will  not  need  any  othto 
argument  to  convince  him  that  tradition  is  at  fojAt 
in  this  case  at  least. 

^  Perhaps  the  case  may  be  di^rent  with  some 
kinds  or  timber;  but  hickory,  ash,  basswood, 
beech,  and  maple,  and  some  other  kinds,  cut  in 
the  winter,  when  the  bark  is  tight  to  the  wood, 
and  the  sap  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  becomes  8^»- 
rotten  and  worm-eaten  before  they  have  time  to 
season,  and  fall  to  pieces  in  a  short  time;  while 
that  which  is  cut  in  summer,  the  bark  being  loose, 
and  the  sap  near  the  surface,  can  easily  be  peele<f; 
when  it  dries  immediately,  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
a  bone,  and  will  no  doubt  last  from  one- third  to 
one-half  longer  than  the  former.  Trees  can  be  otit 
down  in  Bummer,  and  lefb  with  the  tops  on,  to  be 
worked  up  at  leisure  with  very  good  advantage. 

Bedford,  O.,  1853.  E.  J.  Young. 

-^Ohao  Farmer. 

HB.  OBEELET'S  ASDBESS. 

We  have  re<ft;ived  from  the  publishers,  Messm. 
Fowlers  &  Wells,  New  York,  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
33  pages,  containing  the  address  of  Horace  Qbeb- 
LE7,  before  the  Indiana  State  Agricultural  Society, 
at  its  annual  fair,  Oct.  13,  1853. 

The  address  is  entitled,  "What  the  Sister  Arts 
teach  as  to  Farming,"  and  its  object  is  "to  set 
forth  some  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
whole  fabric  of  productive  art  and  industry,  and 
to  show  their  application  to  the  farmer's  vocation 
aa  well  as  others."  This  it  does  in  a  clear,  forcible 
and  consistent  manner,  showing  th^t  farming,  Hkie 
all  other  productive  arts,  is  not  independent  of 
general  rules,  and  that  the  principles  which  it  is 
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neceflsary  to  obeerve,  in  order  to  be  socoeflBfol  in 
other  vocations,  are  of  equal  importanoe  to  the 
tiller  of  the  soil.  Paying  bat  little  attention  to 
the  peculiar  operations  of  the  farm,  the  address 
inculcates  the  principles  of  thoroughneas,  and  a 
perfect  mastery  of  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  par- 
tially and  theoretically.  Mr.  Greeley  doees  his 
address  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the '^gener- 
al  experience,  and  the  heart  of  humanity,"  in  fa- 
Tor  of  the  "calm  perennial  joys  of  a  humble  rural 
home."  Wc  commend  the  address  to  all,  as  filled 
with  good  thoughts  and  valuable  suggestions,  and 
we  are  sure  that  no  one  vrill  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  feeling  in  his  heart  a  new  and  more  ear- 
nest longing  for  the  < 'serene  joy  which  shall  irra- 
diiite  the  &ixner's  vooation,  when  a  fuller  and 
truer  education  shall  have  refined  and  chastened 
his  animal  cravings,  and  when  science  shall  have 
endowed  him  with  her  treasures,  redeeming  labor 
from  drudgery,  while  quadrupling  its  efficiency, 
and  OTovming  with  beauty  and  plenty  our  boim- 
teoos,  beneficent  earth." 


PICKS  AHD  D0CH9. 

[Mr.  Willis,  m  one  of  his  recent  Idlewild  letters, 
«.ys:J 

In  my  daily  rides,  of  late,  I  had  thought  my 
ndghbors'  dogs  rather  more  filibusteipus  than 
usual,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  it  was  ovring 
to  the  frost-sieve  which  I  was  allowing  Idnd  Dame 
Nature  to  spread  protectinsly  over  my  upper  lip, 
when  a  friend  gave  me  the  ley  to  their  exdtabiu- 
tv.  This  is  the  hog-killing  season ;  and  it  appears, 
that  with  the  scent  of  blood  in  the  air,  the  fanners' 
dogs  became  annually  furious.  They  bark  at  all 
comers,  even  those  with  whom  they  are  well  ao- 

guainted,  and  in  their  assaults  upon  the  passers- 
y,  they  quite  forget  their  usual  polite  distinc- 
tion between  beggars  and  gentlemen.  Pig  influ- 
ence, even  after  death,  is  thus  hostile  to  good 
mamiers.  One  cannot  "kill  his  own  pork,"  and 
have  also  a  weU-behaved  dog.  And  X  must  own 
that  I  am  pleased  with  discovering  a  new  reproach 
to  the  animal — for  it  is  one  of  the  obstinacies  about 
which  I  am  most  reasoned  with,  by  my  household 
advisers,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  keep  a  pis. 
^'There's  an  unrighteous  amount  of  swUl  wasted, 
as  my  man  eloc][uentIy  expresses  himself — "twenty 
dollars  a  year  in  good  sweet  pork  th^  you  know 
•U  about."  But,  satisfactory  as  it  may  bo  to  eat 
pork  with  which  one  has  been  previously  acquaint- 
ed in  the  shape  of  swill,  my  abhorrence  outweighs 
both  the  economy  and  the  pleasure..  If  it  were 
nothing  else,  the  voice  of  thoorute  is  doom  enough 
for  him.  ("Oft  m  the  stniy  night,"  etc.)  And 
is  one  must  remember  dauy,  every  creature  of 
which  one  is  bound,  as  the  master  of  a  home,  to  be 
ttercifuUy  mindful,  I  will  have  a  home  vrithout  a 
pig — ^if  my  own  taste  and  my  dog's  better  mazmers 
tte  arguments  that  continue  to  prevail. 

^g'  Monroe  X>.  Randall,  distriot  sohool  teacher  of 
B^^ertown,  has  been  ordered  to  par  $10  and  costs 
^-uaoonting  to  about  $80,  Ibr  inmcting  excessive 
piuiiBh»s&t  on  a  iEeniale  pupfl.    He  sjypsale^.  ' 


For  the  New  England  Fanmgr. 

THE  HOVTHLY  PAEMEB  FOB  DB- 
CEICBEE. 

This  number  completes  the  volume  and  the  year. 
This  is  as  it-should  be.  A  periodical  should  no 
more  end  in  April  or  October,  than  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  come  in  dogdays.  These  long  ev^ 
nings,  too,  are  just  the  times  for  holding  fimily 
councils  on  the  subject  of  taking  the  Farmer  an- 
other year,  for,  as  Young  says,  "Night  strikes 
thought  home ;"  and  farmers  are  obliged  to  think 
over  their  e^nses  pretty  carefully.  But  until 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Lecturers,or  somethmg  else, 
shall  take  the  place  of  agricultural  papers,  we  do 
not  see  how  vve  are  to  eet  along  without  the  Far^ 
mer.  But  this  is  wandeiinff  from  our  text.  Let 
us  fflanoe  at  the  contents  ot  the  number  for  Ds- 
cember. 

A  XOnXL  FAMM, 

Although  Congresses  and  Legislatures  may  neg- 
lect to  establish  m  our  country  any  thine  like  the 
"Model  Itans"  of  Europe,  that  so  take  the  fancy 
of  some  aericultural  writers  and  speakers,  still  wtb 
are  not  left  entirely  without  modefe.  Scattered  all 
over  the  land,  unpretending  as  worth,  and  rethrimr 
as  modesty,  are  yet  to  be  found,  thank  heavS! 
thousands  of  model  fi^rms  and  model  farmers,  of 
the  true  Ammoan  stamp.  "How  to  secure  a  home 
a^  be  Independent"  places  one  of  these  modds 
b^ore  us.  When  young  men  cease  to  imitate,  and 
older  ones  to  admin,  sudi  examples  as  the  history 
of  Mr.  Stow  affords,  and  look  to  the  ledshiture 
for  their  "models,"  the  "decline  and  feU^'  of  our 
ompue  wiJl  begin,  and  vwy  much  where  that  of 
the  Bomaa  did. 

BIRDS. 

No.  7  of  Mr.  Fowler's  series  of  articles  on  the 
"Birds  of  New  England,"  which  treats  of  the 
Swallow  tribe.  « 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  land  of  gold  promises  to  become  a  land  of 
farmers.  Messrs.  Byrant<fc  Co.,  on  page  675- 
speak  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try, while  "California  Matters"  give  some  of  the 
premiums  offered  there  on  agricultural  produotioMK 
and  "Gold  minst  Hay"l8  a  sensibfe  artide^T 


but  what's  the  use  of  talking  ?  Though  a  Oalifoi- 
ma  outfit  may  cost  more  than  a  farm  m  Iowa,  and 
every  ounce  of  gold  dust  twice  its  market  value, 
and  the  Uvea  <rf  half  the  miners,  yet  thousanS 
must  and  wiU  "see  the  folly  of  it  for  themselves." 
cows. 
A  likeness  and  statement  of  the  cow  that  took 
the  first  premium  at  the  Middlesex  County  show. 

FAIRS. 

Brief  notice  of  agricultural  fairs  in  Cheshire 
County,  N.  H.;  full  account  of  the  National  Homs 
Exhibition,  where  the  receipts  were  $10,000 ;  of 
the  Augusta,  Georgia,  Show  ;  of  .the  Hampshire 
County  Exhibition  ;  with  names  of  officers  of  the 
Rockingham,  and  of  the  Hillsborough,  N.  H  S&« 
cieties  for  1864. 

FRUIT. 

If  "J.  T.  W."  who  makes  inquiries  about  graft- 
ing pears  on  the  Mountain  Ash,  has  not  the 
\j  Farmer  for  May,  I  should  advise  him  to 


mont 


obiam  it,  and  read  an  article  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  on 
Ipage  224,  and  a  few  lines  on  page  204,  before  be 
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lay'out  mQch  labor  on  the  Mountain  Ash,  nnleaB 
Eeintcoids  to  sett  hispean  "two  yean  from  the 
bud."  Other  valuable  articles  on^Gathering  and 
Preserving  Pears  ;"  caution  against  seleoting  va- 
rieties for  cultivation  from  specimens  exhibited  at 
"Exhibitions  of  Fruit ;"  "Remarks  on  Transplant- 
ing Trees,*'  and  notice  of  a  new  seedling  "Frost- 
Proof  Grape." 

GARDSN. 

The  editor  gives  us  some  Autumnal  reflectionB 
in  "The  Garden,"  with  hints  on  work  there  for 
the  season  ;  "A  short  Garden  Chat"  on  peaches, 
peas,  and  beans  ;  and  "The  product  of  an  acre  and 
a  quarter,"  in  Canada. 

IXPLXHXNTS. 

An  editorial  on  "Agricultural  Lnplements ;"  a 
cat  and  deecription  of  a  "One-horse  Farm  TUt- 
cart ;"  with  an  article  on  "Agricultural  Machin- 
ery,"  which  says,  "though  thousands  of  very  in- 
genious men  have  labored  for  years  to  imnrove  the 
plow,  still  the  best  now  in  use  consume  nye-rixths 
of  the  moving  force  to  overcome  friction  and  oohe- 
rion." 

MANUaXS. 

In  a  report  of  the  prooeedin«  of  a  late 
of  the  Board  of  Agnculture  I  am  glad  to  notice 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  .the  waste  of 
fertilizing  substances  in  cities,  and  from  the  names 
of  the  committee,  think  we  may  believe  the  mat- 
ter will  not  end  in  the  "i^esofoe"  by  which  they 
were  appointed.  We  find  also  a  "l!able  of  Man- 
ores,"  giving  the  composition,  mode  of  application, 
weight,  &c.,  of  several  special  manures ;  remarks 
on  "Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid  ;"  "A  New  Ma- 
nure ;"  and  the  "Meadow  Mud"  oontroveny,  con- 
tinued ;  in  which  the  editor  says  "many  things 
are  recommended  to  the  farmer  that  are  altogeth- 
er unattainable  by  the  great  mass  of  cultivators ; 
and  many  courses  or  plans  proposed  that  can  only 
oe  adopted  by  a  few."  IIow  true ;  and  yet  this 
idea  has  subjected  his  remarks  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  Tribune  and  of  "Glen."  No  wonder  there  is 
pujerjadice  against  book-farming !  I  was  brought  up 
among  farmers  that  had  hard  work  to  get  salt  for 
their  pork,  where  lime  enough  to  plaster  the 
"square  room"  could  not  be  had  bv  all,  and  where 
an  oyster  shell  would  have  been  placed  in  the  cab- 
inet of  curiosities  on  the  mantel  piece. 

FIGS  AND  TUaNDPS. 

Thoughts,  suggestions  and  facts  on  feeding  pigi 
on  turnips.  Thoueh  not  much  of  a  tumipite  my- 
self I  can  wish  all  manner  of  success  Tor  Mr. 
TvBscB.  in  his  experiments.  One  country  raises 
turnips  with  a  profit ;  another  sugar  beets ;  and  a 
third,  Indian  com — ^but  this  does  not  prove  that 
either  country  can  succeed  with  all  these  articles. 
When  Cobbett  went  back  to  England  he  attempt- 
ed to  ^t  up  a  com  fever  among  the  formers  thm, 
but  with  as  little  success  among  practical  men,  as 
the  turnip  advocates  have  thus  far  met  with  in 
the  United  States. 

KElfEDIXS, 

For  "Borers,"  for  "Warte  on  Cows;"  for 
"Lice  on  Covrs ;"  and  for  "Bums." 

saxNCB. 

When  ^vernment  shall  take  the  bnsinesB  of  ag- 
riculture into  its  hands,  as  it  has  done  that  of  ed- 
ucation, and  be  able  to  place  the  graduates  of 
"Farm  Schools"  into  lucrative  plaM,  as  it  does 


those  of  Normal  schools,  then  will  Mr.GoLDSBcaT's 
argument  be  to  the  point,  and  the  "Agricultural 
liMtures  proposed  by  H.  S."  can  be  ddivered  by 
those  "having  authority. ' '  "Scienoe  as  a  co-work- 
er" with  the  uurmer  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Pebkt. 
He  says,  "It  cannot  be  possible  that  ajnriculture 
alone,  of  all  the  arts,  must  stand  aloof  from  the 
aid  offered  by  science.  All  other  industrial  oocu- 
pations  owe  their  elevation  and  importance  to  it." 
r^ow  is  it  not  a  fact  that  agriculture  supports  two 
periodicals  devoted  to  its  interests,  where  the  oth- 
er "industrial  occupations"  support  one — ^pays  for 
two  volumes  on  the  "application  of  science,' '  where 
they  pay  for  one?  Shoemakers  and  masons,  wheel- 
wrights and  tailors,  may  be  far  ahead  of  fiooMn, 
in  scienoe,  but  I  have  no  proof  of  it. 

TITLE  PAOB  ANB  INnXZ. 

The  printer  g^ves  us  a  neat  title-page,  and  the 
editors  a  copious  index  of  subjects,  iUustrations, 
and  correspondents  for  the  volume.  From  which 
it  appears  that  some  two  hundred  and  forty  differ- 
ent mdividuals  have  contributed  more  or  less  of 
their  thoughts  or  knowledge,  durins  the  year; 
that  some  47  cuts  or  pictures  have  illustrated  its 
pages,  and  that  the  mere  qames  of  subjects  fill  up 
nine  columns.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some 
readers  who  will  throw  aside  this  index  with  the 
feelinei  of  the  lady  who  remarked  of  Dr.  John- 
son's Dictionary,  "though  the  language  is  magni- 
ficent, I  don't  think  much  of  the  story,"  yet  the 
ereat  majority  will  agree  with  Daniel  n  ebeter  in 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  an  index,  when  be 
said  "I  never  look  at  a  book  that  has  none."     « 


Nine  particular,  and  a  good  many  general  rea- 
sons for  preferring  "Merino  sheep  for  mutton"  and 
other  purposes. 

WHEAT. 

Several  encouraging  instances  of  success  in  rais- 
ing wheat  in  New  England,  the  past  season,  are 
mentioned  in  this  number.  A  Reader. 

Winchester^  Dec.,  1853. 


THE  FIHEST  OX  IN  THE  WOBLD. 

An  ox,  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen  him 
to  be  the  most  extraordinaiy  one  they  have  ever 
heard  of,  is  about  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Smith- 
field  CatUe  Show,  from  Sir  H.  Vemey's,  of  Clay- 
don  House.  He  was  bred  and  fed  Dv  the  Hon. 
Baronet,  and  is  a  pure  short-hom.  He  is  rather 
over  five  years  old,  and  is  supposed  to  be  much 
heavier  thiGui  the  famous  Durham  ox,  about  which 
so  much  noiua>was  made  at  the  b^inning  of  th« 
present  centuiy,  or  than  the  American  ox,  which 
some  few  years  since  attracted  so  much  notice. 
He  stands  nearly  18  hands  high,  and  measures  6 
ft.  6 in.  from  hip  to  shoulder,  3  fb.  across  the  hips, 
9  ft.  11  in.  in  ^th  behind  the  shoulder,  and  12ft. 
in  lene th  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  rumpi 
while  nis  depth  from  chin  to  brisket  exceeds  4  ft. 
6  in.  He  is  exceedingly  well  made  up,  particular- 
ly along  the  whole  length  of  his  back ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  great  size,  presents  none  of  those 
monstrous  fattr  excrescences  which  so  generally 
disfigured  the  Whly-fed  beasts,  and  were  so  wsst- 
erally  condemnea  a  few  years  since.  He  has  Seen 
fed  upon  grass,  cake  ana  com ;  and  is  supposed  bv 
various  judges,  who  have  courteously  been  permit- 
ted by  Sir.  Fnser,  Sir  H.  Yeraey's  steward,  to 
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^nt  him  to  weigh  upwards  of  300  stone.  Noi- 
irithstanding  hS  great  weight,  he  is  exceedingly 
aotiTe,  is  very  tnictajble,  and  is  a  capital  feeder; 
Indeed,  Mr.  Fiafler  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
belief  that  the  animal  could  stand  feeding  for  an- 
other year.  In  color  he  is  a  light  roan,  with  White 
predominating,  and  is  altogether  a  very  handsome, 
qiiiet  beast,  with  a  kind  head  and  docile  eye.— 
Bucks  (Eng.)  Chron. 


2lix)ertmng  ©rpartment 


VnlTerslty  of  Albany.^ 

nSPA&TMXNT  OV  CHXMIBXRT. 

.T^  B.  CARR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemisti7  and  iU  applkft- 
J!i«  tlons  to  Agricaltnre  and  the  Usetal  Arts. 

7.  B.  DAKIN,  Instmctor  in  Analytical  CheaOtiXf, 

This  department  of  the  University,  having  been  permanently 
wbMished,  a  spacions  LaBoratory  will  be  opened  for  the  reoep- 
tfam  of  Students,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  Janoary  next. 
Ihere  will  be  a  Course  of  Instruction  In  Practical  and  Analytic 
cal  Chemistry,  and  a  Course  of  Lectnret  on  the  applications  of 
Chmistry  to  Agriculture  and  the  Manuftbcturlng  Arts,  oontlnn- 
faif  during  a  term  of  three  months.  The  Laboratory  wDl  be  opeib 
from  9  A.  M.  to  4  p.  M. 

The  Lectures  will  be  d^vered  la  the  erenlng,  and  wOl  be  free 
tfelmrge. 

lor  Laboratory  Instruction,  $30  per  term,  or  $10  per  month, 
ftr  a  shorter  p^od.  SiudenU  will  be  charged  with  breakage 
•nd  the  Chemicals  they  consume.  Students  will  also  hare  ac- 
oess  to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Geotogical  eolleotkms. 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Ores,  Mineral  Waters,  lu.. 


eronnd  Bone. 

mHB  attenflon  of  the  Scientific  Agrioiltuirists  and  others,  Is  In- 
1  vlted  to  a  new  article  of  ground  bone.  Bone  manure  has  wi^ 
been  known  to  be  the  most  ferUllsing  arUde  in  use,  not  except- 
ing even  guano,  but  there  has  always  existed  a  difficulty  In  pu^ 
rerixing  it  at  a  cheap  rate  In  manure,  that  it  will  speedily  ud 
powerfUly  operate  on  the  soU.  That  difficulty  has  at  length 
beenoTcroome,  and  the  article  is  now  offered  In  its  pure  and  mort 
efficient  state,  ground  to  any  desired  fineness,  and  at  the  same 
time  retaining  all  ita  ammonical  and  gelatinous  matter,  consti- 
tuting the  fertilixing  qualities,  which  causes  this  manure  to  be  ao 
superior  to  all  others ;  and  another  consideration  in  lU  fiivor  is.  that 
it  am  be  ftmilshed  to  order  fresh  ground,  retaintag  aU  its  Tfrtue, 
at  a  very  short  notice,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate.  AU  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscriber  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  and 
all  necessary  InformaUonftunished  by    j^^^^^^^jjj^ 

No.  0  South  liarket  Stnet 
Smoe^r 


Jan.  7, 1864. 


Address  Prof.  E.  S.  Cabr,  at  Albany,  or  either  of  the  lioUowIng 
lentlemen :  Lmnm  Tucker,  office  Albany  CultiTator }  Hon.  B. 
^  JoHXdos,  State  Agricultural  Booms  }   Dr.  J.  H.  '  ' 

Iroadway. 

Dey.  17,  1963.  4w. 


v.  8.  and  Foreign  Patent  Ageney, 

No.  39  State  Street,  Boston. 
SAMUEL  OOOPEB, 

Late  Chief  Examiner  In  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  procures  V»r 
tents  in  this  and  Foreign  Countries. 

REFERENCES. 

The  undersigned.  Principal  and  Assistant  Examinen  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  have  for  sereral  years  been  well  ao- 
qoaintod  with  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  lately  a  Principal  ExaminfT 
hi  this  Office,  and  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  he  Is  a  gentleman 
cf  the  highest  moral  character,  of  unquestioned  knowledge  in  the 
bosfaiess  and  practice  of  the  Office,  and  that  his  sdenfilflo  attain- 
meots  are  such  as  eminently 'fib  him  for  the  business  in  which  he 
is  shout  to  engage. 

HiintTB.  RcHWiCK,>  p-{-^-.i 

J.  H.  Lamb,  >  -™'—'r». 

T.  R.  Pbalb,  1 

Tbos.  H.  Etkhrt,  t  Assistant 

F.  SorrDGiTB  SxrrH,  f  Examiners. 

Wm.  Chaitkot  Laxgdoit,   J 
From  laag  acquaintance  and  intimate  official  reiatfons  with 
Mr.  Cooper,  I  fully  and  heartily  concur  in  the  (pcegoing  reeom- 
■eadatiou  made  by  my  late  colleagues. 

Wm.  p.  N.  FnzanuLD, 
Dec  81.  tf  Late  Principal  Examiner  of  Patenti. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  REV.  JACOB  ABBOTT. 

^^Rollo  on  the  Atlantie,'' 

BEAVnVITLLT  ILLX78TRATED  WITB       RIGINAL  DE8Z0B8. 

Bt  Jacob  Abbott. 

"  BOLLO  ON  THE  ATLANTIC" 

ri  the  iint  book  of  a  series  to  be  published  under  the  ffsnenl 
tiae  of  B0LL0*8  TOUB  IN  EUROPE. 

Extract  firom  the  PreflMe—l 

*«  The  books  are  intended  to|be  books  of  Instruction  rather  than 
of  mere  amusement?  and  in  perusing  them,  the  reader  may  feel 
assured  that  aU  the  inftwmation  which  they  contain,  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  countries  risited.  and  to  the  customs,  usages,  and 
modM  of  life  that  are  described,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  general 
character  of  the  incidenU  and  adTentures  that  the  young  travel- 
lers meet  with.  Is  in  most  strict  accordance  with  Ikct.  The  main 
design  of  the  narraUres  is  thus,  the  communication  of  usefiU 
knowledge,  and  crerything  which  they  contain,  except  what  Is 
stricUy  personal,  in  relatkm  to  the  actors  in  the  story,  may  be 
depended  upon  as  exactly  and  scrupulously  true." 
PUBLISHED  BT 

WM.  J.  REYNOLDS  &  CO., 

24  Comhill,  Boston. 

Cr  And  for  sale  by  Boeksellers  generally.  Also  Just  pub 
lished,  "ThbColumbub  Glbb  Boob,"  by  J.  W.  Yfofamxr^ 
oontalnlng  the  greatest  number  of  (%oir  Glees,  Songs,  &c.,eTer 
published  in  one  coUecUon  \  820  pages.  Copies  sent  by  mall  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Pec.  81,1853. 
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Snper-Phosphate  of  Lime, 

Ebags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  DEB  I!  KG,  a  warranted 
.pure  and  genuine  article,  with  ftdl  directions  for  use.  For 
leleby  GEO.  DEYENPOBT,  ft  Commercial,  comer  of  Chatham 
It.  Boston,  agent  for  the  manuftcturer. 

Also,  for  sale,  Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Guano,  and 
tlnsB  Seeds  of  reliable  quaUty. 
M»ch  26, 1868.  tf» 


Suffolk  Breeding  Soirs»  Boars  and 
ngs. 

The  subscriber  baring  sold  his  Cum,  now 
offers  his  entire  Stock  at  low  prices,  all  of 
whksh  was  either  bred  or  imported  by  the 
subscriber,  tIb  :  U  young  Breeding  Bowi 
and  Boars,  all  of  fine  patterns ;  2  old  Breed- 
ing Sows, one  in  Pig ;  16  Pigs  tram  lOto  IS 
weeks  old.  Persons  in  want  of  fine  Stock,  purely  bred,  are  in 
tited  to  «iwM«t«M>  this  stock  before  pnrehasing.    Apply  to 

LUTHER  GILBERT,  Newton  Lower  EaUs. 
Dee.  24, 1868. ^ 


JBees* 


FEW  strong  Swarms  of  Bees,  in  patent  Myes,  with  gtaei 

backs  and  ftill  of  honey,  all  in  fine  condition.    Price  $10 

eaeh.    For  sale  by  LIJTHEB  GILBERT, 

Deo.  24, 1868. 


JXMUkMh  VI.JJIMUbX, 

Newton  Lower  fUlf • 


Just  Receiyed, 


For  Sale. 

The  Hungarian  BuH  and  Cow,  bdonglng 
to  the  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Web- 
ster •,  also  a  fiiU  blooded  Aldeney  BuU. 
To  be  seen  on  the  premises. 

Jan.  7, 1864.  tf 


PER  SHIP  8HAWMUT,  and  for  sale  wholesale  and  letoE 
600  doB.  Cattle  Ties. 
600    **    Halter  Chains. 

1000  pairs  Trace  and  Lead  Chains.  

PARKER  Ik  WHITE, 
60  ai^  68  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 
Dee.  10, 1868.  ew.  


Bound  Yolnmes. 


ACK  TOLUMES  of  the  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER,  i 
^  gantly  bound  in  Muslin,  Gilt  eoA  Bmboesed,  are  now  for  I 
at  this  offloe. 


B 
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Oyster  Shell  Lime. 

mlUS  Bubeeriber  has  been  induced,  at  the  request  of  several  of 
X  his  friends  in  the  farming  interest,  to  enter  into  the  manufao- 
tnre  ofSBBLL  LIMB,  for  ftirming  purposes,  and  is  now  pre- 
pared to  deliver  at  any  of  the  rallroails  in  Boston  or  Chartea> 
tofwn,  the  article  in  lots  of  flrom  10  to  100  barrels,  at  the  low  price 
«#36  cte.  per  barrel,  or  if  uken  at  the  kiln  in  Medford  Street, 
Ohariastovn,  at  30  cents.    The  money  must  bo  sent  with  the 


Aiso,  tr  sale,  100  baxrels  Thomaston  Lime,  in  lots  to  suit  por- 
duuers.     . 

AppUoatlon  may  be  made  at  No.  76  Sute  Street)  Boston,  or  at 
ttieKUn,  sitaatcd  on  Gould's  Wharf,  (so  caUed)  Charlestown. 
JAMBS  GOULD,  Agent. 

37  The  shell  lime  made  into  mortar,  with  four  barrels  of  sand 
to  each  barrel  of  lime,  will  make  a  cement  of  bettor  quality  than 
the  best  of  Thomaston  lime,  for  cellar  walls  or  stone  work  ct  any 
khMl. 

It  also  contains  double  the  quantity  of  Phosphate  of  lime  than 
is  contained  in  stone  lime,  consequently  for  farming  purposesjs 
nuch  the  cheapest. 

March  26, 1853.  -. 

muriate  of  Lime, 

A  superior  article  for  top  dressing  Grass  Lands,  put  up  iiiJENir- 
nts  and  delivered  at  the  railroads  In  the  vicinity.  Proportton 
about  three  hundred  barrels  to  the  acre. 

March  21, 1853.  tf.  J  AS.  GOCLD. 
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Is  pubiiabed  ob  the  flnt  of  every  month,  by  Johs  Batm«i«« 
end  JoBi.  NooBsB,  at  aoiacy  Ilall,  South  Market  St.,  Boaios. 

0IMON  BBOWN,  Editor. 
FREDERICK  HOLBROOK, )  Associate 
HENRY  F.  FRENCH,  ;  EUitora. 

ID*  Terms,  $1,00  per  annum  in  advance. 

CT  AU  subscriptions  to  comm(*nrei)vith  the  rolome,  Ja«.  1. 

Tiie  PasMn.  is  doTOted  exclunivel^  to  Agriculture,  B«r- 
tlcultore,  and  their  kindred  Arts  and  Sciences}  making  a  mtM 
Tokune  of  S76  oetaro  peges,  embellished  with  numcroiM'99 
gravinge.  It  may  be  elegantly  bound  in  muslin,  emboaatd  mA 
gilt,  at  85  cts.  A  Tolune,  If  lelt  at  the  office  of  ptibiieaUon. 

O-  Also  published  at  the  same  oHice  every  8aUirday«  CA  %  . 
large  handsome  folio  sheet,  the 

NBW  wxgauAxay  farmbr,  (WBBKiiT,) 

An  Indiptndtnt  Agrieultural  Family  Hempaper.  . 

The  News  and  Miscellaneous  departments  under  the  ehaif* 
of  WILLIAV  BIMONDS.  will  include  a  full  and  careful  rr- 
port  of  the  news  of  the  Markets,  and  the  news  of  the  week, 
neh  as  Domestic,  Foreign  and  Marine  Inulligence,  Coagres 
sloaal  and  LegisIatlTe  proceedings,  Temperance  nod  Relifioa- 
Intelligence,  and  a  general  variety  of  Literary  and  Misceliaiiea 
oes  matter,  adapted  to  iSsmlly  reading,  co.iipriaing  more  nee- 
fal  and  raluable  reading  matter  then  any  other  Agricultnral 
Newspaper  published  in  New  England.  Everything  of  a  hurt- 
ful or  eveft  doubtflil  tendency  will  be  carefully  excluded  firom 
iir  columns. 

87  Tame  #8,00  per  ttuem  in  advance. 

The  monthly  contains  nearly  the  same  matter  as  the  AgiW 
ealtbral  department  of  the  weekly. 

87  Postmasters  and  others,  who  will  forward  tomt  new  ' 
subscribers  on  the  above  named  term*,  for  either  publlcatlaB, 
ehall  recelTO  a  filth  copy  gratis  for  one  year. 

B7  AU  ofden  and  letters  should  be  addreasid,  pott-paid, 

BAYNOIiDS  &.  N0UB8E, 
Ui^iircT  Hall,  Bovth  Makkkt  Stbkkt,  Doeros 

K7  PoeTJLOi.^The  postage  on  the  Nexv  England  Famar 
monthly,  is  U  cents  per  quarter,  or  6  cents  }ter  year,  to  aaj 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  «  ' 
where  the  same  is  received. 


THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER 

EAGLE   DOUBLE   PLOWS. 


Imported  Saffolk  Boar, 

BULRUSU. 

The  subscriber  now  offers  the  services 
of  hid  Suffolk  iioar,  BrLRisii,  (to  those  who 
wish  to  improve  tlieir  Stock.)  Bulrush  was 
imported  last  sprii%,  and  is  now  about  one 
yeiur  old.  lie  is  remarkably  vigorous,  and 
a  superior  animaL  lio  will  be  kept  to  the 
prcicnt,  at  my  stable,  near  the  Depot,  ConconL  Mass. 

JOHN  RAYMOIiDd. 
Doc  17, 1863.  tt 


rpHE  superior  merits  of  these  Plows  cun»i')t  in 
X  1.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  fonvard  mould-board  to  the 
beam,  by  whi<4i  great  strength  and  durability  ore  secured,  as  also 
the  various  desirable  changes  in  debt  of  w<>rk  and  relatire  depth 
of  each  plow,  the  same  being  regulated  to  any  shade  of  nicety, 
with  perfect  facility: 

2.  The  entire  and  handsome  ovcrluruing  ot  the  sod  fturow,  fay 
the  forward  mould-board,  to  the  ext<>nt  of  the  whole  width  of  ftir- 
row  taken  by  the  plow,  placing  it  beneath,  out  of  the  way  of  ttat 
teeth  of  the  hanrav,  cultivator,  or  other  implement,  so  that  it  is 
in  no  case  dragged  to  the  surfiioe  in  the  after  cultivation  of  the 
crop ; 

3.  TlM  thonmgh  and  finished  work  done  by  the  rear  raovM- 
board,  in  taking  up  its  ftetow  of  under  soil  and  sifting  or  leat- 
tering  it  over  the  inverted  sod,  so  as  tu  entirely  fill  tothesuifisoe, 
and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  cohesion  of  the  soil, 
leaving  the  plowed  land  in  a  perfectly  iiulvcriztxl  condition,  re> 
quiring  little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  surface-working  in- 
strument,— and  indeed,  in  all  tolerably  free  1«kuus,  rendering  tbt 
uee  of  these  instruments,  as  pulverizer?,  quite  unnecessary  : 

4.  The  remarkably  light  draught  of  the  plow,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  and  the  thOToughnef-s  of  pulverisation  ao- 
complbhed. 

Several  sizes  of  the  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  SAQLB 
BOCBLS  VUOWt  ere  made  by  the  sub?crnv  r),  from  patterns  of 
their  own  original  invention.  They  in\itc  their  friends  and  cus- 
tomers to  examine  these  Plows,  as  to  qnality  and  durability  of 
material,  tborougiuiess  and  finish  of  construction,  and  to  tset 
their  working  properties. 

Manufibctory  at  Worcoatcr,  and  Warehouse,  Qolncy  Hall,  over 
the  fifarfcet,  Boston. 

BUQQLie3,  MOl'R&E,  MASON  k  CO. 
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O&LEHDAR  FOR  FBBItVABT. 

s  THS  fields  are 
now  locked  in 
froBfc,    and     the 

^  earth  is  reposing 
and  gathering  cn- 
^  ergies  for  another 
^  season^  suppose 
we  close  the  shut- 
tei^,  at]  r  up  the  fire,  and  in  this 
wiirm  precmct,  map  out  the 
heart,  tie  it  were,  and  see  what 
are  its  objects,  motives  and  de- 
nres  for  the  future  ?  But  particularly  in  reference 
tomzailife. 

If  we  were  allowed  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  dergyman,  select  a  text  and  draw  deductions 
from  it,  we  should,  of  all  others,  select  the  words 
— ^* Magnify  tMne  office.^'  •  Failing  to  oheerve  the 
iajiinoiioas  of  this  short  and  simple  preoept,  thou- 
wukdB  are  ever  afloat  uxx>n  the  sea  of  life,  as  the 
tempest-tossed  and  shattered  harque  upon  the 
ooeaa,  vrith  rudder  gone  and  reckoning  lost 
Without  a  love  for  the  oocupatipD  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  combined  with  a  steady  aim  and  ef- 
fort, few  enterprises  will  be  suooessful,  and  least 
of  aU,  perhaps,  that  of  the  feimer.  That  his 
motives  and  desires  are  the  happiness  of  himself 
and  those  dependent  upon  Mm,  together  with  that 
of  the  race,  we  have  studied  his  character  and  as- 
sociated with  him  too  long  to  entertain  a  doubt 
That  self-aggrandizement,  an  inordinate  desire  for 
distinction,  and  a  reckless  expenditure  of  means 
to  attain  them,  cannot  be  justly  charged  to  the 
tanner,  must  be  clear  to  all .  Yet  with  these  most 
laudable  intentions,  he  is  in  too  many  instances 
diiooQtsiited  with  his  condition  in  being  obliged  to 
•tlltihrate  the  earth  for  his  support. 

In  tracing  the  lines  upon  this  map  of  the  heart 
iriMi  liss  so  feirly  before  us  in  the  mellow  light, 
V9  iad  no  tvidenoe  ef  oulpable  ambition,  no  deep 


laid  schemes  for  gaining  political  power,  no  pwy- 
pensity  for  litigation  with  a  neighbor,  or  low  cun- 
niDg  to  defVand  him  of  his  honest  due ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  most  of  its  various  fields  are  fair, 
glowing  wiUi  benevolence  and  love,  and  speaking 
**Peace  an  earth,  and  good  toill  to  men.**  Still,  he  is 
discontented.  That  which  we  speak  is  no  idle  fan- 
cy of  ours.  Hondreds  of  visits  to  their  homes, 
and  free  conversations  with  the  inmates  of  the 
fiurmer's  household,  have  indelibly  impressed  the 
unwelcome  truth  upon  our  heart,  that  in  number- 
less cases  he  i»  dissatisfied  with  his  occupation. 
If  the  assertion  needs  sustaining,  proof,  undenia- 
ble, may  be  found  in  all  the  cities ;  they  are  glutted 
with  a  surplus  population,  deluded  by  their  tinsd 
and  g^are,  too  lacy  to  work,  too  proud  to  beg,  but, 
aks,  oflentimeB  not  too  moral  to  steal.  Theee 
**ragged  regiments,"  scattered  in  the  country  and 
"subduing  the  earth,"  might  stand  among  the  pil- 
lars of  the  nation  instead  of  becoming  a  burden  to 
it,  and  rotting  in  idleness  and  luxury  and  subse- 
quent poverty  and  disease,  a  plague-spot  on  the 
body  politie. 

As  the  good  phymcian  seeks  to  find  the  caus^ 
of  the  disMme  he  is  called  to  cure  by  ascertaining 
the  particular  organ  affected,  so  must  we  seek 
hdre,  the  cause  of  such  wide-spread  dissatisfactioB 
and  discontent,  and  in  order  t )  do  thi?,  must  a^in 
recur  to  the  map  still  on  the  table  before  us.  Here 
we  find  a  field  possesdng  all  the  natural  qualifid^ 
tions  of  soil,  variety,  aspect,  &c.,  and  capable  of 
readily  receiving  the  genial  suns  and  fertilizing 
rains,  when  properiy  cultivated, — and  this  is  its 
name— "TA^  Intellectual  Fields  But  what  an 
appearance  does  it  present !  The  fences  of  stone, 
or  rails,  or  brush,  straggle  away  into  the  pastures 
and  wood-lot ;  stumps  and  rocks  project  upon  its 
surface  while  burdocks  and  brambles  and  count-^ 
less  baneful  weeds  scatter  themselves  in  wild  lux 
uriance  through  all  its  length.  Here  gush  up 
chilling  spring  waters,  which  flowing  over  the  sur- 
faoe,encourage  the  growth  oT  rank  plants  unfitted 
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for  the  use  of  man  or  beaat,  and,  fik«  evil  paanons 
in  the  uncultlTated  heart,  check  every  plant  of 
kindlier  growth.  And,  strange  to  tell,  this  ne- 
glected field  is  the  most  prominent  one  on  the 
map ;  it  may  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
house,  from  every  other  portion  of  the  &rm,  and 
overlooks  the  highways  leading  to  the  towns  of 
Happy  Dale  and  Sweet  Content.  And  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  dissatisfiiction  of  which  we  speak — 
a  neglect  to  cultivate  "The  InteOectual  Field r' 
IVom  year  to  year  it  lies  a  dreary  waste — ^the  gentle 
dews  and  refreshing  rains  fall  upon  its  hard, unyield- 
ing surface  in  vain ;  the  sun  warms  it  but  to  be 
reflected  hack  with  all  its  vivifying  power,  and 
the  sweet  breath  of  spring  drops  no  fatness  there. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  whidi  the  farmer  ireats 
the  intellectual  field,  while  the  others  are  cultiva- 
ted with  unceasing  care ;  and  until  justice  is  done 
to  this,  the  most  important  of  all,  &rming  will 
be  but  a  tread-mill  IshKi  of  occupation,  and  will  of- 
fer few  inducements  to  the  young  and  enterpris- 
iiigto  enter  its  courts. 

In  tliis  branch  of  culture,  the  farmer  possesses 
great  advantages — ^he  can  work  in  this  field 
in  the  winter ;  his  gamers  are  full,  and  close  and 
constant  application  is  not  necessary.  We  can- 
not say  now  how  this  cultivation  should  be  accom- 
plished ;  he  must  think  it  out  himself.  February's 
snows,  and  winds  and  storms,  cannot  suppress  the 
emotions  and  desires  of  aa  earnest  heart,  bat  will 
offer  opportunity  for  it  to  explore  new  and  interest- 
ing  fields,  so  that  it  shall  increase  in  wisdom  and 
ii9efulness  through  each  revolving  year.  But  this 
nay  be  said — ^We  must  not  be  satisfied  merely 
?dth  what  we  can  see.  There  is  an  '^iiuier  man 
to  be  cared  for.  Because  Winter  scenes  assume 
the  sway,  they  should  not  cut  off  the  delightful 
anticipations  of  Spring,  the  glory  of  the  fields  in 
Autumn,  the  return  of  flowers,  ^busily  working 
at  their  gay  toilets,  and  weaving  their  fantastic 
robes,  and  shaping  their  trim  forms,  and  distilling 
their  rich  eoBenoes."  What  a  race  should  we  be, 
if  we  knew  and  cared  to  know  of  nothing,  but 
what  we  can  see  and  prove ! 

"Whooe  mind  is  bat  the  mind  of  hla  ovn  tyt§, 
He  is  a  slave — the  meanest  yoa  can  meet** 

But  there  are  some  visible  things  to  be  done, 
and  we  will  attend  to  them  now — the  first  of  which 
is  to 

Look  at  tour  Young  Trees. — ^The  deep  snows, 
followed  by  rain  storms,  will  prove  destructive  to 
young  trees  unless  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Many 
young  pear  trees,  particularly,  were  covered  by 
drifts,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  and  freese 
about  the  branchesjthey  will  be  dragged  down  by 
the  settling  snow  and  rain, and  broken.  When  fros- 
ty,these  branches  are  tender  and  break  easily.  The 
young  apple  trees,  quinces,  and  valued  shrubs, 
should  also  be  looked  after. 

The  Farm. — Profit,  and  great  convenience,  will 


be  found  by  making  a  sketch  of  the  outline  of 
the  fimn,  and  then  of  its  existing  divisions,  ^ving 
the  buildings  their  proper  position. 

Scions. — Cut  scions  now  and  {dace  them  in  a 
io(A  damp  ceUar,  or  cover  with  sand,  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  use. 

Seeds, — ^Prepare  seed  com,  potatoes,  peas,  beans 
and  aU  other  seeds  that  you  intend  to  plant,  and 
make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  select  the  best  of  what- 
ever kind  you  nse.  Great  improvement  may  be 
made  in  the  quality  of  crops  by  the  stariet  ob- 
servance of  this  rule,  and  probably  of  quantity j 
too. 

The  Stock — Of  all  kinds — ^will  frequently  la- 
quire  the  master's  eye;  it  will  not  answer  to  tmoi 
too  much  to  hired  hands.  There  will  be  no  proAi 
in  careless  and  indifferent  keeping.  Cattle  like 
different  kinds  of  food  the  same  day.  Working 
oxen,  especially,  but  all  neat  cattle,  will  thrive 
better  for  being  supplied  with  good  beds  of  litter, 
as  they  will  lie  warmer  and  easier,  and  keep  dean- 
er2   . 

This  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  part  of  the  Fabk 
Work  for  FEBRUAkr ;  if  you  do  not  like  the 
sketch,  kind  reader,  write  one  out  yourself,  and 
layit  before  us. 


For  the  New  New  England  Farmer., 

THE  OOVEEKOB  AITD  THE  FABKSE. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  am  {)leased  to  observe  in  your 
paper  of  this  date,  a  notice  of  what  bis  Excedencj 
said  in  his  late  meesage,  of  three  full  columns,  in 
relation  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
advancement  thereof.  As  more  than  one-half  tlie 
population  of  the  State  are  directly  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  remainder  are  d^ 
pendent  on  its  products  for  subsivtence,  there  seems 
to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  Executives  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  Natfon,  giving  their  ftvor  and 
approbation  to  the  ^nploymentof  the  fiurmer. 
We  hope  his  Excellency,  who  is  eaniffido^  of  tiie 
Board  of  AgricuUure^i^AX  continue  his  favor  to  Uie 
cause  of  the  &rmer,  and  do  all  he  has  promisedy 
and  even  more.  z. 

Jan.  21,  1854. 

For  the  New  EngUmd  Farmer* 

BITTTEB  PB0SVCT8  IH  BBBKfiHIB& 

[IH  Oira  WSEK.] 

C<mN<».l..J«ne S40  IDs.  milk. 16  »«.  11  m.  billftr. 

September,  .asi  "  10  "     6  *^ 

OoirNo.2..Jaiie 440  "  17  " 

^      _  Bepteinber..410  "  IS  «•   14  «» 

Coir  Ko.  S.  .Jane 837  •«  16  "   11  " 

6epCemlMr..2M  ««  16  "     1  » 

Cow  No.  4.  .June 819  "  16  "     8  " 

September.  .348  "  18  «     8  " 

Cow  No.  6. .  JiuA .819  **  13  " 

September.. 280  "  11  «*     4  " 

8828  lbs.  milk.  160  Ibi.  of  batter. 
Being  one  pound  of  butter  to  22  pounds  of  milk 
— ^not  quite  up  to  those  cows  which  are  said  to 
produce  a  pound  of  butter  for  '^each  and  every  gal- 
lon of  miii,**  Berkshire  formers  must  look  out,  or 
Middlesex  sneeakiton  in  stock  will  oat^oii  ihem. 
/an.  11, 1864.  • 
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Tor  the  New  England  Farmer. 

(xnroosD  farxe&s'  olvb. 

Lut  €fmiuig,  (Jan.  5th)  the  Farmen'  Club  had 
»  public  meetiDg,  and  altboagh  the  walking  was 
Tezy  bad,  there  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  gen- 
tiamen  and  ladies.  A  rery  interesting  lecture  was 
deliTeredbjSmoNBBOWNyEsq.  He  began  by  speak- 


ii^  of  the  antiquity  and  henorable  character  of  gardening,  and  the  dursumstances  under  which  It 


Agricultare,  and  its  importance  as  the  basis  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity;  prosperity  founded  on 
oommerce  may  be  interrupted  by  war,  or  destroyed 
by  competitidHi ;  but  that  which  is  funded  on 
i^culture  is  of  a  more  permanent  character.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  means  by  which  Agriculture  has 
been  improved,  and  is  to  be  still  further  improved; 
•nd  of  the  special  importaaoe  of  Chemistry  and 
Yegeitable  Phymdogy,  and  urged  their  study  upon 
iko  youth  of  the  community.  He  spoke  of  the 
many  &cilities  we  enjoy  in  the  shape  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  im)proved  agricultural 
implements,  when  compared  with  our  fiithers ;  and 
urged  the  importance  of  hiwen  availiiig  theai- 
flelvQs  of  all  these  &oilities.  He  spoke  of  the 
portance  of  aasodation  for  mutual  improv^ncnt 
In  agricultural  knowledge,  and  the  influence  they 
were  exerting  and  of  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
literature  which  is  growing  out  of  tfa»  wants  of 
ihe  times,  and  mentk)ned  the  names  of  several  books 
which  every  farmer  riiould  have  as  a  part  of  his 
agricultural  stock. 

The  lecturer  then  addressed  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  fiurmers,  and  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  their  being  truly  helps  meet  for  him.  He 
exhorted  them  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  all  the  processes  of  the  farm  ;  with  the 
ture  of  different  soils,  and  the  crops  suited  to  each, 
and  with  the  beet  times  and  methods  of  cultivat- 
ing the  various  crops  on  the  farm.  Het<Mvery 
finely,  the  stoiy  of  Mr.  Colman's  visit  to  an  English 
landholder,  whose  accomplished  lady  claimed  his 
company  for  the  day,  took  him  over  the  broad 
fields  which  her  husband  was  cultivating,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  various  processes  of  coltiTation 
which  were  going  on,  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
each  was  founded ;  showed  him  the  stock  and  the 
dairy,  answered  all  his  inquiries  respecting  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  swine  and  sheep— and  the  dif- 
ferent methods  pursue<||^th  each.  And  after  hav- 
ing thus  walked  with  him  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
over  their  extensive  domain,  and  shewed  hemlf 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  the  science  and 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  shcpredded  at  the  din- 
ner-table with  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  a  lady 
who  hnd  spent  her  life  in  the  drawing*roem.  8o 
OUT  farmers'  wives  should  be  prepared  to  cfosot 
tiie  affitirs  of  the  fivm  in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands. They  should  take  an  interest  in  the  em- 
ployments of  their  husbands,  and  cheer  them  with 
ikuai  smiles  and  co-operation ;  and  here  he  quoted 
most  appropriately — 


*T»4iioRoir,  ere  ftwh  Bonins  ttoetk  tbe  Mat, 
WKh  int  Approttch  of  Hght,  we  araat  be  liMn, 
And  at  oar  pieasaafc  labor,  to  refocm 
Toa  flow*J7  arbort,  yonder  ueadowi  green.** 

And  Eve's  beautiful  reply, 

"With  thee  oonTeraing,  I  forget  aU  tiine, 

AU  seasonB  and  their  changes,  all  please  alike." 

The  lecturer  referred  to  Mrs.  Loudon's  book  on 


was  written,  and  to  the  scientific  writings  of  otii- 
er  ladies,  and  to  others  still,  who  have  aided  and 
encouraged  their  husbands  in  the  various  pursoitki 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  addresB  was  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
whole  performance  was  highly  creditable  to  its 
author. 

After  the  close  of  the  address,  an  interesting 
and  animated  discusmon  took  place  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subject ;  *'The  Home  of  the  Farmer— 
How  can  it  be  rendered  in  the  highest  degree 
pleasant  and  attractive  ?" 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  Brown  read  a  finely  written  and 
highly  poetical  essay  of  about  ten  minutes'  length, 
in  wUch  he  described  the  situation  and  construc- 
tion of  fieurm  buildings,  their  convenient  arrange- 
ment, and  the  neatness  and  order  in  which  thej' 
should  be  kept,  as  important  elements  in  the 
pleasantness  and  attractiveness  of  the  farmer's 
home,  and  then  roferrod  with  great  naivete  to  at- 
tractions which  might  exist  within  the  house,  but 
which  he,  as  a  bachelor,  could  be  supposed  to  know 
but  littie  about. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  inquired 
to  whom  the  farmer's  home  was  to  be  made  at- 
tractive ?  To  people  of  the  beau  monde?  To  gen- 
tlemen in  gloves  ?  To  fashionable  ladies  ?  Or  was 
it  to  be  rendered  attractive  to  the  farmer's  sons 
and  daughters,  so  that  they  might  be  contented  to 
remain  upon  their  paternal  acres?  He  supposed 
the  latter  the  most  important  class  to  be  attracted. 
It  waa  a  general  complaint  that  our  young  mtm 
wero  all  going  to  the  cities,  to  California,  to  Aus- 
tralia. How  can  these  young  men  be  induced 
to  remain  at  home,  and  devote  their  enezgies  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculturo  ?  He  thought  it 
must  be  by  giving  it  a  more  intellectual  charact^i^ 
and  thus  elevating  it  to  a  level  with  the  profes- 
sions. To  this  end  they  must  be  educated  for  the 
business  of  farming,  as  other  young  men  aro  ed- 
ucated for  other  callings.  They  should  be  taught 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Vegetable  Chemistry  and 
Physiology,  Geology  and  Botany,  and  all  that  peiw 
tains  to  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture. 
Thus  the  craving  of  the  youthful  mind  for  knowl* 
edge  will  be  satisfied.  His  labors  in  the  field  will 
be  guided  by  fixed  principles,  and  be  attended 
with  moro  certain  results. 

When  agricultural  educatikm  and  soientific  mfl» 
tivation  shall  become  geneial,  then  the  busiiiQB, 
the  calling,  the  home  of  the  fiumer  will  become 
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in  the  highest  degree  attractive  to  thinking,  enter- 
prising young  men.  Pleasant  situations,  orna- 
mental trees,  flowers,  avenues,  neatness  and  or- 
der are  all  desirable  and  all  contribute  much  to 
the  pleasant  associations  connected  with  the  far- 
mer's home,  but  these  alone,  vnthout  something 
that  shall  occupy  and  satisfy  the  mind,  will  not  be 
sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  our  young  men  and 
youug  women  in  the  business  of  agriculture.  Dr 
K.  vras  followed  by  J.  B.  Farmer,  Esq.,  who  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  wife 
and  daughter  discharge  their  duties,  as  an  impor- 
tant circumstance  connected  with  the  farmer's 
happiness.  The  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  house 
and  the  comforts  of  the  farmer  depend  essentially 
upon  the  wife  and  daughters,  and  if  they  would 
keep  him  at  home  and  make  home  pleasant  to  him, 
they  must  attend  to  those  things. 

Other  gentlemen  not  belonging  to  the  club  were 
then  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Some 
interesting  remarks  were  made  by  Rev  .Mr.  Frost, 
especially  vrith  reference  to  bringing  mind  to  bear 
npon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Where  there  wns 
the  best  cultivation  there  vfas  the  most  mind  en- 
gaged in  it.  Where  he  saw  about  the  premises 
beautiful  flowers,  finely  cultivated  getrdens,  neat 
avenues,  delicious  fruit,  he  was  sure  to  find  culti- 
yated  mind.  Rev.  Mr.  Angier  followed  in  some 
remarks  upon  the  importance  of  habits  of  person- 
al neatness  in  the  farmer  as  having  much  to  do 
with  the  comfort  of  home.  He  should  carefully 
dean  his  boots,  and  leave  in  some  back  room  the 
frock  in  which  ^he  took  care  of  his  cattle  and 
cleaned  his  horses,  and  not  disgust  his  wife  and 
daughters  by  bringing  the  cow-yard  into  the  sitting 
room.  The  vrife  and  daughters  should  show  that 
they  sympathise  with  the  fiither  in  his  labors,  and 
do  what  they  can  to  make  him  comfortable  after  his 
day  of  toil.  They  should  meet  him  vrith  a  pleas- 
ant smile,  and  be  ready  to  attend  to  his  vrants. 
Blisabeth  should  get  his  slippers,  and  Susan  take 
away  his  boots,  and  all  should  be  emulous  to  make 
him  feel  that  his  comfort  is  an  important  consider- 
ation with  them. 

The  interest  of  the  discussion  was  kept  up 
till  nearly  ten  o'clock. 

The  meetings  of  the  Club  have  been  held  week- 
ly, at  the  houses  of  the  members,  since  the  latter 
part  of  October.  At  our  next  meeting  the  subject 
if  garden  fruits  is  to  occupy  our  attention. 

I  iriil  endeavor  to  keep  you  informed  of  passing 
erents  in  our  good  old  town,  especially  when  any 
tWng  occurs  which  I  think  of  sufficient  general 
importance  to  merit  a  place  in  your  paper, 

Yours,  truly,  «.  s. 


WATXSPBOor  VOE  Lbatbsr.— Linseed  oil,  one 
pint;  yellow  wmz  and  white  tnrpentme,  each  two 
ounces;  Borgnadj  pitch, ooe oonos.  Mizandcol- 
^  with  lamp  Mad:. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

KOHTHLT  7ABMEB  FOE  JAHUAEY. 

As  almost  every  body  takes  soma  sort  of  reokoik- 
ing  of  progress  and  prospects,  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  vear,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  ask, 
here,  how  stands  the  cause  of  agricultural  im- 
provement ?  We  are  prompted  to  do  so  especial- 
ly by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  Farmer  be- 
fore us,  which  commences  the  new  year,  and  the 
number  which  closed  the  old  year,  point  out  sev- 
eral signs  of  the  times,  which,  by  one  and  another, 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  any  very 
speedy  advance.  Of  these,  however,  we  shall  be 
able  to  notice  only  on&— the  fact  that  agrioitltavs 
does  not  offer  as  nigh  a  premium  for  talent  as  do 
other  professions. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  controvert  this  fact ;  in- 
deed, I  must  eo  further,  and  admit  that  I  cannot 
do  it.  None  out  a  dreamer  vvill  ask  for  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  individual  N«w  Euj^Iand  fn- 
mers  cannot  afford  to  pay  those  in  their  employ 
ment  the  $1800  a  year  that  city  school-masters 
command,  or  the  $3  to  $7  per  day  that  factory,  bank 
and  railroad  corp(»ations,  ship  ovnaers  and  exten- 
sive merchants,  pay  their  competent  superintend 
dents.  In  this  state  of  things,  suppose  a  dosen  or 
two  of  young  men  were  to  graduate  yeariy  froM 
an  agricultural  college  in  each  State  of  the  Union, 
masters  of  one-half  the  sciences  proposed  to  be 
taught  in  them, — ^would  they  not  say,  "Unless 
fiirmers  will  pay  as  high  a  premium  for  talent  as 
other  people  will,  we  shall  seek  our  reward  Im. 
other  pursuits  V  And  would  they  not  as  surriy 
and  jusUv  do  so,  as  the  farmer  wiU  sell  his  pro- 
duce to  tne  highest  bidder  t  For  ought  I  can  see^ 
then,  looking  m  this  direction,  our  **  day  of  daric- 
ness"  tends  only  to  a  darker,  drearier  ni^ht.  The 
wheels  of  our  car  of  progress  are  blocked,  if  not 
rerersed.  And  a  ^* Happy  New  Year"  can  mean  aa 
more,  agriculturally,  than  "may  your  shadow 
never  be  less," — seeing  it  can  never  be  larger. 

Now  I  prefer  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  sulnect. 
What  though  institutions  and  systems  of  educa- 
tion which  answer  well  in  old  countries,  where  ih/b 
population  is  dense,  wfceve  one  man  owns  land 
enouffh  for  a  counter,  and  has  tenants  enough  t» 
peopk  whole  villages,  should  fail  here,  where 
population  is  sparse,  where  each  individual  is  as 
good  as  a  lord,  and  where  every  man — 

•*  that  by  the  Plow  woold  thitrc, 

Hloaelf  miaf  eitber  hold  or  drirV' 
or  do  both,  any  vniy  he  can  fix  it  ? 

In  the  history  of  tiie  colonization  of  our  coun- 
try, we  find  that  the*  codes  of  lavrs  which  were 
drawn  up  in  the  dosets  of  £nglish  statesmen  and 
philosopners,  often  proved  utterly  impracticable  in 
the  wilderness  here,  and  Ware  superseded  by  such 
simple  regulations  as  neighbors  chose  to  adopt. 
Bancroft  mtimates  (vol.  ii.,  p.  145)  that  Locke's 
elaborate  constitution  for  Ouolina  failed  because 
'<  he  believed  it  possible  to  construct  the  future 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  past." 

In  the  revolutionary  strugrfe  also  we  find  that 
**the  wisdom  of  tiiis  worM"  vras  confounded. 
Doane  (Military  Library,  Art.  Origin  of  Rifle 
Corps)  says,  that  the  means  and  mode  of  defence 
which  the  Americans  adopted  in  the  early  contesta 
not  only  inspirited  the  British  army  during  the 
remainacr  of  the  war  vrith  dread  and  apprehension, 
bat  actually  effected   an  important  change    in 
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European  tactics.  Had  the  jeomanir  of  that  day 
wuted  for  the  driliing  of  a  scientifio  military 
Mhool,  iiMtead  «f  hastening  just  a«  they  were, 

**  with  lopp*d  down  faaU  and  roMty  gnnS|** 

to  the  contest,  the  world  might  have  lost  a  lesson 
Ml  the  eflkiency  of  light  troops,  and  we  our  nation- 
al independence. 

Our  histoiT  is  full  of  similar  instances,  but 
these  are  suflSoient  to  indicate  the  true  principle  of 
national  prosperity, — The  use  of  memis  adapted  to, 
and  growing  out  of,  our  pecufi^  dratmstances. 

And  I  beueve  that  agrtoultural  progress  in  this 
country  must  be  made  on  the  same  pnneiple.  In- 
atead  of  persiating  in  our  reliance  upon  the  institu- 
tntions  of  the  part,  we  should  open  our  eyes  to  the 
indicatioD0of  that  Pkovidenoe  who  rules  the  pre 
wnt,  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  do  it  with 
the  conviction  that  '*it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
ta  direct  his  steps. ' '  For  a  long  time  we  have  been 
attonpting  to  '^direct  our  steps"  towards  agri- 
eultum  schools  and  model  fiirms.  We  have  oomr 
menoed  the  work  at  various  times,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  have  met  with  utter  fiul- 
«re  in  every  instance. 

During  the  same  time  an  * 'Institution"  has 
flpmng  up  apontaneously  in  our  land,  with  a 
8weei>  as  wide  as  the  wants  of  our  people — a  sort 
of  clairvoyant  institution,  whose /'students"  may 
.nw  shingles  in  Maine,  dig  gold  in  CSalifiomia,  out 
ice  in  Mfusachusetts,  or  raise  wheat  in  Minnesota 
and  cotton  in  Georgia,  without  breating  up  the 
<3la8S,  or  lonnc  a  single  lesson  of  the  term,  or  a  lec- 
ture by  any  of  its  professors !  This  institution  is 
the  agricnltunU  Flress.  A  new  power  to  be  sure, 
and  still  in  its  infancy.  But  wnile  our  incipient 
ai^icultunU  colleges  have  furnished  no  signs  of 
promise,  the  infant  agricultural  press  has  multi- 
plied its  books  and  papers  till  the  secluded  moun- 
taineer, and  the  remote  ''souatt^r"  uo  beginning 
to  read  about  fiurmin^,  ana  thua,  perhaps  uncon- 
aoiouBly,  are  imbibinc  potion»--homcQopathic 
though  they  may  be — of  the  milk  of  science,  that 
wQl  gradually  form  an  appetite,  and  a  digestion 
ftr  stronger  rood.  This  must  be  supplied,  and  to 
do  it,  the  best  talent  of  the  land  will  eventually  be 
«eeQT«d  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  that 
through  the  Press.  Suppose  that  the  interest  of 
<me  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  would  scarce- 
ly suffice  to  keep  a  half-starved  college  in  existence, 
was  to  be  expended  yearly  in  rewar&i^  the  service 
of  such  talented,  scientific  and  experienced  men, 
as  might  be  induced  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
time  and  energies  to  enrich  the  ample  columns  of 
the  New  EngUmd  Farmer,  who  will  undertake 
to  calculate  the  results  of  the  investment.  ' 

But  here  I  leave  the  future,  to  take  care  of  it- 
aelf  ,  while  I  attempt  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  1854. 

BIRDS. 

No.  8  of  Mr.  Fowler ^s  articles  on  the  Birds  of 
New  England,  in  which  many  people  will  bo  sorry 
to  find  the  Robin  gets  a  rather  oaa  name. 

C4TTLB. 

Artideaon  *« Short  Horn,  or  Durham  Heifen," 
with  a  plate,  on  "The  Wintering  of  Stock,"  and 
Ob  "Dry  Food." 

"  DRAIHING." 

Comments  and  directions  by  one  who  has  evl 
dentlyboen  schooled  to  the  business  in  the  old 


country.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
fiatrms  of  New  England  wiU  be  drained,  as  he  re^ 
commends,  <«  27  inches  deep  and  18  feet  apart." 

ITRB  WOOD. 

While  ready  to  endorse  the  caution  of  the  Edi- 
tor aeiinst  smoking  and  rixzlii^  domestic  felicitT 
out  of  existence  by  the  use  of  "Green  Wood," 
my  experience  does  not  aonfirm  all  that  chemists 
say  of  the  relative  value  of  green  and  dry  wood, 
^rof.  J.  J.  Mapes  says,  (Nov.  Farmer,  1851) 
"Three  cords  of  green  or  partially  dried  wood 
will  not  WMm  a  room  for  as  great  a  length  of  time 
as  one  cord  well  dried . ' '  Now,  although  a  '  <  most 
unscientific  reader,"  and  knowing  notmng  of  the 
"  rationale"  of  the  matter  except  what  I  have 
learned  by  chopping  wood  and  tending  fires  from 
my  youth  up,  I  must  be  allowed  to  shake  my  head 
wh^  told  that  one  cord  of  anybody's  dry  wood 
will  warm  a  room  as  lon^-as  tliree  cords  of  men 
or  "partially  dried"  white  oak  or  hickory,  how- 
ever learned  may  the  man  profess  to  be  who  says 
it.  In  "The  taUe  of  the  comparative  value  of 
different  kinds  of  Firewood,"  white  pine  is  put 
down  as  worth  $3.11,  and  pitch  pine,  $3.18 ; 
or  seven  cents  difference  per  cord.  In  this  sectioa 
white  pine  sells  for  four-fiftiis  only  of  the  price 
that  pitch  pine  readily  commands. 

FAIRS. 

An  account  of  the  "Maryland  Cattle  Show  and 
Fair,"  held  in  Baltimore,  last  November.  Among 
the  fine  display  of  domestic  animals,  the  writer 
r^retted  to  find  a  specimen  of  that  miserable  breed 
— the  striped  pig,  that  "run  out"so  many  farmers 
in  New  England,  years  ago;  but  rejoices  that  Prem- 
dent  Pierce,  who  was  present,  refused  to  take  a 
look  at  the  "critter."  "Amculture  in  Vir- 
ginia" heads  an  account  of  the  State  Fair,  at 
which  $60,000  were  subscribed  to  advance  the 
cause  of  agriculture  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
nuiT. 
The  unusual  scarcity  and  high  price  of  winter 
apples,  this  year,  give  more  thaa  usual  interest  to 
articles  upon  this  subject,  and  may  perhaps  in- 
fluence some  to  resolve,  at  least,  to  plant  trees  of 
their  own.  That  one  man,  who  cultivates  only 
eightacres  of  land,  shouldsell  |850.00  worth  of 
of]  fruit,  this  barren  year,  (page  16)  is  rather  excit- 
ing to  those  who  cultivate  much  more  land  with 
far  less  to  sell.  If  any  where  near  market,  you 
may  plant  trees,  and  let  tiie  croakers  croak, — glut 
the  market  first,  if  you  may,  and  then  your  catUe, 
if  jou  can — ^poor  creatures,  eating  dry  hay  all 
winter,  how  they  would  relish  a  half  peck  of  ap- 
ples occasionally !  But  what  says  tiie  Farmer  f 
Don't  your  mouth  water  as  you  look  at  that 
"Wmter  Nellis  Pear!"  What  do  you  think  of 
those  "  Observations  in  a  Garden,"  as  the  wri- 
ter discourses  of  Plum  Trees,  Wash  for  Trees,  and 
the Dix  Pear?  Of  "8.  F.'s  "Low-limbed  vs. 
Tall  Trees?"  of  those  six  reasons  for  preferring 
"  Autumn  TransplantingofFruitTrees?^'  of  those 
remarks  on  salting  Plum  Trees,  Potash  Wash,  and 
Ihrimming  Trees,  to  be  found  by  looking  in  the  in- 
dex for  "Upland  Cranberry?" 

GBAPBS. 

Anillustratedchapteron  "  Grape Vines^Bear- 
ingand  Pruning." 

"grbat  crops." 
A  statement  of  several  Premium  Crops  in  New 
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HanmBhire,  with  editorial  comments  on  "one 
hundred  and  eleren  ImakelB  and  foorteen  quarts  of 
com  on  one  acre!"  Although  the  editor  has 
been  among  the  great-crop  foUu  a  good  deal,  he 
sajB  euch  a  field  "oertainlj  would  be  a  sight  such 
as  we  have  never  yet  been  permitted  to  see." 

IfANURSS. 

To  the  farmers  of  Neir  England  this  is  the 
great  subject  for  studj  and  discussion;  for,  of 
what  use  are  mowing  machines  and  horse-rakes 
where  grass  don't  grow,  of  double  plows  and  bright 
faoesinabanrenfield!  Our  old  farms  must  be 
enriohed  or  our  sons  will  go  to  the  west,  to  the 
shop,  and  store.  We  want,  then,  all  the  aid 
that  science  can  afford,  aU  the  teachings  that  ex- 
perience in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  sumsted. 
Henee  the  value  of  an  aerioultural  paper-  depends 
in  a  good  degree  upon  the  attention  given  to  the 
subject  of  manures.  On  this  principle  the  first 
number  of  the  Monihly  Fanner  for  1854  is  un- 
usually rich  and  instructive.  On  tumiog  over  its 
pa^  we  have  marked  eight  articles  that  treat  of 
this  subject.  First  "Waste  of  Urine,"  in  con- 
neetion  with  "Chinese  Manures,"  suggests  the 
means  of  a  mat  saving  in  the  management  of  oom- 
mcsi  materials.  WhUe  "Preparation  and  Ap- 
plication of  Manure,"  "Something  New — Guano," 
and  "Observations  in  a  Garden,'"^  give  some  hits 
on  the  vest-pocket  nostmms  of  the  day,  thej  have 
many  suggestions  of  general  application.  The 
matobiect  of  the  writer  of  "Manures— Bam 
Cellars,^'  seems  to  be  to  prove  that  "the guidance 
of  science  is  preferable  to  that  of  unscientific  exper- 
ience." I  believe  they  are  seldom  antagonistic,  and 
ought  to  be  harmonized,  not  put  in  opposition.  The 
learned  professor  and  the  ignorant  Chinese,  for  in- 
stance, arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the 
value  of  urine.  But  at  this  rate  of  writing  I  shall 
have  to  pass  over  the  articles  on  "Humus,"  on 
manufacturing  "Superphosphate  of  Lime,"  and 
the  inquiry  about  "  Oyster-shell  Lime,"  without 
oomments,  althourii  I  must  say  it  is  a  little  strange 
that  an  artiole  winch  has  been  so  highly  reoom- 
mendedandso  long  advertised  as  oysterehell  lime 
hasbeen,  should  sdU  be  so  little  known  as  a 
manure; 

FOBK. 

"  Rittening  Swine"  is  an  article  full  of  practi-, 
cal  suggestions  (yf  economical  ways  and  means  of 
making  Pork,  and  on  pages  39  and  40  are  some 
valuable  experiments  snowing  how  much  pork  a 
bushel  of  com  will  make. 


TEXPERANCB. 


The  illuminated  "Calendar  for  January"  is  * 
temperance  lecture  thi^t  must  stir  jthe  fteiinAs  of 
those  of  418  who  are  unfortunatdy  old  enough  to 
have  our  bojish  memories  printed  all  over  with 
painful  reminiscences  of  "the  times  when  it  was 
lashionable  to  drink  intoxicating  liauors."  Tha 
editor  has  drawn  a  gloomy  picture  ot  those  days; 
but  that  is  a  fortunate  penon  whose  experience 
will  allow  him  to  doubt  its  tmthfulness ;  whosa 
boyish  ears  have  never  listmed  to  the  vulgar  stoij 
and  the  obscene  jest  Jthat  were  repelled  evening 
afler  evening  in  those  "schools  of  vice" — the 
village  stores ;  and  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
nrivations  enduied  by  the  fiftmily  to  meet  the  grog 
Dill,  of  how  the  best  cow  and  the  best  sheep,  wera 
selected  yearly  by  the  mwohant,  and  driven  away 
to  pay  for  more  rum,  and  of  how  whole  districts 
might  be  found  in  which  not  a  single  newspaper 
was  taken,  and  not  one  house  in  four  oould  nro- 
duoe  a  dictionary.  Is  the  Mighting  curse  ofiD* 
temperance  returning  ? 


"Trees  on  Farms,"  after  admitting  that  scatter- 
ing trees  in  open  fields  in  England  are  "going," 
advises  tiieir  continuance  particularly  in  Uie  pas- 
tures of  our  dry  and  scorching  summers. 

VARIOUS 

other  articles,  which  perhaps  from  their  individo* 
^'.  ality  could  not  well  oe  classified,  richly  deserva 
notice.  "  Points  are  Pins"  I  have  read  over  and 
over.  "Rail  Stockholders"  ought  to  be  studied  bv 
all  who  own  shares  or  ride  in  the  oars.  "ChroBi- 
cles  of  a  Clay  Fann"  is  by  no  means  as  "heavy  as 
mud. ' '  ^ome  exoellent  hints  on  the  Improvement 
of  "Winter  Eveninm;"  on  "Thankudving;" 
on  the  "Cultivation  (3^ WiUow,"  Ac. 

ARxAnxB. 
WirycheMter,  Ja^.,  1854. 


Mr 


PLOW*  AKD  PLOWING. 

Four  articles  on  the  "Double  Plow;"  one  by 
r.  Sheldon,  who  finds  that  two  yoke  of  oxen  will 
plow  as  easily  with  a  single  plow  as  three  yoke 
can  with  the  double  plow;  the  other  three  articles 
oontend  that  the  douole  plow  is  worked  as  easily 
as  the  single,  at  a  given  depth.  With  a  disserta- 
tion on  "Fall  Plowing,  &c."  by  L.  Durand. 

scnonniTc. 
"History  of  Vegetation,  No.  2,"  by  "K.  H.  H." 
Nature  of  "Coal  Ashes,"  and  the  constituents  of 
"Manures"  from  Johnston,  &c. 


"Practical  Hints  in  Sheep  Husbandij"  is  an 
article  appropriate  to  its  caption,  and  "Polled 
Sheep"  gives  some  half-doaen  objections  to  horns 
on  sheep.  | 


SWALLOWDTG  A  HORSE. 

Mr.  Gardner,  in  his  "Travels  in  Brazil,"  cob* 
firms  Uie  early  accounts  respecting  the  size  and 
prodigious  swallowing  capacity  of  tiie  boa  eon* 
strietor — accounts  which  certain  naturalists,  whoso 
researches  never  extended  beyond  the  galleries  of 
a  museum,  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  with  ridi- 
cule and  unbelief.  "The  boa,"  said  ne,  "is  not 
uncommon  tbroushout  the  whole  Province  of  Qo- 
gaz,  particularly  oy  the  wooded  margins  (flakes, 
marsnes  and  streams.  Sometimes  they  attain  the 
enormous  length  of  forty  feet ;  the  largest  I  saw 
was  in  this  place,  but  it  was  not  alive.  S>me  weeks 
before  our  arrival  at  Sape,  the  favorite  riding  horse 
of  Senor  Lagoeira,  which  had  be^  put  out  to  pas- 
ture not  fiir  f^om  the  house,  oould  not  be  found, 
although  strict  search  was  made  for  it  all  over  the 
harienda.  Shortly  afler  this,  one  of  his  vaqueros, 
in  going  through  the  wood  by  the  side  of  a  small 
river,  saw  an  enormous  boa  suspended  in  the  fork 
of  a  tree  which  hung  over  the  water ;  it  was  dead, 
bat  had  evidentlv  been  floated  down  alive  by  a  re- 
cent flood,  and  being  in  an  inert  state,  it  had  not 
been  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  fbrk  before  tiie 
waters  fell.  It  was  dragged  out  to  the  open  ooan- 
try  by  two  horses,  and  was  found  to  measure  thir« 
ty-8even  feet  in  length.  On  opening  it,  the  bones 
of  a  horse  were  found  in  a  broken  condition,  the 
head  being  unijyured.    From  these  dzcumstances 
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it  was  conceded  that  the  boa  had  deyoured  the 
hoxBe  entire.  In  all  kinds  of  eoiakes  the  capacity 
for  swallowing  is  prodigious.  I  haye  often  seen 
one  not  thicker  than  my  thumb  swallow  a  frog  as 
large  as  my  fist ;  and  I  once  killed  a  rattle  snake, 
about  four  feet  long,  and  of  no  great  thieknefli, 
which  had  swallowed  not  less  than  three  fro^S) 
one  of  which  swelled  out  its  side  nearly  tvrioe  the 
thickness  of  the  other  parts.  I  have  also  seen  a 
very  slender  snake  that  frequents  the  roofs  of 
houses,  swallow  an  entire  bat  three  times  its  own 
thickness.  If  such  be  the  case  with  these  smaller 
kinds,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  thirty- 
seven  feet  long  should  be  able  to  swallow  a  horse, 
particularly  when  it  is  known  that,  previously  to 
aoingjo,  it  breaks  the  bones  of  the  animal  by  coil- 
ing i6elf  round  it  and  afterwards  lubricates  it 
with  a  slimy  matter  which  it  has  the  power  of  se- 
creting in  its  mouth. 


For  the  ITew  EngloMd  Former. 

VEBMOHT  STATE  AOBICVLTUBAL 
SOQIBTT. 

▲  Yisrr  TO  DATm  Hnx,  JB^.,  BBDTon,  Vt. 

Mb.  Brown  : — ^I  recently  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, at  Middlebuiy,  held  for  the  choioe  of  offioen, 
awarding  of  the  winter  premiums,  and  other  bus- 
iness. The  officers  of  last  year  were  mostly  re- 
elecited.  Premiums  were  awarded  for  various  fine 
field-Grops,  for  the  best  system  of  preparing  ma- 
niuOf  and  lor  essays  on  Tarious  sobjeots.  I  will 
endeavor  to  furnish  you  with  some  of  the  essays 
and  statements  on  crops  and  manure,  for  publi- 
cation in  the  N,  E.  Farmer.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended,  harmony  prevailed,  the  Treasury 
was  found  respectable  in  funds  on  hand,  and  the 
members  parted  with  the  feeling  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  society  are  good.  Those  who  have 
ever  engaged  in  starting  associations  of  this  kind, 
without  funds,  and  with  everything  to  be  ar- 
range and  ventured  uppn  without  the  aid 
of  exact  experience  and  precedent,  under- 
stand well  that  there  is  work  in  it.  The  Ver- 
mont Society  is  now  entering  upon  its  fourth  year ; 
and  although  it  began  in  great  pecuniary  weak- 
DMSy  it  has  had  tha  suppport  of  resolute  and  in- 
taUigent  men,  each  year  has  added  materially  to 
its  strength  and  efficiency,  and  I  believe  it  is  now 
fe-Torably  regarded  by  a  goodly  number  of  our 
citizens. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  State  Society,  upon  in- 
vitaiUon  of  David  Hill,  Esq.,  I  accompanied  him 
to  Ms  place  in  Bridport,  to  see  his  celebrated 
horse,  old  "Black  Hawk,"  and  his  progeny. — 
Persons  who  ha veever  visited  Mr.  Hll,  never  for- 
get his  hearty  hospitality  and  pleasant  address. 
Thoagh  now  considerably  in  years.  Black  Hawk 
feeds  well,  is  very  animated  and  vigorous,  and  as 
playful  as  a  colt.  Every  precaution  which  good 
.  judgment  would  dictate,  is  used  to  promote  Black 
Hawk's  health  and  prolong  his  life.  His  winter 
apartments  are  such  asbecomea  hone  of  Jus  fame 


and  value.  He  has  a  room  some  twenty  feet 
square,  high,  airy  and  of  healthy  temperature, 
with  the  natural  ground  fi?r  a  floor,  sprinkled  with 
clean  sixaw,  where  he  has  liberty  to  roU,  frolic, 
and  do  as  he  pleases.  He  passes  at  will  from  this 
room  to  a  stable  and  manger  where  he  is  fed.  He 
neither  wears  shoes,  halter  nor  blanket ;  is  not 
groomed,  though  kept  free  from  filth  by  perfectly 
cleanly  apartments;  and  his  food  consists  of  the 
best  quality  of  hay,  with  but  little  grain.  By 
means  of  this  winter  treatment,  his  blood  is  cooled 
and  purified,  constitutional  vigor  is  promoted,  and 
his  life  will  probably  be  lengthened.  Stock  horses 
of  the  Morgan  breed,  if  kept  too  much  confined 
and  too  high  in  old  age,  are  liable,  from  their 
great  appetite  and  powers  of  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation, to  become  too  fat,  and  to  be  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  apoplexy.  At  a  suitable  time  in  the 
spring,  Black  Ha^k  is  shod,  harnessed  and  exer- 
cised daily  in  a  gig,  nicely  groomed,  and  fed  more 
highly  with  ^rain. 

Black  Hawk  is  of  a  coal  bhick  color,  has  a 
heavy  mane  and  tail,  is  of  splendid  conformation, 
and  very  intelligent.  His  pedigree  has  been  often 
stated  in  print,  and  you  are  doubtless  aware  that 
he  vms  got  by  the  &mous  horse  "Sherman  Mor- 
gan," out  of  a  sporting  mare  considerably  in  the 
blood  of  the  thorough-breed.  The  experienced 
eye,  in  observing  Black  Hawk,  readily  detects  in 
him  the  Morgan  qualities  of  compactness,  sub- 
stance, a  full  developement  of  those  organs  whioh 
give  great  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
dodliiy  and  kindness  of  temper,  combined  with 
tho  oblique  and  high  shoulder,  liberty  of  limb  and 
high  mettle  of  the  thorough-bred.  His  combina- 
tion of  bkod  is  very  reaiarkable ;  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  doubted  if  his  like  has  ever  been  known 
for  perpetuating  the  qualities  of  the  sire  so  uni- 
formly in  so  numerous  a  progeny.  With  due  no- 
tice, Mr.  Hill  could  assemble  more  than  a  hun- 
dred horses  begotton  by  Black  Hawk,  all  showing 
that  uniformity  of  conformation  and  movementj 
almost  incredible  to  persons  not  conversant  with 
the  fact — all  possessing  extra  trotting  speed,  with 
docility,  spirit,  and  that  intclligpnce  which  read- 
ily leaons  whatever  it  is  desirable  to  teach  them ; 
in  short,  with  that  rare  combination  of  qualities 
fitting  them  for  sporting,  fancy  or  practical  ser- 
vice. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  Black  Hawk  has 
been  frequently  a  pecuniary  benefit  to  persons 
in  moderate  circumstances  in  his  neighborhood. 
Several  instances  were  cited  to  me  of  young  men,  . 
farmers,  mechanics  and  others,  who  having  bred 
from  him,  have  from  the  sale  of  their  colts  real- 
ised enough  over  and  above  the  cost  of  production 
to  clear  them  of  debt,  and  enable  them  to  pursn* 
their  legitimate  callings  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Hill  has  several  young  colts  by  the  old 
horse.    One,  a  lecently  weaned  foal  out  of  a  val 
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nable  Morgan  mare,  is  yery  promisiiig.  This  mare 
ma  by  the  celebrated  old  Morgan  Hon»  "Com- 
et," or  sometimes  called  "the  Root  Horse ;"  and 
her  dam  wa^  of  Messenger  descent.  Mr.  HHI  had 
the  misfortune  last  spring  to  lose  a  two-years-old 
colt,  own  brother  to  the  one  above  named,  and 
which  I  thought  a  year  ago  now,  the  most  prom- 
ising colt  of  his  age  I  had  seen. 

Mr.  Edcar  Hill,  son  of  D.Hill,  Esq.,  and  living 
near  his  father,  has  a  young  stallion  by  Black 
Hawk,  out  of  the  dam  of  the  "Myrick  Horse." 
He  IS  a  stock  horse  of  gre&t  promise,  and  several 
opportunities  have  already  occurred  to  sell  him  at 
a  high  price.  Mr.  Edgar  Hill  has  sereral  prom- 
ising colts  by  Black  Hawk.  He  is  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  coupling  Black  Hawk  with  fillies  of 
his  own  get,  so  as  to  obtain  colts  three-fourths  in 
the  blood  of  the  old  horse.  Great  care  is  used, 
however,  in  selections  for  this  course  of  breeding ; 
none  but  mares  of  extra  limb  and  substance  being 
ehosen.  He  ha^  a  three-fourths  blood  weaned 
foal,  which  is  very  fine  and  vigorous,  and  argues 
well  for  the  experiment. 

Where  marcs  of  extra  trotting  speed  have 
been  coupled  with  Black  Hawk,  the  colts  have 
with  few  or  no  exceptions  proved  firat  trotters ; 
and  indeed  almost  any  good  middling  mare  bred 
to  him  produces  a  colt  of  considerable  more  value 
than  the  average  of  serviceable  horses. 

F.   HOLBROOK. 

BrattUhoro\  Jan,  11, 1854. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmtr. 

FABMDra  in  new  EHOLAHD— Vo.  l 


-The  fannen  of  New  England  can  saooessfully 
compete  with  those  in  the  more  fertile  regions  of 
the  West,  only  by  conducting  their  operations 
with  superior  science  and  diligence.  It  is  only  by 
the  aid  of  science  and  the  cheapness  of  labor,  that 
the  British  agriculturist  can  saTehimMlf,  under^ 
the  operation  of  the  free  tiade  8yBtem,6om  bein^  in- 
undated by  American  productions;  and  the  relations 
of  the  New  England  farmer  to  the  Western,  is 
quite  analogous  to  that  betvraen  the  English  and 
American.  In  England  there  is  hardly  one  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  i/afour  manufacturers  md  arti- 
MUis,  but  in  the  United  States,  the  caae  ia  exactly 
the  reverse,  there  being  about  four  cultivators  of 
the  soil  to  one  in  all  other  occupations.  By  the 
oensuB  of  1831,  out  of  3,414,175  families  in  Great 
Britain,  961,134,  or  nearly  a  fourth,  (282  in  1000) 
were  eniployed  in  the  product  of  fooa.  The  cen- 
Bos  of  1841  showed  a  still  mater  disproportion  be- 
tween these  two  classes,  Sie  agricultural  popula- 
tion haying  in  many  places  declined,  and  tne man- 
ufacturing having  immensely  increased.  The  cen- 
sus of  1851  exhibited  a  wider  disproportion  still 
80  that  now  considerably  less  than  one-fourth  are 
employed  in  raising  food  for  considerably  more 
tiuui  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  fieusts,  however,  the  impor- 
tation of  com  into  Great  Britain,  except  in  coses 
of  unusual  scarcity,  has  been  gradually^  diminish- 
ing' for  the  last  thirty  years.  How,  then,  Is  the  Eng- 


lish farmer  able  to  meet  this  constantly  increasmg 
demand?  The  answer  is  by  bringing  to  his  aid  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  relating  to  the 
constituents  of  different  soils,  rotation  and  adapta- 
tio|^  of  crops,  the  chemical  qualities  of  thevanovs 
vegetables  cultivated,  and  of  the  food  which  thej 
require,  Ac.,  toother  with  the  latest  improvements 
in  amcultural  implements.  And  in  like  mann», 
the  New  England  farmer  can  compete  with  the 
Western,  only  by  employing  the  same  means.  Bat 
the  New  i^guuid  farmer  labors  under  this  addi- 
tional disadvanta^.  Taking  in  the  whole  coon- 
try  west  of  the  ^e^hany  moun tarns,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  is  as  eight  to  one  in  all  other  pursuits. 
There,  where  the  forests  and  the  prairies  are^  be 
subdued,  the  old  remarkof  Adam  Smith  still  holds 
good,  that  a  widow  with  eight  children  is  sought 
after  and  married  as  an  heiress^  and  as  in  thedays 
of  the  patriarchs,  the  greater  the  number  of  ar- 
rows in  the  quiver  of  the  Western  cultivator,'  the 
greater  is  his  stzeneth  in  the  gate. 

Against  this  all  out  overwhelming  competitioii, 
the  New  England  farmer,  on  his  sterile  soil  and 
worn-out  acres,  can  never  sustain  himself,  except 
by  bringing  to  his  aid  every  improvement  whidi 
discovery  m  science  and  invention  in  art  has 
brought  to  light,  and  which  is  adapted  to  his  por^ 
pose.  To  cry  out  agpunst  these  improvements  and  to 
refuse  their  assistance,  is,  therefore^  clearly  suici- 
dal. The  vast  imp>rtance  of  this  topic  to  the 
prosperity  of  New  England  can  hardly  oe  overrat- 
ed, and  some  other  considerations  relating  to  it, 
will  be  presented  in  subsequent  papers.      i».  c. 

WaUTum,  Jan.,  1854. 

Remarks. — ^In  this  and  subsequent  articlea  which 
we  are  promised,  the  reader  vrill  find  the  subject 
of  New  England  Farming  discussed  in  a  manner 
differing  considerably  from  the  usual  mode  of  con- 
sidering it,  and  must,  wc  think,  convince  the 
doubting  of  the  importance  of  a  more  systematic, 
and  scientific  management  of  farm  aflQ&ira. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

THE  DIX  PEAB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  Fartner  for  January,  a 
correspondent,  in  speaking  of  the  Dix  Pear,  says 
that  it  does  not  friiit  for  15  years  on  the  pear 
stock,  and  that  the  obvious  remedy  would  be  to 
^fl  on  the  quince.  But  a  nurs^yman  says  that 
it  is  not  good  on  the  quince,  though  it  may  pos- 
sibly bear  earlier,  ana  that  scions  set  in  an  old 
stocK  must  remain  fruitless  for  15  years.  I  have 
three  trees  on  the  quince,  planted  four  years,  tdl 
of  which  bore  a  fair  crop  of  fine  Dix  pears,  and 
look  well  for  the  coming  season.  Barry,  in  the' 
Fruit  Qarden,  says  of  this  excellent  pear,  *4t  sao- 
ceeds  on  the  quince  double  worked,  but  not  other- 
wise." I  can  see  no  sign  whereby  you  could  tell 
that  they  have  been  double  worked.  The  trees 
are  vigorous,  and  about  six  feet  in  height.. 

Yours,  Blttrewood. 

SwampMcoi,  Jan.  12,  1854. 

Chxap  Paint. — ^An  excellent  and  cheap  paint, 
for  rough  wood  work,  is  made  of  dx  pounds  of 
melted  pitoh,  one  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  ono  pound 
of  yellow  ochre. 
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DASVSS&  WlHTlfift  SWEET  APPLE.  ,  the  stocks  on  which  thej  An  budded  at  engrafted^ . 

An  abundance  of  good  winter  sweet  apples  ia  "  an  inquiry  bejond  mj  jwwer  to  answer.    If  th« 

-         oj.  i_i.  Ai.-        Ai stock  does  not  have  some  influenoe  on  the  aaalitr 

demanded  m  our  markete  more  tiian  any  other  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  j  ^^ould  think  it  veiy  B^l^^t 
fruit,  Everybody  hkes  them,  cooked  or  uncooked ;  that  it  does,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assOTtT  If  it 
they  are  wholesome,  eaaly  prepared,  and  ought  to^  does,  then  we  can  never  be  certain  of  continuing 


be  plenty  and  cheap. 

We  were  fovorcd  with  the  original  of  the  por- 
trait above,  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Proctor,  of  Dan- 
vera,  a  gentleman  who,  although  not  a  fiirmer, 
watches  agricultural  progress  with  unceasing  in- 
'iflftstb  In  a  oommunication  to  the  Farmer  of 
lapt  year,  he  says:— 

<'  As  to  the  Danvers  Sweet,  we  know  the  town 
and  the  farm  on  which  it  ori^^nated.  I  have  been 
fiuniliar  with  it  from  my  earliest  years.  It  was 
oi^psd  by  Daniel  Kppe8>  £««.,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  tree  from  which  so  man^  good 
anplai  have  proceeded,  and  which  now  contintte  to 
tmettk  all  lovera  of  appies  qnd  milk^  (than  which 
fym  better  dishes  can  be  found.)  This  aj^e 
hol4k  itft  original  character  with  great  dittinclBMS. 
It  ha#  not  ta»  variety  of  shades  that  mark  the 
l^dvnn— it  is  unmistakable.  Perhaps,  like  all 
othei^  fruits,  modified  somewhat  by  the  strength 
Qijti»  soil,  or  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  for  all  finuts 
■1^  benefited  by  a  fair  exposure  to  light  and  hea*i 
•■.well  as  the  animal  creation.  How  fiur  thsM 
fi^  b^fo  been,  or  ave  liable  to  be  modified  hy\ 


any  particular  variety  of  apfle  for  any  conskler"- 
able  length  of  time. '  ^ 

Mr.  HrDB,  another  of  our  intelligent  corree- 
pondents,  and  a  practical  fruit  culturist,  in  an 
article  in  volume  4,  page  176,  does  not  speak  so 
fbvorably  of  thia  variety. 

We  consider  the  Danvers  Winter  8weet  a  Tarie» 
ty  richly  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  takes  lis 
name  from  the  town  in  which  it  originated.— 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  oblong.  Skin 
smooth,  dull  yellow,  with  an  orange  blosh.  Stalk 
slender,  indinlng  to  one  side.  Oalyx  set  in  a 
smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  sweet, 
and  rioii.  It  bakes  well,  and  is  fit  for  use  th« 
whole  winter,  and  often  until  April. 


1^  At  the  recent  Ohio  State  Fair,  a  rare  genius 
-took  upon  the  show  ground  a  hand  cider-mill  of 
the  improved  kind,  together  with  a  (quantity  of  ci' 
der  apices,  and  essentially  hit  three  birds  with  one 
He  made  bis  cider ;  sold  it  as  fast  as  made 
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at  fiYe  gents  a  giaas;  and  at  the  same  time  ihowed 
hii  T^*^**^*^  to  the  best  advantage. 


TAXKXBB  nr  PiniLIC  PLACE& 

The  prav  haa  been  bmdened  of  late  jean 
with  lectiues  and  sermons  and  satires,  addressed 
to  asricalturiBtSy  reprobating  the  fitct  that,  on 
public  ocoauons,  as  ca^e  shows,  &c.,  when 
speeehes  are  to  be  made,  they  &11  intO'tiie  rear, 
and  speak  only  by  proxy.  fWts  are  as  stated.  We 
hare  a  word  or  two  to  say  as  to  their  propriety. 

We  remember  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  should  be  as  much  ashamed 
to  know  statute  kw  as  not  to  know  common  law. 
The  reason  is  obyious.  Statutes  are  constantly 
dban^ng,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  ever  called 
to  the  notice  of  a  lawyer.  Hence,  to  study  them 
so  as  thoroughly  to  understand  them  in  all  their 
relations,  would  be  time  thrown  away,  and  labor 
without  profit. 

It  is  80,  in  our  opinion,  with  the  entire  catalogue 
of  working-men.  K  any  one  has  the  ''gift'^of 
pubUo  speaking  without  study,  or  experience,  or 
sdmce,  we  know  not  why  he  may  not  show  it  up. 
For  the  sake  of  the  bar  and  the  pulpit,  and  for 
their  clients'  and  hearers'  sake,  we  wish  this 
&culty  did  "  come  by  nature."  But  we  are  per- 
suadea  that  it  is  not  thus  that  men  become  elo- 
quent, or  persuasiye,  or  instructive.  Such  quali- 
tMS  are  only  the  result  of  much  reading,  of  careful 
and  close  s^idy,  and  no  little  experience.  Hence, 
if  fikrmers  do  make  speeches,  the  presumption  is, 
that  the  result  will  be  about  as  if  a  lawyer  were 
to  undertake  some  of  the  most  difiicult  and  intri- 
cate of  farmers'  work,  or  a  clergyman  were  to 
lUMfartake  to  play  the  mechanic. 

True,  we  have  some  lawyers  and  some  doctors, 
and  some  men  of  leisure,  who  enrol  themselves  on 
tiie  list  of  fanners.  Some  are  educated  at  college, 
or  other  equally  useful  institutions,  so  as  to  m2k» 
them  conversant  with  languages  and  with  science ; 
and  thns,  and  thus  anly^  are  competent  to  acquit 
themselves  handsomely  in  public  speaking. 

But  not  one  half  the  lawyers,  nor  one  naif  the 
ministers,  nor  one  half  the  doctors,  can  make  a 
good  speech  at  a  dinner-table,  or  at  a  public  an- 
nirersary.  Our  Benevolent  Societies,  annually 
meeting  in  New  York  and  Boston,  are  obliged  to 
use  over  their  old  stock,  and  that,  too,  several 
times  ¥rithin  our  own  recollection,  and  even  then 
fiul  to  sustain  the  interest  with  which  they  first 
began.  This  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  laugh  at  farmers  for  not 
exposing  themselves  as  vdunteer  bores,  is  fiur  from 
being  judicious  or  i^  eood  taste. 

The  farmer  who  toib  all  day,  and  at  night  makes 
plans  for  to-morrow,  how  can  he  be  expected 
to  become  a  good  and  acceptable  speaker  1  If  he 
has  acquired  the  art  before  he  becomes  a  fiurmer, 
or  the  mechanic  before  he  becomes  a  working 
mechanic,  it  is  all  well.  We  wish  many,  a  mic&t- 
tnde,  might  thus  qualify  themselves  before  they 
commence  these  arduous  pursuits. 

Besides,  our  farmers  are  proverbially  modest 
men.  Different  causes  conspire  to  make  them  so. 
Wo  should  r^ret  a  change,  and  nothing  would  so 
thoroughly  effect  this  cmuuje  as  frequent  paUie 
debate.  We  have  known  a  few  absolutely  rained 
by  this  very  process.  They  *  'outgrew  their  shoes. ' ' 
They  Bubatautially  outgrow  their  dresses  and  their 


entire  habits,  and,  like  some  of  old,  did  nothii^ 
but  hear  <m*  tell  some  new,  and  yet  some  thiioe 
told  story.  • 

We  commend  these  consideraticms  to  our  agn- 
Gultural  friends,  and  to  the  press.  It  is  not  neo- 
essary  to  be  a  good  public  speaker  in  order  to  be» 
MAN.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  our  most  flaemt 
orators"  are,  and  are  reg^fted  as,  very  ssnll 
while  those  who  are  always  speakiiic  in 
public  are  always  laughed  at.  Of  thii,  thelut, 
we  never  knew  an  exception. — Plough^  L^om  mmd 
AnvU, 

THE  OLD  COEDWAIUKE. 

OiM  Boon-shinj  night,  ThankigiTfiig  was  ooming, 

I  mounted  in  baste  Undo  Jeremy^s  mare ; 
Off,  Dobbin,  said  I,  let  your  trotters  be  drumning, 
Donm  towards  Unde  Lot's,  and  she  soon  had  me  thenu 

0,  good  Unde  Lot, 

I  remember  the  spot. 

And  the  beodi  where  he  sat. 

With  Us  stzap  o'er  his  Icnee } 

Cor  slMes  were  all  ready, 

T(ur  me,  and  for  Neddy, 

Vor  DoDy,  and  Betty, 

Vor  Sally,  and  Hetty; 
What  a  fldthAil  old  cordwalner  was  he. 

Then  there  was  the  stKdking  lo  strong  and  so  nSoe, 

Vfhy,  the  threads  held  the  leather,  as  strong  as  a  rloe; 
There  was  none  of  your  pegging,  nor  none  of  your  naUlng, 
No  fretthig,  no  sooUing,  nojarringi  no  railing. 
When  shoemaker  Lot, 
He  worked  on  the  spot, 
Which  Tre  not  ftirgot, 
«       With  his  strap  o'er  hie  knee  \ 
Be  was  honest  moA  fair, 
And  aaaet  to  a  hair, 
What  a  ttsefkd  dd  cordwainer  was  he. 

Bat  alas !  now-a-days,  how  dianged  Is  this  matter, — 

Now  honesty  seems  to  go  bqjging  about ; 
One  xaioe  has  a  shoe,  or  a  ooat,  era  garter, 
That  tafto  mora  ttaa  three  week*,  belbn 'tiB  wom  voa 
0  that  some  Unde  Lot 
Wonld  again  take  the  spot, 
And  the  benofa  where  he  sMt, 
With  his  strap  o'er  his  knee } 
And  would  work  at  the  trade, 
And  hare  shoes  teithAilly  made, 
-  No  dieating,  no  ooaen, 

No  rips  hf  the  doaen,  • 

What  a  oseftil  old  cordwainer  he'd  be. 


BUFFALOES. 

A  member  of  Gov.  Stevens'  northern  route  «s- 
in  a  long  communication  to  the 


Lotus  RepubUcanf  written  from  the  head  of 
Yellow  Stone,  relates  the  following  among  many 
other '^sights  and  incidents''  of  the  par^  thus 
for: — 

On  Sunday,  afler  a  march  of  some  ten  mQes, 
the  buffidoes  were  reached.  They  were  befon 
and  on  each  nde  of  the  train.  For  miles  ahead 
it  seemed  one  vast  drove  yard.  They  were  estima^ 
ted  by  some  as  high  as  5(N),00(^->200,000  is  coii>- 
sideted  a  very  low  estimate.  Ihnawin^  up  the 
train  at  our  usual  halt  at  noon,  a  large  nera  were 
about  half  a  mile  ahead.  The  hunters,  six  in 
number,  were  immediately  dispatched,  wdl 
mounted  on  spare  horses  reserved  for  that  especial 
pui{M3se,  and  the  whole  train  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnesttng  a  buffido  hunt.  The  hunters  dashed 
in  among  the  herd,  picked  out  the  fitttest^if  tfas 
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0)WB,  and  then  separatinfl;  the  seleoted  ones  from 
Ow  ImH,  ioon  despatched  them.  In  leM  than  an 
faoor  the  wagona  were  sent  but  a  small  distance 
firom  the  route  to  reeeiFe  the  choicest  pieoes'of  the 
bufiao. 

In  the  next  two  days'  march  the  hunters  were 
keptinnie  distance  ahead,  to  keep  off  the  buflh- 
loes ;  it  was  the  only  way  the  safe  passage  of  the 
train  could  be  insured  through  this  sea  of  flesh. 
The  pack  mules  and  spare  anmials  foUowins  on  in 
the  train,  too  numerous  to  be  separately  lea,  were 
hnd  to  control ;  and  despite  erery  precaution 
and  care,  one  horse  and  four  mules  wore  lost,  they 
getting  mingled  with  a  herd  of  ^buffiiloes.  Brery 
efi>rt  was  made  to  reclaim  them— hours  'ipent  in 
their  attempted  recovery.  The  effinrts  wwreen 
tneely  useless. 

WILL  DBT  OTPSmi  AB80BB  AMKO- 

iriAi 

^  That  IS,  will  dry  ground  plaster,  spiead  on  tiie 
lUtaure  heap,  prevent  the  escape  of  its  ammonia, 
80  that  on  entering  the  stable  where  hones  are 
kept,  or  the  bam  cellar,  where  the  droppings  from 
the  leanto  are  collected,  we  shall  not  smell  any 
odor  from  them  t 

As  thfifle  escaping  gases  are  very  valuaUe,  and 
•rihe  amount  of  phister  now  annually  used  for 
Ais  purpose,  amounts  to  a  heavy  item  of  expend!- 
tore  in  iarm  husbandry,  the  question  is  an  impor- 
tant one. 

That  the  plaster  so  used  upon  manures  tnll  ab- 
fCib  the  ammonia,  the  editor  of  the  Medtu  Far* 
mtr  says  he  '*has  always  considered  to  be  the  true 
doctaine,  behaving  sprinkled  it  on  fermenting 
beaj^  of  horse  manure,  and  thereby  destroying  the 
MIor."  He  adds,  "we  have  also  scattered  it  in 
tfid  about  privies,  and  neutralised  the  oftnsive 
odocB  thereof,  for  a  time,  and  without  any  fiir- 
ther  examination  supposed  the  theory  correct." 

Ontheothtf  hand,  the  e^tor  of  the  JRuro/ 
/f0i0-F«riker  "denies  that  plaster  vriU  thus  unite 
iTith  ammonia,  unless  it  be  dissolved."  To 
tabliah  this  theory  he  says  a  scienti^  Ihrmer  and 
writer  took  some  plaster  and  guano  and  rubbed 
them  together  in  his  hand,  and  upon  applying  it 
to  the  nose,  found  that  "instead  of  fixii^  the  am- 
nonia,  the  plaster  aided  the  decompositkm  of  tiie 
gilano,  and  the  ammonia  vnw  driven  off  with  con- 
Aderable  rapidity.^' 

The  test  was  a  simple  one,  but  wasita&ir 
one!  Could  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plaster  be 
Md  in  the  hand  to  neutralise  the  odors  of  even  a 
4ngle  thimble-full  of  so  concentrated  and  povrer- 
fill  a  manure  as  guano  ?  We  think  not,  and  do 
not  consider  such  a  test  as  settling  the  question. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer^  in  support  of  his  the- 
«j^  quotes  the  experimeots  of  another  pcaolioal 
nan,  PMlMHor  Campbelz.,  of  North  Carolina,  "by 
wldch  it  would  seem  that  plaster  in  a  dry  state, 
does  actually  absorb,  or  rather  decompose, carbon- 
ate of  aiAmonia,  while  flying  off  from 


Mr.  Campbell  made  an  experiment  which  he 
says  vras  conducted  as  follows : — 

"  A  barrel  vras  filled  vnth  fresh  sorapini^i  from 
the  stalls  of  horses.  Over  the  manure,  as  throvni 
in,  a  little  ground  plaster  vras  sprinkled  from 
time  to  time.  After  the  barrel  had  Men  eompaci> 
It  filled,  it  was  allowed  to  stand  some  weeks  ub* 
til  it  had  ffone  through  the  heating  process  whioli 
always  takes  place  v^en  newly  ejected  mannia 
is  throvm  into  heaps.  But  during  this  heating  or 
ftrmenUiti^n  (as  it  may  vrith  propriety  be  called,) 
there  was  none  of  that  'vapor'  or  stroi^  odor 
which  ordiuarily  arises  from  fermenting  manure 
heaps.  When  the  mass  had  become  cool,  clean 
rain  water  vnM  passed  through  it  and  collected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrd.  This  vrater  vras 
found  to  contain  one  of  the  elements  of  plaster, 
and  one  of  thcTolatile  substances  (carforaiateof 
ammonia)  above  alluded  to.  On  emptying  the 
barrel,  a  white  powder,  looking  very  much  like 
plaster,  vras  found  mingled  vrith  its  contents.  But 
when  tested,  this  powd&was  found  to  contain  on- 
ly  one  of  the  elements  of  plaster ;  while  it  «»• 
tained  also  one  element  of  the  volatile  carbonalt 
of  ammonia  just  mentioned.'* 

We  haTO  great  confidence  in  the  theory  of  the 
editor  of  the  Farmer,  and  that  confidence  has 
been  gained  by  several  years'  practice  of  that  tha* 
ory.  When  the  horso^taUs  have  been  neglected, 
and  the  odor  arising  from  them  has  become  ex- 
oeedingly  pungent,  vre  apply  the  dry  plaster,  and, 
ftretto,  the  stalls  are  sweet.  And  so  of  the  cattle 
stalls,  the  cess  pools,  the  drains,  and  any  other  ol* 
fi^tory  nuisance  that  comes  in  right. 

This  dry  plaster,  hovrever,  is  never  applied  to 
dry  substances.  When  throvm  upon  the  horse 
and  cattle  stalls,  the  litter  and  the  floor  are  wet ; 
if  they  were  d^,  there  would  probably  be  no 
odor.  But  who  has  dry  piles  of  manure  in  thest 
daysof  inquiry  and  progress  I  Certainly  not  the 
man  who  is  in  tbe  habit  of  uring  plaster.  The 
dry  heaps  under  the  bam  vrindows,  resembling 
camel's  dung  that  has  bleached  an  age  on  deserts 
of  sand,  belong  to  men  of  {another  age,  who 
laugh  at  you  for  expecting  to  find  virtue  in  stones, 
and  look  upon  ammonia  as  a  cabalistic  woid, 
which,  like  Pandora's  box,  Is  filled  with  all  max^ 
neroferil. 

The  theory  of  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  J  in  this  view  of  the  case,  may  be  ooneot ; 
we  do  not  believe,  howeter,  t^t  it  is  necessary  to 
goto  tho  trouble  of  leaching  the  plaster,  and 
uring  the  vrater  thus  impregnated  vrith  it. 

The  best  mode  of  retaining  the  valuable  proper- 
ties of  manures  until  they  are  iranted  for  use,  it 
to  apply  to  them  daily,  such  portion  of  finely  pal- 
verind,old  meadow  muck  as  vrilltake  up  the 
juices  so  that  none  of  them  vrill  leach  out.  ThTf 
muck  is  the  cheapest,  most  accesrible  and  conven- 
ient, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  capa* 
dous  absorbents  and  best  deodorizers  at  the  oon-' 
mandofthe  fiuner.  Try  it  in  tiie  filthiest  pool 
or  on  the  most  fragrani  heap  of  oflU  you  can 
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find,  and  see  what  a  magio  power  it  poeseflses! 
Keep  a  wimrow  of  it  in  the  cellar  in  front  of  the 
place  where  the  droppings  from  the  stall  accumu- 
late, and  each  day  cover  them  so  aa  to  add  as 
much  again  mack  as  there  is  of  the  droppingit 
and  ths  whole  man  shall  be  of  as  mnoh  value  ma 
the  same  number  of  loads  of  pure  droppingfi,  left 
^To  waste  its  •weetneM  on  the  deaori  air.'* 
No  man  in  this  State  was  better  quafifled,  we 
think,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
than  the  late  Mr.  Phdynet,  of  Lexington ;  no 
other  person,  probably,  had  used  so  much  muck, 
or  made  so  many  careful  experiments  with  it  upon 
almoit  all  kinds  of  erops.  We  have  often  heaid  him 
say  that  three  loads  of  compost  prepared  as  we 
have  described  above,  was  fully  equal  to  three 
loads  of  the  unmixed  manure. 


resort,  and  his  time  spent  (if  there  is  nothing  eiao 
called  for,^  in  reading  interesting  books  to  y* 
wife  and  cnildren. 

lliere  is  much  more  which  might  properly  be 
said,  but  I  trust  '<  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufli- 
deat."  A.  Toad. 

Smiihfield,  R.  I.,  mh  mo,,  1853. 


Far  tk€  N4W  Engiamd  Fermtr, 

THE  W AT  TO  XAXE  A  WIFE  CHEEE- 

FTJL. 

I  am  aware  that  many  husbands  feel  inwardly 
to  complain  because  their  wives  do  not  always 
wear  eheerful  countenances.  Now  I  would  say 
to  such  that  the  &ult  is  not  in  the  wife,  but  in 
the  husband  generally.  So  far  as  my  observations 
will  prove,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  husband 
is  in  the  fault  when  things  do  not  go  right  in- 
doors. I  am  well  convinced  that  there  are  those 
who  have  been  husbands  for  years,  who  do  not 
know,  or  rather  who  do  not  seem  to  know,  what 
bek>i^  to  them  as  husbands.  And  £or  those  of 
this  class  I  desire  to  impart  a  little  infomation, 
hoping  that  they  and  their  wives  may  be  bene- 
fited thereby  ;  for  I  deem  it  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  a  family  to  have  the  wife  cheerful  in 
aad  around  the  houBe-fire-eide. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  manv  husbands  will 
lie  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  allow  their  wives 
to  get  up  and  build  the  m«s.  In  my  opinion  this 
does  not  belong  to  her  to  do,  (unless  her  husband 
is  indisposed.)  It  comes  under  the  head  of  the 
hiuiband's  duties  to  build  the  fires,  draw  the  wa- 
ter, and  put  on  the  tea-kettle ;  and  further,  when 
the^  are  ohildien,  he  should  assist  in  dressing 
them  ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  will  put  a  smile 
on  the  fiuse  of  the  vrife  like  having;  a  ^'good  start" 
in  the  morning.  And  .  at  all  times  during  the 
day  f whenever  he  is  in  the  house),  the  huSband 
Bhonld  interest  himself  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  children.  Another  thirn^  vnli  add 
geetkHy  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  wife,  and  that 
IS,  always  enter  the  house  with  clean  fiaet.  Tracks 
ofmuddy  boots  on  a  clean  floor  are  very  apt  to 
put  an  unpleasant  look  on  the  face  of  a  tidy  wife ; 
aad  well  it  may,  for  there  is  no  need  of  a  husband 
b^nc  so  slovenly.  No  husband  need  be  in  so 
mucE  of  a  hurry,  or  so  negligent,  but  that  he  can 
clean  his  feet  on  the  door  sciaper.  Can  not  every 
husband  see  that  a  little  neatness  on  his  part 
saves  labor  to  the  wife !  ^  One  thine  more  I  will 
msKtion,  which  in  my  opinion  ten<i8  very  much 
to  the  object  in  question ;  and  that  is,  for  the 


THE  COLD  FBIDAT  OF  1810. 

The  19th  of  Jan.,  1810,  was  a  dav  the  intcMs 
coldness  <Kf  which  will  be  Icmg  remembered  by  those 
who  experienoed  its  rigor.  Those  who  were  not 
out  of  doors,  but  had  reached  an  age  rendering 
them  capable  of  retaining  impressions  then  received, 
have  doubtless  a  recollection  of  occurrences  taking 
plaoe  around  them.  The  evening  previous  was  «i 
mild  as  those  vre  have  been  favor^  with  in  snob 
numbers  this  winter ;  but  in  the  night  the  wind 
changed,  the  vrind  suddenly  became  cold,  and  the 
mercury  in  less  than  16  hours  descended  to  13  de-. 
grees  bdow  sero.  A  bdsterous  wind  prevailed,  by 
which  trees,  and  in  some  cases  houses,  were  blown 
down,  and  the  day  became  memorable  ia  New 
Ei^land  as  *'The  Cold  Friday. ' '  Here  in  Concord, 
so  near  as  recollection  serves,  there  was  very  little 
goins  from  place  to  place.  Farmers  piled  on  the 
woocT  and  attended  to  their  cattle,  and  that  was 
about  all  for  the  day.  In  this  village,  such  as 
went  to  the  neighbors  or  to  a  store,  upon  errands 
which  could  not  be  deferred,  sped  over  the  ground 
like  squirrels,  and  were  fortunate  if  they  returned 
with  no  flesh  frozen  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost. 
From  vol.  v.  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society's  Defections,  the  following  aocount  is 
taken  of  an  occurrence  on  that  day  m  the  town  of 
Sanbomton : 

**0n  Friday  morning,  the  19th  of  January,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Eusworth,  of  Sanbomton,  finding  the 
cold  very  severe,  rose  about  an  hour  before  sub- 
rise.  It  vras  but  a  short  time  before  some  part  of 
his  house  was  burst  in  by  the  wind.  Beipg  ap- 
prehensive that  the  whole  house  would  soon  be  &- 
molished,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  family  were  in 
great  jeopardy,  Mrs.  Ellsworth,  with  her  voungest 
child,  whom  she  had  dressed,  went  into  theoeUar, 
leaving  the  other  two  children  in  bed.  Her  hus- 
band undertook  to  go  to  the  nearest  neighbor, 
which  was  in  a  north  direction,  for  assistance,  but 
the  vrind  was  so  strong  against  him  that  he  found 
it  impracticable.  He  then  set  out  for  Mr.  Darid 
Brown's,  the  nearest  house  in  another  direction, 
at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  reaofaed 
there  about  sunrise,  nis  feet  being  oonmderably 
firosen,  and  he  was  so  overcome  with  the  cold,  that 
both  he  and  Mr.  Brown  thought  it  too  hazardous 
for  him  to  return.  But  Mr.  Brown  went  with 
his  horse  and  sleigh  vrith  all  possible  speed  to  save 
the  woman  and  her  children  from  impending  de* 
struction. 

"When  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  found  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  and  one  child  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
other  children  in  bed,  their  clothes  having  been 
Mown  away  by  the  wind,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  dressed.  Idr.  Brown  put  a  bed  into  thesWgh. 
and  placed  the  three  children  upon  it,  and  covmd 
them  vrith  the  bedclothes.  Mrs.  £.  also  got  into 
the  sleieh.  They  had  proceeded  only  six  or  eight 
rpds  before  the  sleigh  was  blown  over,  and  the 


husband  to  spend  as  mnch  time  with  his  fiunily 

as  possible,  certainly  his  .leisure   hours.     His Ichiidien,  bed  and  offering,  were  scattered  by  the 

house  should  be  made  the  place  of  his  evening's  [wind.    Mrs.  Ellsworth  held  the  horse,  while  Mr. 
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Brown  bollected  the  children  and  bed,  and  placed 
them  in  the  sleigh  again.  She  then  ooncluded  to 
walk,  bat  before  she  reached  Mr.  Brown's  house, 
she  was  so  benumed  by  the  cold,  that  she  sank 
down  to  the  ground,  finding  it  impoeaible  to  walk 
anjr  further.  At  first  she  ooncluded  she  must 
pmsh,  bat  stimulated  bj  a  hope  of  escape,  she 
made  another  effort  by  crawling  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  in  which  manner  she  reached  her  husband, 
but  BO  altered  in  her  looks  that  he  did  not  at  first 
know  her.  His  anxiety  for  his  children  led  him 
tvrice  to  conclude  to  go  to  their  assistanoei  but  the 
earnest  importunities  of  his  wife,  who  supposed  he 
would  j^nsh,  and  that  she  should  survive  but  a 
flhort  time,  prevented  him. 

*'Mr.  Brown,  having  placed  the  children  in  the 
deigh  a  second  time,  had  proceeded  but  a  few  rods 
when  the  sleigh  was  blown  over  and  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  children  driven  to  some  distance.  He  then 
collected  them  once  more,  laid  them  on  the  bed 
and  covered  them  ;  and  then  called  for  help,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Knowing  that  the  children  must 
soon  perisn  in  that  situation,  and  beine  pierced  to 
the  heart  by  their  distressine  shrieks,  ne  wrapped 
them  all  in  a  coverlet,  and  attempted  to  carry 
them  on  his  shoulder,  but  was  soon  blown  dovrn, 
and  the  children  separated  from  him  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
them  all,  he  left  the  youngest,  the  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  dressed,  placing  it  by  the  side  of  a 
large  loe.  He  then  took  them  one  under  each 
,with 


L  no  other  dothing  than  their  shirts,  and 
in  this  way,  thoueh  blown  down  every  few  rods, 
he  arrived  at  his  house,  after  being  absent  about 
two  hoars.  The  children,  though  frozen  stiff, 
were  alive,  bot  died  within  a  few  minutes.  Mr. 
Brown's  hands  and  feet  were  badly  frozen,  and  he 
was  so  much  chiUed  and  exhausted  as  to  be  unable 
to  return  for  the  child  left  behind. 

**The  wind  continued  its  severity,  and  no  neigh- 
bor called  until  afternoon,  when  there  vfras  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  the  child  left  was  dead.  Towards 
sunset  a  physician  and  some  other  neighbors  hav- 

Xrrived^  several  of  whom  went  in  search  of  the 
child,  which  was  found  and  brought  in 
dbad.  The  lives  of  the  parents  were  sav^,  but 
they  were  left  childleas.'^ 

Mr.  Brown,  we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  of 
Sanbomton,  lived  until  a  few  years  ago,  but  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  day.  He  became 
nearly  or  quite  blind,  and  continued  thus  a«  long 
as  he  lived. — N.  H,  Statesman. 


Fw  the  JTtw  Englmd  F«rmer. 

MEASURE  AlTD  WEIGHT  OP  Tumr.y 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Being  under  the  necessity,  by 
xeaaon  of  the  violence  of  the  storm,  of  keeping 
dose  aboard,  I  was  thinking  of  your  neighbor's 
'•butter  stock,"  which  yidd  a  pound  of  butter, 
for  each  and  every  four  quarts  or  gallon  of  milk, 
and  the  quere  arose  whether  he  reckoned  8  or  10 
pounds  to  a  gallon.  The  ordinary  mode  of  reck- 
oning has  been  after  the  English  rule,  10  lbs.  to 
a  ganon---though  this  is  not  the  standard  rule,  at 

rent,  in  this  country.  ISght  poonds  is  near 
weiffht  of  a  gallon-— iMne  measure.  I  wish 
he  would  be  particular  in  his  information  on  this 
point,  because  it  makes  about  one-Jifth  pari  ^^Bn-' 
enoe,  whether  you  reckon  ale  and  beer  or  wine 
measure,  one  containing  about  40  square  inches 


more  to  the  gallon  than  the^ther.  This  variety 
in  measure  produces  eee&t  confusion  of  ideas — and 
demands  precise  regumtion  by  law. 

In  lookmg  at  the  statements  of  the  several  claim- 
ants for  premiums  on  milch  cows,  in  Worcester  coon- 
,  as  recently  published  in  the  Transactions,  I 
id  the  average  product  of  the  several  cows  pre* 
sented,  durine  the  first  ten  days  in  June,  1853,  to 
have  been  40 Ids.,  or 20  quarts  a  day,  to  each  cow. 
Now  if  Worcester  milk  is  eaual  to  Middlesex  miOt, 
this  would  give  5  lbs.  of  outter  a  day  to  each 
cow.  The  man  who  shall  introduce  a  stock  that 
shall  do  this,  will  be  entitled  to  name  it  as  he 
pleases.  Amlwron^  in  my  calculation?  If  I 
am,  I  should  like  to  oe  corrected.  Is  he  wrong ' 
in  his  statements  ?  If  he  is,  the  sooner  they  are  set 
right,  the  more  to  his  credit  will  it  be.  I  would 
cheerfully  travel  a  hundred  miles  to  see  some  of 
these  ^* gallon  ano*"  or  ^^ butter 'stock^^ — and  when- 
ever the  owner  has  them  prepared  for  exhibition, 
I  liiink  all  admirers  of  good  butter  should  be  there 
to  see.  Franklin. 

THE  PEEBERVATIOJ  OP  EGOS  FOB 
WIETEE  JSaJL 

It  should  be  borne  iflnund|  that  e^  are  main- 
ly composed  of  albumen,  mixed  wi^  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  salts  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  lime, 
and  magnena.  The  shell  consists  mostly  of  lime. 
Of  the  whole  weight,  the  shell  constitutes  about 
one-tenth,  the  white  w-tenths,  and  the  yolk 
three-tenths.  Few  animal  substuioes  are  so  pu- 
trescent as  eggs,  unless'preserved  with  care.  The 
shelt,  composed  as  it  is  mostly  of  lime  glued  to- 
gether veitn  a  trifle  of  animal  matter,  is  its  most 
nutural  and  safe  depository.  Tet  even  the  shell 
yields  gradually  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  watery  fluid  of  the  e^  es- 
capes, ana  air  occupies  its  place,  thus  iniunng  the 
quality  of  it.  The  great  secret,  then,  of  preserv- 
ing ^gs,  is  to  keep  the  interior  in  an  unaltered 
state.  This  is  beet  done  by  lime  water,  in  which 
a  little  common  salt  itf  inrased.  This  constitutes 
a  fluid  perfectly  indestroetible  by  air,  and  one  that 
is  so  alued  to  the  nature  of  the  shell  as  not  to  be 
absorbed  by  it,  or  throu^  it  into  the  interior  of 
the  egg.  On  the  other  nand,  salt  or  lime,  in  a 
dry  state,  will  act  on  the  moistare  of  the  egg,  bb 
vnil  strong  ashes.  Thir  phm,  also,  will  save  more 
effgs  in  a  given  space  than  any  other.  It  wHlalao 
admit  of  keening  them -in  ceUam  ever  so  damp, 
and,  I  had  almost  said^^ever  so  foul,  since  nothing 
vrill  be  likely  to  act  on  the  Um&water.  As  eggs 
are  very  nearly  of  the  siiecifio  gntntj  of  water,  and 
so  near  with  it  I  have  tittle  £ttbt  that  eggs  bar* 
reled  up  tightly,  in  lime-water,  oould  be  tmoH 


ip  tightly, 
as  m&fy  i 


ported  ~aa  safefy  as  pork.  Lime-water  may  bo 
made  in  the  most  cueless  manner.  Seven  hun- 
dred pounds  of  water  will  dissolve  about  one  pound 
of  Mrne.  A  pint  of  lime,  therefore,  thrown  mto  a 
barrel  of  water,  is  enough,  while  ten  times  aa 
muoh  can  do  no  hurt,  aiid  will  not  alter  the 
strei^  of  it.  The  salt,  iriiioh  I  do  not  deem 
very  important,  dumld  be  put  in  a  small  quantity, 
say  a  quart  to  a  barrel.  All  are  aware  that  a 
very  hoge  quantity  of  salt  may  be  dissolved  in 
vrater.  Bnne,  strong  enough  for  patk,  would  un»- 
donbtedly  hurt  eggs.  Havmg  made  year  lime- 
water,  in  barMls,  if  yMt  are  a  me«ohant,  and  in 
stone  pots,  if  you  are  a  small  householder,  drop 
your  eggs  on  the  top  of  the  water,  when  they  wifl 
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settle  down  eafelj.  It  is  jnrobabij  important 
that  no  heA  em  go  in,  as  it  is  supposed  bj  some 
tiiat  they  woora  injure  others.    To  test  jour  e^ 

rt  them  in  clean  water,  rejecting  all  that  rise, 
better  remedy  is  to  look  at  them  through  a  tube 
—flay  a  roll  of  paper — by  day-light,  or  hold  them 
between  your  eye  and  a  good  candle  by  night.  If 
the  eggs  are  fresh,  they  will,  in  either  case,  look 
transparent.  If  they  are  little  injured,  they  will 
look  darkish.  If  much  injured,  they  will  look  en- 
tirely dark.  Eggs,  well  put  up  and  kept  in  this 
manner,  will  keep,  I  cannot  tdl  how  long,  but 
until  they  are  much  more  plenty  and  dieap  than 
at  present,  quite  long  enough.  Leachea  ashes 
well  dried,  and  even  grain,  have  kept  eggs  very 
well,  in  my  experience ;  but  no  method  is  so  cheap 
and  obvious  as  the  lime-vrater.  As  lime  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  slowly,  and  thus  becomes  insoluble, 
so  almost  any  lime,  even  though  it  has  been 
slacked  for  months,,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Ume-water,  permitted  to  stand  still,  will  immedi- 
ateh  be  coyered  with  a  transparent  film.  This  is 
the  lime  of  the  water  uniting  with  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  returning  to  tiie  state 
of  lime-stone,  and  does  not  hurt  the  eggi.-^Mark 
Lane  Express. 


TOrABXEBSL 

Veat  be  joor  Ikrau :  ti>  long  oonfewcd 
The  nettteel  fumer  b  the  beet, 
■ech  bog  and  marah  Indiutriefiu  dnln, 
Vor  let  Tile  baiki  defbrm  the'ptein, 
Mor  baehet  en  joor  beadUBB  grow, 
Vor  Man  •  ilonB^  mitan  ihov. 
Veat  be  yew  bans,  jvw  hooMf  ncal, 
Tov  4oon  be  otoaa,  yoar  cooit-jrarAi  fweet; 
Ko  awee  the  ehelteiiDg  raorenehraad, 
Ker  wooden  paaee  the  windoir  dead } 
No  filthy  kenaela  ftmllj  flow. 
Nor  weeds  with  rankling  polion  grow } 
But  shades  expand  and  Ihiit  trees  bloom, 
And  flowering  thmbs  exhale  perftime } 
With  palee  jw  garden  drele  roond ; 
Defend,  enrleb,  and  elean  Oe  ground  f 
Prise  high  the  pleaaiag,  aseftd  nod. 


IHE  ATHOSPHEBE  AHD  ITS  EITECTS 
UPOH  AHIKAL  LIFE. 

A  very  interesting  fectore  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Grisoom  at  the  New  Yoric  Mechanics'  Institute, 
cntiie  "InAuence  of  Air  in  connection  with  Ani- 
fliallife."  Soneofthen  wouldbe  snr|MrJsed.  to 
liear  that  th^  lived  at  the  bottom  of  an  immense 
ocean  of  air  sny  miles  deep^  yet  it  vras  so,  and 
the  eoknr  of  this  ocean,  whiok  is  called  the  atmo- 
flphere,  is  a  deep  cerulean  blue.  To  perceive  this 
if  was  neoesBBiy  to  be  able  to  see  at  once  the 
irlMile  vdnme,  and  also  on  a  calm  and  clear  day, 
ion  no  color  could  be  perceived  if  seen  in  small 
qoantities,  or  when  there  was  either  wind  orhara- 
mm.  In  like  nuouier  the  color  of  vrater  amid 
not  be  seen  in  amali  qnaatitieB,  and  vras  only  pei^ 
cepftible  where  there  was  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean. 
The  air  was  also  a  sabsUnee  capable  of  condensa- 
lioiiaadexpanflion.  ItaespiuuiMi  vras  seen  in 
the  vrinds,  by  which  ships  were  made  to  tiavene 
the  ocean,  and  also  in  vrindmiUs.  The  twnado 
mm  another  phtie  of  its  aaqianiion,  by  which 
tcMS  were  aprooted  and  hooees  overtnzned,  and 
iras  ahnoet  equal  to  the  poww  of  stean.    The 


greatest  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  sauare  inch,  and  this  weight  prenes 
on  every  way,  both  upvrard  and  downward.  To 
explain  the  pressure  upwards,  the  lecturer  exhaus- 
ted the  air  out  of  a  large  vase,  which  then  re- 
mained fiwt  to  the  plate  on  which  it  stood,  but 
on  the  air  beix^  let  in  it  was  easily  removal.  I 
remember,  said  he,  being  asked  the  question,  if 
there  is  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  the  reason  why  we  were  not  at  once  crushed 
by  the  weight ;  but  this  is,  as  I  before  expUined, 
because  the  air  presses  in  all  directions  vrith  the 
same  equal  force,  and  hence  there  is  an  equili- 
brium.  This  is  a  most  important  element,  and 
one  that  requires  to  be  known,  and  also  that  the 
air  never  presses  more  than  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

The  next  quality  of  the  air  is  elasticity.    Press 
it  to  make  it  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  it  other- 
wise would,  and  then  take  away  the  wwht,  and 
it  comes  back  and  occupies  its  origimu   space. 
The  lecturer  then  explained  that  in  the  air  there 
were  two  gases ;  one  oxjrgen,  whi<^  ia  that  part 
of  the  atmosphere  bv  wmch  chiefly  we  live,  and 
which  is  the  one-fifth  part ;  and  the  other  nitro- 
gen, which  is  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere.    Oxy- 
gen supports  life  and  combustion,  and  nitrogen 
restrains  its  eiFects  and  dulls  its  operations.    The 
quantity  of*  air  which  a  person  consumes  depends 
m  a  measure  on  one's  sell,  and  by  trainio^  can  be 
made  more  or  less.    The  tailor  and^e  Aoe- 
maker  take  little  in  comparison  with  the  Uborer, 
and  the  public  speaker  or  singer,  or  those  who 
cry  commodiCies  for  sale  through  the  streeie.    A 
man  in  good  health  makes  eighteen  respixatioosin 
SJ°"**"*®,»  ^^  ™  twenty-f&ir  hours  consumes 
fifty-one  hogsheads  of  the  air.    As  the  oxygen 
which  supports  life  is  so  small,  we  ought  to  be 
▼©JT  prticular  how  we  permit  other  gases  to  mix 
with  It  and  vitiate  it.    The  blood  when  it  enters 
the  lunga  is  bUick,  but  when  the  o^gen  acto  on  it, 
It  becomes  red,  and  sends  it  through  the  veins  to 
impart  life  and  animati(Hi.    This  black  blood  is 
produced  by  carbon,  and  imparts  the  blackness 
which  we  see  in  the  face  of  persons  wha  lose  their 
lives  by  suflbcation,  because  the  air  was  not  al- 
lowed to  reach  the  lungs  to  purify  it.     When 
we  send  out  the  air  from  the  lungs,  we  do  not 
send  it  in  the  same  manner  as  we  inhaled  it,  for 
when  exhaled  it  is  as  deadly  a  poison  as  arsenic 
«f  corrosive  sublimate.    The  lecturer  showed  this 
^gwriments,  and  filled  a  vase  vrith  his  own 
teeath  in  which  a  lighted  candle  would  not  live. 
It  was  such  air  as  killed  f^nom  who  went  down 
into  wells  m  the  country,  or  who  died  when  a  pan 
w charcoal  was  placed  m  a  room.    The  dangerof 
taking  impure  matter  into  the  stomaoh  vnS  not 
»  great  as  faito  the  lungs,  for  the  stomach  had 
power  to^^ct  impurities  which  the  lungs  had 
not.    Besides  the  impure  air  which  we  exhale 
thwe  are  2,800  pores  on  every  square  inch  of  the 
•arfece  of  the  body,  and  to  a  body  of  Urge  rize 
there  are  2,590  square  inches;  and  these  mul- 
tiplied make  7,000,000  of  pores.     There  is  a 
sort  of  drainage  rape  in  the  body,  which  sends 
out  matter  aevrell  as  gas,  and  this  mpe  is  calcu- 
lated at  twentT-eight  miles  long,    'ftie  particles 
ofmatter  which  are  sent  out  and  which  do  not 
»rfT»,  are  so  nnmerons,  that  in  China,  where 

m  the  habit  of  assembling  la  one  liom,  it  has 
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been  dkoorered  that,  after  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  tiiese  pastioles  adhere  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  fanner  will  contract  to  pat  up 
up  a  new  oeilmg  if  they  are  allowed  to  take  down 
the  old  one,  so  Enable  has  it  been  found  for 
manure. — Scientific  Ameriea$i. 


.  ZIHG  P  AIXT8. 

We  are  glad  to  find  this  new  ardde  coming  in- 
to very  eeneral  use  wherever  it  can  be  obtained. 
Some  of  its  principal  merits  are  thus  summed  up 
in  one  of  the  Circulars  of  the  company  engaged 
in  manufacturing  it : 

The  following  fiicts,  which  are  the  reeult  of 
accurate  experiment,  show  that  sine  paints  are 
much  cheaper  to  the  consumer  than  lead  : 

100  lbs.  white  line  paint  will  cover,  when  ap- 
plied in  three  coats,  on  new  wolrk,  as  much  sur- 
&ce  as  166]  lbs.  pure  white  lead  ;  but,  estimating 
that  it  will  cover  but  fifty  per  cent,  more  surface, 
and  that  it  sold  at  the  same  price  per  pound  as 
pure  white  lead,  then  the  cost  would  be  just  two- 
thirds  the  cost  of  lead ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  du- 
rability and  beautv  of  sine  paints. 

This  ai^^nment  (their  rdative  cheapneas)  alone 
should  decide  the  question  in  fiivor  of  the  use  of 
one  paints ;  but  their  other  merits  are  of  more  im- 
portance. 

White  anc,  even  when  exposed  to  coal,  gas, 
bilsewatefand  sulphurous  vapors,  retains  its  oriff- 
inid  brilliancy  aiMi  whiteness ;  white  lead  quickly 
turns  yeUow. 

Apartments  ^W/  painted^  may  be  slept  in  with 
impunity;  wliereas,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thority, rooms  should  not  be  used  for  sleeping 
apartments  for  two  or  three  months  after  being 
painted  with  lead. 

The  agents  of  the  company  have  issued  the  fol- 
lowing (urections  for  using  it : — 

The  paints  manufacture  by  the  N.  J.  Zinc  Co.* 
and  ground  in  oil,  are  to  be  used  precisely  like 
white  lead,  thinning  it  for  outride  work  vrith 
li^ht  colored  linseed  oil,  and  for  inside  use  vrith 
spirits  of  turpentine  or  oil,  having  enough  ricative 
mixed  with  the  paint  in  the  keg  to  make  it  dry 
for  twenty-four  nours.  In  winter  a  small  quan- 
titjr  of  zinc  dryer,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  dryers, 
may  be  added. 

Fob  Porcklaik  FDri8B.-»Thin  the  rinc,  ground 
m  varnisht  with  enough  jgamar  varnish  to  make 
it  work  free,  and  apply  iTonly  on  a  mure  white 
ground,  recently  pamted  with  rinc  ana  thorough- 
ly dried.  If  the  first  ooat  does  not  produce  a 
sufiicient  gloss,  apply  a  second. 

On  new  outside  wo^,  it  is  reoommended  to  ap- 
ply a  coat  of  gum  shellac,  to  prevent  the  sap  or 
pitch  of  the  wood  from  staininff  the  paint,  made 
aa  follows :  To  1  gallon  alcohol,  add  about  2  lbs. 
gum  shellao ;  damAve  by  a  gentie  heat,  then  add 
about  2  lbs.  dry  white  imc,  and  strain  before  us- 
ing. It  will  dr^  in  fife  minutes,  and  vriU  pay  the 
eoet  of  its  application,  by  tiie  saving  of  paint  in 
finishing  the  work. 

WmTB  Zdtc  Paints  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  never  be  covered  vrith  water  in  the  keg,  as 
It  will  cause  the  paint  to  harden. 

Fifty  pounds  of  rinc  will  cover  as  foueh  sur- 
fiwe  as  70  to  90  lb«.  of  lead,  accordmg  to  the  ~~ 
tnre  of  the  surface  and  style  of  Work. 


The  paints  ground  in  oil,  are  put  up  in  kegs  of 
25,  50, 100,  m  lbs.  and  upwards. 

Ground  in  vamiah,  in  cam  of  10  to  25  lbs. 
each. 

Dry  white  rino  in  bahels  of  200  lbs.  each. 

PBICES. 

No.  1,  or  Snow  White,  grooDd  In  OQ,  V  b • 9oeDU. 

No.  2,  «r  Bilyer  White  froDiiA  Ib  on Seenta. 

Brown  StoDe  Color,  gnmnd  in  on ••...SocBti. 

Brown  Zinc,  ground  in  (Ml • 6oenUl. 

White,  ground  in  Vamiah,  tor  Pttroelain  ftni«h 16  cents. 

No.l.or8QowVniite,iBbMe.or900UM SieCs. 

Zinc  Diyer,  r  gallon $1.M 

Dunar  TarnLd^  (White  Yunldi)  V  gallon 1.1$ 
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TRAJSAOnO J8  OP   W0ECE8TBB 
BICULTUSAL  80CIETT. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  these 
Transactions,  frcHn  the  attentive  Secretuy  of  tho 
Society,  Williav  S.  L»ooln.  We  have  not  yet 
had  opportunity  to  look  over  its  pages.  Thh  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  from  one  of  our  most  observ- 
ing correspondents,  in  Essex  County. 

*<  As  in  the  beginningj^  so  now,  the  name  of  Un- ' 
coin  is  conspicuous  upon  its  pa^.  It  is  grati- 
'ring  to  vritnesB  the  efforts  or  distinguished  gen- 
lemen  to  instruct  their  fbUow-citKBens.  This  r^ 
mark  is  elicited  by  the  penunl  of  the  Eeport  on 
Milch  Cows.  In  these  days  of  fan<^  esttmates,  it 
is  salutary  to  return  to., sober  instruction.  Few 
men  have  had  better  enerience  in  this  matter, 
than  the  author  of  thn  paper.  He  says,  'we 
vrish  only  to  suggest,  that  mit  has  been  done 
el$ewhere,  may  be  done  ^f  otn,  and  Aer^,-— and  thai 
with  judgment  in  the  solaction  of  stocks,  and  oue 
in  the  rearing^  as  fine  animalH,  of  any  race,  maj 
be  fiound  on  our  &rms,  .and  seen  at  our  shows,  as 
ever  graced  the  Cattle  fairs  of  England.' 

Numerous  other  pap^oEBi  in  this  neatly  arxai^sed 
pubUcation,  vrill  be  peiaiaed  with  instmctioii.  In 
some  of  them  attempts  njiwitaxe  apparent.  This 
is  a  dangerous  artidOK)  meddle  vrith.  Unless 
carefully  spiced,  it  soon-  becomes  stale.  In  the 
hands  of  a  Lincoln  nmSk^ooky  vrit  is  aooeptafale ; 
but  when  forced  in,  it*^ -nauseates.  We  perosed 
the  learned  and  eloquent  addross,  befi»re  Uiis  So- 
ciety, and  while  we  were  insteueted  by  tiie  a«» 
thor's  remark  on  titles -to  evtates  and  the  priiMi- 
pies  of  free  trade,  ve  eeuld  not  but  think  it  bai> 
ter  fitted  to  some  oth^  arena^  than  a  OAttim 
Fahu"  - 

.;v^  

BOH'T  PULL  OFF  THB  gUOKBBS  I 

MassBS.  Editors  : — In^the  C^ntry  Cfentlenum 
of  ireek  before  last,  I  noticed  an  inauiiy  vrith  re- 
gard to  the  propriety  of  palling  off  nom  the  had^ 
an  ooA,  the  scions  comflionly  called  suckers.  In 
mr  opinion,  nrither  do  t)ie  advocates'  for  pullix^ 
off  nor  those  for  allowiag  them  to  remain,  give 
correet  reasons  for  their  practice.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  known  a  fitrmer  mtelligent  on  this  subject, ' 
nor  have  I  any  confidence  that  experiments  con* 
ducted  aa  proposed  in  me  article  referred  to,  irill 
lead  to  any  practical  results.  A  little  observa- 
tion, seience  vriU  give  m  more  useful  information 
on  this  subjset,  tlian  yaars  of  experiment  vritiioat 
it.  Th&t  the  suckers  have  an  important  oiBce  to 
perform  in  the  prodiietMm  of  the  corn  crop,  and, 
therefore,  shoukl  be  allowed  to  remain,  wfll,  I 
think,  appear  ftom  the  foUowing  conrideration. 
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The  Indiaii  oom  ^ZeamajB)  m>  monoBcioiis  plant  J  heat  of  summer  for  winter's  use,  it  should  be 


thftt  iSf  the  stanunate  and  pistillate  bloeBoms  oo- 


oupy  different  positions  <m  the  same  plant.  The 
tasveLy  as  it  is  oonunonly  called,  is  the  staminate 
blosBom,  and  furnishes  the  pollen  by  which  the 
silk  is  ImpvegDatedi  and  the  new  ketnd  is  pro- 
duced. The  cob  which  bears  the  fdlk  or  pis- 
tillate blossoms,  is  in  process  of  elongation  atter 
tlie  pollon  or  dust  has  disappeared  from  the  tassel. 
Just  at  the  point  where  more  pollen  is  needed  to 
impregnate  the  silk  at  the  end  of  the  cob,  the 
tudcers  and  abortion  stalks  supply  it,  thus  filling 
4yat  the  cob  with  kernels  to  tne  ve^  ti^  or  end. 
Where  the  suckers  have  l>een  puUea  off,  it  will  be 
found  that  one  or  two  inches  of  the  cob  is  barren, 
thus  caiMipg  ^iiite  a  diminution  of  the  crop.  What 
amount  of  diminutian  the.  crop_  may  suffer,  I  am 
not  able  to  say  definitely,  but  give  it  as  my  opin- 
ion at  least,  Trom  a  twelfth  to  a  fifteenth  part. 
If  these  Bi^geetions  ampear  of  any  value,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  publish  them,,  hopii^  they  may  be 
remembered  until  another ,^ear  comes  around. 

Yours,  &c.,  W.  H.  Sciu^,  Sand  Lake  Academy. 
-^Albany  Cultivator. 

lUTTES  AHD  CHEESE. 

We  ^ve  below  a  portion  of  the  Report  of  the 
Ckimmittee  of  the  ''Rhode  Island  Society  for  the 
enoouiagement  of  Domestic  Industry,  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  We  are  under  obliga- 
tbns  to  Stephen  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  Secretary, 
f^r  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 

IVom  these  ezperimentait  is  shown  that  to  ob- 
tm  the  beet  of  0vreet  butter  that  wiU  keep  for  a 
mater  length  of  time  thaa  any  other  without  be- 
v^  lancid,  we  must  ohum.  sweet  eieam — ^that  if 
tbi  b«tter-nulk  is  ndnaUe  in  market,  and  the 
butter  can  be  disposed  oCsoon  after  It  is  made, 
there  will  be  the  greateskgun  by  chun^g  the 
•oar  milk  and  oieam  tegither-^that  by  sdSding 
the  milk  and  iham  taking  4iff  the  cream,  the  milk 
ift  beet  for  market-Htlthough  the  yield  of  butter  is 
greatest,  and  the  flafor  eood,  it  must  be  put  m 
mav kat  direct  from  the  oSiini  and  consumed  with- 
out delay  or  it  beoomeB  mnoid  and  worthless ; — 
Hkmt  in  proportion  to  the  ifaantity  of  butter  pro- 
dwad  from  the  craam  of  irgifen  measure  of  milk, 
refaMao  being  had  tothemgth  of  time  tiie  cream 
iaaaflteed  to  remain  upenrii,  will  be  its  liability 
ta  faeeome  aooaeat  rancid;'— that  the  excess  of 
weight  as  exhibited  above  is  to  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  absorption  and  combination 
of  eaaBine(«liid)kWith  tbiPlDleaginouB  (oily)  por- 
tippaof  the  43ream;'«— thatnthe  prevalence  of^oiv- 
selae,  although  it  is  not  ol^iectionable  by  impart- 
iqg  any  nnplmant  flavor,  wjbile  new,  renders  the 
butter  of  len  value,  as  it  iQpn  grows  rancid ;  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  used,  neoeasarily, 
moie  profusdy  than  new  «i|i)tter,  which  baa  less 
ourd  in  it.  U  has  been  fully  proved  that  milk 
contains  on  an  averagje  oq]y  one  per  cent ^  more 
ourd  than  batter. 

Dumas  says,  <*that  the  ii^ility  with  which  but- 
ter becomee  rancid,  depeiuil  on  the  presence  of  oa- 
seine,  (ouid)  firom  which  it  is  necessary  it  should 
be  separated  in  order  to  itc^preservatien." 

This  can  be  eflaoted  by  fusion  (meltii^).  For 
eKpwtatioB  to  hot  olimatesj,  or  for  the  pu^NOse  of 
pfeaprving  eaiiy-made  butter  sweet  through  the' 


clarified  before  salting  or  much  working.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  put  into  a  lipped  ivwasel  and  placed 
in  another  of  water,  whicn  is  to  be  graauaUy 
heated,  till  the  butter  is  melted.  Care  must  lie 
taken  not  to  over-heat  it ;  it  must  be  kept  melted 
until  the  curd  and  buttoivmilk  have  settled;  the 
dear  melted  butter  is  then  poured  off  from  the 
sediment  into  small  white  kegs,  containing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  poundseach,  or  into  maple  canni- 
pails,  df  Shaker  manufacture,  for  family  use. 
When  sufficiently  cooled,  and  before  it  hardens,  it 
mav  be  salted  with  less  than  half  announce  of  fine 
rock  salt  to  the  pound,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
corporate the  salt  well,  the  salt  may  be  omitted 
ana  the  butter  will  keep  perfectly  sweet.  What 
butter  remains  in  the  vessel  will  rise  to  the  top, 
and  harden  like  tallow;  when  taken  off  the  amount 
of  curd  and  butter-mUk  will  appear.  You  will 
then  have  the  puro  article,  equal  to  the  best  of  ta- 
ble butter  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  sweet  oil 
(as  we  cet  it)  or  drawn  butter  b  applied — ^it  is 
perfect  for  shortening — ^melt  it  in  millc  instead  of 
water.  It  is  not  suitable  to  spread  cold  on  bread. 
One  of  your  committee  in  the  warm  season  last 
vear,  took  seventeen  pounds  of  sweet  salted  lump 
butter  and  proceeded  as  above  directed.  What 
settled  at  the  bottcnn  after  melting,  was  composed 
of  two  ounces  of  limpid  whey,  two  ounces  or  fine 
salt,  and  twelve  ounces  of  curd,  in  all  one  pound. 
Had  this  curd  not  been  extracted,  the  whole  long 
before  this  (2d  of  Feb.)  would  probably  have 
been  rancid."  The  experiment  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  is  recommendea  to  the  public. 
Store-keepers  back  in  the  country  who  take  m  but- 
ter, would  find  it  to  their  account  by  putting  it  in 
practice,  thereby  diminishing  the  amount  of 
''grease-butter"  sent  to  market. 

Adulteration  of  Milk,  from  Bowman^s  Mediced 
Chemistry,  as  published  in  the  Promdence  Journal^' 
some  time  since ; — ^«'We  have  no  chemical  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  water  has  been  fraudu- 
lently added  to  milk ;  the  only  effect  betiug  to  di- 
lute it  and  render  it  of  poorer  quality.  A  know- 
led^  of  the  specific  gravity  cannot  here  be  made 
available,  since  the  abstraction  of  cream,  which 
has  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  milk,  may  be 
made  to  neutralize  the  effect  produced  by  the  ad- 
dition of  water,— the  tendency  of  the  removal  of 
the  cream  being  to  raise  the  specific  gravity,  or 
weight  of  the  milk,  and  that  or  the  addition  of 
water  to  lower  it.  A  spedMen  of  milk,  therefore, 
which  has  been  impovei^ed  by  the  abstraction  of  • 
cream,  and  still  further  weakened  by  the  addition 
of  water,  may  be  made  to  possess  the  same  spedfio 
gravity,  or  weight,  as  it  had  when  taken  from  the 
can." 

1%e  average  product  of  cow's  ^milk  is  15  per 
cent,  of  cream  by  the  lactometer. 

It  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  to  ascertain 
the  average  product  of  curd ;  but  this  can  only 
be  done  by  actual  experiment,  as  no  instmmettt 
will  show  it,  Uebig  says  the  nutriment  in  milk 
depends  on  the  amount  of  curd  it  contains ;  and 
not  on  the  amount  of  butter.  An  experiment  vraa 
tried  by  feeding  a  dog  with  butter  only ;  he  became 
verv  fat,  his  hair  was  saturated  with  grease  and  he 
died  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  Those  who  were 
opposed  to  this  view  or  the  subject  repeated  the 
experiment  and  the  dog  survived,  but  this  result 
was  attributed  ^  the  great  amount  of  oasieiie 
(cuid)  oontainaa  in  the  £(ttor. 
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If  the  object  of  a  Dairj  be  to  make  Cheese, 
COWB  should  be  bred  and  selected  that  give  laiU: 
rich  with  curd  fl£  the  object  be  Butter,  Uiose  that 
give  a  lieht  milk  will  produce  most ;  bat  if  the 
object  bemg  the  greatest  profit  in  selling  milk, 
fuch  cows  3ioald  be  selected  as  will  give  the  most 
milk  and  from  which  the  least  batter  and  cheese 
can  be  made  from  a  given  quantity. 

It  is  a  remark  often  made,  and  with  tmth,  by 
those  who  have  the  care  of  dairies,  that  there  are 
individuds  among  their  cows,  whose  milk  yields 
little  or  no  cream,  but  abounds  in  curd ;  while  the 
milk  of  others  10  veir  deficient  in  curd,  bat  is  not 
lacking  in  cream.  The  perfection  of  milk  is  the 
onion  of  these  two  desiiable  properties,  and  its 
greatest  defect  in  the  absence  of  both. 

A  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  weighs  1000  oonoes 
avoirdupois  very  nearly. 

The  weight  of  all  substanoes,  except  the  ^ses, 
(all  being  brought  to  one  temperature,)  is,  m  re- 
lation to  that  of  pure  water,  whose  specific  gravi- 
ty (weight)  is  represented  by  anity,  or  one,  thus 

1.000 

Batter  U  lighter  0.M3 

Cream         '<  0.080 

New  milk  aTen«s  U  ImmIv  1.028 

BkimmQk       *'  '*  1.088 

In  a  former  communication  on  the  subject  of 
Butter  making,  we  disapproved  of  the  practice  of 
adding  water  to  the  oream,  and  of  ^^ashing  the 
batter,  to  rid  it  of  its  buttei^milk.  The  carbonate 
of  lime,  found  in  water,  causes  the  inorustationy 
which  forms  on  the  inside  of  utensils  in  which  it 
is  boiled.  Batter  absorbs  the  lime  and  majpiesia. 
present  in  salt  and  in  water,  when  it  comes  m  con- 
tact with  them ;  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  its 
quality  apd  preservation.  It  is  therefore  in  all 
cases  safest  not  to  wash  it,  even  if  the  water  be 
pare,  it  will  in  a  meaeurs  de8tr()y  its  fine  fragrance 
and  flavor. 

The  use  of  pure  salt  cannot  be  too  often  recom- 
mended to  those  who  have  dairies  in  charge.  More 
than  a  million  of  dollars  can  be  annually  saved  to 
our  &rmen  in  this  country  by  attention  to  this 
point.  No  one  denies  that  good  pure  salt  is  made 
at  our  salt  springs  by  solar  evaporation,  if  taken 
fix>m  the  first  pan  where  all  the  crystals  are  per- 
fectly ^uare ;  but  this  salt  comes  to  the  consumer 
with  various  degrees  of  adulteration ;  and  is  there- 
fore cheap,  as  to  the  first  oost.  After  the  square 
crystals  of  pure  salt  have  ceased  to  form  ;  then,  by 
further  evaporation  the  salts  of  magnesia  and 
glaubers  salts  begin  to  show  long  needle-shaped 
crystals  very  bitter  to  th^Htfiste ;  easily  dissolved 
and  always  found  moist  in  damp  weather.  It  will 
not  preserve  fish  or  meat,  and  when  used  for  but- 
ter, will  dissolve  and  run  from  it  like  water. — 
Whereas  rock  salt  gives  it  firmness,  which  facili- 
tates the  extraction  of  butter-milk  and  preserves  it 
sweet.  Many  bags  marked  rock  salt,  have  been 
filled  more  than  once ;  and  many  others  never  came 
in  contact  with  it.  Let  the  farmers  club  together, 
and  send  to  a  sea-port  and  get  the  best  or  Rock 
salt,  sift  out  the  nne,  wash  and  dry  the  lumps, 
and  have  it  ground  at  any  eristmill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, as  our  fia^thers  did,  oefore  the  introduction 
of  the  very  improved  fine  liverpool  bag  or  blown 
salt. 

For  the  Committee,  Stkphxn  H.  Smith. 

^  The  Potato  Rot.— Eli  Demeritt,  of  Stra£G»d, 

and  Aaron  Bridge,  of  Nottingham,  write  us  that!  other  substance  whatever. 


^  i  n 

they  have  discovered  tlie  rot  in  potatoes  to  b« 
caused  by  an  insect  or  maggot  wfaieh  eats  into  tfat 
potato,  near  the  root  or  jtem  and  poiaona  it.  Thev 
made  this  diaoovery  laatlall,  while  diigang  their 
potatoes,  and  have  aincafreqaently  foatB^themag* 
got  in  those  which  were  diseased.  Tbay^  ieooa»» 
mend  as  an  effectual  reaaedjr  the  application  of  a 
spoonful  of  soJphur  to  the  vmes  of  each  hill  when 
the  potatoes  are  hoed.  0«roorxQsiM>ndantiar»gao4 
practical  fiirm^rs  and  mi^  be  right,  but  the  ezpa* 
rienoe  of  more  than  oneiseason  will  be  necessary  ia 
establish  the  fiict.— Z>©«r  (AT.  H.)  Inquirer. 


Eor^  the  New  England  Farnur, 

POOR  LAHD  M AI^  RICH  WITHOUT 

ABDnre'VAvinLE. 

As  this  is  rather  a  ney  theory,  some  may  ask 
how  is  it  possible  to  make  poor  land  rich  without 
putting  on  manure  ?  I  an^er,  by  shading  it.  But 
my  opposer  may  say  if  shade  makes  land  rich,  why 
does  not  the  sou  underiarge  trees  become  extreme- 
ly fertile  ?  To  this  I  answer  as  follows :  the  growth 
of  the  tree  is  constantly  exhausting  the  sou,  and 
if  the  shade  did  not  tend  to  fertilize,  the  soil  would 
soon  become  so  imnoverished  that  unless  manure 
were  artificially  aaded  ^tHe  tree  would  dicf.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  let  him  try  a  piece  of  poor  land  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ;  cover  it  all  over  with  brush  three 
feet  deep,  let  it  remain  covered  four  years,  then 
remove  the  brush,  and^he  will  find  that  the  soil 
has  become  rich  although  no  manure  has  been  ad- 
ded ;  at  the  same  time  let  him  leave  ft  piece  uncov* 
ered  by  the  side  of  it,  so  as  to  see  the  difference. 

Every  intelligent  &rmer  in  the  New  En^and- 
States  knows  tlmt  if  he.cro|Ni  a  field  for  twehre  or 
fifteen  years  in  succeasion  without  adding  manure/ 
the  land  will  become  so  impoverished  as  to  be  al- 
most worthless ;  but  he  may  enter  the  forest  and 
examine  the  soil  which  has  been  exhausted  by  the* 
growth  of  timber  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  he 
will  find  it  is  still  v^y  rich.  Now  iask,  how  the 
fertility  has  thus  been  kept  up,  if  tlw  i^hade  doea 
not  tend  to  fertilize  T  My  opposer  may  say  it  is 
kept  up  by  manure  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
te*e(9s.  I  will  admit  tliatthe  foliage  tends  to  fer>> 
tilize,  but  as  the  quantity  of  matter  returned  to* 
the  soil  in  this  way  is  so  small  compared  with  whajl ' 
is  taken  up  by  the  growth  of  ttie  timber,  it  ir 
very  evident  to  every  wise  husbandihan,  that  therr 
mast  be  another  great  source  of  fertilization,  ox* 
the  soil  would  soon  become  exhausted,  t  have 
abont  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  all  tie 
changes  which  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
undergo  during  their  deoomposition,  the  product 
of  the  one  only  which  has  proved  to  be  the  ali- 
ment of  plants,  is  the  residue  of  putrefiuHion.  I 
also  think  that  a  close j  -^Ool,  dark  and  damp  locar 
tion,  with  a  contact  of  air,  is  indispensable  to  the 
generation  of  the  putrctetive  process.  Putre&o- 
tion  may  be  consiaered'  ttie  nltunate  result  of  ve^ 
etable  and  animal  decomptaitions,  because  it  forma 
the  only  product  incapllnle  of  any  other  ohan^te. 
The  surface  of  the  eartfiVill  reamly  undeigo  the 
pulsnefactive  prooees,  if  Ifhvorably  located,  that  is, 
if  densely  shaded.  DrV  Baldwin  says  that  the 
fertility  imparted  to  the"earth  by  shade,  that  is 
manure  made  of  the  eairth  itself,  is  more  durable 
and  therefore  more  valual^e,  than  that  made  of  any 
He  says  no  animal  or 
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vegetable  eabstanoe  can  jroperly  be  called  man- 
ufe,  until  it  undereoee  «  patrefiujtive  pioceflB, 
beeame  it  is  not  fit  for  the  food  of  plants  until  it 
coes  throngh  this  process. 

Some  fumers  that  do  wPt  -well  nnderotand  this 
BOW  system  maj  ask  thi^qnesdon;  how  can  straw 
benefit  land  yibm  spread-  upon  its  surface?  you 
bave  said  tiiat  it  caxmot  -sot  as  a  manure  because 
It  has  not  been  through  tile  pntrefactiTe  process.  1 
ftD0werbj8hadingit.To»na7 ask  fiunners  that  are 
m  the  haMt  of  raising  flar,  and  rotting  it  upon 
their  own  land,  if  thegrttsisany  lar^  where  the 
flue  lay  than  ebewhere ;  iliey  immediately  answer 
yes.  Ask  them  why  it  is  larger,  they  say  the  flax 
has  manured  the  land !  Ask  them  how  has  it  man- 
ured the  land  ?  And  not  more  than  one  in  twen- 
ty can  tell  you.  "^ 

Some  have  adriaed  fiuAttrs  to  draw  leaves  from 
their  woodlots  to  convert  into  manure ;  but  I  think 
this  will  not  answer  in  idOi  cases.  Suppose  a  man 
has  a  very  small  woodlot/ scarcely  enough  for  the 
use  of  his  farm ;  if  he  draws  manure  from  this  it 
will  diminish  the  growth  0f  his  timber,  which  will 
be  a  danuige  to  his  fiurm.  'In  other  words,  it  may 
turn  out  fike  this :  a  cerfiain  man  had  a  garden 
which  was  very  rich,  but  ike  rest  of  his  fiunm  was 
tery  poor;  he  drew  fifty  loads  of  the  soil  of  his 
garden  and  put  it  upon  his  poor  land,  which  had 
a  very  good  effect  on  that,  but  it  ruined  his  gar- 
den. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  that  I  can  think  of 
to  shade  land,  is  vrith  clover.  Seed  your  land  thick 
with  clover,  and  let  it  grow  as  large  as  possible 
without  feeding  it  off;  ][H)r  the  more  dense  the 
■hade,  the  sooner  the  lanS  becomes  rich  ;)  let  it 
remain  shaded  in  this  way  for  three  years ;  then 
you  may  remove  all  the  clover  if  you  wish,  and 
]^low  up  the  soil,  and  you  will  find  it  has  become 
rich,  althouffh  no  manure  has  been  drawn  into  the 
field.  Let  this  much  suffice  at  this  time.  He  that 
rejects  this,  would  reject  more  of  the  same  doc- 
trme.  Euhv  Gross. 

Hooskkf  Renss.  Co.,  Ift  Y. 


HATIOVAL  AGKICULTVRK 

The  total  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  is  now  about  One  Thousand 
Millions  of  Dollars ;  and  no  one  who  knows  what 
Science  has  done  for  Agriculture  will  doubt  that 
the  same  amount  of  laboa  .which  is  now  employed 
in  producing  this  aggregate,  might  be  so  appued 
ai  to  sooure  a  total  produet  thirty  per  cent,  great- 
er, or  One  Thousand  ThreeJBundred  Millions.  But 
ssientific,  skilful,  thorough  Agriculture,  always 
employs  more  than  the  BhilUeBB,slouohinff  sort  too 
mnerally  fwevalent;  and^it  is  certain^  within 
bounds  to  estimate  that  our  Agriculture  might  be 
80  improved  as,  by  the  help  of  additional  labor 
now  unemployed  and  unpsoauctive,  to  give  an  ad- 
ditional product  of  fifty  per  cent.,  or  Five  Hun- 
dred Millions  per  annum-**«n  achievement  which 
would  double  the  wealth  o^the  country  every  eight 
or  ten  years.  Whosoever^wiU  carefully  review  the 
Agriciuture  of  a  single  State,  or  even  an  average 
County,  in  any  part  of  t)ie  Union,  and  estimate 
how  much  its  product  mi^t  be  enhanced  by  Lni- 
gation,  Manuring,  Deep  rlowing.  Draining,  iac., 
will  perceive  that  our  calculation  is  far  within  the 
truth.  ^ 

But  suppose  that  onlytudf  of  it,  or  an  addition 


Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Millions  j>er  annum  to 
our  annual  Agricultural  product,  is  attainable, 
what  an  immense  addition  to  on^  national  wealtii 
would  thereby  be  insured !  Four-fifths  of  this 
would  probably  be  permanently  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country-^that  is,  the  farmer  whose 
annual  product  should  be  swelled  fraa  $1,000  to 
$1,250,  or  from  $2,000  to  $2,500,  would  not 
eat  or  drink  the  surplus,  but  would  invest  ihe 
{greater  part  of  it  in  new  buildings,  fences,  bams, 
implements,  furniture,  &c.,  &c.,  giving  profitap- 
ble  employment  to  mechanics  and  laborers,  and 
largely  increasing  the  business  of  merchants  and 
the  income  of  profeerional  men.  Such  an  additioii 
to  the  annual  product  of  our  Agriculture  would 
increase  the  consumption  of  Manufactures,  domes- 
tic and  imported,  in  far  greater  ratio,  since  from 
the  annual  product  of  every  farm  the  food  of  those 
maldne  a  living  on  it  must  first  be  taken  for  home 
use,  m>r^Uiig  no  business  or  jnofit  to  any  one  ebe, 
leaving  only  the  surplus  to  form  the  staple  of  trade; 
and  an  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  an- 
nual product  of  each  fiurm  would  probably  double 
the  annual  exchangee  and  general  trade  of  the 
country. — N,  Y.  'ffribtme. 

Far  Uu  ITeid^^gland  Farmer, 

TTUIO  VP  CATTLE. 

"Ial«>wOlihmriiiiMopiiiloo.*'->/«»aS;  IT. 

Mb.  Brown  :— »I>ear  Sir, — There  are  remarks 
£rom  your  pen,  in  the  Farmer  (Nov.  26th^,  in 
answer  to  J.  Dimon's  question,  of  Wak^ela,  B. 
I.,  as  to  the  ^*  best  method  of  securiiuj  cattle  in 
the  bam,"  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  dissent. 

That  stancheons  may  secure  cattle  more  safely, 
as  far  as  getting  hose  is  oonoemed,  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  for  practical  use,  i.  e.,  for  tying  up 
oxen  and  cows,  i  dislike  them  very  much. 

To  tie  up  oxen  that  work  the  live  long  day,  and 
have  them  bane  by  the  head  all  night,  vfiih 
scarce  an  inch  p&y  of  room  for  turning  to  rest 
their  achine  necks,  is  bordering  hard  on  craelty, 
in  my  humble  opinion.  If  the  stancheon  is  put 
up  exactly  perpendicular,  it  is  hard  to  lie  down 
and  get  up  in,  and  the  position  is  hard  to  rest  in. 
If  the  upper  end  stands  towards,  the  catt^,  it  is 
hard  to  rood  in,  as  they  can  readi  but  a  short 
distance  for  their  food,  unless  they  get  down  oa 
their  knees.  I  have  seen  cows,  l>e£ire  they  had 
got  fairly  accustomed  to  them,  spring  quite  a 
number  of  times  before  they  could  get  up.  In 
the  act  of  rising,  they  first  start  up  on  their 
knees,  then  spring  forward  to  raise  their  hind 
parts,  and  in  so  doing  their  shoulders  strike  the 
stancheon,  and  the  concussion  is  so  great  as  to 
knock  them  back  several  times,  before  they  can 
balance  themselves  in  that  confined  position,  so  as 
to  get  up.  When  cattle  are  lying  dovrn,  they 
hang  wiui  their  horns  against  the  stancheon,  ana 
their  necks  stretched  to  the  utmost  extent,  and 
there  they  must  remain,  vrithout  the  power  to 
raise  or  lower  the  head. 

Toun^  cattle  might  be  tied  in  stancheons,  and 
stand  vnth  safety  nearer  toother  than  when  tied 
with  ropes  or  chains,  were  it  not  for  spoiling  the. 
shape  of  their  horns,  or  at  least  baoly  injuring 
them.  This  with  me  is  a  serious  objection ;  for 
who  does  not  like  to  see  a  handsome  pair  of  horns, 
on  a  cow  even,  and  much  more  so  on  oxen  ? 

As  fiu  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  chiuns  fiurf»ned 
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axound  the  neck  with  a  sprine  hook  or  snap,  are 
tiie  easiest  for  the  cattle,  the  safest,  all  thiiigs 
considered,  and  the  most  economical  way  of  se- 
<mring  cattle  in  the  bam.  I  have  used  them  sev- 
eral years,  and  find  them  very  convenient,  and 
easy  for  cattle  to  repose  in,  and  would  advise  any 
one  who  has  stancheons  now  in  use,  to  change 
them  for  chains  the  earliest  opportunily. 

As  the  swallow  controversy  appears  to  be  t^i- 
tated  at  times,  I  will  add  that  I  saw  them  qnite 
plenty  in  Wilmington,  Yt.,  the  30th' of  August. 
Tours  ever,  with  respect, 

J.  E.  Blakb. 

Warwick,  Me.,  Dec.  12,  1853. 

RxKAKKS. — ^We  agree  with  yon  that  chuns  give 
the  cattle  more  liberty  when  standing,  and  more 
ease  when  lying  down,  than  they  can  have  in 
stancheons.  Tet  we  changed  from  chains  to 
stancheons,  and  so  have  most  of  the  farmers  in 
this  vicinity,  thinking  the  latter  the  best,  all 
things  considered.  Thank  you  for  your  article, 
and  hope  to  hear  from  you  again. 


Fw  tkt  Ntw  Smtland  Fanur. 

EEBDnrO  STOCIL 

Mr.  Editob: — ^The  season  has  again  arrived 
when  stock  must  be  housed  and  fed;  and  al- 
though the  weather  has  been  so  mild  that  stock 
have  found  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  their  living 
in  the  fields  and  pastures,  up  to  within  a  short 
time,  still,  the  amount  of  nay  on  hand  is  not 
large  for  the  season.  It  therefore  behooves  ev- 
ery fiurmer  to  make  the  most  economical  disposi- 
tion practicable,  of  hay  and  other  fodder.  Last 
yeur  the  supply  of  hay  was  still  less  than  this, 
which  induced  me  to  adopt  a  system  of  feeding 
with  a  view  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  most 
economical  disposition  of  fodder.  Much  has  been 
written,  and  many  valuable  sngeestions  made 
through  the  Farmer,  upon  this  topic.  Yet  many 
fitfmers  still  doubt  whether  any  improvement  has 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  their  misiness.  The 
method  I  adopted,  and  its  results,  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  stock  fed  was  eight  cows  and  four  oxen 
Four  of  the  cows  gave  milk  all  winter,  and  lour 
came  in,  in  February  and  March.  I  commenced 
my  plan  of  feeding,  December  1st.  To  each  of  my 
four  milch  oows,  f  gave  nine  pounds  of  common 
meadow  hay,  out  and  wet  with  scalding  water,  to 
which  was  added  two  quarts  of  Jinefeed—€aid 
fed.ont  as  warm  as  might  be  night  and  morning. 
My  dry  cow  I  fed  the  same,  minus  one-half  ihefine 
fked.  My  oxen  were  fed  the  same  (tixey  were  not 
worked  any  to  speak  of)  only  substituting  cob 
meal  for  ihefine  feed,  and  part  of  the  time  sub- 
stitnting  the  same  bulk  of  cut  com  stocks  instead 
of  the  meadow  ha^.  At  noon  thne  I  gave  all 
lOond  a  small  foddenng  of  out  com  stover.  Up 
to  December  first,  I  fi3  my  milch  cows  on  uncut 
Bnslish  hay.  Vpon  the  warm,  cut  meadow  ha^ 
vta  fine  feed,  my  oows  immediately  increased  their 
milk  and  kept  tfaroogh  in  first  rate  oondition.  My 
oflen  gained  fifish  all  winter,  and  at  spring  were 
fiurbcef. 

The  cows  that  came  in  in  February  and  March 
were  fed  in  the  same  manner,  only  substituting 


half  English  hay.  All  the  fodder  was  measured 
at  every  feeding  througib^  the  winter.  The  small 
quantity  fed  at  noan,.«I  counted  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  hay.  At  the  tatter  en^  of  March,  my 
meadow  hay  was  all  exhausted,  when  I  fed  my 
milch  cows  wholly  with  the  best  of  clover  haj, 
cut  and  served  up  as  beibre,  reducing  the  auana- 
ty  of  ^nc/eerf  one-half.  My  oows  soon  feUoffin 
their  milk. 

It  is  generally  understood,  I  bdieve,  that  tlie 
average  of  milch  oows,  require  twenty-five  jaounds 
of  English  hay  i>er.i]ay  in  order  to  keep  m  good 
oondition.  l&king  tms  for  granted,  we  have  the 
following  as  the  results  x>f  my  experiment : — 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  En^ish  hay, — ^worth  <m 
an  average  $13  per  tozi^  or  6i  miUs  per  pound 
equal  to  6^  cents.  Twenty  pounds  meadow  haj, 
worth  ordinarily  $6  per  ton,  or  3  mills  per 
pound,  equal  to  6  cents — ^two  quarts /ne/eei, 
worth  for^  cents  per  bushel,  equal  to  five  cents, 
makine  eleven  cents,  which  substracted  from  1^ 
cents,  leaves  5|  cents  gain  per  d&j  for  each  cow 
by  the  hitter  mode  of  feeding.  It  may  be  said, 
this  gain  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  fuel  to 
heat  the  water  and  the  extra  laW  involved.  If 
five  cents  per  day  for  each  cow  was  all  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  found  in  this  disposition  of  fodder, 
I  grant  it  would  "hardly  jpay,"  but  there  are  oth- 
er and  ^uite  important  gains— the  most  essential  of 
which  is  an  increased  quantity  of  milk ;  and  cat- 
tle fed  in  the  way  proposed,  are  kept  in  much 
better  condition,  ana  are  therefore  worth  more  in 
the  spring ;  especially  is  this  the  caae  with  cows, 
as  it  makes  quite  a  difference  in  their  value, 
whether  thcjy^  have  got  to  appropriate  the  larger 
part  of  their  summer  feed  to  restore  the  flesh  lost 
m  winter,  or  whether  th6 '  principal  jgart  of  their 
food  shall  ffo  to  the  production  of  milk.  Again, 
with  a  littfe  extra  labor  and  a  small  outlay  for 
grain,  more  stock  can  be  better  wintered.  Stock, 
too,  fed  with  a  regular  given  Quantify,  (varyinj^ 
only  to  suit  the  emergencies  or  temperature)  a? 
foros  a  satisfaction  to  the  feeder  in  knowing  when 
his  stock  is  sufficiently  fed,  which  every  good  fiuv 
mer  knows  the  worth  of.  l^ere  are  other  con- 
siderations in  connexion  with  this  subject,  which! 
should  Hke  to  advert  to,  but  must  defer  to  some 
future  time.  t.  a.  s. 

Westboro'  Dec.,  1853. 


Rbmarcs. — yt'e  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you  often.  The  above  is  worUiy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. 

HOW  MUCH  SUOAB  DO  WB  SAX  ! 

Last  year  there  was  consumed  m  this  country 
about  750,000,000  lbs.  ofeane  sugar,  and  27,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  maple  Bugar4  This  gives  more  than  ^ 
pounds  of  cane  sugar,  and  one  pound  of  maple 
sugar  to  every  man,  womith  and  cnild.  This  <foet 
not  include  molasses  or  hmiey.  If  this  sugar  was 
put  into  barrels  holding  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
each  barrel  occupied  a  spOoe  of  three  feet  square 
only,  it  would  require  330  acres  of  land  for  it  to 
stand  upon.  The  barrels,  if  placed  in  a  row, 
would  reach  two  hundred*  and  twenty  miles.  If 
this  sugar  vras  put  up  in  "paper  packages  of  five 
pounds  each,  it  would  require  146,400,000  sheets 
of  wrapping  paper,  and 'if  only  a  yard  of  string 
wasusea  to  each  package;  there  would  be  required 
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439,200,000,feet,  or  83,600  miles  of  BtriM— three 
timeB  enough  to  go  arouad  the  earth.  If  eveiT 
retail  derk  sold  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  each 
day,  it  would  require  nADrly  25,000  derks  to  sell 
it  all  in  the  year.  If  the  dealers,  wholesale  and 
retail  together,  made  a  profit  of  caAj  two  cents  a 
pound  on  this  sugar,  tnese  profits  alone  would 
amount  to  nearly  $15,0'00,000.  Can  some  of  our 
jounff  school  friends  tell'  us  how  much  tea  this 
would  sweeten? — American  Agriculturist, 


EFFECT 


OF  BAHBOASS  OV  FABH 
PBODVOTS. 

The  annexed  paragraphs  are  from  an  Address 
by  Geobqs  F.  Maooun,  Esq.,  delivered  before  the 
Des  Moiiiee  AgrioolturairSodety,  in  Iowa,  as  we 
find  it  published  in  the  Tau)a  Farmer, 

I  naturally  mention  here,  as  a  mat  aid  to 
agriculture,  improved  roads.  Flank,  and  rail- 
roads are  simply  scieno&  applied  to  locomotion. 
Why  is  a  farm  on  a  railroad  worth  ten  times  as 
much  as  one  50  miles  distant?  Because  its  pro- 
ducts can  be  carried  swiftly  and  cheaply  to  a  dog»n 
of  the  best  markets,  while  the  latter  is  confined  to 
one,  and  that  a  poor  one.*  Railroads  have  in- 
creased the  amount  of  milk  boueht  in  Boston  five- 
fold, and  advanced  pasture  hina  130  miles  from 
New  York  600  per  cent.  Property  in  70  counties 
of  Michigan  has  increased  in  value  in  a  term  of 
Tears  $55,000,000,but  three-fourths  of  the  increase 
Las  b^  in  those  12  counties  which  are  traversed 
by  raihroads.  The  Illinois  Central  will  add  $40,- 
000,000,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  R.  R.  will 
add  $15  or  $20,000,000  to  the  worth  of  the  lands 
over  which  it  passes.  Tou  can  raise  a  better  and 
jurer  fruit  crop  than  the  orchardists  of  western 
New  York,  but  theirs  Li  hurried  by  steam  to  the 
best  markets  in  a  few  hours,  and  sold  three  or  four 
times  while  you  are  setting  yours  to  a  poorer 
market.  Chicago  has  been  supplied  with  peaches. 
&c.,  this  season  &om  Alton ;  another  season  and 
our  own  county  vnll  pour  into  that  market,  and 
the  noble  orchards  and  nurseries  which  flank  our 
beautiful  Orchard  City  will  rise  to  the  value  of  a 
near  neighborhood  to  the  Garden  City  of  the 
lAkes.  Some  of  you  will  yet  send  off  your  apples, 
wheat,  pork,  potatoes,  Ibeef,  mutton,  to  the  Lake, 
and  they  pass  from  your  doors  by  rail,  and  get 
your  advanced  price,  and  on  vour  return  pass  an 
old  fogy  neighbor  trundling  his  into  tovra  in  his 
slow  and  ancient  wason.j  Michigan  farmers 
changed  the  balance  ortrade  in  favor  of  the  State 
$2,006,000  one  jear,  ]ff  putting  in  more  wheat ; 


York  city.  Another  advanta^s  will  be  tiiat  artifi- 
cial fertuizers  can  be  bnMight  to  us  cheaply  when  m 
know  how  scientifically  and  profitably  to  use  them. 
Railroads  decrease  the  fluctuations  of  miukets  it; 
will  not  long  be  true  that  ''ton  wet  days  in  Eng- 
land derange  the  exchanges  of  the  world."  They 
improve  the  outward  aspect  of  the  country — ^fiums 
which  are  under  the  eye  of  nassing  thousands 
daily  are  neater,  cleanlier,  ana  more  tastoful*- 
perhaps  the  occupants  are  also !  I  would  not  say 
how  much  our  raOroads,  east  and  west,  will  man 
us  prosper,  but  I  wiU  say  that  the  men  are  niw 
here  in  middle  age,  who,  before  their  white  h  iirs 
are  harvested  by  death,  will  see  the  fruit  tnd 
erain  and  cattle  of  Southern  Iowa  and  the  Platte 
Valley  become  an  importent  offset  in  New  York 
to  our  purchases  of  English,  French,  and  German 
goods,  and  in  the  Paci&  ports  to  our  importetions 
of  silks  from  India,  and  teas  and  porodiun  from 
China  and  Japan. 


A  km  of  com  Is  ettimfttod  Dofc  to  be  worth  bMling  by  ft  irfefaB 
when  ITO  miles  firam  market }  while  at  the  samt  distanoe  apoa  » 
railroad  it  woold  be  worth  $22 10.  A  too  at  Vheat  S30mQea 
from  market  Is  not  worth  the  hauling  by  wacon^  \tt  by  raUroad 
It  would  be  worth  $M  8&. 

t  A  single  hotel  in  Chicago  oopsumed  daJly  125  doMnegga,MO 
chickens,  68  bosheU  potatoes,  200  pounds  butter }  $260  b  paid 
monthly  for  milk,  $800  fbr  bread,  $9S0  for  raeato,  ko.  Would 
our  fkurmers  have  here  such  markets  f<v  their  smaU  produce  and 


graiaf    Lot  ' 

whjl  bmlt  thxm. 


«n  Kailboado,  amd  vhb  Htn-aosps 


Fvr  th»  New  Emgtamd  Tmnur, 

BEE  CHLTUBB— HO.  L 

In  this  and  suhsequent  commnnicatioiis  whidi 
may  be  furnished,  I  propose  to  invite  attention  to 
a  most  interesting  and  profitable  bzanch  of  rural 
industry.  In  so  aoing,  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  calling  the  attention  of  agrienltuxisto  alone  to 
this  subiect.  The  imjpiession  has  too  long  existed 
that  the  cultivatioii  oi  the  soil  alone,  or  especiaUy, 
is  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Honey  Bee. 
There  are  yer^  many  indiyiduals  in  every  comma- 
nity  as  well  situated,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  hu»- 
bandman,  for  suocessful  prosecution  of  this  enter- 
prise. It  is  not  an  enterprise  which  requires  great 
capital  or  great  muscular  ener^  or  great  extoit 
of  territory,  as  personal  possessions.  Any  individ- 
ual, however  limited  his  resources,  who  has  com- 
mand of  a  little  leisure,may  share  in  the  luxury  and 
profite  which  result  from  the  labors  of  the  Honey 
bee,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  the  var 
rioos  operations  of  Bee-culture  is  muoh  less  than 
is  genen^y  supposed.  There  are  ten  months  of 
the  year  during  which  Bees  may  be  said  to  take 
.  .  ^      -  _  .         _  care  of  themselves;  that  is,  the  attention  which  they 

but  without  a  quick  run  to  market  their  excess  of  need  is  very  trifling.    The  aggregate  degree  of  at- 


wheat  would  have  rotted  on  their  hands.  With- 
out railroads  it  would  i^e  2  months,  at  $50  or  60 
S  head  to  g^t  beeves  from  the  West  to  New  York, 
and  they  would  arrive  unsaleable.  Now  they  go 
in  7  days,  in  prime  ordei:,  at  a  cost  of  $10  or  $12, 
and  at  the  rate  of  22,000  a  week :  they  so  even 
from  the^  Cherokee  nation,  west  of  Anumsas, 
marked  with  the  hierodn[>hics  of  the  Indians  who 
raised  them.  A  Des  Moines  county  farmer  has 
proved  it  will  pay  here  to  raise  stock  for  the 
shambles  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  One  advantage 
of  railroads  is  the  dressed  meats  that  can  be  con- 
veyed 1000  miles  fresh,  leaving  hides,  horns,  offiil, 
&c.,  behind  for  fertilising  and  other  purposes. 
Ohio  dressed  meato  are  now  on  the  tables  of  New 


tention  which  a  dozen  swarms  ai  Bees  require 
durinf^  the  year  is  less  than  a  dosen  hoose  plante, 
or  a  smgle  canary, bird  would  neoesBarilv demand. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  professional  men  and 
young  persons,  and  even  females  and  aged  persona 
who  are  much  at  home,  vrill  be  among  our  meet 
successful  Bee-keepers ;  to  say  notUi^  of  the  me« 
ohanio,  who  being  much  at  home  is  peculiarly  well 
situated  for  giving  attention  to  tlua  enterprise. 
When  the  suDJect  cdiall  be  properly  understood, 
especially  when  the  lesKm  shall  be  effectually 
learned,  which  some  have  learned,  that  the  Hoifey 
bee  can  be  domesticated  or  rendered  manageable^ 
as  trulv  and  almost  as  safely  as  any  other  crea- 
ture wlddi  is  made  fbr  the  service  of  man,  or  as 
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safelj  as  the  now  or  the.  horse,  Bee-caltuie  will 
be  greatly  increased.  Then  it  will  be  regarded  in 
its  true  light  as  affording  ample  remuneratiofn  to 
those  who  enlist  in  it.  The  profits  resalting  from 
a  judicious  imd  proper  system  of  Bee-culture  maj 
be  safely  estimated  at  mm  100  to  500  per  cent, 
per  annum.  In  this  statement  I  give  merely  the 
resnlts  of  my  own  experience  in  !£e-keeping  for  a 
period  of  li  years.  There  is  no  liring  creature 
which  is  subject  to  the  ocmtrol  of  man  whioh  paTS 
80  large  a  profit  upon  the  capital  invested  ana  the 
time  employed,  as  the  Honey  Bee,  when  a  proper 
system  of  Bee-culture  is  adopted. 
North  BridgetDOter,  Mass. 


For  the  Ifew  Engtamd  Fanner. 

SWAMPS. 

BT  HENBY  T.  FRXNCB. 

What  have  rational  men  a  right  to  expect  ftom 
any  department  of  labor  which  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community  1  Not,  surely,  that  it  should 
make  every  man  .rich,  for  wealth  is  comparative, 
aiid  to  be  rich,  tdgnifies  to  have  more  than  one's 
neighbors  have,  and  in  that  view  very  few  can  be 
rich  any  where.  The  wealth  which,  in  the  city, 
is  expended  in  gUded  coaches,  with  footmen  in 
livery,  and  in  marble  palaces,  and  gold  and  silver 
plate,  or  that  which,  in  the  country  village,  at- 
tempts to  ape  the  follies  of  city  life,  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable,  to  the  many. 

A  business  which  in  any  country  affords  to  any 
large  class,  comfortable  dothing,  shelter,  food,  a 
good  education,  good  society,  religious  culture,  in 
a  respectable  position,  and  enough  to  guard  against 
the  common  chances  of  accident  and  misfortune, 
and  old  age,  without  labor  so  severe  as  to  impair 
the  health  of  body  or  mind,  is  all  that  reasonable 
men  can  hope  for.  Neither  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  wealth,  nor  exemption  from  physical  labor,  is 
deemed  desirable  by  us,  for  men  in  general,  how- 
ever pleasant  it  may  seem  £)  be  made  the  excep- 
tion one*s  self. 

Fuming  is  thought,  by  maaj^  ^be  tti  mqarofi- 
table  business,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  it 
'  to  be  so.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  is  so, 
or  not,  because  with  us  it  is  not  kept  sufficiently 
distinct  from  other  employments  to  enable  us  to 
learn  its  results.  A  fiumer  is  geneially  a  meohan* 
10,  or  tmder,  or  speculator  of  some  kind.  He 
deals  in  lumber,  or  cattle,  or  connects  something 
else  with  farming. 

If  farmers  could  be  induced  to  keepaoooxate  ac- 
oounts,  either  of  particular  operatioiis,  or  of  their 
whole  farming  business,  we  should  have  some 
means  of  forming  correct  opinions. 

To  illustrate  my  idea,  and  to  show  thai  re- 
ohfciming  swamp  lands  for  grass,  if  pioperly  done, 
wia  fwy^  I  send  a  oondensed  statement  of  my  oper- 
ations on  a  meadow  in  Sxeter.  The  price  paid 
for  it  was  generally  thought^  at  the  lime,  to  b9 


very  high,  and  probably  no  Iboker-on,  while  my 
work  proceeded,  ever  believed  that  it  was  other 
than  a  waste  of  money.  I  ocmsulted  a  gentleman 
who  had  had  charge' of  the  land  several  years,  and 
he  said  it  had  been  examined  by  the  best  farmers, 
who  had  agreed  that  it  was,  the  most  of  it,  entir»- 
ly  worthless,  and  could  never  be  made  productive. 
On  the  very  part  pronounced  the  worst,  I  have 
cut  three  and  a  third  tons  of  hay  to  the  aorei  •! 
one  cutting.  The  account  shows  that  my.e:qpai- 
ditures  and  the  interest  on  the  cost,  have  exceadid 
$800,sincel  bought  it,  in  1844,  and  yet  that  st 
the  lowest  price  for  hay,  the  lot  has  repaid  it  all 
and  much  more.  The  soil  is  part  a  clayey  loam, 
and  part  black  mud  upon  sand,  ^y  account  waa 
kept  very  exactly  for  my  private  use.  The  hope 
that  farmers  may  be  induced  to  keep  such  accounts, 
and  that  their  faith  in  the  gratitude  oC  Mother 
Earth  to  her  sons  for  their  attention  to  her  may 
be  increased,  has  induced  me  to  publish  it.  I  do 
not  regard  the  work  as  very  well  done,  and  I 
know  that  twenty  tons  of  hay  might  have  been 
profitably  raised,  instead  of  fifteen,  upon  the  lot, 
had  I  treated  the  whole  as  I  treated  part.  Ihave 
soki  most  of  the  hay  yearly,  so  that  the  weight 
was  ascertained,  and  not  merely  estimated. 

D&.  THB  OOUBT  HOUai  KBAPOW. 


IMA.    XniMunhMa 


ior7i 


acnw. 
Mfty.         plowing,  Ac,  for  potatoes,  97  rodi, 
is  bnalMlB  oCMad  potaloM, 


Wot. 

1845.    T6  5oMk«orilme, 


19,1T 


$©,14 


U  loadf  inuan  *nd  haaUog,  26,98 

dltehtng,  6«00 

breaking  VIP  one  aoMfdzyokft  ami,    14,60 
six  months  interest  on  oost, 

S,45 

27,98 
ieedpotatoM  t,90 

fencing,  86,16 

UlottdsofioaiMn,  90,00 

labor  of  men  mod  oxen,  ploiring«41g- 

glng  stomps,  dlteUng,  letemng, 

8pr«uUng  aanta*,  and  digiM 

interest  on  talanoe  of  last  jenr,  89,00 

2,27 
IbM-Wgimno.  6,60 

stable  manure,  hanling  and  oompoating  ,24,42 
labor  of  men  and  oxen  plowing  and  lay- 
ing land  to  giMB,  Ufi9 
'  •  iceoflaatj 


1846.    To  gnsB  iMd, 


interest  on  balance  o 


tyear. 


47,90 


1S47.    To  manoie,  and  hauling  and  composting,  82,50 
labor  of  men  and  cattle,  dearlng  tip 

thelaatpiaee,  62,60 

ditching,  ftc.  8,00 

grass  seed  and  eye,  8,76     00|T6 

interest  on  balance  of  last  year,  47,00 


1848.    To  labor. 

Interest  on  balanoe  of  laal  year, 


10,00 
4A,60 

4«,07 


1840.    TointereatonbalaaeeefAstyear, 

1860.  VDlatenatonbalaiioooflastyear, 

1861.  To  plowing  and  laying  1  acre  to  grass,  and  manwe,  26,00 
Interest  on  balanee  of  last  year,  40,70 

1862.  To  7  loads  stable  manin,  hanling,  coift- 
and  spreading,  for  top 


2868.   TolntasMtaa 


oflaatyaar, 
of  last  year. 


19,26 
10,71 


OB.  tH»  COUBT  H0U8B  MBADOW. 

1844.    By  6  tons  good  hay  standing, 

meadow  grsas  and  saoood  crois 
8Xb«flielfpota 


$14lb0,24 

82,00 
8,00 
10,20   64,20 
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Utf. 


1846. 
1M7. 


BjTtonforiiAf  I 

SlNUbdi  of  barley, 
eoboalialf  potatoes, 
wood, 

9j  10  toDi  ofhaj  ttandlng, 

40  bndieia  potoloea,  (on  fbiTCiJ 

97  m  tODB  hajr^tandiag, 
8  loadi  mnd  hMiled, 

Bj  15  tooi  of  h«7  ttandlng, 
ftbmhdaorfTe, 

^  U  tOH  oTlHir  ■Cudli«, 

Br  M  *0M  ofbay  itaadinf. 

By  U  toM,  (OM  MM  mU  oo;) 

By  0  ton*  bagr  atandlas, 

Br  Oft  tou  tey  itandiBg, 

Balance,  being  the  praenft  eoet  of  tbe  lot, 
paylnf  all  expenaea,  and  6  per  ecnt. ' 
eettolloTeinber,1868, 


00,00 
10,00 

1&,0» 
1,00      84,10 

OOkOO 

90,00    110,00 


4/W      08,00 

100.00 
8,000    108,00 

108,00 


98,00 


$1400,24 

The  remilt  of  the  operation,  agticidtaraUy  speak- 
ing, 10,  that  the  lot  has  paid  all  ezpcnBes  of  labor, 
fencing  and  manure,  six  per  cent,  interest  annual- 
ly, and  $134,46  more.  But  this  is  not  all.  More 
than  half  the  lot  was,  when  purchased,  ik  worth- 
lesB  swamp,  part  filled  with  hassocks  so  that  six 
joke  of  OTOn  were  required  to  plow  it,  and  part 
covered  with  stumps,  from  which  the  wood  had 
been  recently  cut.  Now,  the  whole  is  a  clean  lev- 
el mowing  field,  free  from  all  obetmctioDs  ex- 
cept a  few  open  ditches. 

I  think  the  fair  value  of  sach  fend  is  about 
(200  an  acre,  near  any  good  market^  and  to  show 
that  my  opinion  is  not  singular,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  I  have  sdld  enougli  of  the  lot,  nnce  last  hay- 
ing time,  at  $166,75  per  acre,  to  bring  me  $565. 
It  adjoins  no  street,  and  was  puiehased  merely  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  was  subject  to  an  in- 
oumbranoe  for  which  I  had  received  $100.  lalso, 
in  1851,  sold  a  little  more  than  one  acre,  for  $340, 
a  part  of  which  perhaps  waa  for  fancy y  though  it 
is  occupied  only  for  fanning. 

Danaen  can  make  money  by  ledaiming  wet 
meadows,  and  the  foregoing  statement  shows  it. 
This  land  was  no  better  than  thouAnds  of  acres, 
which  may  be  bought,  in  New  England,  at  ten 
dollars  an  acre,  yet  I  paid  for  it  nearly  a  hun- 
dred, because  it  joined  my  garden  where  I  then 
lived,  and  like  all  land  owners,  1  like  to  buy  all 
that  jcnns  my  own.  Farmers  can  attend  to  such 
work  at  times  of  leisure,  for  themselves  and  their 
cattle.  I  paid  one  dollar  a  day,  for  every  day's 
work  of  a  man  or  yoke  of  oxen.  The  account  will 
■how  that  the  hay,  which  was  of  the  first  quality, 
of  herds  grass,  was  estimated  at  only  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  per  ton,  until  1852,when  it  is  set  down 
at  about  nine.  This  is  a  lower  price  by  far,  than 
the  average,  in  our  region,  in  past  years,  prior  to 
1844.  This  year,  I  aoM  it  fipom  the  field  at  sixteen 
'dollars.  Again,  e?eiy  cord  of  manure  is  charged 
at  fbur  dollars,  whether  purchaeed  or  hauled  from 
my  own  bam,  and  this  is  twice  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing it  in  most  localities.  Then,  as  usual,  I  fol- 
lowed no  beaten  path,  but  tried  all  wrti  of  iden- 


tifio  experiments  in  a  small  way,  with  lima  and 
guano,  and  with  barley  and  rye  and  oats,  on  pia- 
nos where  it  was  said  they  would  not  grow.  Ev- 
erybody knows  that  these  experiments  are  expen- 
sive to  him  who  tries  them,  however  they  may 
help  ih9  cause.  Indeed,  I  flatter  myself,  that  with 
the  added  experience  of  ten  years,  I  can  manage 
wild  lands  to  much  better  advantage  than  this 
lot  was  managed.  I  sold  a  part  because  my  home 
is  now  on  a  new  farm,  where  I  am  indulging  my 
propensity  to  make  rough  places  smooth,  on  land 
which  cost  me  but  twenty-five  doDars  an  acre,  so 
that  my  interest  account  will  not  conaume  the 
profits. 

The  three  acres  whichi  s^  hold  of  the«*Court. 
House  Meadow,''  are  worth  more  per  acn  than 
what  I  have  sold. 

Now,  whether  we  regard  the  annual  prodaet  of 
the  land,  or  its  selling  value,  it  must  appear  that 
reclaiming  swamps,  is  sometimes  at  least  a  profitr 
able  business,  and  Uiat  is  the  proposition  which  my 
statement  and  remarks  are  designed  to  illustrate. 

Exeter,  N.  H,,  Dec.  29,  1853. 


PASM  FBHCBS. 

This  subject  is  an  exceedingly  important  one, 
more  so,  we  are  confident,  than  many  persons  sup- 
pose it  to  be.  Those  who  have  becni  in  the  habit 
year  after  year,  of  mending  up  two  or  three  milea 
of  brush  fence,  about  their  pastures  in  the  spring, 
and  occasionally  called  away  during  haying  and 
harvesting  to  "stop  the  gaps"  made  by  hungry 
cattle,  will  be  able  to  tell  the  cost  and  vexation 
of  such  insecure,  perishable  and  expensive  mode 
of  fencing  the  ^rm. 

We  find  in  one  of  our  exchanges  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  which  we  copy  freely,  and  for  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  give  the  proper  credit  if  we 
knew  from  whence  they  came.    'Die  writer  says — 

*'The  best  fence  is  a  good  stone  wall ;  but  if 
wood  is  used,  skill  and  judgment  are  necessary  in 
the  seleotion  of  material  and  the  i     ~ 


ingit. 


>  mode  of  prepar- 


*'The  first  item  for  consideration,  in  this  mat- 
ter, is  first  cost,  and  the  second  is  durability.^ 
Sometimes  a  third  item  may  be  important,  to  wit» 
the  land  used  up  by  the  fence.  The  second  is  the 
only  one  of  these  that  can  be  estimated  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  bj  any  ^eral  f<»mula,  and 
even  this  one  is  far  nom  bemg  uniform.  But  let 
ua  say  a  word  of  each. 

<a.  Thestone  wall.  If  material  is  at  hand,  or 
in  the  aotl,  and  no  especial  obstacle  or  objection 
comes  in  to  vary  the  result,  oar  own  opinion  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  stone  fiances.  When  projMcly 
laid,  the^  outlast  the  builders.  We  know  ot  fen- 
ces of  this  kind,  apparently  as  good  as  new,  that 
have  stood  at  least  lifty  years.  These  sampler  are 
ohiefly  of  fiftoed  walls,  w&hdsep  foundationa,  oostr- 
ing  original^  two  or  three  tiniesas  much  aaaner- 
dinarv  fence.  But  if  they  last  as  they  now  prom- 
ise, the  amount  expended  in  their  construction  wa 
a  capital  investment. 
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««Itii  well  known  that,  in  most  parti  of  New 
Inriaiid,  stone  wmll  ietbeprevailin^atjleof  lenoe, 
bo&  on  the  highway  and  for  dividing  lots ;  and 
in  all  thairegion  with  which  we  are  well  aoc^nunt- 
ed,  we  have  never  known  a  farmer  who  did  not 
piefer  stone  to  any  other  material  for  this  pur- 
peee. 

«<To  secure  dorabilityy  the  foundation  should 
be  placed  below  the  action  of  frost,  and  the 
irlioie  should  be  laid  by  a  skilful  man,  so  as  to 
ssoore  to  the  greatest  extent  the  aid  of  srayitation 
and  friction  in  reeisting  all  violence  from  either 
side.  When  thus  laid,  this  fence  is  a  good  secu- 
rity agftinst  domestic  animals  of  all  siies. 

*<Bat  sometimes  stones  are  scarce,  and  timber 
is  Tory  cheap,  while  labor  may  also  be  expensive 
80  it  often  IS  where  mne  barrens  or  other  forests 
abound.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
4anount  of  defence^  so  to  speak,  which  is  required. 
Sometimes,  it  is  chiefly,  a  mere  landmark  to  point 
out  a  highvmy,  and  some  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
New  Engbind  furnish  evidence  that  even  this  is 
nnneoesBary.  The  path  beaten  by  the'  hoofs  of 
horses  or  oxen,  and  worn  by  the  friction  of  wheels, 
is  the  only  index  of  the  existence  of  a  road,  while 
noth^  but  a  marked  tree  or  a  post  or  stone,  in- 
dicate a  plurality  of  ovmers  of  the  soil.  So^  re- 
dioiiB  of  countr^r,  however,  furnish  no  occasions 
&r  the  application  of  any  general  rules  on  this 
subject.'^ 

On  the  minds  of  those  who  have  made  and  used 
different  kinds  of  fences,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  where  stones  are  near  at  hand,  tiliey 
make  a  cheaper  f&ace  than  any  other  material ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  formers  in  New  England, 
where  the  fields,  directly  about  the  buildings,  are 
enclosed  with  wooden  fences  which  must  be  thor- 
oughly made  over,  perhaps  as  often  as  every  10 
or  15  years,  and  which  must  be  repaired  eoery 
year.  This  is  done,  too,  to  enclose  fields  abound- 
ing with  rocks,  over  which  the  teanll  are  stumb- 
ling and  the  plows  and  rakes  are  constantly  being 
broken. 

2.  "As  to  wooden  fences,  cedar,  no  doubt,  is 
the  most  durable  of  all  woods,  and  where  it  is 
abundant,  so  as  to  be  cheap,  it  riioold  be  pre- 
fefred,  espe(»ally  for  posts." 

Chestnut  posts,  proparly  set,  will  last  from  25 
to  50  years ;  and  as  this  wood  is  found  in  many 
kxsations  where  cedar  does  not  grow,  it  maybe 
considered  as  the  most  durable  next  to  the  cedar 
and  locust. 

"All  woods  are  made  more  durable  by  being 
charred  before  they  are  set  in  the  ground.  De- 
cay or  decomposition  is  a  chemical  process  which 
requires  the  presence  of  certain  elements  which, 
in  charcoal,  are  essentiallY  wanting.  Charcoal, 
we  suppose,  is  never  chemically  decomposed  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  or  water.  It  may  crumble.  It 
may  be  attacked  in  certain  situations  by  elements 
not  generally  encountered.  It  may  abrorb  mois- 
ture, so  ae  to  be  broken  by  frosts,  and  the  like; 
but  still  charring  well  pays  itsvray,  when  timbers 
are  to  be  set  in  the  ground.  But  they  sBoold 
not  be  charred  so  extensively  as  to  weafen  mate- 
rially their  strength." 


Mistakesare  often  made  in  ohaaniDg  posts  wkAe 
in  a  green  state.  This  is  supposed  to  render  tiie 
post  less  durable  than  though  it  were  not  charred 
at  all.  The  wood  being  fViIl  of  sap,  the  charring 
prevents  it  from  pasring  off,  and  the  centre  of  the 
post  decays,  while  the  outride  shell  remains  sound ; 
but  the  post  is  so  weakened  as  to  become  useteas. 
"Many  experiments  go  to  prove  that  the  small- 
er end  of  timber  should  be  set  dovmward.  The 
rationale  of  this  is  rather  hypothesis  than  phTslQ^ 
logical  demonstration,  since  we  know  of  nothing 
which  has  been  actually  disoovered,  which  impBai 
an  upper  or  under  ride  to  the  circulating  vessela 
whk^  compose  the  wood.  The  tubes  and  cells 
present  similar  appearances  at  each  extremity, 
though  their  form  or  riiape,  tapering  or  otherwise, 
may  have  an  important  oearing  on  this  phenome- 
non." 

We  eonrider  the/ac<«  of  more  value  to  us  atpMh 
ent  than  to  understand  their  rationality — ^thou^ 
to  understand  the  caa$e»  of  thing?  is  pleasant. 
The  eridence  which  may  be  adduced  to  show  that 
posts  set  with  their  small  end  down,  last  longer 
than  they  will  with  the  large  end  down,  is  of  too 
high  a  character  to  be  lightly  rejected.  In  Vol. 
5,  of  the  Fomwr,  page  208,  Mr.  J.  Datob,  of 
EaU  Banmrd,  Fl.,  states  tibat  in  1838  he  took  a 
stick  14  feet  long  and  out  it  in  the-  middle,  sea- 
ting tiie  butt  of  one  up,  and  the  other  down,  U 
feet  apart.  In  five  years,  the  one  with  the  b«tt 
down  rotted  off,  and  the  other  sfeands  sound  jal 
A  writer  in  the  Hartf&rd  Turns  and  two  writw 
in  the  Gemumt&wn  Telegn^hy  made  ejqmmsnte 
and  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Otis  Buobax,  of  WmOor^',  Mass.,  page 
266,  same  volume,  sayi  that  theieault  of  40  yenm' 
experiei\oe  vrith  him,  is,  tibat  common  fenee  poste 
set  in  the  ground ^msm,  and  battend  dowawtardi^ 
vrill  last,  in  a  sa^  loam,  about  10  or  12  yean. 
The  same  set  in  a  like  rituation,  inverted,  will 
last  15  or  18  years. 

"We  might  jrive  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  i$r 
rioua  styles  oSfarm  fence,  aa  some  of  our  cotempo* 
raries  have  done  on  kindred  topics,  but  no  ono 
would  perhaps  be  a  safe  basis  of  calculation,  for 
one  hundred  miles  square.  Hence  we  leave  the 
subject  here,  giving  in  a  tabular  form  the  items 
which  each  man  must  estimate  for  himself.  Tlnse 
will  vary,  of  course,  vrith  the  season  of  the  year, 
even  on  any  given  territory  and  for  the  same  job. 
These  items  embrace  the  follovring : — 

1.  Cost  of  material,  and  of  preparing  it. 

2.  Cost  of  transporting  to  the  spot. 

3.  Preparing  the  ground  lor  thesaperstmolaro, 
whether  a  waU  or  posts  and  rails. 

4.  Cost  and  amount  of  labor  lo  be  emi^ored. 

5.  Value  of  Und  aflbcted  by  the  fence,  whether 
by  occupying  space  or  by  causing  riiade. 

"As  to  the  age  of  timber  and  the  season  of  the 
year  when  it  s£rald  be  cut,  to  secure  the  (snai- 
est  durability ,**yoanff  or  at  least  soand  timber- 
shonld  be  selected,  and  the  jjn^ia^  or  eurlysom* 
mer  is  probably  the  best  time  for  outting  it.  The 
latest  growth  will  then  haye  become  somewhat 
hardened,  and  the  conditioa  of  the  sap  at  thai 
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ifadeif  mddio  be  &TQiftble  to  tlieir  reiBaiiiuiff 
tofuid  for  a  long  time.  We  do  sot  attach  mucE 
importanoe  however  to  the  hTpothesie. 

Mr.  SSioBwoBr,  in  his  very  valuable  rq»rt  on  the 
Tnes  and  ShrtAs  of  MaoBaehuseUs,  fleema  to  be 
jo£  the  opisioQ  that  autvmn  is  the  best  time  for 
cutting  timber ;  ibis  opLaioQ  vav  sustained  hj  in- 
i<»ination  from  many  valuable  resources.  We 
should  think  the  spring  vvhen  the  tree  is  full  of 
■•ap  would  be  the  wont  time  f<»r  cutting. 

**Wire  fences  are  not  generallj  approved,  so 
frr  as  our  observation  extends.  When  vrires 
are  stretched  across  a  cheap  frame,  they  may  be 
very  convenient  for  enclosing  temiwrariiy  a  small 
plot  of  ground,  but  for  a  permanent  fence  they 
will  not  pay.  If  they  are  used,  they  should  fcle 
confined  in  their  ]^aoe  by  paasing  through  substan- 
tial wooden  posts,  sufficiently  near  eacn  other  to 
•tttnet  the  notice  of  aaimais.  For  one  objection 
to  them  is,  that  cattle  do  not  see  them,  wadf  hence 
they  are  exposed  to  a  degree  of  vidienoe,  even  from 
quiet  animals,  which  will  severely  tzy  their 
strength.  live  posts,  earthen  or  burnt  clay  poets 
and  tiie  like,  we  r^ard  as  ingenious,  rather  than 
piaetteally  useful.  They  may  sometimes  answer 
Wen,  but  not  aa  a  ^Boeijil  praetice." 

If  tiie  writer iiaa  had  experience  in  theeieotion 
and  use  ofwirefmoes,  we  should  be  aavpiised  at 
Ua  eooelustons.  We  brieve  wiie  fenoes  may  he 
aioM  eheaply  oonstractod  than  any  other,  and 
«fll  be  foond  ae  duiable  and  efiewnt  as  any,  a 
flfeone  wall  exoepied.  The  diffeoity  haa  been 
ifaMtening  the  wins.  This  proeeas  is  simple  and 
«uywheDoneA9iM0r^«0.  AsmallrQUerof wood, 
and  two  boD  pins  18  indies  in  length  each,  wiU 
help  to  overcome  evefy  difficulty.  The  whole  pro- 
oetsia  described  in  fonner  nomben  of  ti»  JPermer. 


In  many,  periiap  most  cases,  the  eonditioD  of 
the  hone  aad  of  his  less  intelU^psnt  nskthbata,  tiie 
cow  and  the  ox,  has  gained  eqoallv.    Bat  the  ok- 
oeptions  are  far  too  numeious.    Men  who  lake  m> 
ag^cultural  papers,  who  have  no  inborn  taete  ftr 
inwrovemeDt,  are  frequently  content  to  do  as  their 
fathers  did.  Hence,  cattle  exposed  to  the  froat  and 
Atom  of  winter,  with  little  sbelter,  perhapa  with 
none ;  and  horses  are  aUowed-^teli  it  not  where 
slaves  have  as  their  only  food  a  scanty  albwaaee 
of  CODA  bread ! — to  feast  themselves  on  a  nortfasm 
hillnaide  in  the  open  field,  day  and  night  upon  m 
stock  of  withered  grass!  It  would  not  pay  to  snvj 
the  feelings  of  men  who  can  peimitsach  praotiov. 
The  tight  may  furnish  an  argument  toahow  that 
self-intereet  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  kind  tiesfr- 
ment  to  chattels  of  two  or  fonr  feet,  and  that 
dave-holden  are  askind*hearted  aa  their  nnrth<^m 
brethren ;  bat  how  can  it  minister  to  the  comtet 
of  a  Christian  man  in  a  vnnter's  ni^t  to  z^e^ 


«*A  ftnoe,  Ae  lower  half  of  whidi  is  stone,  and 
we^cr  half  rails  or  wires,  may  eerve  a  very 
flood  mpese,  and  when  stone  ia  scarce,  it  mfty 
be  the  best  form  of  fence. 
.  V^*»  whateverstyle  is  adopted,  let  the  materia 
»{•  be  of  ffood  quality,  and  the  work  be  dcme 
*«lraJly.  Sham  feneea  are  among  the  most  ex- 
peoave  forms  in  whieh  a  hick  <^  praetieal  skill 
in  faming  (^loatkms  is  oOen  exhilnted. 


HORSES  FEQZEH  OE  STAEVED. 

TVTien  tiie  coontzy  was  new,  and  rode  fiom- 
hoiues  with  rattling  windows,  uneven  floors, 
warped  dapboaids  and  open  fire-phu»8  were  the 
best  habitations  that  could  be  procured ;  when  the 
drifting  snow  found  its  vray  through  windows  and 
doors  even  to  the  bed  chamber,  when  the  clothing 
of  the  people  was  scant  and  thin,  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  horses  should  be  privileged  vnth 
warm  stables  or  covered  with  thick  bknkets.  Ne- 
oeanty  knows  few  laws,  and  the  poorman's  horae 
sailers  accordiDgly. 

But  times  have  changed.  Thrifty  people  of  New 
£ngland  are  able  to  procure  houses  impervions  to  14900  .  ^A^^  iiAn~:k*C^  "Vni^""  IZiW  "0^0  n' 
wind  and  snow,  and  ck>thing  that  makSsoar  cold.  '^^^1  ^iS'  IJ^^,  ^  ^'  ^f '  ^*^  ^""^  ^^'V 
eat  days  quite  tokmble  to  healthy  people.    They  :il  .- J  _??•.  ^?^^  beef  would  be  a  rare  oommod- 
poesees  also  meansof  warming  their  houses,  whidi 
mkes  them  meet  delightful  aa  the  sweepiogblute 


that  his  cattle  or  horsea^however  young  they  nmj 
be-Hire  exposed  to  its  rigors,  how  he  can  rest  qal-. 
etlv  or  be  cheerful  at  home  or  abroad,  while  kk 
half-starved  horses  are  shiverine  with  cold,  may 
well  excite  surprise  in  a  truly  toaew^ent  mind. 
Am^ig  semi-bejrbarians,  vnth  their  rough,  coane 
natures,  among  men  who  delight  in  war,  it  aright 
be  expected  that  their  horses  would  be  eroSlj 
treated,  as  they  are ;  but  among  Christians  in  1^ 
England  such  sights  are  not  to  be  expected,  and 
ought  not  to  be  vritnessed.  In  some  cities,  per- 
haps in  most,  the  law  protects  the  horse  from  the 
ojpen  and  excessive  violence  of  his  master,  for  the 
si^t  and  sound  are  revolting  to  the  finer  feelin0 
of  humanity,  and  tend  to  debase  and  brutaliae 
th^se  who  vritness  it,  to  say  nothing  of  its  eSbet 
on  the  passiimate  and  cruel  driver. 

But  a^inst  a  process  which  kflls  domcetio  ani- 
mals by  mches — against  a  system  of  frecring  and 
starvation  which  tortures  the  horse,  and  blunts 
the  finer  and  nobler  syetem  of  him  who  practices 
or  aUowB  it,  the  law  can  raise  no  barrier.  It  can- 
not protect^he  poor  brutes,  nor  those  whose  prox* 
imity  to  such  a  perscm  makes  them  involuntary 
witnesses  of  his  cruel  neglect.  Much  as  their  kind 
feelings  are  outra«3d  by  such  conduct,  they  can 
do  littie  more  than  remonstrance  and  mx>te8t 
Munst  it..  It  may  be  posrible,  however,  throu^ 
71m  JSoNtmimer  ana  other  agricultural  papen,  to 
diffuse  information  respectij^gboth  the  cruelty  and 
the  expensivenesB  of  such  an  exposure  and  neglect 
of  horses  and  cattle,  till  Sfcelligent  men  wouM  aa 
wen  ride  "bareback,"  vrithout  bridles,  build 
barns  vrithout  roofii,  and  attempt  to  fatten  h(^ 
on  dish-water,  aa  to  keep  stock  without  providing 
warm,  dry,  well-ventilated  stables,  abundance  (S 
well  cured  hay,&c„  or  vrithout  covering  the  horses 
when  it  19  necessary  for  them  to  stand  long  in  the 
opfin  air  in  a  cold  vrinter's  day.  Economy,  good 
taete  and  eood  morals,  unite  in  requiring  the 
change  of  tfie  old  system  for  the  new.— JVonwc* 
(Ct,)  EoMtminer, 

Fat  Cattle.— Seth  Bush,  Esq.,  of  this  town, 
weighed,  on  Monday  last,  six  pairs  of  oxen  whiA 
"talked  up"  as  foDowB:— 1st  pair  4800 ;  2d  do. 


of  winter  grow  mote  mtense. 


ity  any  where  else,  but  here  our  farmers  make 
nothing  of  **buildiW"  cattle  a  little  leas  in  riao 
than  the  ancient  Behometh.— IT^^/ieW  NeMO  LeU 
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dk  MOOBRN  SUFFOLK  STAUJON. 

The  best  breed  of  horses  for  the  farm  and  the 
*  foad — for  cultivating  the  soil  and  taking  its  pro- 
ducts to  market — for  generul  farm  purposes — is  a 
fat^ct  of  great  interest  to  Tery  many  of  nor 
readers.  For  the  carriage  and  light  vunk,  this 
eonntiy  can  farnish  as  good  and  as  fast  horses  as 
any  other,  but  for  the  heavy  work  on  a  farm — its 
breaking  up  and  deep  plowing--our  common  horses 
liok  the  strength  and  bottom,  there  an  essential 
teqaisite.  This  snlject  baa  of  late  attracted  oon- 
iideimble  attention,  and  a  writer  in  a  recent  nam- 
ber  the  of  the  Wool  Grower  and  Stock  Register  has 
tn  extended  article  on  Farm  horses,  their  points, 
Ac.,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  on  one  of 
the  favorite  breeds  of  British  agriculturists.— J2if- 
fml  New-Yorker. 

**In  England  the  Suffolk  is  considered  the  best 
breed  of  horses,  adapted  for  all  purposes  of  mod- 
em agriculture.  At  the  recent  annual  show  of 
the  Kuyal  Agricultural  Society,  this  breed  carried 
sff  all  the  prices,  ns  it  did  the  highest  one  at  the 
great  show  at  Windsor  in  1851. 

The  modem  Suffolk  horse  still  retains  many  of 
the  best  points  of  the  celebrated  'Suffolk  Punch,' 
bat  his  height  and  size  have  been  increased  by 
^bi^xture  with  the  Nerman  and  Yorkshire  breeds. 
He  18  higher  in  the  withers  than  the  Punch — it  is 
whtful  if  this  15  an  improvement — lees  lighter 
••d  fl  itter  the  sides  more  rounded,  ana  altogeth- 
Va  more  beautiful  and  symmetrical  animal.  The 


horse  of  Mr.  Catlin,  (portrayed  at  the  head  of 
this  articl<^,)  is  a  good  representation  of  the  breed, 
and  is  doubtless  the  best  farm  horse  in  great  Bri- 
tain, as  to  him  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $150, 
at  the  great  Windsor  Show  in  1851.  These  hoM66 
are  b?  no  means  plentiful,  and  if  well  brad,  oooi* 
mand  hi^h  prices.  There  are,  however,  in  Englandi 
a:)  in  this  country,  any  quantity  of  horsps  that  can 
be  bought  cheap — and  are  dear  at  any  price." 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

TO  STBAIOHTEN  STEEES' HOEN& 

Friknd  Brown  : — ^In  reply  to  a  subscriber  inquii^ 

fhow  to  straighten  steers'  honis,I  give  my  metb» 
Steam  the  horn  you  wish  to  straighten  bj 
binding  on  a  boiled  potato,  hot,  then  take  a  sharp 
rasp  and  rasp  the  horn  on  the  side  you  vrish  to 
straighten  ;  then  scrape  smooth  and  thin  with  a 
]»ece  of  glass,  and  put  on  some  thin  oil,  well 
rubbed  in  a  few  times,  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  the  Farmer ^ 
how  to  kill  white  daisys,  and  what  way  house 
ashes  may  bo  used  on  a  farm  to  the  beet  advan- 
tage. T.  C.  Branch. 

Cornwall,  Vt.,  1853. 

Remarks. — ^You  will  find  in  another  part  of 
this  number  some  remarks  on  the  white  daisy. 
Wood  ashes  is  valuable  on  most  crops,  perhaps 
all.  We  have  fonnd  great  benefit  to  the  com 
crop  by  applying  a  gill  to  each  hill,  placed  near 
the  young  plants  just  before  the  fijrst  hoeing.  They 
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are  excellent  spread  broadcast  on  grass  land ;  so 
are  they  about  apple  trees,  dug  into  the  soil,  and 
on  any  of  the  garden  crops. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  FLOW. 

I«i  them  aiog  who  may  of  the  battle  fray, 

Aod  the  deeds  that  have  long  sinoe  past, 
Let  them  chant  In  praise  of  the  tar  whoM  days 

Are  ipent  on  the  ocean  vast. 
I  would  render  to  these  all  the  worship  you  please. 

I  would  honor  them  eren  now  } 
But  I*d  ffire  far  more  from  my  heart's  fiill  store, 

To  the  cause  of  the  Good  Old  Plow. 

I>t  them  laud  the  notes  that  in  masie  float, 

Through  the  bright  and  glittering  teUs  { 
While  the  amorous  twirl  of  the  hair's  brl^  curl, 

Round  the  shoulder  of  beauty  fiJls. 
Bat  dearer  to  me  is  the  song  ttam  the  tree, 

And  the  rich  and  blossoming  bough. 
O,  these  are  the  sweeto  which  the  rustte  greets 

As  he  foUows  the  Good  Old  Plow. 
VoU  many  there  be  that  daily  we  see, 

With  a  selfish  and  hollow  pride, 
Who  the  plowman's  lot,  in  his  humble  cot. 

With  a  scornful  look  deride  ; 
But  I'd  rather  Uke  a  hearty  shake, 

Prom  his  hand,  than  to  wealth  I  bow } 
Por  the  honest  clasp  of  his  hand's  rough  gmsp, 

Has  stood  by  Uw  Good  Old  Plow. 
All  honor  be  then  to  these  gray  old  men. 

When  af  last  they  are  bowed  with  toU  j 
Their  warflire  then  o'er,  they  batUe  no  more, 

Por  they're  conquered  the  stubborn  soil  j 
And  the  chaplet  each  wears,  Is  his  silver  hairs  -, 

And  ne'er  shaU  the  rictor's  brow, 
With  a  laurel  crown,  to  the  gare  go  down 

Like  the  sons  of  the  Good  Old  Plow. 

Genesee  Former. 

MB.  FBOCTOB'S  ADDRESS. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Beooks  Shattuck, 
Bsq.,  President  of  the  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H,, 
AgricuUural  Society,  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Proctor's 
Address,  deh'vered  before  that  Society  in  Septem- 
ber.  We  listened  to  the  Address  with  much  grati- 
fication at  that  time,  and  spoke  of  it  through  these 
OOlunms,  as  one  that  would  be  remembered.  We 
do  not  understand  Mr.  P.  as  objecting  to  the  m- 
tpoduction  of  foreign  stock,  or  of  free  experunents 
in  crossing ;  but  rather,  that  our  native  cattle  have 
not  had  a  faur  trial  with  others— no  one  fiimily 
having  been  kept  pure,  and  receiving  that  careful 
attention  m  feeding  which  the  Short  Horns,  Dev- 
ens,  Ayrshires  and  others  have  hiid. 

Two  or  three  paragraphs  are  given  from  it  be- 
low, with  the  hope  of  referring  to  it  again.'      * 

Working  Oxkn.— I  have  witnessed  not  less  than 
»rty  plowing  matches,  with  an  average  of  twenty 
l^J^"*  '?  ^^ '  ^^^  I  ^o  ^^^  remeiJber  a  single 
iSJS'tn^if '^  any  superiority  of  power  was  mSi- 
£^tive^c^?tle'^?r^^^^^^        *^^  imported  over 

awwnstonces?  I  have  know  attempts  to  exclude 
«part  plowmen  from  holding  the  plow,  but  I  nev- 
er knew  any  attempt  to  exclude  expert  oxen  from 
^r^  '^J  Z?.^  if  I  had,  I  auery,  whether  the 
■low  moulded  Durhams  would  have  be^  thus  pri- 


vileged.  I  hare  seen  the  masmve  Durhams,  the 
deaoondaatB  of  the  fiir&med  Denton  of  Northbo- 
rough,  moving  in  the  plowing  field  side  by  aide 
with  the  mag  built,  bright^yed  native  ox  hom 
Sutton—*  little  moie  than  half  as  large  and  mt 
constrained  to  say,  that  the  work  was  quite  aswett 
done  by  the  latter  as  the  former.  Ifyouwereab^ 
to  select  yoor  man  finr  promptness  and  expertnesor 
labor,  would  you  take  the  lar^st  to  be  found? 
B]^  no  means.  I  haye  seen  the  snug  built  little  man, 
weighing  not  oyer  160  pounds,  who  would  lay  on 
his  back  the  largest  lubber  that  came  idong.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  oxen  for  labor. 

Milch  Cows. — Our  milch  covrs,  for  the  wif^Ving 
of  butter  and  cheese,  the  primary  object  for  which 
they  are  kept  on  most  farms,  are  oertainly  not  in- 
ferior to  any  others.  In  expressing  this  opinion,  I 
take  into  view  their  feed  as  well  as  their  products, 
I  have  seen  many  cows  within  thirty  yean,  and 
the  yery  best  I  have  seen  have  been  native.  Sndi 
was  the  opinion  of  Timothy  Pickering  and  John 
liQwell,  gentlemen  of  discrimination,  observatton 
and  hi^h  character  for  intelligence  and  truth  ae 
any  others.  Not  speculators  m  stock—with  no 
prejudices  to  conquer,  or  preferences  to  reward. 
That  I  may  not  do  injustice  to  these  Tenerable  pi- 
oneers in  improvements,  who  did  more  in  Maasa- 
chusetts  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  &rmer  than  all  others,  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  a  ednzle  sentence  from  a  Report  submitted  hy  * 
Mr.  Lowell,  on  milch  cows,  exhibited  at  the  show 
in  Brighton,  October,  1822,  when  Mr.  Pickering 
was  associated  vrith  him  on  the  committee ;  andi 
myself  was  present,  a  stripUng  looking  on.  Says 
he : 

^'Although  the  milch  cowsof  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands  are  in  general  far  superior  to  our 
own,  I  have  never  seen  an  imported  cow  with  4|ual 
merit  vrith  some  of  our  own,  that  have  been  offered. 
So  fully  am  I  convinced  of  this  truth,  as  well  as  # 
that  our  country  possesses  a  very  considerable 
number  of  these  fine  cows,  that  I  am  persuaded  if 
Great  Btitain  or  the  Netherlands,  or  all  Surope 
combined,  were  to  send  us  ten  cows,  selected  each 
of  the  best  quality  there  to  be  found,  New  £ng- 
land  alone  would  furnish  twenty,  that  would  equal 
them  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese^ 
they  vrould  respectively  produce." 

Obstaclks  in  the  Way.— Perhaps  there  are  no 
greater  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  the 
fiurmer  than  what  arises  from  the  mistaken  ap* 
prehension  of  the  superiority  of  the  employment. 
There  are  many  young  men,  (of  which  I  confess 
myself  to  have  been  one,)  who  foolishly  seek  what 
they  imagine  to  be  a  more  elevated  and  dignified 
pursuit  than  the  tiUage  of  the  ground.  They  vran- 
der  from  the  home  of  their  birth,  where  contented 
labor  would  have  insured  peace  and  prosperity,  in 
pursuit  of  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,  dazslii^ 
to  the  eye,  but  not  easily  grasped  by  the  hand,-^ 
and  when  the  hand  is  supposed  to  oe  upon  it,  it 
not  unfrequently  is  found  not  to  be  there.  Many  a 
man,  after  struggling  in  vain,  until  he  has  no 
povver  to  struggle  longer,  looks  back  upon  the  leas 
aspiring  companions  of  his  youth,  comfortably 
provided  on  the  farms  secured  by  their  well  direet- 
ed  bdustry,  and  bemoans  his  own  erratic  jud£» 
ment. 

So  many  instances  of  the  kind  have  occuned» 
that  I  consider  the  principle  as  well  established  aa 
any  other,  in  political  economy.  Often,  by  graap* 
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ing  at  too  much,  the  whole  is  lost,  as  we  leaxn 
from  the  dog  in  the  foble.  The  power  of  the  cul- 
tivator  is  increased  hj  concentrating  his  operations. 
How  otherwise  can  it  be  explained,  that  the  col' 
tKfttofs  of  vegetables,  in  the  vieinifyof  deoBft  pop- 
ulfttioiis,  pay,  and  can  aiford  to  pa/,  three,  roar, 
mod  five  tunes  as  much  for  lands,  as  those  of  like 
analitj  can  be  procured  for,  a  few  miles  distant! 
A  great  change  in  this  respect  has  taken  plaoe  on 
the  fi&rms  with  which  I  was  best  acquainted  when 
young.  The  carroty  the  beei^  the  turnip ,  the  oniony 
and  various  kinds  ofherhsy  now  eiuprass  the  better 
part  of  the  cultivated  acres.  In  net,  other  crops 
are  now  looked  upon  as  preparatory  and  subsidiary 
to  these,  because  these  are  the  most  reliable  pro* 
ducts  of  the  farm.  It  is  not  over-statins  to  say, 
tliat  the  net  increase  per  acre,  after  a  lioeral  al- 
lowance for  all  eontiiijgencies,  has  been  threefold 
by  the  change.  Where  twenty  dollars  per  acre 
was  considered  a  good  return  from  ordinary  farm 
products,  sixty  or  more  is  now  realized.  And  in 
instances,  not  a  few,  double  this  sum. 


F&r  the  New  EngUmd  Tanner. 

EXEAUSTED  lAHDS. 

BY  A.   G.    COVINGS. 

Hie  sterility  of  New  England  soils  is  proverbial 
From  every  auarter  we  hear  the  cry,  **Our  lands 
are  exhausted. ' '  The  subject  becomes  of  great  im- 
portance, when  we  know  tnat  OKhaustion  has  taken 
plaoe  to  so  great  an  extent  as  is  indicated  in  our 
soils. 

We  may  rush  to  a  hasty  conclusion  as  to  what 
eonstitutes  the  exhaustion  of  our  soils,  and  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  effect  a  remedy,  when  the 
whole  amount  may  be  little  or  no  better  than 
thrown  away.  To  avoid  this,  who  will  not  Sw'c  the 
Importance  of  understanding  wherein  the  soil  is 
exhausted  1  It  will  be  said  by  one  that  the  soil  is 
exhausted  of  its  potash  ;  hj^  another,  that  the  soil 
has  not  enough  of  the  constituents  of  common  salt ; 
by  manjr,  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  lime,  or 
phosphate  of  lime ;  and  another  still  may  teU  us 
that  it  consists  in  something  else. 

The  chemists  of  our  time  offer  to  settle  the 
question  for  us,  by  analysis  of  soils.  If  this  would 
meet  the  difiSculties  of  the  case  in  theory,  it  never 
will  in  practice.  Our  uneven  lands  are  so  broken 
and  varied  that  almost  every  acre,  (I  might  have 
sud  ahoost  every  square  rod,)  of  ou»ground  would 
need  a  chemical  examination.  If  examinations  by 
the  acre  might  be  sufficient,  (which  certainly 
would  not  bo,)  even  then  the  cost  of  the  examina^ 
Uon  would  be  more  than  the  worth  of  the  land 
after  it  was  examined,  in  most  cases.  The  far-, 
mers  of  Now  England  will  never  pay  the  expense 
of  a  chemical  examination  of  their  soils,  to  any 
great  extent ;  and  to  expect  a  remedv  from  that 
quarter  would  bo  little  oetter  than  it  would  for 
fravellers  to  expect  ships  and  steamboats  to  fly  in 
the  air  in  time  to  come.  It  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question .  There  are  and  will  be  instances  in  which 
analysis  of  soil  will  be  of  the  first  consequence  to 
the.  iarmer.  But  there  are  and  always  will  be 
very  few  in  New  England.  The  thing  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  farmers  of  N.  E.  to 
get  their  worn  out  lands  analyzed. 

The  worn-out  or  exhausted  lands  of  New  Eng- 

«tod,  or  thosa  which  arc  often  spoken  of  as  such,  are ^ 

very  generally  supposed  to  be  exhausted  most  in  the  I  the  inorgaliic  substances  or  elements  for  use. 


mineral  or  inorganic  substances  required  by  grow- 
ing plants.  Is  this  idea  courect?  Is  it  not,  after 
all,  the  real  truth  of  the  matter,  that  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  soils  consists  much  more  in  the  organfe 
substances  of  plantst  .  I  think  it  is  so,  and  thai 
the  remedy  is  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  on? 
fiumers,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  bundled. 

(«0 

There  are  in  New  Hampshire,  I  believe,  thooe- 
ands  of  acres  which  are  r^rded  as  pretty  mnoh 
worn  out,  and  which  are  sufficiently  supplied  with 
the  mineral  or  inorganic  elements  of  plfmts  to  en- 
dure cropping  for  hundreds  of  years,  without  thoto 
substances  being  exhausted.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  not  a  siuicient  supply  of  the  organic  oon- 
stituents  of  plants  to  mature  one  good  crop,  in  the 
same  soil.  I  can  look  in  eveiy  direction  over  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  where  the  land  presents  a  like  sur- 
fiuse,  having  an  active  surface-soil  of  comparative 
little  thickness,  in  which  the  amount  of  old  veg- 
etable matter  is  not  sufficient,  if  it  could  all  be 
prepared  at  once  as  food  for  plants,  to  sustain  one 
nalr  a  decent  crop  of  com,  potatoes  or  oats.  At 
the  same  time,  the  earthy  or  inorganic  ele- 
ments of  plants,  those  which  would  remain  afto 
the  burning  of  a  plant,  as  ashes,  are  scattered  free- 
ly through  the  entire  subsoil,  to  any  depth  to 
which  we  may  descend,  even  if  it  were  a  thousand 
feet.  While  the  thin,  surface  soil  maybe  in  some 
measure  exhausted  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
plants,  (and  still  more  of  the  organic,)  every  pact 
of  the  subsoil  is  as  full  of  those  mineral  or  earthy 
constituents  as  an  equal  amount  of  the  sur- 
face soil  was  in  its  original  state.  Were  it  not 
that  those  substances  in  the  subsoil  arc  combined, 
frequently,  if  notgonerally,  with  substances  whieh 
are  injurious  to  vegotablc  growth,  and  which  most 
be  overcome  by  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  far- 
mer before  the  subsoil  will  become  an  active  agent 
of  good  to  vegetation,  there  would  be  no  question 
but  the  deepest  plowing  would  in  all  coses  secure 
best  results.  Where  the  subsoil  is  possessed  of  in- 
jurious substances,  it  must  be  brought  up  in 
smaller  quantities,  or  the  land  must  lie  fallow  for 
a  length  of  time ;  unless  some  extraordinary  ap- 
plication of  neutralizing  agents  is  to  be  made. 

Upon  land  where  we  are  told  that  the  phosphate 
of  lime  is  quite  exhausted,  we  see  trees  grovring 
rapidly,  of  the  very  kinds  which  show  the  presence 
of  an  abundant  suppljp  in  the  soil.  The  tnin,  sn^ 
face  soil  is  perhaps  exhausted  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime ;  but  the  kind  of  trees  wnich  grow  there 
may  tell  to  a  certainty  that  there  is  still  an  abun- 
dant supply, 

Many  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  potash  is  all 
taken  out  of  their  soil,  and  they  are  procuring 
laree  quantities  of  hard  wood  ashes  to  supply  the 
lack,  while  in  much  of  the  same  land  the  amount 
of  potash  which  is  contained  is  perfectly  measure- 
less and  inexhaustable.  The  soil  needs  working 
and  managing  in  a  proper  maimer  to  brine  it  into 
use,  because  it  is  now  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances, forming  coarse  particles  or  lumps  whieh 
growing  plants  cannot  use.    (b.) 

To  prepare  the  abundant  mass  of  earthy  or 
mineral  substances  of  the  subsoil  for  use,  certain 
substances  from  among  the  organic  constituents  of 
plants,  or  those  which  are  thrown  into  the  air  bv 
burning,  are  necessary.  Those  being  exhausted^ 
there  is  a  lack  of  power  to  assimilate  and  prepaie 
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original  elements  and  oompounds,  that  hie  friend, 
ntanding  on  a  car  a  little  behind  him,  breathes  thorn 
with  perfect  impunity. 

The  atmosphere  conflicts  of  a  mixture  of  ^^ffm 
and  niteogea  gBM0,  a  little  earbonic  acid  and  iratain^ 
Tapor ;  but  it  contains  besides  many  other  snbotui- 
C68  which  exercise  an  important  influence  upon 
vegetable  life.  Volatile  matter  constantly  arises 
from  decaying  animal  and  Tegetable  subetanoeB, 
from  the  myeadows,  manu&otories,  sewers,  aad 
erery  substance  that  is  perishing.  The  sea  con- 
stantly sends  up  a  portion  of  its  common  salt, 
and  where  chemical  operations  are  carried  on,  vast 
quantities  of  gases  are  constantly  carried  into  the 
air.  What  becomes  of  them  ?  If  they  are  not  le- 
tumed  to  the  plants,  where  do  they  go  ?  Why  docs 
not  the  earth  diminish  in  bulk  wh^  so  much  is  ta^ 
ken  away,  if  nothing  is  returned  ?  But  if  they  re- 
turned, in  what  condition  must  the  soil  be,  in  order 
the  more  freely  to  receive  them?  We  answer,  in  a 
^g^y  fi"^  <ui^  porous  state,  and  this  bringa  iw 
back  to  the  point  from  whence  we  started,  where 
we  will  at  present  leave  the  subject  for  the  refleo- 
tion  of  the  reader  himself. 


Theapplicationof  hard  wood  ashes,  in  liberal 
quantities,  to  such  land  as  I  have  spoken  of,  may 
eause  them  to  produce  a  more  readv  and  rapid 
growth  of  whatever  is  to  be  raised,  oy  deoompos- 
uig  the  small  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  thesoil; 
and  yet,  while  it  appearsdto  benefit  it  very  much, 
it  may  be  hurrying  it  to  a  hoi^less  sterility. 

The  exhaustion  is  chiefly  in  the  organic  sub- 
stances required  by  the  growing  plant.  (There 
are  lands  which  form  an  exception,  it  is  readily 
admitted.)  To  supply  what  is  needed,  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  by  the  readiest  means,  is,  I 
think,  the  ereatest  of  all  questions  now  before  the 
fiirmers  of  New  England.  It  will  cause  a  futhful 
and  careful  estimate  to  be  put  upon  deep  plowing, 
throughly  working  the  soil,  the  use  of  green  crops, 
meadow  muck,  guano,  urine,  &c.  a.  o.  c. 

Mason,  N,  n. 

Rekarks.— (a.)  We  beg  leave  to  call  especial  at- 
tention to  this  partx)f  our  correspondent's  proposi- 
tion. He  does  not  believe  that  inorganic  manures 
ape  useless,  but  that  they  are  not  absolutely  ei 
tial  on  most  of  our  farms  in  greater  quantity.  If 
the  idea  should  become  general  that  a  free  applica- 
tion of  salt-petre,  lime,  plaster,  superphosphates, 
guano,  A;c.,  were  indispenstdfle,  it  would  do  more  to 
discourage  the  farmer  and  check  agricultural  pro- 
gress, than  any  other  doctrine  within  our  knowl- 
edge. No.  The  farmer,  in  most  cases,  has  the 
elements  of  fertility  under  his  own  oontrol,— first 
in  the  excretions  of  his  stock  carefully  preserved, 
and  secondly,  in  restoring  to  his  fields  the  org^ic 
matter  which  for  untold  ages  has  been  washed  from 
them  into  the  valleys  at  their  base. 

(b.)  In  the  cultivation  of  most  crops  the  soil  is 
not  made  sufficiently  fine  before  planting  or  sow- 
ing, and  the  hoed  crops  are  not  stirred  often  enough 
afterwards.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  we  do  not 
yet  clearly  see  whero  a  large  portion  of  the  fertil- 
isers come  from  that  perfect  our  crops.  When 
we  become  convinced  that  they  are  supplied  by 
ihe  atmosphere  ih&t  surrounds  them  and  ourselves, 
then  we  shall  begin  to  inquire,  how  they  can  be 
arrested,  and  converted  into  our  grain,  grass,  and 
fruit  crops.  We  cannot,  Tiere,  go  into  details  on 
this  point,  but  we  beg  him  who  doubts  to  look  at 
the  matter  candidly  for  a  moment, 

In  riding  a  single  hour  on  an  engine  with  the 
engineer,  he  sees,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  a  cord 
of  pitch  pine  wood  is  used,  together,  as  he  is  told, 
with  several  hundred  gallons  of  water.  He  looks 
into  the  pan  under  his  feet  and  finds  but  a  mere 
handfull  of  ashes  there,  and  wonders  what  could 
have  become  of  eight  feet  of  wood  and  some  hun- 
dreds gallons  of  water  in  less  than  sixty  minutes ! 

He  has  seen  dense  cofumns  of  smoke  issuing  from  hood  fast  enough.    LincolnshirVand  Norfolk  far- 
the  murky  throat  of  the  machine,  and  streams  of  'Jaers  have,  some  of  them,  one,  two,  and  even  three 


hiaBing  vapor  from  the  steam-whistle — the  first 
,of  which  would  have  suffocated  him  immediately, 
^d  the  latter  proved  fatal  equally  as  quick ;  and 
yet,  m  this  wonderful  alembic,  the  Atmosphere, 
these  substances  are  so  suddenly  resolved  into  their 


BTEAM  PABHIHO. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  this  wonder- working 
power  can  bring  landlords  and  mill-owners  into  so- 
cial intercourse,  honorable  to  both  sides  ;  it  is  not 
less  romatkable  that  it  bids  fair,  ere  long,  to  merge 
the  two  groat  classes  in  the  one  class  of  manufao- 
turo.  In  one  aspect  it  is  exalting  the  present  man- 
ufacturers to  a  level  with  the  lords  of  the  soil — in 
the  other  it  is  converting  the  landlords  themselves 
into  master  manufacturers,  and  their  farms  into 
manufactories.  The  da^  after  Mr.  Salt's  princely 
fete,  Mr.  Mechi  was  the  invited  guest  of  the  Herts 
Agricultural  Association.  An  earl,  and  a  baron, 
and  so  forth,  were  assembled,  in  expectation  of 
the  speech  of  the  day  from  a  London  tradesman ; 
one  who  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  counter 
(with  wealth  amassed  there),  into  the  broad  acres 
of  the  territorial  aristocracy.  Nor  did  the  guest 
disappoint  the  nobility  and  squires  who  had  invi- 
ted him  evidently  to  stimulate  their  own  tenants. 
He  dealt  out  wholesome  su^estions  to  landlords 
with  large  estates,  complaining  of  want  of  capital 
to  improve ;  honestly  advising  them  to  sell  part  of 
their  land,  and  improve  the  rest  with  the  money. 
He  rebuked  tenants,  who,  clinging  to  the  old  ways, 
srudged  the  landlord  a  fair  interest  for  the  money 
he  had  laid  out ;  but  the  burden  of  his  speech  was 
steam* 

The  amount  of  steam  power  in  any  agricultural 
district  he  took  as  tlie  test  of  its  condition.  Peo- 
ple thought  him  crazy  when  he  first  put  up  a  steam 
engine;  out  now,  two  makers  in  the  village  had 
more  than  they  could  do  to  supply  the  neighbor- 


engines  on  a  farm!  Herts  had  but  made  a  be- 
ginning ;  he  was  sure  they  would  soon  get  deeper 
mto  it.  But  the  grand  agricultural  achievement 
of  steam  is  yet  to  come.  Its  advent  is  nigh.  Mr. 
Mechi  is  now  building  the  engine,  at  a  cost  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  is  to  plow  tbe  land  and 
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oidedly  hirtoriotl,  too.  So  were  Hogarth's  pio- 
tares,  and  told  their  story  to  the  public  with  as 
much  direet&esB  and  force  as  Junius  or  the  Dun- 
ciad,  and  were  felt  as  keenly  as  any  of  the  sting* 
ing  sarcasm  of  ^tfaer. 

Hogarth  would  have  found  plenty  of  subject 
matter  in  your  picture  on  the  right  for  one  step  in 
the  Rake's  Progress.    Pass  it  along. 


do  almost  eTerytbine  besides.  A  Canadian  en- 
gjlneer,  neglected  in  his  own  provinoe,  is  workiog 
atTiptree,  under  Mr.  Mechi's  patronage ;  soon  the 
implement  is  to  be  ready  whicn  is  to  rerolutionize 
Bntiah  agriculture,  to  enable  fiurmers  to  plow 
twelve  inches  deep  instead  of  five  inches,  and  to 
benefit  agriculture  about  ten  millions  of  pounds 
per  annum !  What  are  all  the  budgets  of  rival 
ohancelloTS  of  the  exchequer  to  this  ?  His  ffuests, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  top  boots  and  ndters  atl^t, 
iprere  withheld,  either  by  utter  ^b&nk  astonish- 
ment, or  by  not  having  heard  so  much  Latin  from 
exclaimine  Credal  Jtuunu  Apella  /  However,  the 
sober  truth  remains,  that  we  have  now  farms  in 
which  steam  does  all  the  fixed  machinery  work, 
that  such  farms  are  increasing  in  number,  and  that 
machine]^  of  every  kind  is  so  rapidly  extending 
that  the  farm  is  fast  aBHimilating  to  the  manufac- 
tory ;  and  that  the  farmer  and  his  laborers  bid 
&]r,  in  another  generation,  to  equal  in  intelligence 
their  brethren  of  the  towns. — Eng.  paper. 

A  GOOD  HIT. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal,  poblished  at 
West  Chester,  gives  an  excellent  contrast  between 
the  thrifty  and  thxTH-less  former,  in  two  engrav- 
Tings,  opposite  each  other.  The  picture  on  the 
left  shows  the  nice  and  convenient  farm  buildingfs, 
tastefully  set  off  with  shrubbery,  shade  trees,  fine 
fiances,  ^mkI  gardens  and  roads,  and  aU  enlivened 
by  the  most  active  industry  of  men  and  teams  in 
the  fields.  On  the  right,  not  a  shrub  or  shade 
tree  is  to  be  seen  near  the  buildings.  The  roof  of 
the  bam  is  in  waves,  like  a  troubled  sea ;  the 
weathercock  is  keeled  over,  while  the  doors  look 
as  though  they  had  just  come  out  of  a  dreadful 
spree  and  didn't  know  which  way  to  lean.  Brok- 
en slabs,  old  wheels,  tin  pots  and  cast  off  bootsand 
nae^up  crockery  are  scattered  in  the  door-yard. 
Emaciated  cows  are  mumbling  away  at  the  hay 
stacks,  while  lank  and  haggard  oxen  are  drinking 
at  a  trough  at  the  end  of  the  house  farthest  from 
the  bam,  and  lean  horses  are  collecting  the  scat- 
tering blades  of  grass  on  the  dreary  looking  pa»- 
tnre  in  the  rear.  The  sheep,  with  their  backs 
humped  up,  might  stand  ''all  fours"  in  a  two 
quart  measure.  The  foreground  is  embellished 
with  the  skeletons  of  dead  cows,  pigs  and  ^ultry . 
The  hogs  have  just  broken  through  the  rickety 
fence,  which  Tom  is  patching  up,  while  Sam,  club 
in  hand,  hangs  on  to  the  tail  of  a  long-nosed,  lop- 
eared,  race-hog,  which  he  is  belaboring  with  un- 
aerciful  blows.  The  bull-dog.  Grip,  has  another 
by  the  ear,  whose  direful  squallings  set  the  hens, 
turkeys  and  gcoso  into  a  perfect  flutter. 

To  complete  the  picture,  the  lout-proprietor 
sLtB  in  the  piazza,  perched  on  the  hind  legs'  of  his 
chair,  contemplating  the  scene  before  him,  and 
6omplacently  listening  to  the  rebukes  of  a  woman 
ivlio  has  popped  her  head'  out  of  a  broken  window, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  hogiB  destroy  what  few  gar- 
den vegetables  were  left,  from  former  depredations. 

Your  hit,  Mr.  Journal,  is  admirable— it  is  de- 


STABUHG  AlTD  FEEDIHO  COWS  JS 
WINTER. 

Can  yon  infi>rm  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Country  Qentfeman  how  I  can  prevent  my  cows 
from  lyinff  in  th^  manure  when  in  the  stable!  I 
have  triea  every  way  that  I  can  think  of,  but  aU 
to  no  purpose— for  every  morning  their  udders  are 
so  filthy  tnatit  would  take  five  or  ten  minutes  and 
one  jntUon  of  water  to  wash  them  clean.  My  sta- 
ble mx>r  is  good,  slopes  back  throe  inches  in  ten 
feet.  I  dean  it  out  every  day  and  cover  over  with 
clean  jtraw.  Unless  I  can  find  some  remedy  I 
shall  have  to  abandon  stabling  altogether. 

Should  cows  be  fed  before  or  after  miUdnc ,  or 
does  it  make  any  diffarence  in  product  of  milk  or 
butter! 

Ought  cows  to  be  subjected  to  long  striptnnc , 

noti  I  have  a  heifer  with  her  first  calf,  that  Is 
disposed  to  strip  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  spend  the  time  nniess  the  product  of  milk  is  in- 
creased therel^. 

Also,  which  is  the  best  straw  and  hay  cutter 
for  general  use  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ; 
what  is  the  price,  and  where  it  can  be  obtained! 
Or  will  it  pay  at  all  to  cut  feed  for  tvfo  or  three 
cows,  when  you  have  plenty  of  work  to  occupy 
your  whole  tune  at  75  cents  per  day,  and  can  pur- 
chase hay  at  seven  or  eight  aoUars  per  ton ! 

Please  give  me  all  the  information  you  can  on 
the  above  subjects,  which  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived l^  A  SUBSCRIBXR. 

ConneUmUe,  Pa, 

To  Iceep  oows  clean  during  the  period  of  their 
stabline,  we  have  found  it  aMolutoly  necessary  to 
clean  the  stables  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  evening  inst  before  spreading  thm 
oeds  of  straw  for  the  night.  Thev  should  also  have 
room  enough  to  select  a  clean  place  to  lie  in,  and 
be  tied  so  as  to  lie  down  and  nse  again  without 
the  least  inconvenience.  With  these  precautions 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  clean. 

The  udder  of  some  cows  is  more  easily  drained 
than  of  others.  Where  necessary  for  completely 
emptying  the  udder,  long-stripping  must  not  to 
neglected.  Cowswhkh  are  not  milked  clean,  di- 
minish in  quantity,  and  soon  "dry  up. ' '  The  pro- 
cess of  stripping  mav  possibly  be  continued  so  long 
as  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  but  we  have  never  known 
an  occurrence  of  this  sort,  for  not  one  milker  in 
twenty  does  the  work  thoroughly  enough,  especial- 
ly towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  sup- 
plies are  given  down  more  slowly. 

A  cheap  ited  perfect  straw-cutter  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Those  manufactured  by  Emery,  Rng- 
gles,  and  others,  consist  of  a  cylinder  of  knives 
cutting  on  a  roller  of  green  hide,  and  cut  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  and  do  not  easily  get  out 
of  order.  They  have  wit  one  serious  defect— -they 
will  not  out  shorter  than  an  inch,  which  will  do 
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tolerably  well  for  hav  and  Btiaw,  but  not  for 
oorn-fitaiks.  The  price  is  six  or  aeven  doUan, 
and  upwards.  The  cheaper  ones  do  not^  cut  bo 
fast  nor  so  short  as  those  of  higher^  price  and 
more  numerously  furnished  with  kniyes.  San- 
ford's  straw-cutter,  sold,  if  we  mistake  not,  by 
Bapalje  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  costs  about  12  dol- 
lars, and  consists  of  two  cylinders  of  kniyes  work- 
ing into  each  other  like  the  teeth  of  two  cog- 
wheels. It  answers  well  for  com-stalks,  crushing 
and  cutting  at  one  operation,  but  from  some 
eause  unknown  to  us,  does  not  appear  to  haye 
been  eztensiyely  used.  For  cuttine  yery  short, 
we  haye  not  yet  found  a  machine  that  is  at  onoe 
reasonably  cheap,  efficient,  and  durable  for  long 
use. 

Cutting  fodder  has  seyeral  adyantages.  Straw 
and  hay  may  be  intermixed  and  bow  eaten  to- 
gether, and  mastication  rendered  more  complete 
and  perfect ;  com-stalks,  if  ad  finely  enough, 
will  be  more  thoroughly  eaten,  and  the  manure 
will  be  fine,  instead  of  coarse,  long,  and  unfit  to 
apply  till  thoroughly  rotted.  We  haye  no  aocu- 
rate  experiments  to  show  the  {jrecise  amount  sayed 
by  cutting  ;  an  acquaintance  informs  iis  be  finds 
the  yearly  saying  in  keeping  a  single  horse,  to  be 
twenty  dollars,  out  of  nfty,  formerly  requixed  ; 
but  we  think  his  estimate  too  high.  The  public 
-very  much  needs  more  accuiate  experiiaentB  on 
this  subject. — Country  Gentleman. 


MILCH  COWB-Air  AKSWEB. 

In  the  "Newspaper,"  of  Noy.  16th,  I  find  an 
article  headed  "Milch  CJows."  W.  R.  wishes  to 
know  how  many  milch  cows  can  be  well  kept  on 
twenty  or  twcnty-fiye  acres  of  ayerage  grass,  ex- 
dusiye  of  winter  feeding!  Also,  the  ayerage 
quantity  of  butter  that  can  be  made  from  said 
oows — the  number  of  hogs  or  pigs  that  may  be 
kept  from  such  a  dairy — the  best  mode  of  winter- 
ing oows,  and  the  management  of  corn-fodder?  In 
answer,  I  would  say,  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
oows  could  be  well  kept  on  twenty  or  twenty-five 
acres  of  grass,  on  good  soil.  Cows  will  produce 
from  one  nundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  per  annum  each,  which  will  ayerage,  say 
one  hund^  and  seyenty  pounds  each,  for  fifteen 
oows,  making  a  total  of  two  thousand  fiye  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  Two  cows  will  keep 
three  hogs  well.  Some  say  two  pigs  to  one  cow 
is  a  fair  proportion,  but  we  will  say  three  pigs  to 
two  cows,  to  insure  good  feeding  that  will  make 
twenty-three  pigs  to  fifteen  cows.  Cows  should 
haye  a  warm  stable,  well  yentilated,  so  as  to  haye 
a  good  supply  of  fresh  air ;« during  the  day  they 
ahould  be  provided  with  a  yard,  haying  a  southern 
aposure,  for  cows  are  fona  of  the  sun  in  the  win- 
ter ;  the  yard  should  be  provided  with  shelter,  to 
protect  the  oows  from  cold  yrinds  and  inclement 
weather.  At  night  they  should  be  stabled,  and 
fed  with  well  cured  hay.  A  little  bran  is  of  great 
benefit  to  a  milch  cow,  even  six  quarts  a  day  will 
make  a  great  improvement  in  her  making,  to  say 
nothine  of  herself.  Cows  should  be  fed  or  fod- 
dered three  times  a  day,  and  have  a  ^entiful  sup- 
ply of  ^ood  food ,  and  fresh  water  to  drink  whenever 
they  wish.  As  to  corn-fodder,  the  best  I  am  aware 
0^  IS,  to  cut  it  in  pieces  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
tnohes  in  length,  and  steam  and  scald  it,  first  add- 
ing a  little  salt  to  the  mess  ;  by  so  doing  the  covre 


will  eat  it  ap  yery  eagerly,  and  there  will  be  no 
long  oom-fltalks  m  your  manure.  Com-fbddflr 
seired  after  this  manner  is  as  good  as  hay  for  miieh 
oows. — PhU.  Dollar  Newspaper. 


TEE  LITERATURE  OF  AORICULTUSK 


Our  own  estimate  of  books  jrhich  expect  to  i 
farmers,  where  there  has  been  no  practice  or  ap- 
prenticeship, i»  not  higher  than  our  estimate  of 
Dooks  which  propose  to  make  Christians  by  the 
same  short  process.  We  remember,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  how  blankly  we  looked  in  each  other *8 
faces,  when,  on  a  fine  spring  morning,  having 
bought  our  radish-seed,  we  prepared  to  plant  it, 
and  consulted  the  <* Dictionary  of  Gardening," — 
and  read  together,  <'The  well  known  manner  in 
which  this  vegetable  is  cultivated  renders  any  ob- 
servations thereon  unnecessary.*' 

We  relate  this  experience  as  a  hint  to  preachers, 
as  to  what  is  necessary  and  unnecessary  in  dis- 
course. 

li  is  at  the  sune  time  an  illostration  of  the  rea- 
son why  no  book  can  make  a  farmer.  We  have, 
now,  two  books  before  us, — ^which  show,  in  wholly 
different  ways,  how  wide  is  the  range  of  thought 
which  belongs  to  the  great  science  of  fiuming,-* 
and  what  constant  stimulus  to  intellectual  effort 
that  man  has,  who  would  diligently  apply  himsdf 
to  explore  it.  It  is  no  little  satisfaction  to  see 
how  many  men  set  themselves  to  making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  there  has  been  but  one. 

The  first  of  these  two  books  is  the  Patent-0^ 
fice's  Agricultural  Report  for  1852.  It  was  made 
up  under  some  earlier  administration,  and  only 
concluded  by  Mr.  Hodges,  who  seems  to  be  well 
aware  of  its  defidendes.  To  speak  of  the  fircit  of 
these  fifst,  we  would  suggest  that  it  ought  to  hay« 
been  completed  before  the  28th  of  Febrmiry,  1853, 
and  then  ought  to  have  been  printed  before  ^w. 
Phillips  &  Simpson,  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  op 
any  other  firm  of  publishers  who  are  awake,  would 
feel  disgraced  if  an  octavo  yolume  like  this  cost 
them  six  or  seven  months  time  in  the  printing.  It 
should  have  been  vnritten,  printed  and  distributed, 
before  the  Ist  of  March. 

Within.its  covers  there  is,  as  usual,  an  immftnae 
range  of  correspondence,  with  no  index, — ^no  runj- 
ning  titles, —  nor  other  clue  to  its  contents.  There 
is,  noweyer,  here  a  great  deal  of  really  valuable 
informfftion,  mixed  vnth  the  trash  to  be  expected. 
It  is  a  singular  merit  to  be  claimed  by  haroly  any 
other  book,  that  the  climate,  soil  and  needs  of  air 
most  every  State  arc  specifically  alluded  to  in  these 
different  communications.  And  we  do  not  doubt 
that  careful  readers  will  draw  information  from 
one  part  of  the  Union,  into  such  form  as  shall  suit 
their  purposes  in  another^,  The  book,  as  it  stands, 
is  a  sort  of  conipost  heap  just  made.  The  result 
of  it  will  undoubtedly  be  ^ood  harvests.  But  it  is 
of  no  great  use  just  as  it  is, — ^it  needs  a  good  deal 
of  fermentation,  and  careful  spreading,  harrow* 
ing  oyer,  and  working  in  vrith  other  sou. 

Our  other  book,  alluded  to  above,  is  a  curiooB 
illustration  of  the  tribute  of  ond  art  to  anotheTi 
of  the  machine-shop  to  the  fiarm.  We  liaye, 
long  since,  made  a  walk  through  Rugglos,  Nourso 
&  Mason's  Agriooltural  War^ouse,  the  amusa^ 
ment  and  instraotion  of  a  leisure  hour.  We  haye 
here,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  oatalogiie 
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of  tools  and  machines,  made  by  them,  for  fiinneni^ 
—in  number  and  Tariety  to  stagger  the  belief  or 
anderstandinf  of  any  but  a  connoiasear.  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  because  he  knows  what  a  hoe, 
and  rake,  and  spade,  and  plow  and  harrow  are, 
lie  has  exhausted  eren  the  types  of  aerieultural 
mechanism.  Here  are  lactometers  ;  tne  English 
ialacre ;  post  augers ;  meat  cutters  and  sausage 
fillers.  Here  is  uie  science  of  plowing  very  well 
laid  out,  and  illustrated  by  the  several  forms  ^f 
plows  which  these  manufacturers  have  devised  for 
its  requisitions.  Plows  for  all  soils,— all  slopes 
of  snnace,  and  even  left-hand  plows  for  the  l^Tb- 
handed  German  and  Dutch  fiunners  of  the  West. 
There  are  nearly  a  hundred  plows  in  this  list,  of 
different  varieties. 

No  one  can  leave  such  a  book,  without  abandon- 
ing^ forever  the  notion  that  one-  of  the  great  sub- 
divisions of  labor  is  more  useful  than  another. 
Each  is  lost  without  the  other.  The  farmer  can- 
not say  to  the  mechanic,  '^I  have  no  need  of  thee" 
—more  than  the  foot  to  the  hand,  or  the  ear  to 
tiie  eye. — Christian  Register, 


UiriTED  STATES  AGEICULTmAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Unttsd 
Statss  Agricitlttral  Socixtt,  will  be  hdd  at 
Washington  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  February  22d, 

Among  the  objects  of  the  Association  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

The  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  the  best 
experience  in  the  Science  of  Asricnlture : — 

The  union  of  the  men  who  desire  to  advance  to 
ifes  Intimate  rank,  this  most  important  of  all  hu- 
man pursuits ; — and 

The  increase  and  extension  throughout  our 
country  of  a  more  cordial  spirit  of  intercourse 
between  the  friends  of  Agriculture,  by  whose  coun 
tenanoeand  co-operation  this  Society  shall  be  ele- 
vated to  a  position  of  honor  and  useiulness  worthy 
of  itsjiational  character. 

Business  of  importance  VfiU  come  before  the 
meeting.  A  new  election  of  officers  is  to  be  made, 
and  in  which  every  State  and  Territory  is  to  be 
represented. 

Applications  will  be  laid  before  the  Society  for 
fte  holding  of  National  Exhibitions  in  dinerent 
parts  of  the  Union. 

Delegations  are  respectfully  solicited  from  all 
the  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  country,  and  the 
attendence  of  all  Agriculturists,  who  may  find  it 
convenient  to  honor  the  occasion  with  their  pres- 
ence. Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President, 
William  S.  Kino,  Rec,  Secretary, 

January,  1854. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  attended  the  two  annual 
meetings  of  this  Society  at  Washington,  and  found 
great  pleasure  in  meeting  so  many  earnest  friends 
of  the  cause  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Wo 
hope  to  meet  them  again,  with  numbers  of  our 
dtizens,  together  with  delegates  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.    It  is  an  occasion  of  interest  and 


•  For  the  Ntw  SngUmd  Farmer, 

WHAT  A  OAEDEH  SHOITLD  BE! 

Few  words  awaken  a  greater  variety  of  pleasing 
remembranoes  and  ideas  than  Garden;  and  its  utr 
teranoe  strikes  a  chord,  that,  swelling  and  vibra- 
ting, carries  us  back  to  the  birth-place  of  man, 
ana  thence,  lineering  in  the  valleys  of  India,  climl>- 
ing  the  mountains  of  Europe,  nestiing  among  tiie 
glades  and  parioB  of  England  comes  to  us  fntught 
wilh  mysterious  meaning,  and  manifests  even  here, 
m  bare,  bleak,  rock^  New  England,  how  endeared 
are  its  associations  and  memories  to  the  refined 
mind. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  every  mind  should  feel  it  a 
part  of  its  own  nature  to  love  the  garden,  the 
oirth-plaoe  of  man,  and  his  resort  ever,  for  repose, 

gleasore,  and  instruction  ?  Would  any  philosophy 
e  fiur  wrong  that,  startii^  vrith  the  assumptiony 
that  God  manifestly  interferes  in  the  special  ac- 
tions of  his  children,  should  assert  the  first  em- 
ployment of  man,  and  his  natural  and  congenial 
one,  ma  mrdeninet  Were  it  dediraUe  to 
prove  tlmt  mvision  of  labor  constitutes  the  weir 
tare  of  oomnranities,  that  sin  of  Adam,which  drove 
him  from  ihe  garden  of  Eden,  would  seem  an  in- 
tentional interference  of  God,  to  prevent  all  the 
dwellers  on  the  earth  being  tillers  of  the  soil. 
When  driven  theieice,and  forced  to  seek  their  snp^ 
p(»rt,  some  of  his  descendants,  too  lazy  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  would  turn  to  less  laborious  occupations, 
and  try  to  snbstitate  the  work  of  the  wits  for 
that  of  the  hands. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  amongst  the  more  sim- 
ple of  the  civilised  nations,  all  refinement  soag^t 
its  expression  in  some  connection  with  the  gardfin. 
[f  we  instance  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  mi  to  re- 
member that  Plato  and  Aristotie  tausht  in  gar- 
dens, and  that  Pliny  and  Horace  were  devotees  to 
its  culture  and  beauty.  Our  Saviour  passed  hie 
most  trying  hours  on  earth  in  a  garden,  and 
through  all  later  time,  men  of  leisure  and  refine- 
ment devote  their  first  wealth  and  opportunity  to 
develdjping  some  of  nature's  beauties.  This  pemi- 
liar  tendency  of  man  for  such  a  resort  and  pleasure 
could  not  escape  the  poets ;  and  therefore  it  is, 
that  we  find  au  the  .Amative  and  Lyric  poetB,¥rith 
some  of  the  Epo,  basing  much  of  their  claim  to 
attention  on  tbd  praises  of  garden  walks  and  plea- 
sures. There  the  tales  of  love  are  told,  parties 
of  pleasure  planned  and  executed,  and  grave  coun- 
cil neld  ;  and  when  the  plaoe  is  not  specially  re- 
ferred to,  some  of  its  girts  or  associations,  are  the 
absolute  or  symbolism  medium  of  courtesy  and 
interoouxse. 

Were  the  critic  to  carefully  unthread  from  the 
acknowledged  language  of  love,  letters,  and  socie- 
ty all  the  images  and  epithets  owing  their  origin 
to  some  connection  with  gardens  and  flowers,  ne 
would  deprive  it  of  half  its  ornament. 
The  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  an  association 
with  the  beautiful  during  youth,  is  manifested  in 
the  lives  of  all  great  men ;  and  it  would  be  almost 
possible  to  decide  on  a  man's  general  character 
from  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  the  scenery 
that  surrounded  him ;  and  yet,  however  much  the 
distent  scenery  may  have  moulded  the  more  ma- 
tured mind,  ite  e^ct  is  not  to  be  compared  with 


uaportanoe,  and  those  who  have  never  visited  the , 

Meial  city  will  find  it  a  most  fiivorable  time  to  ^^^  o^  the  immedbto  surroundings  of^the  cradla 
be  there  during  the  sittings  of  the  National  So-  a^^d  homestead  upon  thejuOTe  rfiant  mind  of 
qI^.  ^^  ^  I  youth.    Can  ire  expect  the  highest  developments 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Fib. 


^m  one,  who,  struggling  through  jQuth  in  a 
hovel,  is  turned  on  to  the  world  at  some  adv&nced 
period  of  life  to  %ht  for  himself  I  Or  to  partieakr- 
iJEO  a  little  more,  and  to  select  one  of  our  New 
England  farm  houses  as  an  ezamnie ;  what  he&efi- 
obl  influence  will  that  homestead  exert  upon  the 
finer  foelings,  whero  the  sole  motto  is,  ^'Money 
makes  the  mare  go,"  or  ''A  penny  saved  isa  penny 
eaindd ; ' '  where  not  only  thrift  is  taught,  but  where 
IS  seen  the  daily  practice  of  storing  in  some  stocking 
end,  old  desk,  or  bank  vault,  those  dollars,  a  few 
of  which  would  have  tightened  the  eracks  in  the 
bam,  rehung  the  door,  reset  the  decaying  fence 
posts,  repaired  the  paling  or  destroyed  the  hedge 
of  nettles,  burdock  and  wild  lettuce  that  disputes 
the  entrance.  Is  not  that  father  to  blame,  who, 
by  neglecting  aJl  out  door  ornament,  has  lost  all 
vestiges  of  l^uty  and  comfort  to  the  honMstead, 
so  that  the  growing  boy  is  ashamed  to  own  that  it  is 
his  home  ?  Does  the  son  of  daughter  neglect  one 
bit  of  house  or  farm  work  in  order  to  beautify  the 
front  yard,  frain  the  vine  over  the  window,  or  erad- 
icate the  weeds  from  the  pathway  I 

On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  all  know  that  the 
time  devoted  to  such  things,  when  once  the  begin- 
ning  has  been  made,  is  '< between  whiles,"  and  never 
missed  ?  And  have  we  not  all  seen  the  speaking  eye, 
and  swelling  heart  of  the  child  at  the  gate,  when 
passing  strangers  have  stopped  to  notice  and  praise 
the  farm-house,  as  embowered  amidst  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees,  its  pretty  vine-clad  porch  has 
met  the  view  I 

Less  often  would  the  lad  leave  the  half-finished 
sapper  of  a  summer  eve  for  the  country  store,  were 
there  a  little  weeding  or  tying  to  do  in  his  sister's 
garden;  how  proudly  he  wouldcull  his  Sunday  nose- 

Sy  for  the  httlegirl  aroimd  the  comer,  and  faalf- 
okingly  whisper  the  invitation  to  come  and  see 
our  garien.  It  is  not  often  that  we  see  in  country  vil- 
lages attempts  at  real  gardens ;  it  is  commonly 
some  stray  comer  that  cannot  be  used  for  anything 
else,  or  some  bit  of  border  grudgingly  spareo, 
that  is  devoted  to  flowers — ^bnt  wberever  it'  does 
exist  it  sets  the  example  to  all,  and  gives  a  certain 
decree  of  character  and  elevation,  to  the  house  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  our  American  homes  too 
snich  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  *<almi^ty 
dollar ;"  and  though  some  few  pinks  and  a  stray 
ro(W  or  two,  border  the  front  walk,  most  get 
no  farther,  and  meet  the  argument  of  beauty,  &., 
by  the  unanswerable  rejoinder,  *'it  won't  pay! 
won't  pay !"  Indeed, if  measured,  even  in  money 
value f  it  will  pay .  Somehow  a  connection  with  the 
culture  of  flowers  gives  a  delicacy  and  refinement  to 
the  most  boorish,  and  the  more  earnest  the  love  for 
them,  the  more  sure  are  other  refinements  and  culti- 
vation to  follow.  It  is  really  surprising  to  notice 
how  soon  after  even  our  rough  Irishmen  are  intro- 
duced into  gardens  and  green-houses,  they  begin 
to  soften  and  humanize,  and  thus  stand  ahead  of 
atl  their  brothers.  Certainly  no  one  will  be 
found  to  deny  that  in  America,  education  is  of  the 

Sheet  value ;  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
uce  boys  and  girls  to  study;  they  are  too  fond  of 
play ;  but  teach  them  to  love  flowers,  and  not  on- 
Ij  to  love  them  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance, 
but  for  their  relation  to  all  other  animated  life ; 
show  them  how  mysteriously  they  are  formed  there 
in  the  earth,  and  coming  up  into  davlight,  grow 
and  wax  by  a  hidden  power,  not  one  whit  less  mar- 
vellous than  that  which  developes  men  and  ani- 


mals; show  them  that  it  is  not  only  for  their 
particular  worth  they  are  to  be  prized,  but  be- 
cause^ 

**There*8  never  a  leaf  or  m  blade  too  mean 
To  be  tome  ba|ipy  cjin)atm»a palace;" 

show  them  that  each  flower  has  not  its  singk 
insect  dependent  upon  it  for  its  support,  and  that 
just  as  in  its  weakness  and  diminutiyoness  it  con- 
tributes to  the  welflire  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so 
in  its  strength  and  might  docs  the  oak,  and  with  it 
all  other  trees. 

In  this  way  vou  ihay  arouse  their  curiosity ; 
you  may  lead  them  along  till  they  find  themselves 
enwrapped  in  the  love  and  study  of  natural  histo- 
ry^ and  from  that  how  short  a  step  to  all  other 
knowledge ;  for  it  is  not  the  ground  covered  so 
much,  OS  the  hahit  gained,  of  application.  Were 
no  farther  benefit  obtained  than  polish  of  manners, 
few  would  doubt  of  the  moncyea  value  of  the  ac^ 
quisition ;  for  were  it  the  market  gardener,  the 
plowman,  the  shop-keeper,  or  professional  man, 
ne  will  gain  most  wealth,  who,  other  things  being 
equal,  has  most  refinement  of  manners. 

In  farming  communities,  however, too  much  work 
devolves  upon  the  males,  to  allow  them  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  gardening,  or  to  the  ar- 
ranging and  caring  for  flowers ;  the  most  that  can 
be  expected  of  them  will  be,  the  doine  the  rough 
work  in  spring  and  fiekll,and  thev  must  leave  to  the 
females  the  remainder.  No  worx  can  be  more  con-* 
sonant  with  the  best  idea  of  woman,  than  the  cul- 
ture of  flowers,  and  to  them  all  but  heavy  work 
mieht  be  left.  So  predominant  a  thing,  however,  is' 
fashion,  that  but  too  often,  many  who  would  like 
to  have  gardens  of  their  own  are  deterred  because 
the^  think  it  will  look  strangely  to  be  seen  work^ 
ing  in  them.  Care  nothing  about  looks  !  Be  assured 
you  wiU  ^et  more  health,  stren^h  and  looks  into 
the  bargain,  bv  devoting  a  portion  of  each  day  to 
flowers,  than  by  bending  over  fancy  work,  or  de- 
vouring the  last  new  novel.  What  ever  is  tme  in 
the  country,  wliere  like  seems  not  to  breed  like,, 
and  where  because  the  men  work  in  the  field,  the 
women  feel  they  may  not  be  partakers  of  anv  out 
of  door  emploj-ment,  it  is  less  so  in  cities  andlarge 
towns,  where  very  many  take  the  entire  charge  of 
their  flower  gardens  during  the  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  spring  diggmg,  and  who,  bringing 
to  their  aid  their  usual  taste  and  skill,  seem  even  to 
surpass  themselves  in  aU  rivals  of  equal  advanta- 
ges. In  close  ooimection  in  the  world  of  letters 
with  this  kind  of  occupation,  is  botany,  which 
seems  of  all  the  sciences  to  be  the  only  one  spocial- 
Iv  adapted  to  woman.  For  in  it  there  is  none  of 
tiie  labor  of  the  geologist  or  the  dirt  of  the  chem- 
ist. But  it  is  an  investigation  of  the  rarest  1)eau- 
ties  of  nature,  accompanied  with  an  entire  free- 
dom from  all  that  makes  learning  disagreeable,— > 
offering  the  attractions  of  sun  and  fresh  air,  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  width  and 
comprehensiveness  of  mind  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  study.  We  pass  most  naturally  and  easily 
from  the  garden  darlings,  to  the  wild  flowers;  from 
the  idea  of  them  as  plants,  to  their  connection  witii 
the  animal  world ;  taking  some  one  plant  as  our 
tvpe,we  may  name  and  arrange  hundreds  of  others 
that  before  we  could  know  nothing  of,  beyond  the 
fact  of  their  existence  and  general  appearance. 

In  the  garden,  too,  the  tired  husbandman  may 
stroll,  the  day's  work  over,  and  at  the  same  tin^ 
he  rests  his  wearied  limbs,  refreshes  his  whole 
physical  man,  and  instructs  his  mind. 
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Here  too  ,18  the  fkyonte  pl&j-grotmd  of  childhood, 
and  better  here,  by  &r,  than  amongst  the  Ia- 
borinff  men  or  by  the  road-eide  with  the  idle  loaf«- 
en  of  the  Tillage.  AjmI  when  the  mother  needs 
change  and  pleaeare,  afler  she  has  laid  aside 
broom  and  duster,  where  better  may  sh^  turn  her 
steps  than  down  paths  frinsed  with  roses  and  lilaos; 
now  stopp&ng  to  train  a  broEen  or  straggling  branch 
or  phick  a  &wesr ;  or  rerel  in  the  warm  sonshining 
ano  summer  breeze, 

Thus  far  the  garden  has  been 'treated,  as  though 
tiiere  were  bat  one  kind.  Snch  is  not  the  case,  and 
ii  were  best  to  divide  it  under  difibrent  heads. 
Ilrst,  ''Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,"  then  Flo^ 
er  Garden,  into  the  artificial  and  natural,  in  eith 
er  of  which  we  may  have  flower  borders,  beds,  in 
parterres,  shrubbery ,TineB  or  trellises,  &c.,  and  in 
dose  connection  with  which  may  be  hot-houses, 
oonserratories,  or  mere  house  and  lawn,  or  yet 
afani^er  still,  farm-house  and  front  fence. 

for  the  present  we  will  leave  the  sabject,to  be 
reoommenoed  at  the  consideration  of  the  true  flow- 
er ^rden,  as  it  best  accommodates  particular  lo- 
calities. R.  M.  COFELAND 


Jan.,  1854. 


For  the  N9W  England  Farmer, 

FEOMOTIOH  OF   AGBICTJLTXT&AL   IK- 
PROVEHKiri. 

"Whoever  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  ag- 
riculture of  Massachusetts  daring  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  moat  be  convinced,  that  greater  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  fundamental  branch 
of  hnman  industry,  during  that  period,  than  in 
^previous  time. 

While  heretofore,  agriculture  has,  in  some  mea- 
sure, been  looked  upon  as  a  pursuit  that  might 
well  he  left  to  the  least  informed,  it  is  now  aasum- 
ing  that  rank  among  tiie  professions  of  men,  which 
it  most  in  the  future,  always  hold.  Underlay- 
ing, and  upholding  all  other  pursuits,  it  should 
receive  tliat  encouragement  and  support,  which  its 
Intrinsic  merit  demands.  Among  the  prominent 
caoses,  vrhieh  has  given  an  impetus  to  this  pursuit 
it  the  publishing  of  able  papers  devoted  to  the 
inlnect,  and  the  eetablismnent  of    agricultural 


'Although  the  ooun^  societies  have  don^muoh 
to  efibct  an  improved  hnsbandiy,  and  all  that 
their  limited  means  irill  permit,  still,  there  is 
my  much  more  desirable  to  be  done.  The  time 
leems  to  have  arrived  when  each  county  society 
should  have  a  fiurm  .upon  which  stock  shall  be 
reared  from  the  most  valuable  domestic  animals, 
which  this,  or  any  other  countir  afibrds.  Upon 
which  reliable  experiments  shall  be  made  in  the 
OQltivation  of  crops,  and  the  most  profitable  man- 
im  of  feeding  anumils.  Where  the  most  denra- 
ble  varieties  of  fVoit  trees  shall  be  phmted,  and 
thdr  adaptednen  to  the  locality  tested.  Where 
the  most  valuable  grains  and  vegetables  shall  be 
prbdueed.  Where  exact  experiments  shall  be 
made  in  the  application  of  the  various  fertilizing 
materials  in  the  prodaction  of  phmts.  In  short, 
from  whence  the  whole  agricultuial  community, 
■hall  see,  foy  example,  the  best  mode  of  culture, 
ami  be  able  to  obtain  the  beet  animals  for  the  im- 
potementof  9U)€k,  While  the  county  societies 
tte  doing  what  they  may  for  the  promotion  of  ag- 
neolture,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  that  there  are 


in  the  community  men  of  opulence,  and  of  a 
generoos  public  spirit,  who,  vrhen  they  see  what 
some  of  these  societies  are  most  desirous  to  do, 
will,  sooner  or  later,  make  such  a  donation  as 
shall  enable  them  to  carry  into  effect  so  import- 
ant an  object.  Such  a  gift  for  such  a  purpose 
would  give  new  energy  to  agriculture,  and  be  a 
monainent  to  the  memory  of  the  donor,  more  en- 
daring  than  pillaiB  of  granite,  or  inscriptions  in 
"eternal  brass."  Fortunate  would  be  the  society 
so  favored,  and  happy  the  individual  whose  name 
would  be  remembered,  while  ages  roll  away. 
Lf/nnfield,  Jan.  9,  1854.  Essex. 


A  MODEL  VABM-WHO  WILL  ESTAB- 
LISH IT! 

MASSACnvsETTS  stands  conspicuously  among  the' 
States  for  her  enterprise,  wealth,  and  benevolence. 
Her  industrious  children  have  conquered  and  en- 
riched her  hard  and  rcSky  soil,  built  up  beautlAiI 
villageaand  pleasant  homesteads  all  over  her  land, 
busy  vnth  the  hum  of  wheels,  the  blows  of  ham- 
mers and  the  earnest  activity  of  thousands  of  in- 
genious heads  and  hands.  She  has  erected  cities, 
from  whose  ports  she  sends  out  ships  unsurpassed 
in  their  fleetness  and  in  the  comforts  they  afford 
their  occupants,  and  which  enrich  the  world  by 
the  artieles  of  warmth  and  industry  which  they 
convey  from  the  hands  of  her  artizans  to  the  remot- 
estshores.  Her  merchant  princes  and  good  men  have 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  noble  institutions  to 
ameliorate  the  ecmdition  of  the  unfortunate,  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  young  and  tempted,  to 
elevate  the  arts  and  sciences  by  establishing  schools 
for  the  encouragement  of  their  devotees,  and  in 
providing  the  means  for  the  education  of  all.  The 
world  will  always  be  the  better  for  the  munificence 
of  her  PfeasnisaB,  Applbtons,  Lowills,  LAwnnr. 
CSS,  LiNCOLNS,  Sbaws,  pKABonTS,  BATEs,and  many 
oUiers  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  They  have 
done  well,  and  their  memories  are  embalmed  in 
the  hearts  of  a  gratefhl  people,  amo|}umentmore 
enduring,  and  of  a  thousand  fold  more  value,  than 
rocks  or  metals  piled  together  for  the  elements  to 
beat  upon  and  crumble  into  dust. 

Wherever  we  go  we  are  reminded  of  their  be- 
nevolence by  the  libraries,  asylums  and  institu- 
tions of  learning  which  they  have  originated  or 
sustained.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  the  in- 
terests of  agrieultare— the  great  interest  underly- 
ing and  sustaining  all  the  rest — ^have  been  over- 
looked. 

It  is  a  universal  feeling  all  over  our  State,  in  the 
minds  of  our  young  men  and  women,  that  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  is  not  as  profitable,  genteel,  or 
honorable,  as  most  other  kinds  of  business.  This 
springs  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  its  true  char- 
acter. This  impreesion  must  be  eradicafcd,  and 
how  to  accomplish  it  is  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

We  believe  this  may  be  done  in  a  great  measure 
by  establifidiing  one  or  more  Model  Farms  in  each 
eoanty  in  the  State,  where  all  may  see  what  re- 
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salts  can  be  obtained  in  this  noble  Art,  by  a 
bination  of  system,  energy  and  skill,  sustuned  and 
encouraged  by  ample  means,  where  some  of  the 
best  minds,  both  among  males  and  females,  may 
be  thoroughly  educated  for  every  branch  of  hus- 
bandry, and  be  made  acquainted  with  the  books 
and  lives  of  the  distinguished  leaders  in  rural  in- 
dustry. 

There  is  no  place  among  us  now  where  this  can 
be  done.  The  county  societies  are  limited  in  means, 
and  can  only  encourage  the  common  operations  of 
the  farm.  Few,  or  no,  long-continued  experi- 
ments are  made  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  in  the 
various  crops  of  grains,  fruits  and  roots,  or  in  the 
analysis,  draining,  and  general  management  of 
soils.  In  their  action,  the  farmer  sees  no  associa- 
ted effort  upon  single  pointt  where  ample  means 
command  the  largest  experience,  the  most  patient 
investigation  and  the  ripest  learning  to  onrayel 
their  mysteries. 

Here,  then,  is  what  we  need.  Who  among  oar 
opulent  men,  men  of  enlarged  views,  whose  hearts 
swell  with  the  desire  to  be  useful  to  those  who 
shall  come  after  them,  will  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  institution  from  whence  shall  flow  perpetual 
blessings  to  the  eons  of  toil?  Whose  memory  shall 
be  cherised  in  the  hearts  of  our  children,  and  in 
those  of  their  posterity,  as  the  bene&otor  of  the 
masses,  and  who  opened  unto  them  the  gates  of 
knowledge  ? 

We  are  confident  that  the  good  old  Oommon- 
.  wealth  has  many  gentlemen  who  would  gladly  aid 
this  good  cause  if  some  definite  plans  wwe  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  they  could  see  that  their  bounty 
would  really  aid  the  efforts  of  the  fiumer  in  ob- 
taining a  better  knowledge  of  his  oceupatkm.  Sim- 
ilar thoughts  axe  uttered  in  another  column  of 
this  paper  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  oultiva- 
toxs  in  Essex  county.  Who  will  second  these  sug- 
gestions? 

Franklin  County  Societv. — ^The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Sodety 
was  held  on  Saturday,  January  7,  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  elected  its  officers  for  1854  :~^ 

Henrt  W.  Cushman,  President, 

Luci^  K;       }  rtce  Presidents. 

H.  6.  Parker,  Secretary, 

W.  T.  Davis,   Treasurer, 


Connecticut  State  Agricultural  SociETr. — 
We  believe  the  good  people  of  this  State  are  still 
without  any  State  organization  to  encourage  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture.  In  the  last  number  of 
The  Examiner^  published  at  Norwich,  in  which 
the  agricultural  portion  is  ably  conducted  by  our 
occasional  correspondent,  Mr.  Clift,  the  subject 
of  a  State  Society  is  strongly  urged,  and  a  Consti- 
tution set  forth.    An  annual  meeting  was  to  be 


holden  on  the  11th  instant.  They  purpose  to  hftfs 
model  farms,  and  the  constitution  requires  tbs 
holding  an  Annual  Cattle  €how  and  Fair.    Prea 

the  matter  vigorously,  friends. 


For  tk€  New  Mnglamd  Farmm. 

TsnrGB  AWAT  UP  nr  yermost. 

LAKOILLE  COUNTT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  time  was  when  almost  all 
from  Varmauntf  who  happened  to  eet  strajed 
•pay  down  as  far  as  your  city,  wwe  caUed  '*  raiJker 
green  ;^*  and  man^  the  jokes  that  were  played  <m 
them ;  but  sometimes  they  got  an  '^  appropriate** 
reply.  Well,  they  could  not  naturall v  be  otherwise 
than  '*  green,"  as  they  <<  grew  up"  in  the  green 
valleys,  with  the  '^  green  mountains"  and  hiOs 
all  around  them.  *^  But  things  are  not  now  m 
thev  used  to  be ;"  for  time  has  vnroupht  a  chaiwe 
in  the  '<  fiMse  of  the  land,"  and  also  m  the  keA 
of  the  people.  It  is  now  ibuHim,as  can  be  seen  by 
your  reports  of  8to<^,  produce,  &c.,  compared  win 
that  from  other  States,  that  there  is  scMnetiiing 
valuable  in  Yt.  Lamoille  county,  though  it  does 
not  contain  so  many  '*  broad  acres, ' '  as  some  other 
counties  in  the  State,  and  though  it  is  intersected 
by  two  of  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  ^reen  moun- 
tains, contains  as  good  land  for  fanning  as  there 
is  in  the  State ;  and  in  it  lies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  lovely  valleys  in  New  Enirland.  This 
valley  lies  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains 
that  mtersect  the  county,  north  and  south ;  is  8  or 
10  miles  wide,  cenerally  level,  the  soil  excellent^  easi- 
ly to  be  worke^and  free  from  stone, — ^unlike  some 
partsof  New  England.  Stowe,  the  most  southern 
town  in  this  valley,  that  lies  in  this  county,  is  <Mie 
of  the  handsomest  and  best  in  the  State.  Morris* 
town,  north  of  it,  extendi  to  the  valley  of  tbs 
Lamoille  River,  and  is  about  equal  to  Stowe  in 
beauty  and  excellencies  as  a  farming  town.  The 
Lamoille  River  passes  west  through  the  centre  of 
the  county,  and  nas  some  very  go<Mi  &lls  for  pro- 
pelling machinery.  The  £a11s  and  cascades  at 
Morristown  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  roman* 
tic ;  and  there  is  a  chance  for  extensive  manufiMK 
turing  establishments.  A  little  of  your  Boston 
capitu^ind  energy  would  make  the  vraters  that 
pass  here  tell  something  beside  their  babUiniBi; 
though  there  axe  now  some  improvements.  Hya»- 
park,  the  shire  town,  (25  miles  north  of  XontM- 
Her,)  lies  north  of  M;orristown  and  the  LamoiUe, 
and  is  a  good  &rming  town.  This  town  is  cele- 
brated for  <<  growing"  hops.  They  *'  calculate" 
that  the  expenses  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  an* 
acre,  after  the  fint  year,  are  about  the  same  as  an 
acre  of  com.  They  plant  about  1000  hills  to  the 
acre  and  get  2  lbs.  to  the  hill,  in  a  good  season, 
which  would  be  2000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  at  the  nre> 
sent  prices,  40  cts.  per  lb. ,  wouldamount  to  $^M. 
IVetfy  good  pav  for  cultivating  an  acre  of  land. 

The  valley  of  the  Lamoille  contains  some  excel* 
lent  fiunning  towns.  Johnson  and  Gambridsey 
down  the  river,  are  very  0x>d.  There  are  otber 
towns  in  the  county  excelJtent  for  stock,  dairy,  fto. 
Some  of  the  '<back  places,"  and  the  sides  of  tiie 
mountains,  are  covered  with  beautiful  forests, 
which  will  be  more  valuable  at  s(»ne  fvAure  time 
than  at  present ;  thoueh  wood  and  lumber  have 
advanced  in  price  within  a  few  yean;  The  ftr» 
men,  in  this  vicinity,  now  have  something  to  en- 
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onomge  them  to  do  well,  (encoaragement  is  some- 
* '  y  to  %  farmer  as  well  as  to  an  editor,)  f<]T  their 
iace,  stock,  dairy,  &e.,haTe  advanced  from  25 
»  50  per  cent,  withina  few  years;  and  they  can 
get  cash  too.  Many  haye  learned  that  it  will  pay 
to  improve,  as  well  as  work  their  farms ;  for  those 
&niis  that  have  heen  well  cultivated,  are  now 
worth  one-half  more  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  One  great  cause,  that  has  adranced  the 
prices  of  farm  produce  here,  is  the  facility  to  set 
it  to  market,  since  the  railroad  came  through  this 
vieinity.  -  Such  clumsy  fellows  as  potatoes,  even 
in  this  cold  season,  are  sent  to  your  market,  week- 
ly, from  ''  these i^ions ;"  and  the  fiurmer  takes 
line  cash  for  them  at'hisdoor  at  prices  nearly  100 
per  cent,  higher  than  he  once  could.  Ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago,  the  farmers  here  could  seldom  get 
cosh  for  many  kinds  of  their  jproduce,  and  when 
they  could,  it  was  at  such  prices  as  would  not 
.leeompense.  Now,  everything  they  can  raise  <*is 
good  as  cash  in  hand,'*  and  at  *<fair  prices." 
formerly  the  goods,  brought  from  /^yonr  town," 
and  elsewhere,  by  the  merchants,  were  sold,  many 
kinds,25  to  50  per  cent  .higher  than  at  present.  Most 
farmers  then  bought  on  credit,  to  be  p^d  in  pro- 
duce, after  they  could  raise  it.  The  merchants 
charged  25  per  cent,  or  more  than  for  **  cash 
down,"  and  when  the  farmer  brought  his  produce, 
he  did  not  realize  but  small  pay  for  his  laoor. 

Many  a  farm  had  to  be  mortgaged,  and  at  last 
gj^  mto  the  hands  of  the  merchiuitB  by  such  deal- 
u^.  Now  almost  everything  the  farmer  can 
laise  brings  cash,  at  ^oes25  to  50  per  cent,  high- 
er then  formerly,  wmlemany  kinds  of  the  mer- 
diant's  ^oods  are  as  much  lower,  which  makes 
quite  a  difference  in  footing  up  the  farmer's  account; 
pad  his  prdfeasion  is  now  considered  as  profitable 
and  honorable  as  any.  The  &rmers  here  now 
take  courage,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake,  that 
improvement  in  cultivating  the  soil  is  advancing. 

And  there  is  also  an  improvement  in  the  minds 
of  tiie  fiirmers,  as  regards  that  profession,  else 
they  oould  make  none  in  the  soil ;  for  no  one  can 
do  a  thing  till  1^  knows  how  to  do  it,  and  we  hope 
many  a  farmer  is  striving  to  obtain  that  know- 
ledge which  gives  newer  to  his  profession.  Yet 
tiiere  are  some  ola  fogies  who  think  they  know 
it  all  now  9  and  that  their  experience  supercedes 
ah  scientific  investigation.  All  improvemeots  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  had  opposers,  even  by 
thowwhose  interest  it  was  to  enconraee  and  pro- 
teety  and  ^here  are  many  who  still  plod  alon^  in 
iikd  "same  old  beaten  path,"  and  say  there  is  no 
use  to  try  to  do  more  than  what  has  Doen  done  to 
improve  agricultural  business.  But  the  dark 
elood,  that  has  lowered  on  the  brow  of  maoy  an 
honest  fanner,  must  eventually  be  dic^lled  by  the 
bright  rays  of  intelligence,  that  now  shine 
through  the  whole  land. 

There  ore  influences  in  operation  that  cannot  be 
lensted.  The  hundreds  of  agricultural  societies 
and  journals  in  the  union  are  obtaining,  and 
^mading  broad-cast  through  the  land,  that 
knowledge  which  must  sometime  influence  and 
benefit  every  farmer.  Already  is  that  influenpe 
neatly  felt  even  away  up  in  this  back  comer. 
JCany  a  farmer  has  received  "much  good"  by  pe- 
nning the  N.  E.  Farmer;  and  many  more  might 
leeeive,  in  useful  knowle^,  if  they  would  take 
and  read  that  exodlent  paper,  500  per  oemt.  on 
tfiair  money  advanced,  Milan. 

Morristown^  LamoiUe  Co.^  Vt.^  Jan.  1854. 


Remarks. — ^The  other  portion  of  your  article, 
not  bang  particularly  connected  with  the  fore- 
going, will  be  given  at  another  time.  Imbue  all 
others  with  your  own  spirit  and  the  occupation 
of  farming  will  soon  teke  a  different  hue.  « 


FIBST  AOBICULTUEAL  MEETIHO, 

At  na  Stati  Hoqbk,  Jah.  17,  18M. 

At  the  close  of  the  series  of  the  Legislatitre 
Meetings  at  the  State  House  last  winter,  Mr. 
Flint,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrr> 
culture,  was  requeued  to  call  this  opening  meefe^ 
ing  to  order,  and  take  the  preliminary  steps  for  its 
organixation :  but  being  detoined  by  sickness  and 
the  pressure  of  other  duties,  Mr.  Pboctor,  of  DaiH 
vers,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  nominated 
Ool.  WiLDKB  to  act  as  Chairman  for  the  evianing, 
and  he  was  elected. 

On  taking  the  Chair,  he  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  being  present  upon  the  opening  of  another 
series  of  these  interesting  meetings,  his  hearty  co- 
operation in  thdr  objects,  and  willingness  to  tekt 
part  in  theb  deliberations  whenever  it  might  be  in 
his  power.  He  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  a  free  in- 
terchange of  opinions  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  of 
the  encouragements  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in 
the  manifest  progress  of  the  last  year,  in  the  new 
interest  evinced  by  nearly  all  classes  of  our  people. 
He  said  that  a  gentleman  had  already  expressed  a 
willingness  to  contribute  fifty  thousand  dollars  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  school, 
whenever  the  Commonwealth  would  appropriate 
double  tiiat  sum  for  the  Hke  purpose.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  improvement  in  the  implemente  of 
husbandry,  the  use  of  guano  in  restoring  exhaust^ 
ed  lands,  of  the  great  increase  of  the  crops  com- 
mon to  our  soil,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  all  to 
promote  the  great  Art. 

The  meeting  was  further  organi2ed  hy  the  elec- 
tion of  an  Executive  Committee  to  consult  and 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Flint,  the  Secretary  of  the 
l^te  Board,  in  arranging  the  business  of  future 
meetings.  This  committee  consists  of  Messrs, 
Brown,  Pboctor,  French,  Sprague,  Smith  of  the 
Senate,  Ritssbll,  and  Sewall  of  the  House. 

Messrs.  Simon  Brown  and  Willuh  J.  Bucxvor- 
8TSR,  were  dected  Secretaries. 

The  Prendent  then  called  upon  Professor  Nash, 
of  Amherst  College,  who vras  accidentally  present, 
and  who  had  recently  returned  from  an  agricul- 
tural tour  in  Europe,  to  favor  the  meeting  with 
some  remarks  relating  to  his  visit.  Mr.  Nash  said 
he  was  unwilling  to  occupy  the  whole,  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  this  meeting — ^believed  it 
would  be  better  employed  by  a  free  interchange  of 
thoughts amongpractical  farmers— would  however 
say  a  fbw  words  about  his  recent  tour  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands. 

He  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  10th  of  June-^ 
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found  it  beyond  his  expectations  a  strongly  forti- 
fied place — afler  strolling  an  hour  or  two  among 
the  long  guns  of  its  ramparts,  and  surveying  the 
naval  station  at  Gosport,  and  looking  out  upon 
Britain's  wooden  walls,  floating  majestically  on 
the  neighboring  waters  of  the  Spithead,  he  was 
impressed  more  strongly  than  an  American  well 
can  be  at  home  with  the  dodrableness  of  perpet- 
ual peace  and  amity  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica. 
A  subsequent  visit  to  Woolwich,  Ohaiham  and 

other  military  stations  served  but  to  deepen  this 
impression;  not  that  America  hafl  anything  to 
fear  from  England  or  from  any  other  quarter ;  for 
00  long  as  she  pursues  her  miseion  of  developing 
the  resources  of  a  new  world  justly  and  peaoeer 
bly,  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  abroad,  nothing 
out  of  herself ;  but  you  no  sooner  set  your  foot  on 
the  soil  of  England  than  you  b^gin  to  feel  at 
home ;  on  the  broad  ocean  you  had  felt  that  you 
was  far  away,  but  in  Englimd  you  feel  at  home ; 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  people  there 
as  brethren  ;  you  look  at  a  name  over  a  door,  it 
is  the  name  of  your  nearest  neighbor ;  you  look 
over  the  next  door,  there  is  the  name  of  your  best 
friend ;  you  look  over  a  third,  and  see  your  own 
name,  oyer  a  fourth  is  the  maiden  name  of  your 
wife ;  something  very  like  this  had  happened  to 
the  speaker  again  and  again.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  at  home  and  among  brethren  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  then  again  so  kind  and  respectful  are 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen  towards  Americans, 
that,  if  one  has  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  heart 
in  him,  he  cannot  help  praying  that  there  mayi>e 
peace  and  friendship  forever  between  us  and  them. 
War  would  be  fk  family  quarrel — the  worst  of  aU 
quarrels  to  heal.  It  would  be  fratricide.  If  any 
gentleman  here  does  not  feel  this,  he  oould  not 
see  England's  power,  or  enjoy  her  hospitality 
without  feeling  it. 

The  speaker  could  not  forbear  from  stating, 
that  Englishmen  had  often  said  to  him;  *'we 
hear  that  your  school-books  are  full  of  revolution- 
ary talcs  calculated  to  inspire  hatred  against  us." 
They  said  *<u7e  are  not  the  men  who  sent  armies  to 
burn  your  cities  and  slaughter  the  inhabitants ; 
we  no  more  approve  the  counsels  of  Lord  North, 
or  the  weakness  of  George  III.  or  the  brutality  of 
some  of  his  officers  than  you  do."  The  charge 
with  regard  to  our  school-books  is  partly  true,  and 
the  evil  should  be  remedied  at  once. 

At  12  o'clock  on  the  same  day  of  landing,  he 
took  the  ferry-boat  fbr  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  land- 
ed at  Rye  seven  miles  from  Portsmouth ;  found 
this  a  beautiful  and  thrifty  town ;  fell  in  here 
with  an  old  friend  from  America,  and  ag^raed  to 
take  a  pedestrian  tour  with  him  over  ths  island, 
considering  that,  however,  as  a  pedestrian  tour 
which  consists  in  riding  on  coaches  and  walking 
alternately.    From  Rye  we  went    to  Newport, 


which  IB  the  geographical  centre  of  the  island  and 
the  largest  town  on  it.    Here  we  spent  the  Sab- 
bath ;   and  after  twice  attending  church  as  we 
would  have  done  at  home,  we  visited  East  and 
West  Cowes,  ship-building  stations  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island.    In  this  visit  we  passed  down 
tiie  east  tank  of  the  Medina.    This  led  us  by  the 
Queen's  palace  Osbume  House,  and  the  residen- 
ces of  many  of  the  English  gentry  on  this  island. 
From  East  Cowes  we  crossed  the  river  to  West 
Cowes,  and  returned  to  Newport  by  the    w«ak 
bank  of  the  river.    On  Monday  morning  we  visit- 
ed the  house  where  the  last  effort  was  made  to 
treat  with  the  unfortunate  Charles  H — an  inter- 
view in  which  English  loyalists  would  say,  he 
completely  outwitted  his  enemies,  but  in  which 
English  freemen  would  say  that  he  exhibited  sudi 
a  dogged  hostUity  to  the  people's  rights  as  ren- 
dered him  worthy  of  his  fate.    From  this  old 
building,  now  used  as  an  academy,  we  went  to 
Carisbrooke  Castie,   an  immense  structure,  the 
residence  of  royalty,  at  times,for  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred years.  Here  we  were  shown  the  room  in  which 
Charles  I.  was  long  imprisoned,  and  from  which 
he  was  taken  to  London,  where  ho  was  condemned 
and  beheaded.    Wherever  you  go  in  England, 
you  find  reminiscences  of  this  unfortunate  king; 
and  everywhere  you  find  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  him  before  alluded  to.     From.  Carisbrooke,  we 
continued  our  tour  far  towards  the  west  end  of 
the  island,  turning  thence  south,  and    passing 
along  the  southern  coast  and  the  eastern  back  to 
Rye.    This  took  us  through  the  best  agricultu- 
ral parts  of  the  Island,  as  good  perhaps  as  any  in 
the  British  Islands,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  land  in  this  island,  amounting  to  perhaps 
100,000  acreB,is  all  beautiful,muchofit  eminently 
good.  The  scenery  is  exquisitely  fine,  alternating 
beautifully  cultivated  vales  with  gently  swell- 
ing hills  there  called  downs  and  fed  by  almost 
numberless  southdown  sheep.  The  land  is  divided 
into  farms  of  firom  fifty  to  sefven  or  eight  hundred 
acres,  and  some  larger, embracing  several  thousand 
acres.  The  staple  vegetable  products  are  tamipe, 
barley  and  wheat ;  the  animal  products  are  beef, 
mutton,  wool  and  pork.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is 
often  called  the  garden  of  England.  Its  exquisite 
beauty  entitles  it  to  the  name ;  and  in  addition  to 
feeding  a  population  of  some  sixty  thousand  peo- 
ple, it  sends  immense  amounts  of  produce  to  Lon- 
don. 

The  farms  in  this  island  are  generally  divided  in- 
to large  fields.  Theplow-shareofreform  has  been 
driven  through  the  old,  wide-spread  hedges,  cutting 
farms  into  many  small  lots,  and  thus  covering,  as 
in  many  parts  of  England,  yet  unreformed  in  thie 
respect,  one  acre  in  twenty-five  of  the  land,  and 
sheltering  game  enough  to  consume  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  crops.  Nothing  can  be  ooncdved 
more  beautiful  than  the  cultivation  of  this  island. 
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The  Ledges  are  almost  uniformlj  so  trimmed  as  to 
occupy  but  little  land  ;  scarcely  a  weed  could  be 
iG>und  on  the  island.  A  general  rule  in  leasing 
land  is,  not  to  permit  the  growing  of  two  white 


crops  in  succession.    The  owners  are  also  shy  of  matters,  by  the  citizens  of  the  towns  in  Farmen* 
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town  lyceums,  and  that  efforts  by  the  State  Board 

to  furnish  lecturers  would  prove  of  signal  benefit 

Dr.  Rebd,  from  Berkshire  county,  also  spok«  of 

the  importance  of  more  attention  to  agricultural 


aubs. 

^  Mr.  DoDOB,  from  Worcester  county,  spoke  pax^ 
ticnlarly  of  the  improyement  which  had  been  eS- 
fected  in  plows,  and  of  the  effects  upon  the  old 
homesteads  of  the  State  by  the  introduction  of  bo 
much  foreign  labor. 

Mr*  Lawton,  from  Berkshire  county,  at  a  late 
hour,  made  some  pertinent  remarks,  and  then  the 
foUowing  question:— Is  the  increased  culture ot 
Jnifian  com  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
of  the  Commonwealth?  was  announced  as  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  on  next  Tuesday  evening,  when 
it  is  expected  His  Excellency  the  Qovemor  will 
preside. 

There  were  an  unusual  number  of  active  and  ' 
earnest  gentlemen  present,  and  the  meeting  pan 
with  great  spirit  and  gratification  to  all. 

The  meetingB  are  free  for  the  attendance  of  all, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  our  agricultural  friends,  and 
indeed,  all  others,  will  avail  themselves  of  tb» 
opportunity  to  gather,  as  well  as  to  impart,  val- 


eats.  They  regard  oats  as  an  exhausting  crop ;  in 
traversing  the  island,  you  see  here  a  field  of  wheat 
covering  forty,  sixty  or  one  hundred  acres ;  then 
a  like  extent  of  turnips ,  a  field  of  barley,  or  a 
patch  of  oats,  or  scarcely  one  of  flax.  In  one  place 
you  see  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  acres  of  down 
(rolling  hill  land)  grazed  by  thousands  of  sheep ; 
and  near  by  meets  your  eye  a  rich  valley,  fed  by 
MOKCs  of  fine  Durhams,  Herefords  or  Devons. 

Amid  so  much  that  is  so  bright,  beautiful  and 
cheering,  one  thing  grieves  the  American  who 
comes  here,  to  the  very  heart  ;--'agricultural 
laborers  are  not  half  paid.  Nine  shillings  sterling 
(about  $2,12,)  per  week  is  the  uniform  price  paid 
for  farmer  labor.  The  laborer  boards  himself.  The 
land  being  let  in  large  portions  to  the  great  far- 
mers, it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  a  few  acres, 
or  a  patch  even,  to  cultivate  on  his  own  account. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  sole  dependence  for 
his  family  is  in  his  wages,  unless  his  wife  works 

in  the  field,  or  he  has  children  old  enough  to  draw  ^^.^^.v^ „^  ^  ^.••xtcx,  ««  y 

wages.    There  is  terrible  oppression,  and  yet  it  is  uable  information  to  others, 
hard  to  say  who  is  the  oppressor.    One  can  hardly 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  any  one. 

The  intercourse  of  the  landed  aristocracy  with 
the  tenant  firmer  seemed  to  us  kind  and  gener^ 
oas ;  nor  could  we  say  anything  worse  of  the  ten- 
ant farmer  than  that  he,  in  accordance  with  a 
general  mercantile  principle,  buys  his  labor  as 
cheap  as  he  can.  The  fact  is,  the  evil  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  state  of  things,  for  which  the  fiirmers 
are  not  alone  responsible,  and  which  is  now  in  a 
rapid  jprocess  of  reform.  Labor  on  the  fiirm  is 
now  rising  in  price,  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  in  portions  intermingled  with  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  interests,  so  that  now 
fittm  laborers  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  are 
getting  12, 13, 14  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  15 
shillings  a  week ;  though  still,  in  the  purely  ag- 
ricultural districts,  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wages 
remain  as  low  as  nine  shillings  a  week.  The  la- 
borers in  these  districts  have  not  yet  found  out 
*hat  wages  have  risen ;  it  will  be  years  before  they 
"will ;  but  the  time  will  come,  thanks  to  America 
and  Australia,  rather,  thanks  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence, when  labor  in  Great  Britain  will  be  faurly 
rewarded. 

-  The  President  then  called  upon  Isaac  Davis, 
President  of  the  Worcestor  County  Society,  who 
tew  most  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
*aodee  of  culture  and  building  in  this  country  and 
England  and  France. 

Amasa  Walker,  late  Secretary  of  State,  spoke 
*pon  several  topics,  but  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  importance  of  agricultural  lectures  it  the 


For  the  New  England  Fonntfu 

PBOFITABLE  dOWS. 

Vbt.  Editor  : — ^I  noticed  at  the  time,  the  account 
published  in  your  December  number,  of  the  Al- 
dernev  cows,  owned  and  exhibited  at  the  laat 
Middlesex  Fair,  bjrMr.  Elijah  M.  RxKn,  of  Tewk»- 
bury.  My  attention  has  since  been  particularly 
called  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Reed,  as  evideno- 
mg,  in  a  high  degree,  the  superior  quality  of  this 
stock  for  the  dairy.  I  conceded  the  great  value 
of  the  animal — and  the  large  yieI4  of  milk  and 
butter,  but  did  not  consider  it  so  unusual  as  to  be 
astonishing  Nay  I  insist  that  the  records  of  our 
Shows  for  the  last  few  years  would,  taking  into 
consideration  the  feed,  show  a  better  result 
With  your  leave,  I  will  submit  'the  proof  to  my 
fnend  through  the  columns  of  your  paper.  --Mr 
Reed's  statement  is,  that  in  7  days  of  Ma\r  and 
9  davs  of  September,  16  days  in  all,  his  cows  geld- 
ed 195  qts.  of  milk,  which  gave  30  lbs.  4  oz  of 
butter;  00  that,  taking,  an  average  of  both  twals, 
there  was  a  yield  of  12  qts.  of  mift  daily,  prodao^ 
ing  a  dail^  average  of  1  lb.  and  15  oi.  Imtter 
The  fractions  I  have  discarded  throughout  the 
comparison. 

This  yield  was  upon  the  generous  keepimr  of 
2  qts.  of  meal  per  day.  Now  let  us  see  wh&er 
or  not  the  Worcester  cows  are  left  entirelv  in  tfaa 
shade  bythjs  lady  of  foreign  blood. 

I  prefer,  in  making  the  comparison,  to  eo  back 
a  number  of  years,  so  that,  if  it  be  said  the  eoft. 
parison  is  with  cAana  cows,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  a  g^odmany  of  them. 

In  1844,  Mr.  H.  B.  L^ch,  of  Giafton,  exhifail. 
ed  at  oar  Show  a  oow,  of  what  breed  we  arenot 
informed,  whose  daily  average  iVom  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  June  was,  omittmg  fractions,  14  nfa* 
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nfflk,  and  2  8-10  lbs.  of  butter.    How  she  was  fed 
does  not  appear.  *  «-     «  ti 

In  1846;  a4  Aywhire  cow  of  Wm.  Bamw,  of 
Woioeeier,  gave,  taking  the  required  tnala  of 
June  and  September  together,  a  daily  averwfe 
yield  of  14  qte.  milk,  and  1  lb.  14  o*.  butter ;  this 
Vnw  upon  ^ra55  only.    A  cow  of  what  we  <»n 
Motive  breed,  (but  undoubtedly  of  mixed  blood,) 
ynm  exhibited  in  1848,  at  the  Worcester  Show  by 
smelf,  which,  for  the  9  first  days  of  June,  gajean 
a^bvage  yield  of  18*  qts.  of  milk,  and  of  over  2  lbs.  of 
buttOT  daily,  and  for  the  first  9  days  of  Sentember. 
•naverage  of  134  qts.  of  milk,  and  of  1  lb.  lloz 
batter  per  day.    Her  feed  was  a  small  sup 
oorn  fodder  in  addition  to  pasture.    No  m 
rfiorts  was  furnished  her.  , ..  .^^ 

In  1849,  Jos.  A.  Rkkd,  of  Princeton,  exhibited 
a  -eow  at  our  show,  whose  average  daily  yield  for 
20  days,  the  firet  10  of  June  and  of  September, 
was  12  7-10  qts.  of  milk,  and  1  lb.  and  14  oz.  of 
bttttOT.    This  cow  had  no  meal. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  for  that  year, 
the  best  cow  was  exhibited  by  the  late  Hon.  John 
W.  Lincoln,  (now  owned  by  me,)  whose  daily  av- 
etaire,  for  the  first  10  days  of  June,  lyas  over  15 
qtoT of  milk  and  2  lbs.  2  oz.  butter,  and  for  the  first 
10  days  of  September,  of  over  14  qte.  of  milk,  and 
a  trifle  more  than  1  lb.  16  oz.  of  butter.  This  cow 
was  furnished  nothing  save  what  she  gathered  for 
herself  in  the  pasture.  , 

In  1850,  a  cow  was  exhibited  by  mo,  whose  dai 
ly  average  for  the  first  9  days  of  June  and  Sep- 
tinber,  being  18  days,  was  1  lb.  10  oz.  butter. 

In  1851,  HoBACB  Cheneey,  of  Worcester,  erfiib- 
ited  a  cow  which  during  10  days  of  June,  and  10 
<rf  September,  gave  a  daily  average  of  15  qts.  of 
milk,  and  1  lb.  13  oz.  butter. 

In  1853,  H.  P.  Rkkd,  of  Princeton,  exhibited  a 
cow,  whose  daily  yield  for  the  first  10  days  of 
June  and  September,  averaged  over  14  qts.  milk, 
«id  more  than  1  lb.  13  oz.  butter. 

None  of  these  cows  had  meal  furnished  them 
What  they  would  have  yielded  had  they  had,  as 
Mr.  Reed's," /Arou^A  the  winter  2  qts.  of  com  and 
oob  meal,  1  qt.  of  shorts  and  good  hay  per  day,— 
in  summery  good  pasturing  with  the  addition  of 
grain  (how  much?)  occasionally  through  the 
drought  in  July  and  August,  and  2  quarts  op  meal 
PBft  DAT,  while  we  were  testing  tlie  fMroperties  of  her 
milk  for  butter  ^''oi  course  can  only  be  conjectured. 

I  miirht  extend  this  comparison  much  farther,  by 
KniLKuitoothercounties  of  the  State.  But  enough 
Baabeen  done,  I  think,  to  satisfy  the  doubte  of 
my  fHend. 

After  all,  no  one  would  more  highly  priae  an 
Aldamey  than  myself,  and,  if  their  price  were 
within  the  means  of  an  every-^ay  working  farmer 
like  myaelf,  no  one  would  sooner  purchase  them. 

I  should  like  to  see  an  account  of  the  yield  of 
one  running  with  a  herd  of  covirs,  and  kept,  not  as 
our  fiwmersare  too  apt  to  keep  their  stock,  half 
Wtt^cd  down  by  the  manure  w  hich  dings  to  their 
irides,  but  kept  as  all  animals  should  be,  clean  and 
tMrm,  and  fed  on  mkmI  hay  and  roots  ihroii|^  the 
^nntar,  and  furnished  with  good  pasturage  onlf 
tfatoogh  the  summer.  A  comparison  between  an 
Aldemej,  and  one  of  any  other  breed  of  eowB, 
iBodU  then  be  of  some  value. 

Yours,  W.8.Liii««. 

Wonater,  Jan.  4, 1864. 


RxMABKS. — ^We  are  ezcesdingly  obliged  to  fnend 
Lincoln  for  the  above  "string  of  fSwjte"  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Worcester  cows.  Such  facte  are  encour- 
aging to  us  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices 
which  are  demanded  for  foreign  stock,  and  vnH  in- 
duce us  to  pay  more  attention  to  such  as  is  produced 
within  ourselves.  These  representations,  made  as 
they  are  by  gentlemen  of  close  observation  and  un- 
doubted integrity,  in  different  parte  of  the  State, 
will  produce  the  resulte  so  long  desired,  viz. — ^bei- 
ter  care  of  our  native  stock,  and  a  better  knowl> 
edge  of  the  comparative  merite  of  the  various 
breeds  among  us. 

FA&MDIO,  AVB  0V&  HEW  OOTEEHOB. 

We  have  attentively  read  the  Message  of  our 
new  Governor  to  the  Legislature,  and  find  that, 
while  all  the  other  interests  of  the  Oommonwealth 
have  been  considered.  Agriculture,  which  is  the 
bans  of  them  all,  is  not  noticed.  Well,  as  fi^ith- 
ful  chroniclers,  we  will  endeavor  to  show  the  peo- 
ple that  the  Governor  is  right— that  the  capital 
invested  in  Agriculture  in  the  State  is  so  insi^ 
nificant  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning  in  a  grave 
state  paper  in  which  the  interesto  of  the  peopU 
are  discussed ;  vre  will  give  the  facts  and  figures, 
at  any  rate,  and  then  let  the  farmer ,  who  is  coi^ 
sidered  competent  to  look  after  his  own  interesia, 
while  the  merchant  and  manu&cturer  need  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government, — ^we  will  let  the 
fiirmer,  we  repeat,  judge  for  himself. 

In  the  year  1850,  the  improved  land  of  the  St%t» 
amounted  to  2,133,436  acres,  and  the  cash  value  of 
the  farms  was  $109,076,347;  the  farm  imple- 
ifiente  and  machinery  were  worth  $3,209,584;  tht 
value  of  the  live  stock  was  $9,649,710;  and  the 
value  of  the  wheat,  rye  and  Indian  com  of  thai 
year,  was  $2,857,732,  to  say  nothing,  of  tlie  hay, 
fruit  and  root  crops,  which  would  be  as  much 
more.  These  sums  find  the  farmer  investing  cap- 
ital and  producmg  crops  in  a  single  year  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions^ 
six  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fiv€  dollars !  But  then  this  interest 
is  too  small  to  be  brought  before  the  assembled 
wisdom  of  the  Commonwealth ;  or  it  may  be  con- 
sidered dangerous,  and  likely  to  override,  and 
crush  all  the  other  industrial  pursuite. 

The  other  principal  industrial  pursuite  gave  for 
the  same  period,  in  capitol  invested  and  goods  pro^ 
duced  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture,  in 
pig  iron,  castings,  wrought  iron,  malt  and  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  tanneries,  an  aggregate  of  eighty 
mtlHons,  three  hundred  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four  doUars^lesmng  a  balance  o£  forty-seven 
millions,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  doUars,  in  favor  of  the  industry 
of  the  fanner.  We  do  not  intend,  now,  to  go 
into  an  exact  statement  of  the  comparative  value 
and  importance  of  the  pursuite  of  our  -peoplo— 
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H  18  not  neceflnry  to  our  object.  We  have  not 
mentioned  aboTe^  the  products  of  many  occupa- 
tions, such  as  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
flboes,  willow  and  wooden  ware,  many  other 
thinjp;  neither  have  we  taken  into  aeoonnt, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  oat  and  barley  crops, 
beans,  peas,  early  vegetables,  strawberries,  and 
other  small  fruits,  the  great  staples  of  butter, 
cheese  and  milk,  and  the  important  articles  of 
timbeT  and  fuel.  If  all  were  fairly  stated,  web^ 
lieve  there  would  still  be  a  large  credit  to  the  fir- 
mer, beside  that  found  above. 

Then  we  have  in  the  Commonwealth,  a  SUUe 
Board  of  AgricuUure,  composed  of  representatives 
firom  all  the  county  societies,  togetiierwith  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
This  Board  was  established  by  the  Government  of 
the  State,  sanctioned  by  it,  and  has  oontinoed  to 
xeoeive  something  of  its  attention  and  care,  and 
Hia  Excellency  the  GovmiOR,  His  Boom  the 
LnuT.  GoviRNOR,  and  the  Hon.  SscsxTAaT  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  members  of  the  Board  !  But 
from  this  Message  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  learn  nothing  of  the  oonditkm,  or  ex* 
kisnoc  even,  of  this  branch  of  the  Govenuaeat. 

Nor  do  we  desire  to  array  one  elass  of  our  peo- 
ple against  another,  or  to  exUlte  discontent  in  any; 
all  their  varied  pursuits  are  necessary  to  promote 
the  wealth,  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Common- 
wealth. We  only  say  this— that  the  &rmer  and 
Ub  interests  have  been,  and  still  are,  neglected, 
by  those  whom  they  place  in  power ;  that  his 
occupation  does  not  hold  that  estimation  in  the 
public  mind  which  its  importance  merits,  and  that 
nntil  his  interests  are  regarded,  and  his  claims  to 
th^  common  respect  acknowledged,  our  voice  shall 
be  heard  in  his  favor  so  long  as  we  have  power  to 
speak.  

Tor  tk4  Ifew  England  Farmer, 

ISAirSACTIOHS  OF  THE  HAMPSHIEE 
AGBICULTURAL  80CIBTT. 

AT  AMHEB8T,  1863. 

This  young  and  promising  society  is  starting 
aheailof  most  others,  in  their  annual  publication. 
If  we  ao  not  mistake,  it  will  be  found  a  work  of 
much  interest.  The  address  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  happiest  we  have  ever 
perused.  It  amuses  and  instructs  at  the  same 
time ;  without  any  pretensions  to  superior  knowl- 
edge, he  hits  the  nail  direcUy  on  the  head.  It  must 
have  produced  a  decidedly  favorable  impression  on 
lus  hearers.  What  is  most  creditable  to  uie  society, 
all  the  people  of  the  vicinity, /e77ia&  as  well  as  male, 
eng^igea  in  the  exhibition.  More  than  one  thous- 
and entries  were  made  for  the  premiums  offered. 
Hie  Reports  too,  are  not  the  hasty  effusions  of  the 
moment,  but  well  considered  ana  arranged  essays 
from  gentlemen  fully  competent  to  the  service. 
Where  such  a  feeling  exists,  progress  is  oertain. 
Older  societies  must  wake  up,  or  the  younger  will 
nm  away  with  the  laurels.  z. 

January  8M,  1854. 
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VJJtKnrO  BT  STEAH,  HAT-KAK- 
IHG,  &o. 

Mr.  SniTOB : — ^That  the  Americans,  as  a  body 

men,  or  ** Yankees  are  a  fast  people,"  no  one 
can  doubt  who  has  watched  the  course  of  events 
for  the  past  few  years.  Not  content  with  apply- 
ing steam,  ^wer  for  railroads,  steamers,  and  sta- 
tionary engmes,  &c.,  it  then  must  be  applied  for 
farming  purposes,  such  as  carting  manure,  plow- 
ing, sowing  seed,  and  so  on,  and  in  a  few  years  all 
our  heavy  farming  will  be  done  by  <<Btoam,"  so 
that  very  littie  *'huid  labor"  wiU  be  necessazy  on 
the  fiirm. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  in  reading 
an  article,  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  ^^New  Yori 
Tribune,*'  on  "Hay-making  by  Steam."  The 
writer  says,  "Let  the  grass  be  neaped  up  as  &st 
as  cut,  and  covered  with  an  India  rubber  cloth. 
Then  a  pipe  from  a  steam-boiler,  mounted  upon 
a  wagon,  may  be  inserted  under  the  centre  of  the 
pile,  and  steam  applied  to  a  degree  of  heat  strong 
enough  to  almost  cook  the  whole  heap,  at  any 
rate  to  prepare  it  for  rapid  son  dicing.  We  be- 
lieve, from  some  experiments  which  we  have  seen 
in  drying  other  vegetable  substances,  that  green 
clover  may  bejprepared  in  three  hours  for  safely 
stowing  away  in  the  bam.  By  using  metal  cape 
insteadof  cloth,  the  process  of  steaming  may  be 
continued  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  expel  all  the 
moisture.  Whether  it  can  be  used  economically 
upon  the  farm,  is  the  point  which  we  wish  to  see 
settled,  and  that  is  what  the  agricultural  societiee 
should  determine.  Steam  has  already  been  ap- 
plied to  carry  manure  to  the  field,  plowing  the 
ground,  and  threshing  the  crop.  No  doubt  it  will 
soon  be  applied  to  sowing  the  seed  and  reaping,  as 
well  as  mowing,  and  it  only  remains  to  cure  the 
green  grass  as  fast  as  cut  by  the  same  powerful 
agent. 

This  is  not  a  chimera  unworthy  of  thought.  It 
is  a  subject  which,  sooner  or  later,  wiU  attract  the 
serious  attention  of  that  portion  of  farmers  who 
do  think,  Ac.  We  confess  that  this  plan  of  curing 
ereen  grass  in  heaps  into  dry  hay  by  a  "steam 
boil<$r,"  carted  around  the  meadow  on  wheels  jb 
the  last  operation  in  hay-making  out.  In  all  ovxr 
experience  in  hay-makmg,  the  very  best  agent 
that  we  have  yet  found  for  curine  hay  is  "old 
fitshioned  sunslune, ' '  and  a  plenty  oiit .  Some  sea- 
sons we  are  cut  short  of  that  "agent,"  to  a  great 
extent,  by  cloudy  weather,  and  then  we  have  to 
resort  to  air  and  wind,  and  also  by  curing  hay  in 
the  heap  by  natural  heat. 

The  phiD  of  curing  hay  in  the  "heap"  has  ben 
praotiaed  by  many  farmers  for  the  last  forty  yean. 
And  in  case  of  clover  hay  it  should  be  inva^bly 
cured  in  tiiat  way,  and  stirred  as  littie  as  possi- 
ble till  made.  And  in  case  of  very  hot,  dry  sea- 
sons, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  all  grass  was 
one-half  oured  in  the  heap,  it  would  l^  an  im- 
provement in  quality  of  the  hay.  Still,  the  main 
dependenee  for  hay-making  is  "sunshine;"  not 
for  one  or  two  hours  only,  but  until  the  hayia 
well  made.  And  whoever  lives-  twenty-five  yean 
henee,  will  see  sunshine  in  as  ^reat  demand  for 
hay-making  as  now,  "steam  boilers"  to  the  eoor 
trarynetwithstanding.  As  for  plowing  by  steam, 
we  are  aware  that  this  plan  has  been  strong^  re- 
ooBunended  by  some  "theorists"  for  eeveral  jmm 
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pasty  but  we  know  not  of  the  first  trial  ever 
made  in  thifi  country.  If  wo  mistake  not,  a  ti 
WM  made  in  England,  of  steam-plowinS)  but  it 
tamed  out  a  ''failure  and  a  humbug,"  as  we 
.  should  Teiy  naturally  expect.  There  are,  pioba- 
bijt  some  fiirmers,  that  can  use  a  small,  statiour 
ary  steam  engine  to  grind  feed,  move  a  threshing 
machine,  straw-cutter,  and  wood-sawing,  perha^ie, 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  horse-power.  But  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  believe  that  the  hone- 
power  is  the  cheapest,  most  effectual,  and  the  best 
power  that  can  w  used  on  the  farm.  As  to  car- 
rying manure  to  the  fields  by  steam-Dower,  we 
suppose  an  allusion  is  made  to  Mr.  Mechi,  of 
En^and,  whose  experiments,  in  reducing  solid 
manures  to  liquids,  and  then  forcing  tbem  through 
izon  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  farm  by  a 
steam-engine.  But  according  to  the  testimony  of 
many  English  farmers,  Mr.  Mechl,  as  yet,  is 
only  an  experimenter  and  a  learner,  and  should 
not  be  oonsidercd  a  teacher,  until  ho  has  had  more 
experience  in  the  business.  We  repeat  what  we 
have  often  said  before  on  this  su1)ject,  that  we  are 
not  half  as  anxious  that  steam-engines  should  be 
introduced  on  farms  to  do  farm-work,  as  we  are 
that  farmers  themselves  should  improve  in  the  bus- 
iness. We  l)elieve  that  there  is  already  more  im- 
proved farming  implements  in  our  *'  Agricultural 
stores,"  than  Tanners  will  make  practical  use  of 
in  the  next  fifteen  veal's  to  come,  to  say  nothing  of 
steam-en^es.  We  have  no  idea  that  labor-sav- 
ing machines  on  farms,  will  so  supercede  hand  la- 
bor, but  that  hand  labor  will  always  be  in  great 
demand  on  the  farm.  It  is  not  always  a  safe  rule 
to  judee  of  improved  farming  throughout  the 
State,  b^  visiting  our  implement  stores  and  seeing 
the  various  improved  tools  for  fiurming.  For  it 
is  one  thina;  to  bring  out  new  implements,  and  the 
next  thing  is  to  have  them  put  to  use  on  the  farm. 
Yours,  Jbc.  L.  Duramp, 

Derby,  Ct.,  Jan.  bth,  1854. 

FBAmLIH  00.  PREMITJin. 

We  copy  from  the  Greenfield  Gazette  and  Cour- 
ier, the  statement  of  Messrs.  Stkbbins,  of  South 
Deerficld,  Smith  &  ISons  of  Sunderland,  and  Pow- 
m^Sf  of  Hadley .  The  Gazette  says  <  *  the  statements 
of  these  model  farms  are  very  interesting,  and 
show  that  fanning,  when  rightly  oonductod,  is  the 
most  profitable  of  all  puniuits. 

It  will  bo  observed  tliat  these  premium  fanns 
MO  all  small  in  the  numi>or  of  acres.  That  of  Mr. 
Stebbins,  who  took  the  first  premium  of  $20,  eon- 
i  forty-one  acres.    The  amount  expended  on 


bis  farm  for  labor,  interest,  Ac.,  was  $848  50, 

the  products  $1940  25,  leaving  a  net  profit  ofldred  andf  fifty  loads  of  miinure,  every  season 

$1091  75.    The  following  is  the  substance  of  his      ^"  t^^^^~  r.pwu^l^^^  ,..k^  a 

statement ;" 

When  I  came  in  poesesaion,  in  1831,  ten  acres 
of  it  consbtedof  a  poor- worn  out  buck-wheat  field, 
la  1838, 1  resolved  to  have  a  better  farm.  I  hauled 
Oftday,  at  the  rate  of  fidy  loads  per  acre.  Then, 
I  s|»ead  twenty-five  lo^ids  of  manure  to  the  acre ; 
soiped  two  hundred  pounds  of  plaster ;  plowed  all 
in  together ;  planted  corn,  and  obtained  a  fair  erop. 


After  coin,  I  planted  oata,  and  stocked  down  t» 
clover. 

By  use  of  clay  and  manure,  I  have  made  all  mj 
land  as  good  as  the  best,  and  increassd  my  pastim* 
one  hunoied  per  eent.  in  qaantiiy  and  quality  of 
feed*  I  have  practised  plowing  deep  and  do  so, 
now,  but  in  a  aifferent  way  from  my  former  prao- 
tice.  I  now  plow  in  manure  four  or  five  inches 
deep ;  then  subsoil  as  deep  as  I  can  run  a  subsoil 
plow.  I  prefer  this  to  running  deep,  in  order  to 
torn  up  the  snbsMl.  I  commonly  ]^ant  my  land 
two  yean  in  suooession ;  thereby  mixing  soil  and 
manure,  and  pulverizing  the  soil  for  grass.  In- 
stead  of  oats,  I  raise  barley,  which  I  deem  far  more 

Profitable  to  the  farmer.  Where  we  made  one 
nndred  loads  of  manure  in  1838,  we  now  make 
three  hnndzed  and  fifty  loads.  I  haul  from  sev- 
en^five  to  one  hundred  loads  of  earth  into  mj 
bam  and  hog  yards,  annually,  to  aWrb  the  liquid 
manures,  which  I  consider  as  valuable  as  the  solid. 
I  think  much  of  hogs  for  the  manufacture  of  com- 
post manure.  I  have  used  salt  with  good  results, 
on  both  grftss  and  wheat.  For  old,  worn  out  pas- 
tures,  I  reoommend  the  free  use  of  plaster,  and  lor 
fruit  trees,  I  appW  salt  and  hme,  freely,  and  wash 
often  with  white  ley. 

My  farm  has  been  divided,  the  present  year,  as 
follows  :  twenty-three  acres  of  mowing ;  thirteen 
acres  in  com  and  potatoes ;  three  in  barley  and 
two  in  wheat.  My  stock  consists  of  three  paim 
of  oxen ;  three  steers  three  years  old ;  five  oowB ; 
seven  two  years'  old ;  Ihree  yearlings ;  one  hundred 
and  fifly  sheep  and  twenty-five  hogs. 

The  farm  of  Austin  Smith  and  Sons,  who  took 
the  2d  premium  of  $15,  contains  seventy-three 
acres,  tnirteen  of  w^ch  are  in  pastures.  The 
amount  of  expenditures  was  $1788  65,  of  prodnote 
$3029  15;  net  profit  $1240  50.    They  say : 

It  is  our  practice  in  raising  Indian  com,  to  plow, 
or  harrow  in  manure,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fif 
teen  loads  to  the  acre,  and  to  apply  a  handful  of 
ashes,  in  the  hill, at  planting.  We  hoe  four'timee, 
and  usualhr  seed  the  land  with  clover,  red  top,  and 
timothy,  for  the  next  year's. mowing. 

We  have  put  compost  manure  for  broom-corn, 
in  the  hills,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  loads  to  the  acre, 
until  the  present  year ;  when  we  have  applied  it, 
as  on  our  Indian  com  land,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
loads  to  the  acre.  We  added  half  a  spoonful  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  plaster  in  the  hiU. 
We  planted  our  broom-oom  with  Woodard's  com- 
planter,  and  we  have  never  known  our  land  so 
well  and  uniformly  stocked  as  the  present  year. 

We  prefer,  for  a  wheat  field,  to  turn  over  #Hch 
and  warm  clover  sward.  Oats,  we  have  nearly 
done  raising.  We  plow  from  six  to  nine  inches 
deep,  and  loosen  the  soil  a  little  deeper  each  suo- 
ooeaing  year.  Wo.  usually  make  alx)ut  three  hun- 
"  ed  and  fifty  loads  of  manure,  every  season. 

Mr.  Loomis  of  AVhately,  who  drew  a  premium 
on  an  apple  orchard,  made  the  following  state- 
ment : 

My  orchard  contains  over  100  trees,  a  part  of 
which  were  set  in  1844,  otliers  in  1847,  and  the 
remainder  in  1848.  The  holes  were  dug  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  about  two  feet  deep,  and  filled 
with  a  compost  of  swamp  muck  and  bam  yard 
manure.  The  trees  were  carefully  set  in  tha 
spring  of  the  year,  which  I  consider  preferable  to 


M  the  outset,  I  tried  but  three  acres,  by  way  if  2ii  Jf,,.  '°°  4T'  ^"  *  i  ^ .''''''. 
^veriment;  and,  after  ydtuemnfS^  iMwIt,  I  ^  »«"»»«•    ^  ^^^  »<>*  ^^^  V^«^^-        ^ 
eoiiSmied  nntU  I  had  treated  the  ten  acm  aUk».'     wkaufy,  N^.  7, 1853.       ^^'*^''''  ^^*"' 
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KA8S.  STATE  BOABD  OF  AGBICDL- 
TUER 

TuKSOAT,  Jamuabt  17, 1864. 

Board  met  at  the  State  House.  Present:  His 
Ezcellencj,  the  Governor,  the  Lirut.  Governor, 
and  J^CMTARY  of  State.  From  those  appouated 
by  the  Gov.  and  Council,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
and  from  the  counties ;  Messrs.  Brewer,  of  the 
Hampden,  Brown,  of  the  Middlesex,  OLAFF,of  tiie 
Frataklin,  Dodge,  of  the  Worcester,  TRENCH,of  the 
Norfolk,  Lawton,  of  the  Housatonic,  Page,  of  the 
Bristol,  Proctor,  of  the  Essex,  Reed,  of  the  Berk- 
shire, Smith,  of  the  Hampshire,  and  SfrIovb,  of 
the  Plymouth,  societies. 

Afler  the  reading  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
mooting  by  Mr.  Flint,  the  Secretary,  a  brief 
discussion  ensued,  relative  to  the  farm  connected 
with  the  Reform  School,  at  Watboro',  and  then 
the  Secretary  commenced  the  reading  of  his  first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board.  The  reading  was 
continued  through  the  day,  but  often  interrupted 
by  animated  and  most  instructive  discuesioDS  by 
the  members  of  the  Board.  The  reading  and  dis- 
cussions continued  through  the  day,  until  a  late 
hour,  when  the  Board  adjourned. 

Wkdnbsdat,  Jasuabt  18. 

Beading  of  the  report  was  resumed,  and  after 
being  contiaued  two  hours,  was  suspended  for  the 
transaction  of  other  business — when,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Proctor,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School  at  West- 
boro%  bo  authorized  to  make  all  such  arrange- 
menta  as  they  may  think  advisable,  and  to  join  in 
such  petition  or  recommendation  for  authority 
from  the  Legislature,  as  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

Thuksdat,  January  19. 
The  reading  of  the  report  was  resumed,  and  oc- 
cupied most  of  the  day,  and  was  not  concluded, 
'when  it  was  laid  aside  for  the  transaction  of  other 
business.     It  was  then 

Voted,  That  in  the  opim<m  of  this  Board,  if  it 
shall  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Legislature  to 
grant  acts  of  incorporation  for  agricultural  so- 
cieties, the  geographical  limits  of  such  societies 
should  be  distinctly  defined,  so  that  no  two  socie- 
ties hereafter  to  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  the 
State,  shall  cover  the  same  territory. 

On  motion,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  request- 
ed to  prepare  and  report  to  the  Board  an  Essay  on 
the  Culture  and  Preservation  of  Fruit,  and  a  sim- 
ilar vote  was  passed  requesting  Harvt  Dodge,  of 
Sutton,  to  report  on  the  culture  of  the  Turnip. 

Voted,  That  the  services  of  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Secretary  of  this  Board,  have  been  faithfully  and 
efficiently  performed,  and  his  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  oflBce  meets  the  entire  approbation  of 
Board.    The  Board  then  adjourned. 


PEACH  TBEE8. 

The  large  crop  of  peaches  last  year  destroyed  a 
great  many  trees ;  almost  all  orchards  sliow  the  ef- 
fects of  it  in  their  broken  and  dangling  branches. 
These  should  be  sawed  off  now,  if  not  already  done, 
and  the  heads  of  all  those  not  broken  down  headed 
in.  We  give  below  from  Cole's  Fruit  Book,  a 
description  with  illustrations,  of  the  proper  man- 
ner of  performing  the  work. 


unpruned. 


"  Prune  peaches  in  fall,  or  early  in  spring.  The 
fell  is  preferable,  as  by  the  reduction  of  the  top, 
the  tree  will  be  loss  exposed  to  injury.  Prune  at 
the  extremities,  by  cutting  off  one-third,  or,  when 
very  luxuriant,  one-half  of  the  last  growth.  This 
mode  is  called  shortening-in  or  heading-in,  and  it 
is  most  conveniently  performed  with  stout  shears, 
having  long,  wooden  handles. 

Trws  pruned  in  this  way  will  bear  earlier,  and 
produce  larger,  fairer,  and  better  fruit,  and  larger 
crops  to  the  acre,  if  set  near,  as  we  have  recom- 
mended ;  and  this  mode  will  prevent  over-bearing, 
by  reducing  the  blossom-buds,  apd  save  the  ex- 
pense of  thinning  the  fruit.  It  will  also  keep  up 
a  constant  succession  of  new  wood  for  the  next 
crop,  for  the  fruit  is  on  the  previous  year's  growth. 

Thib  is  by  far  the  best  system  of  pruning,  as  it 
keeps  the  trees  low  and  close,  saving  them  from 
destruction  by  excessive  crops,  heavy  winds,  damp 
snow,  slcct,  and  ice.  It  also  economizes  room,  by 
many  trees  to  the  acre ;  it  promotes  health,  vigor 
and  longevity,  and  a  constant  production  of  good 
fruit. 


SII0RTBNE1>-[N. 


This  system  is  now  becoming  general,  and  high- 
ly useful.  A  tree  shortened-in  is  covered  with 
fruit  and  foliage,  like  the  neat  small  figure ;  while 
the  unpruTted  tree  (or  that  pruned  only  at  the 
trunk)  presents  the  deformity  of  naked  branohef , 
with  the  fruit  and  foliage  only  at  the  extremities, 
like  the  large,  ugly  figure,  first  given. 


Agriculture  at  Fkaminoham. — We  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  our  friends  at  Fra- 
minghara  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  inst.,  at  their 
Lyceum  and  Fiurmer's  dub.    There  was  an  ad^ 
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dre08  and  afterwards  a  discuflsion  on  the  question 
"^"Haw  can  farming  be  made  so  profitable  and  at- 
traakte  that  farmers'  sons  will  choose  thdr  fathers' 
ooatpationV'  Meflsrs.  P.  Johnson,  C.  Oafin,  0. 
B.  Traut,  Major  Whxklee,  Sihon  Bbown,  Thoxas 
QouLD,  Wx.  BucKMiNSTER,  and  others,  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  many  valuable  facts  were 
elicited.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  citiaeus  of  that 
w^thy  and  beautiful  town  so  earnestly  engaged 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture. 


EZTBACTS  AND  BBFIIES. 

MILK  WKED— MOWING  MACHINES. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  practicable  method  to 
destroy  milk  weed  t  I  have  it  on  my  ffirm,  and  it 
is  increasing  very  fast,  (a.) 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mowing  machines 
now  in  use,  and  will  you  give  me  your  opinion 
which  is  the  best  ?  I  have  come  to  the  condusion 
that  I  must  have  one  for  the  next  season,  and  it  is 
very  important  to  get  the  best,  (b,) 

York,  Me.  Charles  Moodt 

(a.)  Thorough  cultivation  will  eradicate  milk 
weedy  sorrel,  white  weed,  (ox-eye  daisy,)  and  this- 
tles, from  a  single  field ;  but  if  milk  weed  pre- 
vails in  the  pasture  lands,  and  springs  up,  as  we 
have  sometimes  seen  it,  extensively,  under  the 
walls  and  other  plioes  where  the  soil  is  not  culti- 
vated, you  must  cut  them  down  about  the  time  of 
their  flowering,  and  persist  in  it  as  often  as  they 
spring  up.  They  will  not  live  long,  deprived  of 
their  stems  and  leaves. 

(*.)  In  the  Monthly  Farmer,  vol.  4,  p.  370,  you 
will  find  an  engraving  of  Ketchum's  Mowing  Ma- 
chine, a.nd  in  vol.  5,  p.  457,  a  description  of  the 
xnachine,  and  the  manner  of  working  it,  by  Mr. 
K>  himself.  }^ot  having  yet  used  any  of  these 
maohinee,  we  can  only  give  the  opinion  formed 
by  seeing  several  kinds,  and  by  what  others  have 
said  of  them.  This  opinion  is  that  the  machine 
spoken  of  above  is  the  best  yet  introduced.  They 
are  manufactured  and  sold  by  Mesers.  Buggies, 
Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  who  have  the  right  for  New 
England.  In  their  Illustrated  Catalogue  (a  copy 
of  which  we  have  requested  them  to  send  you)  you 
will  find  a  faithful  drawing  of  the  machine,  with 
some  testimonials  of  its  qualifications.  It  ii 
intention  to  try  one  of  them  nextbcason. 

MAPLE    SUGAR. 

Gents: — ^Below  you  have  an  answer  to  *»Who 
^n  beat  this?"  Your  humble  namesake,  Bitel 
Smith,  i^ade  this  season  past,  4250  lbs.  maple  su- 
gar on  his  farm,  and  in  this  town  was  made  the 
same  spring,  135,000  lbs.!  a.  b.  c. 

COITNTY  SOCIETIES. 

D^iR  Sir  :— I  should  like  to  see  an  article  thor- 
oughly canvassing  the  merits  of  County  Agricultu- 
ral &)cioties— giving  instances  of  their  practical 
benefit,  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  same — 
officers  and  committees  necessary — ^mode  of  con- 
ducting fairs— systems  of  ptremiums^  &c.,  also 
presenting  the  obstacles  to  their  formation,  success 


or  practical  value— ^and  objeetionBto  them  ( 
tained  by  any.  I  have  taken  your  paper  the  past 
year,  and  have  been  entirel;^  satisfied  with,  and 
prize  it  the  more  highly  as  it  eschews  long,  often 
repeated  personal  controversies,  which  so  readily 
find  access  to  some  other  papers. 

B.  F.  HASDoiru. 
Freehold,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1854. 

Bkmasks. — ^Who  will  gratify  our  comopondcBl 
and  thoDsands  of  other  ]nqairers,]n  the  partioolaa 
mentioned.  Having  his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
subject,  cannot  he  write  the  article  himadf,  as 
weU,  or  bettor,  than  any  other  person !  We  hope 
hewiU  tiy. 

A  little,  YOUNO,  SUFFOLK  PIO. 

Mr.  Joseph  BATVoim,  of  Hubbardston,  writes 
us  that  Mr.  John  Brownino,  of  that  town,  kiHed 
a  Suffolk  pig  on  the  day  that  it  was  nine  months 
old,  <<whidi  vreighed  when  dressed  and  well  dried 
off,  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  /" 

A  riNE  PIG. 

Mr.  JosiAH  W.  Pottiorkw,  of  Ludlow,  Vt-, 
slaughtered  a  pig  on  the  6th  of  Dee.  which  waa 
247  days  old  and  weighed  356  pounds  \ 

TBI  concord  GRAFB. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Gospel  Banner^ 
whether  the  new  grape  introduced  by  E.  "W.  Bull, 
Esq.,  "is  the  Isabella,"  we  have  to  say  that  it  is 
not,  nor  a  seedling  of  the  Isabella — ^nor  like  it, 
"being  of  different  shape,  larger,  handsomer,  and 
better,"  as  was  pronounced  by  good  judges  at  the 
Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  who  tested  both  at 
the  same  time. 

In  his  Magazine  for  December,  Mr.  Hovxy 
says : — "It  has  not  only  proved  by  far  the  earliest 
grape  we  have,  but  also  one  of  the  most  deUcioua, 
having,  in  the  place  of  the  musky  flavor  of  tke 
Isabella,  the  rich  aroma  of  the  Catawba,  wii^ 
which  probably  its  parent  was  somewhat  ferti- 
lized." We  have  tested  the  grape  for  two  yean 
past  and  have  confidence  in  the  statements  made  of. 
it. 

PASTURE    BRAKES. 

Inquiry  by  T.  J.  Leonard,  Weston,  Vt.  "How 
shall  I  destroy  the  common  pasture  brake?"  Well, 
we  don't  know — ^it  is  a  hard  subject  to  deal  with. 
If  it  grew  in  bunches,  or  the  hassock  form,  you 
might  undermine  them  with  the  bog  hoe ;  but  if 
it  is  what  we  suppose  you  mean,  the  brake  that 
springs  up  in  nearly  all  moist  lands  that  are  not 
cultivated,  the  common  pteris  aquilina,  you  will 
find  it  a  difficult  plant  to  eradicate  short  of  plow- 
ing and  thorough  cultivation.  Try  a  thick  spot  of 
them  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  salt  spiead  on  in 
January,  and  next  summer,  when  in  bloom,  try 
another  patch  by  mowing  them  off  as  closely  as 
you  can.  Burning  will  not  destroy  the  roots  un- 
less the  bum  is  very  deep.  We  shall  look  to  you 
for  some  reliable  information  in  relation  to  the 
subject. 
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To  IsRAXL  Hbsbick,  Derrtfy  N,  H.  We  leply  to 
your  queries  aa  to  what  books  we  would  reooom- 
mead  for  the  inquiring  farmer,  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  A  few  only  will  be  mentioned,  vii. 
— Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ; 
Dana's  Muck  Manual ;  Elements  of  SdentifioAgrl 
oulture,  by  Norton ;  American  Muck  Book ;  Ru- 
xal  Architectuze,  by  Allen ;  Flruit  Qaiden,  by  Bar- 
ly ;  Bridgeman's  Gardener's  Aanstant  and  Eitohen 
Gardener's  Instructor ;  Rodger's  Scientific  Agri- 
eulture,  and  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
wnd  Geology,  by  Johnston ;  «the  Fanner's  Com- 
pamon,byBuel.  The  list  might  be  consideiablyei;- 
i3Skded,  but  these  would  make  a  good  hegimning. 

OOMPUnNTABT. 

*'  The  great  subject  of  agriculture  is  attracting 
laore  and  more  attention  every  day,  and  I  am 
truly  glad  to  see  that  it  begins  to  assume  the  im- 
portance that  it  really  £serves.  Tour  paper, 
which  comes  promptly  every  week,  is  full  of  the 
right  kind  of  matter,  and  if  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
with  such  a  help  in  his  hands,  fiuls  to  learn,  then 
I  shall  think  there  is  not  much  hopes  of  this  gen- 
ecation.  You  have  undertaken  a  vast  work,  and 
I  should  think  in  some  respects,  a  discour^ 
one,  for  even  in  this  19th  century  there  are  those 
so  *  old  fosyish'  that  they  are  not  vrillin^  to 
practice  or  believe  anything  they  may  see  in  a  book 
or  newspaper.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  are 
those  who  do  appreciate  your  labors. 

Newton  Centre,  1854.  j.  r.  c.  & 

BEFININO  CinSR. 

DxAR  Sir  : — ^If  you  will  give  a  friend  the  best 
method  to^n«  ciJer,  and  saj  whether  any  article 
should  be  added  to  prevent  it  from  growing  hard, 
I  am  confident  you  vrill  oblige  many. 

A  Subscriber. 

If  you  wish  to  be  very  nice  with  it,  filter  through 
sand,  add  half  a  pint  of  mustard  seed  to  each  bar- 
rel, in  a  long  bag,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  it  to 
swell.  After  standing  in  the  tightly-Hslosed  casks 
several  months,  rack  and  bottle,  but  do  not  drive 
the  corks  until  the  cider  has  stood  in  the  bottle  24 
hours. 

GRAPES. 

"  Which  are  the  best  grapes — the  Concord  or 
the  Diana?  and  which  make  the  best  wine." 
Bedford,  N.  H.  p.  m. 

The  Concord  grape  has  been  pronounced  by 
many  good  judges  to  be  superior  to  the  Diana.  It 
has  not  the  musky  flavor  of  the  Diana,  but  a  rich 
aroma  instead,  which  is  to  most  people  more  agree- 
able. It  is  very  thin  skinned,  has  an  abundant 
juice,  and  makes  an  excellent  wine.  We  under- 
stand it  will  be  for  sale  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  by  the 
first  of  April  next,  and  will  be  advertised  in  the 
papers. 

The  Concord  grape  is  said  also  to  surpass  the 
Diana  in  its  more  ^ngorous  growth  and  bearing. 
The  Diana  has  been  growing  for  four  years  past 
by  the  side  of  the  Concord,  and  does  not  bear  one- 
sixth  part  the  crop  which  the  Concord  grape  does. 


PRSMIUM  FOR  VARJfS. 

«We  have  often  thought,  that  one  of  the  best 

modes  of  encouraging  the  fi&rmer,  vras  to  ofier  pte- 

miumg  for  the  entire  management  of  the  tern. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  result  of  such  offers 

in  the  County  of  Hampden,  the  present  season. 

Three  competitors  appeared. 

Mr.8tebblns,oiialkniiof..« Macni. 

Mr.  Smitli,  on  a  fonn  of 73  acr«|* 

Mr.  Powers,  on  a  fkrm  of 87  acrea. 


JjBoanUng  to. . 
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Mr.BtobUiMalateaUanettprofltat $10ei,7ft 

Mr.  SmiUi  sUtea  his  nett  profit  at 1240,60 

Mr.  PofW«rs  Btatea  hU  neit  profit  at 1166,96 

Amoantingto $3197,60 

or  aa  average  of  more  than  $17  per  acre.  Who 
vrill  say  that  tids  is  not  a  fiur  income  from  lands 
that  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  $100  the  acre  ? 
Who  will  say  there  is  no  profit  in  farming!" 

WHAT  KARLT  DCFRISSIONS  DO. 

The  extract  below  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a 
firm  doing  an  extensive  business  in  one  of  our 
cities,  whose  reputation  for  energy  and  integrity 
is  well  known  to  all  in  our  Commonwealth,  and 
whose  business  operations  arc  extended  to  nearly 
an  the  marts  of  trade  in  fke  cirilked  world.  See 
what  they  say  for  rural  life.  We  empharize  a 
ftw  vrords  by  inserting  them  In  italics. 

"As  we  were  bom  farmers'  boys,  we  took  our 
first  industrial  lessons  in  riding  horse  to  plow,  drop- 
piiig  com,  driving  cows  to  pasture,  or  'joeund 
drove  the  team  afi^d,'  and  are  indeUed  fer  whM 
of  energy  we  have,  and  love  of  labor,  to  just  thai 
trmmng.  Although  our  tillage  is  mainly  in  other 
fields,  our  early  associations  and  primitive  tastes 
remain  with  aU  the  fervor  of  a  first  love,  and  hay- 
ing our  jgardens,  to  which  we  have  lat^y  added 
five  or  SIX  acres,  'suitably  dirided  into  mowing 
tillage,  pasture  and  woodland,*  we  are  growa 
young  again,  and  have  to  express  our  obligations 
for  the  welcome  weekly  visits  of  the  JV.  E.  Far- 

fr." 

Tes,  valued  friends,  and  what  is  more  than 
growing  "young  again,*'  you  will  never  grow  old 
in  tiie  garden ;  employment  there  is  perpetual 
lifb.  The  tenement  you  occupy  may  by-and-by 
fiitlter  and  fiul  to  do  the  soul's  bidding,  but  the 
spirit  itsdf  will  still  dwell  in  the  green  pasturetf 
beside  the  still  waters,  until  it  passes  on  to  it* 
higher  and  holier  state. 

A    CRITICTSK. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  correspond- 
ent, signed  "CoNSiSTKNCT,"  saying  some  good 
things  of  ourselves,  and  indulging  in  some  criti- 
cisms upon  those  who  would  impress  the  public 
mind,  if  they  could,  with  the  idea  that  we  aze 
mere  "book  farmers,"  knowing  Uttle  or  nothing 
of  the  practical  operations  of  the  art.  The  criti-. 
cisms  are  severe,  but  just,  but  we  shall  withhold 
them  at  present,  beHcving  that  in  pursuing  our 
plain  path  of  duty,  regardless  of  the  carpings  of 
the  ill-natured,  we  shall  in  the  best  manner  sob- 
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serve  the  intereets  df  our  readers.    The  extract 
which  we  make  says— 

«*As  to  your  being  book-fitrmen,  that  may  be 
opinion  rather  than  a  matter  of  fact.  I  asked  an 
eminent  a^iculturist  (a  man  of  discrimination 
and  sound  judgment,  who  has  been  President  of 
one  of  the  most  thrifty  county  societies  in  this 
State,  and  as  such  reflected  honor  upon  himself 
and  the  society,)  which  paper  publisned  in  this 
State,  he  would  recommena  a  fanaer  to  take  to 
aid  and  assist  him  in  his  calling ;  he  answered 
without  hesitation,  The  New  England  Farmer. 

'  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Smith,  of  Charlotte^  F/., 
writes  41S  that  he  has  prevented  the  rotting  of  po- 
tatoes by  sprinkling  the  tops  with  ashes,  as  soon 
as  they  made  their  appearance,  a  teble  spoonful 
to  each  hill,  and  after  hoeing  applying  the  same 
amount  again.  The  ashes  were  applied  immedi- 
ately after  a  shower,  or  upon  a  heavy  dew.  Aft»r 
such  applications  he  has  had  no  rotten  potatoes. 

THE  WHITE  DAISY. 

Joseph  W.  Newton,  Nonoich,  Vt.  The  best 
way  to  kill  out  the  white  daisy  is  to  pbw  deep, 
manure  well,  and  cultivate  carefully.  When  the 
plant  is  not  very  thickly  set  it  is  often  weeded  out, 
but  it  requires  considerable  patience  and  per- 
severance. Cattle  will  not  feed  it  down,  and 
standing  in  the  grass  fields,  you  cannot  cut  it  when 
iQ  bloom,  so  as  to  injure  it,  nor  poison  it  with 
salt  or  any  other  nostrum  that  we  know  of.  The 
I^w,  manure  and  hoe,  with  some  new  plant  in- 
troduced, will  gain  you  the  victory.  With  re- 
gard to  your  other  inquiry.  We  consider  clover 
the  best  plant  to  plow  in  as  a  green  manure. 
Tom  it  under,  not  when  in  its  most  green  and 
Buoculent  state,  but  when  the  heads  are  turned  a 
little  brown  ;  that  is,  when  it  first  begins  to  de- 
cline. SiNCLAiK  says  an  acre  when  in  flower, 
yielded  him  20,418  pounds,  oontoining  717  pounds 
of  nutritive  matter.  Thepoots  apa  neariy  as  valu- 
able as  the  top. 

Levi  Shed,  milsboro\  .N  H,  Plow  your 
Bieadow  as  deep  as  you  can  with  two  pair  of  oxen, 
early  in  August ;  pulverize  it  with  the  Cttltivator 
and  harrow  into  as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible ;  ma- 
nure with  bam  manure  if  you  can — ^if  not,  apply 
300  pounds  of  guano  per  acre,  broadcast,  and 
harrow  in  with  the  seed.  An  application  of  ashes 
would  be  highly  beneficial.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  take  up  one  or  two  acres  each  year,  and 
work  and  manure  thoroughly,  than  to  attempt 
more? 


Farming  in  New  England. —The  especial  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  article  of  "D. 
0.,"  in  this  number,  and  to  other  papers  which 
will  follow  this  on  the  same  subject.  The  writer 
fa  well  informed  on  the  topic  he  has  chosen,  and 
writes  with  such  directness  and  force,  that  his  ar- 
ticle will  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 


8B00HD  AOBICULTU&AL  MEETIVG, 

A*  Tn  %tkrm  Boris,  Jak.  84, 18M. 

Subject. — Is  the  Increased  Culture  of  In^an 
Com  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Farmers  of  thig 
Commonwealth  t  • 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Flirt, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  stated 
that  the  Governor  vras  prevented  from  being  pres- 
ent by  indisposition,  but  that  he  would  take  pleas- 
ure in  attending  whenever  hip  health  would  per- 
mit. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Srh  Spraque,  of  Dazboiy, 
was  called  to  the  chair ;  Mr.  Sprague  announced 
the  subject  for  disoussion,  and  oflfored  a  few  ra- 
marks  tiiereon. 

The  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  Indian  Com^ 
he  said,  was  one  of  great  importance  to  the  far- 
mers of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  native  product  of 
our  soil,  and  has  always  been  a  principal  crop 
vrith  our  farmers.  We  could  cultivate  it  with 
greater  profit  than  at  present,  were  it  not  for^he 
facility  vrith  which  it  can  be  raised  in  the  great 
Misrissippi  valley,  where  it  costs  not  more  thaa 
fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  Tet  we  have 
the  advantage'of  transportation  in  our  favor,  which 
keeps  com  here  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  cents  per 
bui^Lel. 

We  have  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  the  varie- 
ties to  be  planted,  as  well  as  regards  the  modes  of 
culture.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  this 
respect  within  a  few  years.  The  crops  have  been 
doubled  ;  we  must  plant  less,  manure  and  culti^ 
vate  better.  Com  he  conadered  one  of  the  best 
materials  for  fiittening  cattle  he  knew  of,  proba- 
bly better  than  oil  cake.  Nothing  imparts  more 
strength  and  power  of  endurance  to  cattle. 

[Mr.  Flint  suggested  to  the  meeting  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  have  lectures  not  exceed- 
ing three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  at  these  meet- 
ings, on  practical  subjects,  to  be  followed  by  dis- 
cussions ;  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  had  voted  to  furnish  $100 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  lectures,  if  they  were 
desired  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Simon  Brown  advocated  the  measure,  and 
moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  secure  lec- 
turers for  such  occasions  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  motion  was  carried.] 

The  discussion  was  then  resumed,  by  Dr.  Ret- 
NOLDS  of  Concord,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Ho  said,  Johnston's  table  of  the  nutritive 
matter  yielded  per  acre,  when  cultivated  in  difiTer- 
ent  crops,  if  reduced  to  data  corresponding  to  the 
crops  yielded  by  our  soils  in  New  England,  though 
somewhat  different  from  his  results,  cannot  fail  to 
throw  some  light  upon  this  subject. 

Johnston  takes  thirty  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation.  But  land 
with  us  that  vrill  yield  25  bushels  of  wheat  or  50 
bushels  of  oats,  will  yield  50  bushels  of  com.  Our 
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Agricultural  Societies  have  not,  for  jears  past, 
^yen  a  premium  for  com  to  lees  than  from-  70  to 
100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  no  good  farmer  will 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  50  bushels.  We  will 
therefore  take  50  bushels  for  the  ground  of  our 
calculation.  Johnston  adopts  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel 
•0  the  standard  weight.  This  is  4  lbs.  more  than 
our  standard  weight,  but  Massachusetts  com  will 
weigh  60  lbs.  as  often  as  56.  We  will  therefore 
.  take  60  lbs. 

50  bushels  of  com  at  60  lbs.  the  bushel, will  weigh 
3000  lbs.  One  bushel  of  com  by  his  analysis 
yields  53|  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter.  The  nutritive 
matter  in  one  lb.  then  wiU  be  represented  by 
161-180  of  a  lb.  or  14J  ounces  nearly. 

The  nutritive  matter  in  1  lb.  of  meal  is  by  the 
same  analysis  11  2-10  oz.  nearly.  25  bushels  of 
wheat  at  60  lbs.  the  bushel,  is  1,500  lbs.  Then 
wo  have  3000  lbs.  of  com  at  14}  oz.  to  the  lb., 
and  1500  lbs.  of  wheat  at  11  2-10  oz.  to  the  lb 
Now  if  we  multiply  the  number  of  pounds  of  com 
by#he  ounces  of  nutritive  matter  in  a  pound,  and 
the  number  of  pounds  of  wheat  by  the  number  of 
ounces  of  nutritive  matter  in  a  pound,  we 
shall  have  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter  yielded 
by  the  two  crops  respectively. 

3000  X  14.5  -  2T18I  lbs. 
1500  X  11.2  -  1050  lbs: 

Difference,    1688  . 

in  favor  of  the  corn,  or  considerably  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  acre 
of  wheat.  We  call  the  wheat  straw  equal  to  the 
com  straw,  which  wc  think  about  a  fair  estimate. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  matter  which  we 
ought  also  to  present. 

25  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1,65  per  bushel  will 
amount  to  $41,25.  50  bushels  of  com  at  90  cents 
will  be  $45,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,75  in  favor  of 
the  corn — which  will  just  about  pay  the  addition- 
al expense  of  cultivation. 

Thus  if  the  crop  is  to  be  sent  to  market,  the 
wheat  crop,  considering  the  smaller  cost  of  trans- 
portation, is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  com  crop 
For  the  feeding  of  stock  or  hogs  the  com  crop  is 
worth  more  than  double  the  wheat  crop. 

If  we  institute  a  similar  comparison  between 
the  oom  crop  and  the  turnip  crop,  we  shall  ascer- 
tain their  comparative  value.  We  will  take 
of  Johnston's  estimate,  15  tons  to  the  acre,  as  data, 
and  we  shall  have  3600  lbs.  of  nutritive  matter 
from  the  acre.  Now  if  we  add  to  thenatritiTe 
matter  in  the  com  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
stover— viz.  1020  lbs.,  we  shall  have  3738  lbs. 
mtritive  matter  in  the  com  crop,whichi8  138  lbs. 
more  than  that  in  the  turnip  crop.  Carrying  on 
the  same  analysist  we  find  that  a  pound .  of  tur- 
nips contains  1 11-16  ounces  of  nutritive  matter 
to  the  pound,  while  a  pound  of  com  contains  14j| 
oanees.  Then  one  pound  of  com  is  equal  in  nutrl- 
tive  matter  to  8|  lbs.  of  turnips  nearly. 


If  we  reckon  turnips  at  50  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
we  shall  have  one  bushel  of  com  equal  to  10 
bushels  and  20  pounds  of  turnips.  If  com  is 
worth  90,  then  tumips  are  worth  a  fraction  less 
than  9  cents  a  bushel,  for  consumption.  Tumips 
have  been  worth  from  25  to  30  cents  a  bushel 
{his  winter  in  this  market.  If  we  take  12  tons  of 
tumips  to  the  acre,  which  we  think  a  truer  basis 
for  our  calculation,  we  shall  have  858  lbs.  of  nu- 
tritive matter  in  favor  of  the  com  crop.  If  we 
allow  15  tons  of  turnips  to  the  acre,  the  oil  in  the 
com  will  be  more  than  double  that  in  the  tumips, 
and  on  this  the  fiittening  property  essentially  de- 
pends,        t 

If  we  compare  clover  hay,  at  2  tons  to  the  acre, 
we  shall  have  2420  lbs.  of  nutritive,  to  3738  lbs. 
of  nutritive  matter  in  the  com  crop.  We  find  that 
1  lb.  of  clover  hay  yields  8|  ounces  of  nutritive 
matter  to  the  lb.,  nearly,  making  120  lbs.  of  clo- 
ver hay  fully  equal  to  a  bushel  of  com.  Then 
when  com  is  90  cents  a  bushel,  clover  hay  should 
be  worth  $15.  For  as  120  lbs.  of  hay  are  to  90 
cents,  so  are  2000  lbs.  to  $15. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  that  1  lb.  of  meal  is 
equal  to  4  lbs.  of  good  hay.  If  so,  yankee  farmers 
would  not  use  hay  worth  $20  per  ton,  when  the 
nutritive  matter  which  it  yields  is  worth  but  $7,50 
compared  with  com.  The  fact  is,  that  2  lbs.  of 
good  hay  is  about  equal  to  1  lb.  of  meal.  This 
makes  hay'  worth  $15,  when  60  lbs.  of  com  is 
worth  90  cents.  At  the  present  prices,  we  had 
better  use  more  oom  than  we  do.  Meadow  hay, 
at  one  ton  and  a  half  per  acre,  by  which,  I  sup- 
pose, Johnston  means  other  kinds  of  cultivated 
hay  than  clover,  yields  1720  lbs.  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter, less  than  half  the  nutritive  matter  contained 
in  50  bushels  of  com,  including  the  stover ;  mead- 
ow hay  yields  8  4-21  ounces  of  nutritive  matter  to 
the  lb. — a  fraction  less  than  clover. 

Johnston  makes  the  oat  crop  yield  more  nu- 
tritive matter  than  the  wheat  crop ;  but  he  calcu- 
lates from  oats  at  42  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  If  ws 
take  oats  at  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  we  find  that  the 
nutritive  matter  contained  in^50  bushels,  including 
the  straw,  is  2183  lbs.,  something  more  than  one 
half  the  value  of  the  com.  I  have  not  spoken  of 
the  potatoes,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop ; 
"  we  be  sure  of  27,000  lbs.  or  600  bushels  to 
the  acre,  we  should  have  5385  lbs.  of  nutritive 
matter*— 1647  lbs.  more  than  in  the  corn  crop. 

Mt^r  WoxBLBR,  of  Framingham,  considered 
com,  at  the  present  prices,  95  cents  to  $1,00  per 
bushel,  as  a  very  profitable  crop,  for  almost  any 
farmer  can  raise  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  tllo 
stalks  are  excellent  tor  cattle,  better  tluun  haj. 
He  thought  it  best  to  cultivate  com  on  a  flat  sur* 
face.  The  land  should  be  plowed  deep,  and  the 
com  planted  two  feet  apart  one  way  and  thrse 
the  other. 

Mr.  Baowjr,  of  Oonoord,  expressed  the  belief 
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that  ProTidenoe  intended  the  com  crop  shbold  he 
a  principal  one  in  New  England,  and  for  several 
reaflons.  In  the  first  place,  our  climate  is  admi- 
rahly  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  Our  dry  and 
hot  summers  perfect  the  com  crop  when  other 
crops  fail.  He  considered  it  one  of  the  mopt 
beautiful  crops  that  grows.  In  every  part  of  New 
England  it  may  be  raised  for  50  to  60  cents  per 
bushel,  and  in  the  event  of  a  general  war  in  Eu- 
rope, now  extremelv  probable,  a  great  and  un- 
usual demand  will  be  opened  for  it  for  some  time 
to  come.  Even  now,  our  exports  of  breadstuffs 
are  large,  and  have  amaadngly  increased  over  last 
year.  The  exports  from  the  port  6f  New  York 
from  Jan.  let  to  the  10th  in  iiie  years  1853  and 
1854,  were  as  follows : 

18ft3.  1854. 

WhMt,baih 161,419 410,848 


Corn. 
Flour,  bbli. 


.16,002 266,076 

.65,091 150,342 


Making  an  increase  in  the  value  exported  in 
two  weeks  this  year,  over  last,  of  $1,247,800.  In 
view  of  these  fkcts,  and  the  probable  increased 
demand,  Mr.  Brown  thought  it  would  be  good 
policy  for  New  England  farmers  to  pay  especial 
attention  to  the  crop.  He  considered  the  fodder 
obtained  from  corn-fields,  yieldimg  50  or  60  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  as  worth  as  much  as  the  average 
crop  of  English  hay  we  cut  to  the  acre. 

Major  Wheei^r  said  he  used  to  think  the  com 
crop  a  very  exhausting  one  to  the  land,  but  now 
he  felt  convinced  that  there  was  no  crop  less  ex- 
hausting. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  much  attention  had 
been  devoted  in  Plymouth  county,  to  the  raising 
of  com,  and  with  great  success,  yields  of  100,  120, 
and  even  145  bushels  to  the  acre  being  attained 
The  com  is  planted  closely,  not  more  than  two 
feet  apart.  Some  have  planted  two  feet  apart 
one  way  and  18  inches  the  other,  and  succeeded 
well.  On  certain  kinds  of  soil,  when  planted 
closely,  the  com,  will  shade  the  ground,  which  is 
better*than  to  expose  the  soil  to  the  heat  of  the 
month  of  August,  particularly  if  it  be  high  land 
Yet  he  would  not  recommend  as  a  general  rule, 
or  as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  planting  of  com 
less  than  three  feet  apart.  The  com  planted  in 
Plymouth  county  has  a  small  stalk,  with  a  full 
large  ear. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  believed  that 
com  did  better  when  planted  closely.  If  Ihe  land 
ii  well  manured,  there  are  not  so  many  suckers, 
when  planted  in  this  manner.  On  two  lots  of 
which  he  was  cognizant,  the  thickly  planted  com 
«Sd  better  than  that  which  was  planted  with  lon- 
ger intervals  between.  Ho  believed  that  a  good 
fidr  acre  of  com  fodder,  contained  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  an  acre  of  hay,  and  he  thought  that 
rairing  com  was  a  good  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  hay.  It  will  draw  more  from  the  land  than 
bay,  bat  nothing  in  oomparison  with  other  crops. 


Mr.  PsocTOR,  of  Danvers,  thought  the     oom 
crop  was  worthy  of  increased  attention,  because 
it  was  one  of  the  most  certain  crops.    True,  we 
sometimes  lose  the  crop  by  frost,  as  in  1816, 
and  perhaps  once  or  twice  since,  but  it  is  very 
rarely  the  case.    It  is  as  certain,  if  not  more  00, 
than  any  other  crop  of  gmin  we  raise.    With  in- 
creased attention  to  culture,  our  average  crops 
would  be  increased  50  per  cent. — they  could  be 
brought  up  to  50  bu.  per  acre.  Mr. Proctor  alluded 
to  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  a  crop,  from  the  lack  of 
a  standard  measure,  and  stated  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  had  decided  that  80  Ihs  of  com,  as 
taken  from  the  field  in  the  ear,  constitutes  a  hosli- 
el.   Bat  when  this  oom  is  fit  to  grind  it  will  hsTe 
shrunk  20  per  cent.    One  consideration  which  fi^ 
vors  the  raising  of  com,i8  that  the  drought  occur- 
ring in  August  and  September,  which  is  so  an- 
noying to  farmers,  may  be  counteracted  by  raising 
green  com  for  fodder,  which  is  the  best  axticle 
that  can  be  fed  to  cows.    The  ^quantity  tha^can 
be  raised  has  hardly  any  limit.    After  cutting  his 
hay,  the  farmer  can  turn  the  sod,  and  plant  oom. 
The  fiirmers  of  Essex  County  regard  it   as  the 
be°t  mode  of  guarding  against  drought. 

Mr.  Lawton,  of  Berkshire  County,  stated  that 
the  committee  of  the  Housatonic  Ag.  So.  selected 
a  rod  in  a  lot  of  40  acres  of  com  offered  for  pre- 
mium,— that  rod  being  neither  the  best  nor  the 
poorest  in  the  lot,  but  as  near  an  average  as  they 
could  judge— and  reckoning  from  the  yield  of  that 
rod,  tixo  amount  per  acre  was  a  trifle  over  100 
bushels  per  acre.  He  considered  com  fodder  ex- 
cellent for  cattle ;  it  will  make  a  cow  give  more  . 
milk  than  anything  else.  The  'com  used  in  Berk- 
shire is  the  yellow  12  rowed  com,  resembling  vezy 
much  the  Dutton.  Would  plant  three  feet  apart 
and  four  kernels  in  a  hill.  Turn  the  furrow  over 
flat  and  harrow  down,  and  then  plant  the  oom 
with  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  plaster. 

Mr.  Bcckminster  inquired  whether  some  other 
variety,  as  the  sweet  com, .  although  less  bulky, 
might  not  contain  more  nutriment  than  the  Sout^- 
em  com? 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Sutton,  offered  a  few  remarks 
enforcing  the  advantage  of  plowing  deep  for  com. 
He  would  plow  11  inches. 

The  Chairman,  then,  at  half  pai«t9  o'cio<d[,  aad- 
nounced  the  subject  for  next  Tuesday  evening,  4m 
follovrs,  and  the  meeting  adjoumed : 

^^Whatcanbe  done  to  make  the  Home  of  the 
Farmer  more  attractive  and  agreeableV^ 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  lecture  at  the 
next  meetmg. 

Mbasvuino  Corn. — ^To  measure  com  in  the  en 
in  a  crib :  Multiply  the  length,  vridth  and  depth 
of  the  bin  together,  and  their  product  by  4^.  Cut 
off  the  ri^ht  hand  figure,and  the  remaining  figures 
will  be  the  number  of  bushels  of  shelled  com,  and 
the  figiure  at  the  right,  the  decimal  of  a  bushel. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


JOHN  8AVL, 

WASHINGTOK  CITY,  D.  C, 

^■^Bl^  Hm  to  offer  to  his  Patrong  and  the  publiOi  the  rab- 
^^^^^B  joined  list  of  Nnraery  Stock.  The  whole  is  of 
^^■I^K  flneet  deeeription,  in  the  beet  order,  and  will  be 
9^^^^   told  reaflonabte. 

-J  200CedrusAfricana,6to0aDdl2tol8inGhee, 

^■^■■*»    1,000      "      deodara,  1  year  seedlingg. 
500  Cedrufl  deodara,  6  to  9  and  12  to  18  inches. 
aOO      "  *•         a  to  S  feet. 

fiOO  Fnnebral  Cypress,  4  to  6  and  6  to  0  Md  0  to  U  liiehM. 
l^OOO  Junipers  l^Ush,  6  Inches. 
1,000      **  '«  1  to  2  and  2  to  8  feet. 

1,000  Finns  excelsa,  1  year  seedlings. 

600  '^^  "       9  to  12  and  12  to  24  hichei. 

6,000  Scotch  Firs,  8  to  9  inches. 
900,000  SUver  Firs,  European,  4  to  5  and  8  to  7  inched 
•0,000      **  **       *^       7  to  8  and  8  to  9  inches. 

10,000      "  "        <'        1  to  2  and  2  to  8  flwt. 

3,000      (*      Webbiana.  4  to  5  and  6  to  8  inches. 
fiOO,000  Nonray  Spruce,  4  to  8  inches. 
•00,000      *«  **       8  to  8  inches. 

00,000      *«  «*       9  to  12  inches. 

10,000      *«  "       1  to  2  and  2  to  8  feet. 

8,000  Tews,  English,  8  to  9  and  9  to  12  inches. 
1,000      **    Irish,  1  to  2  feet. 
10,000  Larch,  European,  4  to  8  indies. 
10,000     *«  "         ltoU2to8and8to4fesk. 

8,000  CurranU,  Bed,  Dutch  and  Orape. 
2,000      *'  Victoria  or  Houghton  CasUo. 

2,000      ^«  White  Dutch  and  Grape. 

SJDpO      '<  Black  Naples. 

lO^M  Gooseberries,  Best  Lancashire 'Yarietiee. 
6,000  Raspberries  Fastolff. 

4,000     "        Antwerp,  Red  and  White  and  Magnum  BomiBi. 
8,000  Plums,  all  the  leadhif;  Tarleties,  strong. 
80,000  Pear  Stocks,  strong,  1  year. 

Catalogues  can  be  had  on  appUcatlon. 

JOHN  SAUL. 


AGRICULTURAL 

IRTARIHOVSE  AND  SEED  STOftS, 

QUINCT  HALL,   OVER   THE  MARKET,   BOSTON. 

rnHE  Proprieturs  haying  ruceiitly  enlarged  their  Warehouses, 
X  and  Increased  their  workn  :it  Woroester,  would  respecUhlly 
Invite  the  attention  of  Planter^  and  Dealers  in  AGRICULTURAL 
it  HORTICULTURAL  ISiPLEMENTS,  GARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEEDS,  kc,  to  their  stock,  comprising  the  largest  and  best  as- 
•ortment  to  be  found  hi  the  United  States,  which  are  oflbnd  at 
lowprloes. 
Of  PLOUGBS-^we  have  the  greatest  Tarlety  of  Idadt  and 


Improred  Sod  Ploughs,  fur  flat  furrows— baproTed  Seotch 
Ploughs  for  lapped  furrows— improved  Stubble  Hooghs,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  deep  tillage,  or  varying  ftom  8  to  12 
faiches  in  depth. 

Self-sharpening,  Hill  Side,  Sub-saQ,  Double  Mould,  Com,  Cot- 
tan  and  Rice  Ploughs. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cutters,  Smith's  Patent  Lever  Gate,  and  oUieM 
PMent  Com  Shellers,  with  ami  without  Separators.  Seed  Sowers, 
of  Varkras  sises  and  prices.  Batchelder's  patent  Com  Planter, 
improved.  Fanning  Mills  of  various  sises.  Horse  Fowcn,  Thiesh 
ing  Machines,  Thermometer  Chum,  Dash  Chum,  Com  Planters^ 
together  with  ahnost  every  article  wanted  on  the  Plantation, 
Farm  or  Garden. 

lUustmted  Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  appUcatkm,  post-paid. 
RUOOLES,  NOURSB,  MASON  *C0. 

Boston  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  1, 1853.  tt 


B.  e.  IVilder's  Patent  Salamuiaer 

SAFSa 

WABBAyrsD  Fan  raox  Dai 
Also,  HALL*S  PATENT  GUNPOWDER 
PROOF  LOCK,  manuftctnred  and  for  sale 
by  WM.  ADAMS  4  CO.,  late  Adams,  Ham- 
mond &  Co.,  sole  pvoprietort  of  the  above 
Patefits  for  the  New  England  Slates,  ooftier 
tf  Cross  and  Fulton  Streets. 

AU Safes  sold  under  the  name  of  "Salamander,"  *«Wnder*i 
Salamander,"  and  **  Improved  Salamander,"  an  fpoiloaa 
mnikJBA  patent. 

LiGAL  Dsasioir. — ^The  puhKe  are  informed  that  afler  a  fhll 
Mai  te  the  Cireuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mesm.  Mwaxds 
k  Hohnan  have  been  found  guilty  of  violating  the  patent  held  by 
the  subscribers  for  the  Salamander  Safe.  The  snbserlbert  nnder- 
8lMMlthatM«srs.  E.  4U.  nowmakeandaett,Bndcr  the  name 
of  **  Improved  Salamander  Safe,"  an  article  fUled  wtlh 
nbstanoe  Uian  the  patented  OUing,  and  that  the  Safe 
is  not  the  true  Salamander  Safe,  and  has  never  been 

WILLLAM  AJ>AM8  il  00 

^8,1868  ly 


THS  BOSTON  AND  WOROESTER 

EAftLE   DOUBLE   PLOWS. 


rilHE  superior  merits  of  these  Plows  consist  in 
X  1.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  forward  mould-board  to  Ch6 
beam,  by  which  great  strengtii  and  durability  are  secured,  as  idso 
the  various  desirable  changes  in  debt  of  work  and  relative  4epth 
of  each  plow,  the  same  being  regulated  to  any  shade  of  nicdar, 
with  perfect  facility: 

2.  The  entire  and  handsome  overturning  of  the  sod  f^urrow,  by 
the  fbrwaid  mould-board,  to  tike  extent  of  Uie  whole  width  of  ftas 
row  taken  by  the  ]dow,  plaolng  it  beneath,  oat  of  the  way  of  tbtb 
teeth  of  the  hagrow,  cultivator,  or  other  Implement,  so  that  it  ia 
hi  no  case  dragged  to  the  surfeoe  in  the  after  cultivation  of  tba 
crept 

8.  The  thommgh  and  finished  work  done  by  tlie  rear  booU. 
board,  in  talting  up  its  flhrrow  of  under  soil  and  sifting  or  scat- 
tering it  over  the  inverted  sod,  so  as  to  entirdy  flU  to  thesnrfefie, 
and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  cohesion  of  the  sell, 
leavtog  the  plowed  land  in  a  perfectiy  pulverised  oonditlott,  re- 
quiring little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  surfece-working  tn> 
Birument,— and  indeed,  in  all  tolerably  free  loams,  rendering  the 
use  of  these  instnunents,  as  pulverisers,  quite  unneoessary : 

4.  The  remarkably  light  draught  of  the  plow,  in  propertien  to 
Che  amount  of  work  and  the  tliorougiuwss  of  pulverisation  ao- 
comi^ished. 

Several  slaes  of  the  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  BAOLB 
DOUBLE  PLOW,  are  made  by  the  subscribers,  flrom  patterns  of 
their  own  ordinal  invention.  They  invite  their  friends  andcos- 
tomers  to  examine  these  Plows,  as  to  quality  and  dunibllity  of 
material,  thoroughness  and  finish  of  construction,  and  to  test 
their  working  properties. 

Mannlhctory  at  Worcester,  and  Warehouse,  Quiney  Hall,  evw 
the  Market,  Boston. 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  k  CO. 

April  80, 1853. 


Oyster  Shell  Ltme. 

rn  subscriber  has  been  induced,  at  the  request  of  several  of 
his  friends  in  the  farming  haterest,  to  enter  into  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  SHELL  LIME,  for  fiamiing  purposes,  and  is  now  pre- 
pared to  deliver  at  any  of  the  railroads  in  Boeton  or  Chariea- 
town,  tlie  article  bi  Iota  of  flrom  10  to  100  barrels,  at  the  lowpitee 
of86ets.  per  barrel,  or  if  taken  at  the  kUn  hi  Medlbrd  Street, 
Charlestown,  at  30  cents.  The  money  must  be  sent  with  the 
order. 
Also,  for  sale,  100  barrels  Thomastcm  Lfane,  in  lots  to  suit  pnr- 


Application  may  be  made  at  No.  78  State  Street,  Boston,  or  U 
the  KUn,  situated  on  Gould's  IVliarf,  (so  called)  Chariestown. 
JAMES  GOULD,  Agent. 

117  The  shell  lime  made  into  mortar,  with  four  barrels  of  sand 
to  each  barrel  of  lime,  will  make  a  cement  of  better  quality  titan 
the  best  of  Thomaston  lime,  for  cellar  walls  or  stone  work  of  any  . 
Und.  ^ 

It  also  oontahis  double  the  quantity  of  Phosphate  of  lime  thin 
is  oontahied  in  stone  lime,  oonsequentty  fer  flumlng  parpoaai  la 
mnoh  tlie  cheapest. 

March  38, 1868. 


HariateofLlme, 


A  Bunerkir  article  for  top  dressing  Grass  Lands,  pot  np  Inbir- 
reU  and  dellverod  at  the  railroads  In  the  vicinity.  PtoportioD 
about  three  hundred  barrels  to  the  acre. 

March  21, 1888.  tf.  JAS.  GOULD. 


GardeD  Seeds. 


T¥TB  respeetftilly  solicit  the  attention  of  purchasers  of  OABDSlI 
TT  SEEDS  to  our  extensive  st  Kk,  which  we  offer  for  sale.  We 
have  all  sorta  of  Vegetable  Seeds  that  have  proved  worthy  of  eul^ 
ttvation  i  alML  Grain,  Grass  and  Vlower  Seeds.  AU  the  varletiea 
are  raised  and  selected  expressly  for  our  trade,  and  we  do  with 
confidence  recommend  them  to  all  who  desire  to  procure  seeds 
that  will  prove  trae  to  their'names. 

(Or  Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 

EUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  k  CO., 

Jan.  1.  Over  Quincy  Market,  Boston. 


Bonnd  Volumes. 

BACK  TOLrMES  of  the  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER,  ele- 
gantly bound  to  MusUn,  Qflt  and  Embossed,  are  neir  fer  nto 
aithiseOoe.  • 
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€lroimd  Bone. 


fpHB  attention  of  the  Sclentiflc  Agriculturists  and  othen,  Is  in^ 
X  tited  to  a  new  article  of  ground  bone.  Bone  manorehas  kmg 
been  known  to  be  the  most  fertilising  article  in  use,  not  eaoept- 
Ing  even  guano,  but  there  has  always  existed  a  difflcolty  In  pol- 
vedalng  it  so  that  it  win  speedily  and  iiowerftilly  operate  on 
the  soil — at  a  cheap  rate.  That  difficulty  has  at  lei^fth 
beeacpreroome,  and  the  artfele  is  now  offered  in  its  pare  and  most 
qlBciunt  state,  ground  to  any  desired  flneuci9,  and  at  the  same 
Hme  retaining  all  its  ammooical  and  gt-lattnous  matter,  consti- 
taliag  the  fertilising  qualities,  which  causes  this  manore  to.be  so 
■opcrior  to  all  others;  and  another  consideration  in  its  fovor  is,  thai 
it  can  be  tarnished  to  order  tteah  gronnd,  retaining  all  ita  virtoe, 
at  a  very  short  notice,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscriber  will  moet  with  prompt  attentioii,  and 
all  oeoeasary  InlinmatioB  fOxnlahed  by 

JOSEPH  MORRILL, 
No.  6  Sooth  Market  Street 
Jao.  7, 1864.  3mos^ 
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where  the  t 


Super-Phosphate  of  Lime, 

IN  bags  and  barrels,  made  by  C.  B.  BKBURO,  a  warran 
pofs  and  genuine  article,  with  fUIl  directions  for  use.    For 
Mie  by  GJBO.  ]>KVKN1»0RT,  6  Commercial,  corner  of  Chatham 
it.,  BoetoD,  agent  for  the  manufi&cturer. 
Also,  ftir  sale,  Oroond  Bone,  Bone  Dust,  Burnt  Goano,  and 
ass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

tf» 


of  reliable  quality. 
March  36, 1863. 


Patent  eutta  Peretaa  Pipe, 

FOR  PUMPS,  AQUEllUCTS,  kc. 
mHIB  material  has  been  In  osc  upwards  of  five  years,  and  the 
1  sales  are  eonstantiy  Increasing.    The  material  is  free  from 
ill  the  great  ol^tions  to  metal  pipes. 

Befer  to  Cashing  A  Mack,  Lowell,  J.  N.  ft  M.  Ban-,  Nashaa. 
Geo.  M.  Barrett,  Coooord,  Mass.,  A.  UtUefleld,  MUford,  Mass! 
For  sate  at  whokeale  and  retaU  by 


The  Proteetive  Bee-HIm 

piOR  simpUdty  of  oonstractlon,  faoHity  of  management,  cfaea»- 
r  ness,  durability  and  profit,  this  Uive  sUuds  unrivaled.  B 
famishes  complete  yroteetion  against  the  cncroachmenta  of  tta 
Bee-moth. 

"Tour  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  It  aflfonls  the  protecOon 
claimed  by  its  inventor."— P/jrmouf  A  Co.  A^.  Report. 

••  The  Committee  consider  this  the  best  moael  f-c  a  Hive  whi^ 
they  have  ever  noticed."— Brtslo/  Co.  Ag.  Rv.^QTt. 

'*  I  regard  it  as  superior  to  any  other  with  which  I  am  •»• 
qaainted."-V.  V,  C.  SmUk^  M.  D. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  It'ls  posalble  that  my  Bees  should  ever  ba 
lojorsd  by  the  Moth  so  long  as  I  continue  to  use  your  Uives.^— 
J,  jr.  p.  Jenk»,  A.  M, 

Premiums  were  awarded  to  thb  Hive  at  the  Mechanics*  Fairte 
Boston,  and  at  the  Plymouth  Co.  Ag.  Fair  in  1853.  It  receive 
the  unqualified  approval  of  every  Bee-Keepcr  who  uses  it.  ▲ 
drcular  contotning  a  description,  cut,  &c.,  of  the  Hive,  sent  to 
any  address,  if  a  request  is  accomiMinied  by  a  siuulc  letter  stann. 
AU  oommonicatioas  addressed  to  ^^ 


Jui.7, 


nBNRT  BDBY,  M.  D.,  North  Bridguwater,  Mas*. 
1664.  eow^n 


Imported  Saffolk  Boar, 

BULRUSH. 


^^^wp 


The  subscriber  now  oiTers  the . 

of  his  aoflblk  Boar,  BcLarBu,  (to  those  who 
wish  to  fanprove  their  SUick.)  Bulnuh  waa 
imported  last  spring,  and  \»  now  about  one 
year  old.  He  is  rem:urkahly  vignrona,  aaA 
a  saperlor  animal.  He  will  be  kept  Ibr  tl» 
pneeot,  at  ntystaUe,  near  Uw  De|>ot,  Concord,  Mass. 

w^  ,*  ,«..  ^0"N  RAYNOLBB^ 

Deo.  17, 1868.  if. 


9ea«8^1863. 


CHARL£3  nOBBXB, 


Wanted, 

4  THOROCGH  bred  Farmer  and  Gardener,  to  take  tbodiwa* 
i\  of  a  Ihna  situated  16  mUes  from  the  city ;  one  who  to  w«ii  ao 
J»»^  wi^  badness,  none  other  ne«i  apply,  addre«  m. 

JaB.ai,im.'  wr 
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BAYNOLD9  A  NOUR8E,  Propribtohs. 
OFrice....Qi;iircv  Hall. 


SIMON  BROWN,  Editor. 
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HENRY  F.  FRENCH,  5  Editors. 


CALENDAB  FOE  MAECfi. 

*■  March  tutIoos,  flcrce  and  vAd,  wfth  windHsraekc^  eiie«]»/* 

'  F  ALL  the  months  in  the 
'  year,  March  is  the  most  an- 
amiable  and  unmannerly.  It 
not  only  pinches  Tnth  cold, 
but  smites  with  heat;  blows 
your  coat  into  ribbons,  pelts 
with  hail  or  blinds  with  driT- 
ing  snow,  or  drenches  with 
the  cold  and  pitiless  rain. 
Then  comes  the  sun,  slanting  soft 
[  a  Eld  cheerful  rays  upon  the  garden, 
^i^H^rmraging  a  daring  crocus  or 
h  P -imrose  to  look  out  from  thewith- 
ir  til  leaves  and  grasB ;  but  ere  they 
,  can  cutigratulate  each  other  upon  their 
ow  crrntion,  a  cruel  snow  storm  stifles 
tlnir  f4iJiant  words.  There  is  no  confi- 
ih'nvv  ti>  'o  placed  in  March — ^yoa  must 
take  it  as  it  corner,  put  on  your  philosophic 
cloak,  and  declar.*  thut  you  enjoy  it,  let  it  be  what 
it  will. 

But  Nature,  though  indulging  in   these  rough 
sports,  18  still  true  to  her  great  purposes.    <'  The 
np  is  alive  in  the  seemingly  sleeping  tranks  that 
•ferywhcre   aarround  us,  and  is  beginning    to 
mount  slowly  to  its  destination ;    and  the  embryo 
blooms  arc  almost  visibly  struggling  towards  light 
and  life,  beneath  their  rough,  unpromising  x>ater 
coats — unpromising  to  the  idle,  the  imthinking, 
and  the  inobservant ;    but  to  tho  eye  that  can  see, 
bright  and  beautiful,  in  virtue  of  tho  brightness 
and  the  beauty  that  they  cover,  but  not  coooeal." 
As  spring  opens  to  us,  so  oome  the  pleomit 
carcs  of  the  season,  hot  not  yet  many  in  the  gar- 
den or  fieW.    But  there  arc  appropriate  duties 
which  caAot  be  neglected  without  loss  and  incon- 
venience. 

Oastin    out  MANimES.    Thoagh  we  attongly 
object  to  placing  manures  in  small  parcels  in  the 


fields,  if  this  operation  is  left  until  April,  it  must 
then  be  done  when  the  other  duties  of  the  farm 
have  greatly  multiplied,  and  when,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  over  die  grass  fields,  they  will  be  much 
injured  by  the  wheels  and  feet  of  the  team.  In 
overhauling  and  mixing  the  heaps,  though  some- 
thing of  their  strength  is  lost  by  it,  yet  they  will 
be  benefited  by  the  more  intimate  mingling  of  their 
component  parts.  It  is  a  good  plan,  then,  while 
the  ground  is  still  frozen,  to  h^ul  the  manure  to 
the  fields  which  are  to  be  sowed  or  planted;  but 
it  should  be  dropt  in  one  or  more  large,  compact 
heaps,  and  immediately  covered  with  loam,  or 
waste  hay  or  straw.  The  son  and  wind,  at  least, 
should  be  kept  from  it.  In  this  position  it  will  be 
convenient  for  spreading  ima^ediately  before  the 
land  is  plowed. 

Cellars — Out-houses. — ^Thlj  month  affords  op- 
portunity, too,  for  a  thorough  removal  of  decayed 
v^etables  from  the  esUar,  sorting  the  potatoes  for 
planting,  ozaminii^  the  eaeha,  tabs,  mt  iihBtesBi 
vessels  are  to  bo  used,  tmd  to  havea  gcacjal  dsMi^ 
ing  not  only  of  the  cellar,  but  of  all  tho  out-build- 
ings. The  poultry  house,  in  particular,  will  need 
the  scrutiny  of  tlio  master's  eye,  as  there  will  be 
few  eggs  whore  filth  and  veraiin  abound. 

Olotbi  Seed. — Where  lands  were  laid  down  to 
grass  tafll  summer  or  autumn  and  clover  seed 
omitted,  it  may  now  be  sowed  with  good  results. 
If  scattered  on  a  light  snow  you  can  distinctly  see 
it,  and  get  it  evenly  spread. 

Plaster. — Ore  or  two  bushels  per  acre,  of  plas- 
ter, sowed  on  pasture  lai^-or  on  clover  fields  will 
have  a  fine  efifect,  and  probably  moeh  mmo  ilMMa- 
pay  the  cost. 

Implements  and  Tools. — If  these  were  all  put 
in  order  last  fall,  very  well— but  let  a  timely  ez 
amination  bo  mode. 

&roGK.— Young  cattle  require  especial  enre  dar- 
ing the  first  year ;  a  short  allovranoe  of  fiwd  of  a 
nutritious  kind,  and  exposure  to  the  fiearoe  changes 
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of  March  will  not  only  make  them  lean,  bat  hare 
a  tendency  to  generate  diaeaee. 

Sheep. — Feed  them  on  sweet  clover  hay,  an  oc- 
camonal  meei  of  roots  cut  fine,  of  com,  or  beans, 
and  allow  them  to  browse  pine  and  hemlock  brancb 
es,  and  they  will  repay  it  all  with  liberal  interest, 
by  clipping  time.  It  is  important  that  they  qin 
go  in  and  out  of  the  bam  as  they  please. 

Milch  Cows. — ^They  will  give  you  no  brimming 
pails  in  June  if  neglected  now. 

Bbskdiko  Sows. — Give  them  plenty %f  room, 
and  feed  so  as  to  keep  them  in  thrifty  condition, 
but  not  to  fiitten.  Before  dropping  their  pigs, 
throw  them  a  handful  of  scrape,  a  shin  of  beef,  oc- 
cauonally,  and  add  a  little  more  salt4han  usual 
to  their  swill. 

Fruit  and  Shade  Trees. — ^Whatever  is  intended 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  planting  fruit  and  shade 
tree8,shrubbery,  hedges,&c. ,  should  be  arranged  for 
now,  as  omitting  this  until  the  time  for  transplant- 
ing arrives,  has  prevented  thousands  from  the  em- 
joyments  and  profits  of  good  fruit  and  refreshing 
shade.  One  cannot  affoord  to  stop  aild  plan,  and 
decide,  when  the  buds  are  bursting  and  the  fields 
are  lifting  up  their  hands  for  his  help  !    Uo  will 

not  leave  his  plowing  now,  but  another  year 

ah,  another  year  !  plants  may  then  be  springing 
from  own  grave, and  the  opportunity  fordoing 
for  his  posterity  what  had  been  done  for  himself, 
is  gone !  Delays  are  dangerous. 


ABOUT  THE  CAMEL.. 

The  want  of  pastures  and  fresh  streams  is  very 
unfiftvorable  to  cattle,  but  the  camd  makes  amends 
to  the  Tartars  of  the  Ortous  for  the  absence  of  the 
rest.  It  is  the  real  treasure  of  the  desert.  It  can 
remain  fifteen  days  or  even  a  month  without  e&t- 
ing  or  drinkine ;  and  however  miserable  the  coun- 
try, it  always  finds  something  to  satisfy  it^especial- 
ly  when  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt  or  nitre: 
plants  that  other  animals  will  not  touch,  brambles, 
or  even  drv  wood,  serve  it  for  food.  Yet  little  as 
it  costs  to  keep,  the  camel  is  more  useful  that  can 
be  imagined  out  of  the  countries  where  Providence 
has  placed  it.  Its  ordinary  burden  is  seven  or  eight 
hundred  weight,  and  thus  laden  it  can  go  forty 
miles  a  day.  In  many  Tartar  countries  they  are 
used  to  draw  the  coaches  of  the  kings  or  princes ; 
but  this  can  only  be  on  flat  ground,  ior  their  fleshy 
feet  would  not  permit  them  to  ascend  hills  and 
draw  a  carriage  af^er  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  softness  of  its  foot,  how- 
ever, the  camel  can  walk  over  the  roughest  roads, 
stones,  sharp  thorns,  roots  of  trees,  etc.,  vrithout 
being  hurt.  But  if  obliged  to  walk  too  far,  the 
real  sole  of  its  foot  wears  out,  and  the  flesh  is  hiid 
bare.  The  Tartars,under  such  circumstances, make 
it  shoes  of  sheep-skin ;  but  if  after  this  the  journey 
is  still  much  prolonged,  the  creature  lies  down 
and  must  be  abandoned. 

There  is  nothing  the  camel  dreads  so  much  as  a 

""'*/ nn^°'fi;!?^.**r  •  -fi^^  ''  F^  '^  ^^,*  ^  ^  Trust  him  little  who 
mud  and  finds  it  shn,  it  begins  to  stagger  like  a  less  who  oenwres  all--and 
drunken  man,  and  often  falls  heavily  upon  itssidej  indiffemt  about  aU 


Every  year,  toward  the  spring,  the  camel  loses 
its  hair,  and  it  allgoes  to  the  Mi  fragment  before 
the  new  comes  on.  For  about  twenty  days  it  is 
as  naked  as  if  it  had  been  clean  shaved  from  head 
to  tail ;  and  then  it  is  extremely  sensitive  to  cold 
and  rain.  You  may  see  it  shiver  all  over,  like  a 
man  exposed  to  cold  without  clothes.  But  by  de- 
gress the  hair  grows  again ;  at  first  it  is  extreme- 
ly fine  and  beautiful,  and  when  it  is  once  moie 
long  and  thick  the  camel  can  brave  the  severest 
frost.  It  delights  them  to  inarch  aniinst  the  north 
wind,  or  standing  on  the  top  of  a  high  hiU,  ttf  be 
beaten  by  the  tempest  and  breathe  the  freeitng 
air.  Naturalists  have  sometimes  said  that  camels 
cannot  live  in  cold  countries ;  but  they  could  hard- 
ly have  meant  to  speak  of  Tartar  camels,  which 
the  least  heat  exhausts,  and  which  certainly  could 
not  bear  the  climate  of  Arabia. 

The  fur  of  an  ordinary  camel  weighs  ten  poonds; 
it  is  sometimes  as  soft  as  silk.  That  which  the 
entire  animal  has  under  his  neck  and  along  its  legs 
is  rough,  tufted,  and  black ;  but  the  hair  in  gen- 
eral is  reddish  or  ^y.  Tartars  do  not  take  care 
of  it,  but  suffer  it,  when  it  falls  off,  to  be  lost. 
In  the  place  where  the  camels  feed  you  may  often 
see  great  bunches  of  it,  like  old  rags, blowing  about, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  hollows  and  comers  of  the 
hills,  large  quantities  will  be  drifted  by  the  wind. 
But  it  is  never  picked  up,  or  only  a  small  portion 
of  it,  to  make  a  coarse  sort  of  sacks  and  carpets. 

The  milk  of  the  camel  is  excellent  both  for  butter 
and  cheese :  the.  flesh  is  tough,  ill-flavoVed,  and  lit- 
tle esteemed  by  the  Tartars.  They  make  use,  how- 
ever, of  the  hump,  which  they  cut  in  slices  and  take 
with  their  tea. 

It  is  said  that  Hcliogabalus  had  camel^s  flesh 
served  at  his  banquets,  and  that  he  was  espedal- 
Iv  partial  to  the  fcKxl.  Of  this  latter  dainty,  which 
the  emperor  had  the  glory  of  discovering,  we  can- 
not speak ;  but  we  can  affirm  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  flesh  of  the  camel  is  detestable. — 
Htic^s  Journey  through  Tartary, 


KICKDTG  HOESEGL 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  occurred  to  me  that  a  reooipt 
published  in  your  paper  for  the  cure  of  kicking 
horses,  might  be  of  much  service  to  persons  afiUct- 
cd  with  such  dangerous  animals.  The  operation 
for  cure  to  be  commenced  as  follows,  to  wit :  Put 
on  a  headstall  or  bridle,  with  twisted  W.  or 
twisted  straight  bitts  in  the  mouth  of  the  horae 
to  be  cured,  then  put  on  a  common  back-saddle, 
with  thill  lugs,  or  any  strap  or  girth,  with  loops 
on  either  side  of  the  horse,  is  equally  eood ;  then 
buckle  a  pair  of  long  reins,  open  in  the  middle, 
into  the  oitts,  and  pass  them  throush  the  thill 
lu^  or  loops ;  one  to  each  hind  leg,  above  the  fet- 
lock joint,  there  make  each  rein  fast  to  the  leg, 
allowing  sufficient  length  of  rein  for  your  horse  to 
walk  or  trot,  as  the  operator  may  think  pnxper. 
Every  thing  complete,  you  will  have  the  animal 
commence  the  openitM>n  of  kicking;  the  first  will 
be  a  smart  kick,  the  second  lighter,  and  so  on  till 
your  horse  cannot  be  made  to  kick  any  more.  B|y 
the  above  method  many  now  worthless  bovass  may 
be  made  valuable.— AToiiie  Farmer,       m 


all — and  him 
•till  lees  who  is 
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Fijr  the  lf9w  England  Fttrnur. 

KOHTHLT  FABMBR  FOB  FSBBUABT. 

Foiiy-^hi  pagee  *  month  make  five  himdred 
and  aoveniy-dx.  a  year — a  lam  volume  for  one 
dollar.  But  books,  like  watchee  and  iackkniyes, 
must  not  be  valued  by  bulk  alone.  A  large  knife, 
a  fine-looking  watch  and  a  big  agricultural  paper, 
may  be  made  80  carelessly,  and  of  such  improper 
material,afl  to  be  poor  property  at  anv  price ;  un- 
less thev  serve  to  gratify  the  first  indemiite  lone-' 
inga  of  the  boy  for  a  knife,  of  the  youth  for  a  mtch , 
aM  of  tibe  farmer  for  a  paper.  As  respecu  agri- 
culture, ma3r  we  not  hope  that  she  is  putting  off 
* 'childish  things" — ^that  the  demand  for  cheap 
pablications  w  giving  place  to  a  requirement  of 
ability  and  talent  ?  But  how  shall  these  be  se- 
cnred  without  remuneration,  and  how  remunerated 
without  the  means  ?  A  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  labors  of  correspondents  is  as  justly  part 
of  the  expense  of  publishing  a  paper,  as  are  the 
Mils  of  the  printer  and  paper-maker.  Agricul- 
tural pnUishers,  therefore, who  make  no  provision 
to  reward  any  othdr  scientific  investigation,  prac- 
tical experiments,  and  instructive- essays,  than 
soch  as  may  be  furnished  by  a  single  editor,  have 
obviouslv  not  fully  <<  counted  the  cost;"  nor  have 
those  subscribers  who  expect  a  properly  conducted 
aericultural  journal,  to  be  furnished  at  the  price 
of  the  cheapest  second-hand  story  paper.  The  lit- 
eroTj  man  or  the  politioian,  would  hardly  keep 
posted  up  without  nis  four  or  five  dollar  Quarter- 
ly, the  writing  of  every  page  of  which  is  well 
paid  for,  and  thus  the  best  talent  secured ;  and 
we  fanners  need  something  of  the  Quarterly  in 
oar  agricultural  journals — and  to  secure  this  we 
must  oe  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  tiban  the 
cost  of  the  paper,  ink  and  type  on  which  th^.are 
printed.  Unless  we  are  di4)osed  to  do  so,  I  am 
afraid  that  some  of  those  writers  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  interesting  and  instructive 
articles  in  the  Farmer,  vrill  feel  less  obli^tions  to 
continue  their  labors.  Any  one  who  wiUiook  over 
the  contents  of  the  February  number,  witii  me, 
will  I  think  agree  that  we  cannot  well  part  with 
ai^  of  theee,  our  teachers. 


Valuable  extracts  of  a  Report  of  a  committee  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Societyon<<  Butter  and  Cheese." 
A  communication  from  Berkshire  gives  the  result 
of  experiments  with  the  milk  of  five  cows  in  June 
and  September,  by  which  twenty-two  pounds  of 
milk  were  requirea  for  a  pound  of  batter — a  long 
chalk  behind  the  four^uart  heifers  of  Framing- 
ham. 

"FARM  FSNCEB." 

An  artide  so  full  of  fhcts  and  suggestions,  that 
all  who  have  fences  to  baiM  or  repair  in  the 
^[nring,  will  be  likely  to  read  it  over  again,  before 
OQamencing  operations. 

PAKvma. 
The  first  number  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
^'Farmine  in  New  England,"  although  occupying 
only  one-naif 'a  page*  is  ''a  model"  m  form  and 
finish.  In  his  brief  enumeration  of  the  elements 
of  English  farming,  capital  is  omitted.  I  had  sap" 
posed  this  to  be  an  item  of  such  importance,  that 
an  oonunrisons  of  the  agriculture  or  Great  Britain 
^th  that  of  other  countries,  partiimlatly  now 
ones,  would  illustrate  the  importance  of  capital, 


as  well  as  of  scieace,to  heragriooltoialoperations. 
Especially  if  an  estimate  be  correct  that  waa 
made  some  ten  years  since  by  one  of  her  own  as- 
sociations, that  over  $1,600,000  worth  of  manures 
were  annually  imported  into  the  country,  aisl 
that  three  hundred  vessels  were  at  that  time  em* 
{>loyed  in  the  guano  trade  alone.  Two  other  ar- 
ticles may  be  alluded  to  here,  that  will  not  be 
likelv  to  escape  the  eye  of  any  firmer  into  whoie 
hanoa  this  number  may  fidl — one,  an  essay  on  the 
of  '^Exhausted  Lands,"  and  the  other, 
"Franklin  County  Premiums, "(give  particulan^f 
several  instances  of  sacceasful  fiunoing. 

QAKDTS, 

<'What  a  garden  should  be,"  and  what  a  g^- 
den  can  do,  is  here  very  ably  discussed. 

noiomc. 

"The  way  to  make  a  wife  eheerfal,"  will  ui- 
doubtedly  he  read  by  some  who  have  cross  ones, 
and  my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  do  them  good. — 
lime  water  recommended  for  "The  Preservation 
ofElggs." 

nurr. 

SuecesB  of  the  "Dix  Pear  on  quince."  Origin, 
character  and  fieare  of  the  "Danvers  Winter 
Sweet  Apple."  Shorteninc-in  "Peach  Trees," 
recommended  and  iUustrated. 

MEBTINOS. 

The  Winter*  is  the  season  for  meetings,  and 
meetings  the  occasions  for  speeches.  But  how 
wonderfully  are  one's  auditors  increased  when  a 
speech  addressed  even  to  a  large  room-full  of  lis- 
teners, vi  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Farmer  I 
Study  weU  your  speeches  then,  for  the  eyes  of  tens 
of  thoosan(M  are  upon  you.  The  February  Far- 
mer has  reports  of  tne  two  first  Legislative  Anicul- 
tural  Meetings ;  of  a  meetmg  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture;  of  the  Goncord  Fanners'  Club: 
and  of  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society. 

SWAMPS. 

Very  circumstantial,  bnsinesn  Ukn  and  enooar> 
vipng  details  of  the  expense  and  income  of  a  re- 
cGbimed  svramp.  There  is  something  expressive 
in  that  word  swamp,  it  speaks  ri^ht  out ;  and  why 
so  many  should  try  to  get  round  it,  by  usins  "wet 
meadows,"  *'low  pieces  of  ground,"  Ac.,  I  don't 
know. 

scnanmc, 

A  disenssion  of  the  question  "Will  dry 
sum  absorb  Ammonia?"  and  an  article  on 
Atmosphere  and  its  effects  on  Animal  Life. 


Rea- 


sons for  the  caution,  "Don't  pull  off  the  Suckers" 
from  com. 

STOCK. 

When  the  thermometer  is  at  lero,  and  bar  at 
the  ''^bleeding  point,"  fi&rmers  naturally  think 
much  of  the  animals  dependent  on  them,  and  all 
such  experiments  as  are^  detailed  in  "Feediiq^ 
Stock,"  are  carefiilly  considered.  Those  of  us  who 
are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  give  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  calf  of  "any  foreign  breed,  will  ex- 
perience a  fiseling  of  satisfikolaon,  on  reading  Mr. 
Ftoctor's  opinion  of  our  native  cattle,  expressed 
in  his  "Adcbess."  "Stabling  aad  Feeding  Cows 
in  Winter,"  with  the  article  immediately  follow- 
ing it,are  answers  to  questions  on  the  proper  man- 
affesMUt  of  these  nobkaaimala.  Wethenfindaa 
article  headed  "Horses  Frosen  or  Starved;"  a  pi<>- 
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ture  of  an  English  prize  hone,  "with  remarks  on 
the  Suffolk  broed ;  and  a  recipe  for  '^Straighten- 
ingstedrs'  horns." 

VARIBTT.  • 

Two  articles  advocating  the  establishment  of 
Model  Farms ;  two  on  Faming  by  steam,  one  by 
an  English  paper,  the  other  by  Mr.  Durand,  of 
Derby,  Ct. ;  an  article  to  pro^e  tiiat  shade  is  as 
eood  as  maimre  for  poor  land,  is  written  by  Mr. 
Dross,  of  Hoosic,  N.  x .  There  Kiay  be  great  yir- 
tne  in  shade  and,for  ought  I  know,  in  moonshine 
too ;  bat  at  any  rate  the  shade  theory  is  ''nothing 
new."  "Fanners  in  Pablic  Places,"  is  an  apol- 
ogy for  farmers  that  do  not  speak  in  public,  and 
would  answer,  "without  material  variation,"  for 
those  who  do  not  write,  but  I  cannot  see  what 
good  it  will  do  in  either  case.  I  fear  it  will  do 
harm.  Are  farmers  entitled  to  the  plaunble  excuses 
for  refraining  from  participation  in  publicdiscus- 
dons  of  agricultural  topics,  which  this'  article  is 
too  well  calculated  to  furnish  them  ?  Look  at  the 
one  hundred  and  nine  farmers  in  our  legislature, 
and  then  at  their  reluctance  to  take  part  in  their 
weekly  discnssions  even  of  topics  which  involve 
the  most  ordinaiy  practical  knowledge  of  farming. 
The  glorious  faculty  of  q;)eeoh  is  one  of  the  choio- 
est  gifts  of  our  Maker.  And  how  far  this  talent 
may  be  "hid  in  a  napkin"  without  incurring  the 
^It  of  the  Slothful  Servant,  each  one  must  de- 
cide for  himself.  A  Reader. 

Winchester y  Feb,,  1854. 


AO&ICULTUEE,  SOUTH. 

Some  of  the  people  at  the  South  met  at  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina,  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
1853,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
** Agricultural  Assodaiian  of  the  Planting  or 
8laveholding  States."  The  names  of  several  dis- 
tinguished persons  are  included  in  those  men- 
tioned, and  the  meeting  appears  to  have  been  an 
enei^tic  and  hannoaiauB  one.  Several  addresses 
and  speeches  were  given  on  popular  and  interest- 
ing subjects ;  one  by  Dr.  John  Bachman,  on  the 
"Natural  Sciences  as  connected  with  Agricultural 
Improvement;"  an  Essay  on  the  "Culture  of 
Fruit  at  the  South,"  by  J.  Van  Buren,  of  Geor- 
ipa ;  an  Address  by  H.  W.  Ravenel,  on  "Botany 


ments  of  a  Central  Agricultural  College]  which  in- 
volves so  much  of  the  welfare,  not  only  of  the 
South,  but  of  the  entire  confederaey. ' ' 

These  remarks  of  progress  among  our  Soathem 
brethren  are  encouraging,  and  if  their  efforts  are 
steadily  pursued  will  soon  have  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  southern  society  as  well  as  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  about  them. 


COMB,  of  Alabama,  on  the  "Progress  of  Southern 
Mind ; "  and  others  on  "Native  Trees  of  the  South, 
and  Landscape  Gardening,"  "Black  Seed  Cot- 
ton," "Sea  Coast  Crops,"  on  the  "Treatment  of  according  to"th7purpoM8for*which\heyaie 


Slaves,"  the  "Cotton  Trade,"  &e, 

They  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  the  gist  of  all 
being  in  the  5th,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meetinir 
that  the  Assodatton  should,  at  its  next  annuia 
meetings  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  the  amount  of 
subscription  shall  amoiuit  to  $500,000,  memorial- 
ise ConmMand  the  LegiaLatares  of  the  Southern 
States,  Tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  aid  in 
the  completion  of  a  work  [that  is,  the  estabUsh- 


For  the  New  Em^land  Farmer. 

CARBflTS-BOSB  BU0S-FEBTILI2EBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sir, — ^I  usually  make  a  record  of 
anything  which  I  discover  in  your  journal,  or  dkse- 
where,  likely  to  prove  of  practical  value  to  my- 
self or  others  in  A^culture  or  Horticulture.  I 
had  supposed  that  I  had  obtained  valuable  infor- 
mation from  your  article,  "Boots  vs.  Hay,"  in  the 
April  number,  page  168,  both  as  regards  the  rda- 
tive  nutritive  qualitioe  of  different  roots,  and  of 
herds  grass  and  clover  as  compared  with  them, 
and  also  as  to  the  advantage  of  feeding  a  hoxae 
with  carrots,  in  place  of  com,  as  detailed  on  the 
first  column  of  page  169.  It  was  a  phun,  straight 
forward  and  easily-understood  statement.  But  all 
this  clearness  of  idea  has  been  turned  into  a  snari, 
(which  I  must  appeal  to  you  to  unravel,)  partly 
by  your  remarks  lollowing,  and  by  a  subsec^uent 
article  in  the  same  April  number. 

On  page  168,  in  1000  parts  mangel  wurtzel, 
136  parte  are  stated  to  be  aiimentaxy  matter. 

On  pajge  168,  in  1000  parte  carrot,  98  parte  are 
stated  to  be  nutritive  matter. 

On  page  169,  on  8—12  line  from  bottom,  the 
mangel  wurtzel  is  stated  by  you  to  be  "^e»  nutri- 
tive" than  the  carrot.  Was  the  "printer's  devil" 
in  fault?  But  the  comijonent  parte  of  starch, 
gluten  and  sugar,  foot  up  in  each  respectively  136 
and  98. 

But  further,  taking  the  nutritive  proportion  of 
oarrote  to  be  98  in  1000  parte  and  of  herds  grass 
from  89—100,  as  stated  on  i»a^  168, 1  infer  that 
carrote  are  at  least  as  nutritious  as  herds  grass. 
I  accordingly  weighed  my  carrote  this  month, 
when  the  weight  is  probably  less  than  when  they 
were  first  housed,  and  find  they  weigh  43|  lbs.  per 
bushel,  which  at  a  yield  of  350  bushels  an  acre, 
would  give  a  little  more  than  7A  tons  per  acre  to 
be  compared  with  3  tons  (a  heavy  yield)  of  herds 
grass  per  acre.  If  herds  grass  is  no  more  nutri- 
tive, the  carrote  are  well  worth  the  extra  labor, 

no  more  than  y^ 
is  just  \  the  7i 

. page  183  of  the 

April  number,  Mr.  Proctor  says  carrote  are  gen- 
erally phiood  at  ''half  the  price  of  hay,''  "as  Teed 
for  stock,"  and  that  "perhaps  their  true  value 
will  bo  found  between  \  and  i  that  of  good  hay, 


ed. "  Now  I  had  supposed  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  page  168,  that  they  were  at  least  as  nu- 
tritious. And  on  page  184,  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
Princeton,  makes  3  Im.  of  carrote  equal  to  one 
pound  of  good  hay.  From  page  169,  and  my  own 
weighing  of  carrote,  I  should  infer  that  87  lbs.  of 
carrote  would  keep  a  horse  as  well  as  56  lbs.  of 
com;  but  Mr.  Brooks,  page  184,  makes  3  lbs.  of 
carrote  equal  I  lb.  hay,  and  1  lb.  Indian  meal 
equal  4  lbs.  hay;  that  is,  12  lbs.  carrote  to  be 
equal  to  one  lb.  Indian  meal ! 
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Mr.'Brooks,  howeyer,  judges  by  the  effects  upon 
milk ;  but  if  the  statement  on  pace  168  is  correct. 


and  the  nuiritioii  of  carrots  is- equal  to  that  ofl  soil  needs  the  potash 
h«y,  and  if  3  lbs.  make  only  as  much  milk  as  a  lb.  I  am  not  without  i 
of  hi^,  then  it  follows  that  }  of  the  nutrition  of 


carrots  goes  to  make  flesh,  and  that  oows  will  gain 
twice  as  much  flesh  while  fed  on  carrots  and  give 
at  the  same  time  as  mueh  milk  as  when  fed  on 
hay.  But  is  this  so  t  Or  which  statement  is  the 
^rroneons  onet 

Mr.  Lincoln's  calculation,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  page  184, 1  take  to  be  an  error  of  the 
printer,  or  of  haste  in  the  manuscript ;  for  car- 
Tots,  at  10  cents  per  bushel  and  40  bushels  to  the 
ton,  cannot  be  <<ten  times  forty-four  dollars  the 
ton  for  caneots ;"  or  if  so,  it  does  not  follow  that 
''you  have  $4,02  as  the  value  of  <aie  ton  of  caz^ 
rots,"" 


for  the  mildew  on  grapes,  the  combination  of  the 
two,  sulphur  and  potash,  would  do  better,  if  the 


ROSE  BUOS. 

Three  years  ago  last  summer  my  roses  were  over^ 
loaded  with  rose  bugs.  Having  seen  it  recom- 
mended to  sprinkle  tiie  leaves  of  the  bush  with 
ashes  when  toe  leaves  were  moist,  and  having  seen 
it  stated  that  the  bugs  emerged  from  the  ground 
during  the  early  part  of  June,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  heavy  coating  of  ashes  to  the  ground  above 
the  roots,  a  little  while  before  they  emerged, 
akight  affect  them ;  or  the  lev,  as  the  ashes  leach- 
ed, might  destroy  them.  I  have  so  applied  ashes 
fer  two  seasons,  knowing  that,  at  least,  they 
would  benefit  the  rose  ^luAes.  My  roses  have  been 
visited  the  last  two  summers  by  very  few  rose 
bun ;  one,  two  or  three  being  sometimes  discov- 
er^ on  a  rose,  and  many  entirelv  free  from  them, 
which  was  a  great  di&rence  from  the  swarms 
which  infested  them  three  summers  since.  But  as 
one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer ;  as  I  might 
have  thus  escaped,  had  I  not  thus  used  the  ashes ; 
as  the^  world  is  full  of  ''post  hoc,  propter  hoc'* 
reasoning,  I  wish  that  others,  whose  roses  are 
thus  infested,  would  make  trial  of  this  thing  and 
leport  ptogrosB. 

nOITIUZXRS. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  water  in  which  v^- 
etables  have  been  boiled,  contain  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  alkalies  and  salts  known  to  exist  in  the 
ashes  of  vegetables  when  chemically  analyized? 
And  would  not  this  water,  applied  to  growing 
vegetables,  be  a  valuable  fertilizer?    I  have  oflen 
purposed  to  use  it,  but  never  have  as  yet.    I  no- 
tice that  more  than  one  man  certifies  that  the 
water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled,  will 
kill  lice  on  cattle  if  applied  or  rubbed  into  the 
hair.    Is  it  not  the  potash  of  the  potato  which 
boils  out  ?    If  iTue,  it  serves  to  reconmiend  it  as  a 
fertilize.    Have  any  experiments  been  made  with 
pearhksh  (carbonate  of  potash)  as  a  fertilizer  ?    It 
IS  certainly  cheap ;  or  with  aqua  ammonia  as  a 
fertilizer,  compared  with  guano,  &c.  &c.    As  the 
ammonia  water  of  the  sho]pe  is  of  strength  enough 
to  make,  with  ten  drops  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
water  quite  as  strong  as  one  could  veell  drink,  I 
ihould  suppose  that  I2i  cents  worth  would  make  a 
bogBhead  of  water  stronger  than  it  would  do  to 
apply  to  vegetation ;  and  perhaps  it  might,  $1 
for  $1,  be  worth  as  much,  or  more,  than  water 
In  which  guano  has  been  dissolved. 

Who  has  %ver  made  trial  with  sulphurate  of 


b  strong  susfdcion  that  we  have 
some  valuable  fertilizers  within  reach,  which  may 
be  cheaper  than  guano,  and,  if  mixed  with  each 
other,  or  with  excrements  of  hens,  may  be  as  val- 
uable. Yours,  respectfully, 

Lewis  S.  Hopkins. 
Northampton,  Jan,,  1854. 


Rekarxs. — We  hope  some  of  our  intelligent  cor* 
respondents,  *<who  are  trying  all  things,"  vrill  re- 
ply to  the  inquires  in  this  interesthig  article.  As 
to  our  own  discrepancies,  we  do  not  now  recollect 
to  whose  analysed  we  referred  in  preparing  the  ar- 
ticles spoken  of,  and  it  is  poadble  that  those  of  dif- 
ferent persons  were  consulted.  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  we  need  bo  much  as  a  series  of  well-conduct- 
ed analyses  of  the  products  of  our  fields ;  and  even 
then,  an  approximation  only  can  be  made  to  the 
true  value  of  the  crop,  beoanse  the  same  kind  of 
crop,  turnips  or  com  for  instance,  will  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  nutritive  properties.  These  prop- 
erUoB  are  varied  by  several  ctixmmstaaoes,  viz : — 
the  kind  of  soil,  the  manures  with  which  th^ 
have  been  fertilized,  size  of  tiie  plants,  whether 
cut  early  or  kte,  and  also  of  location.  The  same 
kind  of  crop  might  vary  considerably  in  these 
properties,  where  one  portion  grew  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill. 


CULTTTBE  OF  CBAITBERBT  YIHES. 

The  following  is  l^fr.  Trowbridge^s  manner  of 
ctdtivating  the  cranberry  vine.  See  his  advertise- 
ment in  another  column. 


jptash  as  a  fertilizer,  a  small  quanti^  of  ^ich, 
solved  in  water,  gives  powerfully  the  foetid 
odor  of  the  strongest  sulphur  waters?    Perhaps 


The  Bell  variety  or  E^  shape  is  mostly  culti- 
vated in  New  England,  and  usually  bears  good 
crops  as  they  grow  wild — ^but  when  transplanted 
and  cultivated,  the  henries  are  large  and  abundant, 
and  bears  large  crops  often  afSr  two  or  three 
years,  from  one  hunored  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  per  acre — are  mirdy,  and  can  be 
cultivated  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  soil  best  adapted,  is  such  as  will  keejp  moist 
through  the  dry  season ;  they  have  been  raised  on 
land  high  enough  to  produce  com  and  potatoes 
with  a  wet  substratum  under  the  soil,  or  a  clay 
and  loam.  They  will  not  succeed  well  on  dry, 
sandy,  or  land  liable  to  bake  or  become  hard  in 
dry  weather — ^but  they  will  produce  an  abundant 
crop  on  poor  swampy  land  that  will  not  produce 
anj  other  valuable  crop,  or  any  wet  land  after 
being  drained.  Dry  ground  should  be  plowed  and 
harrowed  smooth,  in  a  swamp  whei^a  plow  will 
not  work  ;  the  turf  or  boe  may  be  peeled  off  or 
burnt  to  get  the  weeds  aim  grass  out.  They  may 
be  set  in  fall  and  spring,  as  early  as  the  ground 
will  admit  until  the  middle  of  ^y.  Moss,  tan, 
or  anything  to  retain  the  moisture  would  be  bene- 
ficial around  the  plant  after  transplanting ;  a  lit- 
tle sand  around  the  plant  fall  and  spring,  will  tend 
to  keep  the  weeds  out. 

Planted  in  driUs  as  yon  plant  strawberry,  cab- 
bage, and  other  plants  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
apart.    At  two  feet  apart  each  way,  it  will  take 
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10,000  plants  to  the  acre.  Hoe  them  slightly  at 
first, unol  the  roots  become  clinched ,and  afterwards 
no  other  cultivation  is  needed,  unless  to  keep  out 
weeds  and  grass.  The  plants  may  be  expected  to 
ran  together  uad  cover  the  whole  ground  m  two 
or  three  years.  They  can  be  gathered  with  a 
cranbuiy  rake  made  for  the  purpose,  to  be  pro- 
oured  at  the  agricultural  stores. 

F.  TROWBSiDas. 


COSCOBD  f  ABXE&8'  CLUE 

THinaDAT  JtrwKOQ,  VsaMABr  »,  19Mb 
After  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  theprevions 
meeting,  the  following  question  was  disoosBed : — 
Wmdd  it  Ufor  the  admrUage  of  the  farmer  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  cttltivation  of  Indian  Com? 

Mr.  DoPD  said  if  the  piesent  high  prices  oon- 
tinae,  and  the  prospect  is  that  they  will,  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  former  to 
give  more  attention  to  this  crop ;  his  opportunities 
to  learn  the  comparative  value  between  this  and 
Other  crops,  had  bem  limited,  as  he  only  cultiva- 
ted a  garden,  but  he  had  received  favorable  im- 
pressions of  the  com  aop,  and  thought  if  he  were 
engaged  in  fiurming,  he  should  devote  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  land  to  it,  in  preference  to  most 
others. 

Mr.  E.  W.  BiTUi  said,  the  com  crop  is  well 
adapted  to  our  dimato  and  soils— nearly  100  bush- 
els per  acre  had  been  raised  in  this  town :  it  is  a 
fine  crop  on  which  to  prepare  the  land  for  other 
uses.  This  was  Arthur  Young's  opinion.  Anoth- 
er, and  economical  view  of  the  case  is,that  it  keeps 
our  money  at  home — the  man  who  raises  his  ovm 
bread-stu£&  has  this  important  item  at  first  cost, 
and  loses  nothing  in  it  by  transportation  and  ex- 
changes ;  he  considered  the  leaves  and  stem  of  the 
plant  a  sweet  and  nutritious  fodder,  but  it  ought 
to  be  preserved  with  care^  that  it  may  retain  its 
best  properties ;  it  loses  in  value  by  being  exposed 
lato  in  Autumn.  He  had  seen  it  stated  that  com 
cut  at  the  root  just  when  the  kernel  is  glaaed, 
makes  bettor  bread,  and  that  the  fodder  may  then 
be  saved  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  EUsworth 
had  found  that  at  about  the  time  when  the  ker- 
nel is  becoming  hard  and  changing  its  color,  it 
takes  up  the  saccharine  qualities  of  the  plant 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  difference  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  various  kinds  of  com,  some  containing 
largely  of  oil,  and  other  kinds  of  starch  and  sugar: 
therefore,  (me  kind,  vrould  be  most  suitable  for 
Aittening  purposes,  and  another  for  the  family.  He 
thought  the  crop  not  so  exhausting  as  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  or  some  other  crops.  Cutting  the  top 
stalks  would  injure  the  grain,  aa  every  leaf  has  its 
ofieetoporfbrm  in  perfecting  the  seed.  He  thought 
salt-petre  a  valuable  manure  for  the  crop. 

Mr.  John  Ratnolds  said  the  com  crop  was  one 
of  the  most  important  in  New  England,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  increased.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 


sure  and  profitable  crop  we  cultivate.  He  thou^t 
deep  plowing  and  high  manuring  were  neoesaaiy, 
and  that  with  these,  and  carelul  cultivation,  tiie 
amount,  per  acre,  may  be  materially  advanced 
throughout  the  State.  But  he  would  not  culti- 
vate in  the  old  way-would  not  hill,  and  would  plant 
thicker ;  instead  of  3i  and  4  feet,  would  plant  3i 
and  2,  and  by  shading  light  land  a  littie,suppnaB 
weeds  at  the  same  time  that  he  multiplied  the 
number  of  ears.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Ply- 
mouth county  reports  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  raising  130  to  140  bushels  per  acre,  under  this 
mode  of  cultivation.  He  thought  different  kinds 
of  com  quite  unlike  in  their  nutritive  propoties, 
but  did  not  knew  which  is  the  beet.  The  stover 
on  an  acre  he  conudered  equal  to  the  average 
crop  of  English  hay,  say  one  ton  per  acre ;  on  this 
point  he  had  asked  the  opinion  of  several  intelligent 
farmers,  and  they  agreed  with  him  ;  he  said,  how- 
ever, that  much  depends  on  the  kind  of  com  raised, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  fodder  is  preserved. 
In  fiseding  out  the  fodder,  the  butts  may  be  cut, 
thrown  into  a  hogshead,  and  where  three  or  four 
gallons  of  hot  water  are  thrown  over  them,  they 
will  become  quite  soft  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
The  cask  should  be  covered  as  tightiy  as  possibk 
with  boards  and  a  blanket.  After  sprinkling  a 
little  salt  and  meal  over  the  steamed  mass,  the 
cattle  will  readily  eat  the  whole. 

Mr.  Jacob  B.  Farmsb,  said  the  yellow  eom  eon- 
tains  more  oil  than  any  other  kind — ^he  would  not 
run  exclusively  into  the  com  crop,  but  would  cul- 
tivate others,  and  give  the  whole  more  attention. 
He  thought  it  more  exhausting  than  potatoes — 
where  potatoes  grew  on  the  same  field  vrith  oorn, 
the  succeeding  crop  was  the  best  on  the  potatoe 
ground.  Com,  cut  up  at  the  roots  and  shocked, 
will  be  four  pounds  lighter  in  the  bushel  than  that 
allowed  to  stand  and  ripen  on  its  roots.  It  makes 
sweet  bread,  but  the  chit  shrinks  :  but  when  cut 
the  fodder  is  worth  more.  Topping  com  while 
the  leaf  is  green  is  injurious  to  the  grain.  He  had 
noticed  that  if  the  season  was  unfiivorable  for  corn, 
there  were  usually  good  crops  of  the  lesser  grains ; 
— ^plants  3i  by  3  feet,  and  with  10  ox  loads  of  ma^ 
nure  to  the  acre,  on  light  sandy  soil, gets  40  bush* 
els  of  com,  as  an  average  crop.  In  taking  up  graos 
land,  if  it  is  a  clayey  soil,  he  would  plow  in  the 
fall,  but  if  light  land,  plow  late  in  the  spring  ia 
order  to  get  a  good  supply  of  grass  and  quick  fer- 
mentotion.  Would  spread  the  manure  and  plow 
it  under  three  inches. 

Elijah  Woon,  Jr.,  oonridered  com  one  of  the 
best  crops,  as  it  was  the  surest — ^it  seldom  failed 
by  frost,  insects,  or  other  causes.  For  getting  land 
into  good  condition  for  succeeding  crope,  it  is  ex* 
cellent.  Can  raise  com  much  cheaper  by  planting 
large  fields,  ae  tiiere  k  considerable  SITving  in  fenc- 
ing, plowing  and  hoeing.  The  stover  vrill  nearly 
pay  the  cost  of  cultivation,  the  com  shades  the 
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ground  so  much,  that  after  the  last  hoeing,  veiy 
few  weeds  start.  Plants  3i  bj  3  feet,  3  stalks  in 
a  place,  does  not  hill,  and  gets  40  to  50  bushels  an 
acre.  Thinks  it  a  bad  practice  to  pull  out  suckers. 
The  potato  crop  is  more  exhausting  to  the  land 
than  the  com. 

On  this  latter  point,  a  deftiltory  discussion  en- 
sued  in  whioh  several  gen|)emen  engaged,  bat,  with 
one  or  two  exoeptions,  all  agreed  that  the  potato 
crop  was  more  exhausting  to  the  land  than  the 
oom.  Our  report  is  a  meagre  one,  not  embracing 
a  quarter  part  what  wub  said  on  the  subject. 


F«r  tk*  N*m  Emgiamd  Fmintr, 

FARM  FOB  SZPSBIMENTS. 

Mbssrs.  Editors: — In  an  editorial article,and  a 
commum«ition  from  Easeoc,  in  the  Fanner  of  21st 
inst. ,  the  importance  of  establishing  an  expeiimen- 
tal  farm  in  each  county  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
stated  and  vindicated  by  ar^ments  which  I  should 
suppose  would  prove  convincing  to  most  minds. 
The  p^riculturaf  societies  have  done  a  good  work, 
they  have  accomplished  what  was  chiefly  in  con- 
templation in  their  formation  ;  they  have  called 
forth  verf  general  attention  to  Uie  necessity  and 
the  nracticability  of  improvements  in  every  branch 
of  tne  farmer's  busLnees ;  but  do  not  at  present 
employ  the  means  of  perfecting  improvements  in 
many  branches.  Most  of  the  o&rs  of  premiums, 
look  not  beyond  the  labors  of  a  single  year,  and 
when  it  is  otherwise,  when  experiments  are  pro- 
posed which  require  several  years  for  their  comple- 
tion, the  terms  of  the  offers  often  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  results  of  the  last  year's  labor  are 
chiefly  r(^;arded  in  making  the  awards  The  state- 
ments mode  bv  applicants  to  committees  are  al- 
most univcrsaUy  complained  of  as  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  manifest  object  of  most  of 
them  is  to  secure  a  prize  rather  than  to  communi- 
cate any  valuable  information  to  the  public.  Im- 
partial statements  and  directing  information  are 
to  be  expected  only  from  those  who  make  experi- 
ments with  a  special  view  to  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  useuilness,  and  who  are  not  influenced 
by  the  trifling  objects  of  a  little  immediate  money 
reward  or  some  evanescent  reputation.  Impartial 
statements  would  emanate  from  a  scientific  mana- 
ger of  a  model  farm,  and  it  might  be  confidently 
expected  that  ere  Ions  they  would  produce  more 
enlightened  and  unitM  views  on  the  leading  agri- 
ooitural  interests,  the  preservation  and  appkcaUon 
of  manures,  the  manner  and  extent  of  (uainage, 
the  proper  time,  depth  and  frequency  of  plowing, 
and  the  economical  management  botn  of  fields  and 
herds. 

I  should  re^rd  it  as  indispensable  to  coniiect 
with  an  experunental  farm,  a  school  where  youth 
would  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  science 
which  have  direct  connection  vnth  rural  pursuits, 
and  where  they  would  also  be  exercised  in  manual 
labors,  without  experience  in  whioh  they  could 
never  become  qualified  even  to  superintend  a  farm 
to  much  valuable  purpose. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  impremon  that 
we  ought  to  have  agricultural  schools  established; 
I  rejoice  in  the  evidence  before  us  that  so  many  in- 
telligent men  are  now  advocating  the  establishment 


of  one  in  every  county  of  the  State.  Concerning 
the  means  through  which  it  can  be  done,  we  have 
variant  views.  Some  suppose  calls  upon  oar  opu- 
lent citizens  for  donations  might  prove  succeestul. 
The  writer  doubts  whether  many  county  schools 
will  soon  be  established  by  the  donations  of  rich 
men.  The  liberality  of  that  class  of  men  is  well 
knovm,  and  has  been  productive  of  immense  good, 
but  I  think  all  experience  shows  that  when  lar^ 
sums  are  given  for  public  purposes,  they  are  dia- 
poeed  to  place  them  in  more  dignified  institutions 
than  a  county  school.  I  think  that  each  county 
might,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  they 
onffht  to  commence  the  fbundations  of  an  agricul- 
tanl  school.  Annual  exhibitions  have  attracted 
great  attention,  and  are  not  likely  to  fiill  into 
neglect.  Many  ofiers  of  premiums  have  been 
finuned  with  a  special  view  to  give  attraction  to 
the  exhibition.  Some  of  these  could  be  safely 
omitted,  and  thesums  so  olftred  heretofore  applied 
to  an  accumulating  fund  for  the  support  of  a 
school.  It  might  prove  the  work  of  many  years  in 
some  of  the  counties,  but  the  desired  result  would 
ultimately  be  attained.  And  if  the  counties  should 
appear  earnestly  engaged  to  accomplish  so  desira- 
ble objects,  the  hope  would  be  reasonable  that  a 
vrise  legislature  would  do  something  in  aid  of  their 
efforts.       ^  X.  A. 

Pembroke^  Feb.  10,  1854. 


RsMABKS. — We  recognize  in  the  above  <*an  did 
hand  at  the  plow,"  and  tender  thanks  that,  as 
the  poets  say,  he  has  ^' tuned  his  harp"  once  more 
to  this  important  theme.  With  the  writer,  WQ 
look  to  the  Counties y  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
great  work  of  establishing  the  proper  insdtutions 
for  the  instruction  of  our  youth  in  agricultural 
knowledge.  Let  them  invest  their  funds  in  a  conn^k 
ty  farm,  and  there  institute  such  inquiries  and 
make  such  experiments,  as  they  safely  may  in  a 
careful  and  economical  manner.  Let  the  county 
shows  be  holden  on,  or  in  proximity  of  this  farm, 
where  all  may  on  that  occasion  see  the  stock,  im« 
plements,  and  improvements,  whatever  they  may 
be.  The  people  of  the  county  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  will  thus  compose  a 
sort  of  examining  committee,  who^  annual  visits 
will  increase  and  strengthen  their  interest  in  the 
enterprise. 

The  existence  of  such  a  farm,  managed  judi- 
ciously, would  soon  attract  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  wealthy  and  liberal  citizens  of  the  county,  who 
would  not  suffer  it  to  languish  and  die  for  thevrant 
of  those  funds  which  would  sustain  it,  and  the  be- 
stowal of  which  would  prove  a  great  public  bene- 
fit, and  confer  upon  them  the  perpetual  gratitude 
of  mankind. 

This,  to  us,  seems  to  be  the  plain  path  of  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction.  Which  county  in  the 
Commonwealth  vrill  claim  priority  in  the  noble 
workt  Shall  we  hear  from  the  men  of  the  monnt^infl 
in  Berkshure,  from  the  sandy  fields  of  Plymouth, 
from  the  broad  and  fertile  meadows  which  sweep 
away  on  either  ride  of  the  Connecticut,  or  from 
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maritime  Eeeex,  or  the  old  Indian  Hills  of  Middle- 
sex t  It  would  be  a  noble  emulation.  We  wwh 
the  oontest  were  begun.    Who  will  start  it! 


F9r  the  Neva  IlngUmd  Farmer. 

CUTTIlf  G  SCIOHS. 

Mr.  FaiUcer  : — As  the  season  appioache»  for 
this  interesting  portion  of  ever^  man's  labor  who 
owns  or  cultivates  a  farm;  or  garden,  some  simple 
directions  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of 
your  numerous  readers.  Many  neglect  cuttmg 
or  procuring  them,  supposing  they  must  be  cut  at 
a  certain  time  and  kept  in  a  f  articular  manner  or 
they  are  worthless.  It  is  quite  time  all  Aich 
humbugs  should  bo  exploded. 

Some  ten  yeaiB  since  I  had  the  variety  fever  in 
Fruit  culture  which  has  continued  with  little  abate- 
ment. I  have  procured  and  sent  scions  from  and  to 
almost  every  State  from  Maine  to  Missouri ;  have 
cut  and  distributed  more  than  one  hundred  thou* 
sand.  So  I  ought  to  give  directions  with  more 
confidence  than  a  ^'raw  hand."  After  a  tree  be- 
comes dormant  and  the  leaf  falls  in  Oct.,  soi<ms 
may  be  cut  at  any  time  before  the  buds  again 
start,  which  here  for  seeded  fruita  is  about  the 
last  of  March  or  in  April.  In  fact  there  is  no 
difference  in  time  so  far  as  relates  to  the  value  of 
the  scions — the  only  trouble  is  to  keep  them. 
This  may  be  done  for  six  months  or  six  years,  and 
have  them  perfect.  Scions  cut  in  the  fall  may  be 
boned  in  any  dry  soil  in  orchard  or  garden  until 
wanted  for  use.  When  (»e  is  collecting  them 
during  the  winter,  the  best  way  is  to  select  some 
place  where  snow  will  not  be  affected  by  thaw, 
and  bury  them  in  snow  as  received,  takii^  them 
out  where  the  snow  begins  to  melt  in  the  spring 
and  transferring  them  to  the  ice  house  or  cellar. 

When  one  outd  scions  on  his  own  premises  for 
1186  or  distribution,  the  best  time  is  here  generally 
the  last  of  March  or  early  in  April,  as  they  are 
then  as  dormant  as  in  the  winter,  and  less  time 
and  trouble  to  keep  them. 

EsEPiNO  Scions. — ^The  onlv  secret  is  to  keep  them 
cool  and  damp;  not  wet.  Tne  best  course  I  have 
ever  tried  is  to  lay  them  on  a  brick  floor  in  a  coo! 
oellar,  and  cover  with  thick  damp  sacking — ^if  the 
tacking  becomes  dry,  sprinkle  it.  In  this  manner 
they  are  kept  in  perfect  order  from  March  until 
June,  and  easily  taken  as  wanted.  Many  plans 
are  recommended,  some  troublesome  and  others 
unsafe.  I  once  had  more  than  5000  packed  in 
damp  pine  saw-dust  in  a  warm  cellar,  and  though 
apparently  in  perfect  order,  they  became  worthless. 

TiuxspoETATiON  OF  ScioNS. — ^Whcn  sent  in  such 
quantities  as  to  send  by  express,  the  winter  is  the 
beet  time — ^but  if  sent  in  the  spring,  they  can  easi- 
ly be  sent  1000  miles  or  more  oy  being  packed  in 
oamp  moss  which  is  well  understood  by  those  who 
sell  scions,  so  that  any  (me  wanting  can  order 
with  the  assurance  of  receiving  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Amateurs  who  wish  sorts,  can,  at  tho  pre- 
sent low  postage,  get  them  by  mail.  Get  a  piece 
of  oiled  silk,  which  you  can  do  at  any  dry-good 
Bfeoie— enclose  it  with  two  or  three  stamps  to  jrour 
oomepoodent  with  directions  to  wrap  the  scions 
ID  the  silk ;  in  this  wajr  they  may  be  received 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Dry  Scions. — Scions  that  have  become  dry  (not 
injured  by  water)  may  be  buried  in  ordinary  gar- 


den soil  one  or  two  weeks  and  become  perfect — 
which  if  inserted  without  may  be  worthless.  Thi» 
is  also  the  true  mode  of  treating  young  trees, 
from  dry  transportation,  !&iTy  the  whole  tree  one 
or  two  weeks  before  planting,  and  a  healthy  vigorou» 
growth  is  obtained,  insteaa  of  a  sicklv  and  slow 
one.  C.  Goo7>ttiCH. 

Burlington,  Vt,,  Feb,,  1854, 

Rexarks. — Will  Mr.i?.  accept  our  thanks  for 
the  above  a»tiale,  and  seBd  n»  the  other  which  he 
says  in  a  private  note  ^some  one  should  write  on 
pruning  orchards  in  our  cold  New  England  cH- 
mate.* '  That  important  (^ration  is  still  very  im^ 
perfectly  understood,  notwithstanding  so  much 
ha»  been  said  on  the  safegeet. 


KAnrE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGBICmtr 
TUBE. 

This  institution  seems  to  have  started  rapidly 
into  vigorous  existence.  Col.  Henrt  Litti£,  of 
Bangor,  is  President, and  £zexiel  Holhes,  Esq., 
editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  is  Secretary.  If  the 
Board  is  made  up  of  such  men,  it  will  plow  a  deep 
and  permanent  furrow  into  the  prejudices  which 
exist,  and  make  many  a  field  smile  in  beauty 
which  has  heretofore  presented  but  a  barren  and 
chilling  aspect .  The  men  of  Maine — and  especial- 
ly the  farmers — should  come  up  to  their  help  with 
the  most  liberal  views ;  they  should  give  tone  to 
legislative  opinions,  and  assure  that  body,  that  in 
promoting  the  objects  set  forth  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  they  are  giving  shape  and  direction 
to  the  vrill  of  the  people.  Whatever  the  State 
may  do  to  benefit  the  people,  will  replenish  her 
treasury,  and  who  can  doubt  that  to  complete  the 
survey  of  the  State,  already  commenced,  will  re- 
sult in  snch  discoveries  of  coal,  or  the  precious 
metals,  as  shall  a  thousand  times  repay  the  eoet? 
Or,  if  she  institutes  expericments,  and  shall  show 
how  each  acre  shall  produce  one  more  bushel  of 
grain,  or  each  cow  one  more  quart  of  milk,  vrill 
not  that  increase  the  taxable  prc^rty  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  thus  add  permanent  wealth  to  the  State  ? 

Among  the  principal  points  at  which  the  Board 
aims,  is, 

1 .  To  introduce  the  study  of  agrieultuial  sciraoe 
into  every  school  in  the  State. 

2.  To  endow  a  seminary  in  each  of  the  13  coun- 
ties in  the  State  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branch- 
es of  the  science. 

3.  To  urge  the  legislature  to  cause  the  Geolog- 
ical survey  of  the  State  to  be  completed. 


HAMPsamx  AoaicuLTniUL  Societt. — Offic  n-s  for 
1854. 

Alfred  Baker,  President. 
J.  W .  BoTDBN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Hereaft^er,  their  "Fkit  is  to  occupy  two  diys, 
instead  of  one. 


1854. 
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HTTSBAirBBY  ABAFTED  TO  HAS. 

BF  J. '  N.  QAOGE^ 

No  <me  who  has  carefully  obseirad  the  ingenioiia 
mechsniem  of  man  and  the  multiform  works  of 
the  husbandman,  can  fail  to  notice  the  adaptation 
of  each  to  the  other.  The  cunning  hand,  the 
stronff  arm,  the  broad  shoulders,  the  robust  body 
and  the  active  mind,  all  require  exercise,  and  eacn 
in  proper  proportion. 

Other  pursuits  call  into  action  only  parts  of  the 
human  frame.  The  right  ann  of  the  olacksmtth 
Ijj  undue  exercise  becomes  strangely  dispropor- 
wned  to  his  lefL  The  manual  dexterity  of  the 
manufacturer  overbalances  the  powersof  his  mind. 
The  mental  activity  of  the  professional  man  ex- 
ceeds his  physical  endurance ;  so  of  most  other  vo- 
cations. 

The  rule  is,  that  other  thingiB  being  equal,  that 
pursuit  which  most  effectually  calls  into  use  the 
greatest  number  of  the  faculties,  which  most  reg- 
ularly and  evenly  exercises  the  limbs,  mlisclcs  and 
other  organs,  is  the  best  adapted  to  man. 

Where  in  the  whole  range  of  man's  employments 
oan  an  occupation  be  found  so  suited  to  this  ob- 
ject as  agriculture,  or  where  a  more  perfect  speci- 
men of  humanity,  than  a  healthy,  intdligent  far- 
mer ? 

God  knows  the  fitness  of  things  better  than  any 
of  his  creatures :  hence,  He  onmined  agriculture. 
He  gave  man,  his  rural  commission.  He  placed 
tiie  nrst  human  pair  in  a  warden,  and  He  directed 
diat  happiness  and  health  should  attend  its  pur- 
suit. 

To  the  pale,  sickly  and  feeble,  of  every  class  we 
would  say, 

**  Would  yen  be  strong,  go  fbDow  up  the  ploir  ; 
Would  you  be  thoughtftu,  study  fields  and  flowen  ; 
Would  you  be  tvisc,  take  on  yourself  a  roir 
To  go  to  school  In  nature's  sunny  boven  ; 
Fly  from  the  ciiy,  nothing  there  can  chana,-*- 
8eek  wisdom,  strength,  and  rirUie,  on  a  fkrm.** 


A  XOSEL  POULTRY  HOTTSE. 


For  tkM  New  En  f  land  Fan 

CIDEE  AHD  TOBACCO. 

These  are  among  the  products  on  many  of  our 
fiums  for  which  encouragement  is  offered,  and  to- 
wards the  production  of  which,  much  labor  is  ex- 
pended. Can  this  be  done  with  propriety! — i 
Orchards  are  recommended  as  the  most  ]m>ductive 
ooonpation  of  land ;  hundreds  of  trees  are  an- 
aaalfy  set,  for  the  purpose  of  producmg  cider — 
and  will  continue  to  be  set,  so  long  as  the  public 
demand,  and  use  it.  So  with  tobi^co.  If  I  am 
not  misinformed,  some  of  the  most  profitable 
crops,  grown  m  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  are 
fonnd  on  the  tobacco  fields.  What  care  I,  says 
the  grower,  who  is  injured  by  its  use,  if  I  get  my 
money  for  the  crop  t  If  I  do  not  grow  it,  some 
one  eke  will-^and  I  may  as  well  have  the  profit 
as  to  send  it  to  Cuba,  or  elsewhere  out  or  the 
country.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  a  large  part  of  the 
tobacco-smoke  that  is  daily  circulated,  and  puflfed 
in  our  faces  to  the  great  annoyance  of  decent  peo- 

ee,  proceed  from  l^^Nuiish  cigars,  made  of  Yankee 
bacco.    If  any  one  requires  proof  of  this,  let 
him  stop  a  few  minutes  in  a  grocery  store  where 
loungers  assemble,  and  then  go  home,  and  his 
clothes  will  give  the  testimony. 
JbuHory,  1854. 


In  consideration  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
keeping  of  Poultry,  as  well  as  the  very  general  in* 
terest  now  taken  in  this  delightful  feature  of  the 
Farm,  we  have  devised  and  had  engraved  the 
beautiful  Poultry  House  represented  above,  and 
which  we  think  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  a 
Model  House.  The  front  should  face  the  Sontli, 
and  the  yard  placed  on  either  side,  as  tasto  or  con- 
venience may  suggest ;  but  so  long  as  the  ground 
is  uncovered  the  fowls  would  enjoy  a  range  on  the 
south,  and  would  be  benefited  by  coming  to  the 
ground.  After  snow  falls  they  will  rarely  leaye 
the  building. 

A  house  of  this  description  say  8  feet  wide,  by 
12  feet  long  and  8  feet  high — will  accommodato 
from  20  to  30  fowls,  and  that  is  as  many  as  can 
profitably  be  kept  together,uiiless  they  have  a  wide 
and  free  range. 

A  pcnrtion  of  the  yard  should  afford  a  dense  shade 
of  low  trees  and  shrubs,  to  which  the  fowls  may 
retire  in  hot  weather,  where  they  will  burrow  and 
spend  much  time  in  the  most  social  and  agreeable 
manner. 

Figure  1,  is  a  perspective  view,  and  beautiful  it 
is.  Fig.  2,  is  the  ground  plan ;  a,  is  the  door- 
way ;  b,  the  grain  chests ;  c,  the  feeding  boxes ; 
</,  the  stairway  to  the  loft ;  and  e,  a  small  open- 
ing for  the  fowls  to  pass  out  and  in.  The  open- 
ing at  the  left  of  a,  is  the  door- way  from  the  entry 
into  the  main  poultry  room.    Directly  over  the 
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feeding  boxes  there  may  be  placed  another  row . 
for  nests,  3  or  4  feet  from  the  floor,  which  may  be 
examined  through  a  slide  from  the  entry  without 
entering  the  main  room.    Those  boxes  may  be 
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darkened  and  made  a  little  secret,  by-  placing  a 
thelf  along  in  front  of  them  and  nailing  a  board 
edgewise  against  it ;  and  as  Miss  Biddy,  like  some 
others  of  the  gentle  sex,  isa  little  prudish,  at  times, 
it  is  well  enough  to  indulge  her  fancies.  On  a 
floor  under  the  window  in  the  roof,  the  fowls  will 
find  a  warm  place  in  which  to  congregate  in  the 
winter. 

Now  that  we  have  furnished  the  acoommoda- 
tions,  we  will  copy  ftom  an  Englidb  paper  some 
excellent  rules  as  to  feeding  and  treatment. 

*<l%e  floor  should  be  cleaned  at  any  rate  once  a 
week.  It  should  be  sprinkled  with  saw-^ust, 
ashes,  peat,  or — ^best  of  all — peat  charcoal.  The 
nests  should  be  lined  with  moss,  heath,  or  short 
straw;  neither  long  straw  nor  hay  riiould  be  used 
— ^the  darkest  nests  are  preferred  by  the  hens.'- 
A  Poultry  Yard  should  contain  :  1,  A  grass  plot ; 
2,  fine  gravel ;  3,  slacked  lime,  or  other  calcareous 
matter ;  4,  ashes  keptdrr  by  being  placed  under 
cover ;  5,  pure  water.  Eggs:  Hens  of  the  best 
Yariedes  will  lay  in  a  seoson  from  160  to  210  each, 
per  hen.  Breed :  Evidently  the  best  are  the  Dork- 
ing, "fowls  which  have  black  legs  are  the  best  for 
roasting,  while  those  with  white  legs  are  the  best 
for  boiling.''  For  laying,  the  Dutch  every-day 
layers  or  the  Spanisn  are  excellent.  Sitting: 
Having  observed  that  the  earliest  chicks  in  Uie 
neighborhood  were  every  year  in  possession  of  the 
same  person,  we  were  induced  to  ascertain  the 
oanse.  We  found  that  the  eggs  were  not  taken 
from  the  nest,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  about  13 
she  commenced  to  sit.  Fowls  indeed,  in  their 
native  haunts,  never  lay  more  eggs  in  a  season 
than  they  can  hatch.  Those  who  keep  Dutch 
every-day  layers,  or  the  Spanish  hen,  should  keep 
tliree  or  roar  Dorking  hens  to  do  the  hatching 
business.  Remember  that  no  success  can  be  ex- 
pected from  poultry  keeping— 1st,  if  their  houses 
be  damp,  cold,  unclean,  or  badly  ventilated ;  2nd, 
if  the  food  they  eat  does  not  closely  approximate 
to  that  which  they  obtain  in  a  state  of  nature,  via: 
a  mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  food;  3d,  if  the 
water  they  drink  be  stagnant,  the  drainage  of  the 
manure  heaps,  &c. ;  4th ,  if  the  strongest  and  hand- 
somest be  not  bred  from. 

DiSBASBS  AND  Rehkdies  OF  PouLTBT. — Provide 
if  you  can  a  separate  place  for  the  sick. 

CAa;^in^.— This  angular  and  fatal  disease  of 
the  digestive  organs  often  proceeds  from  exposure 
to  wet  or  cold.  Remove  the  chickens  to  a  warm 
and  comfortable  place ;  if  they  appear  very  ill  put 
them  into  wool  or  flannel ;  add  to  half  a  pint  of 
thick  gruel  a  dessert  spoonful  of  linseed  oil,  give 
half  a  tea-spoonful  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

FIwp—Jb  generally  produced  by  too  much  soft 
food  ;  change  of  diet  therefore  is  the  best  remedy, 
while  rice,  a  little  hemp  seed,  and  whole  wheat, 
are  excellent.  . 

Qapes. — Give  every  other  day  from  ^we  to  ten 
drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  j  mixed  vnth  barley 

TTtePtp.—'Wnsh  the  mouth  twice  a  day,  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and 
vmter ;  a  more  simple  remedy  is  to  rub  some  com- 
mon salt  on  the' sore  place. 

The  Roup  ^the  Gargle  in  Geese.)— Thb  is  one 
fatal  result  of  ill-feeding  and  want  of  cleanlinew. 


Medicine  can  do  little ;    give  one  grain  of  anti- 

monial  powder  twice  a  day  in  a  little  mixed  food. 

Venmn. — ^Keep  them  clean  ;    provide  and  keep 

dry  dust  {<x  them  to  baskin ;    and  also  fresh  fine 

Savel  for  the  sake  of  the  small  pebbles  wludi 
ey  need  for  their  gioards. 


AOBICULTUKAL  STATISTICS  OF 
FEAHCIL 

The  agricultural  population  forms  three-qnarteiB 
of  the  inhabitants  of  France.  There  are  29,000,* 
000  of  individuals  domiciliated  out  of  the  dtiea. 

The  surface  of  the  cultivated  lands  yields,  on  an 
average,  $1,030,530,600  (dollars),  or  $48  per  2| 
acres. 

The  ex^ses  of  culture  amount  to  $601,252,- 
200,  that  IS  $28  per  2i  acres,  which  are  paid  a» 
wages  to  the  laboiers,  or  earned  by  them  on  theiv 
own  land. 

This  sum  divided  among  six  milli(ms  of  agricul- 
tural families,  gives  each  of  them  a  yearly  income 
of  $100,  which  allows  them  each  about  27  cents  a 
day  to  spend. 

The  most  important  article  of  expenditure  ia 
corn.  At  9  bushels  an  individual,  it  requires  3^ 
or  42  for  the  entire  year.  This  is  an  expense  of 
42  to  46  dollars  a  year,  according  as  com  is  worth. 
3  or  4  dolLirs.  There  remain  for  the  other  neoee- 
sities  of  the  family  at  the  most  58  dollars. 

When  in  years  of  scarcity  corn  is  worth  5  or  6 
dollars  the  hectolitre,  (about  3  bushels,)  l^e  food 
of  five  persons,  in  bread  only,  amounts  to  CO  dollars 
or  even  84  dollars,  which  absorbs  vrithin  16  dol- 
lars the  whole  income  of  the  year. 

To  procure  only  a  pound  of  meat  a  day  for  the 
six  millions  of  families  residing  in  the  country, 
and  consisting  of  29  millions  of  individuals,  it 
would  require  2,190,000,000  pounds,  that  is  to 
say  double  the  total  actual  consumption  of  France 

■Boston  Post. 

^— — — ^>->-^— ~-^._^>_— — ^._  « 

SoMBTHiNG  New— Vbqktabm  Pbars.— The  Gal- 
veston News,  Texas,  nonces  the  production  of  an 
article  of  food,  which  he  calls  vegetables,  erown 
in  that  State.  They  were  raised  on  the  jSanta- 
tion  of  a  Mr.  Compton,  and  are  about  thesiae  and 
shape  of  very  large  pears.  We  understand  they 
are  a  tropical  production,  being  brought  from 
Havana.  The  pear  is  planted  in  the  ground,  and 
produces  a  vine  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  run- 
ning a  great  distance,  and  requires  some  support 
to  keep  it  from  the  ground.  It  is  said  to  make 
an  excellent  arbor.  The  fruit  grows  pendant  fjtmi 
the  vines  like  ^urds,2^d  is  nearly  white.  This 
v^table  is  boiled  whole,  and  then  sliced  and 
eaten  with  butter,  the  taste  resembling  that  of 
green  }>ea8.  It  is  said  to  be  very  prolific,  two  or 
three  vines  yielding  enough  to  supply  a  common 
family.  WLether  it  wilTsucceed  well  in  Tezaa, 
which  is  about  the  30tk  decree  of  latitude,  is  yet 
a  matter  of  experiment.  Kideed  we  cannot  hear 
that  it  has  ever  been  raised  by  any  one  in  Texas 
except  Mr.  Compton. 


MiDDLEBBx  OovMTT  SocisTT. — ^The  Trustees  of 
this  Society  will  be  duly  notified  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  their  Aimual  Meeting,  at  which 
time  it  is  desirable  to  distribute  the  Transaotiima 
of  the  last  year,  and  which  are  not  yet  completed. 


1854. 
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For  tkfjrttc  EfnglmUL  F«rf»er. 

THB  HOUBLE  PLOW,  AHD  HOBSE  HOE. 

It  was  well  oud,  at  one  of  the  late  fanaers'  fes- 
laTals,  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  coontij 
had  turned  to  the  relief  ofrhe  wants  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  far- 
mer was  to  be  buried  beneath  the  nuuss  of  new  ma- 
chines and  implements,  which  had  been  made  to 
relieve  him,  in  part,  of  the  burden  of  his  labor. 
All  new  tools,however,  are  not  improvements.  But 
the  post  year  or  two  has  brought  into  use  two  im- 

Slements  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  particularly 
eserving  of  notice.  I  refer  to  the  ARcnigan  Plow , 
as  improved  by  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  io 
Co.,  and  to  the  Horse  Hoe,Blao  manufactured  by 
the  same  firm.  I  recollect,  that  in  one  of  the  past 
No.'s  of  your  paper,  you  spoke  in  praise  of  this 
last  implement,  after  witnessing  an  experimental 
trial  of  it.  In  your  conclusions,  as  to  the  value 
of  the  implement,  I  agreed  th^i ;  and  promised 
myself  to  say  a  word  in  its  favor,  if  deserving  of 
praise,  af^r  a  more  protracted  trial. 

The  Horse-hoe  is  designed  to  supersede  the 
common  Cultivator ;  and,  after  the  trial  of  one 
aeason,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  of  far  greater 
value.  In  my  hands,  the  old  Cultivator  vras  of 
bat  litde  value.  It  wfis  difficult  to  manage,  from 
its  sliding  to  the  right  and  left, — frequently  be- 
aune  clogged — and  never  did  the  work  to  my  de- 
l&re. 

The  Horse  Hoe  is  free  from  these  objections.  I 
have  used  it  this  jear,  and  have  had  ndther  the 
necessity  nor  inclination  to  remove  my  Cultivator 
from  its  winter  quarters. 

My  com  field  was  so  overran  with  wild  turnips 
that  I  was  compelled  to  go  into  it  while  the  com 
was  so  small  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  rows.  A  common  Cultivator,  run  under  like 
eircumstan<^,  would  have  buried  much  of  the 
^m.  ^  But  I  Wiis  enabled,  with  this  instrument, 
^running  steadily  as  it  does,)  so  arranged,  as  to 
draw  the  earth  from  the  hills,  to  cultivate  the 
field  so  thoroughly,  as  to  remove  almost  all  the 
tomipB.  By  running  twice  between  the  rows,  in 
each  direction  of  the  field,  so  little  of  this  pest 
was  left,  that  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow 
with  the  hand  hoe. 

The  second  time  of  weeding,  the  implement  was 
ran  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  after  the  field  was 
finished  with  the  Horse  Hoe,  so  few  weeds  were 
left,  that  my  two  hired  men  occupied  less  than  a 
day  in  performing  the  remainder  of  the  work  by 
hand.  I  am  safe  in  sa^ng,  that  after  the  second 
and  third  time  of  cultivating  there  was  hardly  a 
weed  left  undisturbed  in  the  whole  field,  unless  it 
grew  among  the  stalks  of  com  in  the  hill. 

It  was  my  experience,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
found  univexmlly  true  in  practice,  that  when  the 
Borse  HoeiB  used,  with  the  teeth  so  set  as  to  throw 
the  earth  Jrom  the  centre  towards  the  rows,  with 
a  good  walking  team,  the  dirt  will  be  so  finely  and 
fiioroughly  sifted  in  am6ng  the  com,  that  all 
anall  weeds  growing  there  will  be  com]>letely 
covered  up,  and  the  necessity  of  hand  hoeing  or 
Weeding  aimost  entirely  prevented.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  manure  may  be  covered,  when  n<Tt 
strawy,  better  by  this  instrument  than  by  any 
other :  better  than  by  the  Cultivator ;  because  of  its 
Jjttle  liability  to  clog :  better  than  by  the  harrow^ 
pecause  it  pulverizes  the  soil  beautifolly ,  and  leaves 
n  light  and  in  fine  iHih— better  than  by  the  plow. 


only  because  of  its  more  rapid  work,  covering  a 
greater  breadth  of  surface.  I  shall  try  it  in  the 
sprinj^  for  this  purpose,  without  fear  of  being  dis- 
appomted.  Yours,  W.  S.  Lincoln. 

Rkkabks. — ^We  have  no  doubt  this  article  will 
be  read  with  a  deeper  interest  by  some,  when  they 
learn  that  Mr.  Linooln  does  all  the  plowing  and 
cultivating  for  a  pretty  large  farm,  with  his  own 
hands.  He  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  hereto- 
fore expressed  in  regard  to  both  the  implements 
whose  merits  he  has  discussed.  The  mantle  of  the 
lamented  Col.  hnxcoLs  has  &llen  upon  a  worthy 
representative. 

THE  ASS  ASB  THE  LAMB. 

**  How  bard  Is  my  tOt ! 

Whftt  torrowB  await,** 

Sirid  tin  A«i  to  the  Sheep,  "my  deplorabte  state. 

«*  Cold,  naked,  ttllM, 
I  sleep  In  a  shed. 
Where  the  snow,  wind  and  rain  oome  in  over  mj  head. 

<<  All  this  day  did  I  pass 
In  a  yard  without  grass : 
What  a  pity  that  I  was  created  an  Ass  f  ^ 

<*  As  for  master— he  sat 

By  the  fire,  with  the  cat, 

And  thqr  both  look  as  you  do,  contented  and  Iht. 

"  Tour  nioe  coat  of  wool, 
80  elastic  and  ftill, 
Makes  you  so  mnoh  to  be  enried— ay,  more  than  the'  bolL** 

**  How  can  you  pretend,** 
Said  her  poor  bleating  IHend, 
"To  complain?    Let  mesJlenoe  to  you  woommend. 

"  My  sorrows  are  deep,*^ 
Continued  the  Sheep, 
And  her  eyes  looked  as  if  she  were  ready  to  weep. 

"  I  expect— *tls  no  fisble,— 
To  be  dragged  fhxn  the  stable, 
And,  to-moiTOw,  perhaps,  cut  up  far  the  table. 

"  Now  you— with  dodUty, 
Strength  and  driUty,— 
Will  lire  some  years  longer  in  all  probability. 

*i8o,  no  envy,  I  beg. 
For  ini  bet  you  an  egg. 
You  will  carry  the  spinach  to  eat  with  my  leg." 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WEIGHT  AHD  MEASURE  OF  COBH. 

At  the  late  Legislative  discussion  on  thissnhiect, 
(at  which  very  few  Legislators  were  present)  there 
appeared  to  M  a  won£rful  discrepancy  in  opinion 
as  to  the  product  of  com  in  different  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  One  gentleman  said  ne  had  seen 
in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  the  present  season, 
forty  different  acres,  each  of  which  yielded  more 
than  one  hundred  hushels  to  the  acre— another 
said  that  he  knew  an  acre  in  the  c<^nty  of  Ply- 
mouth, that  yielded  {as  measured)  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  bushelfr— and  other  gentlemen  fiom 
the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Essex,  said  they 
had  never  seen  an  acre  of  com  that  yielded  fiur 
measure,  so  much  as  one  hundred  bushels.  I  had 
supposed  some  as  good  and  as  productive  land  ex- 
isted in  these  last  mentioned  counties,  as  any  in  the 
Commonwealth,  unless  there  may  be  some  supe- 
rior along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  must  be  better,  or  th« 
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mode  of  measurement  muBt  be  different,  in  thoae 
sections,  where  the  large  crops  are  reported.  I 
consider  a  bushel  of  com  to  be  56  lbs.  when  dried 
and  fit  for  use — and  have  supposed  this  com 
would  weigh  about  14  lbs.  more  when  ereen — 
makW  the  weight  when  taken  from  the  field,  70 
lbs!  I  understand  the  rule  adopted,  in  weighing 
com  in  the  ear  green,  is  to  consider  80  lbs.  to 
make  a  bushel  when  dry — this  allows  only  10  lbs 
for  the  weight  of  the  cob— one-half  more  than 
this  should  be  reckoned;  eveti  so  reckoning,  I 
think  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  computation 
that  reckons  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  bushels  to 
the  acre.  On  conyersing  with  a  gentleman,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  reputed  large 
crop— he  said  the  proprietor  told  him  when  he 
shelled  it  dry,  it  measured  less  than  120  bushels — 
taking  off  40  bushels  at  least,  from  the  reported 
crop. 

iMot  doubting  that  all  who  were  concerned  in 
these  crops  meant  to  be  honest— I  think  one  thing 
was  made  very  clearly  apparent,  in  the  discussion, 
that  a  more  precise  way  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity raised  is  absolutely  neoeasary — ^if  the  crops  in 
dinerent  towns,  or  different  counties,  are  to  be 
compared  with  each  other.  Our  Board  of^  Agri- 
^etdture  should  begin  to  look  after  these  things,  or 
the  people  will  soon  be  looking  afler  them. 
Jan,  26, 1854.  Verbum  Sat  Sapibnti. 


such  of  our  farmers  sfem  to  despise  the  very  idea 
of  learning  anything  aljout  farming.  They  look 
upon  our  agricultural  societies  as  '*a  piece  of  s^eo- 
uiation,"  and  upon  all  ideas  of  agricultural  im- 
provement as  <  <  a  hundi»ug . ' ' 

There  are  others  who  continue  to  use  the  most 
miserable  tools  that  they  can  pick  up,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  can  Duy  tnem  cheap. — 
Nothing  is  done  well  on  their  farms,  for  there  are 
no  tools  with  which  anything  can  bo  done  well. 
Their  deficient  culture  is  followed  by  deficient 
crops,  and  an  absence  of  profit.  It  costs  them  as 
much  labor  for  a  poor  crop  as  it  would  have  cost 
for  a  good  one.  If  a  good  crop  would  have  af- 
forded a  moderate  profit,  a  poor  one  leaves  a  loss 
to  the  farmer. 

Another  folly  in  farming  is  to  cultivate  mote 
ground  than  can  be  manured.  In  all  such  cases 
loss  is  certain  to  the  cultivator.  Nothing  else 
than  high  culture  affords  a  real  and  lasting  profit. 
Crop  the  ground  without  manuring  it,  and  you 
will  lose  money  by  it,  and  the  ground  vnll  beorane 
worthless.  There  will,  undoubtedly,  continue  to 
be  such  farmers. 


coMnro's  address 

The  Connecticut  River  Agricultural  Society  held 
its  last  Annual  Fair  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1853.  The  Address  was  by  the  Rev.  A 
G.  Comings,  of  Mason,  N.  H.,  a  copy  of  which  is 
before  us.  After  giving  a  brief,  historical  sketch 
of  agriculture  in  the  past,  and  touching  upon  our 
present  condition  and  vrants,  the  Address  abounds 
with  excellent  practical  suggestions  and  sound 
teachings,  of  which  we  quote  a  few  : 

lOOLISH  FARKINO. 

A^  there  will  be  fancy  farming,  so  there  vnll  be, 
doubtless,  a  great  deal  of  foolish  farming.  Bj 
foolish  farming  is  understood  that  kind  of  proced 
ure  which  every  man  might  foresee  would  be  un- 
profitable to  the  fiirmer. 

We  fre(}uently  hear  men  saying  that  their  fath- 
ers, vnth  httle  labor  and  trouble,  could  raise  much 
larger  crops  than  tiiey  can  now  by  the  same  or  any 
other  process.  Yet  they  will  strenuously  contend 
that  the  ^^jof  their  fathers  is  always  to  be  per- 
petuated. They  have  full  and  clear  evidence  that 
the  soil  has  been  exhausted — that  it  is  not  now 
productive ;  but  they  will  leam  no  better  way. 
They  know  that  the^  make  no  profit  from  farming, 
but  they  continue  it !  Their  soils  grow  poorer 
and  poorer  every  year  ;  yet  they  contend  that  it  is 
the  very  best  way  of  &rming !  .What  folly  ! 
What  blindness ! 

There  are  hundreds  and  I  presume  to  say  there 
are  thouaands  of  farms  in  New  Hampshire,  which 
are  now  in  such  an  exhausted  condition  that  the 
whole  proceeds  of  them  yearly  would  fall  below 
the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the  taxes  assessed  on 
them.  If  a  man  could  have  one  of  them  given 
to  him,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  taxes  upon  it  and 
hire  it  carried  on,  be  woiud  sink  into  debt  every 
year.    This  is  to  continue  the  case  in  future^  for 


PROFITABLE    FAKXDiQ. 


Farmers  will  in  future  time  come  to  understand 
that  the  earth  and  the  air  are  both  full  of  wealth 
to  them.  Thev  will  understand  that  the  deeplj 
bedded  clay  and  the  hard  pan  which  is  hidden  w 
down  in  the  ground  are  worth  8omet|iing  moiee 
than  merely  to  hold  the  world  together.  They 
will  be  found  opening  deep  and  broad  drains,  in 
the  operation  of  which  they  will  obtain  valuable 
material  for  top-dressings  on  their  upland,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  tneir  low  lands  of  much 
greater  value  by  relieving  them  of  surplus  water. 
They  vnll  discard  the  idea  of  cultivating  much 
land  for  the  use  of  a  little  manure,  as  requiring 
much  labor  and  tending  to  penury.  High  culti-  ^ 
vation,  without  fancy  mrming,  vdll  Ife  the  way  of 
the  successful  farmer  of  future  time.  • 

The  importance  of  thoroughly  pulverising  the 
sou  will  be  better  understood,  and  the  value  of 
the  subsoil.  Men  who  know  little  or  nothing,  by 
experience,  about  the  use  of  plows,  and  other 
farming  implements,  and  men  who  can  under- 
stand no  prmciple  of  science,  will  not  much  long- 
er be  trusted  and  credited  in  making  and  recom- 
mending such  implements.  Farmers  will  have  all 
these  things  tested  by  science  and  by  experiment. 
The  plowman  vrill  also  come  under  new  orders. 
He  will  leam  that  his  object  is  no  longer  to  be 
the  plowing  over  as  much  ground  as  posmble  in  a 
day ;  but,  to  thoroughly  plow  and  puIveriEe  every 
inch  of  ground  he  goes  over. 

The  conditions  of  respectability  will  be  some- 
what changed.  The  young  man  will  not  think  it 
a  dishonor  to  him  to  work  on  a  farm.  The  young 
woman  will  no  more  think  herself  degraded  by 
familiarity  vrith  the  kitchen.  Intelligence,  indue- 
try,  usefulness,  will  measure  merit  and  establish 
a  title  to  respect.  These  things  we  ought  to  ooa<- 
now. 


Home  Guano. — ^While  accounts  are  reaching  ns 
of  the  increase  of  the  price  ofguano  at  the  Lobos 
Islands  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Wm.  Horepath,  ana- 
lytical chemist,  announces  in  a  late  London  TimeSj 
a  cheap,  prompt,  and  effectual  means  of  economis- 
ing town  sowaee,*  so  that  very  nearly  all  its  useful 
ingredients,  iacluding  its  ammonia,  may  be  con- 
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verted  into  a  saano  intennediate  between  thoee  of  trogen,  another  most  important  vegetable  constat* 


Saldanha  Bay  and  Patagonia,  having  a  fertiliziiig 
power  of  from  five  to  ei^t  times  that  of  &nnyara 
maimre.  in  this  vraj,  he  ea^,  a  vast  quantity  of 
fertiliEing  manure  may  be  made,  and,  as  all  the 
products  are  deodorised,  the  sanitary  condition  of 
eities  may  be  greasy  improved  by  the  process. 
Traveller, 

For  th9  If  aw  Knglmd  F^armtr, 

SHADE  A  FESTIIiIZEB. 

Ma.  B&ows  : — ^Dear  Sir,— on  returning  home 
y<»t@rday,  I  read  in  that  copjr  of  yonr  paper  I  took 
with  me,  an  article  upon  fertili£ing  land  without 
the  aid  of  manure. 

The  writer  offers  a  new  solution  for  the  natural 
fertilijEation  of  the  earth ;  and  as  his  theory  will 
not  be  found  to  explain  the  foots  as  uniyeEsally 
obswvable,  I  have  taken  it  upon  me  to  offer  some 
qualifications  to  his  remarks ;  of  the  fact  of  this 
self-fertihsation  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  doubtless 
many  have  wondered  that  such  vast  crops  of  wood 
do  not  injure  the  soil,  since  to  follow  wheat  vnth 
oom  or  any  other  grain,  in  bulk  bearing  no  com- 
parison to  the  trees,  for  several  years,  materially 
injures  the  earth's  productive^  power.  But  no 
one  who  has  given  a  close  ezaminatioik  to  the  sub- 
ject, could  endorse  the  writer's  following  whole- 
sale remarks. 

<«Now  I  ask,  how  the  fertility  has  thus  been 
kept  up,  if  the  shade  does  not  tend  to  fertilize  ? 
My  oppoeer  may  say  it  is  kept  up  b;^  manure  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  I  will  admit  that 
'  the  foliage  tends  to  fertilize,  but  as  the  quantity 
of  matter  returned  to  the  soil  in  this  way  is  so 
small  compared  with  what  is  tieiken  up  by  the 
growth  of  the  timber,  it  is  very  evident  to  every 
wise  husbandman,  tbiat  there  must  be  another 
sreat  source  of  fertilization,  or  the  soil  would  soon 
•become  ediausted. ' ' 

Many  foots  that  seem  utterly  inexplicable  to 
men's  reason  are  auite  <dear  under  the  combined 
light  of  reason  ana  experimimt.  It  is  very  absurd 
to  suppose  the  mere  return  of  leaves  to  the  Goil 
could  compensate  for  the  material  extracted  in  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  if  the  tree  draws  from  the  soil 
aU  its  component  parts, 

Saeh  is  not  the  foot ;  and  thousands  of  experi- 
ments have  diownBoussin^ult,  liebeg,  and  oth- 
er philosophers,  that  the  difference  in  weight  be- 
tween the  materials  of  vegetable  life  existing  in 
the  soil  before  and  after  the  crop,  is  not  relative  to 
the  vreight  or  bulk  of  matter  ^wn  upon  the  sur- 
fiM»,  but  to  the  manure  supplied. 

Perhaps  a  few  figures  would  make  my  meaning 
more  clear.  Boossinganlt  made  many  experiments 
to  test  the  quality  ofcarbon  in  a  soil,  beforeand  af- 
ter croppii^,  and  thus  judge  of  the  value  of  man- 
ure. For  instance,  in  -the  spring  he  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  son, and  then  added 
2512  lbs.  to  the  acre ;  on  analyzing  the  crop  in 
tbo  &U  he  found  7544— a  gain  of  5031  lbs.,  toav 
ii^  the  same  ^  amount  in  the  ground  as  he  found 
there ; — this  increase  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  air ;  and  had  the  2512  lbs.  not  been  supplied, 
the  amount  remaining  in  the  soil  would  have  been 
just  that  mudi  less — and  in  a  oourse  of  years 
none  at  aU. 

'This  is  what  formers  mean  by  keeping  land  in 
good  heart.    A  second  experimeut  was  upon  Ni- 


uent. 

He  ascertained  the  amount  of  Nitrogen,  and 
then  added,  through  three  rotations  of  crops,  the 
following  amounts  to  the  soil :.  Ist,  406.4  Ibs.,^ 
the  crop  gave  501.4  lbs. ;— 2nd,  added  406.4  lbs. 
—cropgave  508.4  lbs  ;—^,  added  487.6  lbs.-* 
crop  save  707.2  lbs.  Thus  we  see  each  time  the 
^innom  the  atmosphere  venr  much  exceeded 
uiB,t  which  the  manure  suppliea. 

Such  foets  teach  us  the  need  of  manure,  and 
why  improvident  farmers  ruin  their  lands,  better 
than  all  the  reasoning  in  the  worid. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  how  it  is  that 
the  trees  of  the  forest  supply  in  their  leaves  all  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  &e  land  in  good  heart,  and  a 
little  more,  for  as  your  correspcmdent  vexy  justly 
remarks,  land  is  lienefited  by  being  cropped  with 
trees  a  number  of  years  in  suoeesnon,  and  that 
the  benefit  is  not  derivable  from  the  shade,  as  suoh^ 
but  from  the  vast  amount  of  nutriment  <kawn 
from  the  air  into  the  soil  by  the  lungs  of  the 
plants,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whiohs  remams 
there.  A  famiMor  ulustration  of  which,  is,  4^ 
man  who,  having  acquired  a  fortune,  invests  it, 
and  lives  on  the  interest ;  if  he  spends  all  the  in- 
terast,  he  keeps  at  the  same  point  of  wealth ;  but 
if  he  does  not  use  all  his  resource,  and  lays  by  a  * 
portion  eadi  year,  he  in  time  has  a  ^large  surplus 
to  re-invest.  The  forest  is  this  surplus  increase, 
and  a  little  more ;  when  we  draw  f ram  the  woods 
the  leaves,  we  not  only  eat  into  the  original^  ijn- 
veeted- money,  but  recrace  any  surplus  increase  pi 
equal  Atio.  The  true  reason  of  the  benefit  of  shaae 
your  correspondent  has  dimly  shadowed  when  he 
says : — ^<Putrefoetion  may  lie  considered  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  v^^etable  and  annual  •decomposi- 
tions, becaute  it  forms  the  only  product  incapal)|e 
of  any  other  change.  The  surfooe  of  the  ear^ 
.will  readily  undergo  the  putrefootive  process,  if 
fovoiahly  located,  &at  is,  if  densely  shaded :" 
and  yet  it  will  not  do  to  accept  this  statement  in 

dthe  form  he  gives  it.  When  the  soil  is  dense- 
baded,  the  components  of  the  earth  continue 
in  their  regular  routine,  and  aided  by  warmth  and 
water,  the  various  gases  are  still  evolved,  and  the 
minerals  disintegrated  and  brought  into  such 
forms  as  may  be  best  appropriated  by  plants; 
when,  therefore,  the  earth  is  shad^  so  that  none 
of  the  volatile  eases  may  escape  with  the  air,  they  - 
are  aU  retamed  below  the  surface.  If,  however, 
not  shaded,  as  in  a  common  fallow  field,  many  of 
them  evaporate,  and  others  are  used  by  the  weeds, 
&c.,  that  will  ^row  in  spite  of  us.  it  is  found 
necessaiy  to  reduce  the  weeds,  to  jAow,and  whilst 
plowii)^  opens  the  earth  to  new  gases,  and  more 
sun  ana  rain,  it  also  tends  to  evaporate  many  de- 
sirable aids  to  vegetation,  hitherto  securely  buried 
under  the  hard  nqf^yoQ, 

Nor  can  we  use  anything  as  neutral  to  destroy 
weeds  an^retain  the  gases  and  moisture,  that  wiH 
lUOt  partially  decay  and  add  some  of  its  constituent 
parts  to  BweU  the  whole  bulk  of  vegetable  wealth. 

When  your  correspondent  advises  a  course  of 
clover  as  a  means  of  shade,  &c.,  he  advocates  just 
the  proper  method  of  procedure,  but  not  for  his ' 
expr^sed  reason.  To  follow  clover  upon  com,  or 
any  other  crop,  is  merely  rotation,  the  benefit  of 
which  all  farmers  are  becoming  sensible  of;  and  its 
service  to  the  earth  is  not  by  its  shade,  so  much,  as 
that  it  hnoffi  to  the  upper  mould  the  minerals  and 
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other  Bids  to  vegetable  life,  waahed  into  the 
Bubsoil  by  rains,  at  the  same  time  afibrding  by  the 
decay  of  its  loota  yast  supplies  of  oarbwi  to  the 
soil,  and  is  the  practical  illustration  of  the  capi- 
talist who  does  not  snend  all  his  income. 

Very  respectfulXy,  R.  M.  Gofez.akd. 

Eosdmryy  Jan.  7,  l854. 


TSIPOLI,  OKBEBOKBAL. 

Boston,  Jan,  20,  1854. 
Simon  Brown,  Ksq.  : — Dear  Sir, — On  my  retom 
home  from  the  South,  I  found  your  letter  of  8th 
ult.,  with  the  supposed  magnesia  from  a  pond  in 
Cherryfield,  Maine. 

This  deposit  I  have  examined,  and  I  have  also 
submitted  portions  of  it  to  the  mioroscopio  inspec- 
tion of  Drs.  Bacon  and  Shaw,  who  fina  it  to  con- 
sist of  the  shells  of  infusorial  animalcules  <^  the 
fiumily  Diatomacesd,  of  which  there  are  several 
qpecies.  They  are  generally  small,  and  hence  this 
substance  is  remarkably  fine  and  suitable  for  pol- 
ishing silver  and  brass.  The  substance^  chem- 
ically speakinff ,  is,  silica  and  water,  with  traces  of 
^oqkhatOB  ofUme  and  magnesia.  It  is  very  pure, 
and  unmixed  with  sand.  When  it  is  dried  and 
roasted,  it  is  the  substance  known  in  oommeroe 
as  Tripoli  or  Bergmeal, 

The  following  wetch  will  convey  to  you  the  idea 
of  the  general  forms  of  these  infusorial  animal- 
cules. They  are  very  common  in 
all  our  peat  bogs,  and  most  abun- 
dant at  the  bottom  of  the  bogs, 
and  are  also  found  in  ponds. 

The  speoiefl  galliondla,  are  ex- 
ceedingly abuiuUuit  in  the  depo- 
sits from  the  water  of  Cochxtuate 
Lake.  Indeed,  the  gelatinous  de- 
posits which  this  water  leaves  in 
our  cisterns  is  made  up  of  many 
spedes  of  dtatomaoesd,  and  an 
atom  of  this  deposit^ig  as  a  pin's 
head  shews  a  multitude  of  them,  and  will  form  a 
study  for  hours.  I  do  not  remember  how  many 
billions  of  infusorisd  were  found  by  Eriusenburg, 
ip.  a  cubic  inch  of  the  Bergmeal,  of  Germany.  I 
remember  that  it  took  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  to  weigh  a  grain.  This  curious  deposit 
teaches  us,  when  we  hx)k  at  it  with  a  microscope, 

**Thit  reiy  doBt  we  bread  vpon  ww  onoe  ftlire.**^ 


Now  we  find  by  his  experiment  repeated  on  Gy- 
clops,  that  if  his  theory  is  true,  and  his  test  re- 

liable,  that  Cyclops  aeb  lobsten,  d n   their 

souls !  This  oisoovery  has  recently  been  verified 
by  Dr.  John'  Bacon,  Jr.,  who  has  boiled  the  ey- 
clops  under  the  microscope, and  found  that  "they 
became  of  a  fine  red  cok«^--orange  red,  by  tnas- 
mitted  light." 

As  to  m^  crustacean  researches  on  the  cydops, 
I  did  not  mid  a  distinct  shell  of  carbonate  ix  lime, 
but  found  the  phosphates  quite  abandant  in  the 
ashes.  Thecyclopsmaybeseenin  anyglsasofun- 
filtered  Oochituate  water,  by  the  naked  eye,  and  by 
reverring  the  filter,  and  letting  a  tumbler  full  of 
water  run  through  it,  an  encwmous  quantity  of 
them  mey  be  obtained.  There  are  many  other 
very  eunous  and  quite  interesting  animalcules  in 
this  water ;  among  them  there  are  some  species  of 
Monads  of  Yestiffe  notoriety,  as  the  anoestots  of 
the  human  race!! !  A  small  bmnnine,  indeed, 
if  the  * 'Vestiges"  is  a  reliable  au^orityf 

If  you  have  a  good  microBCOpe,  pray  take  a  look 
at  a  drop  or  two  of  Gochituate  water,  fran  over 
the  sana  filter,  and  I  think  you  will  always  in 
ouire  if  the  water  has  been  filtered  before  yoa 
orink  it.  c.  t.  j. 


Baoenitfia  N»- 
TicQla. 


ReepectfWj,  your  finend  and  obt.  servant, 
Charles  T.  Jackson. 

P.  S.  A  fisw  day^fter  the  Cochituate  water 
was  introduced  into  our  houses  in  Boston,  I  col- 
lected a  large  number  ,j)robably  many  milli^,  of 
a  mtle  crustacean  animalcule  which  abounds  in 
the  water,  by  reversing  my  sand  filter.  I  then 
eoUected  them  on  a  paper  filter,  and  taking  a  spat- 
ula full  of  them,  I  placed  it  over  my  sdnt  Ump, 
in  order  to  dry  them,  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
off  the  animal  matter,  so  as  to  collect  the  shcdlsTu 
they  had  any,  for  analysis,  to  see  if  they  were 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  like  the  covering? 
of  onr  larger  crustaceans.  The  moment  they  were 
heated'  to  the  boiling  point,  they  became  of  a 
fine  lobsier  red  color,  and  I  thus  was  able  to  verify 
a  sugmtlon  in  Peter  Pindar,  when  after  boiling 
a  fleane  is  made  to  exclaim — 

««fleM««eaoilQM«n,d n  their  aovls  i*' 


BEARIHO  CALVES. 

Herdsmen  and  others  who  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  raising  young  cattle,  have  expressed  va- 
rious  opinions  in  relation  to  the  most  proper  cooxse 
or  mode  of  treatment  to  be  pursued,  some  contend- 
ing with  a  good  deal  of  stringency  for  the  natural 
way  as  they  term  it — i.e., permitting  them  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  their  dams  till  four,  five,  tax  or 
ten  months  of  age ,  while  others  assert  with  equal 
pertinacity,  that  the  better  way  is  to  separate 
them  from  the  cows  when  a  few  days  old,  and  raise 
them,<*byhand."  The  farmer  of  course  will  reflect 
upon  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods, 
and  consider  the  claims  of  each  to  preference  be- 
fore he  adopts  either.  But  after  all,  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  is  most  expensive,  wiH  depend 
wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.  In  very  many  locali- 
ties, the  butter  and  cheese  a  judicious  and  eco- 
nomical dairyman  would  be  able  to  realise  from 
the  milk,  or  from  the  milk  itself,  without  manu- 
facturing it,  would  be  worth  more  in  ready  cash, 
than  the  carcass  of  the  calf,  while  in  others,  it 
would  scarcely  defray  in  the  market  the  cost  of 
manufacturing,  while  the  calf  would  be  valuable. 
A  friend  who  has  had  much  experience  in  daity- 
ing  and  rearing  calves,  has  durected  attention  to 
the  following  able  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  We  present  it  from  that  sheet 
as  conveying  a  most  lucid  and  readily  understand- 
able synopsis  of  our  own  views  of  what,in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  would  unquestionably  be  found 
the  most  judicious  and  economical  course,  for  the 
fiumer  engaged  in  stock  raising  for  the  market,  to 
pursue. 

<<The  cost  in  both  casssought  to  be  taken  into 
oonsiderati(m.  In  the  first  instance,  the  butter  and 
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oheeee,  which  might  be  made  from  the  milk  would 
amount  to  more  in  (bur  months,  than  the  Talue  of 
the  calf  at  that  ase.  In  the  latter  the  proceeds  of 
the  milk  are  neam  attained  independent  of  the 
xaiflingofthe  calf.  This  can  be  established  by 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  authority.  Then 
there  is  a  yery  great  balance  in  ftvor  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

That  the  calf  that  runs  with  the  cow  four 
months,  will  somewhat  exceed  in  ^wth  and  pro- 
portion the  one  reared  by  hand,  is  readily  grant- 
ed. But  after  that  period,  it  is  taken  from  the 
cow,  and  has  to  grace  to  get  its  own  liTing.  There 
is  a  change  of  diet  takes  j)lace ;  it  shortly  be- 
comes stui&d;  itsjgrowth  IS  cheeked,  and  this 
too  at  the  very  period  when  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
most  thriving  condition.  The  one  reared  by  hand 
becomes  more  and  more  accustomed  to  fooa,  con- 
tinues gradually  to  improve  without  receiving  any 
dieck  in  its  growth,  and  when  winter  arrives,  is  in 
&r  better  condition  than  the  others. 

There  are  different  procedures  in  preparing  the 
mess  for  the  calf.  Each  one  has  a  lavorite  plan. 
One  mixes  with  a  small  portion  of  milk,  a  portion 
of  boiled  potatoes  and  fine  bran.  Another  boils 
the  milk,  and  lets  it  stand  till  it  cools  to  the  tem- 
perature of  milk  from  the  cow.  ThepUin  most 
generally  adopted  (and  perhaps  t&e  beet,)  is,  to 
tet  the  milk  stand  twelve  hours,  at  first,  when  it 
is  skimmed,  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  cow 
and  a  handful  of  shorts  and  flour  added  to  each 
*  cairs  mess.  Four  or  five  quarts  of  milk  is  at 
first  a  proper  quantity.  This  is  to  be  eradua 
increased  aa  judgment  can  beet  deci<fe.  After 
four  or  Bye  weeks,  whey,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
shorts  added,  can  be  taken  with  equal  success. 
Cblyes  raised  in  this  maimer  are  more  gentle  and 
•docile  than  when  ther  run  with  the  cows,  and 
can  be  better  managea  through  the  winter,  and 
most  generally  afterwards.  Another  very  im- 
portant coDsideratfon  is,  they  soon  forget  their 
mother,  and  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  separate 
through  the  fiill  and  winter  is  dispensed  with." 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

xoinrrAnrs  of  VEEHoirr. 

The  mountain  scenery  in  this  county  is  the 
most  sublime  and  beautiful  of  any  in  the  State. 
The  two  lofty  ranges  on  each  side  of  our  valley, 
<*clothed  in  living  green,"  are  "beautiful  to  be- 
hdd;"  and  their  pure,  healthy  breeaes,  in  the 
warm  season,  are  refreshing  to  tne  <<  weary  labors 
er."  But  it  is  not  always  in  the  warm  season, 
that  they  appear  in  their  greatest  splendor.  At 
this  cola  season  of  the  year,  the  damp  vapor  of  the 
atmoephexe  is  frequency  congealed  in  starry  frost, 
on  every  tree,  bush  and  twig,  that  eover  the 
mountains.  They  are  then  covered  with  a  crystal 
forest^  from  base  to  summit,  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  which,  as  it  ^arkles  and  glistens  in  the 
bright  ra^  of  the  sun,  no  pen  can  describe,  no 
pencil  imitate.  Mansfield  mountain,  west  of 
Siowe,  is  the  hkhest  of  the  '*Gieen  Mountains." 
It  is  a  profile  of  an  ''Old  Fellow" -on  his  back, 
yet  ever  looking  upwards— a.  good  example  for 
others  to  imitate.  His  ''phrenological  develop- 
ments" are  somewhat  intellectual  and  peculiar. 
The  top  of  the  head  and  forehead  are  regular;  the 
"nose'^prominent,and  the  "chin"  more  «K-being 
the  highest  ji^cice  in  Yt.    The  pe(^  haye  made  a 


hoiBeback  road  up  to  the  "nose."  It  is  three 
miles  from  where  they  leave  tiie  caniaM  to  the 
top.  Half  way  up  is  the  celebrated  "cold  spring," 
where  they  intend  to  build  a  house  next  season,  to 
"accommodate  the  travel."  Under  the  nose,  at 
the  nostrils,  issues  another  spring.  Here  are  the 
camps,  where  the  ladies  and  gendemen  stop  over 
night,  "take  tea,"  ««. 

About  a  mile  and  one-half  north  of  the  "nose," 
is  the  chin .  Both  ' '  nose  and  chin"  are  bare  rocks. 
Some  adventurers  have  erected  a  little  stone  mon- 
ument on  the  chin,  which  is  the  highest  foirU  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  beme  more  than  4300  feet 
above  Lake  Ghamplain.  The  number  of  visitors 
to  this  mount  have  greatly  increased  within  a  few 
years,  and  will  much  more,  as  it  becomes  more 
Known.  The  view  from  the  top  is  conceded,  by 
thoee  y^o  have  visited  many  "celebrated  places," 
to  be  the  most  splendid  and  sublime  or  any  in 
New  England.  You  not  only  have  a  view  of  the 
many  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  different 
directions  around  you ;  but  also  of  the  White 
Mountains  in  N.  H.,  and  the  Adirondio  in  N.  Y. 
To  the  west  can  be  seen  Lake  Ohampkin,  with  its 
many  beautiful  isles,  and  the  white  sails  and  steam- 
boats furrowing  its  lovely  boscmi.  But  not  the 
least  enchanting  view,  are  the  beautiful/ofTTu  and 

Pleasant  villages  in  the  lovely  vales  beneath  you. 
hose  who  d^ght  to  see  such  views,  and  breathe 
the  pure  mountain  air,  can  find  folks  and  things 
at  their  service  at  Stowe,  Vt.,  another  season. 

Milan. 
Morristattmy  LamoiUe  Co,,  Vt.,  Jan.  10. 1854. 


THIBD  AOEICULTXniAL  MEETDTa, 

At  zhk  Stats  Hoisb,  Tuhdat  Etsiiho,  Jaxhabt  81,  1854. 
SuBJBCT — W?ua  can  be  done  to  make  the  Home 
of  the  Farmer  more  attractive  and  agreeqbiel 

The  meeting  vras  called  to  order  at  half^past  7^ 
o'clock,  by  Mr.  Simon  Brown,  who  remarked  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  a  lec- 
turer for  this  evening,  but  had  been  prevented 
from  so  doing,  by  pressing  engagements  and  ill 
health.  Mr.  Brown  then  invited  His  Excellency 
Governor  Washburn,  who  was  present,  to  aasunud. 
the  duties  of  the  chair  for  the  evening. 

Governor  Washburn  complied  with  the  invita- 
tion, and  on  taking  the  chair,  briefly  addressed 
the  audiaice  on  the  subject  for  the  evening's  dis- 
oussion.  He  said  he  did  not4:now  but  what  he 
might  be  charged  with  being  guilty  of  a  solecism, 
if  he  should  assume  that  anything  could  be  done 
to  make  the  home  of  the  farmer  more  attractive 
and  agreeable.  The  poets  have  always  sung  of 
the  charms  of  a  rural  home,  from  the  days  of 
Homer  down  to  the  present  time.  The  fiirmers 
are,  undoubtedly,  the  happiest  daas  in  the  com* 
munity,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  they 
are  entirely  exempt  from  the  trials  and  cares  of 
life.  Therefore,  we  may  assume  that  something 
may  be  done  to  improve  the' home  of  the  fanner. 
But  he  feared  a  gifeaterst^eoiflm  might  be  oharged 
upon  him  in  dwdling  on  ^  this  theme,  for  he  had 
never,  since  mai^ood,  been  engaged  in  agncultn* 
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raf  puTfloits ;  bat  if  the  Mminisoenoas  whkh 
ihroDging  to  hn  mind,  of  a  partidpatioa  in  eariy 
life,  in  the  dntiee  of  taking  eare  of  a  amall  fimn, 
eonld  be  mged  as  a  qualification,  he  felt  that  he 
might  claim  to  qpeakin  soma  measuTO  as  a  &zmer 

What  can  be  done,  tiien,  to  make  the  h<»M  of 
the  fiirmer  more  attraetire  ?  In  the  iSrst  place,  it 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  any  change  in  his 
phyacal  condition  is  Deceesary — especially  here  in 
Massachusetts,  where,  although  the  soil  is  sterile 
and  the  climate  tmeongenial,  the  fiurmer  enjoys  in- 
estimable blessings  in  political,  social  and  relig- 
ious priTiliges.  No  great  change  can  be  looked 
for  or  desired  in  this  respect.  Then  wherein  ean 
change  be  made  I  There  is  one  thing;  .  theve 
ought  to  be  a  more  decided  contentment  and  sat- 
isfiction  witii  the  condition  in  which  he  is  placed, 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer ;  he  lAould  also  under- 
stand his  relatiye  position  in  society  better  than 
he  does.  The  q[>eaker  thought  there  was  a  fidse 
estimate  in  the  ccHumunity  of  the  true  porition  of 
the  farmer.  How  do  we  find  him  situated?  A 
man  with  a  large  family,  perhaps,  and  with 
straitetied  means.  He  sees  men  in  other  call- 
ing!B  obtaining  riches  eaaer  and  more  abundantly 
than  himself.  Those  who  enter  commerdal  pur- 
suits, rapidly  outstrip  him  in  the  race  for  wealth 
and  distinguished  position,  while  those  who  enter 
the  professions,  as  they  ate  termed,  run  a  more 
brilliant  career,  and  obtain  high  distinction — and 
-all  this  gives  him  the  idea  that  his  sphere  in  life 
is  too  much  confined — ^his  energies  too  much  cramp^ 
ed.  His  occupation  has  been  too  generally  re- 
garded OS  one  of  mere  labor y  not  as  intelligent, 
thinking,  activity .  This  is  a  false  system.  Men 
should  regard  fiirming  as  it  stands  in  relative  im- 
portance to  other  pursuits.  It  is  a  profession  of 
which  any  one  may  feel  proud,  embracing  science 
'  of  the  highest  order,  and  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  society ;  and  farmers 
should  hold  up  their  heads  and  take  their  right- 
ful position  in  the  community. 

Governor  Washburn  urged  upon  his  hearers, 
as  a  means  of  elevaling  the  farmer,  that  they 
flihould  act  together,and  come  together,  as  a  class, 
a  scientific  class,  and  as  pursuing  the  most  impor- 
tant calling  of  society.  Let  there  be  an  esprit 
du  corps,  and  let  it  be  known  as  a  high  and  re- 
spectable profession,  and  farmers  cannot  help 
taking  their  true  position  in  society. 

Another  way  of  improvement  will  be  in  sustain- 
ing the  county  and  State  agricultural  sociotiesy  at- 
tending their  meetingis,  and  disciiswng  there  the 
matters  of  general  interest  to  the  profession.  This 
will  cause  the  fimner  to  feel  his  own  powen,  and 
increase  his  consideration  in  the  community. 

fie  also  alluded  to  the  cause  forcomgratttlations 
which  the  fanner  of  Massachusetts  has,  when  he 
compares  his  conditioa  wiih  that  of  the  fiurnwo 


in  other  sections  of  our  oountiy,  where,  periiaps, 
the  soflisricher,  but  wliei«  the  blessings  of  chore- 
es, schools,  and  other  beneficent  institutions,  do 
ncit  duster  in  such,  rich  profusion  as  here.  Go 
abroad  and  vntness  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Europe.  They  e^joy  no  such  social 
privileges,  no  such  independence  as  the  fiurmer  of 
the  United  States  enjoys.  We  are  as  mueh  above 
them  as  our  government  u  better  than  theirs.  The 
fiirmer  of  this  country  is  free  from  the  landlord's 
tax,  which  grinds  them  down.  In  ikirope  <me> 
fourth  of  all  the  farmer  produces  is  vrrung  from 
him  by  govenmient.  In  matters  of  food,  and  in 
many  other  respcts,  the  condition  of  the  American 
&rmer  is  equally  superior.  He  believed  that  a 
Burner  visiting  Europe,  as  he  had  done,  and  wit- 
nessing all  these  things,  would  letun  to  his  home 
in  Massachusetts  with  the  deep  conviction  on  bis 
mind  that  his  own  home,  thou^  it  may  be  im- 
proved, is  yet  better  than  any  other  on  earth.  As  a 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
it  gave  him  pleasure  to  know  that  more  than  half 
of  the  members  of  our  present  House  of  Represen- 
tatives are  fiirmm. 

On  concluding  his  remarks  he  called  upon  Mr. 
Proctor,  of  Danvers,  to  address  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Proctor  said  one  of  the  first  ideas  which  entered  * 
his  mind  in  taking  up  the  sabjeet  of  diseusrioo 
vras  how  to  induce  the  sons  of  farmers  to  remain 
at  home  and  engage  in  the  profession  of  their  fin- 
thers.  It  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  they  look 
around  on  becoming  ready  to  engage  in  life  for  • 
themselves  for  some  pvofessiwi  which  vrill  yield 
them  distinction  and  a  competency  eariier  than 
that  of  farming.  They  find  tiiat  while  they  can- 
not earn  more  than  two,  three,  or  four  hundred 
dollars  per  year  at  farming,  young  men  in  the  cities 
are  making  as  many  thousands.  He  thought  there 
was  another  side  to  this  matter,  hovrever ,  for  while 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  but  ninety  out  of  one 
hundred  who  engage  in  commercial  pursuits,  event- 
ually succeed ;  he  believed  that,  vrith  habits  of  so- 
briety and  industry,  and  by  avoiding  speculation, 
any  man  could,  by  the  time  he  was  40  yoan  of 
age,  secure  a  comfortable  property,  and  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  plenty,  and  happy,  associations.  He 
believed  farmers  as  liappy  and  respectable  a  class 
as  any  in  the  community.  They  have  more  time 
for  study  and  refleotioB,  and  less  cares  and  anzie- 
tiesihan  any  other  class.  If  we  can  make  our 
young  men  believe  this,  home  will  be  made  moro 
attractive  and  agreeable. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smrhi  of  fiadley,  made  a  few  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the'  imp<»tanoe  of  educating 
fiumexs'  SODS  especially  for  that  calling  by  provid- 
ing sdiools  and  ooU^ges  for  that  purpose.  He 
thought  the  present  system  of  education  led  them 
to  believe  that  other  punmits  were  prefinable  to 
filming* 

Mr.  ML  Hau  SMira»of  Boston,  was  nest  called  oa 
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for  remarki.  He  looked  npon  the  subject  «§  one 
of  great  inteieet  to  the  fiffmera  of  MaaB.  a&d  New 
Eogluid.  In  order  to  make  home  attraoiive  to 
rthiMiww,  he  woQid  do  three  things — let,  magnify 
the  present  power  of  home;  2d,  dignify  labor  *in 
the  estimalaon  of  diildren ;  3d,  end^vor  by  liber- 
al expenditure  to  meet  the  reasonable  ezpeotationB 
and  denies  of  the  child,  by  making  home  happy, 
and  the  sonroe  of  intellectual  {Measures. 

Firsts  The  child  should  be  made  to  feel  all  the 
hallowed  associations  of  home,  so  that  they  will 
feUow  him  through  all  the  TicisBitudeB  of  Hfe.  He 
believed  that  there  was  nothing  so  endearing  as 
the  hcnne  of  the  farmer,  upon  the  hillside,  or  by 
the  stream,  with  their  numberless  quiet  beauties. 
Qod  has  planted  in  us  the  power  of  association, 
and  the  scenes  of  a  loved  home  will  be  mentally 
present  with  us,  through  all  the  days  of  life. 
When  men  go  abroad  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  even 
to  far  distant  climes  and  to  novel  scenes,  and  gain 
the  object  of  their  pursuit,  what  desire  takes  pos- 
session of  their  minds  ?  Do  not  their  hearts  turn 
fondly  to  the  memories  of  childhood,  and  as  the 
crowning  point  of  their  career,  do  they  not  come 
back,  and  purchase  the  old  homestead,  there  to 
spend  their  old  age !       ^ 

Second,  Our  children  should  be  taught  the  dig- 
nity of  labor,  for  it  is  this  which  has  made  Massa- 
chusetts what  she  is.  It  is  occupation  that  con- 
fers happiness,  not  wealth.  An  aged  and  wealthy 
merchant  was  once  asked  if  he  was  not  rich 
enough  ?  He  replied  yes,  and  was  then  asked 
why  he  did  not  retire  from  buainess  and  e^joy  that 
rest  which  he  was  so  well  able  to  afford  ?  He  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  live  without  something  to 
do — idleness  would  make  him  crazy.  He  would 
have  young  men  understand  that  if  they  would 


be  happy,  they  must  be  industrious.    It  is  the  pow- 


tdieir  evenings  at  theviflage  store,  or  i 
resort,  instead  of  direotfng  the  etu<fies  of  tUttr 
sons.  Hie  eon,  without  this  stinnilas,  naturally 
becomes  tired  of  studying,  and  prefers  to  go  to 
the  store  also.  Hie  girls,  too,  shonld  be  made  to 
love  home,  and  not  to  look  upon  it  as  a  place 
when  churning  and  scmblnng  only  are  to  be  done. 
Hiey  should  be  taught  fiunmng;  and  not  be 
adiamed  to  know  what  stock  is.  They  must  be 
educatedi  too,  for  woman  is  the  standard  in  sod- 
ety,  and  young  men,  in  mingling  in  society,  if 
the  standard  is  high,  will  be  elevated,  but  if  low, 
will  go  downward. 

The  homestead,  too,  should  be  made  to  look 
handsomo— not  like  bams,  and  even  worse,  as 
many  of  our  fkrm-houses  do.  The  power  of  beau- 
ty over  the  mind  is  great,  and  money  spent  in 
beautifying  the  homestead  wfll  increase  the  at- 
tachment for  thtft  homestead,  and  is  by  no  means 
thrown  away. 

The  sons  should  also  be  shown  more  liberality. 
Many  of  them,  when  they  start  in  life,  have  to 
purehase  thdr  time  of  tiim  parents,  and  when  at 
home,  work  more  iike  slaves  or  hired  servants — 
op  before  daylight,  work  all  day,  and  the  last 
thing  on  their  minds  at  night  to  look  after  the 
stock  before  going  to  bed. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  plant  trees  and 
flowers,  and  it  will  render  their  homes  dearer  to 
them,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  remain  in 
it. 

Mr.  BnooKS,  of  Princeton,  said  there  had  been 
remarks  made  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  fiurmer  was  a  very  miseraUe  creature.  He 
did  not  coincide  with  such  remarks.  Where  can 
you  find  in  the  community  a  dlass  whose  homes  are 
happier  than  fanners,  and  whose  sons  and  daugh- 


erand  glory  of  Massachimstts.  She  can 
and  nations,  because  she  ^Kgnifies  t(^. 

Third  Cultivato  taste,  and  the  indications  of 
respectability  about  home ;  make  it  more  orna- 
mental, living  less  in  the  kitcheui  and  more  in 
the  parlor.  We  owe  this  to  home,  in  order  to  give 
it  those  charming  infloences  which  distinguish 
our  New  England  homes,  and  he  thanked  God  for 
them,  for  they  have  given  us  the  government 
and  institutions  under  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Sangbs,  of  Dov^,  urged  and  iUustrated 
the  efficiency  of  intellectual  pleasures  in  making 
home  attractive.  Good  reading  is  a  great  instru- 
ment for  making  our  childr^  love  home. 

Dr.  Ennr,  of  Bridgewater,  advocated  at  some 
length  the  utility  of  cultivating  beesas  a  means  of 
rendering  home  more  interesting. 

Mr.  CopKLAND,  of  Roibury,  said  fiurmers  should 
take  more  pains  to  interest  themselves  in  the  studr 
ies  and  reading  of  their  children.  This  would 
please  the  child,  and  make  him  feel  that  home  is 
home.    Many  fiumersare  in  the  habit  of^^ending 


ters  are  fonder  of  home  T  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  clasMS  in  society,  and  he  had  rather  as- 
sociate with  farmers  than  any  other— they  are  fulU 
as  Intelligent  as  any  other, — ^they  have  hot  taken 
their  proper  position  in  the  community,  it  is  true, 
but  that  is  owing  to 'peculiarities  in  the  moral 
character,  which  have  caused  them  to  neglect  their 
true  position  in  society.  Their  ihilure  to  do  this 
is  owing  to  their  not  demanding  a  fair  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  community,  fie  sells  cheaper  than 
he  buys.  He  shrinkis  firom  tiie  b^sterous  struggle 
for  money  which  characterises  most  oth^  callings. 
When  the  fiurmer  obtains  his  rightful  share  of  the 
I«ofiti  of  the  business  of  the  community,  they  can 
pay  as  good  wages  as  merchants  or  manufhcturens, 
and  their  children  will  stay  at  home,  a&d  not  till 
then.  They  like  home  better  than  to  go  abroad. 
He  f4}pealed  to  fiumers  to  indst  on  tiieir  share  of 
the  worid's  wages. 

Mr.  Brooks  contended,  forther,  that  fonning 
was  profitable,  and  declared  tiiat  heoonid  make 
more  money  off  an  acre  of  com  in  Mass.,  than  In 
any  Western  State.    He  would  defy  any  one  to 
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ooDtfOTert  this.    So  also  of  pork,  it  oui  be  nused 
more  profitably  here  than  theie. 

Major  Wbxeler,  of  Framingham,  said  he  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Brooks  had  run  his  farm  all  out, 
and  wanted  to  sell.  He  wished  to  know  if  it  iras 
a&ot. 

Mr.  Brooks  replied  that  be  desired  to  aeU,  sim- 
ply beoause  he  was  getting  old.  As  to  his  farm 
being  run  out,  he  scorned  to  praise  it,  but  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  any  one  examine  it.  He 
commenced  with  fifty  acres,  and  two  cows,  and 
•now  had  150,  with  40  head  of  cattle  and  one 
horse,  haying  added  to  his  land  twice,  and  to  his 
'  stock  ten  times.  The  land  was  originally  worth 
$20  per  acre ;  he  now  obtains  interest  on  a  value 
of  $200  per  acre.  He  considered  his  farm  worth 
about  $5000  or  $6000,  and  he  could  clear  $500 
or  $600  a  year  from  it  free  of  all  expenses. 

Major  Whxblbr  said  he  was  happy  to  hear 
the  statement.  He  did  not  belieye  the  story  when 
it  was  told  him.  As  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
sorter  of  the  profitableness  of  fiirming,  it  had  been 
brought  as  an  argument  against  him,  and  he 
made  the  inquiry  for  that  cause. 

Mr.  Simon  Bbown  was  then  called  on  for 
remarks,  but  excused  himself,  by  saying  that  his 
premeditated  '< thunder,"  had  been  anticipated 
by  those  who  had  already  spoken.  He  exproesed 
a  wish  to  hear  from  the  Western  part  of  the 
State,  and  alluded  to  Hon.  Wx.  B.  Galbovn,  as 
being  able  to  respond.  Mr.  Calhoun,  however, 
excused  himself  by  pleading  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  it  being  nine  o'clock,  but  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  respond  on  some  future  occasion. 

Gov.  Washburn  then  read  the  folio wiog  list  of 
subjects  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee  for 
discussion  at  the  ocming  meetings,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned: 

1.  L9  the  increased  culture  of  Indian  Com,  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  Common- 
wealth ^ 

2.  Can  anything  be  done  to  make  the  h^me  of 
the  &rmer  more  attractive  ^ — and  to  retain  the  sons 
of  the  farmer  in  this  employment? 

3.  Plouu  and  Plowing, — taking  into  view  the 
form  of  the  plow,— the  time  and  manner  of  using 
it,  and  aU  inoidents  connected  therewith. 

4.  Jlfonttrery— preparation  and  application 
thereof;  including  improved  fertilizexs. 

5.  Vegetable  products, --eai!^  as  carrots,  beets, 
turnips,  Ac.,  their  value  as  feed  for  stock,  com- 
pared with  hay^  and  com. 

6.  Dairy  products, — ^what  class  of  animals  is 
best  fitted  for  the  making  of  lutter  and  cheese, 
and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  fesding  for  these  pur^ 
poses? 

7*  CuUtane  and  preservation  oi  ttoiU. 

8.  Neat-CaUle^-^YrhsLi  is  the  beet  method  of  im 
piQvlng  the  stock  of  animals  to  be  kept  on  our 
fioma! 


9.  Sheepi^-CKSk  they  be  advantageously  kept  <m 
our  fiurms;  if  so,  the  kind  best  for  this  purpose? 

10.  Orain  crops, — ^wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats— 
their  value  as  compared  with  Indian  com,  and  as 
preparatives  for  grass. 

11.  Forest  7Vee5,~-can  they  be  advantageously 
cultivated — ^if  so,  what  varieties,  and  in  what 
manner? 

11.  In  what  manner  can  the  State  most  efieet- 
nally  advance  the  interests  of  the  farmer? 

It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Joskph  Rstitolds,  of 
Concord,  will  lecture  at  the  next  meeting:  Sub- 
ject:— Vegetable  Chemistry, 


For  the  New  England  Fmmer, 

COBH,  COBS,  AHD  GEIHBnia 

If  the  value  of  cobs  for  feeding  to  horses  and 
neat  stock  is  ccmsidered  in  a  true  Bght,  it  seems  to 
me  that  many  who  now  attribute  the  unpopulari- 
ty of  pure  cob  meal  to  the  dislike  of  miltsrs  to 
^^ grind  the  cohs,''^  (as  stated  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Farm^,)will  come  to  the  concluoon  that  mil- 
lers, even,  are  more  honest  than  they  are  always 
acknowledged  to  be, — ^in  this  State  where  1  qt. 
extra  is  allowed  bv  law  for  cracking  and  ^;rind* 
iuff  cobs.  We  will  suppose  Mr.  W.  carries  24 
bins,  of  ears  ol  corn  to  mill,  equal  to  12  bhis.  of 
sheUed  com,  for  whiclr  24  qts.  of  com  must  be 
paid  for  ffrindinf .  Now,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  **T. W. ,'' an  accomplished  imd  honest  mil- 
Isr  of  long  experience,  the  24  bbls.  of  ears  will 
make  about  20  of  cracked  com,  for  which  60  qts. 
of  sheUed  com  must  be  paid  for  grinding.  Three= 
fiflkhs  of  this  60  qts., or  36qt8.  (the  cob  onlydirink- 
ing  in  the  orackine)  of  sheUed  com  must  be  paid 
for  the  grinding  <?  12  bhk.  shelled  ocHm  and  8 
bhls.  of  orack^  cobs,  which  vrill  again  shrink  m 
grinding  to  4  UbJs.  of  pure  cob  meal,  for  which 
Mr.  W.  has  paid  12  qts.  of  shelled  com. 

Now,  upon  this  supposition,  which  I  think  is 
correct,  does  not  every  one  <'pay  too  much  for  his 
whistle,"  when  he  whistles  through  a  bag  of  cob 
meal  to  make  hia  cows  fatten  upon  the  music  T 
Can  any  man  imagine  that  3  qts.  of  skeUed  com 
are  worth  no  more  than  32  qts.  of  cob  meal  T 
Who  among  our  farmers  would  pay  me  a  bushel 
of  sheUed  com  for  every  eleven  bushels  of  cob 
meal  I  wiU  furnish  ?  If  such  a  contract  could  be 
made,  a  mill  for  the  purpose  can  be  made  profita- 
ble in  every  com  county  and  tovm,  doing  noth- 
ing but  grinding  cobs. 

An  this  supposes  that  millers  take  th^  toll 
from  an  average  of  the  cracked  com,  which  is 
far  from  true  in  many,  if  not  most  cases.  I  have 
often  seen  the  '^toll  com,'*  and  seen  it  taken,  and 
so  common  is  the  thing  that  purchasers  ofiener 
pay  80  oents  for  com  at  the  mills  than  70  cents 
from  the  farm.  Many  nulls  will  average  i  to  | 
clear  com  in  the  toU  instead  of  3-5,  in  £e  above 
Bunpositi<Hi. 

Kow  I  am  not  trifling  with  cobs,  but  i 


a  little  upon  paving  com  to  get  cobs  ground, 
believe  ia  the  value  of  cdbs  when  soaked  or  steeped 
over  the  fire  and  the  toll  com  ground  and  sprink- 
led on  them,  and  then  fed  to  cows,,  liquor  and  aQ. 
Such  use  of  cobs  is  a  saving  of  aH. 

A  man  at  100  cents  per  day  in  wmter  wilHhresh 
40  bhls.  com  per  day  wkh  a  flail.    Take  24  cents 
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perbhl.  from  your  toll  com,  and  you  have  the 


ease  in  hand. 


G.   F.  N. 


TSADE  AHB  SPADE. 

■T  CSABLU  VACKAT.    . 

SelwieeD  twofkiends  to  days  of  old 

Jl  Mltar  rtrlfe  begah, 
And  lMtMr«|Md««i«&BNgMrTndc 

DispBted  BiAB  to  umn. 
^^Yoa'n  ynin^  aadiitifiil  ud  prood,^ 

tetdBpade  iritk  ftasMng  qres, 
Ton  earn  7oar  thownandg  whUe  I  Btenre  4 

Toa  mock  my  diildren'c  ciie» ; 
Ton  ride  in  state  with  I«rd^  looks  j 

Toa  dwdl  tn  bower  and  hall ; 
Ton  spea'k  of  me  reproochftillr. 

And  honor  In  my  flkU. 
80  from  ISda  lumr,  In  shin«  or  shoirer, 

We'll  leen  to  lire  apart ; 
I  raled  tito  eatth  en  yoa  were  bora, 

I  east  jroa  Ihim  mj  Jieart." 

And  Trade loet  tamper  In  his  pride; 

He  metered  words  of  scorn  ; 
«*To«  de  m>t  know  the  ways  of  men. 

Amid  your  sheep  and  eon  ; 
Ton  doae  away  the  busy  dari 

Jfortikink  how  minntes  ma;       ^ 
Qo  pot  your  shouUer  to  the  work. 

And  de  as  Z  have  done. 
You're  all  Ahe  earth  to  yI^d.yoar  wealHi— 

Both  com  and  jpastore  land  ; 
1  only  uk  a  counting  house^ 

A  room  whereon  to  Aand. 
And  from  this  hour  In  eblne  or  shower, 

Weni  learn  to  lire  alone  3 
ini  do  wlthont  yon  well  enongb— 

The  world  shaU  be  my  own  P 

And  thos  th^  wrai^led  night  and  day, 

trnflUr,  nke  angry  men, 
mn  things  went  wrong  between  them  both. 

And  woold  net  right  again. 
Oat  growing  wiser  to  distress, 

JBach  grasped  the  other's  hand  -. 
-"  TNras  wrong,"  said  flpade,  "  to  rail  at  ft»da? 

He  toves  me  te  the  land." 
And  Trade  as  firedy  owned  his  CanH; 

"I've  been  unjust,"  he  said, 
-"To  quarrel  with  the  good  old  man, 

'Wbo.fl^WB  nur dally  bread. 
Xiong  maff  we  flourish.  Trade  ai^  Spade, 

In  city  and  to  plato  1 
*Ihe  people  Btarre  while  we  dispute— 

ITe  most  not  part  agida." 

^flind  all  the  people  sang  ibr  Jo|!^ 

To  see  their  good  accord, 
IThile  Spade  .assembled  all  his  sons 

And  piled  Us  iflenteoos  board. 
He  fed  them  on  the  best  ef  flwe, 

VnlazBd  the  foaming  ate, 
And  prayed  to  Bnglaad's  happy  ehOM 

That  bade  may  nererftdl; 
And  busy  Trade  eent  £eeto  of  ships 

To  every  sea  and  strand, 
And  built  his  mills  and  Cnetories 

O'er  an  the  prospering  land. 
And  so  w^  stog  Ood  save  the  Qoeenl 

And  kmg  may  Brother 'Spade, 
■tor  sake  of  beCh  the  rich  and  poor, 

ITntte  with  Brother  «rade. 


bnthda  wheat;  and  650,000  biuhek  00m.  Of 
this  immenae  bueineBB,  this  city  has  prohaUv  mom 
than  three-quarters.  About  one  million  oarrels 
of  flour  will  be  received  in  Boston  during  this  year, 
and  two  millions  and  one-half  bushels  of  com. 
Only  snreni^  thousand  barrds  flour  haye  been  ex- 
ported to  all  fore^  oountries  fiom  Boston  sinoe 
September  1st.  Of  the  great  anantity  of  bread- 
stufis  landed  there,  but  a  small  part  is  shipped 
away.    Nearly  all  is  sold  for  home  oonsumphoifc. 


EzpoETATiONS  OP  Bread  Stuffs. — ^Tho  Courier 

»    and  Enquirer  says  that  '<  since  September  Ist, 

there  have  been  exported  to  Europe  alone,  from 

this  country,  1,100,000  barrels  flour  ;    4,750,000 


THE  STKHETRT  OF  1SSE  SOL&B  STB- 
TEX. 

The  following  is  part  of  an  article,  by  SAKim 
E.  Cowxs,  formerly  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  We 
copy  it  from  the  Nali^nal  Intelligencer,  in  whick 
paper  Mr.  Coweshas  published  several  artides  re- 
cently, of  a  nature  too  abstruse,  perhaps,  to  in- 
terest tiie  general  reader;  suggesting  new  and 
startling  views  of  the  laws  of  motion  of  the  heav-- 
euly  bodies.  Mr.  Cowes  Is  a  self-educated  man,, 
and  an  original  thinker.  Hb  reverence  lor  anti^ 
<iuity  is  not,iike  that  of  samesoholars,  so  profound^ 
as  to  ebseure  his  own  reason.  The  student  of 
astronomy  or  natur&l  philosophy  will  find  in  all 
the  artides  from  the  pen  of  this  gentleman,  a  vig- 
or and  freshness  which  does  not  usually  beloa^  to 
writers  on  these  subjects. 

An  our  readers  will,  we  know,  be  pleased  with 
what  follows; 

"All  forms  resemble,  yet  none  is  &e  same  as 
aaMther ;  and  the  whole  of  the  living  points  to  a 
deep  hidden  law — points  to  a  saered  nddle." 

Whatis  symmet^?  If  we  draw  lines  on  a  piece 
of  paper^aad  before  the  ink  isdry^  fold  the  paper 
tn  the  middle  of  the  random  scratdhes  of  the  pen. 
the  Unes  will  be  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
«  symmetrical  figure  is  the  result ;  because,  how- 
ever irregular  ami  confused  were  the  lines  as  at 
first  made,  each  line  has  imprinted  itself  opposite, 
and  there  ensues  a  balance  of  parts  which  consti- 
ttttes  symmetry. 

Asvumetrtcal  building  has  the  same  height,  the 
samelen||th,  and  the  same  finish  and  appendages 
on  each  side  of  the  eential  lino.  The  ardiiteot 
iias  repeated  his  work  idthoat  a  variation  of  plan ; 
he  has  enlar^  the  edifice  without  a  diange  of 
the  constructHre  idea  he  formed.  One  part  Is  wise- 
ly constructed,  and  the  wisdy  constructed  whole 
is  a  roj^tition  of  perfect  parts.  It  is,  therefijre, 
eongruity  resulting  from  unity  of  design  which 
gives  the  symmetzy  of  atruetnre. 

Lx  works  of  Nature  this  congmii^  and  unity  of 
design  is  exhibited  in  a  most  wonderful  manner. 
We  observe  symmetry  everywhere;  as  the  BiUd 
declares,  ^'all  things  are  double,  one  against  an- 
other." The  limbs  of  an  animal  are  duplicates ; 
its  body  on  one  side  of  the  medial  line  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  body  on  tiie  other  side ;  one  animal 
is  the  type  of  another  of  th^  isame  fiimily.  This 
eongruity  extends  between  fiuailies,  races,  classes, 
and  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  animal 
fiEtdes  away  br  an  inseDsible{gradation  into  the  y«|p- 
etable,  and  the  vegetable  into  the  mineq^  kin^ 
dom.  Element  also  correspond  to  element,  and 
this  world  itself  to  other  worlds;  one  division 
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of  the  solttr  mieok  to  anoiiiar  g^oap  of  tlieaame 
8V8tem ;  and  w  great  syst^n  itself  oorrespoiidfl  to 
the  other  sjBtemsof  Bpheree  which  reyolTe  around 
tiie  great  centre  of  the  univerae.  There  10  no  break 
.  in  the  cieation — ^no  disjointed  members — ^no  isola- 
tion of  parts.  One  style  or  general  character 
mtbdoes  the  most  'varying  into  the  common  ezroree 
sion.  Creation  is  an  extension  of  divine  wisdom 
tiie  moet  minute  part  is  perfect,  and  the  general 
perfection  is  a  repetition  of  these  perfect  parts. 
symmetry  is,  then,  the  many  signatures  of  the  one 
archetypal  seal;  it  is  the  particination  of  all 
things  in  the  pervading  and  immutaole  wisdom  of 
God. 

The  study  of  the  symmetry  of  the  solar  eystem 
is  the  mat  work  of  the  astronomer,  and  ail  his 
lesearcnes  in  this  direction  will  bring  to  him  a  due 
reward.  He  can  know  of  remote  worlds  because 
he  knows  of  this  world.  He  can  estimate  the  mag- 
nitudes, distances,  and  ^riods  of  afar-off  spheres, 
because  there  are  magmtudes,  distances,  and  pe- 
riods which  he  can  measure.  He  can  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  heavens,  oecause 
he  feels  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  that  part  of 
ereattcm  which  lies  open  to  his  eye. 

Oould  our  view  embrace  the  solar  eastern  atone 
glance,  were  the  full  deaths  of  space  thrown  open 
upon  us  in  awful  sublimity,  re-edioing  in  our  cars 
'<all  thin^  are  double  one  against  another."  But 
our  view  18  limited ;  the  glory  of  the  heavens  lies 
boned  in  the  obscurity  of  distanoe.*^  We  must  look 
around  and  about  us,  and  comprehending  the  vis- 
ible objects,  ascend  hj  toilsome  stepsfrom  the 
minute  to  the  grand— the  unknown  from  the 
known,  every  day  widening  the  horizon  and  en- 
lamng  Hbe  view. 

Let  us  recall  the  eymm^^  of  one  simple  wild 
flower  of  the  myriads  of  such  growing  in  tne  fields, 
forest,  and  on  the  mountain  tops.  The  s^mente 
€f£  its  cup,  of  its  petals,  of  its  atiunen,  of  its  style« 
are  regular,  equal,  and  alike ;  every  part  of  it  has 
a  corresponding  part ;  even  the  tints  and  shades  of 
color  on  one  side  are  repeated  on  the  other  side. 
We  conld  draw  the  flower  reconstructing  it  from 
one  of  its  smallest  divisions. 

Again,  a  leaf  declBxes  the  form  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  erew.  Its  petiole  or  foot-stalk  is  an  an- 
aloicae  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  the  ground 
to  file  point  of  the  ofiset  of  its  first  branches.  The 
mum  ot  the  leaf,  as  they  extend  from  the  centre 
or  the  midrib  vein,  shoot  out  at  the  same  angle  as 
ahoot  out  the  branches  from  the  stem  of  the  tree ; 
and  the  veins  are  whirled,  reticulated,  or  other- 
wise distributed  as  are  the  branches.*  A  leaf  thus 
gives  a  miniature  drawing  of  its  parent  tree ;  it 
vrrites  down  in  its  tiny  page  the  character  of  the 
great  vegetable  orgpoiuation  of  which  it  is  a  mi- 
nute iq>peiidage. 

Compare  the  leaves  ot  two  strawberry  plants, 
one  being  a  red,  the  other  a  white"  bcnrry;  both 
kavee  are  of  the  same  form,  serrated  alike,  And  of 
tiie  same  shade  of  rreen,  but  on  the  apex  of  the 
one  leaf  there  vriU  be  fonnd  a  red  dot,  while  in 
the  same  position  on  tlie  other  leaf  will  be  seen  a 
white  dot,  as  marks  or  indioes  of  the  color  of  the 
fmit. 

Onvier  could  reconstruct  an  animal  from  a  small 
fra^ent  of  one  of  its  bones,  and  teach  of  its 
habits  «and  food,  and  generally  of  its  chamcter. 
The  bit  of  bone  under  his  eye  grow  to  the  perfect 
bone;  the  skeleton  appeared  re-clad  with  its  flesh, 


and  the  muscle  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  don, 
spotted  and  colored  as  when  the  animal  a  thousand 
years  ago  had  made  the  forest  to  tremble  beneath 
its  cry.  The  character  of  tie  aninlalcan  be  known 
because  this  character  is  written  down  on  every 
limb,  member,  and  part  of  its  bodv. 

They  who  seek  to  know  of  the  hamony  of  the 
spheres  have  been  ridiculed  ''as  men  of  prurient 
ima^hations."  But  something  more  than  fiuu^ 
is  required.  St^n  science  and  laborious  deduc- 
tions are  the  only  avenues  to  tiiis  knowledge.  The 
footsteps  of  men  like  Ouvier  must  be  followed. 
Knowing  a  n&rt  of  the  solar  system,  even  one 
sphere — as  a  leaflet  of  the  tree  whose  branches  oov- 
er  the  heavens — knowing  some  one  phase  of  the 
great  law  which  binds  toother  the  brotherhood  of 
worlds,  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, for  him  to  see  with  the  inner  eye  what  in- 
struments can  never  measure,  what  telescopes  can 
never  reveal — the  solar  system  bb  a  perfect  sym- 
metrical whole. 

ThiB  world  is  wisely  made,  and  the  &r-off  Nep- 
tune is  in  symmetry  with  it.  The  position  of  tne 
Moon  relatively  to  the  Earth  was  wisely  deter- 
mined ;  so  the  distance  of  the  group  of  the  sattel- 
lites  of  Neptm^  bears  oue  and  the  same  relation 
to  its  primary.  As  there  is  a  known  proporti(m 
between  the  periods  and  distances  of  the  planets, 
so  is  there  also  a  fixed  proportion  between  their 
magnitudes  and  distances.  One  fact  must  be  used 
to  evolve  other  facts ;  and  these  again  to  make 
known  some  truth  at  a  greater  distance,  until  the 
solar  system  is  reconstructed  in  the  human  mind. 
^  <<That  which  the  human  mind  demands  to  know, 
what  it  resolves  to  attain  it  never  fiuk  to  discov- 
er." Truth  often  lies  nearer  to  us  than  we  sup- 
pose. But  is  there  any  present  attempt  among  the 
astronomers  of  the  day  to  push  the  iuquirv  for 
new  manifestations  of  the  svmmetry  of  the  spheres? 
Astronomers  watch  for  the  return  of  comets  in- 
to the  fields  of  the  telescope.  They  discover  new 
planets  and  asteroids ;  they  compute  the  elements 
of  orbits ;  they  pass  wh(^e  lives  in  mathematical 
abstrusities,  buned  up  iu  vnse  drawn  calculations 
of  planetary  perturbati(ms.  They  find  what  they 
seek.  Newton,  in  their  opinion,  has  attained  au 
the  principles  that  can  ever  be  attained.  In  their 
own  language,  "Newton  seized  the  golden  key 
which  unlocKs  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  and 
holds  it  in  an  iron  grasp."  Nothing  is  left  for 
them  to  discover,  no  truth  for  them  to  evolve ;  and 
since  the  days  of  Newton  not  one  general  principle 
of  physical  astronomy,  manifesting  the  simple  maj- 
esty of  the  heavens,  has  been  disclosed. 

We  have  full  faith  that  there  is  to  be  built  upa 
philosophy  of  the  heavens  opening  to  the  human 
mind  a  distinct  view  of  the  symmetrr  of  this  al- 
most boundless  creation  of  Qod ;  for  this  great  sys- 
tem of  worlds  is  but  as  one  world,  is  as  one  crea- 
tion, the  limbs  of  the  members  of  which,  though 
stretched  out  in  infinite  space,  are  in  harmony  one 
with  the  other ;  their  magnitudes  and  distances 
growing  out  of  each  other  so  directly  that  tiie 
inas;nitude  and  motion  of  the  Sun,  as  the  central 
bo<fy,  being  known,  themagnitudesand  motions  of 
everr  revolving  sphere  to  the  most  minute  satellite 
of  tne  fiirthest  planet  may  be  also  obtained,  the 
whole  being  the  seamless  vesture  of  the  creative 
wisdom  of  God. 

Astronomers  ^have  rest^  long  enough  on  the 
triumphs  of  the  Keplers  and  Newtoos  of  former 
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ages.  Honor  to  their  memorv !  Lot  such  never 
be  mentioned  bat  with  heartfelt  reverence !  Bat 
theore  is  work  yet  to  be  done :  new  truth  yet  to  be 
attained.  If  the  work  is  not  done  in  the  present 
ace,  if  the  further  truth  is  not  attained  Dj  the 
hying,  future  ag^  and  coming  astronomers  will 
not  permit  the  science  to  remain  as  it  was  left  by 
Newton  two  hundred  yearn  ago.  Reoall  the  worcbr 
of  Newton  at  the  clofle-of  his  Principia :  "In  the 
preceding  books  I  have  laid  down  principles  not 
philosophical  but  mathematical ;  such,  to  wit,  as 
you  may  build  your  reasoning  upon  in  philosoph- 
ical matters."  He  foresaw  to  what  his  nyithemat- 
ical  system  would  lead ;  as  the  seer  and  prophet, 
a  virnon  rose  bef<»«  him  of  the  true  philosophy  of 
the  heavens,  of  which  his  laborious  and  absdrose 
ealculaiions  were  the  soaflblding. 

We  reverence  the  Arys,  Adams,  and  LeVerriers 
of  Europe — ^the  Pierces,  Maurys,  and  Mitchels  of 
OOT  own  country.  Their  minds  are  accute  and 
their  labors  truly  praiseworthy ;  their  observations 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  present,  and  future 
positions  of  the  spheres,  and  are  highly  valuable. 
It  is  the  extendea  eye-sight.  Their  abstruse  cal- 
culations, too,  are  indispensable.  They  make  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  otherwise  invisible,  to  be  as 
golden  wires  across  the  heavens. 

Bu^  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  depart- 
ment in  astronomical  science  for  other  purposes-^ 
purposes  less  worldly  utilitarian,  but  far  more  val- 
oable,  and  demanding  the  use  of  other  faculties  of 
the  mind.  We  want  not  a  science  shut  up  in  ob- 
servatories, hidden  from  the  common  eye  in  the 
abstrusities  of  mathematics,  and  comprehended  on- 
ly by  those  who  devote  there  whole  lives  to  the 
study,  but  an  astronomy  that  appeals  to  cultivated 
men  and  to  intellijgent  women;  an  astronomy  which 
will  brinff  the  human  into  connexion  with  the 
Divine,  which  will  develope  the  creatiive  power  of 
man,  that  he  may  be  in  sympathy  with  the  form 
and  fkshion  of  the  universe ;  that  he  may  be  able 
to  place  his  tin^  footsteps  in  tibe  track  through 
which  the  creative  power  of  Qod  has  passed. 

There  is  a  power  in  astronomy  which  has  not 
beep  developed;  there  is  a  light  in  the  science 
which  is  yet  to  cheer  and  brighten  the  common 
mind,  to  elevate  it  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
boundless  power  of  the  Creator  of  worlds ;  so  that 
when  men  look  up  to  the  heavens,  seeine  there  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  spheres  dottM  down  on 
boundless  space,  when,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
they  behold  worlds  in  number  without  end,  each 
one  filled  with  life,  intelligence,  and  happiness,  the 
thoueht  may  rush  into  titoir  minds  that  this  vast 
creative  power  has  been  and  is  now  in  action  for 
beinffs  like  them ;  not  only  that  they^  might  eat 
and  drink  and  die,  but  that,  dwelling  in  the  edi- 
fice of  God,  they  may  have  the  high  and  the  ex- 
quisite joy  of  hearing  from  the  stars  of  the  glory 
of  God,  and  of  learning  frMn  them  of  the  simple 
msjesty  of  His  handywork  in  the  heavens* 

8.  B.  c. 

*Thhil8BUtodlDapaperread  before  the  "British  Atsooift- 
tlon*'M  trueofonohandreilaiidiea  speGieftoftrQef  ivhieh  the 
tothor  of  the  article  had  examined. 


Depth  of  Roots. — ^Ltnus  Cons,  of  Michigan, 
Btaites  in  Moore's  New  Yorker,  as  the  result  of  all 
lus  examinations,  that  ho  has  invariably  found  the 
roots  of  grass,  grain,  vegetables,  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  occupvins  all  the  soil,  no  matter  what  was 
its  depth.    He  nas  taken  out  stumps  where  the 


roots  penetrated  a  hard  clay  more  than  eight  feet, 
and  has  gathered  wheat  roots  by  the  Eandful, 
in  a  drain  more  than  three  fbet  beneath  the  sux 
face.  He  hence  infers  that  the  deeper  the  soB 
can  be  plowed,  and  rendered  friable  and  fertile, 
the  better. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  AWABDS. 

The  awards  of  the  juries  of  the  New  York  Crys- 
tal Palace  have  been  published.  Medals  and  <  <hon- 
orable  mentions"  appear  to  have  boon  scattered 
with  a  very  liberal  hand.  The  whole  number  of 
mlver  medals  is  115.  Of  bronze  medals  there  are 
1185,  while  1210  exhibitors  (or  articles)  recnve 
the  more  simple  dlltinction  of  an  honorable  men- 
tion. The  greatest  number  of  silver  medals  fidls 
to  the  lot  of  the  United  States.  The  next  oountiy 
in  rank  is  France,  which  has  15;  while  Great 
Britain  has  9,  Germany  5,  and  Switserland,  Aus- 
tria and  Italy  one  each.  Of  the  bronze  medals, 
the  United  States  has  505,  Great  Britain  143, 
France  153,  Germany  106,  Prusma  30,  Belgium 
10,  Switzerland  29,  Holland  12,  ^stria  18,  Italy 
and  Sardinia  44,  British  Possessions  26. 

Of  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  awarded,  115 
were  given  to  New  England.  Massachusetts  takes 
57  of  these  medals,  and  42  "honorable  mentions." 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Massachusetts  con- 
tributors to  whom  fiilver  medals  were  awarded : 

Rnggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Tf or- 
oester,  Mass.,  for  the  seientifio  principles  which  have 
been  practically  perfected  by  Samuel  A.  Knox,  their 
Artist,  snd  adapted  to  the  series  of  Sod  and  StubUe 
Plows,  exhibited  by  them. 

Adunst  S.  &  J.,  Beaton,  for  Standing  Frintiag 
Press. 

Ames,  James  T.,  Ghicopeo,  fSnrEcdes'.Fatent  Ging^- 
ham  Looms. 

Whipple,  John  A.,  fer  Ciystalo^pes,  a  new  art 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Maaacbusetts  coor 
iributoTS  of  agriatliurai  implements,  to  whom 
bronze  medals  were  awarded : 

Masaachoaetta  Shovel  Cc^Woroester,  Sumner  Bal- 
com,  Agent,  fbr  Kimball's  Patent  ShoveLa,  witbinal- 
leable  iron  aooketa. 

Buggies,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester, for  Armsby's  Patent  Corn  Sheller,and  for  the 
general  assortment  of  Agricultural,Horticultaral  and 
Dairy  Implements  of  their  own  manufoeture. 

Ames,  Oliver  &  Sons,  North  Baston,  for  a  case  of 
heavy  ShoYcls  and  SpEwles. 

Partridge,  Henry,  Medfleld,  fbr  a  very  superior  col- 
lection of  Potato  Bakes  and  Manure  Forks. 

Ragglea,  Nourse,  Mason  k  CkK,  Boston  and  Woiu 
eester,  fbr  Perry's  Patent  Meat  Cutter;  for  a  Vegeta- 
ble Cutter;  for  the  Double  Sod  and  Subsoil  Plow,  im- 
rved  by  the  application  of  the  principle  discovered 
Knox. 

''Honorable  mention''  was  awarded  to  the  fbl- 
lowing  citizens  of  this  State,  for  agricultural  im- 
plements, &c. : 

Dennis,  John  H.,  Boston,  tor  a  Bee  Hive. 

Knox,  Samuel-  A.,  Boston  for  hia  principle  in  the 
Mechanism  of  Plows,  &c.,  and  for  a  new  Seed  Drilling 
Machine. 

Old  Colony  Iron  Company, Taunton,  fbr  a  beautifhl 
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ease  of  good  looking  ShoTels  and  Spadea  of  staal  and 
▼allow  mataL 

Phelps,  S.  W.  &  Co.,  Westfield,  for  prendom  Com- 
bination Bee  Hive. 

Rogg,  Amos,  Montague,  for  improTed  bent  Hand 
HurBakesw 

Bogglee,  Novrse,  Mason  k  Co.,  Boston  and  W(V- 
oestar,  for  a  neat  chest  with  assortment  of  Horticul- 
tural Tools;  for  Sausage  Fillers,  in  consideration  of 
their  superior  mechanism ;  for  a  Horse  Hoe,  and  fbr 
the  superior  workmanship  of  their  Flows;  also  for 
Combination  Pumps,  Drawing  KniTes,  &o. 


EZIBACTB  AHB  REPLIES. 

POUDRBTTB. 


in  flower,.  79  ataieh  and  8  augar ;  and  in  the  mear- 
dow  oat,  80  ataich  and  10  of  sugar. 

In  idiftt  we  have  nid,  we  take  H  for  gsautaJ 
that  70a  hftre  drained  properlj — that  ia,  hare  09 
far  aaoertained  the  wants  of  the  land  a^  not  to 
take  the  water  off  too  far  from  the  surlace  on  one 
hand,  or  Buffering  it  to  lise  too  h%h  on  the  other. 
Draining,  is  bj  no  means  an  operation  of  the 
hands  alone ;  without  the  aid  of  acienee,  it  often 
proves  detrimental,  rather  than  a  benefit. 

^  HOiW  TO  U»B  GUANO. 

**If  jon  will  inform  me  how  to  apply  gnano 
the  beet  to  promote  our  common  crop0>  you.  wiU 


<'I  haye  heard  somethins  said  about  a  kmd  of  confer  a  fiivor  on  mjself,  and  I  doabt  not  on  many 
manure  got  ud  at  New  York  city.    I  understand  '^***'^  »wv,-5"«5««  ♦^  «-^  ;*  » 
that  it  is  the  mth,  night-manure,  &o.,  &c.,  of  the 


dtj,  which  is  collected  by  a  company,  and  manu- 
fikotured  aomehow  and  sent  off  m  barrels.  It  ia 
aaid  to  be  second  to  no  other  substance  as  a  ma- 
nure. Pleaae  tell  me  what  you  know  of  it,  and 
its  ooat  per  bairel  T" 

BiKAXKS. — ^Poudrette  is  manufitctured  from  the 
materials  mentianed  above,  principally  night-floil, 
however,  and  is  sold  in  small  quantities  at  $2,00 
a  barrel — something  less  for  a  number  of  barrels. 
It  ia  a  powerful  fertili^r,  and  held  in  such  esteem 
by  the  most  intelligent  cultivators,  as  to  make  a 
demand  greater  than  the* supply.  If  you  address 
'*J7te  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company^  New  York 
Cityy^  your  order  will  reach  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  the  article 


others  beginning  to  use  it.'' 

Remarks. — Pound  it  fine,  mix  with  loam,  moiBt 
sand  or  meadow  muck,  one  part  g^uano  to  four  of 
the  muck  or  loam.  Mingle  it' thoroughly  and  ap- 
ply as  much  as  would  make  one  gill  of  the  gua- 
no to  the  hill.  If  you  use  it  fbr  the  garden,  steep 
it  in  water  and  sprinkle  with  the  vraterin^pot. 
See  Monthly  Farmer  f\oL  4,  p.  214,  and  vol.  5,  pp. 
12,  25,30, 100,  148, 155,  160  and  254. 


SOWING  MEADOWS  TO  GRASS 

I  am  about  ditching  and  dearinff  the  moss, 
breaks,  bushes,  te.,  from  a  tract  of  low,  boggy 
meadow,  and  am  spreading  the  mud  that  comes 
out  of  ihe  ditches  upon  the  sur&ce.  After  it  is 
finished,  I  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  grass 
seed  I  shall  sow,  or  what  would  probably  be  the 
most  suitable  for  such  meadow  ? 

West  Bardwick^  Jan.,  1854.     A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — ^As  far  as  you  go  with  your  meadow, 
redaim  thoroughly,  and  you  will  find  double  the 
profit  in  it.    Plow,  if  possible,  bat  if  not,  bog 


CEUELTT  TO  H0B8ES. 

The  Eastern  Mail,  Waterville,  Maine,  has  a  cap- 
ital article,  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  part: — 

''Passine  a  blacksmith's  ^cf,  some  time  since, 
we  stopped  to  admire  a  beautiful  horse  belon^ng 
to  Mr.  S.,  as  it  stood  waiting  for  a  set  c^  shoes. 
No  wonder  that  horse  was  a  pet— ^and  none  but  a 
bold  man  would  dare  abuse  him  in  the  presence  of 
his  owner.  When  the  flies  Inade  him  a  little  res- 
tive at  the  driving  of  the  first  nail,  the  smith  flew 
into  a  passion,  an4  dealt  blow  after  blow  with  his 
hammer,  vnth'  the  fury  of  a  madman.  The  owner 
did  not  know  how  that  blood  came  upon  his  horse's 
nose,  or  those  bunches  upon  his  ribs — ^but  we  did. 

It  is  doubtless  a  legal  question — ^it  is  certainly  a 
moral  one— how  fitr  a  man  has  a  right  to  vent  nis 
fury  upon  a  *balky'  or  a  vicious  horse.  YTe  say 
fury,  because  nothing  renders  a  passionate  man  so 
frantic  as  a  contrary  horse.  We  nave  seen  a  mere 


deep,  ^her  and  bum  the  roots,  hassocks,  AcmP'^^I?'' *k™  ^^.'^'f'  anger ;  while  the  man 
■eatter  the  ashes, tevel  the  whole  indsow  seU  the  ^>?^  *^«  "^^'^  '^^'^^  ^<*"^  **  *«  "^^^  ^'^  * 
same  as  for  upland — herd's  gross,  red-top,  and  in 
the  March  following,  a  little  clover  seed. '  We 


mention  these  grasses  because  they  are  all  good 
and  hardy,  and  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  grasses,  the  best,  perhaps,  we  can  use.  But 
that  there  are  other  grasses  of  equal  or  greater 
value,  we  are  strongly  inclmed  to  believe,  and  we 
greatly  need  some  well  authenticated  tests  of  their 
relative  merits.  The  grasses  vary  widely  in  the 
proportions  of  their  nutritive  properties,  as  well 
as  other  plants.  In  100  grains  of  rye  grass,  there 
are  65  parts  of  mucilage  or  starch  and  8  parts  of 
.sogar,  the  remainder  being  bitter  and  saline  mat- 
ter;  in  the  meadow  cat's-tail,  or  hard's  grass,  74 
parts  starch,  and  10  sugar  ;  in  white  clover  in 
flower,  77  parts  starch  and  2  sugar ;  in  red  clover 


rabid  dog.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  it,'  this  is, 
beyond  credit;  to  those  who  have,  it  is  strange. 
For  such  men  the  law  against  cruelty  to  animals 
was  provided ;  and  upon  all  such  it  is  the  positive 
duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  kw  to  see  it  exe- 
cuted." 


tar  The  Gramitb  Farmer,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
has  been  enlarged,  united  with  the  Monthly  Visit- 
or, and  secured  the  services  of  Levi  Bartlett, 
Esq.,  of  Warner,  as  Associate  Editor.  Mr.  B. 
is  a  good  farmer,  and  vigorous  writer,  as  all  who 
have  read  his  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Ajifricul* 
ture  well  know.  He  undentands  ChemiMry  in 
its  relations  to  agriculture  better  than  moHt  of  ua 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  We  have  no 
doubt  his  articles  will  give  great  additional  valua 
to  the  Farmer, 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 
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For  th€  New  England  Fanner. 

7 Aumo  nr  hew  eholakd— ho.  s. 

The  great  obstacles  to  the  suocessful  prosecu- 
tion of  agriculture  in  New  England,  are  generaUy 
sapposea  to  be  our  hard  s»U  and  unfavorable  c/i- 
mate.  But  as  these  obstacles  are  triumphantly 
flurmounted  by  many  of  our  farmers,  it  proves  that 
they  can  be  by  others ;  and  that  our  reo/ difficulties 
are  more  recondite  and  &rther  removed  from  the 
popular  anprehension.  Two  or  three  of  these  will 
bespecifiea^and  one  of  them  I  believe  to  be  the 
moving^  nomadic  character  of  our  population.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  data  can  anyinierebe  found, 
which  would  show  precisely  i^A^^  proportion  of  the 
farms  in  New  England  are  now  owned  by  the  de- 
Boendants  of  iheir  earliest  j^roprietors.  From  a 
flomewhat  extensive  observation,  and  oonaderable 
veflection  on  the  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that  but  a 
small  percentage  of  our  farms,are  now  in  the  hands 
'  of  the  families,  which  felled  the  forests  which 
originally  covered  them.  In  very  many  cases 
ih^  have  been  sold,  and  re-sold,  and  sold  again, 
And  their  original  proprietors  and  all  their  de- 
floendants  have  alike  disappeared  from  among  us. 
This  spirit  of  restlessnessy  of  dusatisfoction  with 
OUT  present  condition,  and  desire  to  improve  it  by 
change,  is  attempted  to  be  sanctifisd  by  calling  it 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  indomitable  Yankee  enter- 
prise. The  rich  prairies  of  the  West,  the  "base- 
less fitbric"  of  the  ^Iden  visions  of  California,  or 
a  tempting  clerkship  of  three  hundred  a  year  on 
Washington  Str^t  or  Broadway,  have  exerted  a 
most  disastrous  influence  on  ever^hixiff  like  p>er- 
mcmence  and  progressive  increase  in  the  farming 
operations  of  New  England.  In  Great  Britain, 
France,  Flanders  ^nd  CSrman^,  where  agriculture 
is  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  anywhere 
else,  there  exists  among  the  owners  of  the  soil,  the 
strongest  possible  attachment  to  the  freeholds, 

Seat  or  small,  which  they  cultivate,  and  which 
eir  fathers  for  centuries  cultivated  before  them. 
This  strong  and  laudable  attachment  to  one's 
earliest  home,  the     '  '    *  "    '  " 


ound  of  his  infancy, 
the  scene  of  his  you&ifullabors,  the  arbor  of  his 
wedded  love,  the  nursery  of  his  children,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  which  is  native  to  every 
human  heart,  has  long  been  violated  by  tibe  mi- 
^pitorv  habits  of  New  England :  and  this  viola- 
tion or  so  sacred  a  tie  has  mflicted  an  incalcula- 
ble injury  on  the  persevering  industrr  and  cumu 
lative  prosperity  of  our  fanners.  Sfungo  Park 
tells  us  how  strong  this  natural  love  for  the  spot 
of  one's  birth  is  in  the  heart  of  the  African  negro; 
'<To  him  no  water  b  sweet  but  that  which  is 
drawn  from  his  own  well,  and  no  shade  refreshiog 
but  the  tabba  tree  of  his  native  dwelling. 
When  carried  into  captivity,  he  never  ceases  to 
languish  during  his  exile,  seizes  the  first  moment 
to  escape,  rebuuds  with  haste  his  fallen  hat,  and 
exults  to  see  the  smoke  ascend  again  from  his  na- 
tive village."  In  France,  the  same  feeling  is  ob- 
served, and  Arthur  Young  long  ago  remarked  that 
it  ^'continues  undiminished  in  strength,  though 
the  freehold  is  reduced  to  the  fraction  of  a  tree,^' 
Bishop  Heber  tells  us  that  in  Ceylon,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  cultivators  to  their  Itttle  properties 
ia  such,  that  *4t  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  man  the 
proprietor  of  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  a 
single  tree.^*  In  Canada,  too,  this  local  attach* 
ment  among  the  hahitans  of  French  descent  still 


OTOrates  with  such  force,  that  population  multi- 
plies inward  not  outward,  and  cultivators  divide 
and  subdivide  their  freeholds  among  their  children, 
and  cultivate  them  more  and  more  highly  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Now,  although  this  feeling  has  doubtiess  Jb^ 
come  excessive  m  older  countries,  and  therefore 
fetters  enterprise  and  compresses  the  range  of  the 
int^ectual  powers,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we 
have  long  been  going  off  Into  the  ^opposite  ex* 
treme.  VTith  us  almost  every  man  is  anxious  to 
sell  his  farm,  or  cut  it  up  into  building  lots.  The 
papers  are  crowded  with  advertisements  of  "Inarms 
for  Sale;"  many  are  sold  which  are  never  adver- 
tised, and  many  more  would  be,  if  ]^nTcha8ers 
co\ild  be  found.  It  vrould  seem  from  this  popular 
movement  as  if  there  were  about  to  be  a  general 
exodus  of  the  farming  population  of  New  England 
— a  stampede  of  almost  the  entire  class  to  some  fa- 
bled garden  of  Hesperides  in  Wiscomdn,  or  some 
El  Dorado  in  Australia.  Multitudes  are  anxioni 
to  convert  their  farms  into  cash — to  realize,  as  the 
phrase  is ;  and  after  selling  out  their  paternal  acres 
and  investing  the  proceeds  in  articles  or  projects 
of  moonshine,  of  which  there  are  always  enough 
at  hand,  they, in  theend,beein  to  realize  that  they 
are  fools,  and  that  they  wul  be  likeW  to  die  in 
the  poor-house.  Not  a  few  of  our  mrmers  seem 
to  be  oousIds  to  the  "squatters"  at  the  West,  who 
cultivate  farms  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  improvements,  and  of  selling  them  to  the 
first  bidoer,  to  dash  into  a  wilderness  still  more 
Western,  and  try  the  experiment  over  again.  Or, 
to  use  a  more  appropriate  similitude,  they  rather 
resemble  the  wandering  Arab,  who  settles  down 
upon  one  oasis  till  he  exhausts  it,  and  then  re- 
moves to  another,  to  repeat  the  same  impoverish- 
ing process.  The  Bedoweens  df  the  desert  are 
not  very  celebrated  for  agricultural  thrift,  and 
the  Bedoweens  of  New  England,  with  good 
son,  are  not  much  more  so. 

Further  views  of  the  subject  will  soon  follow. 

Waltham,  Feb.,  1854.  n.  c. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHEAT— 45  BUSHELS  PEE  ACBE. 

Mr.  Browk  : — ^Knowing  that  facts  are  better 
than  theory,  to  convince  the  understanding,  I  al- 
luded, in  a  former  communication  to  the  fact  of 
having  raised  about  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  on  fif. 
ty-four  square  rods  of  ground,  or  at  the  rate  of 
neariy  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

You  ask  me  to  give  the  details  of  my  manage- 
ment. You  shall  have  them,  though  they  may 
not  be  so  definite  in  some  things  as  I  should  like" 
and  here  I  would  say,  that  it  was  not  in  1853,  but 
51,  that  I  raisdd  the  wheat  alluded  to.  My  usual 
mode  is  to  break  up  the  ground  and  manure  and 
plant  it  two  years  ;  and  then  to  seed  down  with 
wheat,  barley  or  oats.  When  with  wheat,  I  put 
on  more  or  less  ashes,  and  by  this  means  I  usually 
succeed  in  raising  fair,  and  sometimes  large  crops 
of  wheat. 

The  piece  of  ground  on  which  I  raised  the  fif- 
teen bushels,  was  on  a  hill  gently  sloping  south — 
soil  deep  and  warm — ^plowed,  and  planted  with 
potatoes  the  first  year,  with  five'loads  of  stable 
manure  spread  over  it.  The  second  year,  plowed, 
in  five  loads  of  unfermented  manure,  and  put  six 
of  well  rotted  manure  in  the  hill  and  planted  vrith 


KESW  ENGLAKD  FARMER. 


corn.  Crops  heavy  both  yean.  The  third  year, 
plowed  and  sowed  about  three  pecks  of  wheat  the 
first  week  in  may,  plowed  ekep  and  fine,  fine- 
ness of  pulverization  I  consider  very  essential  to 
insure  a  good  crop.  Levelled  the  furrows  with 
a  li^t  h^noWy  sowed  and  harrowed  once  each 
way.  I  do  not  like  to  run  over  my  fields  when 
I  get  them  plowed  up  light  and  fine,  with  too  many 
such  things  as  harrows,  bxush,  rollers,  &e.  So  1 
take  that  which  does  the  work  best  with  the  least 
tronble.  When  the  wheat  had  got  up  two  or  three 
inches,  I  sowed  on  about  six  bushels  of  ashes  just 
before  a  light  shower.  Harvested  about  the  first 
week  in  September.  My  hired  man,  who  was  a 
Canadian,  remarked  to  me  when  reaping  it,  that 
he  had  ^*rept  a  great  deal  of  wheat  in  Vamada, 
bat  the  was  the  huviest  he  ever  seed.^^  And  in 
&ct  it  was  the  heaviest  that  I  ever  saw.  The 
straw  was  not  so  tall  or  so  large  as  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  times.  It  was  stiff,  hard  and  small, 
60  that  it  did  not  lodge  at  all,  notwithstanding  it 
was  very  thick  and  the  heads  so  heavy.  The  wheat 
was  very  nice  and  plump.  The  amount  might  be 
a  trifle  more,  or  a  trifle  less  than  fifteen  bushels;  it 
was  not  measured  very  exact. 

We  have  raised  at  the  rate  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre  before.  The  kind  of 
wheat  which  I  sowed  is  very  supjerior,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Hudson^s 
Bay;  I  know  not  vnth  what  truth.  I  think  mu<^ 
oijine  pulverization y  and  ashes,  for  growing  wheat, 
in  fact  for  growing  any  kind  of  cro|^.  I  have  made 
quite  a  number  of  experiments  with  ashes,  gyp- 
sum, lime,  &c.  The  experiments  generally  turn 
in  favor  of  ashes.  j.  t.  w. 

Marlboro',  N.  H. 

".      For  tk€  New  Eaagiand  Farmer, 

BBB4mLTirRE-*Vo.  2. 

It  is  evident  to  every  experienced  apiarian  that 
be&-calture  is  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent 
in  this  countiT,  compared  with  the  facilities  which 
are  afforded  for  its  most  successful  prosecution. 
As  he  looks  abroad  on  our  cultivated  fields,  up(m 
our  hills  and  valleys  extending  irom  Mexico  to 
Canada,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
something  like  a  painAil  sensation  comes  over  him 
as  he  u  compelled  to  witness  an  ^itiie  loss  of  vast 
quantities  or  honey  on  every  side,  which,  without 
mjuT^  to  any  one,  might  be  gathwed,  if  bees  in 
siufieient  numbers  v?ere  set  at  work  under  a  pK>p- 
er  and  vrell  regulated  ^sfcem  of  bee-culture.  Here 
he  discovers  a  vast  source  of  wealth,  the  smallest 
fractional  part  of  which  has  scarcely  been  secured. 
This  state  of  the  case  brings  to  his  mind  most  forci- 
bly the  causes  which  opemte  to  produce  this  re- 
smt.    These  causes  I  shall  denominate, 


OBSTACLES  TO  BEE-CULTTRB. 

The  first  which  I  shall  name  is  the  want  of  ad- 
equate knowledge  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  hab- 
lia  and  economy  of  the  Honey  Bee. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  very  little  should 
be  known  relative  to  the  nature  and  operations  of 
bees,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  or  the  mode  of  culture 
which  has  been  adopted.  The  bee-hive  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  dark  apartment.  There  are 
commendable  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  By  fiur  the  sreat  majority  of 
hives  now  in  use  are  as  dark  and  as  far  removed 


from  the  inspection  of  the  bee-keeper  as  the  eaya 
in  which  the  hyena  dwells.  Travel  in  almost  any 
direction  and  enumerate  the  hiyes  which  are  thns 
dark,  and  at  the  same  time  mark  those  which  are 

00  ccmstructed  as  to  ^ive  the  keeper  even  a  tolei»> 
ble  view  of  the  interior,  and  you  will  find  the  pro^ 
portion  of  the  latter  compared  virith  the  former 
extremely  small.  In  many  instances  those  whidi 
pretend  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  interior  are  so  31 
adapted  to  this  purpose  as  onl  v  to  tantalize  our 
earnest  search  after  further  lignt  and  knowleii|5e. 
Add  to  this  darkness  of  the  hive  uiother  fact,  viz.: 
that  a  majority  •T  bee-keepers  read  very  little  and 
reflect  less,  and  experiment  leas  upon  their  bees, 
and  you  have  a  solution  of  this  matter,  or  can  un- 
derstand why  it  is  that  such  erroneous  vievro  are 
extensively  prevalent,  and  absolute  iterance  alap 
where  enligntened  views  ought  to  be  entertained. 

1  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  degree  of  ig- 
norance which  exists  among  persons  who  have 
been  bee-keepers  for  years.  Some  of  them  know 
as  little  resnectins  their  peculiar  habits  as  if  they 
had  never  kept  tnem.  In  these  circumstances  a 
very  serious  oostacle  exists  to  the  adoption  of  any 
enliglitcnod  and  successful  system  of  oee-culture, 
and  tliis  obstacle  is  not  to  ble  removed  except  by 
an  application  to  the  appropriate  remedy  or  reme- 
dies. Hives  are  to  be  differently  constructed.  In- 
formation is  to  be  sought.  Experiments  are  to  be 
made.  In  other  words,  a  different  mode  of  bee- 
culture  is  to  be  adopted.  Such  a  result  can  be 
anticipated  only  in  connexion  with  adequate 
knowledgenn  reference  to  Beeology. 

North  Bridgcwaier. 


Fer  ike  ffew  En^lmid  Farmer, 

KOBE  LIGHT  WAITTED. 

Ms.  Editob  : — I  think  much  of  your  paper.  I 
have  in  my  care  a  few  acres  of  good  land,  and 
wish  to  make  it  all  produce  at  the  best  possible 
advantaffe.  I  wish  for  more  light.  What  is  the 
best  moae  for  a  poor  man  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
making  his  land  produce  the  most  with  the  least 
labor  and  expense  ?  Please  give  information  to 
one  who  beholds  the  light  just  beaming,  what  is 
the  best  mode  of  laying  round  cobble  stones  for 
?  JosiAH  A.  French. 

North  Clarendon,  Vt. 

Remarks. — Here  iaa  fine  opportunity  f<Nr  some 
of  oar  correspondents  of  experience  to  increase  the 
'4ight  just  beaming"  upon  the  endeavors  of  the 
inquirer. 


For  the  Neva  England  Farmer. 

0T8TEB  SHELL  LIME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  paper  of  Dec.  3d,  ttie 
inquiry  is  made  in  relation  to  oyster  shell  lime  as 
a  cement.  I  have  used  it  in  laying  the  wtills  of 
more  than  twenty  cellars,  and  have  found  that  it 
answers  very  well.  It  sets  equally  as  well  as  the 
stone  lime,  and  I  think  it  is,  at  least  for  tliU  pur- 
pose, equal  to  the  best— and  as  its  cost  is  only 
about  one  third  that  of  the.  sUme  lime,  it  is  pre- 
ferable. It  will  bear  the  addition  of  more  sand. 
The  proportions  should  be  about  5  parts  sand  to 
one  of  lime.  Benj.  Page,  Stone  Mason, 

Charlestoum,  Jan.^  1854. 
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We  introdaoe  the  annexed  engraying  a»  an  em- 
belliBhrnent  to  these  pages,  (as  it  suggests  many 
agreeable  reflections)  and  as  an  incentive  to  prompt 
and  vigorous  preparations  for  the  Garden  Work 
which  will  soon  call  for  your  attention.  With  a 
plan  of  the  garden  spread  out^before  you,  it  will  be 
easy  to  decide  where  each  bed,  shrub,  tree,  flow- 
ers, roots,  vines,  &c.,  shall  be  placed,  and  when 


the  whole  are  arranged  on  paper,  if  any  change 
seems  desirable,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  make  it 
there  than  by  removing  the.  plants  themselves,  or 
altering  beds,  borders  and  walks. 

It  is  very  important  in  gardening,  even  in  the 
common  kitchen  garden,  that  the  ground  should 
be  laid  out  in  convenient  form,  and  so  remain  from 
year  to  year.    Straight  lines  will  be  found  the 


cheapest  and  easiest  kept ;  but  curved  lines  may 
be  occasionally  introduced,  which  will  set  off  the 
appearance  of  the  garden  considerably,  and  with- 
out incurring  much  expense.  A  border,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  wide  round  the  whole,  if  the  grounds 
are  not  very  extensive,  will  be  found  very  conve- 
nient. Next  to  this  there  should  be  a  walk  of  liber- 
al width  and  the  centre  divided  into  squares  with 
such  walks  as  will  allow  the  whole  to  be  reached 
without  treading  too  much  over  the  planted  ground. 
It  is  best  that  this  order  should  be  observed  even 
in  a  garden  of  the  humblest  pretensions,  as  it  will 
afford  greater  convenience  for  cultivation,  will  not 
call  for  now  engineering  every  spring  to  say  what 
shall  be  done  in  its  various  departments,  and  the 
same  spaces  maybe  planted*  with  the  same  vegeta- 
bles indefinitely,  if  it  is  desired,  if  the  soil  is  annu- 
ally enriched. 


Sash  Lights,  Fig.  2, 
should  be  made  of  well 
so;ifloned  wood  about  Ijl 
inches  thick,  the  glass 
thick,  about  7  by  12 
inches,  and  lapped  so  as 
to  shed  the  rain.  Their 
form,  and  manner  of  placing  them  on  the  hotbed 
are  pretty  well  represented  in  the  large  engraving 
above. 

The  Hand  Glass,  Fig.  3,  is  a  glass  case,  with  a 
pyramidal -shaped  cover,  and  is  used  for  forward- 
ing early  plants,  or  sheltering  such  as  arc  taken 
from  the  hot-bod  and  set  out  in  an  open  compart- 
ment. 


w       I     I    I 
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PBauviAN  Guano. — ^The  Peruvian  Government 
Agent  for  the  sale  of  Guano  in  Baltimore,  has  adr 
v%oeed  the  price  $4  per  ton,  and  has  also  given 
notice  that  in  future  no  sales  will  be  made  in  iote 
of  less  than  fifty  tons,  so  that  the  trade  will  now 
fall  into  the  hands  of  commission  merchants.  The 
newspapers  recommend  tliat  prompt  action  be 
taken  by  this  government  to  reduce  the  priee  of 
this  great  agricultural  fertilizer.  Within  the  past 
winter  several  eacgoeeof  the  article  have  beealoit 
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on  the  coast,  and  it  is  said  the  supply  will  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  farmers  for  spring  con- 
sumption. 

TRAirSACTIOirS  OF  THE  IT.  T.  STATE 
AGEIGTILTXJEAL  800IBTT. 

Through  the  politeness  of  the  Secretary  q(  this 
Society,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  we  have  received  a 
oopy  of  its  Transactions  for  the  year  1852.  It  is 
a  noble  volume,  and  worthy  of  the  Empire  State. 
It  has  some  faults,  and  among  them,  not  the 
least  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  printed.  The 
exceedingly  rich  materials  gathered  at  so  much 
expense,  should  have  heen  clothed  in  fairer  habil- 
iments. 

Prom  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  we  learn 
several  interesting  facts ;  and 

1.  That  the  general  progress  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  connected  therewith,  is  of^  a 
highly  satisfactory  character. 

2.  That  increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
important  subject  of  draining — ^that  one  man — 
whose  name  ought  to  be  recorded — ^Robert  J. 
Swan,  of  Fayette,  Seneca  Co.,  has  laid  17  miles 
and  16  rods  of  covered  drains,  from  30  to  36 
inches  deep — all  laid  with  dndning  tiles  during 
the  last  year. 

3.  That  the  wheat  crop  has  diminished,  and  the 
crops  of  com,  oats  and  barley  lai^ly  increased 
The  same  facts  respecting  the  grain  crop  we  be- 
lieve are  true  throughout  the  Eastern  States.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  we  can  compete  with  the 
Western  States  in  the  produce  of  com,  oats  and 
barley,  but  not  of  wheat. 

4.  That  the  products  of  the  dairy  have  in- 
creased largely,  viz.,  butter,  264,361  lbs.,  and 
eheese,  12,991,437  lbs.  These  results  are  truly 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  has  diminished,  since  the  last 
State  census  by  the  large  figure  of  68,066.  These 
figures  demonstrate  that  the  character  of  the  dai- 
ry animals  haa  been  very  greatly  improved. 

5.  That  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural 
society,  surveys  of  the  several  counties  in  the 
State,  are  being  made — one  or  more  yearly.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  survey  of  the  county  of  Essex 
has  been  completed  by  Winslow  C.  Watson, 
Esq.  This  county  lies  in  the  northeast  portion  of 
the  State,  borders  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  in- 
cludes Mount  Maray  and  part  of  Adirondao.  The 
county  is  found  to  be  rich  in  mineral  treasures, 
and  especially  in  a  mineral  that  is  of  immense 
Taluo  to  agriculture,  viz. :  phosphate  of  Ume-^^d 
this  is  said  to  exist  to  an  extent  ''commensurate 
with  the  demand  of  the  world. "  This  article,  we 
believe,  was  discovered  in  this  locality  about  the 
same  time  that  it  was  in  New  Jersey  ;  100  tons 
of  superior  quality  had  been  sent  to  the  seaboard 
in  1852.  Providence  is  thus  furnishing  a  supply 
of  fertilisers,  to  meet  tlie  demand  reaalting  fnm 


an  increase  of  population.  The  agricultural  but- 
vey  of  the  several  counties  of  a  State  like  New 
York,  containing  so  great  diversity  of  soils,  ia  one 
of  immense  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State.  Indeed,  we  cannot  well  see  how  its  re- 
sources can  be  fully  developed  without  it.  It 
must  demand  great  labor  and  much  time,  but  we 
trust  the  liberality  of  the  State  will  not  fail  untO 
it  is  fully  completed.  It  will  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  wisdom  of  the  State. 

6.  That  there  was  a  trial  of  the  various  fium 
implements,  and  machines,  made  in  July,  1852, 
at  Geneva,  which  continued  8  days,  and  ^was  at- 
tended by  manufacturers  and  distinguished  culti- 
vators. This  meeting  was  one  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  but  we  have  not  space  to  refer 
to  the  results. 

7.  That  the  Society  keeps  an  eye  upon  the 
movements  that  are  taking  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  matter  of  agriculture,  and 
exchanges  its  Transactions  with  the  principal  ag- 
ricultural societies  of  Europe.  Even  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  have  not  been  overlooked  in  this  re- 
spect. 

8.  That  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  at  Utih 
ca  was  $7,500,  and  the  amount  paid  at  the  win- 
ter exhibition  of  fat  stock  and  seeds,  was  $1,800 
more ! 

9.  Tliat  the  Fair  held  at  Utica  continued  four 
days,  and  was  of  a  highly  gratifying  character. 
The  Address  by  Horatio  Seymour,  is  one  of  great 
interest.  The  leading  thought  contained  in  it  is 
embraced  in  one  short  sentence.  Like  the  steam 
in  the  engine ,  public  sentiment  is  the  great  sottrce  of 
action. 

The  volume  contains  several  highly  interesting 
and  valuable  reports,  upon  important  subjects 
connected  with  agriculture.  One  upon  breeding 
stock,  and  one  upon  curing  and  packing  beef  and 
pork,  contain  much  information.  But  the  one  that 
most  strongly  arrested  our  attention,  is  the  anal- 
ysis, by  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  of  several  common 
vegetables,  as  the  beet,  carrot,  melon,  &c.  We 
trust  the  Dr.  will  continue  the  good  work  which 
he  has  commenced,  and  give  us  analyses  not  only 
of  the  various  roots,  but  of  the  gmins,  and  espeo- 
ially  of  that  most  important  of  all  plants  in  Amer- 
ican husbandry,  the  Indian  com,  not  only  of  the 
grain,  but  of  the  whole  plant.  We  have  never 
seen  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  plant,  made  up- 
on our  own  soil.  We  want  American  analyses  of 
American  plants.  Every  one  who  has  attended  to 
the  subject,  knows  that  plants  grown  in  different 
soils  and  under  different  climatic  influences  differ 
widely  in  their  pronmate  elements.  The  analy- 
ses of  grains  and  plants  growffin  Germany  and 
England  yield  for  us  only  approximations  to 
the  truth.  A  portion,  and  a  liberal  portion  too, 
of  the  funds  of  the  society  cannot  be  better  ap< 
propiated  than  in  securing  such  analyses. 
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The  almost  iimumerable  articles  entered  for  pre- 
sniomB  at  the  State  Fair,  is  a  striking  feature  in 
the  New  York  exhibitions.  The  range  is  a  wide 
one  from  Devon  bulls  and  mowing  machines,  to 
bead  purses  and  rat-traps.  But  then  they  have 
$dOOO  to  distribute,  a  much  larger  sum  than  has 
anj  agricultural  society  in  the  Union,  and  they 
can  embrace  a  long  list  of  productions,  and  me- 
chanical inventions  and  improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  State  Socieiy, 
the  volume  comprise  an  abstract  of  the  reports 
of  forty-five  county  societies,  a  work  of  immense 
labor,  and  one  which  demonstrates  the^  industry 
and  perseverance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 


:  County,  a  document  of  great  interest  as  weU 
as  great  value. 

This  volume  is  one  which  the  Society  may  send 
with  pride  to  the  various  societi^  with  which  it 
is  in  correspondence,  in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try. It  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  march 
of  improvement  which  the  State  is  making,  not 
only  in  agriculture  but  in  all  the  arts  of  life 


LEGISLATITE  AGBICULTUBAL  80- 
CIETT. 

SKTHUSIASV  AMONGST  FABHERS. 

We  copy  the  following  well-considered  and' 
timely  remarks  from  the  ConnecUcut  Valley  Farm- 
er €tnd  Mechanic^  published  at  Springfield.  Mr, 
Galhovx,  its  able  Editor,  has  attended  many  of 
these  meetings,  aad  can  speak  advisedly  of  their 
worth.  We  beg  our  readers,  too,  to  ponder  well 
what  he  says  in  regard  to  making  the  business  of 
agriculture  more  of  a  study.  A  good  plow  never 
was  designed  without  months,  perhaps  years,  of 
dose  study,  and  to  drain  well  a  field  is  as  scientific 
an  operation  as  to  contrive  a  good  plow.  Read, 
brothers,  read ;  you  who  have  not  practised  it 
cannot  be  aware  of  the  power  it  will  gii^  you  over 
the  resisting  soil. 

**As  the  Legislature  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  farmers,  the  Agricultural  society  has  been  re- 
organized to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  confer 
together,  and  to  discuss,  with  the  aid  of  such  sci- 
entific gentlemen  as  may  be  induced  to  attend 
their  meetings,  matters  that  are  of  interest  and 
value  in  the  farmer's  profession  and  pursuits. — 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  these  Legislative  Ag- 
ricultural meetings  have  been  of  great  benefit.— 
Whatever  crudities  may  occasionally  be  uttered, 
there  has  always  been  a  substantial  amount  of 
good  sense  and  ])ractical  experience,  which  have 
characterized  their  doings.  A  favorable  effect  on 
thinking  minds  is  always  discemable ;  for  enough 
is  said  at  every  mcetipg  to  awak^  thought  and 
inyestigation. 

These  meetings  have  been  kep^up  for  a  long 
series  of  years ;  and  it  would  l^  an  ill  omen  to 
the  farmer  if  they  should  be  discontinued.    Dur- 


gested,  and  many  have  been  introduced  to  good 
advantage.  These  meetings  afford  an  opportunity 
for  mutual  consultation,  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  ^t  it  is  certainly  true,  that  farm- 
ers have  not  availed  themselves  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  anything  like  the  extent  which  mi^ht 
reasonably  be  suppoaed.  It  is  not  an  easy  thmg 
to  excite  even  a  proper  degree  of  enthusiasm 
amongst  formers.  They  are  not  easily  moved, 
and  we  believe  one  great  cause  for  this  is,  that 
they  do  not  read  agricultural  books— do  not  make 
agriculture  a  study,  lar^ly  enough  to  give  an 
earnest  impulse  to  their  thoughts.  They  are  apt 
to  look  at  their  pursuit  simply  in  its  practical  as- 
pects. This  is  the  most  important  view  to  be  taken 
of  farming,  it  is  true;  but  there  area  great  many 
elements  m  it  which  are  not  re^trded  in  a  just 


Society.    The  volume  closes  with  the  Survey  of  light,  and  this  can  only  be  done  oy  reading  and 

"        '^  '  ^  " ^'-^ — ^ "  studv.    We  are  very  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the 

whole  range  of  study  so  well  calculated  to  inter- 
est the  thoughtful  and  studious  as  the  principles 
of  agriculture.  All  science  is  made  tributary ; 
and  the  whole  business  of  life  is  embodied  in  it. — 
Why  should  not  then  the  farmer  be  enthusiastic! 
The  time  is  <x)ming  when  he  will  be,  when  ho  must 
be.  Every  where  are  to  be  found, — ^both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  additional  instances  of 
the  moist  true-s|»rited  and  chastened  enthusiasm. 
This  feeling  may  be  cherished  by  associations-* 
such  as  the  Legislative  society  wo  have  spoken  of; 
and  by  the  various  county  societies,  and  the  clubs 
which  are  beginning  to  find  a  firm  foothold  in  very 
many  of  our  best  fanning  toivns.  But  the  true 
source  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  after  all,  is  private 
study,  to  which  we  earnestly  entreat  our  farm- 
ers— especially  our  young  farmers,  to  give  them- 
selves (uligently  and  systematically." 


For  the  New  England  Fanner, 

LEGISLATIVE  EAEMEES. 

On  looking  over  the  remarks  reported  to  have 
been  made  at  the  First  Agricultural  meeting,  I 
endeavorcd  to  distinguish  those  made  by  gentlemen 
belonging  to  some  branch  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  tne  State.  The  execu  tive  department  were 
amone  the  missing.  The  Senators  were  not  there 
— antfif  anybody  belonging  to  the  House,  said 
anything,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them 
in  that  capacity.  Perhaps  as  this  was  the  first 
meeting,  they  might  not  feel  quite  prepared  to 
display  their  knowledge,  and  perhaps  as  so  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  were 
there,  who  are  presumed,  eot  offido^  to  have  seme 
knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed  ;  that  the  talk- 
ing men  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  might  hold 
back  for  this  leason.  I  think  it  but  fair,  that 
these  officials  should  have  an  op]Dortuiiity  to  display 
their  knowledge,  at  these  meetings — and  that  the 
people  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  what 
they  do  know.  Men  often  acquire  a  reputation  for 
wisaom,  by  keeping  their  mouths  closed.  There 
is  a  time  for  speaking,  as  virell  as  for  siknce-^9,u^ 
while  these  meetings  are  in  session,  is  the  time  for 
those  who  know  anything,  to  let  it  out — ^those  who 
do  not  know,  are  vrise  in  not  presuming  to  speak. 

X. 

To    CoRRBSPONnKKTS. — Soveral    valuable  com-o 


iag  the  period  of  their  existence,  valuable  improve-l  niunicationsare  on  hand ,  which  shall  have  respect-  ^ 
ments  in  the  busiaeas  of  farming  have  been  sug-jful  attention,  in  good  time.    We  are  under  re- 
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newed  obligations  to  oorrespondentB,  and  wonld 
say  that  wheD^oommunications  are  delayed,  (aa 
they  Bometimes  are  for  months)  it  is  usually  for 
one  of  two  reasons ;  either^that  they  are,  miller 
fiishion,  waiting  their  turn,  or  are  postponed  to  a 
season  when  they  will  be  more  applicable  and  have 
more  force. 


CULTIVATIOir  OF  ROOTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Though  much  has  been  said  and 
much  more  written  on  the  importance  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  various  root  crops  to  the  farmen  of  New 
England,  yet,  but  very  few,  comparatively,  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  farming  community,  nave,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  practically  tested  their 
value.  Too  many  are  contented  with  the  same 
old  routine  of  farm  cTOjpa,  and  the  mode  of  their 
culture  adopted  by  their  fathers  who  have  gone 
before  them,— or  possess  too  little  enterprise  and 
energy  to  attempt  improvement.  Ours  is  a  day 
of  progress,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  produce  of 
tfie  farmer,  as  it  is  of  the  manufactory  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  new  and  useful  fabrics  and  implements 
that  are  turned  out  from  the  factories  and  work- 
shops. I  know  many  farmers  will  give  you  the 
stereotyped  answer  to  all  your  suggestions  of  im- 
provement :  "My  father  didjw  and  so,  and  was 
considered  a  eood  farmer ;"  "I  don't  know  about 
ail  your  new-fangled  ideas  about  farming  ;  I  be- 
lieve I  am  about  as  safe  to  keep  on  in  the  old 
path.''  Well,  I  know  our  £B.ther8  adopted  many 
practices  of  industry  and  economy  that  their  sons 
would  do  well  to  copy,  but  because  that  is  true, 
I  do  not  wish  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  old  wood- 
en plow,  or  to  the  old  wood  shovel,  lined  with 
some  five  pounds  of  iron.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
back  to  the  old  well-curb,  in  a  cold,  January 
morning,  eieht  or  ten  rods  from  the  house,  bo- 
cause  our  fathers  had  not  discovered  the  l«ul  aque- 
duct and  the  hydraulic  ram.  I  have  often  heard 
my  venerable  grandfather  say,  that  some  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  years  since,  a  farmer  living  in  West- 
minster, raised  twenty-five  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
the  crop  was  considered  so  eztravaeant,  that  it 
inade  a  <  <  town  talk ; ' '  but  now  some  farmers  nuae 
nearly  as  many  hundreds,  and  sell  them  all  at  a 
great  profit.  I  know  one  neighborhood  (I  think 
all  in  one  school  district)  where,  a  few  years  since, 
nine  farmers  raised  on  their  own  fi&rms,  fourteen 
thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  for  the  Boston  mar- 
ket. 

But  to  the  culture  of  the  carrot.  Three  topics 
seem  to  surest  themselves ;  their  culturo,  their 
use  and  their  profit.  Soil  should  be  selected  that 
has  been  cultivated  the  year  previous  with  corn, 
potatoes,  or  some  other  crop  that  has  thoroughly 
pulverised  the  soil.  Some  have  sown  upon  tlie 
^ond  just  alter  turning  the  green  sward.  That 
IS  a  mistake,  as  the  unrotted  sward  prevents  the 
root  from  penetrating  a  sufficient  depth.  The 
crop,  everything  else  being  the  same,  will  not 
equal  two-thirds  as  much  as  if  sown  upon  pulvdr^ 
iaed  soil  cultivated  the  year  previous  with  so 
other  crop.  The  soil  should  be  well  manured. 
Put  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cart  loads  of  well 
rotted  manure  upon  the  acre.  It  should  be 
plowed,  ten  inches  in  depth,  as  early  as  the  sea- 
son will  allow,  taking  care  to  spread  the  manure 


before  sowing.  The  land  should  be  good,  finable, 
SOU,  not  necanarily  iich,as  experience  has  tangfail 
me  that  as  many  oan  be  raised  on  deep,  aanj^ 
loam,  as  on  "rich  bottom  land."  The  top  of  the 
land  should  be  thoroughly  oulverized  vdtfi  the 
head  of  an  iron-tooth  or  woocien  rake.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  with  a  machine  (if  you  have 
twelve  sqaare  rods,  es  it  will  save  expense)  as 
soon  as  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  Mav,  if  the 
season  and  soil  will  allow.  The  drills  should  bo 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  inches  wide.  They 
should  be  wed  with  a  hoe  some  three  times  ;  the 
first  should  occur  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  can 
be  seen  in  the  driUs,  if  the  ^ound  is  at  all  inclined 
to  weeds,  as  a  "stitch  in  time  will  save  nine.'* 

The  use  of  the  carrot,  as  of  course,  its  culture, 
has,  till  within  a  few  years,  been  very  limited.  It 
was  used  almost  exclusively  for  culinary  purposes, 
as  no  farmer  then  droamea  of  feeding  them  to  an- 
imals. Of  course,  half  a  sauare  rod  sown  in  tha 
garden  would  produce  an  abundant  supply  for  a 
large  fieimily.  Jiow,  many^  farmers  in  Worcestex 
county,  raise  from  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to  an 
acre  or  more,  and  feed  them  to  all  kind  of  neat 
stock ,  horses  and  swine.  They  are  the  best  of  any 
of  the  root  crops  that  I  have  ever  tried,  (though  I 
have  not  cultivated  the  beet,  which  is,  undoubt- 
edly, very  valuable) ,  especially,  for  breeding  cows 
and  swine,  as  they  require  more  liquid  than  ani- 
mals that  are  fallow  or  fettening.  I  think  thqf 
are  worth  more  for  swine,  bushel  for  bushel,  than 
potatoes.  They  possess  lees  of  the  starch  and  mora 
of  the  saccharine.  The  latter  is  the  most  nutri- 
tious, though  I  do  not  now  recollect  the  compar- 
ison by  a  chemical  analysis.  For  a  number  of 
years  past,  I  have  kept  my  swine  almost  azcliir 
sively  on  carrots  through  the  winter  season,  and 
never  had  them  do  better. 

Now  for  the  profit.  That  is^e  Yankee's  test 
of  the  propriety  of  almost  everything.  The  «»• 
pense  of  land,  rent,  manure,  culture  and  gathap* 
ing,  as  ppesented  by  the  competitors  in  the  Fitch- 
burg  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Association, 
ranged  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  eighth  of 
an  acre.  That  or  more  was  the  amount  required 
for  premiums.  The  average  produce  was  about 
112  to  115  bushels.  I  rais^  on  43  sauare  rods 
(219^)  tw9bundred  and  nineteen  and  a  half  bushr 
els,  or  about  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
recently  sold  30  bushels,  57  pounds  to  tlie  bushel, 
for  33  cents  per  bushel,  which  I  considered  very 
low.  Now  for  the  clean  profits.  The  expense 
per  acre  is  about  ^96,  and  the  carrots,  at  33 


cents  per  bushel  only,  amount  to  $264,  leaving 
a  net  profit  on  a  single  acre  of  land  to  equal,  ^ 
not  exceeding,  the  annual  value  of  the  aggr^att 
fhrms  in  New  England. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  begun  to  develop  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  earth  to  produce  food  for  man  and 
beast.  I  do  not  doubt  the  abilities  of  the  soil  of 
our  country  alono  to  produce  an  abundance  for  all 
the  wants  of  five  hunared  human  millions  of  beings 
— ^more  than  half  of  the  present  population  of  the 
globe,  and  I  believe  an  all- wise  and  benificent 
Father  will  fet  thus  people  this  green  carpeted 
earth,  not^  only  on  this  continent,  but  on  every 
rood  of  soil  of  the  globe.  But  1  must  stop.  Let 
me  just  say,  however,  that  if  I  can  find  some  lei- 
sure evotiing,  and  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  in- 


las  even  as  may  be  before  plowing^    The  soil  should  truder  upon  the  time  of  yourself  or  readers,  I 
be  woU  plowed  twice,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  I  would  lika^tosay  a  few  words  up5n  another  branch 
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of  fomiBg,  far  moro  important  to  the  happini 
mid  profit  of  New  England  fkrmers  than  the  one 
ire  haye  heen  oonaidenng.    I  mean  firait  raising 
Joshua  T.  ErxKnT. 
EwreUvilU^  Westminster^  Jan.  15, 1853. 

FUchburg  SeniineL 

TABHESS  nr  PVBIIO  PLACES. 

The  press  has  been  burdened  of  late  yean  with 
leotores  and  sermons  and  sattres,  addrened  to  a^ 
rioultorists,  reprobating  the  &ct  that,  on  pubho 
occasions,  as  cattle-shows,  Ac,  when  speeches  are 
to  b9^  made,  they  fall  into  the  rear,  and  speak  only 
by  proxy.  Facts  are  as  stated.  We  have  a  word 
to  Goy  as  to  their  propriety. 

We  remember  tiiat  Lord  Mansfield  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  should  be  as  much  ashamed 
to  know  statute  law  as  not  to  know  common  law, 
The  reason  is  obnous.  Statutes  are  constantly 
changing,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  erer  called 
to  the  notice  of  a  lawyer.  Hence,  to  study  them 
so  as  thoroughly  to  understand  them  in  all  their 
relations,  would  be  time  thrown  away,  and  labor 
without  profit. 

It  is  so,  in  our  opinion,  with  the  entire  catalogue 
of  ^rorking-men.  if  any  one  has  the  *<gift*'  of  j^uolic 
speaking  without  study,  or  experience,  or  science, 
we  know  not  why  he  may  not  show  it  wp.  For 
the  sike  of  the  bar  and  the  pulnit,  and  tor  their 
clients'  and  hearers' sake,  we  wian  this  faculty  did 
Income  by  nature."  But  weare  persuaded  tliat  it 
is  not  thus  that  men  are  eloquent,  or  persoasiye, 
or  instructive.  Such  qualities  are  only  Uie  result 
of  much  reading,  of  careful  and  close  study,  and 
no  little  experience.  Hence,  if  farmers  do  make 
speeches,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  result  will 
DC  about  as  happy  as  if  a  lawyer  were  to  under- 
take some  of  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  of  far- 
mer's work,  or  a  clergyman  were  to  undertake  to 
plav  mechanic. 

True,  we  baye  some  lawyers  and  some  doctors, 
and  some  men  of  leisure,  who  enrol  themselyes  on 
the  list  of  &rmers.  Some  are  educated  at  college. 
Or  other  equally  useful  institutions,  so  as  to  make 
them  conversant  with  langua^  and  science ;  and 
thus,  and  thus  only,  are  competent  to  acquit  them- 
selves handsomely  in  public  speakiii^. 

But  not  one  half  the  lawyers,  nor  one-half  the 
minister,  nor  one  half  the  doctors,  can  make  a 
good  speech  at  a  dinner-table,  or  at  a  public  anni- 
yersary.  Our  Benevolent  Societies,  annually 
meeting  in  New  York  and  Boston,  are  obliged  to 
use  over  their  old  stock,  and  that,  too,seyeral  times 
within  our  own  recollection,  and  even  then  &U.  to 
sustain  the  interest  with  which  they  first  began. 
This  is  a  matter  of  DOtorieiy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, to  laugh  at  farmers  for  not  exposing  them- 
selves as  volunteer  bores,  is  far  from  being  judi- 
cious or  in  good  taste. 

The  farmer  who  toils  all  day,  and  at  night  makes 
plans  for  to-morrow,  how  can  he  be  expected  to 
Decome  a  good  and  acceptable  speaker  t  If  he  has 
acquired  the  art  before  he  becomes  a  farmer,  or 
the  mechanic  before  he  becomes  a  workuiff  me- 
«Juinic,  it  is  all  well.  We  wish  many,  a  muSitxidej 
might  thus  qualify  themselves  before  they  com- 
mence these  arduous  pursuits. 

Besides,  our  farmers  are  proverbially  modest 
^n.  Di£^rent  causes  conspire  to  make  them  so. 
We  should  regret  a  change,  and  nothing  would  so 
^bovoughly  e&ct  this  duuoge  as  frequent  public 


debate.  We  have  known  a  few  absolutely  ruined 
by  this  very  process.  They  "outgrew  their  shoes." 
lliey  substantially  outgrew  their  drosses  and  their 
entire  habits,  ana,  like  some  of  old,  did  nothins 
but  hear  or  teU  some  new,  and  yet  thrice  tola 

We  commend  these  connderations  to  our  agri- 
cultural friends,  and  to  the  press.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  be  a  good  public  speaker  in  order  to  be  a 
MAN.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  our  most  fluent 
* 'orators"  are,  and  are  regarded  as,  very  small 
men,  while  those  who  are  always  sneaking  in  pub- 
lic' are  always  laughed  at.  Of  this,  the  last,  we 
never  knew  an  exception. — Plough j  Loom  and 
Anvil, 

AOBIOULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  ioumal,  on  pace 
315,  in  a  notice  of  the  value  of  domestic  animius 
in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  last  census, 
it  is  stated  that  <<  Vermont  stands  highest  on  the 
list  of  the  Northern  States ;  the  estimated  value 
of  her  live  stock  was  $12,  643,228.  That  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  $9,647,710." 

So  &r  is  Vermont  from  * 'standing  highest  on 
the  list  of  Northern  States"  in  the  value  of  live 
stock,  that  she  possesses  only  one-sixth  as  much  as 
the  State  of  New  Tork.  The  latter  returned  $73, 
570,499;  while  ^he  rix  New  England  States  re- 
turned only  $42,400,222. 

New  Tork  has  about  seventy  per  cent,  more 
capital  invested  in  live  stock  than  either  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania.  If  any  one  is  curious  to  learn  in 
what  part  of  the  Unilpd  States  may  be  found  500, 
000  acres  of  improved  land  in  a  Dody  that  yield 
the  greatest  value  per  acre,  he  wHl  find  them  not 
close  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans,  not  in  New  England,  Ohio,  nor  in 
any  of  the  rich  fiurmins  districts  at  the  West  or 
South,  but  in  Western  New  York,  and  mainly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Genesee.  To  make  a  farm  pro- 
duce its  maximum  in  money,  is  itself  a  profound 
study.  The  farmers  of  Mtmroo  county  nave  this 
day  over  $800,000  inyested  in  fhrm  implements 
and  labor-saving  machines.  They  are  just  bo- 
^innin^  to  view  the  art  and  science  of  production 
m  their  true  licht.  D.  Lxs. 

^Southern  OuUhator. 


USE  COBH  CHOP. 

Mr.  Gborob  W.  Winslow,  of  Epping,  N.  H. 
tells  us  below  how  he  raised  about  114  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre. 

<<This  field  of  com  was  remarked,  by  good  prac- 
tical farmers,  to  be  the  evenest  lot  of  equal  size, 
(one  acre  and  113  rods),  ever  seen.  Few  if  any 
hills  were  mtarinc  on  the  field ;  and  three  ears  on- 
\j,  were  seldom  found  on  a  hill :  on  most  of  the 
mils  were  four  and  five  ears,  and  on  many  there 
were  six,  seven  and  eight ;  making  five-  ears,  I 
think,  a  low  estimate  for  the  avert^.  The  hills 
were  three  feet  apart  each  way,  giving  4,840  hills 
to  the  acre,  whicn  multiplied  by  5,  the  number  of 
ears  on  a  hill,  givine  24,200  ears  on  an  acre.  I 
have  ascertained  by  nielling  and  counting  th^t  212 
ears  only,  are  required  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  com. 
Now  divide  the  number  of  ears  on  an  acre,  ^24, 200) 
by  212,  the  number  requhed  for  a  bushel,  and  ft 
gives  114  bueAtels  and  about  6  quarts  to  the  acre. 
-^Exeter  News-LeUm-, 
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KINOS  OP  THE  son. 

Black  BiD  may  nestle  below  a  crest, 

And  Clime  belov  a  croim  j 
As  good  hearts  beat  'neath  a  ftutian  Tost, 

As  ander  a  silken  gown. 
Shall  tales  be  told  of  the  ehieft  who  sold 

Their  sinews  to  crush  and  kill, 
And  never  a  word  be  sung  or  heard 

Of  the  men  who  reap  and  till  f 
1  bow  in  thanks  to  the  sturdy  throi^ 

Who  greet  the  young  mom  with  toll ; 
And  the  harden  I  give  my  earnest  song 

ShaU  be  this— The  Kings  of  the  SoO  ! 
Then  sing  for  the  Ktaigs  who  have  no  crown. 

But  the  blue  sky  o*er  their  head  ;— 
Nerer  Sultan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they, 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  bread  1 

Proud  ships  may  hold  both  sUrer  and  gold, 

The  wealth  of  a  distant  strand  ; 
But  ships  would  rot,  and  be  ralued  not, 

Were  there  none  to  till  the  land. 
The  wildest  heath  and  the  wildest  brake 

Are  rich  as  the  richest  fleet. 
For  they  gladden  the  wild  birds  when  they  wake. 

And  giro  them  food  to  eat. 
And  with  willing  hand,  and  spade,  and  plow, 

The  gladdening  hour  shall  eome. 
When  that  which  is  called  the  **waste  land*'  now 

ShaU  ring  with  the  •*Hanrest  Home." 
Then  sing  for  the  Kings  who  hare  no  crown 

But  the  blue  sky  o*er  their  hmd  )— 
Neither  Sultan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they 

To  withhold  or  to  offler  bread. 

I  value  him  whose  foot  can  tread 

By  the  com  his  hand  has  sown  { 
When  he  bears  the  stir  a/Uho  yeUow  reed, 

It  is  tfu>re  than  mnslc'ftone. 
There  are  prophet-sounds  that  tftlr  the  grain, 

When  its  golden  stalks  shoot  up ) 
Toices  that  tell  how  a  world  of  men 

Shall  daily  dine  and  sup. 
Then  shame  !  oh,  shame  on  the  miser  creed 

Which  h<rids  back  praise  or  pay 
From  the  men  whose  hands  make  rich  the  land^ 

For  toko  earn  it  more  than  tkeff 
Then  shig  for  the  Kings  who  have  no  crown 

But  the  blue  sky  o*er  their  head ) 
Never  Sultan  or  Bey  had  such  power  as  they. 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  bread. 

The  poet  hath  gladdenM  with  song  the  past, 

And  still  sweeUy  he  striketh  the  string. 
But  a  brighter  light  on  hbn  Is  cast 

Who  can  plow  as  well  as  sing. 
The  wand  of  Bums  had  a  double  power 

To  soften  the  common  heart, 
Sinoe  with  harp  and  spade,  in  a  doable  trade, 

He  shared  a  common  part. 
Borne  lavished  flune  on  the  yeoman's  name 

Who  banished  her  deep  distress  *, 
But  had  he  ne*er  quitted  the  field  or  plow. 

His  mission  had  scarce  been  less. 
Then  sing  for  the  Kings  who  are  mlssioaM  all 

To  a  toU  that  U  rife  with  good  }— 
Never  Saltan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they, 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  food.  UiTKKOwir. 


Smokbloss  Chimnets,  AND  Saving  thb  Pro- 
D17CTB  OF  Combustion. — Major  Browne,  of  Lon- 
don, haa  rooentlyj)atented  an  apparatus  for  pre- 
venting the  egress  of  smoke  from  the  tops  of  chim- 
neys. The  invention  is  applicable  to  oU  chimney 
shafts,  or  in  the  oonstraction  of  new  ones  the 
top  of  the  c  himney  is  closed  in,  and  at  about  half- 
way up  in  t  hose  of  present  oonstruQtion  an  open- 
ing is  made  in  the  side  as  large  as  the  structure 


will  allow.  Outside  this  an  iron  box  is  firmly  se- 
cured, in  which  is  a  foliated  revolving  cylinder, 
its  axis  placed  horizontally,  having  a  grooved 
pully  grooved  to  the  motive  power  by  which  it  is 
set  in  motion.  The  leaves  of  this  cylinder  are 
curved  downwards  in  the  direction  of  its  rotation, 
to  facilitate  colloctine  and  carrying  downwards  the 
solid  particles  of  carbon,  and  the  denser  vapoxs 
into  a  tank  beneath  containing  water,  and  in  whi<^ 
it  partially  revolves.  This  tank  has  two  openings, 
one  to  insert  fresh  water,  the  other  to  withdraw 
collected  matters.  When  the  smoke  reaches  the 
opening  it  comes  within  the  immediate  action  of 
the  draught  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  vanes, 
and  is  quickly  condensed  in  the  cold  water  trough. 

^  For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  CUECTJLIO. 

Friknd  Brown  : — Many  plans  have  l>een  pro- 
posed, at  various  times,  by  numerous  individuals, 
to  thwart  the  destructive  operations  of  this  enem^ 
to  the  plum,  or  rather  to  those  who  love  that  dth- 
cious  and  very  desirable  fruit. 

But  that  which  has  been  effectual  with  others 
has  proved  a  fiulure  with  me. 

A  late  number  of  the  Farmer  contained  several 
specifics,  but  none  of  them  can  hardly  be  ranked 
as  <* something  new  under  the  sun." 

I  have  salted  and  resalted  the  trees,  or  zather 
the  ground  under  them ;  I  have  thrown  air-slacked 
lime  among  the  branches  and  blossoms,  and  that 
repeatedly,  but  the  failure  has  been  entire,  the  de- 
struction has  been  complete. 

I  vrould  even  undertake  to  dislodge  some  of  the 
nits,  slow  and  tedious  as  the  operation  confessedly 
is,  either  bv  sunshine  or  moonlight,  could  I  be 
thus  sure  of  a  few  handfuls  of  delicious  plums. 
But  I  do  not  despair,  for  the  rogue  must  quit  or 
run  the  risk  of  being  taken  at  a  pinch.  And  yet 
he  IB,  evidentiy,  rather  a  shy  fellow,  for  the  nrst 
one  that  I  ever  saw  was  last  summer ;  passing  un- 
der a  tree  one  momine,  I  discovered  him  perched 
on  a  plum,  and  if  he  did  not  leave  his  mark  on 
the  age,  he  certainly  did  on  the  green  gage. 

BurriUville,  R,  L,  2d  Mo,  1st,  1854.       J.  s. 

Compound  Intrrkst. — Some  of  the  natives  of 
Africa,  although  they  may  have  lit  tie  pretensions 
to  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  in  general,  seem 
to  have  a  very  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
principles  of  compound  interest.  This  appears 
Irom  the  facts  stated  in  a  report  of  a  select  com- 
mittee at  a  British  post,  on  the  customs  of  a^  tribe 
in  the  vicinity.  According  to  this  report,  if  one 
native  stole  a  fowl  from  another,  the  owner,  if  he 
had  witnesses  of  the  facts,  would  suffer  the  mat- 
ter to  rest  for  two  or  three  years.  He  would  then 
institute  an  action  for  damages,  which  are  meas- 
ured by  this  curious  standara :  It  vras  in  the  first 
place  calculated  how  many  eggs  these  fowls  would 
probably  have  laid  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
years — ^how  many  of  these  would  have  been 
hatched,  how  many  of  these  chickens  would 
themselves  have  become  parents,  for  the  period  of 
time  between  the  commission  of  the  robbery  and 
the  conviction  of  the  offender .  For  this  imaginary 
wrong,  damages  have  been  given  to  the  fullest  ex* 
tent,  and  husbands  and  wives,  and  whole  families, 
sold  to  requite  the  owner  of  the  fowls  for  his  loss, 
— Boston  Jaumai, 
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For  the  New  EngUpid  Farmer, 

THE  ''WITCH  HAZEL." 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  would  inquire  of  you, as  a  man 
of  science  and  a  person  of  experience,  what  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  in  the  dipping  of  the 
Witch  Haael  for  determining  water  courses ;  or,  in 
short,  whether  this  so  called  ''water  phUoeophj" 
amounts  to  anything  more,  after  all,  than  a  sunple 
deception?  It  has  long  been  believed  by  many 
that  the  Witch  Hazel,^pro]^ly  held,\^  Veritably 
indicate  the  courses  of  living  water  in  the  earth. 
And  I  call  attention  more  particularly  to  this  mat- 
ter, since  I  find  this  belief  authenticated  in  a  late 
Intent  OflEkie  Report,  in  an  article  on  «Well  Dig- 
g^»g»"  (p-  14)  where  the  matter  is  described  as 
an  electndal  phenomenon.    Tours,        r.  h.  h. 


Rkkarks. — ^We  have  searched  the  books  in  vain 
for  some  aotount  of  the  theory  that  the  "Witch 
Haiel"  will  dip,  or  incline  to  the  ground,  when 
held  over  subterranean  water  courses,  or  deposits 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  idea  is  an  old  one, 
as  we  find  it  alluded  to  in  some  of  the  English 
books,  but  can  find  no  account  of  its  origin.  A 
gentleman  whose  well-balanoed  mind  is  rarely  dis- 
turbed by  theories  that  are  not  sustained,  at 
least,  by  same  sound  reasons,  once  told  us  that  in 
company  with  about  twenty  other  persons,  he  made 
experiments  vrith  the  Witch  Hazel.  A  crotohed 
bush  about  three  feet  long,  was  cut,  and  a  branch 
of  the  crotch  held  ^in  each  hand,  the  stick  being 
held  in  a  perpendicular  position.  A  stream  was 
flowing  near  by,  but  entirely  covered,  and  on  ap- 
proaching it  the  hasel  gradually  inclined  towards 
the  water  in  repeated  instances  in  the  hands  of  ^e 
or  six  individuals  of  the  party.  He  then,  with 
■ikother  penKm,h6ld  the  hands  of  him  who  carried 
tiie  hasel,  so  that  he  could  not  bend  or  depress  it 
In  anyway  without  his  knowledge,  and  the  result 
was  the  same,  the  rod  saluted  the  ground !  While 
in  his  ovm  hands  the  rod  did  not  change.  After 
these  experiments  the  rod  was  tried  in  the  same 
manner  in  other  places,  but  without  its  inclining 
to  the  eartii.  Such  is  his  relation  ;  we  can  add 
nothing  that  would  add  interest  to  it,  or  throw 
light  upon  the  subject. 


d^nanded  is  becoming  scarce,  and  is  consequently 
very  valuable.  We  hope  that  thoee  who  own 
such  timber  vnll  not  part  with  it,  without  a  full 
equivalent.  One  farmer  in  this  town,  we  under- 
stand, has  sold  three  hundred  trees,  and  several 
others,  each  a  less  number. — Amherst  Express, 


Ship  Timbkr. — Over  three  hundred  oak  trees,  it 
is  said,  have  recentlv  been  disposed  of  in  Oakham, 
Mass.,  to  ship  builders  from  Maine,  to  constitute 
the  frame  of  one  ship.  Some  of  the  trees  brought 
$15  each  on  the  stump.  Mr.  McKay,  the  builder 
of  the  Republic,  lately  burned  in  New  York  city, 
and  brother  of  the  commander  of  the  same,  is  here 
from  East  Boston,  exploring  the  timber  lands  of 
the  farmers,  and  purchasing  all  the  white  oak  that 
he  can,  for  ship  building,  which  he  carries  on  at 
East  Boston.  He  pays  the  farmers,  we  have  been 
infonned,  $12  per  thousand,  board  measure,  after 
the  timber  is  hewn.  A  large  quantity  has  been 
drawn  to  the  depot,  soon  to  be  sent  to  its  place  of 
destination.  Several  car  loads  have  already  been 
forwarded  from  Belchertown.  Mr.  McKay,  we 
understand,  is  procuring  this  timber  to  build  an- 
other ship  like  the  Bepublic.    The  timber  thus 


AH  UHKHOWH  EIYEB. 

A  lieutenant  of  the  l^Vench  ship  Armand  has 

Sublished  in  the  Revue  Colomaie  a  notice  of  the 
iver  Yolta,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Western 
Africa,^  north  of  the  eK^uator,  and  the  source  of 
which  is  in  the  mountains  of  King,  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  two  great  affluents  of  the  Ni- 
ger. The  notice  is  transferred  to  the  Courrier 
des  Etats  Unis,  from  which  we  translate  as  fol- 
lows: 

Upon  the  two  banks  of  the  Yolta  may  be  seen 
an  infinity  of  small  villages  densely  peopled,  espe- 
cially upon  the  immediate  shores.  Fishing  seems 
to  be  the  sole  emjflbyment  of  this  numerous  peo- 
ple. The  beaches  are  covered  with  flakes  for  dry- 
ing the  fish  previous  to  sending  it  into  the  interior, 
where  it  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  river  is  deep  and  navigable  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

The  King,  whose  name  is  Aquananoo,  is  sole 
chief  of  this  vast  country,  of  which  Adda  is  the 
cai)ital.  The  population  of  this  citv,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  a  cursory  view,  is  about  2500.  It 
poeoooBCs  an  organized  army,  of  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief is  Tofibo. 

The  cessation  of  tr&de  has  reduced  this  people  to 
great  poverty.  Accustomed  to  subsist  upon  the 
profits  of  trade,  they  have  never  cultivated  the 
earth  any  fiirther  than  was  required  by  their  ab- 
solute necessities.  Upon  either  bank  of  the  river 
are  vast  forests  of  p«5m  trees,  from  which  the 
le  might  derive  a  magnificent  product.  Either 
idleness,  indifference,  or  the  want  of  means 
of  transportation,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
but  one  mdividual  in  the  whole  country  who  has 
undertaken  the  manu&otnre  of  palm  ou — and  he 
without  success. 

The  small  quantity  of  oil  produced  is  transport- 
ed to  Occo,  .a  town  upon  the  border  of  the  sea, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  the  Yolta.  The  expenses 
of  transportation  and  shipment  absorb  so  much  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  commodity  that 
no  encouragement  is  afforded  for  engaging  in  the 
manufacture. 

The  ''oldest  inhabitant"  of  this  smgular  coun- 
try does  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  vessel 
in  the  Yolta,  deep  and  navigable  as  it  is. — Trao- 
eUer. 

For  the, New  England  Farmer. 

GREAT  CEOP  OF  SUGAB. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  boast  a  little  of  a 
maple  tree  only  two  feet  three  inches  in  diame- 
tw,  standing  on  my  farm  in  Rensselaer  county, 
from  which  1  made  thirty-three  pounds  of  sugar 
last  spring. 

In  Hoosick  township,  u  it  hath  appearod, 

There  to  a  m^le  tree,  from  which  you're  beard} 

Which  in  one  spring  prodi&ced  of  sugar  three  and  thirty  pounds, 

Now  beat  thto  If  you  ean,  wHhln  the  Bay  State's  bounds. 

EuHu  Cross. 
Hoosick,  Rens.  Otf.,  iV:  Y. 
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FOUBTH  AGRICULTUBAL  XEETUra, 

At  tiik  ^au  Hoosk,  TraaoAT  Ernaio,  Aa.  8. 

The  mectiog  was  called  to  order  at  20  minutes 
past  7  o'clock,  by  Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Hod.  Scth  Sfeaovx,  of 
Duzbury,  was  invited  to  predde. 

Dr.  Reykolds,  of  Concord,  wae  then  intro- 
duced, and  delivered  an  elaborate  essay  on  Veg- 
etable Chemistry.  One  of  the  great  features 
brought  out  by  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
the  vegetable  world,  said  th»  lecturer,  is  their 
uniformity  of  production  sud  chemical  aotmtj. 
There  is  no  deviation  from  the  pattern  of  the  pa- 
rent stock,  without  the  intervention  of  art.  The 
leaves  of  plants  collect  all  the  materials  necessary 
to  sustain  life  and  produce  fruit,  the  principal 
agent  being  carbonic  acid.  Water  and  ammonia 
are  also  decomposed  in  the  leaves,  and  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  thus  obtained  for  nu- 
triment. The  great  object  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  adapt  the  plant  to  the  soil,  and  the  soil  to 
the  plant.  Each  kind  of  plant  furnishes  its  best 
manure  in  its  own  decomposition — ^that  is,  the 
decomposition  of  a  vegetable,  fbrms  the  best  ma- 
nure for  that  species  of  plants ;  as,  for  instance, 
decayed  potato  tops  are  the  best  manure  for  that 
esoolent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  RsnroLns'  address, 
Mr.  Sprague  announced  the  topic  for  the  eve- 
ning's discussion,  vi^ : 

Plows  and  Plowing — ^taking  into  view  the  form 
of  the  plow,  the  time  and  the  manner  of  using  it, 
and  all  incidents  connected  therewith. 

Mr.  Sprague  called  upon  Mr.  Howard,  of  the 
Cultivator^  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Howard  responded,  and  stid  he  thought  far- 
mess  were  too  apt  to  generalise  from  ringle  &ct8 
People  speak  of  a  plow  of  a  particular  form  as 
meeting  their  uses  best.  He  thought  no  arbitrary 
rule  could  bo .  laid  down  for  the  pattern  of  sudbr 
tools,  because  diffeieat  crops  and  dtifaveat  kinds 
of  land  require  different  kinds  of  plowing— the 
same  plow  will  not  answer  in  all  cases.  Take  a 
heavy,  dense  soil,  it  may  need  much  pulverizing, 
while  a  light  soil  would  be  injured  if  the  same 
system  were  pursued  with  it,  because  its  carbon- 
aceous properties,  which  nourish  the  plant,  are 
dissolved  and  evaporated  by  ezpomng  ib  texture 
too  much  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Con- 
solidation is  as  important  in  some  cases  as  pulver- 
ization in  another,  and  jdows  should  be  aslected 
with  reference  to  this  fkot. 

As  to  the  depth  of  plowing,  he  noticed  the  same 
tendency  to  generalize  from  isolated  cases.  He 
was  in  favor  of  deep  plowing  and  of  shallow  plow- 
ing,— ^but  each  in  certain  cases.  The  land  and  the 
crop  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  soils 
contain  vegetable  ingredients  to  a  great  depth ; 
he  knew  of  some  in  New  York  State  which  were 


as  rich  at^  seven  feet  below,  as  at  the  surface, 
and  of  course  cannot  be  plowed  too  deep.  In 
New  England  the  soils  present  a  great  contrast  to 
this,  and  in  his  opinion  extended  experiments  could 
alone  settle  the  question  of  deep  and  shallow  plow- 
ing. He  suggested  that  our  agricultural  societies, 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  also,  should  insti- 
tute these  experiments,  by  choosing  committees  to 
go  into  the  county  and  select  different  fields  to  be 
plowed  differently  and  with  different  plows,  the 
results  to  be  carefully  compared,  and  an  annual 
report  made  thereof. 

Mr.  Ksox,  of  Worcester  county,  a  plow  maker, 
was  next  called  on  to  continue  the  discussion.  He 
remarked  that  he  had  been  engaged  four  or  five 
years  in  manufacturing  plows,  and  had  experi- 
mented a  good  deal  with  them.  There  should  be 
different  plows  for  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  the 
plow  iriiould  be  adapted  to  the  depth  of  furrow 
desired.  On  sandy  land  a  concave  plow,  with  a 
series  of  longitudinally  inclined  plates,  should  be 
used,  and  the  ground  plowed  quite  deep.  For 
clayey  land  a  long  convex  plow  should  be  used, 
which  will  give  ease  of  motion  and  leave  the  fur- 
row, so  that  in  passing  the  air  will  readily  escape. 
The  Michigan  subsoil  plow  is  an  improvement  over 
the  old  fashioned  kinds  in  the  saving  of  laboor, 
some  fanners  say  to  the  amount  of  three  to  hvQ 
dollars  to  the  acre,  because  it  leaves  the  ground 
very  light ;  yet  there  is  one  disadvantage  about 
th^.  In  plowing  deep  they  leave  a  dead  ridge, 
this  may  be  avoided  by  using  the  swivel  plow. 
Another  kind,  the  subsoil  plow,  used  on  mowing 
and  pastures,  works  excellently,  tumiz^  the  grouad 
over.  The  amount  of  grass  cut  fkom  hud  trsatod 
in  this  way  has  been  knovm  to  exceed  by  <»•- 
third  that  cut  from  adjoining  land  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Staklsy,  firom  New  Hampshire,  thought  it 
a  good  plan  to  turn  up  a  little  of  the  sterile  soU 
e«ch  year,  until  12  or  15  inches  of  good  soil  is  ob- 
tained if  desired.  It  is  less  trouble  and  eixpeass 
than  wme  imagine.  His  method  is  to  plow  sdrouad 
a  piece,  in  order  to  avoid  deep  furrows ;  after  tak- 
ing off  the  grass,  put  in  grain,  and  then  begin 
where  he  left  off  before.  This  method  kept  the 
land  free  from  ridges,  and  level.  He  approved  of 
condensing  light  soils  and  loosening  heavy  soils. 

Mr.  Spragub  remarked  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Pembroke,  whom  Mr.  Webster 
called  a  model  fanner,  tiiat  plowed  fields  are  in- 
jured by  too  much  exposure  in  summer  to  the  hot 
sun.  Stirring  the  soil  frequently  tends  to  let  off 
certain  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  plante.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among  far- 
mers that  the  soil  cannot  be  stirred  too  much.  He 
had  known  a  large  quantity  of  com,  which  ob- 
tained a  premium,  to  bo  raised  on  a  sandy  soil 
without  hoeing  at  all ;  but  the  weeds  were  kept 
out  of  it. 
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Mr.  Howard  said  the  effects  of  Btirriog  the  soil 
differed,  acoording  to  its  composition.  Soils  should 
be  stirred  for  two  purposes — to  permit  the  roots  of 
the  plant  to  penetrate  it,  and  to  accelerate  the  ac- 
tion of  its  nutritive  qualities.  He  would  stir  all 
kinds  of  soil  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  weeds.  If 
he  had  com  on  sandy  land,  he  would  stir  the  ground 
only  enough  to  kill  the  weeds. 

Dr.  Retxolds  b^eved  it  to  be  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact  that  stirring  soils  enabled  them  to  ab- 
sorb moisture.  If  com  curls  up  in  dry  weather, 
go  through  it  with  a  cultivator,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  leaves  will  unroll.  If  the  season 
be  dry,  more  com  will  be  obtained  by  hoeing  it 
three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Knox  related  the  particulars  of  an  experi- 
ment in  plowing  which  came  under  his  notice.  In 
1852,  Thoe.  J  Fields,  of  Northfield,  plowed  three 
sections  of  a  lot  of  land  each  a  different  depth, 
yiz :  7  inches,  10  inches,  and  10  inches  with  sub- 
soil of  10  inches  following,  making  20  inches.  He 
manured  it  all  alike,  and  planted  with  com,  and 
obtained  from  the  subsoil  lot  one-quarter  more 
than  from  the  7  inch  lot,  and  one  eighth  more  than 
on  the  10  inch  lot.  In  1853,  he  planted  the 
whole  with  oats,  plowing  as  before.  The 
inch  lot,  owing  to  the  drought,  produced  a  sickly, 
yellow  looking  crop,  the  10  inch  lot  one  rather 
better,  and  the  subsoil  lot  produced  a  crop  exceed- 
ingly thrifty  and  exhuberaat. 


For  the  New  Sngland  FarmMr, 

OUACKBBTnr  FA&MDie. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Quackery  is  defined  as  the 
^'boastful  pretensions,  or  mean  practice,  of  an  ig- 
noramus, more  particularly  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  ;^'  but  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  add  a 
little  to  the  dictionary  definition  of  quackery, 
which  I  think  has, not  comprehended  and  described 
all  the  characteristics  of  that  truly  conspicuous 
class  of  citizens  called  quacks.  A  quack,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  is  a  shrewd,  selfish,  derfs 
ing,  money-loving,  flattering  impostor,  who  £ 
no  regard  for  the  tratfa,when  his  end  can  be  better 
accomplished  by  lying  ;  Proteuft-like,  he  will  as- 
same  the  character  of  doctor,  chemist,  lawrer, 
clergyman,  pedlar,  politician,  or  an^  other  chaiv 
acter  where  there  is  a  chance  to  gratify  his  unho- 
1t  propensity  at  deception,  and  in  filching  money 
mym  unsuspecting  and  credulous  people.  Quaok 
doctors  have  been  notorious  for  mkr  impositions 
and  intrusive  interference  amone  the  nek,  since 
the  annals  of  medicine,  but  quack  ohemiste  must 
have  been  of  move  modem  origin,  and  at  what  pe- 
riod their  change  from  the  chrysalis  form  took 
^aoe,  we  have  no  chronolo^  to  inform  us. 
Quackery  in  any  profession,  is  rounded  on  dishon- 
esty ;  no  honest  man  will  intentionally,  ever  be  a 
Sack.  Aurmers  ouglit  not  to  be  included  in  that 
t  of  characters  which  make  '^boastful  preten- 
sions" to  the  dtspavagement  of  one  of  the  most 
honorable  callings  instituted  by  the  Afani|^ty, 
but  we  have  nmatm  to  fear  '*in  a  few  cases/'  m  or- 
der to  <'keep  up  witb  the  tians,"  the  "compass 


has  varied"  a  leetk.  Farmers  have  been  noted  for 
their  open,  communicative,  undisguised  honesty 
as  a  class  of  eitisens,  without  secret  fertilizers,  or 
any  other  useful  secrets,but  what  they  tookpleas- 
ure  in  cemmunicating  to  their  neighbors,  mieth- 
er  from  ignorance  or  ^sign  a  spurious  article, 
designated  by  the  nane  "patent"  or  otherwise,  is 
imposed  upon  the  fimner  as  a  fertilizer,  the  act  has 
the  appeanuice  of  <)uackery,  and  shews  a  disposi- 
tion to  get  mone^  without  rendering  an  equivalent. 

A  knowledge  of  chemistry  has  long  been  considered 
aneoessary  branch  of  a  medical  education,  but  its 
application  to  farminff  appears  to  have  been  of  more 
recent  date.  Frwn  the  days  of  Paracelsus  to  the 
present  time,  dii^ntes  have  been  kept  alive  be- 
tween the  chenusts  and  Galenists,  about  the  effi* 
oaoy  and  safety  of  mineral  medicines  ;  now  it  is  a 
matter  of  as  much  importance  to  the  fiirmer,  to 
oontinue  the  inquiry  and  ascertain  the  efficacy 
aaod  value  of  mineral  manures,  as  it  is  to  physi- 
ctans  to  know  the  value  and  use  of  minerals  as 
medicines.  We  do  not  expect  p^ection  in  the 
professors  of  any  art  or  science,  for  it  is  well 
knovm  that  the  "best  miss  it  sometimes,"  but  we 
have  reason  to  look  for  honesty  in  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  instract(»B  in  all  the  useful  arts,  scien- 
ces and  respectable  professions.  The  idea  is  held 
up  by  50fne,that  a  fortune  cannot  be  made  without 
the  practice  of  deception  and  humbuggery,  but  a 
genUeman  cuts  rather  a  sorry  figure  on  being  de- 
tected in  such  acts  of  meanness,  and  laajnends 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  favors  of  that  sort 
shown  them,  in  their  confidence  manifested  to- 
wards him  afterward.  Self-styled  doctors  and 
traders  have  been  noted  for  quackery  and  decep- 
tion, probably,  ever  since  sidtoeas  and  exchange 
of  commodities  entered  the  worid,  but  such  ones, 
like  Gain,  have  a  mark  set  npon  them,  that  peo- 
l^e  may  know  them ;  high-minded  men  never  let 
themselves  dovm  to  the  practice  of  such  misera- 
ble, mountebanking  operations  of  deception.  I  be- 
lieve in  one  instance  of  a  man's  malring  hig  fgr- 
tone  by  cheating,  that  two  make  theu  misfor- 
tunes, besides  weaving  tarnished  characters,  which 
would^  prevent  carrying  upright  heads  where 
there  is  a  common  df^^  of  sensibility.  But  in 
conclusion  of  the  whole  mitter,  if  the  noble  art 
of  chemistry  must  be  prostituted  and  made  a  vile 
instmmant  of  impoetnre  in  the  hands  of  designing 
men,  one  petition  in  the  farmer's  prayers  ought 
to  be,  firom  quack  chemists  **Good  Lord  del^ 

9."  S.  Bbown. 

Wibningtany  Dec,,  1853. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

PEAS  AHD  TUBiriPS. 
Mr.  Editor  :-^I  have  a  few  rods  of  ground  that 
I  {4ant  to  peas  before  my  other  operations  can  well 
be  perfonned  upon  the  garden  in  the  spring.  When 
firat  out  of  the  ground  I  bush  them,  and  Aeygrow 
so  fiist  that  they  ehoke  the  vreeds  pretty  thorough- 
ly. Beine  the  lasxest  marrowfats,  they  are  not 
fit  for  market  until  July  4  to  1&,  when  they  pay 
well.  I  immediately  cleer  the  ground,  plow,  and 
in  August  sow  turnips  in  drills,  having  apbUed 
the  guano  befeie  harrowing  for  the  turnips.  This 
crop  is  more  benefited  by  hoeine  than  the  peas. 
Where  35  bushels  of  peas  ^w  last  season,  100 
bushels  of  turnips  were  obtained. 

B.  H.  FSAKKLtM. 

Worcester,  Feb.,  1854. 
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CHEMISTBT  OF  PLAHTB. 

All  sabstanoee,  whether  v^otable  or  animal, 
are  compooed  mainly  of  four  eleinentB,  vix. :— <»r- 
boD,  hydroeea,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  These,  by 
uniting  in  different  ways,  make  up  the  vast  varie- 
ty of  organic  in  nature.  They  are  held  together 
by 'the  attraction  they  poasen  for  each  other,  and 
are  set  free  the  moment  this  attraction  is  ovez^ 
come,  to  form  new  compounds  or  to  escape  into 
the  air.  Eyery  perfect  seed  contains  withm  itself 
the  rudiments  oi  a  new  plant,  and  in  some  varie- 
ties so  perfectly  develc^ied  as  to  be  disoemable 
with  a  microscope,  root,  stem  and  leaves  all  com- 
plete. But  wrapt  up  in  the  seed,  the  embryo 
awaits  the  action  of  external  agents,  being  entire- 
ly at  their  disposal. 

The  embryo  during  the  first  stag^  of  its  growth 
derives  its  nourishment  from  the  seed.  In  some 
seeds,  that  which  immediately  surrounds  it,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  therefore  cannot  afford  any 
nourishment  to  the  miniature  plant  until  a  change 
takes  place.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  seed 
when  exposed  to  moisture  and  air,  at  a  proper 
temperature,  absorbs  water  and  oxygen,  chenucal 
.  action  begins,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  new 
substance  is  formed,  which  possesses  the  power  of 
changing  starch  to  sugar  men  it  is  dissolved  by 
the  water,  absorbed  by  the  seed,  and  taken  up  as 
food  by  the  growing  germ,  which  transforms  and 
appropriates  substances  to  its  own  use,  but  as  yet 
possesses  no  power  to  organize  them.  But  as  the 
young  shoot  appears  above  the  [rround  it  begins 
to  act  for  itself.  The  principal  chemical  changes 
now  take  place  in  the  leaf;  They  are  the  true 
lungs  of  the  plant,  *<it  beii^  at  once  an  organ  of 
exhalation,  mgestioiMmd  respiration,  correspond- 
ing to  the  skin,  stomach  and  lungs  of  animals." 
The  mineral  elements  of  the  earth,  taken  up  by 
the  roots  and  carried  into  the  leaf  by  the  circula- 
ting sap,  are  there  united  with  gases  that  have 
been  imbibed  from  the  air  to  form  food  for  the 
^wing  plant,  or  in  other  words  become  a  part  of 
it.  Different  substances  are  taken  up  by  different 
plants,  but  the  process  is  substantially  the  same, 
whether  carried  on  in  the  humble  blade  of  grass 
or  in  the  mighty  oak  that  has  stood  for  centuries. 
The  process  of  absorption  by  the  roots  and  leaves 
ffoeson  in  the  daytime  with  great  rapidity.  Hales 
found  that  a  sunflower  weigung  three  pounds  ex- 
haled from  its  leaves  thirty  ounces  of  water  in  a 
day.  Evaporation  takes  place  chiefly  from  the 
under  mde  of  the  leaf,  it  l&ing  covered  with  little 
pores,  vailing  in  size  in  different  plants,  '*in  the 
apple  leaf  amounting  to  24,0QQ  to  the  square 
inch.''  [Gray.]  They  have  a  valve-like  action,  re^ 
ulating  evaporation,  contracting  when  a  smiSl 
amount  of  moisture  is  supplied,  and  opening  when 
it  is  hirge.  Carbonic  acid  is  also  absorbed  by  the 
leaf,  and  there  decomposed,  the  oxygen  being 
thrown  bock  into  the  air,  while  the  carbon  fur- 
nishes the  solid  elements  of  wood  and  enters  larse- 
1^  into  all  compounds  formed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Plants  aLK>  possess  the  power  of  de- 
composing water  and  ammonia,  by  which  process 
hydrogen,  nitrogen  an<^  oxygen  are  produced, 
which  together  with  the  mineral  matters,  taken 
up  bv  the  roots,  and  circulated  in  the  sap,  fUmiah 
all  tne  materials  required  by  the  plant. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  world  are  intimately 
connected.  The  animal  world  is  constantiy  pour- 
ing forth  carbonic  acid  from  its  system;  at  every 


breath,  ''a  man  exhaling  about  140  gallcms  per 
day,"  J^Davy]  which  antu  changed  is  poisonous  to 
the  animal  world.  Plants,  as  nas  already  been 
stated,  absorb  carbonic  add,  decompose  it,  retain 
the  carbon,  and  exhale  the  oxygen  again  into  the 
air.  Thus  the  action  of  one  is  baltmced  by  the 
action  of  the  other,  substances  being  constantly 
changing  places  and  assuming  new  forms.  What 
one  <K)es,  the  other  undoes.  Animals  vitiate  the 
air  and  plants  cleanse  it.  But  of  what  benefit  is 
this  knowledge  to  agriculture !  It  shovrs  the  ne- 
cesrity  of  fine,  deep  pulverization  of  the  soil,  that 
it  mnj  receive  and  retain  the  enriching  g>MS, 
oontamed  in  the  air.  All  nourishment  is  taken 
up  by  the  plant  in  a  liquid  state,  and  therefore 
the  more  thoroughly  the  soil  is  pulverized,  fuid 
the  more  intimately  manure  is  mixed  with  it,  tiie 
greater  the  benefit  derived  therefrom.  It  shovrs 
us  too  the  necessity  of  preserving  and  oonvertiiig 
aU  vegetable  substances ;  for  no  fiurmer,  however 
great  a  crop  he  may  produce,  creates  anything, 
but  only  uses  means  to  bring  together  in  a  new 
organization,  matter  that  was  created  when  the 
world  was  made. — S.  Tennet,  in  the  Fanner  and 
Mechanic, 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TO  HEASURE  COBH  IH  THE  CRIB. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^There  appeared  in  the  N.  E» 
Farmer  of  January  14,  1854,  a  rule  to  measure 
com  in  the  ear  in  a  crib,  to  ascertain  how  much 
it  will  make  when  shelled.  Suppose  a  crib  to  b« 
8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  40;.  nigh,  then  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  8x4x4^128x4^^=57.6  bu.  Now 
suppose  vre  try  another  rule ;  take  a  crib  of  the 
same  dimensions  8x4x4=»]28  solid  or  cubic  feet, 
then  128x1728  the  number  of  inches  in  a  footss 
221,184^  2150.4  the  number  of  inches  in  a  bush- 
el,»» 102.9  the  number  of  bushels  in  the  crib,  cob 
and  all.  It  is  called  very  good  com  up  here  in 
New  Hampshire,  that  two  bushels  of  ears  vrifl  make 
one  of  com,  notwithstanding  we  raise  some  tall 
com:  then  102.9*7' 2«=5 1.45  bushels;  difference 
6.15  bushels.  Is  the  first  mlc  referred  to  so  cor- 
rect as  to  be  relied  out  If  so,  please  state  the  why 
and  wherefore.  A  Subscriber. 

Nottingham,  Jan,  16, 1854. 


For  the  Iftw  England  Former, 

WHT  DOFT  THE  BUTTEB  COME  ? 

Mr. Editor: — ^I  irish  to  inquire  of  you,  or 
through  your  paper,  what  is  the  reason  that  my 
cream  wiU  not  make  butter.  I  have  one  of  Crow- 
ell  *s  thermometer  chums,  and  my  wife  and  girl 
sometimes  chum  all  day,  and  th^  I  take  my 
turn  in  the  ev^iiog,  and  chum  until  nine  or  ten 
o'clock ;  we  then  lay  it  over  for  the  next  day,  and 
chum  until  we  get  tired  and  out  of  patience,  and 
then  give  it  up.  We  have  had  three  or  four  trials 
like  this,  and  finally  concluded  it  not  best  to  try 
any  more.  I  salt  my  cows  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  am  very  regular  about  feeding  them ;  the  milk 
is  kept  in  the  cellar  under  the  house,  as  I  have  no 
convenient  place  up  stairs ;  it  is  a  dnr,  vmrm  cel- 
lar. We  churn  once  a  week.  Now  if  you,  or  any 
of  your  subscribers,  can  tell  me  bOw  to  get  the 
butter,  yon  will  much  oblige  me. 

Joseph  H.  Wellbs. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan,  30, 1854. 
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FIFTH  AOBICVLTUEAL  KEETIHO, 

At  n»  Stats  Hocsi,  Tvboat  Evxmiso,  Fib.  14. 

Subject — Manureif  the  preparation  and  apptica- 
Hon  thereof,  induding  improved  fertilizers, 

Themeeting  was  called  to  order -at  Ik  o'clock 
by  Mr.  Simon  Brown,  of  the  Farmer,  who  invited 
His  Honor  Lieut.  Governor  Plunkett  to  take  the 
ehair  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Plunkktt,  on  aasuming  the  chair,*  briefly 
addreased  the  audience,  remarking  that  he  felt 
convinced  that  there  were  others  present,  who, 
both  from  observation  and  experience,  were  better 
qualified  to  disouss  agricultural  matters  than  him- 
self, for  his  occupation  in  life,  had  not  been  that  of 
farming.  While  we  look  around  on  the  manu&o- 
turing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  State,  and 
remark  how  greatly  they  contribate  to  its  pros- 
perity, we  cannot  help  observing  that  there  is 
one  pursuit  which  underlies,  and  perhaps  eclipses 
them  both  in  point  of  importance— that  of  ag- 
riculture. Much  of  the  comfort  and  luxury 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  is  derived  from 
this  pursuit,  hard  and  barren  though  our  soil  may 
be.  And  although  these  different  interests  are 
thought  sometimes  to  conflict,  he  conceived  no 
reason  why  it  need  be  so— each  can  be  made  to 
help  the  other.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  all 
the  faculties,  industry,  skill  and  enterprise  of  the 
farmer  should  be  exerted,  the  present  is  that  time. 
A  great  market  is  opened  for  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural productions,  and  high  prices  rule  for  them 
all ;  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  farmers  of  this 
Oonmumwealth  are  ready  to  reap  a'  portion  of  the 
wealth  which  is  thus  olfored  to  them.  In  passing 
over  the  State,  we  see  less  broken  vrindows  and 
fewer  ragged  ohitdien  than  formerly.  We  see 
handsomely  painted  houses,  and  fences,  and  every 
indication  of  thrift  in  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  conununity. 

One  interesting  and  cheering  sign  of  the  times, 
is  the  higher  view  which  is  taken  of  agricultural 
labors.  The  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  the  mcF- 
ohants  and  professional  men,  have  come  to  look 
upon  labor  on  the  soil  as  an  honorable  pursuit, 
and  he  trusted  the  time  vras  not  far  distant  when 
farming  would  take  rank  with  the  most  honorable 
professions. 

Mr.  Plunkxtt  called  on  Mr.  Pkoctor,  of  Dan- 
vers,  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  subject  for  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Pboctor  remarked  that  he  had  had  but  lit- 
tle practical  experience  in  the  subject  of  manures, 
yet  he  eonsideied  the  preparation  and  application 
of  them  as  at  the  foundation  of  all  success  in 
farming,  particularly  on  the  sterile^ soil  of  New 
Ingland.  On  farms  which  have  become  partly  ex- 
hausted, it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  land 
should  be  renewed  by  manure.  The  question  is, 
how  shall  we  obtain  this  manure  t   Those  w^o  are 


the  most  successful  in  finding  out  and  inventing 
manures  are  the  most  successful  in  raising  crops. 
Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  of  condensed  manure, 
such  as  guano,  phosphate  of  lime,  Ak;.,  which 
have  been  used  by  some  farmers,  though  with  dif- 
ferent results— sometimes  proving  beneficial,as  often 
entirely  lost.  This  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  in  regard  to  using  them.  Our  farmers 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  use  them  gen- 
erally with  success.  That  is  what  is  needed.  Yet 
they  cannot  be  relied  on  to  fertilize  our  farms. 
Common  farmers  cannot  afibrd  to  buy  them.  The 
ordinary  farmer  should  find  on  his  own  farm  all 
the  manure  that  he  needs,  for  unless  he  can  do 
this,  he  cannot  farm  successfully.  Jllch  men  may 
do  it,  but  ordinary  farmers  cannot. 

If  farmers  understood  the  constituents  of  the 
soil,  they  might  accomplish  much  more  in  the  vray 
of  fertilizing  their  land.  If  they  knew  what 
composed  the  soil,  they  would  know  what  it  need- 
ed to  render  it  productive.  On  sandy  lands,  he 
had  known  clay  to  be  applied  with  great  success. 
A  gentleman  in  Franklin  county,  who  took  a  farm 
of  forty  acres,  said  to  have  been  completely  run 
out,  yielding  very  small  crops,  began  by  applying 
about  fifty  loads  of  clay,  in  conjunction  with  plas- 
ter and  manure.  The  clay  was  found  to  be  just 
the  thing  for  retaining  the  manure  in  the  ground, 
^hereas  before  the  manure  seemed  to  pass  off,  the 
clay  grasped  and  held  it.  The-  crops  were  vastly 
improved,  and  the  gentleman  realized  a  nejt  profit 
overall  expenses,  of  $30^to  the  acre,  and  re* 
ceived  a  premium  from  the  agricultural  society 
for  his  superior  farming.  Farmers  can  find  on 
their  farms  all  the  manure  that  is  needed  to  re- 
cruit them.  On  most  farms  there  are  spots  of 
swampy  land,  the  mud  irom  which  should  be 
taken  out  and  mixed  with  the  barn-yard  manure ; 
and  instead  of  having  only  50  or  60  loads,  the 
farmer  may  have  200  loads  of  good  manure.  Mr. 
Pboctob  mentioned  a  small  farm  on  which,  during 
the  last  eight  years,  500  loads  (of  35  bushels 
each)  of  manure  had  been  made  in  this  manner, 
and  although  the  land  vras  originally  of  very  or- 
dinary quality,  its  fertility  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  excellent  crops  were  obtaluod  from  it. 
He  also  related  an  instance  where  a  neighbor  of 
his,  wishing  to  surpass  his  brother  farmers  in 
raising  a  crop  of  grass  last  year,  obtained  guano 
and  applied  it. to  his  land,  although  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  at  hap-hazard,  knowing  nothing 
about  applying  it  properly.  The  consequence 
vras,  that  when  the  time  came  to  mow,  there  was 
nothing  to  mow !  Another  man,  with  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  land,  applied  a  compost  of  muck 
from  the  meadow,  sowed  his  land  with  grass  deed, 
and  in  thirteen  months  time  cut  from  it  7,140  lbs. 
of  good  English  hay,  making  a  clear  profit  of  about 
$60  over  all  expenses. 

Mr.  Bhown,  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  said 
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he  was  more  familiar  with  the  physical  operation 
of  the  preparation  and  application  of  manures, 
than  speaking  of  them  in  public, — ^but  being  called 
upon,  would  make  a  few  practical  suggestions. 
He  would  first,  however,  advert  to  some  of  the 
theories  which  had  prevailed  in  other  countries 
and  at  different  times.  There  was  a  time  when 
distinguished  men  believed  that  manures  were 
not  necessary  in  order  to  raise  fine  crops.  Jethro 
TuU,  who  wrote  much  in  favor  of  this  theory,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  fine  crops  for  several  successive 
years  on  the  same  land  without  manure,  but  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  land  ponessing  in 
abundance  the  peculiar  properties  which  €he  cr(^ 
required ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  perceive 
the  fallacy  of  Uis  favorite  views.  This  theory  has 
been  revived  of  late,  with  some  modifications 
which  a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
chemistry  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest,  and  con- 
sists in  this — that  if  the  soil  is  deeply  and  finely 
pulverized,  it  will  be  in  the  best  condition  to  re- 
ceive, just  what  the  plant  most  requires,  a  full 
and  free  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Brown  alluded  to  the  great  waste  of  f^- 
tilizing  matters  by  the  fanners  of  the  common- 
wealth,  and  gave  it  as  his  belief  that  if  the  mer- 
chant were  as  careless  in  husbanding  his  resourc- 
es, he  would  scarcely  maintain  himself  for  a  sin- 
gle year.  He  thought  farmers  must  rely  upon 
their  own  lands  for  their  fertilizing  materials,  and 
not  upon  foreign  resources.  Special  manures, 
such  as*guano,  the  phosphates,  poudrettes,  lime, 
plaster,  Jbc,  are  excellent  as  aujdliaries,  and  will 
often  help  out  a  specific  plan  or  purpose  both  with 
convenience  and  profit.  But  firsts  every  means  of- 
fered hy  the  farm  itself^  should  he  improved  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  Originally,  most  lands 
were  fertile,  thfi  hills  as  well  as  the  lower  lands, 
but  the  action  of  the  elements  had  disintegrated 
the  rocks  and  the  surface  of  the  hills  which  had 
been  washed  into  the  valleys  below,  where  com- 
mon sense  tells  us  we  should  go  for  the  deposits 
there  made. 

The  farmer  should  have  a  good  bam,  with  a 
tight  collar  under  it,  and  his  cattle  kept  tied  iip 
over  night  through  the  year ;  behind  them  should 
be  a  trench  to  catch  the  droppings,and  if  the  trench 
is  daily  supplied  with  a  covering  of  meadow  muck 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  so  much  the  better ;  from 
the  trench  the  whole  should  pass  into  the  cellar. 
Here,  also,  more  muck  should  be  added,  covering 
the  droppings  an  inch  every  morning.  The  im- 
portance of  this  system  will  be  well  illustrated  by 
omitting  this  covering  for  a  day  or  two,  when  an 
odor  will  be  thrown  off  from  the  manure  which 
will  .penetrate  and  infect  the  clothing  or  whatev- 
er comes  in  contact  with  it,  but  ceases  on  the  drop- 
pings being  again  covered.  This  effluvium  is  the 
ammonia,  which  is  exceedingly  volatile  and  passes 
rapidly  to  the  air,  but  is  absorbed  and  retained  by 


the  meadow  mud,  thus  preserving  the  chief  feitil- 
izing  property  of  the  manure.  The  droppings 
should  also  be  kept  where  the  frost  cannot  affect 
them,  and  overhauled  occauonally  during  the  win- 
ter. If  he  intended  to  plant  com,  more  espedal- 
ly  if  on  sward  land,  he  would  spread  manure,  no 
matter  how  coarse,  if  well  saturated,  in  the  fall, 
and  plow  it  in.  This  plan  had  succeeded  admi- 
rably, and  he  compared '  it  to  a  pan  of  dough,  in 
which '  the  yeast  had  been  placed  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  it  was  light  and  spongy.  Widi 
land  thus  prepared,  he  could  drive  the  plow  in 
up  to  the  beam  in  the  follovnng  spring ;  and  from 
huid  thus  treated,  said  he  had  raised  at  the  rate 
of  1200  bushels  of-  parsnips  and  carrots  to  the 
acre.  If  he  plowed  sward  land  in  the  spring, 
woald  postpone  it  until  the  day  before  be  willed 
to  plant  the  com,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
as  much  grass  turned  under  as  possible,  which 
would  become  warm,  ferment,  and  afford  a  fine  re^ 
source  for  sustaining  the  later  growth  of  the  crop. 
Some  of  our  best  farmers  are  also  in  the  practice 
of  spreading  the  manure  on  the  surface  and  plow- 
ing it  under,  even  in  the  spring,  and  with  exod- 
lent  results.  He  would  recommend  that  a  little 
manure  should  be  added  to  the  hill  in  order  to 
give  the  germ  a  quick  and  early  start.  This  is  a 
point  where  guano,  properly  mingled  with  swamp 
muck,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

"bix.  Brown  favored  the  use  of  muck,  also,  and 
of  ooane  manures  plowed  under  in  the  fkU,  be- 
cause they  impart  bulk,  as  well  as  nutrition, 
which  he  oonsiderad  quite  important,  and  en- 
forced by  some  illustrations. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Cultivator,  expressed,  his 
eoncurrenoe  in  the  remarks  of  Mr  Brown,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  swamp  muck  and  bulky  mtmnreB. 
One  reason  why  bulky  manures  are  valuable,  is, 
because  they  render  some  soils  more  friable.  An- 
other reason  is  the  carbonic  acid  they  contain,  a 
fact  which  is  too  generally  overlooked,  even  by 
Bcientifio  men.  Vegetables  feed  largely  on  car- 
bonio  add;  it  forms 90-100  of  all  vegetables, 
and  a  large  portion  of  animals.  The  plant 
absorbs  this  acid  as  vrell  by  its  roots,  as  by  its 
leaves,  and  he  thought  that  applying  muck  manure 
to  the  roots  was  better  than  depending  on  the  at- 
mosphere. Referring  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Tnll, 
of  non-manuring,  Mr.  Howard  said  he  thought 
that  individuals  erred  in  supposing  that  the  re- 
sults he  obtained  on  particular  soils,  could  be 
made  universal.  We  know  that  much  land  in 
this  country  haa  a  great  depth  of  soil,  and  is  of 
apparent  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  on  such  a 
soil  the  system  might  work,  but  no  general  good 
results  could  be  obtained  from  the  system. 

Mr.  CoPELAND,  of  Roxbury,  thought  suffic&oit 
prommenoe  had  not  been  given  to  artificial  man- 
ures, particularly  urates.  If  wo  analyze  urine,  we 
find  that  it  contains  ammonia,  phosphates  and 
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nits  in  greater  amount,  weight  for  weight,  than 
solid  manures.    He  had  tried  artificial  manures 
extensively,  and  induced  others  to  do  so,  with  dif- 
ferent results,  according  as  applied.  If  put  on  the 
land  previous  to  long  contiuned  rains,  the  benefit 
was  very  great ;  if  applied  after  oopious  rains, 
scarcely  any  benefit  resulted.    The  reason  is,  that 
plants  cannot  take  up  the  matter  necessary  for 
their  nourishment  except  in  solution.    One  ad" 
vantage  of  this  sort  of  manure    is,  m  greater 
amount  of  ammonia,  and  greater  stimulative  pow< 
er.    The  speaker  thought  fiurmeis  had  given  way 
too  much  to  chemists.    They  should  study  for 
themselves,  and  thus  learn  what  they  have  to  pay 
for  vfithout  under3tanding,  and  which  : 
temporary  or  of  little  benefit — as,  for 
a  chemist  may  analyze  the  fiunner's  land,  and  fur* 
nish  him  with  an  artificial  manure,  for  all  which 
he  must  pay  handsomely,  but  the  chemist  will 
not  tell  him  how  the  manure  is  made,  and  he 
must  buy  moi^  i^dbe  wishes  to  repeat  the  appli- 
cation.   Besides,  if  the  farmer  understands  tiiese 
matters,  he  will  enjoy  the  fwdvantage  of  practical 
and  not  theoretical  judgment ;  and  vfiU  also  be 
able  to  calculate  the  cost  of  such  preparations  as 
he  may  want  for  bis  soils.    He  will  find  this  in- 
formation in  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Tescfae- 
macher,  which  are  published  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
also  in  other  works. 

In  New  England  many  farmers  cultivate  too 
much  land ;  they  do  not  have  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  differences  of  soil  which  it  ofken 
embraces,  and  therefore  cannot  find  out  what  it 
needs.  Some  farms  have  no  muck ;  but  we  must 
not  look  too  much  to  bulk, — ^it  is  the  elements 
which  the  plant  need?.  If  you  have  a  manure  heapi 
put  on  to  that  heap  a  certain  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid ;  it  will  unite  with  and  retain  all  those  _ 
which  fly  off,  and  which  embody  the  qualities 
needed  to  promote  vegetation.  You  will  not  have 
so  many  loads,  but  will  have  more  in  value.  A 
mistake  is  often  made  by  putting  on  these  con- 
centrated manures  as  thickly  as  bulky  ones.  The 
vidue  of  straw  on  land  is  not  so  great  as  the  spe- 
cial manures  which  may  be  purchased  with  it. 
Straw  is  chiefly  carbon  and  silica,  with  some 
salts ;  and  tl^  land  does  not  need  so  much  of  the 
two  former  as  the  straw  contains.  If  fiurmen 
would  read,  they  would  understand  these  chemi- 
cal combinations. 

Mr.  Holmes  enforced  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  barn-yard  as  the  great  re^uroeof  the  fin- 
mer  for  fertilizing  agents.  He  regarded  it  a  very 
injudicious  plan  for  farmers  to  buy  special 
nures,  and  allow  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
home-made  to  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere. 
Vegetable  and  animal  matters  decompose  into  car- 
bonic acid,  water  and  ammonia,  which  most  be 
retained.  Ammonia  is  valuable,  and  whenever  the 
ma  nure  heap  becomes  heated,  it  throws  off  the  am- 


monia, and  it  is  lost.  Nature  has  provided  us 
with  tiie  substances  necessary  to  absorb  it.  Car- 
bon, in  the  shape  of  peat  mud,'  and  gypsum,  or 
lime,  another,  which  should  be  spread  over  the 
heap.  The  ammonia,  as  the  manure  in  the  coun- 
try is  now  managed,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost. 
In  the  excrements  of  cattle  are  mineral  substances 
which  are  required  by  plants.  Put  something 
over  manure  heaps  which  will  retain  its  good  qual; 
ities  but  not  retard  decomposition. 

Mr.  RussBLL,  of  Pittsfield,  said  he  made  con- 
siderable compost  ma&ures,  using  muck,  loam  or 
anytiiing  which  comes  handy.  He  also  secured 
the  washings  from  the  sink,  and  collected  all  the 
dropping|9  of  cattle  he  could  find,  but  did  not  cov- 
er his  manures,  and  did  not  think  it  made  much 
difference.    He  raised  excellent  crops  vnth  it. 

Mr.  Proctor  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  liquid 
manures  advocated.  Last  year  a  farmer  whom  he 
knew  stalled  his  cattle  (10  covre  and  6  horses)  at 
ni^t,  and  preserved  all  the  liquor  by  conveying 
it  into  a  tank,  from  which  it  was  raised  by  a 
pump  for  distribution  over  his  land.  Adjoining 
his  bam  was  a  field  of  10  acres  of  grass  land, 
which  did  not  bear  but  a  ton  and  a  half  of  grass 
per  acre.  Last  year  he  applied  the  liquid  to  it, 
and  cut  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  or  double  its 
previous  yield.  Every  &rmer  can  do  the  same 
thing,  or  what  is  equally  well,  use  muck  to  al>- 
sorb  the  liquid.  He  knew  of  farmers  who  had 
made  great  quantities  of  manure  in  this  vmy. 
Further  remarks  were  also  made  by  Jkleesra,  SiOTB 
of  Hadley,  Cook  of  Lenox,  and  Russell  of  Pitts^ 
field. 

Mr.  OoFBLA.in>  stated  that  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  value  of  liquid  manure  would 
be  found  in  Belgium,  which,  from  a  sterile  sand, 
had  been  converted  mto  the  garden  of  Europe,  by 
the  system  pursued  by  the  peasants.  The  land  is 
cut  up  into  small  livings,  and  by  means  of  the 
liquids  collected  from  the  housohold  and  perhaps 
from  a  single  cow,  surprising  fertility  has  besn 
imparted  to  the  soil.  Cows  are  often  hired  out  at 
the  rate  of  $iS)  per  year  for  their  liquid  alone ; 
this  fact  could  be  established. 


A  B  >  1  TO  Farmers.— Mr.  Sanders,  the  Ameri- 
can Gc  ul  at  London,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
New  '}      \Heraidf  B&jB  : 

"K;  ally,  our  farmers  should  sow  plenty  ot 
spring  wheat,  and  plant  any  quantity  of  Indian 
com.  The  Baltic  and  Black  seas  will  certainly  be 
closed  for  at  least  a  twelve  month.'  England  and 
Western  and  Southern  continental  Europe  will 
have  to  look  to  the  United  States  alone  for  a  sup- 
ply  of  breadstufiis,  hitherto  obtained  from  those 
seas." 

Our  farmers  will  do  well  to  act  upon  this  sug- 
gestion. There  vnll  undoubtedly  be  a  demand  for 
all  the  surplus  breadstufib  we  can  raise,  perhaps 
for  several  years  to  come,  and  farming  will  be  one 
of  the  safest  and  most  profitable  branches  of  in- 
dustry. 
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THE  BIBBS  OF  HEW  EVeiAVD, 

THEIB   PAST   AND   PRESBNT   HISTORY.... NO.   9. 
BY   S.    P.   rOTTLKR. 

"Among  the  delights  of  spring,  how  is  it  possible 
to  forget  the  birds.  The  smaller  birds — the  little 
sonfsters  of  the  woods,  and  those  that  haunt  man's 
dwdlings,  and  claim  human  friendship  by  build- 
ing their  nests  under  the  sheltering  eaves,  or 
among  the  orchard  trees — these  require  a^  touch 
more  delica^te,  and  a  gentler  heart  than  mine,  to 
do  them  justice."  If  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one 
af  our  most  gifted  and  popular  writers,  could  thus 
express  a  distrust  of  his  powers  to  do  justice  to  our 
birds,  how  can  we  hope  to  succeed  in  the  attempt? 
But,  if  by  any  remarks  upon  their  habits,  we 
should  induce  the  agriculturist  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection, our  object  will  be  accomplished.  Thenrst 
bird  we  shall  notice  is  the  Blue-bird,  one  of  our 
earliest  spring  visitors.  It  very  much  resembles 
in  its  character  and  appearance,  the  Robin  Red- 
breast of  England.  It  has  a  mild  and  peaceful 
disposition,  which,  coupled  with  its  eiarly  appear- 
ance in  spring,  and  itsaomestic  habits,  render  it  a 
general  mvorite.  It  feeds  upon  insects  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  in  autumn  adds  to  its  bill 
of  fare,  berries  and  wild  fruits.  It  is  supposed  to 
inhabit  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  America. 


In  mantle  of  iky-blae,  and  boaom  ao  red, 
niat  each  little  loiterer  aeems  to  adore  hinx. 


Doct.  Richardson  says,  the  cheerful  and  familiar 
Blue-bird  is  one  of  the  earliest  arrivals  in  spring, 
on  the  shores  of  Bear  Lake  River,  arriving  in  com- 
pany with  the  well  known  American  Robin.  Mr. 
Wilson  saVs,  such  are  the  mild  and  pleiuing 
manners  of  the  Blue-bird,  and  so  univeraally  is  he 
esteemed,  that  I  have  often  regretted  that  no  pas- 
toral muse  has  yet  arisen  in  this  western,  woody 
world,  to  do  justice  to  his  name,  and  endear  him 
to  us  still  more  by  the  tenderness  of  verse,  as  has 
been  done  to  his  representative  in  Britain,  the 
Robin  Red-breast.  A  small  acknowledgment  of 
this  kind  I  have  to  offer,  which  the  reader,  I  hope, 
will  excuse  as  a  tribute  to  rural  innocence." 

**'Whea  winter's  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more, 
Green  meadows  and  brown  furrowed  fields  reappearing, 

The  fishermen  hauUng  their  shad  to  the  shore, 
And  doud-deaTing  Oeese  to  the  lakes  are  a-steering ; 

When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing, 
When  red  glow  the  map'les,  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, — 

O  then  comes  the  Blae-Urd,  the  herald  of  spring  ! 

And  hails  with  his  warbUnga  the  charms  of  the  season. 

• 
Then  loud-piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring  ; 

Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  fine  is  the  weather } 
The  blue  woodland  flowers  Just  beginning  to  spring. 

The  splcewood  and  sassafras  budding  together : 
O  then  to  your  gardens,  ye  housewires,  repair, 

Your  walks  border  up,  sow  and  plant  at  your  letsore  ; 
The  Blue-bird  will  chant  flrom  his  box  such  an  air, 

That  all  your  hard  tolls  will  seem  truly  a  pleasure. 
He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  rtoits  each  tree. 

The  red-flowering  peach,  and  the  apple's  sweet  bhwaoms  *, 
Be  snaps  up  destroyers  wherever  they  be. 

And  seizes  the  catiflii  that  lurk  In  their  bosoms  *, 
He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  com  it  devours, 

The  worms  flrom  the  webs,  where  they  riot  and  welter. 
His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  oars. 

And  all  that  he  asks  is — In  summer  a  shelter. 

The  plowman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in  his  train, 
Now  searching  the  frirrows,  now  mounting  to  cheer  him  ; 

The  gardener  delights  in  his  sweet,  simple  strain, 
And  leans  on  his  spade  to  survey  and  to  hear  him; 

The  slow,  Ungeriug  school-boys  forget  tfaeyUl  be  chid, 
While  gasing  intent  as  he  warbles  before  them, 


When  all  the  gay  aoenes  of  thefummar  are  o'er. 

And  autunm  slow  enters,  so  silent  and  sallov, 
And  millions  of  waxblers,  that  charmed  u8bef<M«, 

Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  sun-seeking  swaOoir, 
The  Blve-Urd,  forsaken,  yet  true  to  his  home. 

Still  lingers,  and  looks  tor  a  milder  to-morrow, 
TQl,  forced  by  the  horrors  of  winter  to  roam, 

He  sings  his  adieu  in  a  lone  note  of  sorrow.'' 

The  next  bird  we  shall  notice  is  the  lUoe-bird  or 
BobolinKT  This  bird  is  well  known,  and poosossoB 
some  peculiar  characteristics,  among  which,  w« 
majr  notice  the  change  of  plumage  in  the  male. 
Their  beautiful  nuptial  drees  is  worn  by  them 
only  during  the  love  season,  at  the  close  of  which, 
it  ^raduallv  assimulates  to  that  of  the  female, 
which  is  a  Drownish  yellow^  when  by  the  first  of 
August,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tbenr 
mates.  The  subject  of  chan^,  in  the  parti-ooiored 
plumage  of  the  mf^e  Bobolink,  has  long  been  a 
wonder  to  many  ^rsons.  Mr.  Gatesby,  one  of  oui 
earliest  onithologists,  was  greatly  perplexed  upon 
this  subject,  and  upon  examining  great  numbers 
of  these  birds  in  autumn  by  dilsection,  declared 
all  of  them  to  be  females!  What  probably  in^ 
creased  his  perplexity  wf^  the  fact,  observed  by 
him,  that  ot  all  the  great  numbers  of  the  pie>bald 
birds  emigrating  north  in  the  spring;  not  a  female 
could  be  u>und  amongst  them,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  returned  to  the  south  in  autumn, 
not  a  male  could  be  seen,  thev  having,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, become  females.  The  true  cause  of  thu 
mystery,  the  change  of  plumage  in  the  male  birds, 
was  first  suspected  by  Mr.  Wiiliam  Bartram,  as 
noticed  bv  him  in  his  travels  in  North  America, 
published  in  London  in  1792,  page  295.  like 
many  of  our  birds,  the  male  Bobounks  are  first 
seen  unaccompanied  by  the  females,  and  by  their 
lively  and  vijgorous  notes  attract  our  notice,  but 
the  more  quiet  females,  in  their  brown  dress,  and 
keeping  much  of  their  time  on  the  ground,  are 
but  litue  noticed.  We  know  of  no  change  of  ^um- 
ago  so  great  as  that  of  the  Bobolink,  to  be  ibnnd 
in  any  other  of  our  birds.  We  may  also  notice  a 
great  chanee,  which  takes  place  in  their  notes  in 
autumn .  The  jingling,  pleasing  melody ,  which  so 
often  greets  us  from  so  many  grassy  meadows  and 
fields,  during  the  breeding  scason^of  the  Bobolink, 
is  hushed  and  silent  in  August,  and  nothing  is 
then  to  be  heard,  but  a  cli&,  no  vray  to  be  dis- 
tinsuished  from  the  note  of  the  female.  Mr.  Nut- 
tall,  who  has  distinguished  himself  among  orni- 
thologists, in  his  endeavors  to  imitate  the  notes 
of  our  songsters,  says  that  many  of  the  tones  of  the 
Bobolink  are  very  agreeable,  but  they  are  delivered 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  ear  can  scarcely  sen- 
erate  them.  The  oeneral  effect,  however,  like  all 
the  simple  efforts  of  nature,  is  good,  and  when 
several  are  enchanting  forth  in  the  same  meadow, 
the  concert  is  v^  cheerful,  though  monotonous, 
and  somewhat  quaint.  Among  tne  few  phrases 
that  can  be  distinffuished,  the  liquid  sound  of 
Bolha-lee,  or  Bolho'Unk,  Bob-oUink'e^  is  very  dis^ 
tinct.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  variable  extent  of 
song,  and  even  an  imitation,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  chromatic  period  and  air  of  this  familiar  and 
rather  fkvorite  resident,  the  boys  of  this  part  of 
New  Sngland  make  him  spout  among  others,  the 
following  ludicrous  dunning  phrase,  as  he  rises 
and  hovera  on  the  wing  near  his  mate:  *'  Bob-o 
'link,  Bob-o'link,  Tom  Denny ,  Tom  Denny.    Come 
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pay  me  tho  two  and  ozpenoe  you're  owed  me 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago! — 'tahe   'tshe, 
'tahe  'tab  'teh'tsho,"  modestly  diving  down  at  the 
sameinstant  intotlie£ni8B,a8if  to  avoid  altercar 
tion.    However  pueorUe  this  odd  phrase  ma^  ap- 
pear, it  is  quite  amusing  to  find  how  near  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  time  and  expression  of  the  notes, 
when  pronounced  in  a  hurried  manner."    These 
birds  devour  various  kinds  of  insects  and  worms, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  in  au- 
tumn they  subsist  principally  on  seeds  and  wild 
rice.    The  Bobolinls  are  said,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  to 
be  troublesome  in  the  erain  fields  at  the  south, 
and  in  the  oat  fields  of  New  England.    But  they 
have  never,  to  our  knowledge.  Seen  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts, 
and  are  generally  regardea  with  &vor  by  culti- 
vators, as  they  undoubtedly  should  be.    The  last 
bird  we  shall  notice  in  this  communication  is  the 
Cat-bird,   the  Surdus  felivox.    This  bird  is  not 
found  in  so  great  abundance  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts,  as  in  the  middle  States.     With   us 
it  is  occasionally  seen  in  swamps  and  thickets, 
feeding  upon  insects  and  wild  fruits.    It  is  well 
known  to  every  idle  schoolboy  in  the  Common- 
wealth, that  IS  suffidently  liurge  to  rob  its  nest, 
which  he  seldom   fails  to    do,  upon  every  op- 
portunity;  the  poor  unfortunate  songster,  havine 
a   bod  name,   is  with  boys  a  proscribed  bird. 
Oitesby,  writing  many  years  since,  speaking  of  the 
Oat-bird,  says,    "They  have  but  one  note,  which 
resembles  the  mewing  of  a  cat."    This,  observes 
Mr.  Bartram,  is  a  mistake,  very  injurious  to  the 
fame  of  that  bird,  he,  in  reali^,  being  one  of  our 
most  eminent  songsters,  little  inferior  to  the  Mock- 
ing Bird ;  and  in  some  instances  perhaps  exceeds 
it,  particularly  as  a  bufibon  or  mimic.    They  are 
a  kind  of  domestic  bird,  during  their  spring  and 
summer  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  building  their 
nests  in  gardens,  and  sheltering  themselves  in  groves 
near  the  houses.    They  cause  great  trouble  and 
vexation  to  hens,  that  have  broods  of  chickens,  by 
imitating  their  distressing  cries,   in  which  they 
seem  to  enjoy  much  delight,  and  cause  some  amus- 
ment^  persons  who  are  diverted  at  such  incidents. 
They  are  the  first  bird  heard  i^ngine  in  the  morn- 
ing, even  befere  break  of  day."     With  those  per- 
sons  who  are  above  prejudices,  the  Cat-bird  will 
be  found,  upon  better  acquaintance,  to  be  an  inter- 
esting Bongstor,  when  in  good  humor.    And  even 
when   displeased  and  petulant,  its  strange  note, 
not  unlike  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  from  its  quaintneas.    They  are    do- 
mestic and  familiar  in  their  habits,  and  can  be  in- 
duced to  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young  in 
our  gardens,  provided  a  suitable  shelter  is  made 
of  shrubs  and  vines,  where  they  can  hide  and  con- 
ceal themselves.    When  thus  furnished  with  a  re- 
treat, they  have  been  known  sometimes  to  build 
in  our  city  ^trdens,  where  they  could  not  fi^il  to 
add  to  its  interest  by  their  musical  powers.     We 
are  not  certain,  however,  that  the  Cat-bird  would 
not  be  tempted  to  partake  of  the  fruit  in  the  ear- 
den .  but  the  mischief,  which  a  pair  or  two  of  these 
biras  would  produce,  could  not  oe  very  great. 
Dttnversport,  Dec,  12,  1853.  s.  p.  f. 


perfect  health,  was  taken  from  the  stable  and 
driven.  He  had  ascended  a  long  and  hard  hill 
within  the  firat  mile  of  driving,  and  as  soon  as  the 
summit  was  reached,  the  driver,  as  is  ^  habit 
of  many,  touched  him  vri  th  the  whip;  he  sprane, 
stopped,  staggered  and  fell,  and  by  the  time  the 
driver  could  alight  from  the  carriage,  he  was  dead. 
An  examination  showed  that  a  largo  blood  vessel 
near  the  heart  had  been  ruptured. — Farmer  and 
Planter. 


Careful  Use  of  IIorsbs.— An  acquaintance  lost 
his  horse  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  manner  that  would 
Bugffest  an  habitual  caution  in  driving.  The  horse, 
a  i^uable  one,  well  kept,  in  good  spirits,  and  in 


For  the  New  Engiand  Farmer, 

FEED  FOB  STOCK. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^In  your  January  number  you 
speak  of  the  disadvantages  of  dry  food  wholly,  for 
stock,  a  fact  of  which  1  have  been  quite  sensible 
for  many  years.  Stock  fed  whoUv  on  dry  fodder, 
suffer  from  oostivepess,  and  if  the  feed  be  poor, 
usually  leave  their  leanto  in  the  spring  hide-lK»und 
and  lousy,  from  which  they  hardly  recover  before 
midsummer;  then  the  dry  season  comes  on,  con- 
sequ^itly  the  milch  kine  report  but  indi£ferently 
at  the  nail,  and  the  farmer  complains  that  there  is 
no  profit  in  the  dairy  business,  or  in  raising  stock ; 
nor  is  it  uncommon  to  lose  a  homed  quadruped 
when  so  wintered.  To  avoid  some  of  these  disad- 
vantages, I  several  years  since  commenced  the 
practice  of  feeding  roots  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
my  stock.  For  two  or  three  years  past,  1  have 
produced  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  Of  ttt  and 
Sweedish  turnips,  each  year,  and  fed  my  milch 
cows  vrith  them  daily.  At  first  I  cut  them  with 
a  shovel,  but  did  not  like  it,  the  labor  being  too 
much  and  badly  done.  I  then  purchased  a  vege- 
table cutter,  of  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason's  manu- 
facture, with  eighteen  knives,  which  is  described 
in  their  catalosrue. 

It  cuts  into  fine  pieces  and  does  perfect  work ; 
the  only  objection  to  it  being,  that  it  does  not 
feed  well  without  tending.  lithe  manufacturers 
will  construct  the  hopper  so  that  roots  vrill  not 
doe,  they  will  make  it  much  more  valuable.  It 
will  out  a  bushel  in  a  minute. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  feeding  com  stover  uncut, did  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  mrmers  do  it.  We  wall  under- 
stand that  cattle,  unless  kept  on  short  ^owance, 
will  eat  but  little  more  than  the  leaves  and  husks, 
and  very  many  of  us  know  how  pleasant  it  is, 
when  forking  the  manure,  to  be  slapped  in  the 
face  with  a  good  siied  com  **bumpiR." 

Last  winter  I  for  the  first  time  cut  mj  com  fod- 
der and  poorest  buy  for  my  cows.  This,  I  consid- 
ered quite  an  advantage,  but  there  would  be  a  por- 
tion each  day  of  the  more  unsavorv  part  they  would 
refuse.  I  have  thought  favorably  of  Ae  practice 
of  steaming  food  for  cattle,  but  could  not  seem  to 
See  how  I  could  well  do  it  in  the  bam,  or  conti- 
guous^to  it,  without  undue  exposure  to  fire.  As  an 
approximation  to  it  in  effect,  I  had  a  box  made 
water  tight,  which  holds  about  five  barrels.  After 
the  last  feeding  at  night,  I  put  one  peck  of  shorts 
on  the  bottom  ;  then  fill  it  about  half  full  vrith 
cut  com  stover,  hay  or  straw,  or  a  mixture  of  all — 
then  put  one  peck  of  cobbage  (com  ground  in  the 
car)  and  hair  a  bushel  turnips  which  have  been 
passed  through  the  vegetable  cutter — then  fill  the 
Dox  topping  out  with  another  peck  of  shorts  and 
another  half  bushel  turnips ;  I  then  boil  ten  paile 
of  vrater  in  my  chaldron  and  pour  upon  it  and  shut 
the  cover.    This  is  the  feed  for  five  oowa  the  £qI> 
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lowing  day.  They  are  very  fond  of  it,  thrive  well 
on  it  and  leave  a  clean  manger.  With  a  angle 
exception  they  are  good  beef.  They  «▼«  m  mach 
milk  as  they  would  on  good  June  feed.  I  think  I 
shall  eav^bottt  one-fourth  my  usual  winter's  feed. 
I  am  assured  it  will  be  objected  that  there  is  too 
much  work  in  this.  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can  do 
the  extra  work  in  this  arrangement,  while  my 
neighbor  on  the  one  hand  is  smoking  his  half  doi- 
en  short  sixes,  or  the  one  on  the  other  is  hearing 
and  retailing  the  neighborhood  news  at  the  public 
house.  Yours  &c. ,  David  Aldbn. 

8outhhoro\  Fd>.,  1854. 

Remarks.— We  are  much  obliged  to  our  corrav 
pondent  for  the  above  account  of  his  practice  in 
feeding  stock.  We  see  no  sort  of  objection  to  it, 
bat  on  the  contrary  believe  that,  after  paying  in- 
terest and  wear  and  tear  of  fixture,  the  cost  of  fuel 
for  boilmg  the  water,  and  the  extra  labor,  you  will 
save  more  than  sufficient  fodder  to  pay  expenses, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  quantity  t)f  milk  you 
will  be  likely  to  get,  and  the  better  condition  in 
which  you  will  keep  the  stock. 

HOW  TO  STTBDITE  A  VICIOUS  H0B8E. 

On  looking  over  some  old  papers  the  other  day, 
we  cane  across  the  following,  which,  if  true,  is 
worth  knowine.  It  seems  that  a  fruitless  effort 
was  being  mack  in  a  blacksmith  shcm  to  shoe  a  vi- 
dous  horse,  which  resisted  all  enorte,  kicking 
aside  every  thing  but  an  anvil,  and  came  near  lull- 
ing himself  against  that,  when  by  mere  accident, 
an  officer  returned  from  Mexico  was  passing,  and 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  difficulty,  applied 
a  complete  remedy  by  the  following  simple  proceBs: 

Ho  took  a  cord  about  the  size  of  a  bed-cord,  put 
it  in  the  mouth  of  the  horse  like  a  bit  and  tied  it 
tightly  on  the  top  of  the  animal's  head,  passmg  his 
Mt  ear  under  the  string,  not  painfully  tight,  but 
tight  enough  to  keep  the  ear  down  and  the  cord 
in  its  place.  This  done,  he  patted  the  horse  g^tly 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  commanded  hua  to 
follow,  and  instantlv  the  horse  obeyed,  perfectly 
subdued,  and  as  gentle  and  obedient  as  a  well-train- 
od  dog;  suffering  his  feet  to  be  lifted  with  entire 
impunity,  and  acting  in  all  respects  like  an  old 
stager.    The  simple  strine,  thus  tied,  had  made 

Sim  at  once  as  docile  and  obedient  as  any  one  could 
esire.  The  gentleman  who  thus  furnished  this 
e^cceedingly  simple  moans  of  subduing  a  very  dan- 
gerous propensity,  intimated  that  it  is  practised 
ra  Mexico  and  South  America  in  the  management 
of  wild  horA.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  owners  of  such  horses,  und  eqtocial- 
ly  the  thanks  of  those  whose  businen  it  may  be  to 
shoe  or  groom  the  animals.— T/^PAm^A,  the  Loom, 
and  Anvil. 

OoRKECTiON. — On  referring  to  the  Tranflactions 
of  the  Hampshire  County  Agricultural  Society,  we 
find  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Moses  Stsbbins, 
AiTBTiN  Svrrn  &  Sons,  and  Samuel  Powers,  in  re- 
lation to  the  management  of  their  farms.  In  our 
weekly  paper  of  the  21st  January,we  gave  a  por- 
tion of  these  statements,  under  the  caption, 
*•  FrankUn  Co.  Premiums."  It  should haveboen, 
HAXPmiitE  CouicTT  Presiivxs. 


MAEYLAVD  0T8TSB  TRADE. 

According  to  the  Bdkimore  American,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  oyater  trade  of  the  city  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  product  of  all  the  wheat  and  com 
raised  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  whole  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  are 
adapted  to  the  nowth  of  the  ovster,  and  as  but 
one  year  is  required  for  their  full  growth,  an  im* 
mense  profit  aocmes  to  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness^.^-^  profit  which  is  estimate  at  some  three 
hundred  to  fhi  hundred  per  cent.  There  are  250 
veflsels  en^^ged  in  the  ousiness,  which  average 
about  900  Dushels  to  the  car^o,  and  require  nine 
or  ton  diays  for  the  trip.  These  vessels,  making 
in  the  aggregate  6,000  trips  during  the  eight 
months  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  engiurod, 
give  a  total  of  4,800,000  bushels  per  year  sold  in 
the  Baltimore  market.  The  oysters  bring  an  aver- 
age price  of  50  cents  per  bu(Shel,  which  gives  a 
grand  total  of  $2,400,000  per  year  paid  for  oy»- 
te»  by  the  dealers  in  the  city.  Some  of  the  hous- 
es send  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  railroad,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  modes  of  transportation,  from  eight  to  twelve 
tons  of  "canned"  oysters  per  day.  Tlie  shells  are 
carried  for  manure  to  all  parts  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  the  "shocking"  of  oystos, 
the  shells  will  increase  about  one-fourth,  which 
would  give  a  total  of  about  6,000,000  bushels  of 
shells,  which  sell  for  two  cents  per  bushel,  making 
a  return  of  $100,000  per  year  for  the  shells  alone. 


BUTTEE-MASUfG. 

Miss  Emily  says  in  the  OhioCuUivator,  "I  have 
for  several  years  had  the  entire  care  of  the  milk 
department  in  my  father's  famil'y.  I  therefore 
read  with  great  interest  whatever  relates  to  mak- 
ing l>utter  and  cheese,  and  I  found  much  that  vras 
different  from  what  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
practising.  One  case  of  this  kind,  was  directions 
tor  making  butter  in  winter,  according  to  the  Rus- 
sian method,  by  which,  it  was  said,  butter  could 
be  made  with  as  little  churning  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  So  I  set  about  trying  the  experiment, 
and  the  result  exceeded  my  expectations.  Before 
I  go  to  milk  I  put  a  kettte,  say  one-third  full  of 
water,  and  large  enough  to  set  the  milk  pail  in  it, 
on  the  stove,  where  it  will  get  boiling  hot  by  the 
time  I  come  in  with  the  milx. 

Then  strain  the  milk  into  another  vessel,  and 
wash  the  i>ail  (which  should  be  tin, J  then  pour  the 
milk  back  into  the  pail,  and  set  it  into  Uie  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  until  the  milk  becomes  scalding 
hot,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil,  then  pour  it  in- 
to crocks  or  pans,  and  set  it  in  the  cellar  for  the 
cream  to  rise  in  the  usual  way.  Cream  procured 
in  this  wav  will  seldom  require  twenty  minutes  to 
chum,  while  by  the  common  practice,  the  poor 
dairy-maid  may  often  chum  for  hours,  and  then 
perhaps  have  to  throw  all  away,  as  I  did  on  sev- 
eral occaaons  before  I  happened  to  gain  this  valu- 
able information.  So  much,  Mr.  Editor,  for  one 
instance  of  the  advantage  that  a  young  lady  may 
derive  from  agricultural  reading." 

The  process  given  above  vrill  answer  in  summer 
as  well  as  in  wmter. 

er  The  Society  of  Industry,  in  France,  has  of- 
ifered  a  prise  of  1,000  francs  for  the  best  treatiee 
on  the  potato. 
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Bj  permiasion  of  Meanrs.  Ruggles,  Noutbc,  Ma- 
■an  &  Co.,  we  are  allowed  to  use  theengraying  of 
thb  Planter  from  their  copyright  catalogue,  and 
the  following  explanation  of  its  capacity  for  work. 
It  says :  '^This  is  one  of  the  beet  machines  yet  in- 
vented for  planting  com.  The  seed  is  put  into  the 
hopper  aboTO  the  beam,  and  as  the  horse  movos 
along,  the  share  below  opens  the  furrow ;  the 
com  is  then  dropped  by  arms  moving  horiaontally. 
These  arms  have  holes  in  them  of  a  proper  size  to 
receive  any  required  n||pber  of  grains,  and  as 
they  pass  in  and  out  of  the  hopper,  the  holes  are 
sure  to  be  filled  with  the  seed,  which  as  surely 
drc^  into  a  tube  conducting  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  drill  made  by  the  share,  which  is  so  formed 
that  it  passes  under  the  surfiftce  at  any  required 
depth,  and  deposits  the  grain  without  turning  over 
the  earth.  A  triangular  iron  follows  to  remove 
all  lumps  and  stones,  and  a  roller  to  compress  the 
earth  over  the  seed.  The  dropping  of  the  seed  is 
always  visible  to  the  operator,  and  thus  ensures 
his  work  being  perfectly  well  done.  The  arms  are 
made  to  drop  the  com  nearer  or  farther  apart,  by 
diiferent  sixed  cog-wheels  fiistened  on  the  crank, 
moving  the  arms  quicker  or  slower  as  required ; 
five  changes  can  be  made.  Those  usually  made 
drop  from  two  feet  to  four  feet  apart,  as  wished, 
The  machine  requires  a  horse  or  mule  to  draw  it, 
and  with  a  person  to  tend  it  and  drive,  will  plant 
12  to  14  acres  per  day,  according  to  the  width  of 
the  rows  apart. 


Wool. — ^The  close  of  the  year  leaves  a  light 
stock  of  domestic  pulled  and  fleece  wool  on  the 
market,  bat  with  what  still  remains  in  the  coun- 
try it  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  manufacturers  till  the  new  is  ready  for 
sale.  The  apprehended  scarcity  towards  the  close 
of  last  season  mduced  manufacturers  to  go  into!  till  they  find  moisture. 


the  country  immediately  after  shearing,  when  they 
bouffht  freely.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  clip 
has  been  sdid  at  high  rates  before  shearing,  which 
with  Uie  exorbitant  prices  asked  for  the  wool  left 
in  the  hands  of  farmers,  prevented  dealers  getting 
their  usual  supply.  Tlie  wool  still  remaining  in 
the  country  is  held  soveral  cents  above  the  prices 
at  which  it  is  selling  in  tlie  market,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed manufacturers  will  be  comiKjUcd  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  country  for  their  supply  be- 
fore the  next  clip  will  bo  ready^  for  market. — Bos- 
ton Courier. 

THE  CONCORD  FARMER'S  CLUB. 

UiiW   TO    RAISE  CORN    PROFITABLY. 

The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  were 
accidentally  omitted  in  our  report  of  this  club  last 
week : 

Dr.  Reynolds  said  that  the  best  field  of  com 
he  had  ever  seen,  was  raised  in  the  following  way. 

The  soil  was  good.  The  sward  was  thick  and 
firm.     16  loads  of  good  manure  from  the  barn- 


yard were  spread  on^  tlie  grass.  Ihe  furrow  was 
turned  flat  and  smooth.  Then  it  was  harrowed 
and  furrowed,  without  disturljing  the  furrow 
slice  ;  8  loads  of  manure  were  put  in  the  furrow. 
It  was  planted  in  drills,  one  kernel  every  ten 
inches.  The  rows  were  the  usual  dist^ccs  from 
each  other.  This  field  yielded  a  hundred  and  five 
bushels.  The  corn  was  the  12  rowed.  He  is  dis- 
posed to  think  this  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
planting  com  upon  land  that  has  been  mowed  sev- 
eral years.  The  roots  strike  through  the  sod, 
and  m  a  dry  season  they  find  moisture.^  The  am- 
monia generated  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
manure  is  retained  by  the  sod  for  the  use  of  the 
roots. 

The  Dr.  said  the  enemy  which  the  com  has  to 
fear  most  in  Net^  England,  is  the  drought.  There 
are  three  means  6y  vrtiich  we  may  guUrd  against 
this  to  some  extent.  The  first  is  the  method  of 
cultivation  indicated  above,  for  grass  land.  The 
second,  is  on  stubble  land,  deep  plowing.  If  the 
soil  is  loosened  deeply,  the  roots  will  penetrate  it 
*"   '      ^   '  If  there  is  no  other  ben- 
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efit  from  deep  plowing,  this  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  it.  Third.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  surface 
soil — whatever  of  potash  or  soda  or  lime  or  am- 
monia there  may  be  in  the  soil,  is  thus  exposed 
to  the  air.  These  salts  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,  and  they  absorb  the  dew  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  it  is  carried  by  capillary  attraction  down 
into  the*  soil,  and  the  rootlets  soon  manifest  the 
consciousness  of  its  presence,  by  the  improred  as- 
pect of  the  plant.  These  three  means,  to  which 
may  be  added  early  plantinjg,  will  generally  secure 
our  corn  crop  from  serious  injury  from  dfonght. 


SIXTH  AaBIGVLTVEAL  MESTIVO, 

At  thb  Stati  Hocss,  Tcksdat  Ernniro,  Fbb.  SI. 

Subject —  Vegetable  Products^  suck  as  Carrots, 
Beets  and  Turnips, — their  value  as  feed  for  Stock 
compared  with  English  Hay  and  Com, 

Mr.  ProCtor,  of  Danvers,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Howard,  of  Boston, 
was  appointed  chairman  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Proctor,  after  a  few  appropriate  prelimin- 
ary remarks,  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  If  the  question  were  asked, 
he  said,  "what  is  the  value  of  a  ton  of  carrots 
for  the  feed  of  stock,  compared  with  that  of  a  ton 
of  hay?"  it  might  be  answered,  that  if  anything 
can  be  learned  from  the  price  carrots  usually  bring 
in  the  market,  it  would  be  about  half  the  value. 
That  is,  when  hay  commands  $16  a  ton,  carrots 
bring  $8,  and  so  proportionately.  But  if  it  is 
asked  what  is  the  effect  of  feeding  carrots  to  milch 
eows,  one  person  wijl  say  that  they  greatly  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  milk,  while  another  will  declare  that  they  do 
neither,  but  improve  the  general  condition  of  the 
animal.  Well  defined  experiments  of  this  kind 
of  feeding  are  much  needed.  Messrs.  Lincoln  and 
DoDGB,  of  Worcester,  in  the  pursuit  of  such  ex- 
periments, have  found  a  favorable  estimate  of  the 
Talue  of  carrots.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Bradford,  has 
oome  to  a  different  conclusion.  Mr.  Oouian 
thought  highly  of  their  value,  and  strongly  re- 
commended their  cultivation.  He  cites  many  ex- 
amples  to  show  their  value — particularly  as  feed 
for  horses.  More  than  double  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of 
oarrots,  than  almost  any  other  crops; — it  there- 
fore is  an  object  to  grow  them.  Experience  has 
shown  them  to  be  as  certain,  as  almost  any  other 
orop. 

Mr.  Spraoub,  of  Duxbuiy ,  said  that  some  of  the 
best  agriculturists  in  Plymouth  County  say  they 
cannot  raise  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  with  benefit; 
they  think  turnips  do  not  fatten  cattle.  Reference 
is  often  made  to  the  success  which  attends  culti 
vation  of  v%etables  in  England,  but  he  thought 
it  was  no  criterion  for  the  American  farmer.  The 
English  climate,  being  moist,  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  raising  turnips,  while  ours  is  un&vorable  on 
aooonnt  of  its  dryness  and  heat.    The  farmers  of 


Great  Britain  rely  mainly  on  root  crops  in  reaiing 
stock  for  the  shambles.  Their  grazing,  tcx>.  Is 
superior  to  ours,  for  the  same  reason,  of  ^Ssreoen 
in  climate. 

Mr.  Sfragub  coandered  ttimips  the  best  rege- 
table  for  fij&ttening.  He  once  x^Hnriced  to  the  late 
Mr.  Webster,  that  farmers  in  his  vicinity  aaid 
salt  hay  and  tumipe  would  not  fatten  cattle,  and 
Mr.  WMBsm  replied,  <*what  can  I  do  to  &ttai 
my  cattle  without  turnips  V  He  placed  a  li%h 
eitimate  on  them.  Mr.  Sprague  related  some  ex- 
perience of  his  own  in  &ttening  stock  on  salt  hay 
and  turnips.  He  has  a  pair  of  steers,  which  were 
in  common  '^running  ord^r,"  as  it  is  termed, 
which  he  fed  on  salt  hay,  with  one  bushel  of  tur- 
nips per*day,  for  fonr  months.  They  vrare  weighed 
after  three  or  four  weeks,  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  had  lost  weight ;  but  he  kept  up  bk 
feed  of  salt  hay  and  turnips  until  the  last  week 
of  the  four  months,  when  they  were  fed  on  Bn- 
glish  hay  and  meal — at  the  expiration  of  this  pe- 
riod they  were  sold  to  the  butcher.  Some  of  tiieir 
meat  was  brought  to  him,  and  preyed  of  excellent 
quality — as  fiit  as  woold  be  desired.  Mr.  S.  said 
he  had  raised  407  bushels  of  beets  on  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land,  and  300  bushels  of  carrots  on  the 
same  extent  of  ground  j  but  these  were  very  laige 
crops.  Roots,  fed  out  in  the  winter,  operate  some- 
thing like  green  food,  bat  with  better  effect. 

Mr.  M.  M.  FiBKB,  of  Framingham,  inquired  of 
Mr.  Sprague  what  the  condition  of  his  land  was 
after  producing  those  large  crops  of  turnips. 

Mr.  SpRAGm  said  he  ^piild  not  answer  theqnes^ 
tion,  but  did  not  consider  the  land  any  worse  off 
than  after  any  other  crop.  He  did  not  think  root 
crops  more  exhansibig  than  others.  Lost  year  he 
saw  fifty  bushels  of  com  per  acre  raised  on  Mr. 
Webster's  land  where  tnmips  had  been  raised  the 
year  before.  Tomips  are  85  per  cent,  water,  witii 
a  broad  spreading  leaf,  and  he  did  not  think  each 
a  plant  could  draw  very  hard  npon  the  soil. 

Mr.  FiSKE  said  that  he  had  once  t)een  quite  en- 
thusiastio  in  regard  to  root  crops,  but  afler  re- 
peated experiments,  had  oome  to  the  condnaon 
that  if  he  wiriied  to  raise  any  other  crops,  he 
must  give  up  raising  turnips.  He  thou^t  they 
impoverished  the  soil.  He  had  tried  feeding  turn- 
ips to  a  couple  of  cows — a  peck  a  day  to  each. 
One  of  them  fatted  rapidly,  while  the  other  grew 
lean,  but  both  gave  an  increased  quantity  of  milk. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  dlflfer. 
ence  in  flesh  of  the  two,  but  thought  it  must  be 
that  turnips  did  not  always  agree  with  animals. 

Mr.  Tower,  President  of  the  Berkshire  County 
Agricultural  Society,  said  he  had  had  some  expe- 
rience, and  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  in- 
form himself  in  regard  to  this  subject,  within  the 
last  ten  ycais.  We  cannot  expect  a  good  crop  of 
any  kind  unless  the  land  is  rich ;  nor  of  carrots 
unless  the  land  is  plowed  deep  or  spaded  deep  and- 
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IB  looae.  Alluding  to  the  idea  exproned  b;  Mr. 
FiSKs,  that  turnips  impovecuhed  the  land,  he  re- 
marked that  he  believed  it  was  not  best  to  put  the 
same  crop  on  the  land  every  year,  as  there  are 
certain  qualities  which  that  crop  requires  in  the 
•oil  which  may  become  exhausted  by  this  oontmu- 
al  draft  upon  them.  The  best  crops  are  seen  usoal- 
Ij  on  sward  land,  well  manured.  The  best  nieth< 
od  for  obtaining  a  good  crop  of  ruta  baga  is  to  sow 
immediately  after  getting  in  the  other  crops — no 
matter  if  in  the  middle  of  May.  If  the  crop  fiiils 
it  may  be  sown  again,  and  the  fiurmer  may  be  sure 
of  getting  a  good  crop.  A  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance last  year  sowed  his  seed  rather  late, 
and  the  fly  or  something  destroyed  it,  and  he  lost 
bis  crop.  Experiments  in  root  coltore  often  fiul 
from  not  selecting  good  land. 

In  regard  to  feeding  carrots  to  cattle,  Mr. 
TowKR  said  his  experience  led  him  to  cooAdidT  them 
▼ory  good,  partioalarly  for  cows  in  winter,  when 
they  are  confined  to  dry  food.  For  the  last  15 
yaars,  he  had  fed  his  cows  either  with  carrots  or 
ruta-baga  turnips,  and  he  thought  the  turnips  pro- 
duced the  most  milk.  Well  cleaned  rata  bagas 
will  make  as  much  milk,  pound  for  pound,  as  po- 
tatoes. He  said  he  had  never  seen  a  good  milker, 
when  producing  milk  in  abundance,  but  what 
would  lose  flesh,  though  she  might  be  in  good 
heart.  .  When  cows  give  little  milk,  they  gener- 
ally increase  in  flesh.  He  had  tried  feeding  his 
cows  for  ten  weeks  on  carrots,  three  pecks  per 
day,  fed  twice  a  day,  and  then  two  weeks  with 
tuta-bagas,  but  couldnot  perceiTe  any  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  milk,  while  the  animals  relished 
fadib  equally  weU.  In  his  opinion  they  did  not 
eat  more  than  half  the  usual  amount  of  fodder, 
when  supplied  with  roots.  He  considered  turnips 
a  very  profitable  crop  to  raise,  if  the  ground  is 
adapted  to  their  cultivation.  For  fattening  cattle, 
a  gentleman  who  had  tried  theni,  told  him  that 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  rutabagas  would 
make  beef  as  fast  as  anything  else.  Another  per- 
son whom  he  knew,  also  preferred  them  for  fat- 
teaiDgaheep. 

Mr.  Ouvaa  M.  Whifplb,  of  Lowell,  made 
some  remarks  on  fiirming  in  general,  and  advo- 
cated deep  plowing  with  much  confidence.  He 
believed  that  the  effects  of  dry  weather  could  easi* 
ly  he  obviated  by  plowing  deep.  He  had  plowed 
12  inches  deep  for  the  last  dosen  years,  and  had 
always  as  good  crops  of  grass  and  com  as  any 
other  man.  One  advantage  of  deep  plovnng  Lb 
that  it  protects  the  manure,  which  is  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  evaporated,  while  the  turf 
ualso  deteriorated.    Take  the  grass  land  and 


and  the  nine  following  years  it  was  mowed.  Last 
year  he  raised  44  bushds  of  com  to  the  acre  from 
it  vnthout  manure,  plowing  12  inches,  the  com 
being  planted  on  the  turf  which  was  turned  well 
under  the  soil,  the  com  being  hoed  but  once.  The 
soil  was  light  and  sandy,  and  although  so  hot 
during  the  summer  as  to  send  the  heat  through 
the  shoes,  the  com  did  not  yield  to  heat.  He  had 
also  raised  an  extraordinary  crop  of  buckwheat 
without  manure,  and  believed  good  crops  could 
be  raised  on  any  fair  land  without  manure  by 
plowing  deep.  He  obtained  a  grand  crop  of  beans 
from  land  which  had  not  been  manured  fer  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  CopBLAND,  of  Roxbury,  thought  a  good 
deal  was  to  be  gained  by  attending  to  what  was 
done  abroad.  What  makes  the  root  crop  valuaUe 
to  England,  it^has  been  said,  is  the  climate.  Still 
they  raise  other  crops  there  equally  well,  as  Indian 
com,  &c.,  not  needing  moisture;  and  if  we  can 
raise  their  other  crops,  in  tiiis  country,  we  can 
raise  the  root  crops.  He  would  .venture  to  say  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  most  profitable  kinds 
of  farming  is  entirely  unknovm  to  the  farmers  oi 
this  State.  Farming  is  of  three  kinds— market, 
milk,  and  stock  fiurming.  Market  fiirmers  grow 
the  crops  which  pay  tiw  best,  and  just  as  lon^  as 
they  can  get  one  ddlar  per  bushel  for  rata  bagas 
they  will  not  grow  com  by  the  acre.  Milk  farm- 
ing embraces  butter  and  cheese,  and  any  crop 
which  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  these  it  is  very  dsairable  to  grow ;  the  root 
crop  he  believed  produced  this  result. 

Mr.  GoPBLAND  enforced  the  utiUty  of  farmers 
keeping  an  accurate  account  of  what  each  crop 
he  raised  costs  him,  and  what  he  got  for  it,  for 
by  comparing  the  results  of  the  diffsrent  crops  he 
could  readily  decide  which  was  the  most  profita- 
ble. In  this  connection,  he  presented  some  inter- 
esting calculations,  illurtrating  this  fact.  He  had 
ascertained  on  inquiry  that  where  a  man  fed  out 
to  his  cow  a  peck  of  turnips  daily,  the  yield  was 
one  quarter  more  per  day  for  six  months,  while 
she  was  fed  one  quart  of  meal  less  thanpreviously . 
Assuming  that  the  cow  gave  six  quarts  per  day 
previously,  the  comparative  value  of  turnips  and 
com  may  be  stated  as  follows  ; — 

6  mas.  180  days,  6  qto.  milk  per  day,  1080 qts.,  at  5  ets. 

perqt $64,00 

6  mos.  180  days,  1  qt.  milk  per  day,  180  qU.,  at  5  ets. 

per  qt $0,00 

Smoa.  IBO.daya,  lqt.or  meal  leas  per  day,  180  qts.,  at  8 

ol$#  per  qt $6,40 


lUa  Is  1  qt.1n  «,  1  in4givw  addMonal. 


$14,40 


From  the  above  increase  in  the 


$18,00 

value  of  the 


turn  it  12  inches,' and  the  turf  becomes  part  of  milk  of  the  cow,  itappsan  that  the  turnips,  (180 
the  manure.    He  had  a  field  which  was  plowed  pecks  or  46  bushels,)  sold  for  32  cents  per  bushel. 

12  mches' and  manured  heavily.    The  first  year     50o  inuheis  turnips  at  as  ocDta  per  bu $i60,oo 

com  was  grown  up  it,  the  next  rye,  the  third  year     «»»«»«^to^P»«»*M««*P«»»« -^y^ 

asmochgrasfrasflouldbe  madt  oo  Itia  gioond,     P»>At $100,00 
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60  bashels  of  ooro  worth  $100  per  b« $60,00 

60bu«hel«ofconicoeta60oent8per  bo. 26,00 

Mcttproftt $26,00 

The  above  figures  are  baaed  on  a  scale  of  50 
bushels  of  com,  and  500  bushels  turnips,  each  to 
the  aero. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
value  of  oats  and  carrots,  for  feed : — 

600  biuhela  oftts  at  60  cto.  per  btt $960,00 

600  bashels  carroto  at  10  cto.  per  ba 80,00 

Profit  in  fovor  of  carrots $170,00 

It  costs  no  more  to  raise  700  bushels  per  acre  of 
turnips  or  carrots  than  500,  while  the  profits  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

For  fatting  stock  he  considered  8  bushels  tur^ 
nips  equal  to  1  bushel  of  com,  the  former  being 
worth  96  cents  and  the  latter  $1,03  or  $1,05, 
while  the  turnips,  being  softer  and  moister,  will 
give  the  moat  a  better  flavor,  as  is  the  case  with 
English  mutton,  and  instead  of  being  *'a  streak 
of  fa|  and  a  streak  of  lean,"  as  we  call  it,  will  be 
mingled  throughout.  The  cultivation  of  tamips 
may  be  greatly  cheapened,  and  made  lees  laborious 
by  using  a  seed  sower. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  CuUivator,  sud  he  could 
not  place  too  much  reliance  on  scattered  oases  of 
injury  to  the  soil  by  raising  turnips ;  no  general 
rule,  he  conceived,  could  be  established  to  this  ef- 
fect. The  English  raise  them  with  great  success, 
and  it  is  well  known,  regard  them  as  the  sheot 
anchor  of  their  husbandry.  With  the  increase  of 
the^root  crop  in  England  has  increased  the  amount 
of  breadstu&  and  the  nomber  of  animals  raised, 
a  state  of  things  which  could  not  follow  if  root 
erops  exhausted  the  soil.  Mr.  Howard  rehited 
some  interesting  cases  going  to  show  the  profit  of 
raising  turnips.  He  thought  the  matter  needed 
thorough  investigation. 

Further  remarks  were  also  made  by  Messrs. 
FiSKS,  RcssBLL,  of  Pittsfield,  Sprague,  and  the 
Chairman,  and  at  25  minutes  past  9  the  subject 
for  next  Tuesday  evening  was  announced  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Dairy  products, — what  class  of  animals  is  best 
fitted  for  the  makiug  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
what  is  the  Ixjst  mode  of  feeding  for  these  purpo- 
aeat 


How  THE  Earth  and  Jupitkr  Whirl. — ^While 
the  orbital  velocity  of  Jupiter  is  700,000  miles 
per  day,  30,000  per  hour,  500  per  minute,  andSJ 
per  second !  a  speed  sixty  times  greater  than  that 
of  a  cannon  ball — ^the  orbital  velocity  of  our4ittle 
planet,  the  earth  is,  1,053,267  miles  per  day, 
69,800  per  hour,  1,148  par  minute,  and  19.1  per 
second.  In  short,  the  orbital  velocity  of  the  small- 
er and  more  centripetal  planets  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  larger  and  more  centrifugal,  al- 
though their  rotary  velocities  are  the  reverse,  the 
enormous  circumference  of  Jupiter  completing  its 
revolution  pretty  nearly  throe  times  aurine  the 
twenty-four  hours'  rotation  of  our  little  sphere ; 
so  that  Jupiter's  day  and  night  are  only  between 
four  and  me  hours  each  in  wngth. 


THE  LABOSBK  AHD  TBE  WABBIOB. 


Hm  eaap  ha*  had  Its  day  of  sonf  t 

The  sword,  tlie  bayonet,  the  pluaa, 
Have  crowded  out  of  rhyme  too  long 

The  plow  the  anvil  and  the  loom ! 
0,^not  upon  oar  tented  Adds 

Are  freedom's  heroes  bred  alone  | 
The  training  of  the  workshop  yields 

More  heroes  true  than  war  has  known. 

Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel, 

Msy  with  a  heart  as  valiant  smite 
As  he  who  sees  a  foeman  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might ; 
The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  tima, 

That  graces  life,  that  lightens  toil, 
May  spring  from  courage  more  subllnM 

Than  thai  which  makes  a  raaha  its  spnil 

hei  labor  then  look  up  and  see 

His  craft  no  path  of  honor  lacks  } 
The  soldier's  tiUe  yet  shall  be 

Less  honored  than  the  woodman^s  axe ; 
Let  art  his  own  appolntmeht  prise, 

Nor  deem  that  gold  or  ootwajd  Hgliik 
Can  compensate  the  worth  that  lies 

In  tastes  ttiat  breed  their  own  delighi. 

And  may  the  time  draw  nearer  still. 

When  man  this  sacred  truth  shall  heed. 
That  from  the  thought  and  from  thewU 

Most  all  that  raises  man  proceed  j 
Though  pride  m^  hold  our  calling  kvw, 

For  u  s  shall  duty  make  It  good  { 
And  we  fnm  tnith  to  truth  shall  goi, 

TIB  life  and  death  are  understood. 


MB.  KING'S  ADDRESS  AT  HOSTH- 
AMPTOH. 

We  listened  to  this  address  with  much  pleasim 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  and  have  run  over  it 
again  in  the  fair  fonn  in  whioh  it  is  now  present- 
ed, with  no  abatement  of  interest.  It  abonndi 
with  excellent  thonghtsvery  felicitously  expressed. 
It  was  delivered  before  the  Hampshire,  ^nUin 
and  Hampden  Agricultural  Sodety,  at  North- 
ampton, on  the  12th  Oct.,  1853.  It  touches  up- 
on most  of  the  prominent  pointe  of  farm  husband- 
ry, one  or  two  of  which  we  give  below,  on  the 
errors  of  withholding  manure,  top-dreanng  lands, 
and  attempting  to  cultivate  too  mnoh : — 

**  Jethro  Tull  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
we  do  not  believe  that  maximum  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  ample  disintegration  of  the  soil, 
with  planting.  We  advise  manure,  applied  with 
a  true  Ubcral  economy :  and  not  spread  upon  the 
field,  hours  before  it  is  to  be  plowed  in  ;  exposed 
to  the  thievishnesB  of  the  sun  and  wind. 

''It  may  be  unpopular  doctrine  we  peach,  but 
we  are  not  in  fiivor  of  top-dresring  lands  with 
barn-yard  manure ;  for  the  reasons,— evident  and 
potent  to  us — that  fully  one-half  of  the  manurial 
value  of  such  an  application  escapes  into  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  that  the  chief  benefit  derived  from 
its  application  could  be  attained  bnf  a  less  expen- 
sive mulch.  Mr.  Teschmaker,  ofl(edf<n*d,  Maas,, 
—one  of  the  most  scientific  and  most  successful 
cultivators  in  America,  and  one  of  the  most  care- 
ful of  men  in  expressing  an  opinion— estimated  the 
loss  of  fertilising  value  by  top-dressing,  at  nine- 
tenths  of  the  sum  a|q[klied.    A  muk^ 


mulob— the  shad* 
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ing  and  protection  of  land  by  a  covering  of  straw 
or  leaves,  or  the  like — 18  undoubtedlv,  of  itaelf, 
an  excellent  application ;  but  to  mulch  with  ma- 
nure, at  a  losB  b^  escape  of  fertilizing  gases  of 
even  one-half  of  its  value,  is  extravagance.  For 
a  top-dressing,  use,  rather,  guano,  well  compost- 
ed; bone  dustt  ground y  not  crushed  ;  the  improved 
superphosphate  of  lime,  or  like  applications. 

'*A  uiistake  common  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  far- 
mers is  to  plant  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
land,  than  they  can  well  handle  and  properly 
manure.  It  is  a  fact,  pl-oved  by  the  dearly  pur- 
chased experience  of  thousands,  that  one  acre, 
thoroughly  tilled  and  liberallv  manured,  will  net 
more,  than  three  acres  shallowlv  plowed,  and 
sparingly  dunged ;  just  asono  hale,  nearty  man 
will  do  more  work,  than  a  trio  of  guant,  half- 
starved  spectres,  and  eat  lees.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  cormorant  so  greedy, — no  daughter  of  the 
horse-lceoh  so  insatiable,  as  land  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  become  hungry  ;  and  small  doses  of  ma- 
nure, like  the  glutton*s  ante-prandial  'snack,' 
seem  to  serve  only  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite." 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr, 

FIVE  SAMPLES  OF  BUTTER. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the 
following  correspondence  (written  not  for  publica- 
tion)--and  are  permitted  to  place  it  in  our  eol- 
amns.  The  topic  is  one  of  interest,  and  we  hope 
others  will  be  induced  to  make  experiments  and 
communicate  the  results.  We  were  not  aware  of 
the  varied  influences  of  the  season  of  the  year, 
upon  the  quality  of  milk  for  the  making  of  butter, 
ibat  these  experiments  in  October  and  January  seem 
to  indicate.  So  far  as  our  observation  has  extend- 
ed, the  finest  quality  butter  we  have  ever  seen, 
was  made  on  grass  feed  alone.  Without  doubt, 
otiier  kinds  of  feed  will,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, increase  the  qtumtiti/.  Much  depends 
upon  the  dairy  management  and  the  kind  of  chum 
used.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  some  kind  of 
(drams  produce  ten  per  cent,  more  butter  than 
oihers,  from  the  same  cream. 

DsAR  Sir  : — I  send  you  a  small  box  of  butter, 
such  oA  wo  usually  make  at  Oak  Hill,  for  your 
aooeptance.  The  milk  from  which  the  butter  was 
made,  was  taken  indiscriminately  from  seven  cows. 
I  have  recentiv  made  two  experiments  ; — from  one 
ohuming  of  ^4  quarts,  I  obtained  five  pounds 
twelve  ounces  (5  lbs.  12  oz.)  from  the  other  ^yb 
ponnds  eight  ounces  (5  lbs.  8  os.)  The  last 
cfauming  was  made  during  those  very  cold  days, 
the  last  oPtf  anuary  ; — otherwise,  I  think  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  as  large  as  the  first  experi- 
ment, if  not  larger.  Wishing  you  may  find  the 
butter  paktable. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

RicHARB  S.  Rogers. 

Danvers,  (Oak  Hill,)  Feb.  10,  1854. 


can  be  done,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  is  pos- 
sible to  be  obtained.  The  best  butter  products 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  are  those  of  the 
Oaks  CO  Wf  and  of  Mr.  Motley^B  Jersey  cow ,  Fhra^^ 
each  of  which  yielded  milk,  five  quarts  of  which 
(beer  measure)  produced  a  pound  of  butter,  it 
would  seem  from  your  repeated  experiments,  un- 
der circumstances  not  the  most  favorable,  that  the 
average  quantity  of  butter  obtained  from  twenty- 
four  quarts  of  milk,  was  five  pounds  ten  ounces ; — 
or  one  pound  of  butter  to  four  and  one  c^uarter 
quarts  of  milk ;— a  remarkable  product  id  my 
opinion.  Knowing  the  care  you  have  given  to  the 
selection  of  our  stock,  and  the  superior  arrange- 
ments in  all  the  departments  of  your  farm,  I  was 
prepared  to  expect  a  good  product — ^but  yours 
goes  bevond  my  expectations — it  comes,  almost  up 
to  the  October  products  of  the  Dev(Hi  stock,  in  an 
adjoining  county. 

I  should  like  to  be  particularly  advised  of  the 
measure  used,  whether  (wine  or  beer  measure)  of 
the  feed  given  the  cows  at  the  time ;— of  the  time 
the  milk  was  set  before  the  cream  was  taken  from 
it — of  the  temperature  of  the  rocmi  and  the  kind 
of  pans  in  which  it  was  set ;  and  of  the  kind  of 
churns  used  to  bring  the  butter — each  of  which 
consideration  is  important  to  be  taken  into  view, 
for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject. 

I  have  no  special  interest  in  this  matter,  but 
simply  an  anxious  solicitude  to  learn  the  truth ; 
ana  an  entire  willingoesB  to  follow,  wherever  it 
may  lead  the  way. 

The  quality  of  the  butter  was  very  fine,  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  form  in  which  it  was 
done  up,  a  model  of  neatness  and  convenience. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Proctor. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Rogers. 


the  10th  inst.,  and  particularly  for  the  informa- 
tion, resulting  from  your  well  conducted  experi- 
ments in  the  makins  of  butter.  By  taking  the 
milk  indiscriminatcTf  from  the  product  of  joor  en- 
tire herd  of  cows,  without  any  special  preparatory 
fte^Dgs,  you  have  as  fair  an  iUustiation  of  what 


F^  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BEAFnrGKACHIirES. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^As  a  manufacturer,  I  desire  to  en- 
ter my  protest  against  any  more  petty  trials  of 
reapers.  They  cost  a  great  deal  and  amount  to 
nothing.  The  decision  at  one  trial  is  reversed  the 
next  week  at  another,  perhaps  with  the  same  ma- 
chines, and  often  the  competitors  can  sliow  their 
defeat  was  owing  to  some  extraneousjcircumstances, 
as  not  having  a  suitable  team,  bad  driving,  or  un- 
fortunate management  in  some  way. 

A  reaper  trial  is  not  like  a  horse-race,  where 
the  sole  object  is  to  beat,  regardless  of  everything 
except  the  coming  out  ahesra ;  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  to  ascertain  surely  which  is  the  best  machine, 
and  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  owner,  as  the  far- 
mers, who  wish  to  know  what  kind  to  buy. 

How  absurd  is  it  for  any  set  of  men — I  care  not 
how  great  their  experience  and  judgment — to  take 
from  three  to  a  dozen  reapers,  perhaps  all  of  ac- 
knowledged merit,  and  by  the  cutting  of  two  acres 
each,as  was  done  at  the  Wooster,  Ohio  trial,  where 
Danvers,  Feb.  13, 1854.  mine  was  defeated ;  or  even  by  cutting  &ve  or  six 
Mr  DsAR  Sir  : — 1  thank  you  for  your  fiivor  of  acres,  as  at  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  trial,  where  mine 


was  victor,  decide  positivelv  and  absolutely  that 
one  reaper  is  better  than  au  others. 

Such  a  trial  might  show  whether  a  reaper  would 
work  or  not;  but  to  judge  between  rival  reapers, 
of  which  there  are  over  twenty  of  established  rep- 
utation, each  having  its  points  of  excellence,  m 
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long  and  thorough  trial  must  be  requisite,  to  see 
how  they  work  m  different  kinds  of  min,  and 
tinder  varied  circumstances,  atul  how  tney  wear. 
A  tzial,  to  be  decisive  should  go  throneh  an  entire 
harvest.  One,  too,  tluit  was  thorough  and  relia- 
ble, would  bo  equally  available  in  one  »iate  as 
another.  They  are  also  expensive  to  all  ooneemed. 
I  would  therefore  propose  a  general  trial  on  some- 
thing like  the  following  plan : 

Let  several  State  i^cnliaial  Societies  unite, 
each  appropriating  $2W  to  ^500,  and  appointing 
one  or  two  oommittoe-men,  in  whose  experience, 
judgment  and  fiumess,  entire  confidence  could  be 
plaosd.  Let  the  committee  make  their  arrange- 
ments early  as  posdble,  adopt  their  rules,  and  ap- 
yoiat  time  and  place  of  first  meeting.  They  mi^ht 
b^n  South  ana  proceed  North  oontinue  the  trial 
for  weeks  if  necessary,  leaving  out  one  machine 
after  another  as  its  inferiority  became  manifest. 

The  committee  should  have  all  their  expenses 
paid,  and  perhaps  compensation  besides ;  and  the 
oost  of  removing  reapers  from  place  to  place  misht 
also  be  borne  by  the  committee,  in  order  to  enflkble 
ever^  builder  to  come  into  the  trial ;  and  for  this 
reoson  1  would  not  require  any  entrance  fee, 
thouffh  some  of  the  larger  builders  would  doubtless 
be  wuling  to  contribute  to  the  general  fund.  If 
five  or  more  societies  cm  be  got  to  unite  in  such  a 
trial,  I  will  contribute  $200  to  $500,  or  as  much 
as  any  other  builder. 

The  surplus  funds  should  be  divided  to  the  best 
machines,  say  half  to  the  first,  one-third  to  the 
second,  and  one-sixth  to  the  third,  to  be  p^id  in 
plate  or  money,  as  miffht  be  desired  by  the  winner, 

To  save  time  ana  expedite  arrangements,  I 
would  suggest  to  parties  interested  to  correspond 
with  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  JV.  F.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y.  I  have  not 
communicated  with  him,  but  am  quite  sure  his  in- 
terest in  agricultural  matters  will  cause  him  to 
bear  the  labors  with  cheerfulness. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  S.  Wright. 

Chicago,  Feb.  7,  1854. 
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In  our  rambles  about  the  oonntry,  we  have  no- 
ticed thousands  of  acres  of  wet,  undrained  lands ; 
and  many  of  them  were  annvally  mown  over  for 
tiie  scanty  crop  of  wild,  sour  nasses,  brakes,  pol^ 
lypods,&c.,  that  they  yield,  wnich,  when  gathered 
into  tho  bam  as  fodder,  scaroely  repay  the  expense 
of  getting. 

These  wet  soils,  generally,  may,  at  a  moderate 
expenditure  of  labor,  be  nmde  tne  most  valuable 
ana  productive  portion  of  many  of  our  farms.  If, 
in  their  natural  wet  state,  they  are  plowed  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  or  sown  with  oats,  (as  is 
sometimes  the  case,)  the  product  is  usually  poor. 
Sown  with  Enelish  grass  seeds,  they  may  yield  a 
tolerable  crop,  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  tne  wild 
grasses  and  biakes  will  soon  take  their  place.  It  is 
practically  impossiUe  to  grow,  suecessmlly,  what 
we  term  ^ood  English  crops,  upon  a  boH  thus  sat- 
urated with  water,  however  nch  it  may  be  in  all 
the  requisite  ingredients  of  plants ;  and  we  know 
that  many  of  tiiese  water-logged  soils,  when  ju- 
diciously drained,  are  of  the  best  quality.  But 
they  have  long  rested  under  the  stigma  of  being 
poor,  heavy,  cold  lands.  Now  it  should  be  known , 
that  there  is  no  such  thing,  in  the  common  ao*  I 


ceptation  of  words,  as  heavy,  cold  lands ;  onlr,  as 
they  are  rendered  so  by  excess  of  water,  wbicn  bo- 
comes  stagnant,  causing  the  formation  of  acids, 
preventing  the  admission  into  the  soil  of  air  and 
warmth,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  perfbetian 
of  the  more  useful  kinds  of  plants. 

To  illustrate  thb,  we  Gfnote  from  Prof.  Johnstcm: 
'*When  an  open  pan  of  water  is  placed  upon  the 
fire,  it  continues  to  acquire  heat,  till  it  reaches  the 
temperature  of  212^  Fah. '  It  then  begins  to  boil, 
but  ceases  to  become  hotter.  Steam  mases  off, 
and  the  water  diminishes  in  quantity,  ^ut  while 
the  vessel  remains  upon  the  fire,  the  water  con- 
tinues to  receive  heat  from  the  burning  fuel,  as  it 
did  before  it  b^un  to  boU.  But,  since,  as  already- 
stated,  it  becomes  no  hotter ;  the  heat  reoeivea 
frcnn  the  fire  must  be  carried  off  by  the  steam. 

"Now  this  is  universally  true.  Whenever  wa- 
ter is  converted  into  steam,  the  ascending  vapor 
carries  off  much  heat  alon^  with  it.  This  heat  is 
not  missed, or  its^oss  perceived,  when  the  vapor  or 
steam  is  formed  over  the  fire ;  but  let  water  evap- 
orate in  the  open  air  from  a  stone,  a  leaf,  or  a  field, 
and  it  must  take  heat  with  it  from  these  objects ; 
and  the  sur&ce  of  the  stone,  or  leaf,  or  the  field 
must  become  colder.  That  stone  or  leaf  also,  must 
become  coldest,  from  which  the  largest  quantity  of 
vapor  arises. 

"Now,  let  two  adjoining  fields  be  wet  or  moist 
in  different  degrees ;  that  which  is  wettest  will  al- 
most at  all  times  give  off  the  largest  ouantity  of 
vapor,  and  will,  therefore,  be  the  coldest.  Let 
spring  arrive,  and  the  genial  sun  will  gently  warm 
the  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  one ;  while  the  wa- 
ter in  the  other  will  swallow  up  the  heating  rays, 
and  cause  them  to  re-ascend  in  the  watery  vapor. 
Let  summer  come,  and  while  the  soil  in  one  field 
rises  at  mid-day  to  perhaps  100^  Fuh,  or  upwards, 
that  of  the  other  may,  in  ordinary  sMsons,  rarely 
reach  80  or  90^;  and,  in  wet  seasons,  may  not 
even  attain  to  this  temperature. 

"What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  ooldneas  and 
poverty,  the  fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  produoe 
on  land  of  the  kind  now  alluded  tot  It  is  tne  nrefr- 
ence  of  too  much  water.  The  application  of^  this 
mmly  rudimentary  knowledge,  will  doable  fannr 
era,  (if  they  will  but  set  about  it,)  to  remove  from 
many  improvable  spots  the  stigma  of  being  poor 
and  cold; — an  appellation  hitherto  applied  lo  them, 
not  because  they  are  by  nature  unfnroductive ;  bat 
because  ignorance,  or  mdolence,  or  indiiSarenoe, 
has  hitherto  prevented  their  natural  capabilities 
from  beinff  eitiier  appreciated  or  made  available. 
What  is  &e  remedy  f  A  removal  of  the  excess  of 
water.  And  how?  by  effectual  drainage."  l.  b. 
Journal  of  AgricuUun. 


Thb  Puritans. — ^Bancroft,  the  Historian,  sa^ 
the  Puritans  established  a  worship  purely  spirit- 
ual.  To  them  the  elements  rennained  but  bread 
and  wine ;  they  invoked  no  sainte ;  they  raised  no 
altar;  they  adored  no  crucifix;  they  kissed  no 
book;  they  asked  no  absolution;  they  paid  ao 
tithes ;  thev  saw  in  the  priest  nothing  more  than 
a  man.  The  church,  as  a  place  of  worship  wa« 
to  them  but  a  meeting-house;  they  dug  no  graves 
in  consecrated  earth.  Unlike  their  potftori^,. 
they  married  without  a  minister,  and  boned  too 
dead  without  a  prayer. 
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HighlaBd  Nurseries,  Newburgh. 

NEW  YORK. 

^|M|^  A.  SAUL  k  CO.,  fn  Inviting  the  attention  of  thdr 
^^^^gi  ^o/r«m9andtbeiniMlciB9eiMnU,tothelryer7ez- 
^■HB  ^jeooUectkmofFACr/r  AJ9D  ORNAMEN- 
W^^^^  TJLL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ^.  ^.,  would  «- 
^^^^^^  tpectftiny  inibnn  them  that  the  stock  which  they 
^T^^^^*  offer  for  sale  the  oomfaig  tprhur  Is  unusnally  fine, 
boJhM  regards  qnaUty  of  trees,  variety  of  kinda,  kc,  &c. 

Tbe  soil  and  cUmateof  our  Hodson  TTigM^^THJ*  have  roadered 
proverfaial  the  suoccm  of  the  trees  sent  from  here  to  all  parts  tf 
the  union.  &n<i  ih«t  Ai%Aiii>ai*«anj  «»<^(.i.,». ...  t.^t.^.^^\.*zrr-  al. 
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tbe  naioa,  and  the  accuracy  and  preoisionsoindispeBsahlfi  in  the 
pr^aff&tion  of  fhiit  trees,  for  which  this  establishment  has  loag 
been  celebrated,  render  errors  in  nomcnfilataie  of  rare  oooor- 


Th^  have  propagated  in  large  qnantit^  all  the  leading 
»<«uto-d  varieties,  which  are  proved  best  adapted  for  general 
Mltfratton,  especially  those  peoommended  bj  the  American  Pom- 
ology Society  i  as  wellas  novUU*  of  both  native  u>A  foreign 

To  particularise  wltbfn  the  llmlto  of  an  advertisement  would  be 
impoasible  ;  th«y  refer  to  their  general  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which 
innbe  sent  to  aU  poet-paid  appUcanU,  on  enclosing  a  post  office 

The  IbUowjng  comprises  a  portion  of  their  stock,  tad  are  aU  of 
nne  growth,  vis : 

Pfewra  in  over  400  varieties,  both  standards  on  their  own  stock 
fat  orchard  culture,  and  on  the  Quince  fovDwarft,  Pyramids,  and 
ilnaooacle,  for  garden  culture. 

nitSfi?  J^*r?  ^:^^^f^  »>o«»  itaodaids  and  dwarili  j  also, 
t^ewtei,hoth  standards  and  dwarfs;  Rum,  Apricot,  Peach,  Nec^ 
tarines  and  Quince  trees  in  every  variety. 

^2S?^2^*?®*'  Q'**^  °*'*^*  *»*  foreign,  for  vineries })  ateo,  Ooose- 
•berries  (60  best  Lancashire  varieties.)      ~ 

Currant,  Raspberry  and  Oooseberry  plants  of  aU  leading  and 
l^«^  kinds,  together  with  Seakale,  Asparagus  and  Bhubarb 

Oraamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  both  deciduous  and  ever- 
green, suitable  for  s^  and  lawn  planting,  embracing  all  the  new 
tt^rare  Conifers,  Weeping  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  recent  introduo- 

Rosea  in  every  variety,  including  Hybrid  perpetuaL  Hybrid 
Bourbon,  Hybrid  China,' Hybrid  DSask.  pSiTbouSSl 
Ajrrahire,  and  other  hardy.  cUmbIng  and  garfen  varieties,  as  weU 
^^le?*"*  Tea,CWna,  Bengal,  JlourtMm,  and  Noisette 

«*^!?*S^"!  plants,  a  large  coflection  of  Ptoonies,  Phlokes  Com 
p^ula.  Pcnsteroon,  (Knothera,  &c.,  Ac 

Dhaaas  and  beddh>g  plants  for  the  pwtem  and  flower  gaidco, 
hi  large  qa.intities  and  variety.  bwww, 

•li^^  £i*°*f  J.*^»?^f'~'W  2  year  old  Osage  Orange  in  three 
2!!*'*.^*J®^o*®  •"*  **P*^'  ^WW.  AlsoBiSkthorn  planSn 
yajrsoldat$8perl000.    Arbor  Vit»  tor  screens,  Jec.,&a 

D^era  and  planters  of  trees  on  a  Uirge  scaleWiU  be  dealt  with 
on  toe  most  libernl  tenns. 

Newborgh,  Feb.  18, 1864.  *2 


Valuable  Potatoes  for  Sale. 


POTATO  BOT.-A  »|g^j,BYWISB  IMPORTATION  AND 


Caveats. 


Pbopu's  Patent  Orrioa  I 

I„„„  86  Nassau^.,  New  York.  { 

NVENTORS  and  others  desiring  to  apply  for  CaveaU,  are  In- 
fcrmwl  that  all  the  necessary  drawings  and  papers  are  prepared 
by  the  undersigned  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  on  the  most 
inoderate  terms.  All  other  Patent  business  promptly  attended 
to. 

Persons  wishing  for  Information  or  advice  relative  to  Patents  or 
Inventions,  may  at  all  times  consult  the  undersigned  toithout 
charge,  either  personally  at  his  office,  or  by  letter. 

ALFRED  £.  BEACH, 

floUcitor  of  Patents, 
-.    .  „,^  ,  M  Nassau  St^ee^  New  York 

l8b.  4, 1864.  Itwlt* 


rpHE  subscriber  ofltoi  the  foUowhig  valuable  varieties  of  pota- 
X  toes  for  sale.  The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  have^ 
erously  enoourajred  their  importation  and  culturr  ^  liavegen- 
1st.  THE  BOUGH  PURPLE  CHILI,  This  wasfanported  at 
a  great  expense  firom  South  America,  in  1851,  and  wm  the^nS 
sort  out  of  eight  adapted  to  our  cUmite.  Po;  h^dineeeXi^ 
and  quahty/or  the  table,  it  has  no  equal.    Seventy-flve  .«% 

sSS' JJlS2S^^w*°  **°f  ^J^  "*«"'  embracing  lUne 
States,  reports  have  been  received.    These  reports,  notwithstluSL 

ing  fhmi  twenty  to  sbtty  pounds,  from  one  pound  plaS    bS 
«uio  cases  of  disease  have  been  reported,  o£e  from  M^,  2d 

c-affvSrrajsVB^j^i!^"'^-  it.ui^riortS^inr  JS; 

ad.  MEDMNQS  OP  THE  ROUGH  PURPLE  CHILL  These 
were  derived  hxm  the  seed-ball  of  the  precedmg,  hi  1862  ^tj 
present  a  considerahle  number  of  varIeties?They  havi  ^ 
«22i^^*'™fS!^*'J  selections,  from  nearly  eight  hSndJS 
varieties,  so  as  to  secure  hardfaicss,  the  best  yield  and  flneflesh 
S'JJ^fS  **  "»*"*?,  ?any  of  them,  and  In  Jolor  and  s^ipe  £j 
most  of  them,  exceed  the  parent.  They  are  now  offered  to  thS 
public  after  a  most  laborious  and  costly  cultlvaUon,  to  thTftm 
«.t  oonfldence  that  they  will  make  an  addition  of  val'i^ble  seSl" 
'^  ^  ^  ?  "»*'  "^°**  "  ^*^«  never  before  been  maUe  o5?. 
nected  with  them  are  some  other  sorts  of  the  wme  ak  iS 

!?I**"L:S'"^^!Lf.?^"°^"*'^'^^*^<^*«»  fr°n»  three  other SkutoT 
necUonwiUi  the  Rough  Purple  ChUis.    (Cr  Those  varieUes  of 
these  seedUngs  which  are  too  late  for  the  NorUierTsSLs 
^,^*^°J'^""J^'f^^^^^^'**»«  South.    Price$8rBSh3' 

O- Bach  parcel  ordered  wiU  be  safely  pocked  and  dhScfcS 
to  the  purchaser  by  Railroad,  or  ExprSs,  m  directed  aSd  it 
the  expense  and  risk  of  the  purtJhasef.  Nopacka^  K  lart 
year  to  reach  Its  destination.  ^    ^^  **■* 

H  2***v"  '^^  ^  allowed  a  discount  of  twenty-flve  W  cent. 

O-  Purchasers  who  take  parcels  from  my  house  and  paek^ 
themselves,  will  be  allowed  tweuty-fivc  V  cent,  discount. 

ItT'  All  orders  answered /or  caeh  only. 

RESIDENCE,  near  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

UUca,  N.  T.,  Feb.  10th.  1854,^^^^'^^^^  ""'  «0«^*^<^«. 

Beferences. 

Wie  following  persons  are  acquainted  with  these  potatoes 
baring  all  cultivated  them  the  last  year  •  pouwoes, 

I  5"^-^^"l''l«y2WIlliamstown,Ma88.  A.  S.  Mitchell,  Ikrm. 
togton,Conn  A  Bradley  Whitestown;  H.  H  Eastmi,  wS?- 
shall  J    Dr.  H.  P.  Hays,  Wyoming  ;   J.  W.  Brt«ni  Wm»  im^^ 

kSiieVT^''i''V%^i*^^   Saa7b?5.irgil?P^ 

kecpsIe,N.  Y.    R.  L.  Colt,  Phtterson,  N.J.     R.  c.   Walker 

Elisabeth;    Jas.  8.  Ncgley,  and  Jno. '  Fleming,   PltUibiJg,  £' 

J.  O.Hotaj*  Detroit  Mich     B  Murray,  and  H.  L  S,  ml 

Bristol  M*  \  ?•  T  K  '  ^l^.*"*^**'  HI.  D.  1).  Cath^ 
Brjslol,  Ind.    A.  C.  Isham,  Madison,  Wis.  -"iwirs, 

uarcn  l,  l8o4. 


T^ 


To  Farmers. 


Brahma  Fowls. 


The  celebrated  Brahma  Fowls,  purely  bred, 
also  Canton  and  Marsh  Shanghae  or  bnported 
fowls,  for  sale  at  flihr  prices. 

WILLIAM  N.  ANDREWS, 
Dover,  N.  H. 
March  1, 1864.  2m 

Fertilizers. 

■DEn  PBRLTIAN  GUANO. 
•"Jfpc^Phoephate  of  Lhne **DeBiinr>sNo.  l." 

2»dmte,  of  the  best  quality. 

gwond  Piaster,  suitable  for  agrionitoial  purposes. 

™»A  Booe,  Bone  Dust  and  Burnt  Booe. 

A'*^}  wass  Seeds  of  reUable  quality  at  the  lowest  market  prtoe. 
GEO.  DAYENPORT, 

**  «     •^««««W,  comer  of  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 


'^t!2RSJLl!°*'T?rP*J*^***'^*''«*>«'^  «>«•  «>e  Im- 
^«/^^^  ^^f?*®-  I*  ^M  been  manufactured  under  the  ad. 
vice   ofsomeofthcbest  agricultural  chemists  in  the  CoS,^ 

£ini?r*f  ?"^°1^  "^  ^^  P«»'"«  *« »»»«  most  ce?tiSn  anHS; 
Fertiliser  that  can  be  obtatoed,  acting  fhvorably  on   S  oW 

iwch^iS'iS^  Sixdifferentartlcies\n,used  SiUco^ioSSSn! 
In  N^r^StS  ^^  **/  ^^"^^  """°'»'^  fqtevery  crornuS 
a^SJ^SSS- 'ki  ?  **J?°«»V?.*P*^  ^  «^™»  and  the  p«sS 
^nSfSFS^«  £?!**'*"■  **fi***'  ^dispensable  crop,  o^ht  to 
Sn^;^?*^rK*^  ^^T^  ^"^  quantity  planted,  which  th^ 
CMdo profltaUy  by  using  the  Improved  Poudrette.  ^ 

evS^  dwni^iul'h  ;,*«»o^*™*er  using  itonce,  will  be  wlllfag 
ever  to  dispense  with  it.»'  I  raised  com  with  it  the  past  season 
!JhS"'^itJ*?*"^°i^.^-.«',^"'''»«>-   PriceinProvidSiJiSo 

« L      «       ^-  ^'  HALLIDAY, 
Feb.  25,1864.  ^^  ^«*  ^'^^J.^'^^  Providence,  k  I. 


Superpbosphate. 

N^iSltSKJU  ****"  ^^^i^  ^  combfaaUon  of  this  most 
ikll  Si^S^T?f°°"' J^*''*'  ^°°^*^»  **«  NutriUve  Prop^Stes 
wUe  under  the  same  name,  and  hi  Inferior  to  none,  althoiS 
Sf Jf 'aSS^^irJaS^"'  ''  ^  ^^'  "^  ^  "^'^  ^^^ 
V^X.^^'yirJSS^^^r^i^^  Manufacturing  Cc«. 
M«^  1, 1864.  ^8^^  ^  l^m^lJO^  Agent. 
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in  New  Kngland.  Svcr^ing  of  a  hurtflil  or  even  doubtful  ten- 
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BIT  Terms  $2,00  per  annum  in  advance. 
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tural  department  of  the  weekly. 

37  PoBtmaeters  and  others,  who  will  forward  four  new  sub- 
scribers on  the  above  named  terms,  for  either  publication,  sImH 
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D7  All  orders  and  letters  should  be  addressed,  pott-paU. 

BAYirOIJ>S  &NOUBSE, 

QuiHCT  Uall,  Soctr  Market  Strskt,  Boeroa. 


Imported  Suffolk  Boar, 

BULRUSH. 

The  subscriber  now  offers  the  servlees 
of  his  Suffolk  Boar,  Bclrl^hh,  (to  those  who 
wish  to  improve  their  Stock.)  Bulrush  was 
imported  la.<ft  spring,  and  is  now  about  on^ 
year  old.  He  is  remarkably  vigorous,  and 
a  superior  animaL  He  will  be  kept  for  the 
present,  at  my  stable,  near  the  Depot,  Concord,  Mass. 

JOHN  RAYNOLDB. 
Bee.  17, 1853.  tf. 


Cranberry  Plants 

BELL,  or  Kgg  shayvHl  Variety — commonly  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, aud  no  doufht  H  the  best  variety  for  cultivation — they 
arc  hardy  and  proliflc — sometimes  produce  over  250  bushels  ^ 
acre,  after  2  years,  and  needs  but  little  cultivation.  Circulars 
relating  to  culture  and  price  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 

F.  TROWBIilDQR, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Feb.  18, 185t.  tf» 


t7  PoniOB.— The  postage  on  the  New  England  Faimer, 
monthly,  is  1^  cents  per  quarter,  or  6  cents  per  year,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  in  advance  at  the  oOm 
where  the  same  is  reodved. 


Super-Phosphate  of  Line. 

THIS  oelebmted  Fertiliser,  where  it  has  been  fairly  tested  the 
last  year,  has  been  fouiid  equal,  and  in  many  cases  superior 
to  the  best  PeruvUm  Guana  iu  its  immediate  effect,  and  muoh 
more  permanently  Inruefici.il  to  the  land.  It  is  adapted  to  any 
son  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  Phoefkate^  which  it  often 
the  case.  All  crops  are  benefited  by  its  applIeaUon.  litseom- 
posed  of  ground  bone,  deoimiijosed  by  sulphuric  acid,  to  wMch  is 
added  a  due  proportion  of  Peruvian  Guano,  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia, ke. 

For  sale,  with  fiiU  directions  for  use,  in  bags  of  150  pounds 
saoh.  No  charge  for  package.  All  bags  wlU  be  branded  ^*C.  B. 
DeBurg,  No.  1  Su{>er-I'ho8phate  of  Lime," 

OBO.  DBTBNPORT, 

Agent  fur  the  manuAkcturcr,  ft  GgmaMrelal,  eomer  of  Otaathaa 
•treei,  Boston.  I 

ieb.U,1864.  W 


Kentish's  Prepared  or  Artificial 
Vnano, 

TWKNTT   DOLLARS   PER   TON. 

POTATO  ROT. 

WesU^sterCo.,  N.  T. 
I  &ve  used  "Kentish's  Prepared  Guano'*  this  season  on  po 
tatoes.  My  crop  was  large  and  all  sound.  Vhcrc  I  did  not 
use  it,  the  potatoes  were  all  rottm  and  worthless.  My  neighbors, 
also,  who  have  not  used  this  Fertiliser,  have  not  raised  a  saleabtB 
potato  this  year.  I  consider  it  a  preventive  of  Rot. 
Sept.  29, 1850.  G.    PBBAUT. 

^£«froc(  of  a  Letter  Jhtm  B.  B.  Addison^ 

Alexandria  co.,  Va.,  April  23,  1861. 
Dr.  John  H.  Bayne,  President  of  Prince  George's  Co.  Agxf- 
cttltural  Society,  Maryland,  has  desired  me  to  inform  yon  that 
last  spring  he  used  African  Guano,  Poudratte,  I*eruvian  Qoano^ 
and  your  Prepared  Guano,  on  Potatoes.  The  first  two  were  dis- 
tanced, but  the  result  from  the  Peruvian  and  yours  was  about 
equal.  He  pronounces  your  Prepared  Guano  to  be  a  very  excel- 
lent article,  aud  esteems  it  highly. 

Riehmond  Co.,  N.  T.,  July  27,  18*9. 
I  have  made  use  of  Kentish's  Prepared  Guano  on  potatoes 
sabbages,  oauUflowers,  com,  and  grapes.    I  found  the  result 
much  -  toon  satisfactory  and  the  proidnce  much  larger  than  where 
I  used  imported  GuMto  or  any  ottier  kind  of  manure. 

RDWABD  JENNINGS,  Gardensr. 
It  is  equally  Fertilixing  on  all  Crops.    See  tbe  numerous  cer- 
tificates on  this  subject,  in  the  printed  circular,  to  be  o1.4ained  at 
KenUsh  h  Go.'s  Depot,  No.  150  West  Street,  eity  of  New  Yorlc. 
Feb.  18, 1864.  3w*March 


8iifloik  and  Middlesex  Pigs. 

I  havis  now  a  prime  sloek  of  imported  or 
full  bred  Suffolk  and  MUdlesex  Swine,  far 
sale. 

O*  Having  Just  bought  the  entire  stock 
of  G.  W.  Wilson  Esq.,  of  MALDEN,  in- 
otudlDg  his  fine  old  Boar  aud  Breodinf 
Bows,  I  ean  fill  orders  with  superior  samples — old  or  youug. . 
Tte  stock  «aB  be  seenat  my  residence,  Booxdman  St..  Melrossi 
"ass.    Address  GEO.  P.  srRNUAM, 

Box  22,  Post  Ofloe,  Boston. 
Vsb.4,  Ufti.  itwStm^. 
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CALEHDA&  fQJSL  APBIL 

**Nov  the  golden  tnorn  aloft 
Wares  her  dew-tiespangled  wing  •, 

With  yermell  obeek,  and  whisper  soft, 
She  wooa  th«  tard^  dprlng  i 

TUI  jijfHl  starts,  and  calls  aiound 

The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  gronnd." 


BBPiNo  Apiil  hasemne 
and  *<haih  put  a  spirit 
of  youth  in  ever  j 
thing."  Not  60  rough 
in  her  moods  a»Mazeh, 
^but  still  more  tanwr- 
tain.  ShCis  at  once 
the  mostjavenileof  the 
months,  and  the  most 
feminine — never  know- 
ing her  own  mind  for 
a  day  together.  Fickle 
as  a  fond  maiden  with 
her  ftpst  lover : — coying 
it  with  the  young  tun 
till  be  ^itiidrawB  his  beams  from  her,  and  then 
weeping  till  he  gets  them  back  again. "  But  April 
it  a  0weet  month,  after  all.  It  is  a  month  full  of 
promises :— every  sweet  breath  from  the  Sofrth, 
and  every  gjpntle  shower,  iaa  new  promise  of  glad 
and  beautiful  things ;  and  then  what  a  ohanning 
hope  raHiainfl.  And  with  all  this  promise  for  th;e 
firt«e,  April  bringa  the  early  flowen  and  birds, 
with  their  fragrance  and  thdr  song.  What  is  aH 
the  »*pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious*' 
Autumn,  compared  with  these!  Somebody  has 
(W^paredliie  to  a  "Fitful  April  day"— we  wish  it 
were  no  .woirte,  ht  most  of  the  April  «fiis"  ai« 
tw J!  jiiwiiniil  oned  indsed. 
.  Bat  we  will  let  ibe-  poets  take  care  of  them 
•elves,  while  we  look  a  little  after  the 

Pi4»W9un. — There  are  twa  or  three  general  rules 
to  be  observed  in  this  openilaon  whioh  am  so  sa^ 
•«*W  to  sueeesB,  that  we  hope  oar  ^(ntng  read- 
^  at  least,  will  give  them  so  much  aitoitioB  as 


not  to  fall  into  error.  The  nrst  is,  not  to  touoh 
the  land  until  it  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  plowed, 
even  though  the  season  may  be  a  little  late  fof 
this  work.  If  the  proper  drainage  and  evapora* 
tion  has  not  taken  place,  the  workman  will  find 
that  the  furrow  turned  over  has  been  pressed  into 
a  kind  of  mortar,  so  that  when  the  harrow  is  ap- 
plied, instead  of  the  furrow  falling  into  a  fine 
tilth  it  breaks  into  lumps,  which  become  baked 
and  hard,  impervious  to  air  and  water,  and  likely 
to  remain  so  through  the  entire  season.  These 
not  only  mar  the  appearance  of  the  field,  but  are 
in  the  way  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  and  constant- 
ly roU  upon  the  young  and  tender  plants  and  de- 
stroy th^n. 

But  aopther  error  is,  plowing  too  shallow ,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  the  work  quick,  and  preesiDg 
forward  the  spring  work  rapidly.  This  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  much  comfort  all  through  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  a  con^derable  abbre- 
viation of  the  crop,  whatever  it  may  be.  Nature, 
if  aided  a  Kttle  by  giving  the  surplus  water  an 
opportunity  to  run  off,  will  bring  all  lands  into  a 
Iffoper  condition  to  be  plowed  and  phinted ,  throu^ 
her  powerful  alembics,  the  sun  and  air,  quicker  and 
better  than  anything  that  man  can  do  for  it.  In 
this  important  operation,  bring  in  the  head  to  the 
aid  of  the  hands,  and  the  work  will  prosper  bet* 
ter. 

SowiKG  QiuLik. — Sow  early — that  is,  as  so<m  •■ 
the  soil  is  in  condition, — then  your  crops  got  • 
gobd  vtest  belbredrooths  come  on  ;  iiius  the  roots 
of  tiw  piMBis  are  struck  deq),  are  widely  sptea4 
and  will  perftct  their  seeds. 

CARBon.-^&w  eariy,  and  disregard  theold  a«- 
iimi  that  by  sawing  late  you  save  a  good  deal  of 
weeding ;  that  doctrine  has  lost  many  a  eropoC 
carrots.  SBesoinereimurks  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
root  under  tHo  iMd  of  «Sstraots  and  RepUes." 

Pkis.-*Tfaey  laogh  at  Jack  Frost,  and  may  be 
piii  in  earlj-^especially  if  you  want  a  crop  in 
Jtme. 
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Fences. — ^Weak  fences  are  something  like  weak 
resolutions — ^the  fotmer  will  not  keep  offyicious 
catUe,  nor  the  latter  vicious  propensities.  See  that 
they  are  all  stout  and  strong,  in  gpod  season,  be- 
fore the  animals  have  found  out  a  weak  spot. 

Fruit  Trees. — All  that  are  intended   to   be 


transplanted  should  be  taken  up  before  a  bud  or  leaf  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  sereral  counties. 


starts,  set  in  bj  the  heels,  and  kept  until  the  ground 
is  ready  to  receive  them.  Great  care  must  be  ob- 
seryed  not  to  injure  the  roots,  stem  or  branches. 
£let  no  more  than  you  can  put  down  in  the  most 


condition  of  agriculture  in  the  town  given,  with 
such  manifestations  of  a  decided  interest  in  the 
cause  as  will  rapidly  promote  its  interests.  About 
two-thirds  of  all  the  towns  in  the  State  wen 
heard  from,  and  it  is  mainly  from  these  matorials 
that  he  has  given  us  the  interesting  details  of  tlit 


It  was  our  intention  to  extract  freely  firom  this 
report,  which  we  shall  hereafter  do,  in  relation  to 
particular  subjects ;  but  on  recurring  to  tiie  fint 
part  of  the  report  in  which  the  Secretary  reviews 


thorough  manner,  and  find  tune  to  take  care  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  agrioultai« 
afUrvr4rds.  of  Massachusetts,  we  find  the  whole  so  full  of  in- 

Ths  Garden. — Cleanup  the  strawberry-beds ;  terest  and  so  applicable  to  all  New  England,  as 
cut  out  the  old  wood  from  the  raspberry  bushes,  ^ell  as  Massachusetts,  that  we  shall  ^ve  the  first 


and  tie  those  which  remain  to  stakes  or  trellises, 
and  look  after  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes. 

The  Flower  Garden. — A  few — ^if  only  a  very 
few — should  be  about  every  farm-house.  They  are 
pleasant  to  the  children,  and  to  the  traveller  as  he 
passes ;  and  it  vrill  promote  your  ovm  good  nature 
to  see  others  happy. 

The  Door  Yard. — ^It  is  always  a  bad  sign  to 
see  the  wood  pile  scattered  about  the  yard,  min- 
gled with  old  wheels,  worn-out  baskets,  bones, 
homs,part8  of  wugons,  and  wrecks  of  old  carriages 
A  green,  clean,  smooth  lavm  is  always  attractive 
and  pleasant,  and  is  highly  suggestive  of  the  same 
good  order  in-doors. 

April  is*a  most  important  month  to  the  farmer, 
and  all  its  duties  should  be  performed  vrith  fideli- 
ty and  promptness. 

FIEST  AHVUAL  BEFOBT 

OV  THE  SECRKTARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AQRIGX7LTURE. 
BT  C.   L.  FLINT. 

Last  week  we  briefly  alluded  to  this  report,  and 
said  we  thouglit  it  a  document  of  more  value  than 
any  that  has  preceded  it  in  this  State,  on  agricul- 
tural subjects.  A  more  careful  examination  fully 
■ustains  the  opinion  then  expressed.  No  other 
State  publication  haa  ever  attempted  to  collate 
from  the  several  towns  important  information 
in  relation  to  the  stock,  tiie  graas  and  grain 
orops,  pasturage,  woodland,  the  fruit  crops, 
renovation  of  lands,  manures,  farm  labor,  profits 
of  fiuming,  points  of  ezoeUenoe  in  the  diiiBrent 
Inseds  of  cattle,  &o.  &c. 

In  order  to  draw  out  the  information  deshred  on 
these  several  subjects,  together  with  many  others 
which  vre  have  not  enumerated/the  Secretary  pre- 
faced a  eireular,  containing  some  28  questions,  a 
oopy  of  which  he  sent  to  every  town  in  the  State 
on  the  first  of  September  last,  and  to  such  individu- 
al as  he  supposed  was  interested  in  the  snbjestaod 
wouM  9ve  full  andcorreot  answers  to  the  qoes 
tions  propounded.  In  many  iastanoes  his  aatici- 
]^tion8  were  fully  realised;  his  questions  not 
only  being  answered,  but  a  brief  sketch  of  tfas 


fifteen  or  twenty  pages,  entire.  We  believe  we 
have  no  reader  but  would  be  glad  toseethe  vrbole, 
and  us  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cop- 
ies of  the  report  is  pAnted  by  the  State,  we  shall 
draw  upon  its  pages  more  liberally  for  that  reason. 
Aside,  however,  from  the  aid  afforded  by  these 
returns,  it  vrill  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  the 
Secretary  has  given  all  the  subjects  which  he  has 
discussed  much  earnest  thought  and  investigatioii. 
Indulging  in  no  crotchets  or  fanciful  speculations 
of  his  ovrn,  he  has  given  a  mass  of  valuable  and 
reliable  fiu;ts  which  will  strcmgly  tend  to  increase 
the  products  of  the  State  and  thereby  add  materi- 
ally to  its  wealth.  We  wish  a  copy  of  the  report 
could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  eaeh  faitker  of  tho 
State.  

For  Me  Ifew  England  Tanmr. 

SBMEDT  FOE  POTATO  £01. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  best  remedy  I  have  ever 
found  for  the  disease  that  has  proved  so  injurious 
to  the  potato  crop,  is  to  plant  a  kind  of  vottkto 
that  is  never  affected  with  the  disease.  This  I 
have  done  successfully  for  the  last  ten  years,  not 
losiDg  a  sinele  crop,  nor  a  single  bushel,  during 
the  whole  tmie.  The  kind  I  used  vras  introduced 
into  this  town  by  my  father,  some  20  or  30  vesxs 
aeo.  It  is  a  bUck  potato,  much  like  the  Uaok 
cSenango.  It  is  of  a  good  quality,  take  the  sea- 
son through,  espedallY  from  April  to  August. 
It  is  very  productive,  and  has  given  me  at  the  rate 
of  some  3oO  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  plant  several 
kmds  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  all  havs  been 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  rot,  some  entirely  ds> 
stroyed  by  it,  except  this.  I  have,  titerafoM* 
oome  to  resard  it  as  the  only  reliable  kind ;  and 
therefore  plant  the]  principal  part  of  this  sort» 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  crop,  whatever  may  be  ths 
fhte  of  other  varieties.  I  have  now  aSoot  JM 
bushels  on  hand,  perfscUy  sound  and  good. 

I  make  this  oommunioation  bsoaaas  maaiy  fiiw- 
mors  mav  not  know  that  there  is  a  kind  of  pot»- 
to,  and  that  a  very  good  one,  which  they  can  al* 
vrays  safely  and  profitably  raise.  No  one  can  say, 
of  course,  that  they  never  will  rot,  but  my  OWB 
eiqMrienoe  is,  they  never  have. 

I  am  yours  truly,  Amasa  Wamvu  «» 

North  Broo^fiM,  March  1, 1854. 
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IB  IT  PBOPTTABLE  TO  FATTEH  S  WIHE 
IK  HEW  EHGLAHB. 

The  question  of  the  profit  of  fattening  swine  in 
tbe  New  England  States  was  sumsted  bj  read- 
ing an  extract  in  the  Monthly  No.  of  the  New 
England  Farmer  for  January,  1854,  taken  from 
the  OhioCultiiHUorjBJid  detailing  the  results  of  an  ex- 
periment projected  in  Ohio,  to  determine  how  much 
pork  a  bushel  of  com  will  make.    It  appears  from 
the  extract,  that  S.  B.  Anderson  weighed  off  100 
thrifty  hog8,plaoed  them  in  an  enclosure,  fed  tiiem 
100  days  with  as  much  com  as  they  would  eat, 
and  found  that  they  consumed,  on  an  average,  100 
bushels  every  six  days,  and  made  an  average  groe 
increase,  per  hoe,  for  the  100  days,  of  175  lbs. 
at  at  the  rate  of  1}  lb.  each,  per  day ;  that  1 
bushel  of  com  made  agrees  increase  of  10}  lbs.  of 
pork,  or,  by  throvring  off  1-5,  to  come  at  the  net 
weiffht,  that  1  bushel  of  com  made  8  2-5  lbs.  of 
pork,  net.    Itfuifther  appears,  that  if  1  bushel 
of  com  makes  8  2-5  lbs.  of  pork,  then:— 

When  pork  sella  for  8c  per  lb.,  com  bring  ^c  perbu. 

tt  *^  4         u  u     *     93       « 

(*  (c  5  it  M  42        " 

"  ((  0  M  •<  50        ** 

The  extract  does  not  state  the  conditbn  of  the 
com  fed  to  the  100  hogs,  but  I  su^Mse  it  was  fed 
whole  and  uncooked,  and  perhaps  on  the  ear. 
Whether  or  not,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  table  of 
prices,  it  is  profitable  to  Ohio  formers  to  feed  com 
to  hogs,  is  more  than  I  know. 

Here  in  New  England,  it  is  not  profitable  to  fiit- 
ten  swine  on  clear  com,  ungrouno  and  uncooked, 
nor  in  any  form,  if  thesTstem  of  feeding  is  aloose 
and  careless  one ;  but  1  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  with  proper  management,  we  can  make  pork 
at  a  profit. 

Numerous  interesting  accurate  experiments  have 
been  made  in  various  parts  of  tiie  country,  to  de- 
termine the  difference  between  cooked  and  un- 
cooked food  for  fiittening  swine,  and  resulting 
rtly  in  favor  of  the  cooked  food.  The  late 
dolman  made  a  very  valuable  communication 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  detailing  various  experiments  of 
his  in  fattening  pin  upon  Indian  meaL  boiled  with 
water.  Here  are  uie  results  of  three  of  his  ex- 
periments : 

3  pigs  in  18  dajB  oansaaMd  6  bo.  eom,  and  gained  08  lbf.,grMg 


him,  he  frequently  related  to  me  how  he  made  this 
amount  of  pork  vrith  a  bushel  of  com,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  he  knew,  vrith  great  accuracy,  where- 
of he  affirmed.  I  have  now  before  me  the  records 
of  experiments  made  by  several  other  persons,  and 
they  show  that  1  bushel  of  corn,  ground  and 
cooked,  will  make  all  the  way  from  12  to  16  lbs. 
of  pork,  net. 

Taking  the  lower  estimate,  if  1  bushel  of  com 
makes  12  lbs.  of  pork,  then — 


.19 


los 


Wben  pork  mIU  for  6o  per  lb.,  com  bringt  7flc  per  bo. 

it  (t         ^L  t(  ((  f3  U 

u  (t      Y         **  **  84         ** 

I.  it      f^       u  u  90        ** 

((  (t         g  U  .(99  (f 

«  »«     84       "  "  102        « 

But  there  is  another  drcumstance  connected 
with  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  swine,  which,  if 
properly  attended  to  in  practice,  will  make  the 
busmess  more  profitable  than  the  above  table  indi- 
cates :  I  mean  the  great  quantity  of  valuable  com- 
post the  swine  vrill  manufi&cture,  if  supplied  with 
suitable' raw  materials.  There  can  be  no  more 
legitimate  and  pertinent  inquiry  for  the  farmer  of 
New  England  than  this, — ^How  can  I  convert  the 
waste  or  unemployed  vegetable  substances  on  and 
around  my  &rm  into  good  manure  1  In  consider- 
ing, then,  the  policy  or  profit  of  fiittening  svrine, 
the  item  of  manure  must  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  acoount. 

On  the  basis  that  a  bushel  of  com,  ground  into 
meal  and  properly  fed,  will  make  12  lbs.  of  dressed 
pork,  we  vrill  take  four  early  March  pigs,  of  a 
good  breed,  and  when  they  are  six  weeks  old  place 
them  in  a  pen.  I  name  four  pigp,  because  that  is 
about  the  right  number  to  hern  one  pen  together, 
and  excite  one  another  to  eat  and  thnve  well,  and 
work  industriouslvin  tumbling  the  compost  over. 
The  four  pigsshaU  be  fed  till  9  or  10  months  old, 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  be  supplied  vrith  ma- 
terials, in  a  well-arranged  pen,  for  making  manure. 
We  will  state  the  average  price  of  the  fintq^uality 
of  ^rk  at  7  cents  per  lb. ,  which  is  a  low  estimate, 
taking  a  run  of  10  or  12  years  past.  The  aver* 
age  pice  of  com  for  10  years  past,  in  my  locality, 
would  not  exceed  80  cents  per  bui&el ;  but  vre 
will  call  it  84  cents.  With  these  conditions,  the  fidr 
lovring  statemenC  may  be  made : 

Xbe  four  pigi,  fodtUi  9  to  10  noollii  tttige^anTpmptatA 
oom  meal,  will  weigh,  on  an  average,  dreaeed  300 
ma.  each,  or  in  all  1200  lbs.,  woith  7c  per  lb. $84,00 

Bnpplied  with  raw  material,  tbey  wfll  make^  from^  25  to 


Tttai  of  grain  eoosiuiied  18  ba.       Total  gain. 

Averaging  the  three  lot  of  pigs,  the  gross  in- 
crease vras  Ifif  lbs.  One  of  the  pigs  in  the  first 
lot  was  killed  at  the  expiration  of  the  experiment, 
and  his  net  dressed  weight  was  found  to  be  1-5  the 
lees  than  his  groes  live  weight.  If  then  we  deduct 
1-5  from  the  average  gross  gain  of  the  8  pigs,  we 
find  their  net  gain  to  have  Men  13|  lbs.,  or  that  1 
bushel  of  com,  ground  into  meal  and  the  meal 
cooked,  made  13i  lbs.  of  pork,  net. 

The  late  Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  Mas«.,  of 
great  and  varied  experience  in  agricultural  matters, 
was  celebrated,  among  other  things,  for  his  supe- 
rior breeds  of  swine,  and  mode  of  rearingand  mt- 
tening  them.  He  gave  sevwrad  oommimications  to 
the  public,  showing  that  1  bushel  of  com,  fed  in 
the  form  of  d^ked  meal,  will  make  from  12  to  15 
lbs.  of  porky  net  vieight.    In  conversations  with 


loads  of  compost,  meamrlng  85  boaheis  eacli,  and 
rioMy  worth  a  bushel  of  oorn  eaoh  ;  laar  OOloads,  Me. . 


$100,20 

The  following  deductions  must  be  made : 

Worth  of  pigs  at  0  weeks  old,  $2  each. .$8,00 

A  bo.  of  oom  making  121bs.  of  poric,  and  the  pigs  weigh- 
ing  300  lbs.  each,  they  have  eaoh  ooosmned  26  bn  ,i)r 
In  all  100  ba.  at  840 84/)0    $02,00 

BaUmoe,  ever  and  above  84  oeata  per  bo.  Ibr  the  ooftt,  of 
17  cents  per  bo.,  or  In  aU. 


The  above  balance  of  $17,20  vriU  weU  pay  the 
labor  of  feeding  and  of  supplyinf  compost  ma- 
terials, and  a  pile  of  compost  has  oeen  prepared, 
at  a  cheap  cost,  which  will  make  a  good  mark 
wh«raver  apptied  on  theftru. 

The  f<neg(Nng  calealations  are  in  a  good  dome 
based  on  anenments  made  by  other  persons ;  Imt 
on  a  careful  review  of  my  own  practice  for  several 
years  past,  I  can  furnish  a  statement  showing  the 
profit  of  fiktiening  swine  in  a  more  favorable  light 
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than  the  above  aooount  pieeents.  Before  giyiog 
my  own  aocount,  however,  a  few  oonsideratioiis 
will  be  mentioned,  which  though  more  or  less  in- 


cidental, are  yet  quite  important  to  the  subject  er.    Dunng  thi«  period,  also,  the  refuse  ap^es. 


in  hand. 

In  fattening  swine,  yery  much  of  the  profit  de- 
pends upon  me  breed  of  hoes  fed ;  some  breeds 
paying  a  eood  profit  for  what  they  consume,  while 
others,  fed  OB  the:  same  amount  and  quality  of 
materials,  barely  pay  or  make  a  loss  on  what  they 
eat.  Crosses  or  the  Suffolks  or  Mackays  with  our 
best  lareer  breeds  are  certain  to  pay  well  for  fat- 
teining,  if  poperly  fed.  The  best  practical  pigs, 
howev«r,  that  I  haye  had  any  experience  with,  am 
those  made  by  a  half-and-half  cross  between  the 
Suffolk  and  Mackay  breeds.  The  cross-bloods 
possess  the  essenHal  qualities  of  early  maturity 
and  a  tendency  to  take  on  flesh  rapidly,  combined 
with  bone  enough  to  stand  up  straight  on  their 
le^  till  the  time  of  slaughter ;  and  can  easily  be 
made  to  weigh  from  300  to  400  lbs.,  at  ten  months 
old.  With  such  pigs,  I  ahra^^  feed  out  my  com 
courageously,  ana  railixe  a  satisfoctory  return  for 
it  in  pork  and  compost. 

The  amount  and  yalne  of  the  compost  made  dur- 
ing the  time  the  pigs  are  fattening,  will  depend 
upon  the  care  and  system  used  in  supplying 
materials  to  them,  m  a  well-arranged  pen. 
nukterials  thrown  to  the  pigs  a  little  at  a  time  and 
often,  may  be  waste  or  unemployed  substances, 
of  every  name,  which  ate  rich  m  yegetable  matter 
— HBRieh  as  muck,  scrapingis  from  the  forest,  thick- 
ly-matted turf,— ^spedafiy  if  from  a  soil  diJBferent 
in  kind  from  that  to  which  the  compost  is  to  be 
applied, ---green  brakes  and  bashes  of  a  year's 
growth,  green  weeds  of  every  kind,  the  rich  wash 
oebterii^  in  hollows,  strawy  horse-manure  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  preeerved  from  damage,  be- 
fore wanted  for  the  land,  Ae,,  Soo.  The  pen  for 
four  pigs  should  not  exceed  some  15  feet  square ;  or 
perhaps  the  best  pionortion,  considerine  the  con- 
venience of  getting  we  material*  in,  and  the  com- 
post out  of  the  pen,  is  some  10  or  12  feet  wide, 
D^  16  feet  loiu^thusooncentmtingthe  dropping 
within  a  smalTspaoet  making  the  compost  up  m 
height  rather  than  in  length  and  width,  ana  les- 
sening exposure  to  evi^rotion.  The  pen  riiould 
be  dry,  cool  and  airy,  in  distinetioh  from  a  dough, 
should  not  be '  in  a  dark,  miry,  foul  place  away 
down  under  the  bam,  and  should  be  covered  witn 
a  loof-— a  cheap  one  will  do.  Shelled  corn  should 
be  occasionally  forked  into  the  compost,  to  encour- 
age the  pigB  to  work.  There  should  be  a  feeding' 
apartment,  leadine  out  of  the  compost  pen,  and  al- 
ways kept  perfeot^  sweet  and  clean. 

For  feeding  the  {dgs  the  first  8  or  10  weeks  of 
what  may  be  oaUed  the  forcing  or  fattening  pro- 
cess, or  mj  through  September  and  October,  it  is 
well  to  raise  a  mixed  crop  of  the  liehter  ^ins,  as 
peas  and  oAts,  or  barley  and  oats ;  Tor  this  land  of 
teed  eausea  the  pigs  to  make  more  bone  and  siae  of 
carcase  in  piosortioa  to  what  they  ^in  in  ptak, 
than  corn-meal  does«  For  this  penod,  I  jprefer 
peas  and  oats  to  any  other  gram^  and  sow  for  the 
purpose  H  bushel  of  pess  vrith  U  bushel  of  oats 
to  tne  acre.  The  produet  is  about  the  right  mix- 
tose  for  feeding ;  and  grooad  into  meal  ami  fed  in 
ahoat  equal  quantities  with  cooked  v^^bles, 
the  pi^  omanienoe  fattening  finely,  whi&  at  the 
flame  time  they  make  bone  aad  ciow  rapidly,  so 
that  fbd  tbe  ioUowing  two  imnm  oa  cam  and 


oob-meal  they  easily  attain  a  weight  of  from  SCO 
to  400  lbs.  each,  dressed,  and  are  strons  enough 
in  their  le^  to  stand  up  well  till  the  day  of  slaught- 


small  potatoes,  and  meaner  portions  of  yarioiu 
root  and  garden  crops,  some  or  all  of  which  are 
always  a&rded  bv  the  farm,  may  be  advantageous- 
ly  cooked  and  fed  to  the  pi^fs.  A  boiler  should  be 
set  in  a  convenient  place  tor  cooking  swine-feod, 
and  the  boiling  may  be  effected  with  very  cheap 
fuel.  Two  tube  should  be  provided  to  receive  Use 
boiled  food,  and  fed  from  altematoly, — the  mate- 
rials in  onco  undergoiqg  the  desirable  fermenta- 
tion while  feeding  from  the  other.  The  cooked 
veffetablej,  smoking  hot,  should  be  placed  in  the 
tuD  in  layers  vrith  the  ground  peas  and  oats,  the 
whole  mashed  fine  together,  and  after  standxnr 
covered  an  hour  or  so,  the  vrash  of  the  dairy  ana 
kitchen  may  he  added,  making  a  thick  aoup  of 
the  mass,  which  may  then  stand  to  undergo  a 
moderate  fermentation.  If  fermentation  however 
is  carried  too  far,  the  quality  of  i^he  food  will  be 
injured ;  but  if  suffered  to  proceed  to  a  mild  de- 
gree, the  food  is  the  more  readily  dissolved  by  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach,  and  more  fully  appropriat- 
ed in  the  carease. 

For  the  last  7  or  8  weeks,  or  through  November 
and  Deeemb(»r  till  the  time  fyr  slaughtering,  I 

? refer  cooked  com  and  cob-meal  to  any  other  feed, 
he  meal  is  more  light  and  bulky  than  clear  com- 
meal ;  ewells  very  much  by  cookii^ ;  distends  with- 
out overloading  the  stomach  ;  is  not  so  concentra- 
ted but  what  its  nutritive  properties  are  easily  and 
fhlly  diluted  and  aasimilated  ;  and  the  ground 
cob,  besides  its  conriderable  amount  of  nutritive 
mattev,  is  known  to  possess  alkaline  ^perties 
which  go  to  neutralise  tho  too  neat  acidity  apt 
to  be  produced  in  the  stomach  by  ground  com. 
An  accurate  experiment  has  been  made  in  Virgi- 
nia, to  ascertain  the  amount  of  saccharine  or  nu- 
tritive matter  in  the  com  cob.  Ten  bushels  of 
com  and  cob,  and  ten  bushels  of  clear  shelled 
com,  were  in  separate  lots  subjected  to  distilhi- 
tion.  The  ten  bush^of  cera  and  cob  yield- 
ed thirteen  gallons  of  spirits,  and  the  ten  bush- 
els of  clear  oom  eighteen  gallons.  Allowing 
that  the  ten  busheis  of  com  and  cOb  would  have 
eiven  five  bushels  of/rtielled  com,  there  would  be 
feft  as  the  product  of  the  cobs,  four  gallone  of  spir- 
it, or  nearfy  half  as  much  as  vras  afforded  b^y  five 
bushels  of  com. 

Having  thus  stated  the  incidental  but  impor- 
tant considerations  connected  with  the  question  I 
am  attempting  to  determine,  I  am  now  jprepared 
to  make  out  an  aooount  of  the  profit  of  mttening 
swixke,  based  on  personal  knowledge  and  practice. 

Four  early  March  pijn,  of  a  first  rate  breed,  are 
plac^  in  a  pen  when  o  weeks  old,  or  about  tbe 
middle  of  April.  Those  of  the  same  age  are  se* 
lected>  and  if  all  of  one  litter  so  much  the  better, 
as  they  will  be  more  hkeHj  to  live  in  peaoe  togeth- 
er. From  a^ut  the  middle  of  April  UU  the  fiisi 
of  September,  which  is  about  20  weeks,  they  ore 
kept  on  l^^teheap  food,  as  the  vrash  of  the  dairy 
and  kitchen,  vrith  a  little  com  and  cob-meal  ado- 
ed  afler  the  first  4  to  6  weeks ;  and  they  also  have 
the  weeds  and  othw  green  tcash  of  the  garden 
thrown  to  them  from  time  to  time.  After  looking 
the  matter  over  carefulhr,  X  have  concluded  thai 
if  the  light  and  mixed  £od  of  this  ptfiod  is  e^« 
mated  as  of  theayerage  value,  par  day,  of  8  quavts 
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of  ooni  snd  oob-maal,  that  will  certaialj  equal, 
«ad  I  think  exceed,  the  real  oost  of  kedpinj^.-— 
l^ght  quarts  of  eom  and  oob-mealper  day,  w  ^6 
qaartB  per  week,  or  35  bueh^  for  20  weeks,  equal 
to  17A  DUfihela  of  clear  corn,  the  price  of  whiodi  we 
will  call  85  cents  per  bushel,  thou^  the  aTCvage 
prioe  of  corn  for  ten  years  past  m  the  region 
around  me  will  not  exceed  80  cents ;  say  then 

I7*lMuhelsofeorn,M85eperba $14,87 

Ibe  miller's  toU  for  grinliag»btt.ooniMidoob, 

at  4c  per  bu 1.40    $ie,2fr 

Ikroogh  Sept.  and  Oct.,  which  Is  a^  wcdks,  the  * 
twa  pigs  have  4  bo.  per  tey  of  peMADdwUL 
ground,  mixed  with  i  bo.  per  dajr  of  cooked 
hot  vegetables,  the  whole  sUghfly  fennented  } 
tliey  GODTOme,  then,  %k  bu.  of  peas  and  oats 
per  week,  or  aoy  80  bo.  In  the  8*  weeks,  worth 
aOcperbo. 1»»W 

also,  30  ba.  small  potatoes,  or  other  retase  vege- 
tables, worth,  cooked,  Mc  per  bo.,  wUcb  is 
rather  high - «iP<» 

nie  miller's  toll  for  80  bo.  peas  and  oats,  at  4o 

perba - -li« 

Zliraigh  November  and  December,  till  killing 
time,  say  8  weeks,  the  four  pigs  have,  on  an 
aYcmge,  the  meal  made  from  1  bn.  of  groaad 
com  and  cob,  per  day,  well  cooked,  whkdi  ia 
T  bo.  com  and  cob  per  week,  or  M  bo.  in  all, 
equal  to  28  bu.  of  com,  worth  86c  per  ba 88,80 

na  for  grinding  M  ba.  com  and  cob,  4c  per  ba. . ..S^ 

Worth  of  (he  four  pigs  at  0  weeks  old,  $2  each 8^ 


26,30 


Total  eost  of  fltttening  the  four  pfgs $76.61 

13ie  other  side  of  the  account : 

When  sUogbterad,  the  pl^s  will  average  800  lbs. 
each,  dressed,  or  wUl  weigh  I^  lbs.  the 
ftynr,  worth  7c  per  lb 84,00 

fhey  have  prepand  80  Jeads  of  compost,  between 
the  16th  of  April  and  1st  of  Jan.,  worth  a 
bushel  of  com,  or86cperload 35,60   100,60 

Dednctcoatof  atttmlng 76,61 


rather  a  high  price  in.  proipOEiien  to  ihe  prioe  ef 
pork,  may  fiad  it  advisable,  in  iiatening  swine,  to 
feed  more  hurgely  of  oooked  T^getahks.aiid  less  of 
grain  than  is  my  ousfeom,  aad  take  up  with  a  less 
amount  of  pock. 

For  one,  1  am  satisfie4  that  it  is  profitable  to 
fiUten  a  good  breed  of  swine  here  in  New  England, 
IMTOvided  the  business  in  all  its  departments  is 
managed  iindenstandingly  and  with  strict  systeai. 
I  have  to  say  to  my  brother  fiwmers,  tiiat  before 
purohasing  (own  maaures  "very  laigsly,  or  send- 
ing money  off  for  foreign  oonoentnSed  fertilisev, 
it  IS  well  to  look  about  and  see  if  the  cheaper  ma- 
terials and  means  at  home  are  iuUy  esoij^yod  for 
fertilijsiitt  the  soil  at  a  less  oost.  The  sahstonaes 
near  at  band  a&d  fit  for  making  a  rich  compost, 
are  none  the  less  valuable  as  fertilisers  bettose 
they  lie  common  and  in  abundance  on  enrery  hand. 

F.  HOLBSOOK. 

BroUlebaro\  March  4, 1854. 


Balance,  over  and  above  market  price  of  the  mar 

terlals  consumed $38,09 

MMMORAsnxnt. — It  the  prfoe  of  com  were  $1  pttr  bo.,  then  on 
a»lU  and  »bnidMUor  com  fci  the  above  acosoatof eoataf 
fattening,  there  would  be  an  addilion  of  16g  per  bushel,  making 
an  Increased  cost  of  $8,82. 

So  far  as  I  can  judse,  or  have  reason  to  believe, 
tlie  above  statement  of  the  oost  of  getting  four  pigs 
of  a  first-rate  breed  up  to  the  weight  of  300  lbs. 
eaclft  dressed,  is  plenty  large  enough ;  but  if  the 
reader  should  insist  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  made  larg- 
er, I  in  turn  may  with  propriety  claim  additions 
to  the  other  idde  of  the  statement,  while  the  aver- 
age prioe  of  com  for  a  run  of  10  years  post  would 
not,  m  my  region  of  country,  exceed  80  cents  per 
bushel,  my  pork  has  on  an  average  sold  for  more 
tban  7  cents  per  lb. ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  an  extra  quality  of  pork,  such  as  the 
svstem.  of  feeding  a  first-class  breed  of  pigs  as 
aix>ve  described  may  always  make,  will  any  year 
command,  in  any  connderable  market,  from  j|  to 
1|  or  2  cents  per  lb.  more  than  the  current  price 
of  pork.  As  for  the  weight  of  the  pigs,  I  may 
claim  some  100  lbs.  or  more  addition  on  the  four ; 
and  as  for  the  compost  made  b^  the  pigs,  I  hod 
better  pay  one  dollar  a  load  for  it  rather  than  not 
have  it. 

By  feeding  the  four  pigs  from  Sept.  let,  to  about 
Dec.  1st,  on  a  greater  quantity  oi  oooked  vegeta- 
bles and  a  less  quantity  of  meal  per  day  than  is 
reckoned  in  the  above  account,  the  expense  of  feed- 
ing would  be  lessened ;  but  in  oflbetythe  pigs  tims 
fed,  and  killed  at  the  age  of  10  months,  would 
mot  weigh  as  much,  the  texture  of  the  pork  would 
not  be  as  firm,  nor  the  price  quite  as  high  as  if 
M  as  stated  in  the  account  above.  Still,  larmers 
tttoated  in  j^cm^Aes  rather  unfimnaUe  to  the 
''""^^"Sle  raismg  of  grain,  and  where  it  asommands 


for  the  ireuf  Bugland  Farmer, 

PBTJinSO  OKOHASM. 

Ma.  FabmMi: — ^Were  a  tree^fled  withspeeeh, 
vdutt  complaints  should  we  hear  on  visiting  most 
orchards  in  New  England .  Of  hai«h  treatment— 
oommenoiag  with  that  bane  of  all  nurseries  aad 
young  trees,  the  murderous  jack-knife  in  the  nur- 
sery— then  tarn  fVom  its  place,  leaving  a  large 
portion  of  its  roots,  and  set  as  we  wonlda stake  to 
struggle  by  itself.  The  poor  tree  hesitates  a  year 
or  two  whether  to  attempt  a  new  eristeneeor  gife 
up  the  ghost  without  further  struggling — many 
01  tiiem,  parti(mlarly  root-grafted  trees  grown  in 
hot-beds  of  manure,  very  sensibly  preftr  the  latter 
course;   and  who  can  blame  them! 

For  afew  years  past  many  places  In  New  lis^ 
land  have  been  flooded  with  tall  shrubbery,  tma- 
named  apple  trees,  by  unprincipled  or  ignorsat 
speculat(»e  from  Western  New  xoric.  Hiese have 
been  sold  by  calling  on  individuals  and  g^ing 
orders  for  trees  (?)  to  be  sent  the  next  seseoa. 
The  seller  has  a  speech  f«r  every  00^,  stereotrped 
for  him  by  the  owner  before  starting,  and  tain  so 
learnedly  of  the  height  of  Ins  trees,  their  rapid 
growth  and  root  gntfts,  that  he  induces  many  to 
engage  them  in  advance.  The  trees  are  leoeived 
in  due  time,  and  the  purchaser,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, finds  a  bun^  of  long  switches  of  some 
three  years'  growth  grafted  on  piecesdf  muiiktted 
roots,  instead  Of  such  trees  as  he  expected.  But, 
he  says,  perhaps  they  mav  grow— 4t  is  a  small  mat- 
ter to  quarrel  about,  so  he  plants  them  fiv  an  or- 
chard, and  in  three  years  a  goodporticm  of  them 
are  not  to  be  found  in  this  world. 

Such  as  have  been  reared  in  New  £^;)«iMlin  the 
good  old  way,  practiced  and  taught  by  our  Fac^ 
then,  are  more  hardy,  and  commence  a  new  strug- 
gle .  Removed  from  the  protection  of  th^  fellows 
m  the  nursery,  they  attempt  to  protect  theur  na- 
ked trunks  from  our  bummg  suns  by  twigs  and 
leaves,  but  arostill  pursued  by  the  eld  enemy,  the 
jack-*kjaife,  if  the  owner  finds  time  to  nee  it.    Af- 


ter Rowing  in  a  state  of  half  starvation  in  a  soil 
depnved  of  its  original  ingnedients  necenary  fbr 
their  health  and  productiveness  until  thoraughly 
diseased,  they  then  attempt  a  new  existenee  by 
throwing  out  new  limbs  or  sprouts,  bat  ase  now 
met  by  the  axe  and  handHam,  the  M^routs  ate 
bi^en  off  and  the  large  limbs  jgf&oved  in  quaati- 
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ti3B,  in  Muraii  or  April,  when  the  owner,  haying 
completed  his  winter's  work,  has  time  to  do  it. 
As  warm  weather  approaches,  a  poisonous  sap 
rans  from  the  woonds,  blackening  and  killing  the 
bark,  when  a  few  years  ends  their  nuserable  ex- 
istence. 

This  may  look  like  a  fimcy  sketch,  but  I  ask  any 
intelligent  cultivator,  looking  at  cause  and  ^ect, 
if  it  is  not  the  true  cause  why  so  many  orchards 
in  New  Enriuid  are  worthless  at  fif^  years  of  age, 
instead  of  being  healthy  and  fruitful  at  two  hun- 
dred years  dd,  as  they  would  be  with  proper  treat- 
ment. 

A  tree  left  to  itself  needs  little  or  no  pruning. 
Look  at  our  fields,  where  we  fii^  owners  of  taste, 
we  find  a  liberal  supply  of  shade^rees  where  Dame 
Nature  planted  the  seeds  and  has  taken  all  the 
care  of  them.  Does  she  not  dispose  of  all  the 
small  twigs  and  leaves  on  the  bodies  as  soon  as  she 
has  no  further  use  for  them?  And,  as  a  whole, 
does  she  not  form  as  good  or  even  better,  more 
healthy  and  graceful  tops,  than  we  find  eenerall^ 
in  orchards  that  haye  boen  liberally  aiaed  witi 
the  jack-knife  and  handnnwt  C^tainly  from 
auch  a  teacher  we  ought  to  be  able  to  take  some 
practical  lessons.  I  do  not  say  that  pruning  is 
never  necessary,  but  do  say  that,  in  the  culture  of 
trees,  nature  should  be  studied  and  aidedf  never 
thwarted, 


When  one  procures  trees  for  orchard  planting, 
his  incmiry  should  be,  not  how  tall  ?  but  what  is 
their  diameter  at  the  base  ? — are  they  <m  entire 
roots  ?--at  what  distance  have  they  grovrn  from 
each  other  in  the  nursery  t — ^what  has  been  their 
exposure  to  winds! — have  they  been  once  or  twice 
transplanted  and  cultivated  so  as  to  be  well  filled 
with  fibrous  roots  1-— and  have  they  been  grovni  in 
ordinary  soil,  or  have  the^  a  forced  erowth  by 
stimulating  manures  t  I  will  not  insult  the  com- 
mon sense  of  any  man  by  sajring  what  answer 
should  be  given  to  these  questions.  No  tree  re- 
quirkig  a  stake  should  be  planted  in  an  orchard. 
if  not  rooted  and  (povm  enough  to  stand  alone 
against  i^  winds  vnthoat,  throw  it  aside  as  use- 
less. 

Trees  properly  planted  require  attention  during 
the  first  few  years  to  form  a  wdll  bahinced  top. 


taking  out  some  and  shortening  othbr  limbs.  After 
this  the  pruning  required  is  very  trifling— in  most 
trees  none  during  the  ordinary  life  of  man.  But 
in  this  wicked  world  we  must  take  thinss  as  they 
are  and  not  as  they  should  be,  or  would  have  been, 
with  proper  early  attention  and  culture,  and  as 
&r  as  practicable,  remedy  evils  already  existing. 

The  most  common  error  in  pruning  is  thinning 
out  the  whole  interior  or  central  portion  of  a  tree 
to  <<iet  in  the  sun,"  *ihns  destroying  one-half  of 
the  bearing  bnmdiee,  leaving  long,  naked  limbe 
producing  fruit  only  at  the  ends  beyond  the  reach 
of  anything  larger  than  a  raccoon,  vrithout  the 
aid  of  lon^  ladders,  lessening  the  quantity  of  fruit 
and  hnjunng  the  quality.  Apples  protected  by 
leaves  are  much  better,  larger  and  fairer,  (being 
novm  as  Nature  designed,)  than  when  grown  on 
the  ends  of  long  branches,  exposed  to  the  sun  in 
July  and  August.  In  the  cool,  moist  and  cloudy 
atmosphere  of  England ,  this  course  is  not  only  pro- 
per but  necesssry,  some  of  our  American  apples 
even  requiring  the  trees  to  be  trained  to  a  wall  to 
lipen  tMr  fruit,  but  the  course  practiced  and 
twigkt  by  the  (lit  Eof^HOi  eultivaton  is  for  their 


climate,  not  for  ours.  A  tree  properiy  trained  bt 
them  in  a  few  years  may  be  ruined  by  the  hot 
suns  and  cold  winters  of  New  England. 

Trees  require  different  training,  depending  on 
varieties.  A  course  i»^oper  to  perfect  the  North- 
em  Spy  or  Newtown  Pippin  is  wron^  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  northern  varieties  gen- 
erally. 

When  old  trees  are  grafted, a  yery  di£Eereat 
course  of  thinning  out  is  neoessary,  and  generallj 
during  the  first  few  years  it  is  necessary  to  cut  oat 
many  of  the  grafts.  It  is  of  little  use  to  jprune 
old  trees  standing  on  vrom  out  soils  (as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  our  old  orchards)  without  first 
cultivating,  manuring  and  supplying  alkalies,  of 
which  the  soil  has  beSomo  exhausted ;  but  as  this 
article  is  already  quite  too  long,  1  shiEdl  say  noth- 
ing of  cultivation. 

When  a  tree  throws  out  sprouts  on  its  branches 
it  is  a  sure  indication  of  disease,  and  the  natural 
remedy  is  to  leave  the  best  to  form  new  limbs  aiibd 
gradually  remove  the  old  branches.  If  this  is  done 
irith  the  first  sprouts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leaye 
very  few,  and  cut  out  old  branches  accordingly. 
Old  decayed  trees  which  have  been  entirely  neg- 
lected, when  filled  with  vigorous  shoots,  can  in  a 
few  years  have  entire  new  tors  by  reserving  the 
strongest  in  proper  places  ana  cutting  out  aU  the 
old  limbs.  These,  every  man  understands,  should 
be  cut  dose  to  the  growinglimbs,  and  so  as  to  heal 
well,  and  covered  vrith  some^comnosition.  Tte 
best  I  have  ever  tried  is  composed  or  tar  thickened 
vrith  brick  dust,  and  applied  when  vrarm  with  & 
brush.  Grafting  wax  or  Gum  Shellac  dissolved  in 
Alcohol  is  liable  to  peel  off  on  large  limbs. 

The  time  for  general  pruning  in  New  England 
is  in  June  or  cany  in  July,  after  the  first  erowth. 
The  sap  is  then  rapidly  formed,  and  descends  from 
the  leaves  so  that  all  fresh  cuts  commence  closing 
immediately.  Large  dead  and  dying  limbe  may 
be  cut  through  the  summer,  September  and  Oc- 
tober, if  covered  vrith  composition.  All  wjunter 
pruning  is  bad.  February,  Maarch  and  Apnl  are 
the  worst  three  months  in  the  year  for  pruning 
any  trees.  Sap  soon  after  ascends,  flows  mm  the 
fresh  wounds  made  by  cutting  large  limbe,  poison- 
ing and  killing  the  bark,  and,  if  a  general  pruning 
b  then  done,  it  is  very  destructive. 

I  am  aware  that  vrinter  or  early  spring  pruning 
is  advocated  by  many  yery  intelligent  men,  but  in 
a  country  where  every  winter  the  themoineter  falls 
from  10^  to  20«  below  zero  it  is  far  better  to  let 
trees  alone.  If  any  one  will  notice  an  orchard  so 
treated  (and  it  is  often  done)  — see  i  t  aeain  in  August 
with  the  black  and  dead  bark  on  linibs  and  h^eB 
caused  by  flow  of  sap,  and  mark  its  progress  a  few 
years,  he  must  be  satisfied  it  may  be  as  well  to  cut 
a  tree  at  the  root  and  remove  it  entire,  as  to  •  cut 
off  one-fourth  of  its  top  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring.  G.  GoomtiGB. 

Burlington,  F/.,  March,  1854. 


Rkmarks. — ^We  bespeak  for  this  article  more 
than  the  ordinary  attention  of  the  reader. 


BT  Many  who  find  the  day  too  long,  think  life 
too  short;  but  short  as  life  is,  some  find  it  long 
eoovgh  to  outHye  their  ohaiaoters,  Jiheir  oonstitii-> 
tione,  ud  their  estates. 
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WHBEB  BOBS  ALL  THE  COEV  GO  TO! 

When  we  read  of  the  twenty-fiye  thousand  boah- 
eifl  b(  corn  raised  in  a  tingle  year,  by  Mr.  Ells- 
WOKTH,  in  Indiana,  and  of  the  ten,  fifteen,  twen- 
ty, and  twenty-five  hundred  barrels  produced  on 
single  plantations  or  farms  in  Virginia  or  Ohio, 
beside  the  vast  aggreg^  from  the  smaller  planta- 
tioDB  and  fknna  seatteted  thiongh  the  land,  well 
Bay  we  inquire,  ''where  can  it  all  go  to  t" 

On  looking  at  the  pages  of  the  <*  UnUed  SUUes 
Economist ^^^  a  most  yaluable  paper  printed  at  New 
York,  and  principally  devoted  to  money  matters, 
oommeroe,  manufi&ctures  and  state  of  the  markets, 
we  find  at  least  a  paartial  solution  to  the  question. 

This  paper  gives  a  statement  of  the  com  shipped 
from  the  port  of  New  York  within  the  diort 
spJEtoe  of  two  weeks  ending  March  11, 1854,  as  fol- 
loYTs:— 

To  lirerpool,   .    .    .* SOI,738%«adielf. 

ToBelfiwt, 12,M01      " 

To  Qaeenstown, 18,016 

To  Olatgov,  . 


To  London, 7,47S  •* 

To  BritiflhN.  A.  Coloniefl, 1^0  " 

To  BritUh  West  IndiM, 830  «< 

ToOub*, 6M  *< 

From  Philadelphia,  mostly  to  Liverpool : 

Corn,  802,037  biuhels.  Corn  Meal,  63,230  boiheb. 

FtOTxt  Boston,  to  for^gn  ports : 

Oom,  7,512  buheU.  Corn  Meal,  1,660  bttshels. 

From  Baltimore,  to  foreign  pons  : 

Com,  09,446  bofllNte.  Corn  Meal,  720  bashela. 

We  subjoin  the  following  table  as  affording  at 
a  glance  the  amount  exported  in  a  single  week, 
and  also  the  aggregate  since  Jan.  1.  Compara- 
tirdy  little  is  sent  from  the  Southern  ports,  most 
of  it  being  first  brought  North,  and  re-shipped  to 
foreign  ports. 

Sxpocte  of  Com  firom  New  York  to  fiwelgn  ports  fbr  the  week 
ending  March  0,  1864,  compared  wiUi  the  corresponding  week 
eriatt  jrear : 


posed  of  by  sending  it  off  to  feed  our  hungry  breth- 
ren across  the  water.  We  have  no  idea  that  this  is 
any  thing  like  the  true  amount  sent  out  of  the 
oountzy;  but  if  it  is,  it  is  only  a  moiety  oftiia 
whole  amount  expended. 

Com  meal  has  now  become  an  article  of  food 
in  almost  all  fiunilies  of  the  county,  so  that  vast 
quantities  are  required  for  this  purpose  ;  then  look 
at  the  immense  amount  fed  to  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
poultry  and  sheep.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  in 
New  Enghuid  but  uses  its  nx  to  ten  thousand  bush* 
els  a  year,  of  southern  com,  in  addition  to  the 
products  of  its  own  acres,  and  then  must  be  added 
the  vast  amount  used  for  distillation. 

Even  in  New  England,  the  com  crop  is  an  easy 
and  profitable  one  to  raise,  with  a  ready  maricet 
at  the  door  of  any  fiitrmer  who  produces  it.  War 
or  no  war,  a  large  surplus  beyond  our  own  vrants 
vrill  be  needed ;  in  this  view  it  becomes  us  as  fiar* 
mere,  to  see  if  we  cannot  produce  enough  for  our 
own  wants  and  keep  our  cash  for  some  other  pur- 
poses than  expending  it  for  com. 


Llrerpoool, 
GUuieew, 


Bush.     Value.       Bush.      Valine. 
86478    $67,128    120,434    $127,479 
^  20,74%     20,746 


Harre, 

British  West  Indies, 

Coba, 

New  Grenada, 

Total  Com, 

Total  in  Febniarj, 
Tota.1  in  January, 
fifakoe  Jan.1, 


8,080 
668 

240 

96,816 

109,982 

42,840 

248,638 


6,027 
448 

170 

$76,866 
31,090 


8,806 
100 
840 


8,660 
100 
418 


164,430   $162,892 

656,696   $664,664 
383,927      327,498 


172,0410,004,063  1,044,464 

Now  if  we  multiply  the  amount  sent  from  the 
angle  port  of  New  York  in  one  week  by  the  52 
weeks  m  a  year^we  shall  have  the  enormous  amount 
of  dght  millions  and  eight  thousand  bushels  sent 
from  a  single  port  in  one  year  ! 

Then  we  have  gathered  above,  that,  the  sum  of 
444,481  bushels  have  been  sent  iRrom  the  ports  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  in  about  two 
Heeks,  which,  multiplied  by  26,  half  of  the  weeks 
in  the  year,  would  give  an  aggregate  of  eleven  mil- 
lion, Jhe  hundred  and  fiflf-sis  thotisandy  five  hun- 
dred and  sit  bushels  ^  making  19,664,606  bttsfaeb  di*- 


WELLS*  PATEHT  OBASS  SEED  SOWER. 

The  above  represents  the  mode  of  operating  a 
very  dedrable  and  ingenious  hand-impl«nent  for 
sowing  grass  seed.  It  is  a  simple  hopper  with  a 
nnc  bottom  perforated  vnth  holes,  of  equal  siie 
and  distance  apart;  the  seed  is  distributed  by 
means  of  a  flat  rod  on  the  bottom,  extending  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  notches  corresponding 
with  the  holes  in  the  sine,  and  notched  on  each 
side,  which  keeps  the  seed  in  motion,  and  equally 
divided  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  worked 
by  a  small  lever  on  the  side,  to  which  is  attached 
a  guago  by  which  the  machine  can  ber^ulated  to 
sow  any  quantity  desired ;  it  sowd  the  seed  very 
accurately,  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is 
neat,  simple  and  cheap.  It  is  very  useful  to  the 
farmer,  for  the  easy,  rapid  and  perfect  performance 
of  a  labor  otherwise  very  difficult.    Price  $4. 


FisOT  Annual  Rxpobt  of  thb  Sbcrbtabt  or 
x  BoAsn  or  AaRicuLirniE. — Wo  have  exam- 
ined this  Report  sufliciently  to  come  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  most  valuable  document  that  has  yet 
been  issued  i*  this  State,  on  agricultural  subjects. 
It  is  writtf^a  in  a  dear  and  comprehensive  style, 
and*     .» phraseology  so  phun  and  dizeot  that  BO 
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one  will  find  diffieulty  in  undarBtanding  all  its 
parts.  We  shall  improve  the  eariiest  moment  to 
^>eak  of  it  more  at  length  and  giye  the  reader 
extraets  from  its  pages.  Mr.  Seoretaiy  Flint  has 
done  himself  great  credit  in  tiie  production  of  this 
Report,  and  the  document  b  an  honor  to  the  Bt^ite 
vnder  whose  auspices  it  has  been  produced. 


Tvr  tht  Jfew  England  Femur. 

BBS-OVLTUBB— So.  8. 

Another  obslads  to  leo^altnre  consists  in  Hie 
iettruction  of  the  bees  by  the  bee-keeper. 

This  cruel  and  barbarous  custom  still  prevails 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  every  portion 
of  the  country.    It  neoessarilv  prevents  the  le- 

gtimate  and  iifftuTal  increase  or  colonies,  and  Um- 
I  greatly  the  profits  which  might  otherwise  be 
teived  nom  them.  This  has  been  done  under  the 
mistaken  appreheonon  that  this  procedure  be- 
iOomes  necessarv  in  order  to  secure  the  avails  of 
their  labor.  This  policy  is  about  as  wise  as  it 
would  be  for  the  poultry-keeper  to  destroy  his 
fowls  in  order  to  get  jDOSsession  of  the  eggs  which 
are  found  vnthin,  or  it  reminds  one  of  the  woman 
who,  as  the  Latin  fable  relates,  had  in  her  posses- 
non  a  hen,  which  laid  daily  a  golden  egg,  and 
being  somewhat  avaricious  in  her  tendency,  killed 
the  hen  hoping  to  come  into  possession  of  all  the 
|{olden  eggs  at  once.  The  case  is  this,  in  most 
instancas  there  is  a  destruction  of  bees  to  the  value 
of  $5,00  in  order  to  secure  three  or  four  dollars 
worth  of  honev.  In  mani^  instances  the  ratio  of 
profit  is  much  less  than  this,  and  it  is  nroflt  the 
Daokward  vray.  This  mode  of  proeeaure  does 
not  pertain  to  any  successful  system  of  bee-cul- 
ture. How  very  afferent  the  result,  in  a  series  of 
years,  when  all  the  increase  is  kept  alive  and  kept 
itwittrk. 

Another  obstacle  to  bee-culture  is  found  in  the 
rdtictance  of  veiy  many  persons  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise. 

This  reluctance  has  its  origin  in  fear.  It  a: 
ftom  the  fact  that  bees  are  furnished  with  a  little 
fomidaUe  weapon  of  defence,  whose  sharp  point 
U  much  dreaded  by  those  who  are  very  imperfect- 
ly acquainted  with  them,  but  very  little  dreaded 
by  the  experienced  apiarian.  He  knows*  that  it 
18  merely  a  weapon  oi  defence,  and  not  one  which 
is  used  m  sport.  It  is  employed  only  in  desperate 
cascp,  or  those  which  are  considered  desperate,  in 
which  they  are  willing  to  die  in  the  oonflicti  The 
bee  when  it  stings  leaves  its  sting  in  the  wound, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  torn  off  with 
it,  and  he  dies  soon  after.  The  experienced  apia- 
rian gives  his  bees  to  understand  eJBurly,  by  very 
da«tious  and  eentle  management  at  fint,  that  they 
•M  not  to  be  harmed  by  any  of  his  manipulations. 
In  other  words,  his  bees  soon  become  accustomed 
to  his  presence  and  are  not  annoyed  by  it,  and  are 
not  tempted  to  use  upon  him  tneir  weanona  oT 
defence.  Hence  his  fears  are  at  an  end.  He  finds 
faiB  bees  are  domesticated  or  rendered  manageable 
in  the  same  way  and  upon  the  same  principle  as 
any  other  creature  which  is  subiect  to  his  control, 
viz:  hjfamiUarity,  gentit/ conaucted  at  first  f  and 
often  repeated,  until  they  are  no  longer  Rtrangers, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  trouble. 

North  BridgewateTf  Mass, 


THE  BEE  AlfD  THE  CRICKET. 

ST  oBoan  KC». 
A  Bm,  ooi  4»/,  iaaibor  lay. 

Or  f»th«r  WM  looA  «f  faumming  } 
Bosy  and  blitbe,  tokiog  fais  tithe 

or  ^^aaiM,  mini,  and  canmln.*' 

A  Cricket  near  was  in  high  cheer, 

OhMnylaHvelxdlltr; 
tte  fPork  M  dnvlse  he  tteoghi  *'«U  tadlsv'*— 

Vor  toil  he  fdt  no  pi^. 

Vwsm  flommw  Une,  each  in  ISm  prime. 
One  bent  oo  mirth  and  pleasure } 
-  Wise  to  provide,  the  other  pUed 
Hla  teak,  Ibr  wtnter'a  treason. 

the  summer's  day  hamwwisiwl  away, 
Ai^  Autamn  bMmght  <*Jack  Froit  f ** 

Baoh  in  his  turn  began  to  ieam 
Of  time  to  count  the  cost. 

Ttke  Bee  ooold  show  of  cells  a  row 

or  weU-fUled  sweetest  honey  *, 
The  Cxlcket*s  song  had  brought  along 

Mo  Itood  **for  lore  or  money.'* 


The  winter  came— fin*  tery  shame. 

The  Czieket  was  found  dodging 
In  any  nook  where  he  could  kwk 

For  miserable  h)dging. 

The  Bee  waa  hired,  and  Joyous  thrtTed, 

In  comfortable  quarter  -, 
Among  his  friends  his  winter  spends 

In  pleasure,  as  he  ought  to. 

Now  which,  diink  you,  on  sober  %iew, 

The  wisest  p^  has  acted  .> 
If  yon  have  doubt,  don*t  find  ft  out 

As  Cricket  poor  in  fact  did. 

Uau  Pilgrim. 

For  tht  New  England  Farmer. 

WHT  DOITT  THE  BUIIEB  COKE. 

Mr.  Bditok  ;— I  notice  the  inquiry  of  Josm 
H.  Wbixs  as  above,  and  will  say  we  YennonterB 
have  had  similar  trials  in  years  past,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  O.  R.  Fyler's  Patent  Butter 
Working  Ohum,  those  things  have  passed  Away.  I 
am  informed  from  good  authoritv,  that  one  thou- 
sand of  these  chums  vrere  s(^d  to  the  &rmers  in  Ver- 
mont, last  season.  I  have  seen  a  list  of  more  than 
three  hipdred  fivrmers  that  use  them,  all  speaking 
in  high  terms  of  them,  not  only  to  churn,  but  to 
work  and  salt  the  butter ;  the  cream  is  broken  four 
times  each  revolution,  and  thev  will  chum  anjf 
cream  that  can  he  churned  in  short  order.  Th» 
chum  is  a  new  patent,  only  about  one  year  and  a 
half  old,  and  no  rights  have  been  in  the  market, 
but  we  are  told  there  vrill  be  this  year.  The  re- 
tail pnceis,4,  5,6,71  dollars,  and  if  jBiend  Wells 
will  send  me  any  of  the  above  sums,  I  will  send 
one  of  those  churns;  and  if  he  is  jealous  of  straug- 
ers,  and  will  eive  me  his  address,  I  will  send 
him  one,  and  if  it  don't  do  the  work  he  wants, 
may  only^pay  eKpeosesof  tEUuportation. 

Hbnrt  Houigs. 

GrqfUm,  Vt.,  Feb.  20, 1854. 


WoKGBBrSB    GOVNTT  AgRICUUUXAL  SoCUTT^^ 

This  society  has  elected  the  Hon.  Jijhn  BrookSy  of 
Priooeton,  a  member  of  the  State  Boaxd  of  Affi- 
culture,  in  place  of  Harvey  Do4gd,  Esq.)  of  Suttoot 
whose  term  had  eiqaied. 
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THE  COVCOKB  OBAFE.  "The  Conoord  grape,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  strong 

Long  ago  impressed  wit*  the  opinion  that  our  grower;  the  wood  strong,  the  foliage  lar^,  thick. 


native  grape  was  capable  of  being  greatly  ameli- 
orated and  improved,  through  the  seeds,  Mr. 
£.  W.  Bull  turned  his  attention  to  their  production, 
and  now  has  growing  more  than  2000  seedling 
plants,  from  some  of  which  he  hopes  even  to  beat 
nimself.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  prove  them 
all,  but  the  result  cannot  be  otherwise  than  im- 
portant; for  the  natural  habit  of  the  vine  once 
changed  or  broken,  variation  takes  place  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the 
product.  His  success  in  raising  the  Concord 
Grape*is  the  best  proof  of  this. 

Mr.  Bull  has  given  a  brief  history  of  this  new 
variety,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  calls  it  a 
seedline  from  our  native  grape  of  the  second 
generation.  It  is  this ;  some  years  ago  he  found  a 
chance  seedling  growing  upon  his  grounds  near 
a  wall ;  as  there  are  no  wild  grapes  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  his  place,  he  removed  it  to  his  garden, 
where  he  vratched  it  with  some  care,  and  gave 
it  good  culdvation.  In  a  year  or  two  it  produced 
a  few  bunches  of  fruit,  ripening  as  early  as  the 
last  part  of  August,  and  remarkably  sweet  and 
free  from  the  foxy  flavor  of  the  wild  type.  The 
idea  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  another  gener- 
ation would  be  a  still  greater  improvement,  and  a 
Ijarcel  of  seeds  was  saved  for  planting.  His  an- 
ticipations have  been  fuUv  realized ;  the  Concord 
Grape  was  the  produce  of  these  seeds.  We  annex 
Mr.  Bull's  account  of  the  origin  of  his  vine. 

Concord,  Mass.,  January,  1854. 

''I  send  you  the  history  of  the  Concord  Grape, 
which  you  desired  for  your  excellent  Magazine. 
I  have  by  no  means  said  all  that  can  be  said  for  it, 
my  desire  beins  to  have  it  come  fully  up  to  the 
expectations  of  those  who  may  cultivate  it,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will. 

'<  I  l)elieve  I  have  before  stated  to  you  that  my 
vine  is  growing  on  a  poor  sandy  loam,  overlaying 
navel,  which  has  not  oeen  trenched  and  but  slight- 
ly manured;  add  to  this,  the  late  spring  and 
early  autumn  frosts,  which  we  i^  liable  to  in 
this  deep  valley  of  Concord,  and  the  summer 
droughts,  which  are  very  severe  with  me,  and  I 
think  you  will  conclude  with  me  that  it  will  be 
likely  to  keep  up  to  its  character  under  almost 
any  ciroumstances. 

*'And  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  cultivated  the 
Isabella,  and  many  other  kinds  of  grape,  for  fif- 
teen years,  without  beine  able  to  ripen  them  in 
open  culture,  and  it  was  this  constant  failhre  which 
led  me,  ten  years  since,  to  raise  seedlings  from 
our  native  grapes,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  obtain 


a  hardy  grape  that  would  give  me  a  sure  supply 
for  my  tables.  In  this  I  tove  succeeded  beyond 
mj  expectations. 


5ftVTVV&   ,     VIVO    WWU   OVIA/Ug,    WUC    WLAOpa    *M|^V,     WU^Ay 

strongly  nerved,  with  a  woolly  under-flurfiioe,  and 
has  never  mildewed  nor  rusted  under  any  vicifln 
tudes  of  weather.  * 

**The  erape  is  large,  frequently  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  bunches  handsome,  shouldered,  and 
sometimes  weigh  a  pound.  In  color  it  is  a  ruddj 
black,  covered  with  a  dense  blue  bloom,  the  skin 
very  thin,  the  juice  abundant,  with  a  sweet  aro* 
matic  flavor,  and  it  has  very  little  pulp. 

<'It  ripens  the  10th  of  September.  The  first 
ripe  bundi  of  the  season  was  exhibited  at  the  Mas* 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Room,  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1853.  The  vine  vres  neither 
pruned  nor  pinched,  nor  had  application  of  any  of 
the  horticultural  arts,  whereby  precocity  and  am 
are  attained,  my  object  being  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  constant  habit  of  the  vine  I  suppose 
that  its  quality  would  be  much  improved  in  a  more 
favorable  climate,  and  that  its  superiority  to  the 
Isabella  would  be  as  apparent  under  such  circum- 
stances as  it  is  here. 

The  great  vrant  of  tiie  country  in  this  latitude 
is  a  good  table  and  wine  grape,  which  shall  also 
be  early,  hardy,  and  prolific.  The  ConcxMrd  Grape 
fulfils  these  conditions,  and  I  feel  a  sincere  plea- 
sure-in ofiering  it  to  my  countrymen." 

E.  W.  Bull." 

We  close  our  account  of  the  Concord  Gbape 
with  a  more  full  description. 

Bunch,  large,  long,  neither  compact  nor  loose, 
handsomely  shouldered;  Berries,  roundish,  laige, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sometimes 
measuring  an  inch ;  Skin,  thin,  very  dark,  covered 
with  a  thick  blue  bloom ;  Flesh,  very  juicy,  nearly 
or  quite  free  from  pulp ;  Flavor,  rich  saccharine, 
and  sprightlv,  with  much  of  the  delicious  aroma 
of  the  Catawba;  Vine,  very  vigorous,  making  strong 
wood ;  Leaves,  very  large,  thick,  strongly  nerved, 
not  much  lobed,  and  woolly  beneath. — Hovey^s 
Magazine, 

Tor  tkt  New  England  Former. 

ESKOE  nr  JVDOMEHT. 

Mr.  EniTOR : — ^It  was  recently  urged,  by  an  em- 
inent eentleman.  President  or  Vice  President  of 
one  ofour  County  Agricultural  Societies  I  believe, 
that  deep  plowing  and  thorough  pulverization  vras 
all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  to  prepare  land 
for  a  crop ; — and  that  no  benefit  whatever  accrued 
from  the  application  of  manures.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  said  ne  had  srown  four  acres  of  com  the 
last  season,  that  yielded  forty-four  bushels  to  the 
acre,  (fair  measure,)  by  this  manner  of  cultivation. 
I  fully  credit  his  statement.  Now,  sir,  suppose 
four  cords  of  manure  had  been  applied  to  the  acre, 
would  he  not  probably  have  had  fifty  per  cent. 
more  com ;  and  would  not  his  land  have  been  in  a 
much  better  condition  for  the  production  of  grass, 
for  half  a  dozen  yeare  to  come?  The  putting  for- 
'^rard  such  statements,  by  men  of  hign^  standing 


*The  Concord  Grape  is  a  seedling,  in  the  second 
generation,  of  our  native  j^rape,  and  fraited  for 
uie  fint  time  four  yean  smce,  being  at  that  time 
the  only  seedling  I  nad  raised  which  showed  a  de- 
cided improvement  oUthe  wild  type.         ^ 

"Notwithstanding  its  unfavorable  podBon,  it  5'  xt,^\^^^,,„;^"^^  -    ^u  k«™   "nnd**!-™^ 
has  proved  a  great  grower  and  bearerfwid     '     l "» t^®  community ,  does  much  harm.     U^^erwy 

constknt  to  its  quality  and  season.  The  seedling  I  P^^/^^r^^^'  ^'^'*' S  fl^  J^m  n^ 
from  which  the^Ooncird  was  raised  grew  near  ^  ^^  ^^^^  "manure :  but  such  crops  will  not 
a  Catawba,  and,  it  is  quite  possible,  was  imprcg 


nated  by  it,  it  having  the  flavor  of  that  variety. 
The  parent  vine  was  a  good  and  sweet  grape, 
large,  black,  and  ripe  the  20th  of  August. 


iwn  without  manure ;  but  such  crops 
jin  to  justify  the  omission  of  its  appflication. 
And  whoever  condudes  that  it  vrill,  errs  in  jvdg' 
ment.  -  • 

Feb.  22, 1854. 
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ntPSOVEMSNT  OP  THE  DAIEY. 

Lexington,  Jan.  9,  1864. 
Ta^  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 

I^nnoting  Agriculture. 

Gkntlexkx — In  a  communication  which  I  have 
vast  received  from  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  late 
Pnndentofthe  Middlesex  Agricaltaral  Society, 
he  informs  me  that  he  had  a  conversation  some 
weeks  aco  with  one  of  the  members  of  your  Board, 
in  regim  to  the  mode  in  which  the  State  Society 
coald  beet  promote  agricultural  improvements, 
throngh  the  agency  of  the  County  Societies ;  and 
tiiat  he  then  sugzested,  that  if  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Society  hM  funds  which  they  could  spare 
for  the  purpose,  it  might  bo  well  for  them  to 
divide  tne  State  into  districts,  perhaps  four  in 
number;  the  Western  Counties  one,  Worcester 
and  Norfolk  one,  the  Southern  Counties  one,  and 
fissex  and  Middlesex  the  fourth ;  that  should  the 
mtm  api^roiHriated  admit  of  it,  $150  should  be 
idktea  m  each  district  as  premiums  for  the  best 
dairy  of  cows,  not  less  than  sit  in  number,  which 
should  have  been  owned  for  five  months  previous 
to  the  cattle  show  by  the  exhibitor,  diviacd  into 
three  premiums  of  $75,  $50,  and  $25,  open  to 
eompetition  to  any  person  in  either  of  the  coun- 
ties composing  the  district,  and  offering  it  in 
Middlesex  this  year,  and  in  Essex  next,  or  vice 
versa,  and  in  like  manner  lA  each  of  the  other 
districts. 

In  case  the  funds  of  the  Society  would  admit 
of  oiferine  only  $100  to  each  district,  in  premiums 
of  $60,  $30  and  $20,  or  in  two  premiums  of  $60 
and  $40,  it  mlglit  be  proportionably  useful. 

The  foregoing  plan  presents  a  mode  of  offering 
premiums,  which  if  not  entirely  new,  has  been 
adopted  only  to  qui^  a  limited  extent,  bj  any  of 
our  a^cultural  societies.  The  object  is  one  of 
great  importance :  the  advancement  of  that  impor- 
tant branch  of  agriculture  which  pertains  to  the 
dairy.  Hitherto  the  attention  or  affriculturists 
has  been  mainly  directed  to  improved  modes  of 
culture,  with  too  little  regard  to  the  dairy,  or  the 
stock  best  suited  to  its  purposes.  It  ii  true  that 
to  this  end  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
8o<Aety  have  for  many  years  past  directed  Uieir 
attention,  and  nut  without  beneficial  results. — 
That  all  their  efforts  should  have  been  crowned 
with  entire  succ-.^ss  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  That  they  had  aided  in  awaking 
the  minds  of  fiirmers  to  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  greater  improvement  in  this  branch  of  husband- 
ry, cannot  be  questioned.  There  is  still  much 
need  of  further  effort  to  advance  this  department, 
and  bring  it  nearer  to  perfection. 

In  the  confident  belief  that  the  plan  above 
mentioned,  if  carried  out  under  proper  regula- 
tions, would  have  a  useful  and  beneficial  effect,  I 
b^  leave  to  oflbr  it  for  your  consideration,  cherish- 
im;  the  hope  that  it  well  not  be  deemed  unworthy 
ofyour  adoption  and  encouraoement. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Saml.  CnANnuBR. 


Boston,  Fkbruaet  18, 1854. 
Qen.  Sam*l  Chandler,  L&gington : 
DiAE  SfB — ^Yonr  oommnnication  of  January 
duly  iVsetvedby  the  Tirastees  of  the 
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Maaaacluiselts  Sodety  for  promoting  Agricnltnrev 
and  has  been  considered  by  them  inth  all  the  at- 


tention which  was  due  alike  to  its  subject  and  its 
source. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  und^- 
signed  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  communi- 
cate to  you  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Trustees 
had  come,  with  full  powers  to  arrange  all  the 
details  which  might  be  necessary  for  carrying 
their  views  into  effect. 

You  have  done  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Society 

)  more  than  justice  in  saying  that  "they  have 
directed  their  attention  for  many  years  past  to  the 
advancement  of  that  important  part  ofAgrioul- 
ture  which  pertains  to  the  Dairy."  They  deem 
no  department  of  husbandry  more  interesting  or 
more  important,  and  they  will  gkdly  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  suggestions  of  experienced  farmers, 
in  doing  whatever  more  may  be  in  their  power  in 
the  same  directions. 

With  this  view,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
peneral  ideas  of  yourself  and  Judge  Hoar,  they 
have  authorized  and  instructed  the  undersigned  to 
select  four  counties  in  different  quarte.s  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  premiums  for  the  best 
dairy  cows  shall  be  offered  by  the  State  Society 
during  the  present  year,  and  they  have  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  for  the 
purpose.  Should  the  result  of  this  experiment 
fulfil  the  expectations  which  they  are  encouraged 
to  form,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  couxse 
will  be  pursued  in  tne  other  counties  in  succeed- 
ingyears. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  are  authorized  to 
announce  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  farmers 
of  Middlesex,  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  that 
the  Agricultural  Societies  ofMiddksex,  Berkshire 
Worcester  and  Bristol,  are  hereby  severally  em- 
powered by  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Socioty, 
to  offer  the  following  premiums  for  the  present 
year,  and  to  call  upon  our  Treasurer  for  their 
payment,  viz  : — 

For  the  best  dairy  of  cows,  not  less  than  six  in 
nuinber,  and  which  shall  have  been  owned  by  the 
exhibitor  and  kept  within  the  county  not  less  than 
five  months  previous  to  the  Cattle  l%ow,  $75 

For  the  second  best  do,  $50. 

For  the  third  best  do,  $25. 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  so  far  departed 
from  your  suggestions,  as  to  confine  the  competi- 
tion to  the  separate  counties,  instead  of  adopting 
tho  district  system,  which  you  proposed.  ^^ 

And  we  desire,  also,  to  add,  that  the  whole  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  judging  as  to  the  cattle  exhibited, 
and  of  awarding  the  premiums,  is  intended  to  hi 
kft  to  the  County  Societies,  respectively,  subject 
only  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  which  iSm 
been  already  stated. 

We  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

ROBT.  C.  WlKTBVOP,  ) 

James  BwjwK,  S  Committee. 

Geowb  W.  Lyman,   ) 

Destruction  op  Birds  atVansittabtIslahb  — 
They  generally  take  2,000  to  2,200  in  each  kt 
in  tiie  morning,  at  one  drive ;  and  then  jumianff 
mto  the  hole,  tiiey  set  to  work  to  pick  tiieir  poor 
captives,  pnlliitt  off  only  the  featiiersof  the  bo^, 
and  throwing  the  carcases  out  of  the  hole.  T& 
is  hard  work,  and  before  the  end  of  the  season 
their  nails  often  come  off  from  the  continual  pluck- 
ing.    The  feathers  of25  birds  weigh  only  apMind 
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irhich  sells  at  Latmoeston  for  twopence ;  bat 
Tucker,  his  wife,  and  Dick,  collected  during  the 
season  a  whole  ton,  to  do  which  they  must  have 
killed  56,000  birds.  What  an  enonnous quantity 
must  be  annually  destroyed  amongst  the  whole 
party !  and  yet  they  say  that  the  flocks  ao  not 
appear  to  diminish.-^A  Skttcher^s  Tout  Round 
tU  World.     

SEVEHTH  AOBICULTUSAL  HBETHTG, 

At  TBI  Stati  Hoins,%7BSDAT  Stuivo,  Feb.  28. 

Subjbct: — Dairy  Products^ — What  class  of  ani- 
mals are  best  fitted  for  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese^  and  tokat  is  the  best  mode  of  feeding  for 
these  purposes  J 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Setu 
Spragve,  of  Duzbury,  and  on  his  motion,  Hon. 
John  C.  Gray,  of  Boston,  was  chosen  to  preade. 

Mr.  Gbat,  on  taking  the  chair,  Said  he  was 
wholly  unprepared  to  make  any  elaborate  remarks, 
ou  the  subject  of  the  evening's  discussion.  He 
considered  it  a  very  interesting  topic,  because  the 
products  of  the  dairy  contribute  largely  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  form- 
ing a  dairy,  the  fint  point  is  in  selecting  the  stock, 
and  in  doing  this  he  thought  fine  imported  stock 
should  not  be  overlooked,  because  we  can  mix 
their  blood  with  that  of  our  native  stock.  We 
all  know  of  the  unprovement  which  has  been  ob- 
tained in  our  breeds  of  sheep  and  swine  by  means 
of  imported  animals.  Of  foreign  breeds  of  covrs, 
he  mentioned  the  Aldemeys,  as  possessing  many 
desirable  qualities  as  milkers,  although  not  hand- 
some animals,  nor  so  good  as  some  others,  on  ac- 
oojint  of  their  leanness, — and  alluded  to  some 
specimens  of  this  variety  owned  by  tiie  State  Ag- 
ficultural  Society,  which  yield  much  richer  milk 
than  any  other  stock.  Still,  he  thought  we  ought 
to  direct  our  attention  to  selecting  dairy  stock 
from  native  breeds.  One  advantage  they  possess 
is,  that  they  have  grown  up  on  our  ovni  soil  and 
in  our  own  climate,  which  renders  them  hardier. 
In  this  connection  he  referred  to  the  Oakes  cow, 
which  gave  15  or  16  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  6 
quarts  of  her  milk  maJdng  <xie  quart  of  cream. 
He  did  not  know  that  she  had  been  excelled  by 
any  animal  of  foreign  blood.  In  his  opinion, 
the  most  rapid  method  of  improving  our  stock 
and  securing  general  good  results  is  to  select  the 
fnest  animals  to  be  found  in  our  own  villages. 
Mr.  Grat  said  there  was  one  p<»nt  often  oveiV 
looked  in  the  management  of  dairies,  viz.,  keep- 
ing the  milk  of  each  animal  separate,  wheroby 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  which  a  cow 
yields  maybe  ascertained  and  her  value  accurate- 
ly determined.  If  this  course  be  pursued,  instead 
of  turning  the  milk  all  together^  it  may  not  un- 
likely be  found  that  a  cow  may  be  found  in  a 
herd  which  is  actually  unprofitable,  and  which 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  Seth  SrRAGUE  said  he  did  not  own  a  dairy 


farm,  and  kept  but  few  cows.  Tet  he  had  kept 
both  native  and  imported  cows,  and  found  that 
both  varieties  varied  in  degrees  of  excellence.  Sin- 
gle cows  could  be  selected  either  from  the  f<||piga 
or  native. stocks  which  would  go  far  before  any 
of  their  kind.  He  had  an  Ayrshire,  which  he  oIh 
tained  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  giave 
last  summer  during  8  days  in  June,  59  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day.  He  found  in  the  fall,  however,  that 
the  native  cows  held  out  best,  and  in  the  year 
round,  would  be  found  equal  to  imported  stock. 
So  far  as  his  knowledge  extend  ed,  it  was  not  geo- 
eral  for  aU  the  covrs  of  one  variety,  except,  per> 
haps,  the  Aldemey,  to  be  superior  milkers.  A 
gentleman  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  has  a 
full-blooded  Ayrshire,  which  he  obtained  firom  the 
State  Society,  from  which  he  gets  but  very  little 
milk.  Still,  there  is  probablv  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  good  animals  among  foreign  stock  thaa 
in  native  stock.  The  great  question  is,  where 
shall  we  get  a  race  of  good  milkers  ?  The  Oakes 
cow,  which  is  so  celebrated,  has  no j)rogeny  which 
equals  her,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  with 
all  extraordinary  milkers. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  remarked  that  tiiere 
was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  which 
were  the  best  breeds  of  dairy  stock,  and  for  that 
matter  he  felt  unsettled  in  Ids  own  mind.  It  has 
taken  sixty  or  seventy  years  in  England  for  them 
to  raise  their  pet  breeds,  and  it  will  take  us  as 
long  as  that  to  raise  ours.  The  speaker  who  pre- 
ceded him  (Mr.  Spraoue)  considered  foreign  stock 
decidedly  the  best,  but  he  could  not  agree  with 
him.  Generally,  he  did  not  know  as  they  did  any 
better  than  other  races.  The  foreign  cows  yield 
extraordinary  quantities  of  milk  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  that  cow  which  gives  the  moet  milk  is 
not  consequentiy  the  best  cow,  for  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  amount  of  butter  which  the  milk 
from  different  cows  wiU  make.  Cows,  too,  whidi 
yield  largely  of  milk,  eat  a  large  amount  of  food. 
AVe  need  a  race  of  cows  which  shall  be  good  for 
their  beef  and  hides,  as  well  as  for  their  milk. 
The  Alderney  cow  is  a  lean  animal,  and  her  hide 
is  thin  and  unsubstantial.  These  considerations 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  the  value 
of  an  animal.  We  want  a  race  which  shall  com- 
bine in  the  greatest  perfection,  milk,  beef  and  shoo- 
leather.  He  thought  there  was  as  much  in  feed- 
ing as  in  breeding  cattle,  lie  had  some  doubts 
whether  it  was  not  best,  on  the  whole,  to  keep 
cattie  pooily  during  the  vnnter ;  get  as  much  bone 
as  possible,  and  put  on  the  muscle  when  we  get 
cheap  pasturage.  At  any  rate  he  was  trying  the 
experiment  this  vnnter  with  his  cattle.  It  is  a 
pretty  nice  question.  He  thought  there  -vras  a 
doubt  whether  Ayshire  stock  would  succeed  aa 
well  in  this  countxy  as  had  been  expected-^ut 
only  a  doubt^  as  theceis  yet  no  fl^oof.  TheyhaTe 
notgotaoolfanated.  The  Durham  give  mot^cheese, 
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and  the  Devons  and  AjBhiie  more  butter,  in  pro- 
portion, and  it  18  a  queetion  whether  the  cow  that 
giTQB  mote  cheese  and  leas  batter,  is  not  just  as 
Talnable  as  the  one  which  giyes  the  more  batter 
and  less  cheese.  Ajshire  stock,  he  thought,  would 
make  the  beet  workers,  as  he  had  observed  that 
thej  came  up  firom  the  pastures  cooler  than  the 
other  stock,  and  have  evidently  better  wind, 
which  point  was  illustrated  in  a  bull  which  he 
walked  behind  a  quick  stepping  horse  for  several 
miles,  the  animal,  after  being  in  the  bam  ten 
miniates,  showing  no  signs  of  his  joumej.  He 
had  had  more  experience  with  this  than  other 
foreign  breeds.  He  had  experimented  with  ni^ 
tive  stock,  but  found  that  the  Ayrshire  turned 
out  best:  but  jet  he  would  not  argue  from 
this  that  the  native  cannot  be  improved,  but 
only  that  it  is  not  so  pure.  They  can  be  improved, 
bat  a  great  difliculty  b  experienced  in  regard  to 
crosses — ^thereis  no  certainty  about  them.  In 
forming  a  dairy,  education  is  as  essential  to  the 
oow,  as  in  qualifying  the  human  mind  for  its  du- 
ties. Cows  should  be  treated  kindly,  fed  well,  and 
kept  in  perfect  health  from  birth.  So  with  work- 
ing cattle,  they  should  be  brought  up  in  the  yoke, 
and  learned  to  work  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Scituate,  inquired  how  it  happened 
that  a  cow  might  ^ve  more  cheese  than  butter? 
He  conceived  that  the  same  food  was  required  for 
both. 

Mr.  Brooks  replied  that  caseine  and  oil,  the 
former  a  chief  ingredient  in  cheese  and  the  latter 
in  butter,  required  different  nutrition  for  the  cow 
to  produce  them,  as  for  instance,  if  he  wished  to 
obtain  a  larg^  quantity  of  milk,  he  should  feed 
his  cows  on  succulent  matter,  such  as  turnips,  car^ 
rots,  and  the  like ;  but  if  he  derared  butter,  he 
would  give  them  In^an  meal,  or  rimilar  food. 

Mr.  BucuciNSTXR  alluded  to  the  necesmty  of  hav- 
ing a  race  of  good  milkers.  We  ought  to  give 
premiums  to  that  man  who  endeavors  to  get  up  a 
good  breed,  not  to  the  person  who  rides  about  the 
country  and  selects  the  best  animals  he  can  find. 
He  did  not  know  why  we  might  not  have  a  race  of 
good  animals.  In  rearing  horses  we  depend  on 
the  blood,  and  we  could  also  depend  on  it  in  rais- 
ing cows,  if  we  would  only  give  the  matter  pro- 
per attention,  and  select  the  best  animals.  He 
knew  of  an  imported  cow,  a  very  handsome  ani- 
mal, costmg  $400,  which  was  of  little  value  for 
milky  and  which  he  believed  would  never  bear  a 
calf.  Mr.  OcsHiNO,  of  Watertown,  sent  a  man 
abroad  some  ten  or  a  doeen  years  ago,  to  select 
some  Durhams,  but  he  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  them.  He  probably  sent  a  man  who  did  not 
understand  selecting  good  cattle,  and  got  imposed 
upon.  Mr.  B.  gave  an  account  ofltome  stock  de- 
rived from  a  her<^of  Nortii  Devons  imported  into 
Baltimore  many  years  ago.  He  had  six  heifers 
from  this  stock,  from  the  milk  of  two  of  which  he 


obtained  in  a  little  less  than  12  quarts,  three 
pounds  of  butter.  Some  of  this  milk  put  into  a 
tube  eight  inches  long,  yielded  two  inches  of  cream. 
The  milk  from  all  his  cows  of  this  breed  was  equal- 
ly rich.  He  thought  it  would  prove  a  good  race 
for  milk.  It  is  superior  in  form  and  flesh  to  the 
Aldemey. 

Mr.  Brooks  exptessed  the  belief  that  many  cows 
could  be  picked  out  whic^^^ould  do  just  as  well 
as  the  cases  just  cTted. 

The  Chairman  referred  briefly  to  the  best  food 
for  dairy  stock.  Fresh  grass,  of  course,  is  thebest, 
but  as  it  cannot  always  be  had,  a  substitute  is 
needed ;  and  in  his  opinion,  cornstalks  raised  in 
drills  was  the  beet  for  fodder.  In  winter,  carrots 
he  conceived  to  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  his  farm  embraced  a  good 
deal  of  pine'plain  land,and  in  summer  the  foed  of 
the  cattle  often  comes  short.  A  year  or  two  ago 
he  accidentially  discovered  that  tiie  long  necked 
summer  squash  was  a  most  excellent  substitute  for 
pasture  feed  in  times  of  drought.  They  produce 
very  rich  milk,  grow  rapidly,  yield  handsomely, 
and  hold  on  until  October.  He  had  two  cows, 
and  usually  planted  twenty  hills  of  squashes, 
which  he  broke  off  green  and  fed  out  to  his  cows 
at  the  xtete  of  four  bushels  per  day, — two  in  the 
morning  and  two  at  night.  Others  had  followed 
his  example,  and  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
result. 

Mr.  Spraoub  referred  to  Mr.  Brooks's  state- 
ment of  keeping  cattle  on  short  feed,  in  order  to 
make  the  bones  grow,  and  said  he  would  like  to 
see  that  gentleman's  cattle  and  his  bam.  He 
could  remember  when  it  was  the  practice  to  keep 
cattle  much  out  of  doors  in  winter,  and  feed  them 
on  salt  hay,  some  contending  that  it  vras  necessazy, 
in  order  to  make  them  hardy ;  but  they  came  out 
poor  enough  in  the  spring.  In  his  opinion,  if  we 
vrant  good  cattle,  we  must  feed  them  well,  and 
keep  them  from  the  cold.  All  good  authorities 
in  stock  raising  agree  on  these  points. 

Mr.  Brooks  replied  that  he  merely  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  such  a  system  might  not  be  a  good 
one.  He  thought  it  a  question  whether,  when 
feed  is  as  dear  as  it  is  generally  with  us  in  winter, 
it  is  not  best  to  let  the  flesh  fall  off,  and  put  it  on 
again  when  feed  is  cheap.  Not  to  starve  the  stock, 
but  to  keep  them  in  comfortable  condition.  He 
considered  it  a  question  whether  high  or  low  feed* 
ing  was  the  most  judicioos,  and  for  that  reason  ke 

IS  trying  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  remarked  in  re- 
gard to  feeding  stock,  young  cattle  might  be  fed 
too  highly,  if  it  was  intended  to  keep  them  to  old 
age ;  but  he  thought  the  failure  in  nine  times  out 
of  ten  was  in  not  feeding  them  high  enough.  As 
to  breeds  of  stock,  in  looking  back  to  the  oxen  he ' 
had  owned,  and  noticing  those  he  considered  the 
smartest,  he  found  that  the  Ayrshires  wore  the 
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befit  on  the  foot,  while  the  toaghest  lefiembled 
North  DeTonB.  Bethought  North  Derons  and 
ATTshiree  might  be  aelected  through  the  country, 
from  which  a  good  stock  might  be  reared  in  a  rery 
few  years.  He  did  not  think  that  imported  cattle 
wonld  do  so  well  as  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
generation  of  their  descendants. 

Mr.  RussBLL,  of  PitMold,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  require  along  period  to  get  up  a 
race,  and  referred  to  an  improved  breed  of  sheep 
which  had  been  in  the.  course  of  breeding  by  a 
gentleman  in  Germany  since  1811.  They  now 
surpass  anything  in  this  country  for  wool.  He 
thought  that  failures  to  secure  good  stock  were 
often  produced  by  the  sires,  and  should  prefer 
those  which  come  from  good  milking  stock.  Until 
a  good  race  of  milkers  is  produced,  he  thought 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  was  to  purchase 
Dative  stock,  selecting  the  best  animals  and  reject- 
ing all  which  did  not  prove  good.  He  vnis  now 
pursuing  this  plan,  and  thought  that  in  eight  or 
ten  years  he  should  have  a  better  dairy  stock  than 
he  has  ever  had. 

OABOET  nr  cows. 

MnsBS.  Editors: — ^At  the  solicitation  of  a 
friend,  who  has  saved  a  valuable  cow  from  the 
hands  of  the  butcher,  I  am  induced  to  make  known 
through  your  columns  a  remedy  for  the  Garget, 
Some  years  since,  I  met  with  a  mie  imported  Dur^ 
hfun  cow,  on  the  way  to  the  batcher,  the  owner 
pnrtins  with  her  in  oonseouence  of  her  beins 
afflictM  with  the  garget.  ^  The  owner  had  tried 
all  the  usual  modes  of  eradicating  the  disease,  af- 
ter which  he  ]^t  her  under  charge  of  a  distin- 
guished Vetennariaa,  who,  after  a  six-months' 
attendance,  discharged  her  as  incurcMe. 

Deeming  her  a  good  subject  for  a  treatment 
with  iodine,  and  not  knowing  whether  it  had 
been  used  in  the  case,  I  purcluised  her  at  Vhat 
she  was  worth  for  beef^  At  that  time  she  gave 
Imt  a  few  drops  of  milk  at  a  time  from  one  teat, 
the  other  three  having  ceased  to  vidd  any — ^tiie 
udder  arid  teats  were  swollen  and  hard.  I  deter- 
fluned  to  make  use  of  iodine  in  the  form  of  hydrio- 
date  of  potash,  beinffsolvent  in  water,  and  if  it 
fkiled  to  exhibit  its  ^fects  on  the  system,  I  would 
rssort  to  an  ointment,  (20  grs.  iodine  to  1  os. 
hqgs  laid,)  applied  externally,  to  the  udder  and 
teats.  I  oommenoed  bv  giving  10  m.  of  hyd. 
potash  in  a  table  spoonful  of  water,  Siree  times  a 
day,  mixed  in  a  mash  of  shorts  or  meal ;  and 
>  though  the  dose  was  unusually  small  for  a  cow, 
•till  as  it  was  giving  unmistakable  signs  of  eflfect,* 
I^diiot  inorease  the  dose.  In  seven  days  she 
gave  milk  freely  from  each  teat,  and  in  three 
weeks  she  was  discharged  as  cured.  The  result 
in  the  for^i^ing  case  was  so  fkvorable,  that  I  ad- 
Tised  my  neighbors,  who  had  cows  afflicted  vrith 
the  gPkrgtt,  to  make  trial  of  the  Hune  remedy.  I 
have  known  of  its  trial  in  at  least  forty  cases,- 
and  in  every  one  the  cure  has  been  elected  with 

l^driodaeofFolMh  pMMi  qoicklv  into  Ibe  Mcretloiit, «- 
utaM.   It  MjiMdflleoMte  tat  litfterbjflnt  ad- 


even  the  above-named  small  dose.  A  larger  quan- 
tity could  be  used  at  a  dose  with  safety. 

Any  one  acquainted  vrith  the  eieet  of  iodine 
on  the  human  system,  knows  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce an  absorption  of  the  mammos.  Dr.  R. 
Coats,  Philadelphia,  reports  a  case  in  the  "Medi- 
cal Examiner,"  of  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
female  bre&st  fh)m  iodine ;  but  the  mammoe  recov- 
ered their  original  developments  after  the  lapse  of 
a  year.  Iodine  is  prindpaUy  employed  in  diseases 
of'^  the  absorbents  and  glandular  systems.  (See 
(J.  S.  Dispensatory.) 

Hydriodate  of  potash  can  be  procured  of  any 
apotnecary,  and  dissolved  so  as  to  allow  lO^grs. 
to  each  spoonful  of  water,  increasing  the  doses 
till  it  gives  effect  on  testing  the  urine. 

Dedham,  1854.  Ebsn  Wight. 

Boston  CuUivatm-. 


Fw  tkt  New  England  Farm§r, 

nCPBOTBD  SVPBEPHOSPHATE  OP 
LIME. 

Mr.  EniYOR : — ^Ebving  during  the  winter  of  1851 
-^2,  noticed  several  articles  extolling  ver^r  highly  a 
fertilizing  compound  under  the  above  title,  and 
beine  in  vrant  of  a  concentrated  manure,  I  was  in- 
ducM  to  make  a  trial  of  tfie  same,  in  order  to 
test  its  fertilising  aualities,  believing  that  if  it 
possessed  one-half  Uie  virtues  which  it  b  claimed 
to  be  endowed  with,  it  would  be  just  the  thing  I 
wanted.  I  accordingly  sent  for,  and  obtainecT  a 
bagof  it. 

W  ell,  my  first  operation  vras  in  the  garden,  where 
I  applied  it  freely  to  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  from 
the  aristocratic  corn-stalk  down  to  the  humble 
squash-vine,  skipping  alternate  rows  and  hiUs, 
but  never  oould  perceive  any  difference  in  the 
growth. 

Sometime  in  July  I  inverted  a  piece  of  sod 
which  I  sowed  to  turnips,  and  topdrened  with  the 
compound,  omitting  a  strip  across  the  centre  of 
the  piece,  and  although  superphosphate  of  lime  is 
knovm  to  be  a  favorite  manure  for  turnips,  there 
could  not  in  this  case  be  any  difference  oiscemed 
throughout  the  season,  either  in  quantity  or  qual- 
ity, between  that  portion  which  vras  topdressed, 
and  that  which  vras  not.  It  is  also  sud  to  be  an 
excellent  topdreesing  for  grass  lands ;  accordingly, 
after  haying,  I  selected  a  piece  of  land,  vrarm  and 
dry,  but  so  reduced  in  fertility  as  scarcely  to  par 
for  swin^ng  the  scythe  over  it.  Two  square  rods 
vrere  markM  off,  on  one  of  which  1  sowed  ashes 
at  the  rate  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  on  the 
other  sowed  compound  (for  in  truth  I  know  not 
what  else  to  call  it)  at  just  double  the  cost.  The 
P|ast  season  the  ashed  rod  vras  marked  by  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  clover  and  grass ;  the  other  by 
— ^four  stakes— and  nothing  more. 

Notwithstanding  my  experiments  thus  far  vrere 
attended  with  results  so  unfavorable,  I  resolved  to 
make  another  trial  the  following  season  on  diiSsr- 
ent  soils  and  crops.  Accordingly  I  aj^lied  it  at 
thb  first  hoeing  to  my  com  ana  potatoes  on  alter- 
nate rows;  and  afterwards  to  common  turnips, 
rata  ba{;as,  and  carrots,  on  reclaimed  meadow 
land,  vnth  no  bdlter  resalts  than  the  ]>rev)ous  sea- 
son. Now  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
soil  must  be  very  ungrateful,  or,  that  the  manu- 


fiogto  the  ooidiemUoD  a  portion  of  ■tanb,  Md  tibe&a  fcir  drops.  fiMtuxers  must  be  deficient  in  conscientious  scru- 
irBarioMid,«kMeMMMi«wiatopnd«MS.  Ipi^,.    The  Qse  of  portable,  or  concentrated  man- 
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ores,  will  no  doubt  add  oiaterially  to  the  agricnl 
toral  ]»odactioii8  of  the  oountry.  And  no  doubt 
many  inatuiceB  may  be  suiglea  oat  where  they 
have  proTod  a  profitable  indiyidual  investment. 
But  the  existing  high  prices,  together  with  the 
risk  of  getting  a  worthless  article,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely questionable  whether  it  will  not,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  prove  to  be  a  whistle  too  dearly 
paid  for.  J.  H  8 

Colebrook,  CL,  F^.  15, 1%^. 

THE  8SAS0VB. 

rSOM  TBB  6BUUV.      . 

Bay  and  oom  and  bods  «id  Bawtn, 
Snow  and  ice  and  frnit  and  wine,— 
Sum  and  Seasons,  sleets  and  sfaovers. 
Bring,  Id  torn,  these  gift  dlTine. 
0ptlng  bknrs,  Sammer  glows, 
Autumn  reaps.  Winter  keeps; 
Spring  proparas,  Summer  provides, 
Aotnmn  hoards,  and  Winter  hides, 
pome,  then,  flrtends,  their  praises  sound: 
Bommer,  Aotomn,  Winter,  Spring, 
▲s  thej  nin  their  yearly  roond. 
Each  In  torn  with  gladness  sing ! 
Time  drops  blessings  as  he  flies- 
Time  makes  ripe  and  Time  makes  wise. 


For  CAs  New  England  Farmer. 

PARHnro  nr  hew  eholahd— eo.  s 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  successful  farming 
in  New  England,  is,  a  senile  imitatien  of  the  ways 
of  our  fatlurs.  Reverence  for  antiquity  is  gener- 
ally a  virtue,  but  that  unreflecting  imitatmn  of 
fiiults  and  excellencies  of  our  ancestora,  is  neither 
consistent  with  good  sense,  self-respect,  nor  pro- 
gressive improvement.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  cities 
and  lareer  towns,  we  see  much  less  of  the  evil  to 
which  irefer,  than  in  the  country.  But  we  need 
not  go  very  far  into  the  interior,  even  of  Massa- 
chusetts, before  we  shall  find  melancholy  evidence 
that  farming  is  still  conducted  very  much  a«  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago.  What  our  fathers  did 
from  necessity,  we  continue  from  habit.  Though 
the  hum  of  industry  is  heard  around  every  water- 
fall, and  smiling  villages  have  sprung  up,  as  it 
were  by  enchantment,  on  those  rocky  and  forbid- 
ding sitA  which  our  fathers  thought  were  <<inade 
only  to  hold  the  world  together,"  the  old  fi^rms 
in  the  vicinity  look  as  thcv  did  half  a  century 
mnoe,  only  a  little  more  desolate  from  year  to 
year.  The  house  is  as  innocent  of  paint  as  it  was 
the  day  it  was  "finished. "  On  one  side  of  it,  the 
builder  was  just  three  clapboards  short,  and  they 
have  never  been  supplied  ,and  the  lining  boards  have 
always  been,  and  still  are,  visible  to  every  passer 
by.  Two  or  three  panes  of  glass  were  not  set  in 
one  of  tiie  windows,  and  their  places,  together 
with  those  which  "the  children'^have  created  in 
other  parts  of  the  mansion,  are  filled  with  old 
hats  and  worn-out  comfortables.  The  brackets 
which  were  used  for  shingling  the  roof,  stand  there 
itiU,  to  answer  the  treble  nurj^ose  of  exciting  the 
mirth  of  the  traveller,  awakening  the  mortmca- 
tion  of  every  person  of  taste,  and  of  saving  the  car- 
penter the  trouble,  f  if  perchance  they  do  not  be- 
oome  too  rotten,^  of  putting  on  others,  when  the 
house  is  shingled  again.  Instead  of  a  neat  and 
ea»7-working  pump,  the  old,  craay  well-sweep 
hangB  there  yet,  creaking  in  the  wind,  supported 


by 


-^  a  crotch  leaning  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees with  the  horizon, and  creatine  an  antagonistic 
oombmation  of  forces,  which  worn  in  all  possible 
directions  but  the  right  one  : — the  whole  concern 
seeming  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  taxine  to  the  uttermost  the  strength 
andpatienceof  the  "good  woman,"  and  of  set- 
ting at  defiance  every  principle  in  mechanics,  and 
all  poflBibility  of  drawing  water.  One  consola- 
tion, however,  is  left  to  9i«lnistrQn  of  the  house 
— ^the  bucket  is  so  old  and  leaky,  though  she  fills  • 
it  full  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  some  forty  feet 
deep,  bv  the  time  it  reaches  the  curb,  half  of  the 
water  has  run  out,  to  the  sensible  relief  of  her 
freseni/\{  not  of  her  future,  muscular  exertions. 

A  stream  of  licmid  manure  runs  from  the  barn- 
yard into  the  road,  furnishing  ammonia  gratis  to 
all  who  pass  by  the  premises,  but  making  lean 
pork  for  the  owner  next  winter.  His  cows  would 
be  alarmed  at  the  sieht  of  a  turnip  or  a  carrot, 
and  the  strong  probability  is,  that  it  will  take 
more  than  "four  quarts  of^their  milk  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter."  Like  the  editor  of  one  of  our 
agricultural  papere,  and  as  his  own  father  did  be- 
fore him,  he  throws  his  manure  from  the  lean-to 
out  into  the  open  air,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleansed  and  dried,  before  he  applies 
it  to  his  delicate  acres.  His  bam  has  no  cellar, 
his  pigB  no  shelter.  He  raises  oom,  or  nither 
8talks,on  the^same  land,  for  four  successive  yean. 
His  meadow  is  not  drained, nor  his  upland  favored 
with  a  coating  of  pulverised  muck.  His  farm  is 
growing  poorer  year  by  Tear,and  he  would  gladly 
sell  it  ana  "move  to  the  W est. ' '  He  wonders  why  he 
does  not  gjst  along  as  well  as  his  neighbor  Thnfly, 
whose  buildings  are  painted,  whose  bams  and 
storehouses  are  full,  and  whose  cattle  cover  the 
surrounding  hills.  He  works  as  hard  as  his  neigh- 
bor, but  arter  all,  things  will  go  the  wrong  way 
with  him.  He  is  short  of  money  and  wisnes  to 
borrow,  while  Thrifty  always  has  some  to  let^to 
every  bodv  but  him. 

Now,  there  is  neither  poetry  nor  caricature  in 
this  representation,  but  single  sober  truth ;  and  if 
it  should  chance  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  any  til- 
ler of  the  soil,  who  is  conscious  that  he  sat  for  the 
picture  here  sketched,  I  would  in  all  seriousness 
ask  him,  whether  his  want  of  sacoeas  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  his  following  the  beaten  track  of  his 
fathers^  Do  you  not  cultivate  the  acres  they  did, 
in  precisely  their  way  t  Have  you  taken  the  pains 
to  mform  yourself,  whether  some  at  least  olTthe 
alleged  improv<anents  in  fcurming  of  the  present 


ftke,  pay  for,  "»ead  and  inwardly  digest"  the 
New  JEn^la^d  Farmer,'^  and  keep  yourself  well 
posted  up,in  regard  to  the  progress  which  agricul- 
ture has  made  within  the  last  twenty  yearsT 
Waltham,  Feb.,  1854.  .    d.  c. 

RoiAiiKS. — ^If  we  had  not  seen,  with  oar  own 
eyes,  theveiy  evils  which  oar  comspondeirt  names, 
we  should  certainly  feel  inclined  to  oonsider  Im 
aosertions  as  eztmvagant.  Bat  it  is  soareslya 
week  rince  we  saw  a  farmer's  barn-yard,and  that, 
too,  where  all  the  droppings  are  thrown  into  the 
yard^  literally  swept  by  the  dissolving  snowi^  aad 
not  only  *'a  stream  of  liquid  manure,"  bot  numy 
stremns^  ooarsing  thdr  joyful  way  aoiofli  tiieyatd 
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to  the  brook  below !  With  the  merchant,  a  caae, 
parallel  with  this  wastefulneas  and  folly  of  the 
fiirmer,  would  be  to  provide  his  year's  stock  of  mo- 
lasses, pay  for  it,  and  then  draw  the  spigots,  and 
suffer  it  to  run  into  the  gatters  and  streeib.  Every 
observing  traveller  must  have  noticed  the  instances 
of  shiftlessness  which  axe  recited  above.  That 
there  has  been  great  improvement,  *<D.  0."  vnll 
allow ;  but  his  argumMit  is,  that  more  is  demand* 
ed,  and  that  because  it  is  not  made,  is  one  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  want  of  success. 


SOLID  AHD  LIQUID  EXCEEMEHTS  OF 

AJnUkTA 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  by  writers  on 
agriculture,  that  the  liquid  excrements  of  animals 
are  a  most  energetic  and  efficient  fertilixer ;  but  very 
fewy  if  any,  have  been  at  any  trouble  to  inform 
their  readers  of  what  they  are  composed.  Chem- 
ical analyses  have  been  made  of  almost  aU  the  ar- 
ticles used  as  agents  of  fertility,  and  we  now  sub- 
mit the  following  tabular  e^ibits,  showing  the 
components  of  five  of  these,  viz :  cow  dung,  horse 
dung,  cow  urine,  horse  urine  and  human  urine. 

Cow  dung — ^the  animal  being  fed  on  straw, 
leaves,  hay  and  potatoes,  contained,  in  100  parts, 
when  fresh — 

2.2  bUe,  In  a  state  of  alteration. 

8.8  mnooos,  kc 

14.1  non-dig68ted  (crude)  vegetable  ramalni  and  ashee. 
76.4  water. 

Haiblbn's  analysis  of  the  ashes,  gives  siz  per 
cent.  They  were  composed  of  the  followiBg  ingre- 
dients : — 

FhoephatoofUme 12.0 

Do.  magneiia.... 10.0 

PerphoephateofiiQD 8.6 

Carbonate  of  potaee 1.6 

SolphateofUme 8.1 

BIHcIcadd 68.T 

Um 8 

100.0 

Of  horse  manure,  (the  animal  being  fed  on  oats, 
straw  and  hay,)  100  parts  contained  :— 

Biliary  malter,  and  oolorinc  matter  in  a  etato  of 

altec^ioD 8.7 

Hooocu^  (omde,)  ko.  ko .: s^ 

Non-dlgeeted  regetable  remalnt  and  athei 20.2 

Water * .^..00.8 

100.0 

13ie  ashes  was  six  per  cent.  Their  oonstitution, 
aeeoiding  to  the  analyses  <^  Jackson,  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 


Cow's  \irine,  analyzed  by  Beandi,  gave  hydro- 
chlorate  of 


Potaas.  and  anBonia 
Solpbate  of  potau. . . 
Carbonate  of  potaas. 
Phoepbate  of  Ume. . . 

Urea 

Water 


IlHMpliatoofliBie 

CarbonafeiofUme 

Pboapbate  ofmagneeia., 
Water 


..6. 
.18.76 
.38.26 
.40. 


OfhocsenriDe,  MOOiding  to  YAuauBLDr, 
parts  contained^ 


100 


iQfliiSe 

Do.         loda 

EDpporateofaoda 

Hydnehlenta  of  potaai . , 

tTrea 

Watw 


.1.1 
.0.8 
.&4 

.0.8 

.0.7 


100.0 


Human,  analyzed  by  Bkbziuus,  gave  in  1000 
parts, 

Urea 80.10 

Lactioaold 17.14 

Uric  acid 100 

Huooua 0.32 

Solphate  ef  potass 87  .Gl 

Do.         soda 0.00 

Fhospbateofaoda 8.16 

Do.  anunonia.  ...■•••...*...•. .2.94 

Bjdrochlorateofsoda 1*86 

Do.  ammonia. 4.46 

Phosphate  of  magneela  and  lime 1-60 

Billcicacid 100 

Water 033.00 

1000.00 

In  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
soda  not  being  carried  out,  the  figures  in  the  last 
analysis  appear  imperfect.  The  table  is  given,  as 
published,  however,  and  will  be  sufficient,  we  pre- 
sume, to  demonstrate  most  conelumvely  that  urine 
is  much  too  valuable  an  article  to  be  neglected,  or 
suffered  to  run  to  i^te.  By  taking  proper  meas- 
ures for  economizing  it,  and  mixing  it  vrith  muck, 
mould,  rotten  wood,  or  indeed,with  any  substance 
of  an  absorbent  nature,  and  applying  it  to  our 
crops,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  always  be  produc-. 
tive  of  eminently  beneficial  results.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, judicious  to  apply  it  in  its  crude  state,  a 
certain  degree  of  fermentation  being  essential  to 
the  development  of  its  fructifying  energies  which 
depend  upon  the  putrefactive  process.  In  irriga- 
tion, both  urine  and  soap  suds  possess  great  value. 
Both  articles  contain  the  food  of  plants  in  a  state 
of  solution,  and  therefore  in  a  condition  to  be  im- 
mediately appropriated  by  the  vegetation  to  which 
they  are  appUdd. 

For  the  ITew  England  tanner. 

mm  TO  HAKE  THE  BUTTEB  COME. 

Mb.  Editor  ; — ^In  the  last  week's  Farmer  the 

Question  is  asked,  "why  don't  the  butter  come  ?" 
would  answer  that  question  by  statingthe  plan  1 
have  adopted  to  make  it  come  quick.  The  cream 
is  put  into  tin  pans,  and  placed  on  the  stove  with 
a  moderate  fire;  I  then  commence  stirring  it  slowly 
in  order  to  have  it  warmed  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
pan.    As  soon  as  it  feels  neither  hot,  nor  cold,  by 

ittins  in  the  finger,  pour  into  the  chum.  In  from 

to  lominutes l^e  butter  will  come.  I  have  tried 
this  plan  for  ths  last  two  vrinters  and  it  has  not 
Utiled  once  to  Mng  the  butter  in  the  above  time. 

I  have  tried,  or  seen  tried,  almost  all  Unds  of 
ohums,  from  tiie  old  dash  and  barrel,  of  bye  gone 
days,  down  to  ihb\A\»**  double  acting  atmospheric^* 
humbag,  and  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
there  is  no  grwit  difference  in  most  of  them,  so  ihr 
as  the  labor  of  chnming  is  ooncemed. 

J.  G.  Gkioos. 

Centre  Rutland^  Vt.,  1854. 
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The  atteDtioii  of  the  reader  is  called  to  a  letter 
from  the  Ptendent  of  the  Middleeez  Comity  Agri- 
onltural  Society  to  the  Trostees  of  the  MasBaehu- 
setts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  and  the 
reply  of  the  Trustees.  The  propositbn,  it  will 
he  seen,  has  heen  responded  to  hy  the  Massaohu- 
setts  Society  with  thateflicient  liberality  by  which 
it  has  always  been  distinguiBhed  whenever  sat 
fied  that  the  use  of  its  funds  would  promote  the 
interests  of  Massachusetts  farmers.  The  moi 
ment  is  well-timed,  and  in  the  right  direction. 
The  premiums  are  sufficiently  large  to  attract  and 
justify  the  attention  of  our  most  skflful  and  intel- 
ligent dairymen,  and  the  result  must  be  highly 
beneficial.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
our  obligations  to  the  mover  of  this  experiment, 
and  to  the  Trustees,  for  their  appreciation  of  its 
merits,  and  liberality  in  carrying  it  out. 


F«r  th€  New  Knghmd  Farmer, 

MT  COTOTBT  HOKE. 

"The  country  for  my  home— the  city  for  my 
visiting  place,'^  said  I  m  my  girlhood.  **Poh  V' 
said  my  farmer  uncle,  "what  do  you  know  about 
the  country,  whose  only  experience  has  been  the 
few  short  weeks  of  a  summer's  vacation  1"  But 
I  fiuuned  that  as  I  had  the  taste  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  country  life,  so  I  had  sense  enough  to 
get  alone  with  its  trials,— indeed,  methought,  af- 
ter alJ,  these  could  not  be  so  vety  much  greater 
than  those  pertaining  to  citj^  life. 

After  awhile  I  spent  a  winter  in  the  country. 
Wow  surely  upon  such  experience  had  I  not  a  right 
to  my  sav  about  country  lifet  But  my  more 
thoughtful  aunt  would  not  allow  that  I  yet  had 
the.nght  or  rather  the  ability  to  choose  impartial- 
ly. "It  may  be  very  nice,"  said  she,  to  visit  in 
the  ooianlafy  free  from  cate,  with  nought  to  do  but 
read  and  vrrite  from  mom  tiU  night,  or  walk  or 
ride  or  visit  at  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
your  own  will ;  wait  till  you  have  kved  in  the 
country  and  kept  house  there."  Now  the  country 
has  been  my  home  for  a  whole  six  months— not 
summer  months  all,  either.  I've  had  a  oow  and  a 
pig  and  some  chickens.  If  this  isn't  country  ex- 
perience, I  know  muddy  carpets  and  a  mud  be> 
spattsved  husband  is !  Havel  not  yet -reached  the 
point  of  impartial  judgship— the  right  to  my  own 
wise  opinion,  unfettered  b^  all  these  ifs  and  ands 
and  bats — ^though  they  do  chance  to  bear  the 
wsight  and  authority  of  emanating  from  older  and 
wiser  heads  than  nunc  ?  Perhaps^y  good  friends 
will  say  "0,  your  six  months  has  been  only  a  sort 
of  village  country  life.  Wait  till  you  have  made 
joar  home-^that  farm  which  is  now  in  all  its 
pristine  beauty— just  as  the  Bed  Man  left  it." 

The  woodman's  axe  and  the  brush  scythe  are 
producing  quite  a  civilised  look  on  that  fium,  las- 
sore  you.  But  if  you  choose,  I  will  waive  the 
question,  or  rather  its  dedsion,  tiill  I  have  had 
a  few  yeacs'  expenence  upon  the  new  homestead. 

An  old  lady,  thinking  I  could  hardly  reconcile 
nch  a  life  with  my  eity  habits,  opsned  her  eyes 
in  astonitfhmont  at  the  pleasure  1  expressed  in 
prospoct,  "Why  you  don^  say, — well  Is'poseyou 


like  pones,  and  tiune's  pknty  <m  'em,  I  goesi,  up 
in  them.  iroadB*** 

0,if and should  see  me  ensconced 

in  that  littie  cottage,  which  is  already  modestiy 
peeping  up  in  the  centre  of  the  clearing,  &ravray 
Dv  the  roadside,  with  rail  fences  about  and  plenty 
of  stumps  all  around,  would  they  denoimoe  the 
taste  that  held  me  contentedly  there  t 

I  manage  to  find  almost  as  much  hapriness  m 
anticipation  and  memory  as  in  reality,  so  I  look 
into  the  nnoertain  vista  of  a  few  succeeding  years. 
I  see  in  front  of  the  wee  house  in  the  grove  re- 
served for  that  especial  purpose,  a  ple£»nt  and 
commodious  mansion,  where  are  gathered  the  many 
littie  comforts  and  some  luxuries  that  tend  to  mak» 
home  happy,  and  the  carrying  out  of  social  hos- 
pitalities^ a  pleasure  unalfoyM  by  the  fatigues  of 
mconvemence.  I  would  have  a  winding  carriage 
vrayfrom  the  road — ^through  smooth  shaven  lawna 
—and  there  should  be  dumps  of  'shmbbeiy  and 
ornamental  shade  trees.  I  would  have  a  hedge 
row,  or  at  least,  neat  fences  should  displace  the 
unoffhtly  rails.  Wide  spreading  boughB  should 
o'eruuuCow  the  extent  of  ooundary  along  tiie road- 
side. The  garden,  with  its  vegetables  and  small 
fruits,  shoum  be  such  an  one  as  only  an  imaginary 
garden  could  be.  On  the  hill-side,  orchards  with 
all  the  improved  varieties  of  fruits.  Vines  nfhUy 
trained  should  yield  their  teeming  stores.  Animals 
of  the  "best  improved"  should  dot  the  pasture 
j^rounds.  An  occasional  field  of  grain  should  come 
in  by  way  of  contrast  and  variety.  I  would  have 
an  enclosed  verandah  as  a  conservatoty  for  exotics 
whose  verdure  and  bloom  would  cheer  the  heart 
and  charm  the  d^e  during  those  long  winter  months 
in  our  cold  North  West. 

These  are  some  of  my  dreams,  rough  sketched, 
that  haunt  my  thoughts  when  in  moments  of  nms- 
inff  reverie,  I  apportion  and  adorn  those  acres  so 
rich  in  soil,  so  bmitiful  in  location. 

This  is  my  home,  as  my  hope  and  &ncy  paint  it. 
What  a  svreet  spot  to  rear  my  children.  To  dwell 
thus  in  the  midst  of  natural  beauty  will  surely 
tend  to  make  them  ^ood  if  not  wise. 

In  whatever  portion  of  the  world  tiieir  after  lot 
may  phuse  them,  will  they  not  ever  treasure  the 
sweet  recollection  of  home?  Round  that  little 
word  will  not  bright  thoughts  ever  cluster  t  **A 
thioji;  of  beauty  is  a  joy  lorever;"  then  it  is  nO' 
trifling  thing  to  rear  a  beautiful '  home,  if  by 
this  means  one  inextinguishable  ray  of  jot  lights 
the  hearts  of  our  children  through  life.  Our  la- 
bor then  will  not  be  in  vain.  "Remembered  joys 
are  never  past."  Then  though  their  whole  after 
lives  be  darkened  by  sonib  incurable  sorrow  or  af- 
fliction, how  fondly  will  they  cling  to  these  re- 
membrances. 

I  know  the  difference  between  bright  and  pleas- 
ant memories,  and  those  that  itre  sombre  ana  sad. 
Nought  but  the  former  would  I  bequeath  to  my 
littie  ones.  If  all  pleasure  in  their  after  life  should 
be  taken  from  them,  there  would  be  that  in  their 
pMt,  which  would  be  to  them  sweet  and  never 
miling  sources  of  pleasure.  For  this  I  would  have 
them  a  home  of  beauly,  not  of  splendor*  If  hum* 
ble,  it  should  yet  possess  attractions,  which  loving 
in  their  childhood,  they  should  enjoj  throughlife. 
Some  poet  has  sung,  "A  sorrow's  orovm  of  sorrow 
is  remembering  happier  thinss."  It  may  be  so 
withre^rd  to  some  kinds  of  nappiness  but  hardly 
true>  I  think,  of  the  rememberwi  happiness  of  a 
pleasant  home  and  childhood. 
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«Bat,"  B&VB  ODe/'there'smanyaslip  'twiztihe 
cap  and  lip,  and  you  maj  nerer  powooi  ihow 
good  thingii  of  which  you  bo  fondly  dream.  It 
may  he  lo.  It  ii  not  impoanhle  that  all  our  sweet 
anucipationa  ehonld  he  crushed.  Everything  is 
uncertain,  hut  not  for  this  should  we  cease  work- 
ing and  hoping.  If  life  and  health  are  spared  and 
no  unto'murd  events  occur,  we  must  we  shallf  the 
BMMt  of  them.  Thus  strong  is  m^  hope. 
.  I  know  the  bounding,  gleeful  joyousness  of  mv 
youth  has'passed.  I  may  never  again  romp 'with 
the  same  childish  delight  through  the  woods — ^up 
the  hills  and  along  the  valley.  Ah !  well  I  re- 
member how  gladly  I  hailed  those  vacations. 
Once  escaped  from  the  decorous  bearing  seemly 
for  a  city  miss,  I  was  like  an  uncaged  bird,  wild 
in  my  unchained  freedom.  My  strength  might 
now  prove  but  weakness  should  I  attempt  those 
long  rambles,  when  I  climbed  the  heists— de- 
scended the  ravines  in  search  of  those  oeautiful 
thing^s,  the  wild  flowers.  But  other  forms  are 
giowmg  up  to  take  my  place  in  these  woodland 
rambles,  and  other  hands  may  cull  the  < 'pomes"  of 
our  bright  prairie>land.  While  Mamma  must  con- 
sent to  DC  content  with  the  more  passive  enjoy- 
ments of  country  life  and  nature's  beauties,  and  en< 
joy  them  through  her  children.  Elsob. 

Wauke$ha,  Wis. 

Rbmarks.— Thanks  to  <<Elme"  for  Jier  favor. 
"Short  sketches  of  life  in  the  West,"  or  <<Inciden1» 
on  the  Prairies,"  will  prove  interesUng  to  our  rea- 
ders.    We  hope  to  hear  fcom  you  again. 


HILK  AHD  BUTTER  COWS. 

A  statement  is  puMished,  verified  bv  a  respon- 
siUe  name,  of  the  product  of  milk  and  butter,  of 
14  Ayrshire  covrs,  the  property  of  Edward  M. 
Shbpabd,  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
which  is  worthy  of  being  laid  before  our  readers. 
It  IB,  briefly,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Shepard,  had  14  cows,  Ayshires  and  their 
crosses  on  natives,  half-bloods,' six  heifers  milking 
for  the  first  time — ^time,  the  tb^  week  in  June — 
feed,  grass  only. 

Allowing  one  cow  fbr  family  use,  and  deduct- 
ing 40  per  cent,  from  heifers,  and  his  trial  stood 
thus : 

8 

s.e 


80VO  ItIB  THE  aSABOn. 

BT  MABST  COnWALL. 

When  the  merry  lark  doth  gild 

With  hU  eoDg  the  munmer  hoan  $ 
And  their  neeta  the  ewallowi  balid 

In  the  roofk  and  tope  of  towen } 
And  the  golden  gone-flower  Imme 

AH  about  the  waste  $ 
And  the  maidm  Uaj  retorai 

With  a  pretty  hacte; 

Then  how  merry  are  the  timee ! 
The  Bummer  times !  the  Spring  times  f 
Now,  from  off  his  ashen  stone, 

The  chilly  midnight  criclcet  crieth } 
And  all  merry  birds  are  flown ; 

And  oar  dream  of  plearare  dleth  i 

Now,  tiM  onee  blue  laughing  skj 
Saddens  Into  grey  j 

And  the  fhnen  riyen  sli^, 
Pining  an  away ! 

Mow,  how  solemn  are  the  times  I 
The  Wintertimes  !  the  Nighttimes ! ' 

Tet,  be  merry;  all  aroond 

Is  through  one  rast  change  rerolving } 
Eren  night,  wlMMlately  firown*d, 

Is  in  silTer  dawn  dissolTing : 
Earth  will  burst  her  fetters  strange, 

And  in  spring  grow  fkee : 
AU  things  In  the  world  will  change, 

Sare-Hmy  lore  for  thee ! 

Sing  then,  hopeftil  are  the  times ! 
Winter,  Summer,  firing  times ! 


BVFFALOBS. 


Cows 

Helfen  S,  redoeed  to  oows,  is. , 


11.S 
IMuet  one  cow  for  fkmlly,  Is  cows lO.S 

The  product  for  the  vreek  vras  12  lbs.  12  oz. 
per  cow,  the  first  week  in  July,  feed  grass  only, 
and  much  affected  })y  drought,  he  milked  twenty, 
eight  of  which  were  heifers,  milking  for  the  first 
season,  and  this  trial  stood  thus : 

12  sows,  less  one  ftw  ftmlly,  is 11. 

8  heifers,  40  per  oeot.  off  is 4^ 

VBlleoira* IM 

The  product  for  the  week,  per  cow,  was  14  lbs. 
13  oz.  and  a  fraction  over. 

But,  lest  you  mig^ht;think  my  allowanoe  for 
heifers  too  much,  which,  however,  is  considered  a 
'  st  allowance  by  the  dairymen  of  this  country, 

le  result  of  the  last  trial,  without  any  deduction 
lor  their  being  heifers,  was  12  pounds  5  os.  and  a 
fraction  per  head,  for  the  week. 


fe: 


A  member  of  Governor  Stevens'  northern  rout« 
exploring  party,  in  a  long  communication  to  the 
St.  Louis  Republican,  written  from  the  head  of 
Yellow  Stone,  relates  the  following  among  many 
other  '<  sights  and  incidents''  of  the  party  thui 
fiir: 

On  Sunday,  after  a  march  of  some  ton  miies, 
the  buffaloes  were  reached.  They  were  before 
and  on  each  side  of  the  train.  For  miles  ahead  it 
seemed  one  vast  drove  yard.  They  were  estimated 
by^some  as  high  as  500,000—200,000  is  consid- 
ered a  very  low  estimate.  Drawing  up  the  train 
at  our  usual  halt  at  noon,  a  large  herd  were  about 
half  a  mile  ahead.  The  hunters,  six  in  number, 
were  immediately  despatched,  well  mounted,  on 
spare  horses  reserved  for  that  especial  purpose, 
and  the  whole  train  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  buffitlo  hunt.  The  hunters  dariied  in 
among  the  herd,  picked  out  ihe  fattest  of  the 
cows,  and  then  separatinff  the  selected  ones  from 
the  herd,  soon  despatched  them.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  vragons  were  sent  but  a  small  distance 
from  the  route  to  receive  the  choicest  pieces  of 
the  bu£Qilo. 

In  the  next  tvro  days'  march  the  hunters  vrere 
kept  some  distance  ahead,  to  keep  off  the  buffi»- 
loes;  it  vms  the  only  vray  the  safe  passsge  of  thct 
train  could  be  insured  through  the  sea  of 
flesh.  The  pack  mules  and  spare  animak  follow- 
inff  on  in  the  train,  too  numerous  to  be  separately 
led,  were  hard  to  control ;  and  despite  every  pre- 
caution and  care,  one  horse  and  four  mules  were 
lost,  Hm  getting  minted  with  a  herd  of  buiEftloes. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  reclaim  them — hours 
spent  in  their  attempted  recovery.  The  efforta 
were  entuely  useless. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

**Tbo  taste  for  Horticultuxal  puxsoite,"  njB  Hav- 
cy's  Magazine^  <*]8  steadily  beooming  more  eztend- 
•d.  Wherever  a  town  or  village  is  settled,  even 
in  the  remotest  sections  of  our  wide  oountiy,  there 
may  be  found  neat  gardens,  filled  with  the  better 
wrieties  of  our  firuits.  •  •  •  The  great  West, 
where,  a  few  years  anoe,  native  seedling  apples 
«MiqRriaed  the  principal  fruit,  now  claims  only  a 
Moondaiy  place  in  the  variety  of  pears,  peaches, 
ohemes,  Jbc." 

There  are,  comparatively,  few  farms  now,  that 
aare  entirely  without  some  of  the  better  sorts  of 
fkmt.  AH,  we  trust,  have  gone  beyond  that  point, 
when  an  abundance  of  the  common  cider  apples 
satisfied  their  wants.  Most  fiirmers  now  have  a 
small  variety,  at  least,  of  the  apples  suited  to  the 
different  seasons,  and  so  coming  into  perfection 
as  to  aSbrd  a  supply  from  September  to  April. — 
And  they  are  not  willing  to  stop  vrith  this,  but 
carefully  cultivate  the  plum,  peach,  pear,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  fruits,  the  strawberry,  cur- 
rant, raspberzy ,  &c.  The  cultivation  of  these  soon 
b^eto  a  stronger  love  for  the  garden,  and  thus 
this  delightful  appanage  of  the  house  has  found 
&vor  with  the  farmer,  and  given  a  new  ai^)ect  to 
rural  scenery.  The  quarter,  half,  or  whole  acre, 
is  now  oflen  seen  filled  with  choice  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  tended  with  considerable  skill  and 


FLORICULTURE. 

The  same  writer  says,  <*if  the  taste  for  the  cul- 
ture of  plante  and  flowers  has  not  kept  pace  vrith 
that  for  fruits,  it  has  still  made  a  good  advance, 
especially  in  the  out-door  or  hardy  department  of 
ornamental  gardening. ' ' 

House  plante  and  flower  gardens  are  evidences 
of  taste  and  refinement.  The  sweet-scented  gera- 
mom,  or  a  delicate  rose,  would  hardly  be  expected 
in  the  parlor  of  an  irascible  woman,  or  the  dafR> 
dil,  coreopsis,  or  mourning  bride,  in  the  garden 
of  a  rude,  ignorant  and  unfeeling  man.  But  if 
placed  there  by  some  friendly  hand,  they  would 
padnally  root  out  the  perverse  spirit  and  Ipndle 
in  ito  place  sentimento  of  good-vrill,  afiection  and 
love.  Children,  reared  among  flowers,  will  feel 
their  kindly  influences.  That  ferocity  among  boys 
to  torment  dogs,  kill  cate  and  destroy  birds,  vrill 
be  tempered  into  a  healthful  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  by  engaging  in  the  cultivaticm  of 
beautiful  flovrers. 

An  encouraging  feature  among  the  farms  is  the 
prevalence  of  more,  and  better  gardens,  in  which 
each  has  ite  well-defined  limite  devoted  to  a  vari- 
ety of  annnal  and  perennial  flowets.  Here  the 
mother  and  her  children  control  the  operations ; 
and  while  they  cultivate  the  delicate  plants  spring- 


ing into  life  and  beauty  around  them,  they  also 
cultivate  the  graces  which  shall  adorn  them  more 
than  all  that  wealth  can  give.  In  their  garden 
oonvensations,  too,  they  excite  such  a  love  in  each 
other  for  the  beautiful  and  good,  that  their  whole 
lives  are  tem^red  by  the  sweet  influences  of  these 
fresh  and  impressive  employmento  upon  thmr  duo- 
tile  hearte.    So,  cultivate  the  flowers. 

WHAT  SHOULD    THE  STATE  DO  lOR  rARXXtS? 

Such  is  the  significant  question  asked  by  the 
Farmer^s  Companion^  published  at  Detroit.  '*If 
the  government,"  it  says,  "by  establishing  an  ag*. 
ricultural  school,  can  make  .us  better  fkrmers,  so 
that  every  acre  of  land  yields  annually  ten  dollars, 
where  now  it  yields  five,  then  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  government  to  establish  that  school — ^with 
our  own  money,  remember — ^for  aU  the  govern- 
ment's money  comes  out  of  our  pockete. ' '  It  then 
adds,  "in  1850,  ire  had  2,000,000  of  acres  under 
cultivation  in  this  State.  Who  doubto,  that  if 
the  fiirmers  were  as  well  instructed  in  thttr  bus- 
iness as  the  engineer  is  in  his,  we  could  not  just 
as  easily  make  our  fi^rms  yield  at  the  least  $2 
an  acre  more,  yearly!  •  •  •  It  has  been 
thoroughly  proved  in  Europe,  and  well  proved  in 
America,  that  thorough  drainage,  on  the  average, 
adds  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  crops.  In  1850,  we 
raised  5,000000  bushels  of  wheat;  drained  knd 
would  have  given  us  7,500,000  bushels,  equal  to 
as  many  dollars.  But  as  individuals  we  have 
not  the  capital  to  drain  our  lands."  We  cannot 
here,  give  the  reasons  for  these  opinions,  but  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  Companion,  that  the  gov* 
emment  of  every  State  may  do  something  for  ite 
agriculture  which  i?ill  shortly  come  back  to  ito 
treasury  in  a  three  or  four-fold  degree. 

MAMUEB,  {not  sermons,)  m  the  8T(»ie8. 
The  Farmer  and  Artizan,  published  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  Marcian  Ssayt,  editor,  Qontains  an 
address  by  Doct.  N.  T.  True,  before  the  Cumber- 
land County  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  full 
of  steiking  truths.    It  says  :— 

''Almost  any  granite  quarry  contains  all  the 
mineral  elemente,  and  nearly  all  in  the  right  pro- 
portion, to  form  a  g»od  soil.  Could,  then,  a  piece 
of  granite  .be  completely  crushed  and  pulvensed, 
it  would,  at  once,  form  the  mineral  basis  of  a 
good  soil ;  and  this  really  is  the  manner  in  which 
your  soils  were  originally  formed.  But  it  is  neo- 
eesaiy  that  the  elemente  which  compose  such  a 
soil  M  in  a  perfectly  soluble  condition  oefore  they 
can  become  food  for  plante.  This  is  effected  by 
the  influence  of  one  elcBMnt  on  another." 

HOW  NATURE  RENOVATES  A  WORN  OUT  SOU. 

''In  this  connection,  let  me  call  your  attenticn 
to  one  of  the  processes  that  nature  adopte  to  ren^ 
ovate  a  worn  out  soil ;  she  makes  use  ofa  rotetion 
of  crops.  Suppose  we  ^  visit  the  plains  in  Bmnih 
wick,  where  there  is  but  liUle  potash  in  the  soil* 
Well,  what  is  going  on  there?  Nature  has  plan- 
ted there  during  the  present  century,  at  least,  the 
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pitch  pine  (Pinus  rigida^  for  the  unmistalKable 
purpose  of  renovating  tnat  ^miBerable  soil;: — a 
hard  case ,  gentlemen ,  but  nevertheless  true.  Thede 
trees  send  dovm  their  roots  in  some  instanoes,  it 
is  said,  to  the  depth  of  seventeen  feet,  and  bring 
to  the  surface  the  potaah  and  other  elements.  But 
does  this  tree  deposit  its  potash  in  its  wood  or 
bark  1    By  no  means — the  wood  of  the  pine  re- 

Suires  but  little  potash,  but  it  carries  it  through 
he  tree  into  the  leaves,  which  require  a  large 
proportion  of  tiiat  element.  These  leaves  fall  ev- 
ery year  and  aseist  by  annual  acquisitions  in  the 
^rmation  of  a  new  soO,  so  that  even  on  the  un- 
'promismg  sand  plains  of  Brunswick  and  other 
towns,  Tou  will  find  nature  slowly,  but  surely  at 
work,  ^rmins  a  suitable  soil  for  some  other  crop, 
which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  she  may  see  fit  to  in- 
troduce." 

BOW  nop  SHALL  WB  PLGWl 

**Let  me  ask  how  many  of  you  have  ever  made 
trial  of  the  subsoil  plow  f    Or. 


Or,  are  you  wiUii^  to 
suffer  the  subsoil  to'remaud  as  hard  as  granite  for 
fear  your  manures  will  be  wasted?  A  great  mi^ 
take,  gentlemen.  Manure  cannot  descend  out  of 
the  reach  of  roots  of  plants  in  any  soil  worth  the 
cultivation.  Plow  deep  and  manure  accordingly, 
and  you  double  the  number  of  acres  you  cultivate. 

«'I  see  the  countenance  of  an  intelligent  and 
BUOoesB^  lltnner  kindling  up,  and  seeming  to  say, 
*I  Blow  deep,^6ir.'  Right,  m^  friend ;  go  home, 
and  if  the  subsoil  be  anythmg  besides  a  pure, 
coarse  gravel,  or  sand,  plow  deeper  yet.  Much  of 
the  land  in  this  county  vrill  b«i.r  plowing  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  indies.  Exceptions,  I  am 
aware,  exist,  but  they  are  much  fewer  than  is 
generaJlv  supposed,  if  you  expect  to  obtain  a 
crop  witn  a  very  little  manure,  then  plow  shal- 
low, manure  shallow,  dow  shallow,  and  reap  shal- 
low. 

Some  of  the  happiest  and  most  independent 
men  in  the  land,  or  m  the  world,  ace  to  be  found 
in  New  Endand,  who  poaaess  but  a  few  acres  of 
land,  yet  mo  keep  it  m  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  costs  such  a  man  not  half  so  much  for 
seed,  for  labor  or  fo».  taxes,  as  he  who  half  culti- 
vat^  double  tiie  number  of  acres.  By  deep  ploW' 
ing  you  bring  within  reach  of  plants  a  fresh  soil 
wmch  has  not  been  exhausted  of  its  potaah,  lime 
and  other  elements  which  are  readily  soliiMe,  and 
easily  controvertible  into  food  for  plants." 

WHXRB  SHALL  WB  OOMIOBfirCB  IUPBOVXIIXNTS? 

The  ''Soil  of  the  South''  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  its 
salutations  to  its  readers  at  tbft  opening  of  the 
year,  has  some  excellent  words  which  are  applica- 
ble in  this  region.  It  says : — ^^The  wear  and  tear 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  upon  the  new 
lands  of  the  south,  has  in  it  a  lesson  of  no  doubt- 
ful import.  What  will  be  the  effects  of  a  contin- 
uance of  the  same  operati<m8  for  a  like  period  to 
come,  needs  no  prophetic  skill  to  tell.  Need  we 
persist  in  error,  just  for  the  privilege  of  having 
that  many  more  steps  to  retrace,  or  shall  we  re- 
solve now  to  commence  the  reformation  1*  * 
It  toiU  hwe  to  be  made.  We  cannot  much  longer 
give  up  all  the  time  4Mid  labor,  to  cultivate  and 
gather  the  crop ;  but  to  improve  the  land  must 
olaim a  f^ir  share  of  attention  also." 


SHORT  CROPS  IN  BMGL&KD. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  (England,)  for  De- 
cember, estimates  the  wheat  crop  in  the  United 
E[]ngdom  at  about  two^hirde  of  an  average.  To 
cover  this  deficiency  some  tkkiy-two  mHUons  of 
bushels  will  be  required,  which  added  to  the  avex^ 
age  imports  of  good  seasons,  for  the  consumption 
of  1854,  will  probably  amount  to  the  -enormoiiB 
quantity  of  seventy  millions  ofbuskds!  Ova  fi»- 
mers  elwuld  not  entertain  the  fear,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  mftfket  is  to  be  overstocked  in  any  of  tlw 
staj^e  crops.  On  the  contrary,  there  never  haa 
been  a  time  when  their  prospects  of  a  fidr  reward 
for  ihm  labors  were  better. 

HOW  TO  BEGIN  TBB  NSW  TSAR.. 

The  American  Farmer,  published  at  Baltimore, 
in  its  budget  of  suggestions  at  the  opening  of  the 
New*Year,  says: — ^'^ In  commencing  a  new  year, 
you  should  so  arrange  your  system  of  fanning,  as 
never  to  be  at  a  loss  throughout  the  season  for 
what  next  you  are  to  do.  Make  it  a  point  of  duty 
not  to  cultivate  more  land  than  you  can  cultivate 
well.  Let  not  the  ambition  of  being  considered 
a  large  cultivator  induce  you  to  overcrop  yourself. 
One  acre  well  manured,  well  plowed,  harrowed, 
and  rolled,  if  well  tended  afterwards,  will  produce 
more  than  three  where  these  thingis  have  been 
omitted.  The  more  noble  ambition  for  agricul- 
turists, is  that  which  excites  the  desire  not  only 
of  being  considered,  but  of  being  in  reality  a  good 
oulturist,  of  so  cultivating  his  land  as  that,  while 
it  yields  abundant  harvests,  it  may  be  gradually 
improving  in  its  productive  capacities." 

But  we  must  pause  here,  though  having  refer- 
red to  a  few  only  of  the  valuable  journals  upon 
our  table.  They  abound  in  highly  scientific  and 
instructive  articles,  as  well  as  the  practical  dotailB 
of  the  art.  We  r^ret  our  inability,  from  want 
of  space,  to  copy  more  frequentiy  and  extensively 
from  the  pages  so  ably  and  usefully  filled,  and 
from  wiiich  we  are  daily  instructed. 

The  careful  reader  will  notice  by  the  above  ex," 
tracts  that  there  is  great  activity  of  mind  among 
the  fiurmers ;  because,  if  it  is  found  m  the  agricul^ 
tural  press,  it  is  the  farmer  himself  yrho  indtes  it 
by  his  increased  intelligence  and  interest  in  tbs 
occupation. 


HOW  I  SATED  M T  CU&BAlIT  BI^DDES. 

On  returning  home  after  an  absence  of  a  couple 
of  years,  some  four  years  ranee,  I  found  my  cup- 
rant  budies,  which  were  in  rows  on  the  outside 
of  my  garden,  overgrown  with  witch-fpnus,  and 
was  informed  by  my  better  half  that  she  could  not 
welcome  my  return  with  a  glass  of  currant  juice , 
as  her  bushes  had  yielded  but  a  very  few  currants 
the  season  past.  I  could  not  think  of  ksing  thsAv 
as  I  was  too  fond  of  their  fruit,  and  besides,  th^ 
had  cost  me  mndi  labor.  Digging  them  up  and 
rooting  out  all  the  grass  was  too  great  a  task,  there- 
fore I  thought  I  would  try  and  smother  it  out.    I 
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oovered  the  earth  aioand  them  to  the  depth  of  two  winter  and 
'or  three  inches  with  tan  hark,  putting  some  half  They  increase  the 
a  dozen  shovelfulfl  into  the  centre  of  each  bush.  It 
operated  to  a  charm, — ^the  grass  was  exterminated, 
and  the  next  season  I  spaded  in  the  tan  bark,  and 
nnoe  then  my  bushos  have  yielded  bountifully.  I 
am  satisfied  that  vegetable  dresBing  is  equally  as 
ffood,  if  not  better,  for  trees  and  shrubbery  than 
Eamyard  manure,  which  I  save  for  field  dresdng. 
TofwAom,  iVov.,  1853.  P.  p.  b. 

MameFarmer, 


ojlrbots  fob  horses,  mcH  cows, 

fto.  &e. 

BT  ONS  WHO  HAS  HAD  THOBOUGH  BXPSBIXKCB. 

The  value  of  the  carrot  as  an  artide  of-  food 
for  horses  and  milch  cows  in  winter  and  sprinff , 
IB  very  fax  from  being  universally  appreciatea, 
eXae  its  culture  for  that  purpose  woula  be  more 
fleneral.  There  is  nothins  (pown  by  the  farmer 
ttiat  yields  more  abundant^  m  proportion  to  the 
labor,  nor  is  there  a  production  of  the  soil  that 
will  fumieh  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment  to  the 
acre  than  this  root,  for  the  use  above  named.  They 
are  a  most  admirable  food  for  horses,  in  winter 
and  spring,  as  they  possess  the  peculiar  quaU- 
ties  necessary  to  promote  health  and  vigor  in 
the  animal  during  the  period  of  the  year  when 
there  is  no  grazing.  They  are,  indeed,  they  best 
known  substitute  for  grass,  as  regards  Ikorses,  and 
if  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  with  as  much  straw 
and  salt  as  the  horse  chooses  to  consume,  will 
keep  him  in  aa  fine  condition  in  every  respect. 
A  medium  siced  horse  requires  from  two  to  three 
pecks  a  day,  when  standing  in  the  stable,  and  an 
additional  peck  when  put  to  labor ;  though  if  the 
labor  be  very  severe  and  constant,  corn  meal 
maT  be  profitably  added,  (a.)  One  hundred 
ana  eighty  days,  or  from  Nov.  Ist  to  May  1st, 
IS  the  average  tune  durine  which  there  is  no  sraz- 
inff.  A  horse  will,  in  that  time,  if  put  to  hard 
la&or^'and  fed  upon  straw  and  oats,  coniiBume  at 
least  nihety  bushels  of  the  latter  ,or  half  a  bushel  a 
day  ;  and  thirty  bushels  peraore  beine  an  average 
jiedd,  it  requires  three  acres  of  ground  to  produce 
the  amount.    Now  for  the  carrots.    One  thousand 


r  carrots  are  ver^  valuable, 
ow  of  the  milk,  give  it  a  d^i* 
cioiis  flavor,  and  always  insure  yellow  batter  in  a 
legiiimaie  way.  They  are,  without  doubt,  prefer- 
able to  any  other  root,  all  things  conndeied,  fir 
cows  giving  milk  through  the  winter,  or  for  new 
milch-cows  before  eraas.  lliey  are  said  to  fikttea 
on  them,  when  bofled,  much  fiuter  than  on  pota> 
toes,  and  sheep  are  waally  very  fond  of  them. 

Carrot  tops,  fed  to  horses  and  oatde  in  Noveai- 
her  and  December,  are  worth  tiidr  weight  in  eood 
meadow  hay,  and  an  acre  oi  them  is  equal  to  naif 
an  acre  of  ordinary  meadow.  (&.) 

When  the  enormous  yield  of  this  root,  and  ita 
value  as  a  healthy  diet  for  stock  in  winter  is  dubr 
considered,  it  is  somewhat  surpfian^  that  its  cul- 
ture is  so  generally  neglected,  especially  by  those 
having  but  a  few  acres.  Every  fiumer  and  kitchen 
eardener  knows  how  to  raise  a  bed  of  carrots  fi» 
mmily  use,  and  they  have  only  to  enlarge  their 
space  and  apply  the  additional  labor,  to  extend 
tne  benefit  to  the  yard  and  stable,  and  through 
them  to  their  own  pockets.  l.  h.  w. 

PhiL  Dollar  Nwtpaper. 


living  bud,  and  for  owtain 
may  At 


bushels  per  acre  is  less  than  an  average  crop  when 

properly  cultivated,  (tiiough  I  have  ^wn  at  the  ^%i:;;;'^nde^^  by  \ 

rate  of  two  thousand  on  highly  manuredground,)  Some  time  between  the  28th  Sf 

and  two  bushels  of  them  contains  rather  more 

Butriment  than  one  of  oats;  therefore  less  than 

one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  carrots  is  equal  to  three 

acrea  of  oats !    The  expense  of  tillage  for  this 

fifth  of  an  acre  is  about  the  same,  all  told,  as  for 

Ihe  three  acres  of  oats.    It  also  re<][uires  about 

double  the  labor  to  feed  them,  that  it  ordinarily 

does  grain,  as  they  should  be  chopped  or  cut  with 

a  knue,  in  small  pieces,  for  feraing.    But  this 

additional  labor,  t<^ther  with  the  extra  cost  of 

enriching  the  soil  beyond  the  usual  condition  of 

oat-ground,  is  but  btUe  in  comparison  with  the 

more  than  fifteem  hundred  per  cent,  increase  of 

nutridous  matter  on  the  same  quantity  of  land. 

Carrots  are  almost  univemlly  a  favorite  food 

with  horses ;  but  should  one  refuse  them  at  first, 

an  appetite  is  soon  cultivated,  and  he  devours 

ihem  greedily.    The  effect  of  carrots  upon  horMS 

always  is,  when  fed  liberally,  a  br^nt  eye^ 
*     *     Ithiul 


glosBy  coat,  and  an  energetic^  healthful  appeal^ 
ance. 
As  a  regular  food  for  miloh-cows,  through  the 


Rbharks.— <<Two  or  three  pecks  a  day"  would 
probably  ^'soour"  any  horse  so  that  he  would  be 
unfit  for  labor  in  one  week.  Unleas  the  hoxae  is 
very  large,  and  fed  mostiy  on  dry  hay,  without 
gprain,  one  peck  per  day  will  be  found  a  liberal 
feed  of  carrots. 

{b.)  The  term  "meadows,"  used  here  probably 
means  upland,  and  not,  aa  with  us,  low  ground 
producing  an  inferior  quality  of  hay. 

Tvr  the  ITew  England  Tarmtr. 

BOBS  COLD  KILL  IHE  PSAISa  XBBB& 

Frixnd  BaowH%'-8emeye«B  ago  rt  was  a  pop- 
ular doctrine  that  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  say  12^ 
below  lero,  would  kill  peach  buds,  but  I  did  not 
believe  it,  amrithin  the  last  few  years  the  belief 
has  become  eeneral  that  they  were  not  aflfeoted  by 
extreme  cold.  I  have  been  ezaminine  my  treqp  t(>> 
day  (Feb.  22,)  and  have  not  been  aUe  to  find  a 

ir_t^^  u..^    ._j  r^ ^t j3jjg   J    ^^Y  thW 

the  extreme  crtd. 
Nov.aadthelOtii 
of  Deo.,  I  WAS  at  work  amon^  my  peach  trees, 
and  examined  the  buds  on  eight  or  ten  trees,  and 
found  them  all  alive.  About  the  10th  of  Jan.. 
1854, 1  was  pruning  and  heading  u&mj trees,  and 
examined  again  and  fonnd  them  all  alnre.  Some* 
time  during  the  week  commencing  Jan.  29, 1  was 
at  work  again  among  them  and  .found  some  dead 
buds,  the  most  of  them,  however ,were alive.  Now 
they  are  all  dead ;  and  I  find  by  looking  at  my  a<y 
count  of  the  cold  mornings  that  on  Jan  25th  the 
mercury  went  12**  below ;  29tii  17*^  below ;  Feb* 
5th,  IG**  below,  and  Feb.  7th,  20'  below.  Now, 
as  the  ground  has  not  been  thawed,  and  no  warm 
weather  of  any  consequenoe  has  ensued,  I  can  ao- 
count  for  their  destmction  in  no  other  way  than 
by  the  cold.  Yours  4c.        B.  F.  Quttss 

Felham,  N.  if.,  F^.  22, 1S54. 


ggoM^^NflOEt  to  agiicidture  the  shoemaking 
business  is  the  moat  iipportant  and  profitable  pur* 
suit  in  Massachusetts^  and  has  the  mrgest  number 
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of  penoDs  engaged  in  it.  The  Andaver  Advertiser 
■m  Ihat  the  Aggragate  ytAne  of  boots  and  ehoea 
manufactured  in  thu  State  is  $37,000,000,  or 
more  than  that  of  all  the  other  States  combined— 
and  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  manufiftcture 
in  the  Ckwainonwealth.  About  one-third  of  the 
above  aaiount  is  shipped  to  New  Y<wk,  and  the 
Mmainder  is  sent  to  the  South  and  West,  to  Cali- 
fania,  the  West  Indies,  South  Amerioa.  Austntlia, 
<he  Sandwich  Islanda,  England,  and  the  European 
continent.  Lynn  is  more  extensiTely  engaged  in 
this  business  than  any  other  town,  making  nearly 
fl?e  millions  of  pairs  annually.  Then  come  in 
■nooesaion  Danvers,  Stoneham  and  Grafton.  In 
the  latter  town,  a  single  manu&ctoier  uses  one 
handled  bushels  of  shoe  pegs  every  year.  The 
pegs  used  in  this  immense  business  are  mostly 
niuie  in  New  Hampshire ;  they  are  cut  by  mar 
ohinery,  and  one  firm  manufactures  fifty  bushels 
]»eTday.  Machinery  is  also  now  used  to  a  conr 
flidaiable  extent,  for  sewing  and  stitching  the 


CARROTS  ▼!.  CORK. 

Mk.  Editor  :— Reading  in  No.  3  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Fanner,  the  report  of  committees 
on  crops  of  the  Kennebec  Co,  Agricuhural  Socie- 
ty, led  to  some  thoughts  about  carrots.  Which 
is  worth  the  most,  an  acre  of  carrots  or  an  acre  of 
com  ?  I  see  Mr.  Mav  raised  190  bushels  of  ears 
of  com,  which  he  reckoned  at  50  cts.  per  bushel, 
amounting  to  $99,50.  He  estimates  the  cost  of 
lowing,  phmting,  hoeing  and  harvesting,  at 
$26,50,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  fodder. 

Capt.  Foster  raised  on  one-«ighth  of  an  acre 
130  bushels  of  carrots,  which  he  sold  for  two  shil- 
lings per  bushel.  This  is  after  the  rate  of  1040 
buuieu  per  acre,  which,  at  the  price  the  Captain 
sold  for,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $346,66.  He  es- 
timatss  the  cost  at  $10,  making  $80  per  acre, 
which  I  think  is  about  right,  leaving  a  profit  of 
t266,66.  Now,  .Mr.  Editor,  any  one  can  make 
ftmres  for  themselves.  I  think  carrots  are  profit- 
ablo  roots  to  raise.  We  can  raise  moie  of  them 
than  any  other  root,  and  it  is  not  so  much  work  to 
raise  them  as  many  people  think  it  is,  till  they 
fry  a  few.  I  have  lawed  carrots  for  three  years, 
and  like  them  aurii.  I  raised  60  bushels  the  past 
year«  and  am  feeding  them  to  my  cattle  (10  in 
■nmber)  0B»-hatf  bushel  per  day,  which  is  not  2 
guarls  ameee,  and  they  do  well  on  them  and  straw. 
I  think  r  can  winter  a  stock  of  cattle  on  oat  straw 
(out  when  iiie  straw  is  about  one-third  turned) 
and  one^half  peck  of  carrots  each  a  day,  as  well 
as  on  second  quality  of  hay. 
^^Maine  Farmer.  Jona.  S.  Lomglet. 


BiNBFiTS  Of  Gbological  Svbvsys. — ^Three  vears 
ago  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  maae  an 
ajppropriation  for  a  geological  survey[of  the  State. 
The  discoveries  of  the  first  year  developed  tlio  ex- 
istence of  copper  and  gold  ores,  drew  to  them  the 
attention  d  capitalists,  and  have  already  increased 
the  revenues  of  the  State  to  ^ve  times  the  cost  of 
the  whole  survey.  In  the  second  year,  seams  of 
the  purest  bituminous  coal,  some  of  them  fifteen 
feet  m  thickness,  extending  throuch  a  region  of 
some  forty-five  square  miles,  rewarded  tl*cir  inves- 
tigations. It  is  estimated  that  every  thousand 
acres  of  these  seams  vrill  yidd  thirty  millions  of 
tons  of  UtnmmouB  coal  of  the  best  quality. 


F9r  tk€  Nnb  Enrtmnd  Fmmer. 

PABX  IKPLEMEirr  FAIS. 

Mr  .  Editor  : — I  had  occasion  lost  sum  mer  to  ad- 
dress you  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  mow- 
ing flmchine.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  is 
a  kindred  subject  to  wl  ich  it  may  be  well  to  call 
your  attention.  I  observe  that  vou  frequently  no- 
tice the  improvements  in  agricultural  imploments, 
and  I  consider  this  as  BomeUiine  which  gives  pe- 
culiar value  to  your  truly  excellent  paper.  It  is 
an  interesting  inquiry,  how  can  these  new  inven- 
tions be  most  successfully  introduced,  so  as  to  be 
properly  appreciated  by  the  farming  communiljy. 
They  are  not  to  be  seen  at  our  agricultural  ware- 
houses, nor  at^  our  cattle  shows,  nor  yot  at  the 
Mechanic's  Fair.  We  hear,  indeed,  that  they  are 
to  be  found  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  off,  but  for  aught  we  Imow, 
they  may  never  be  any  nearer,  and  that  mav  be 
the  first  and  last  that  vre  ever  hear  of  them.  Now 
I  vrould  propose  to  meet  this  exigency,  that  we 
have  a  Farm  Implement  Fair,  in  connection  with 
a  practical  exhibition  of  the  mowing  machine. 
This  movement  may  be  thoudbt  to  be  a  novel  one, 
but  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  Horse  Fair  at  Spring- 
field, and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  not  less  impor- 
tant. 

The  proposition  of  holding  a  national  cxbiUtioD 
of  horses,  in  connection  vritn  the  Hampden  Agri- 
cultural Society,  was  first  mode  by  Geoiige  M.  At- 
water,  in  Mav  lost.  A  committee  vnis  then  ap- 
pointed to  taxe  the  subject  into  consideration,  as 
the  society  did  not  deem  the  object  of  the  exhibi- 
tion OS  coming  exactly  within  their  sphere,  and 
out  of  the  action  of  that  committee  has  grovm  this 
grand  exhibition,  whose  objects  have  b^  so  gen- 
erally appreciated  and  forwarded  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country. 

The  horse  has  been  called  the  great  civilizer  of 
man.  That  I  deny.  It  was  said  with  much  more 
truth,  ^'Wherever  a  man  comes,  there  comes  revo- 
lution. Man  is  the  vfonder-worker."  The  horse 
is  undoubtedly  a  noble  animal,  but  he  pan  do 
nothing  of  himself.  It  is  only  when  harnessed  to 
human  inventions  that  he  becomes  efficient.  It  is 
lel^  to  the  skill  and  agency  of  man  to  increase  his 
power,  and  make  it  available ;  it  is  by  man's  con- 
trol and  efforts,  that  he  is  made  to  aid  in  the  great 
machinery  of  civilization.  I  certainly  have  no  dis- 
position to  undervalue  the  capability  of  the  horse^ 
and  while  it  is  admitted  that  he  is  important  in 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  genius  and  efforts  of  man  are  lees  essen- 
tial ;  ind^t  I  think  that  the  pre-eminence  of  out 
rational  nature  over  mere  brute  force,  is  clear  and 
incontestible.  Aimrd  then  to  man  his  just  place 
in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  let  him  stand 
conspicuous  in  the  great  work  of  progress. 

If  th^i  there  is  nothing  in  the  merits  of  the 
case  why  a  Horse  Flair  should  have  the  precedence 
over  a  F^rm  Implement  Fair,  the  question  is, 
whether  the  demand  for  the  latter  has  been  or 
can  be  supplied  in  any  other  vray.  I  have  ah-cody 
stated  that  the  implements  in  question  arc  not  to 
be  found  at  our  cattle  shovrs.  The  farming  uten- 
sils there  exhibited,  occupy  but  a  small  Rpace: 
They  generally  consist  of  a  plow,  hoe,  hay-cutter 
and  apple-parer,  and  are  crowded  into  a  ctuncr  or 
six  foot  square.  While  every  possible  variety^  of 
ftruit  is  spread  out  in  profusion,  agricultural  im* 
plements  form  but  a  meagre  and  insipid  part  of 
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ilie  show,  and  aie  almost  overiooked  or  forgofeteg. 
How  is  it  with  the  Mechanic's  Fair!  Hwe,  pex^ 
haps,  the  fitrmers'  department  is  better  representr 
ed,  but  even  here  the  display  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  old  and  common  tools  of  the  farm,  and  there 
Is  little, which  from  its  noyelty  and  importance  in- 
vites attention.  As  a  significant  fact,  1  notice  that 
the  editor  of  the  Ploughman  states,  that  he  ex- 
pected to  see  a  mowing  machine  at  the  hist  exhi- 
ntion,  but  did  not  find  one  there.  ^ 

It  is  not  much  consolation  to  know  that  they 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Crjstal  Palace.  They  are 
not  accessible,  visible  or  tangible  to  the  great  body 
of  our  farmers,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  hope 
that  they  ever  will  be.  Should  we  ever  have  a 
Crystal  Palace  in  our  neighborhood,  they  would 
probably  come  with  it,  but  this  is  an  event  upon 
which  we  cannot  calculate.  If  it  should  ever  oc- 
cur, it  most  likely  will  be  in  some  remote  period 
of  the  distant  future.  But  while  we  cannot  go  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  nor  bring  it  to  us,  we  can 
transport  a  part  of  the  migh^  whole  into  our 
midst;  we  can  gather  that  portion  which  most 
nearly  concerns  us  as  a  farmmg  oommunitv,  and 
have  a  show' quite  as  interesting  to  us  profession- 
ally, as  the  Great  Fair  at  New  York. 

And  now  if  it  is  asked  what  is  to  be  «tinedb} 
the  introduction  of  all  this  machinery,  I  answer, 
much  every  way.  It'not  only  multiplies  the  pow- 
er of  production,  but  at  the  same  time  diminishes 
its  cost.  Take  Ketchum's  Mowing  Machine,  for 
example .  In  the  ordinary  act  of  mowing ,  the  mo- 
tive power  comes  out  of  the  man ;  he  hfu  emphat- 
ically to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  make 
it  go ;  but  by  the  use  of  the  machine,  he  is  relieved 
ftoffl  this  exhausting  toil ;  the  labor  is  transferred 
from  the  man  to  the  team.  He  is  released  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  penonal  efibrt,  he  takes  the 
place  of  an  overseer,  and  at  the  same  time  is  able 
to  push  forward  the  work  five  times  as  fast  as  he 
'  could  do  it  himself.  He  thus  saves'  himself,  and 
aayes  time,  and  time  is  money. 

The  process  of  unloading  hay  is  usually  a  slow 
and  toilsome  one.  Pitched  and  mowed  away  as 
It  commonly  is  with  a  fork,  it  will  take  two  or 
three  men  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  remove  a 
load .  By  the  use  of  a  certain  apparatus  construct- 
ed by  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Ellis  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
one  man  can  do  it  as  well  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

Beam's  patent  com  harvester  is  upon  the  same 
labor-saving  princijde.  It  wiU  out  with  the  labor 
of  a  horse  and  boy,  from  sucteen  to  twenty  acres  of 
corn  a  day,  and  lay  it  in  bundles  all  readty  for 
binding. 

Such  are  some  of  the  triumphs  of  genius.  Great 
as  they  are,  they  are  but  a  specimen  of  what  has 
been  achieved  in  the  improved  implements  of  the 
fi^rm.  A  correspondent  of  the  P&ughman,  in  his 
observations  upon  things  at  the  CiTstal  Palace, 
remarks,  <'If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  number 
of  labor-savins  implements,  and  the  recommenda- 
,  tions,  we  think  our  farms  might  be  carried  on  with 
'  fewer  Irishmen  than  they  are  at  present.  Un- 
doubtedly many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  are 
adapted  to  some  sections  of  our  country,  and  are 
a  great  saving  of  labor." 

In  the  scarcity  of  farm  laborers,  Irishmen  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  only  men  to  be  had,  and 
tliejr  are  generally  raw  hands,green  in  evexj  thing  in 
irhich  wc  wish  to  find  them  efficient.  If  then  the 
hone  and  the  ex  can  be  humanized  by  the  magic 


power  of  machinery,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
tor  this  precarious  help,  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing, and  upon  which  we  cannot  rely,  why  should 
thev  not  have  the  preference?  In  the  one  case, 
we  have  a  sure  ana  never  failinjo;  resource ;  in  the 
other,  all  is  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  been  led  to  pro- 
pose a  Farm  Implement  Fair,  to  be  held  at  a  season 
when  we  can  have  a  practical  exhibition  of  the 
mowiiu^  machine.  Taken  con|jointiy,*they  would 
mutually  lend  attraction  to  the  time  and  place.  I 
umUd  have  this  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  iiwaUors,  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  individuids  would  bring 
their  machines  from  distant  sections  of  the  coun- 
try,  without  some  consideration.  No  one  could 
Bffotd  to  do  it  at  his  oim  charge.  Now  itUbe 
heved  that  the  saie  of  tickets  for  admission  to  the 
show  for  two  or  three  days,  would  secure  an  ampU 
fund  to  meet  this  contingency  j  and  gratuities  mi^ht 
be  awarded  by  an  examining  committee,  which 
would  operate  as  a  boanty  upon  the  products  of 
American  eenius.  I  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
Presdentof  the  United  States  alludes  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  late  message  to  Congress.  "I  commend 
to  your  favorable  consideration  the  men  of  genios 
of  our  country  who  by  their  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  art,  have  contributed  lar^ 
ly  to  the  improvements  of  the  age,  without,  m 
many  cases,  securing  for  themselves  anything  like 
an  adequate  reward."  It  is  onl^  by  a  just  and 
liberal  patronaf;e,  that  we  can  stimulate  the  best 
minds  to  labor  m  the  wide  field  of  invention. 

Aside  from  the  practical  advantages  of  a  Farm 
Imj^lement  Fair,  it  would  be  a  museum  to  every 
curious  and  inquisitive  mind.  It  would  be  a  hicn 
day,  a  great  day,  for  the  place  where  it  should  oe 
hM,  Is  it  asked  where  shall  we  hold  it  I  I  would 
answer  at  Concord.  There  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety have  a  building  suitable  for  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  warm  and  generous  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple afibrd  ground  to  hope  that  they  would  give  a 
hearty  response  to  this  movement.  You,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, are  a  Concord  man,  you  move  in  a  circle  of 
influence  which  gives  peculiar  weight  to  your 
opinions  and  efforts.  If,  then,  what  I  have  ad 
vanced  in  this  communication,  meets  your  views 
and  vrishes,  I  hope  you  vrill  have  the  frankness  to 
say  so,  and  if  not,  as  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  I  trust  you  will  suggest  some  other  meth- 
od by  which  the  same  great  object  can  be  better 
accomplished.  a. 

Acton,  February  1, 1854. 

Rbmarks. — We  most  heartily  concur  with  the 
opinion  so  succinctly  and  earnestly  expressed  by 
our  intelligent  oorrespond^t.  Our  County  Show 
has  been  sadly  deficient  for  several  years  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  Farm  Implements  present- 
ed. As  a  single  item  of  encouietgoment  to  our 
friend,  we  will  say  that  we  have  engaged  a  Mow- 
ing Machine,  and  intend  to  use  it  in  ouf  neighbor- 
hood durmg  the  next  haying  season.  We  hope 
his  suggestions  will  induce  some  action  on  the 
subject. 

Yegxtable  Mechanics. — ^Thcre  ia  a  remarkable 
tree  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Hon.  Obioy  Ballon,  of 
Cumberland,  R.  I.,  which  is  an  emblem  of  himself 
in  his  struggles  against  the  obstacles  of  life.    An 
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M  elm  stendlng  near  a  maas  of  xooks,  died.  A 
jonngekft  then  appeared  in  a  fiBsaie  of  thk  roek, 
carting  do^ni  its  slendef  voote,  and  m  twenty  or 
thirty  yean,  it  has  become' a  foot  and  a  half  in  dir 
ameter.  Its  loote  have  penetrated  into  and  under 
the  rook,  and  have  lifted  and  thrown  off  about 
seven  tons  of  it,  and  have  loosened  and  TpeMj 
lifted  ten  tons  more,  which  in  a  few  year*  will  be 
separated  from  the  mass.  The  roots  to  bsas  the 
lumeDse  piessuie  upon  them«haTe  become  ohangfid 
from  the  ordinaxj  ^peaianoe^and  have-  a  tough 
CBsiDg  which  may  be  compared  to  the  skin  of  an 
aUi^tor.  The  jprovislons  thus  made  by  nature 
for  the  growth  or  the  tree  uxkder  sudb  diflieult  cis- 
cumstances,  Aimish  a  strikii^  specimen  of  what 
may  be  calkd  vegetable  mechanics.  The  greatest 
wonder  is  that  the  roots  could  erow  and  expand 
under  such  a  heavy  preswire  of  hard  substancsw — 
Providence  Post. 

Far  As  Kew  JEngtmut  Farmer. 

THB  "APPLE  MA*'8"  8T0BT. 

Friem)  Bkown  : — ^As  you  have  honored  me  by 
the  title  of  '^Apple  Man,."  and  seeing  not  long 
since  an  article  m  the  FttrmeTf  giving  an  account 
of  my  fruit  cxop,  the  last  barren  season,  I  thought 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  give  you  a  few  more  par* 
tioulars  respecting  the  same.  The  lot  of  land  on 
which  my  buildings  stand,  contains  between  8  and 
9  acres^  about  7&  of  which  I  cultivate ;  plantime 
or  sowing,  where  it  is  not  too  shady,,  except  a  smaU 
^tch  where  I  keep  a  cow.  The  amount  realized 
from  my  Aruit  and  other  crops  was,  as  near  as  I 
can  calccdate,  for  apples,  $625 ;  pears,  (jurnces 
and  cherries,  $165 ;  strawb^ries,  raspberries  and 
currants,  $115;  vegetables  and  fodder,  $120; 
sum  total,  $10^.  The  quantity  of  manure  used, 
I  think  would  fall  short  of  five  cords.  I  plow 
late  in  the  fall,  after  the  leaves  drop  from  the  tree. 
(Jse  the  ]dow  and  cultivator  in  summer  to  keep 
down  the  weeds,  where  it  is  not  planted.  I  think 
all  the  labor  performed  in  raising  and  marketing, 
I  could  have  done  myself  (although  61  years  of 
age,)  with  the  exception  of  paymg  out  to  children 
twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  for  picking  straw- 
berries and  peas ;  and  considered  it  a  i^leasant 
and  healthy  exercise  too.  I  have  found  by  long 
m[)erience  that  any  kind  of  bosinees  whatever, 
wniefa  we  choose  to  pursue  for  a  livelihood,  or 

Sin,  requires  persevcranee  and  economy.  We 
ouM  always  count  the  cost  before  entering  into 
any  branch  of  industry,  in  order  tomaba  uahappy 
and  prosperous. 

When  I  purchased  my  farm,^  my  principal  ob- 
ject waa  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  I  have  given 
■trici  attontioD  in  pruning  and  grafting  and  liave 
cultivated  about  thirtv  varietieaof  apples;  some 
of  them  are  seedling  selected  from  different  towns, 
in  order  to  tesl^cir  qualities  and  productiveness. 
Some  of  them  ^ui  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  testing,  my  Red  Favorite  particnlirly . 
The  Baldwin,  I  think,  is  the  standard  apple  as 
vet,  although  somel^hat  depreciated ;  the  Uub- 
bardston  commands  a  higgler  price^  but  will  not 
keep  as  long.  Now,  sir,  as  I  am  located  near  good 
markets,  my  advaniagos  for  selling  fruit  have  been 
extremely  good,  th«efore,  my  business  thus  iar 
has  proved  to  bo  a  profitable  one.  I  have  had 
many  doubts  with  regatrd  to  overstocking  the  mar- 
ket with  fruit..  One  year  ago  the  market  was 


flatted  with  apples.  If  there  is  nothing  to  Mast 
the  enop  m  the  future,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
market  may  not  be  overstocked  again,  thereibre, 
faimers  who  live  in  the  country,  distant  from 
market,  who  do  not  possess  the  knowledge  re* 
quired  for  cuUiviting- fruit  trees,  I  thhik  their 
money  and  time  (as  uie  markets  now  are,)  would 
be  better  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  neat  stock, 
and  oiher  country  jivoduce.  A  man  bought  c£ 
me  last  season  750  scions,  and  hired  them  set.  He 
says  there  is  not  more  then  one  m  twenty  which 
are  alive.  -  This  is  one  instance,  out  dt  manjv 
where  money  and  time  have  been  thrown  away  tad 
trees  very  much  iniuied.  I  would,  however,  re- 
commend the  gratting  and  pruning,  fruit  tree9 
anywhere  in  the  country,  if  it  can  he  thorou^]^ 
done,  so  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  tiieowners^ 
in  giving  them  their  desire  of  the  choicest  froita 
the  country  afibrds.  N.  P.  Mobeisobt. 

SomennUe^Fdt,6,  lg54. 

RsKABKS. — We  have  no  fears  tiiiat  the  marlst 
will  be  overstocked  with  good  fruits. 


PAEHS  DCPBOVSB  BT  KEEPIVa 
8HEEP. 

To  some  extent,  keeping  sheep  is  found  to  kor 
prove  a  farm,  as  they  consume  much  feed  thai 
IS  left  by  other  stock  and  lost,  and  at  the  same 
time  enrich  the  ground,  and.  give  it  a  better  and 
smoother  appearance.  This  is  shc^wn  by  install* 
ces  Quoted  m  the  Transactions  of  the  Norfolk  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  which  we  relate  in  htief : — 

A  man  having  a  small  faim^  formerbf  kept  fortw 


sheep,  four  cows  and  one  hotse»  and  had 
enough  for  them  the  year  round.  The  price  of 
wool  falling,  he  sold  his  ^eep,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  has  kept  other  stock  altogether.  EEa 
now  keeps  but  three  cows  and  one  horse  the  year 
round,  and  pastures  two  cows  extra  through  the 
summer,  sells  v^  little  hay — not  half  enough  to 
keep  another  cow;  he haa the  same  amount  <£ 
pasture  and  mowing  as  when  he  kept  the  for^ 
sheep  in  addition  to  his  other  stock,  and  yet  lua 
farm  docs  not  look  near  oa  well  as  then.  He  used 
to  raise^  turnips  among  the  com  for  his  sheep  to 
eat  in  winter,  aiid  gave  thasoL  besides,  a  few  bush* 
els  of  grain .  The  lambs,  howe  ver » more  than  pcud 
for  his  extra  feed. 

Another  farmer  for  a  ^reat  number  of  years 
kept  about  sixty  sheep,  eight  or  nine  cows,  (or 
other  stock  equal,)  one  pair  of  oxen  and  one  horse« 
After  keeping  the  sheep  for  a  number  of  years,  ho 
found  ho  could  th^a  keep  as  large  a  stock  on  his 
farm  with  the  sixtr  sheep,  as  he  could  keep  with* 
out  them  before ;  showing  that  they  had  improved 
the  farm  to  furnish  their  own  support.  To  stock 
a  form  enttroly  with  i^eep  woula  not  be  so*  profit- 
able as  to  keep  a  limitea  number — yet  it  would 
pay  as  well  as  other  stock.  The  obiect  is  to  kec]^ 
enough  to  consume  tihat  part  of  the  v^etation  * 
pecuBarly  fitted  to  sheq),  and  which  other  stock 
will  not  eat,  adding  at  the  same  time  enrichiDg 
elements  to  the  pastures  and  yards  by  their  ma- 
nure. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  farmers,  that 
pastures  for  other  stock  may  be  improved  by  keep- 
ing  a  small  flock  of  ^eep  upon  them  a  portion  of 
the  time,  and  the  opinion  seems  fairly  supported 
both  by  reosoa  and  experiments — Wool  Qrawer, 
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STEEL  DOTTBLE  PLOW. 

This  plow  has  been  well  tested,  and  is  coining 
into  use  very  generally.  We  use  it  with  satis* 
faction,  and  believe  we  can  do  our  work  eaner, 
cheaper,  and  better,  with  it,  on  smooth  land,  than 
with  any  other  plow.  We  take  oi^r  description 
from  Buggies,  Nourse,  Mason  So  Co.'s  illustrated 
catalogue.  The  doublo  plow  is  not  a  new  imple- 
ment, as  it  has  been  used  in  England  for  many 
years;  but  these  manufactureis  have  made  im- 
portant improvements  in  it. 

''The  forward  mould-board  is  connected  with 
the  beam,  and  its  depth  of  furrow  is  adjusted  as 
follows :  A  substantial  iron  flange  is  fiistened  to 
the  under  side  of  the  plow-beam  by  two  bolts  pass- 

■  ipS  lip  through  the  flange  and  the  beam  and  made 
tight  on  top  by  nuts  and  screws :  the  flange  has 
two  rows  of  slots  in  it  to  receive  the  bolts  from 
the  landside  of  the  forward  plow,  and  the  bolts 
make  the  plow  entirely  and  substantially  fast  to 
the  flange  when  their  nuts  are  tightened ;  and  by 
means  of  the  slots  in  the  flance,  the  forward  plow 
is  raised  or  lowered  and  made  perfectly  fast  and 
secure  at  any  point  wanted  for  the  reguUtion  of 
its  depth  of  furrow,  and  any  requisite  depth  may 
thus  be  secured  to  any  degree  of  nicety.    The  for- 

'  ward  mould-board  turns  the  sod-furrow  as  wide 
as  the  working  of  the  whole  plow,  and  the  earth 
on  top  assunung  an  arch-like  shape,  is  naturally 
opened,  while  the  effort  of  the  rear  mould- 
board  brings  up  the  deeper  soil,  completely  cover- 
ing and  filling  the  surface,  so  that  the  sod-furrow 
18  in  no  case  liable  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  by 
lua,rrowing  or  other  processes  of  after-cultivation, 
the  surface  of  the  furrows  lies  arching,  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  soil  is  neutralized,  its  in^ral  parte 
are  disunited,  and  the  plowed  land  lies  light 
and  mellow,  and  almost  as  fine  as  if  harrowed, — 
mdeed,  in  some  Qpce  soils  rendering  the  use  of  the 
narrow  quite  unnecessarv.  Two  other  sizes  of 
the  Double  Plow  are  made  by  the  manufacturers, 
namely,  Nos.  31  and  35,  —No.  31  being  a  size 
smaller,  and  No.  35  a  size  burger  that  the  No.  33 


XmrSD  STATES  AQaiC?ULTUBAL 
SOOIETT. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  this  society  commenced 
its  sesrion  at  Washington  on  the  22d  of  February ; 
but  owing  to  the  unprecedented  storm  which  had 
delayed  Uie  arrival  of  delegates,  no  business  waa 
transacted  on  the  first  day. 

Thursday,  Feb.  23. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock^— Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President,in 
the  chair — ^W.  S.  King,  Becording  Secretary. 
About  100  members  were  present  from  19  States. 

The  President  delivered  his  annual  addre8B,which 
was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  publi- 
cation. ^ 

Oir motion  of  Q>1. 0.  B.  Oalvkrt,  of  Maryland, 
business  committees  of  three  were  appointed,  to 
whom  were  referred  the  various  subjects  brought 
before  the  meeting. 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  State  was  also 
appointed  to  nominate  officers. 

Prof.  Mapes,  of  New  Jersey,  had  several  sub- 
jects to  present,  if  he  knew  the  proper  time  to  do 
80.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  head  of  wheat,  part 
wheat  and  part  chess,  which  he  wished  to  offer. 
It  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  a  farmer  of  Livonia, 
Livingston  county.  New  l^rk.  He  had  also  a 
new  style  of  plow  to  bring  to  their  notice. 

Mr.  Dedbrick,  of  Albany,  New  York,  moved 
that  a  committee  of  three  members  on  the  subject 
of  Agricultural  Machinery  be  appointed,  and  to 
report  to  the  Society.  He  spoke  at  some  length 
in  explanation  of  the  great  importance  to  the  og- 
jncultural  interest  of  beine  placed  in  {K)8seesion  of 
the  best  implements  for  Uie  prosecution  of  their 
labors.  The  motion  prevailed^  and  Messrs.  Ded- 
erick,  Mu8grave,of  Ohio,  and  Mape8,were  appoint- 
ed. 

Mr.  Dkntox  Offutt,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  Animal 
Physiology,  and  the  general  improvement  in  all 
respects  or  domestic  animals.  It  was  a  subject  of 
hign  importance. 

Mr.  Calvert  testified  to  the  influence,  to  him 


above  represented.  These  sizes  afford  a  range  of  wonderful,  whatever  it  was  in  itself,  of^Mr.  Of- 
work  from  7  to  15  mches  deep.''  futt»s  power  over  at  least  one  animal,  the  horse. 

He  had  been  an  eye  witness  to  a  scene  at  the 
Maryland  State  Fair,  which  may  be  mesmerism, 
or  magnetism,  or  what  not ;  but  Mr.  Offutt  re- 
duced almost  instantaneously  a  horse  noted  for 
vicious  propensities,  to  gentleness  and  tractability. 
He  warmly  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Offutt. 

An  invitation  from  Mr.  Glover  to  the  society 
to  visit  his  collection  of  models  of  frujts  at  the 
Patent  Office  was  then  read.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Worthington,  Berckman,  Wardor,  Munn  and 
Richards,  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  same. 

The  President  then  offered  ror  consideration  the 
contents  of  two  communications  confidentially 
committed  to  him.  One  was  from  Mr.  Joel 
Hitchcock,  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
on  tha  subject  of  a  remedy  for  the  potato  rot ;  the 
other  on  the  subject  of  a  remedy  fortne  devastations 
of  the  curaUio  on  fruits,bv  some  person  whose  name 
did  not  transpire.  The  object  of  the  parties  seemed 
to  be  to  get  tncir  remedies  to  be  tested  by  the  so- 
cietr  through  committees  of  the  same,  and  reports 
maae  at  the  meetins  of  next  year. 

The  question  on  tiie  reference  of  these  propo- 


Fertiuzers.— The  official  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  states  that  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  measurement  of"  scientific 
men  the  Chincha  Islands  now  contain  16,401,466 
tons  of  guano.  Peru  ^ssesses  also  many  other 
guano  deposits  containing  a  very  considerable 
Quantity,  the  measurement  of  which  has  been  or- 
dered by  government.  Large  deposits  of  guano 
are  also  scattered  ahgut  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  specimens  of  bats'  guano  have  been  sent  to 
England  from  Penang.  But  a  member  of  the 
Chemical  Societjr  m  London,  Mr.  Way,  believing 
that  all  these  immense  stores  of  agricultural 
wealth  must  be  exhausted  in  a  few  years,  has 
brought  the  subject  before  the  Society.  There  are 
at  Famham,  in  Surry,  deposits  of  "soluble  or  gel- 
atinous silica,"  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet 
in  thickness,  and  covering  an  area  of  several  miles. 
This  silica,  Mr.  Way  says,  can  be  easily  made  to 
oombine  with  lime,  forming  silicate  of  lime,  which 
is  very  beneficial  on  light  lands,  inasmudi  as  it 
prevents  the  over  luxuriance  of  growing  grain, 
and  strengthens  the  straws.— /#ttrna/. 
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sals  gavo  rise  to  a  very  animated  debate,  in  which 
Tiews  of  very  opposite  character  in  respect  to  the 
probable  vame  of  the  aJtoged  disooTehes  were 
elicited.  Tbej  were  finaUv,  after  a  streaiious  op- 
position, refexred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
lest  the  modes  proposed  and  to  report  to  the  next 
annaal  meeting  of  this  society. 

The  subject  of  the  Curculio  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Messrs. 
Brinckle  and  Berckman. 

A  committeee  was  appointed  to  petition  Con- 
gress to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Pern,  by  which  (Suano  might  be  procured 
at  reduced  prices. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  James  Pederson,  on 
the  subject  of  introducing  the  Alpaca  or  Peruvian 
sheep  into  the  United  States,  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Munn,  of  New  York. 

At  the  evening  session  Professor  Mapxs  exhib- 
ited and  explained  an  improved,  sub-soil  plow,  in- 
vented by  himself.         • 

Friday,  Feb.  24. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Hon.  John  A. 
KiNQ,  of  New  York,  was  called  to  the  chair,  when 
Professor  Fox,  of  Michigan,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  best  means  of  extencUng  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  which  excited  consid- 
erable discussion,  during  which  the  President  of 
iiie  United  States  rose,  and,  addressing  the  Chair, 
thanked  him  for  the  intolligence  that  had  boon 
famished  him  of  the  session  of  the  society ;  spoke !  a  full  department. 
in  terms  of  compliment  and  approval  of  so  much  |  We  do  not  find  it  stated  whether  this^  or  any 
of  Prof.  Fox's  address  as  he  haa  heard  ;  acknowl- '  other  resolution  on  the  suMcct,  was  adopted, 
edged  the  high  interest  and  importance  of  the  ob- 1  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Warder,  on 
ject  of  the  society,  and  of  the  question  bt3fore  it ; '  the  Culture  of  the  Grape — ^bv  B.  P.  Poore,  on  the 
and  said  that  while  he  should  be  most  happy  to  History  of  Agriculture,  and  by  Dr.  Eddy, on  BeoB 
remain  during  the  interesting  proceedings  yet  to  and  Bee  Culture. 


S.  Skinner,  the  pioneer  of  American  agricultural 
editors. 

Mr  Bbowmx,  of  Pemivylvania,  supported  the 
proposed  tribute. 

A  resolution,  which  recommended  a  stone  in  the 
National  Washington  Monument,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Bradford,  of  Delaware,  made  a  report  on 
the  guano  trade,  narrating  the  interview  of  the 
oommittee  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Dudley  Mamt, 
Asustant  Secretary  of  State.  Hopes  are  enter^ 
tained  that  arrangements  may  be  made  with  Peru 
by  which  the  price  of  guano  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Causin,  Irom^the  committee  to  examine  and 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  reported, 
complimented  their  accuracy,  and  stated  a  balance 
of  $3,005  in  favor  of  the  society.  Of  this  upwards  of 
one  thousand  dollars  have  been  contributed  at  the 
present  meeting. 

Mr.  Benson  read  a  bill  now  before  a  committee 
of  Congress  creating  an  Affricnltural  Bureau. 

Mr.  Calvert  recommended  the  creation  of  an 
Agricultural  Department,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  agricultural  Departments,  the  Secretary 
to  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Peter  A!  Browne,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  at 
length  on  the  various  propositions  for  Congres- 
sional aid,  and  eave  his  own  opinions. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  society 
acfnere  to  the  resolutions  of  last  year,  asking  for 


year  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Vermont  shall 
appoint.    Carried. 

Mr.  FiMCH,  of  New  York,  proposed  that  a  mon- 
ument should  bo  erected  to  the  memory  of  John 


OF^il'EKS   I  OR   THE  EXSUIXG   YEAR. 

The  o'Scvrs  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 


A.  Watts,  John  Jones,  W.  S.  King. 

Cor.  and  Rec.  Secretary — ^W.  S.  King,  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Treasurer — William  Selden,  of  Washington. 


be  had,  other  duties  demanded  nis  retirement,  and 

compelled  him  to  bid  them  good  morning. 

The  (mestionof  petitioning  Con-ress  to  purchase  g^j^.^    f^,^  ^^5^  ^^  . 

Mount  Vernon,  for  the  purpose  ot  making  it  the ^     Pr.Wen^-MAUSiiALL  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass. 

^k""  ?f*»o°*l^E^P«'»?^«n*»l  ^B;™'  ^i«  <*"»■       Vice  PrmVm/5-19,  (one  from  each  Stoto  re^ 
ootoed  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Calvert,  Rarll,Hrown,  '  j^^g^jn^jj^^  \ 

Kino  and  others,  without  coming  to  any  deHnite|  ^,^)le  Canwiittee^C.  B.  Calvert,  John  A. 
conclusion.  At  the  evening  session,  on  motion  of  ^-  ^  l.  Elwin,  J.  D.  Weston,  B.  P.  Poore. 
Mr.  Earll,  the  memorial  of  the  Maryland  State  ^   r'  -  -      -  »       ..__-»  • 

Agricultural  Society,  petitioning  Congress  to  pur- 
chase Mount  Vernon  tor  an  agricultural  school, 
was  taken  up  and  read. 

Mr.  French,  of  Massachusetts,  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution.  It  was  carried,  and 
Messrs.  Blair,  of  Maryland,  Earll^  Brown,  King,  of 
New  York,  and  French,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  it  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Browne,  of  Pennsylvania^  made  a  report 
from  the  qpmmittee  appointed  to  investigate  Mr. 
Denton  Offutt's  system  of  animal  physiolo^. 

Mr.  Bobbins,  of  Ohio,  presented  a  memorial  from 
ditisens  of  Ohio  asking  the  countenance  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  society  to  a  cattle  exhibition  to  be 
held  in  September  next,  in  Springfield,  Clark 
county,  Ohio,  which  was  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tave  Committee. 

Hon.  M.  Benson  presented  a  resolution,  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Meachau,  of  Vermont,  that  a  Nation- 
al Exhibition  of  Sheep  be  held  in  the  course  of  the 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

SUASO  FACTORT. 

Some  years  ago,  I  thought  I  would  try  my  luok 
in  keepinff  a  few  hens.  The  housel  keep  thefli  in 
is  a  rough,  cheap  concern.  I  pat  some  crotohee 
into  the  eround,  boarded  up  outside  and  inside, 
then  filled  in  with  saw  dust  to  make  it  warm.  It 
is  well  lighted  with  glass  windows,  and  well  ven- 
tilated, and  a  small  stream  of  water  runs  through 
it.  The  roosts  will  accommodate  about  one  hun- 
dred hens,  that  being  the  number  I  usually  keep. 
Under  the  roosts  I  throw  three  or  foaf  ox-<Aii 
loads  of  dry  muck,  chip  dirt,  &c.,  which  [haul 
over  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  my  manure 
hook,  I  bury  their  gniin  in  it,  and  make  them 
work  for  a  living,  which  gives  them  exercise  in 
cold  weather.  In  the  spring,  I  have  a  line  heap 
of  home  made  guano.  If  there  is  anything  haor 
ported  that  is  better  to  make  our  crops  grow,  I 
am  mistaken.  c. 

Br<UtUhoro\  Vu 
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HOUSE 

The  Talae  of  house  aahes  ae  a  rtaamhrnt  of  vege- 
table life,  is  now  happily  too  well  nndentood  to 
need  an  J  illustration.  On  oom,jirheat,  garden 
Tegetables  and  root  crops  in  general,  the  highly 
beneficial  effects  of  wood  ashes,  have  jvobably 
been  witnessed  by  every  one.  In  oompost,  they 
•re  also  of  great  yalue ;  and  as  a  top-dressing  for 
grass  land — especially  where  the  land  is  cold  and 
inclines  to  the  production  of  moss,  or  has  become 
<*bound  out,"  ashes  are  of  thegreatest  service.  In 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  no  application  is  of 
greater  efficiency,  or  productive  of  more  immediate 
or  obvious  results. 

The  eflR^ct  of  leached  ashes  upon  the  crop  may 
be  as  good,  perhaps,  for  one  or  two  years  as  that 
of  the  nnleached,  but  it  cannot  be  as  permanent, 
as  most  of  the  potash  is  washed  out  by  the  process 
of  kaohing.  <*Wood  ashes  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage to  almost  every  class  of  crops,  but  especially 
as  a  dressmg  for  grass,  grain,  millet,  and  Indian 
oom  ;  but  they  are  the  most  perceptible  upon  leg- 
uminous plants,  such  as  clover,  peas,  beans,  ^. 
As  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands,  they  root  out  the 
moss,  and  promote  the  growth  of  white  clover. 
Upon  red  clover,  their  effects  vnll  be  more  certain 
if  previously  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  their  weight 
of  plaster." 

But  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  potash  produced  by  equal  weights  of 
different  trees  and  plants.  In  Sir  Humfhrsy  Da- 
vy's Lectures  on  Agricultual  Chemistry,  we  find 
a  table  showing  this  difference  in  several  kinds  of 
trees  and  plants,  which  we  give  below  as  a  matter 
of  interest  io  the  curious.  Potash  was  once  called 
"salts  of  wormwood,"  and- the  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  name  was  not  inappropriate  when  he  no- 
tices that  while  the  oak  has  only  15  parte  in  10,000 
of  potash,  wormwood  has  730 ! 

_^  ,,^  HBW  or  porisBES. 

10,000  parta  of  the  poplar  produced 7 

**  "  beech 12 

•*  «  oak ..  .16 

•*     «      elm ;::.::::;.::..89 

••  "  vine 66 

"  »*  thtoUe 63 

**  "  fern 62 

•*  "  cow  thistle 19«' 

"  ««  bean 260 

**  "  wormwood 730 

There  is  no  doubt,  now,  among  any  agricul- 
tnxal  people,  of  the  great  value  of  ashes  as  a  fer- 
tiliser. It  was  held  in  as  high  estimation  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  ancient  Britons,  as  it  is  at 
this  day.  A  Qerman  counseller,  Hbsssbachius, 
in  ills  Treatise  on  Husbandry,  published  in  1570, 
toUs  us  tbat  "in  Lombordy,  they  like  so  well  the 
use  of  ashes,  as  they  esteem  it  farre  aboue-any 
doung,  thinking  doung  not  meete  to  be  used  for 
the  unholsomnesee  thereof."  Their  use  as  a  ma- 
liiire  is  also  very  general  in  England  at  tiiis  day. 

With  this  concurrent  testimony,  therefore,  of 
the  value  of  ashes,  we  hope  to  see  less  of  it  in  the 
gutters  and  highways,  and  more  upon  the  gardens 
and  fields. 


For  tkt  New  England  Famur, 

SXPBRIMBHTAL  FABM6. 

The  suggestion  in  tiie  last  number  of  the  Farmer  j 
as  to  the  establishment  of  experimental  farms  in 
the  several  Counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  appropriation  of  some  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  County  Societies  to  the  management  of  these 
farms,  are  worthy  of  deliberate  attention.  It  is 
certainly  true,  that  very  little  benefit  accrues 
from  the  awarding  of  premiums,  when  they  are 
sought  merely  for  the  money  obtained.  Unless  the 
claimant  is  moved  by  the  desire  to  improve  him- 
self and  his  neighbors,  by  his  ezpenmente,  but 
litUe  benefit  will  m  derived  from  them.  If  he  is 
moved  by  such  a  desire,  how  can  it  be  carried  out 
better,  than  on  farms  established  for  the  purpose, 
where  all  the  operaHons  will  be  carefully  observed 
and  reported. 

If  I  do  not  mistake,  something  of  this  kind  is 
contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  in  nUcing  the 
farm  at  Westboro'  under  the  care  of  tne  Board  of 
A^culture.  By  so  doine,  two  objects  will  be 
gained  at  the  same  time.  1.  The  B(Mird  will  Imve 
an  opportunity  to  display  their  skill  in  farming. 
2.  The  boys  will  be  instructed  in  useful  labor. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  the  community,  that 
thiB  first  step  in  the  way  of  imi)rovement  has  been 
token .  If  judiciously  pursued ,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial.  If  farming  is  what  it  is  cracked  up  to 
be,  it  cannot  fieiil  to  sustain  itself  under  such  man- 
agement. 

How  would  it  answer,  for  the  Legislature  to  re- 
auire  of  County  Societies,  to  invest  a  part  of  theiir 
lands  in  esperimentalfarmsjjistoBLd  of  paying  stocky 
as  now  required  1  Certainly  such  a  requisition 
might  be  made  of  all  societies  to  be  incorporated ; 
for  which  several  applications  are  now  pending. 

I  am  heartily  mA  to  see  the  remarks  of  tiie 
gentleman  from  Plymouth.  He  never  speaks  with- 
out having  something  to  say.  p. 
Feb.  27,  1854^^ 

SOAKED  OOltN  FOB  HOBSES. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  judicious  fiu> 
mere  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  effecte  a  saving 
of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  his  com,  by  soak- 
ing it  thoroughly  before  feeding.  His  method  is 
tins: — two  empty  vessels,  hossheads,  or  something 
similar,  are  placed  in  his  celuir  where  there  is  no 
clanger  from  frost,  and  filled  to  the  chime  with 
ears  of  com.  He  then  pours  in  water,  till  the  re- 
ceptacles are  filled.  When  well  soaked,  the  com 
is  fed  to  the  horses,  and  when  the  oontento  of  one 
cask  is  consumed,  it  is  again  filled,  and  the  ani- 
mals fed  from  the  other.  Even  cobs,  soaked  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  in  pickle  instead  of  pure  wa- 
ter, are  eagerly  devoured  by  cows,  especially  if  the 
usual  allowance  of  salt  is  withhela.  The  com 
oob  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nutriment,  and 
is  by  far  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away.    k.  f. 

Chester,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  Jan.  2,  1854. 


Rbvarkb. — This  has  become  a  general  practice 
among  judidous  famiers,  who  feed  their  horses 
upon  com.  Dor  estimable  friend,  David  Lan- 
droth,  Esq.,  who  keeps  a  number  of  fine  horses 
upon  his  great  seed  fiirm,  near  the  town  of  Bri^ 
tol  on  the  Delaware,  always  feeds  them  upon 
soaked  oom,  and  has  done  so  for  several  years, 
He  oonsiders  it  a  decided  advantage. — Germanr 
town  Telegraph. 
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EIOHTH  A0&ICX7LTUEAL  MBETIHO, 

At  thb  Statb  Hoosb,  Tubdat  iTBiriao,  Uibgh  7,  1864. 

Subject, — The  Culture  and  Preservation  of 
FruiL 

The  meetiog  was  called  to  order  at  7i  o'clock 
hj  Mr.  Simon  Brown,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Bkooks,  of 
Princeton,  wa«  invited  to  take  the  chair  for  the 
evening. 

PreriouB  to  entering  on  the  discoflsion  of  the 
topic  for  the  evening,  Mr  .Holmes,  of  Nova  Scotia 
delivered  a  short  hut  interesting  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  Vegetable  Physiology. 

The  leotarer,  after  alluding  to  the  many  heau 
tifol  and  gorgeoos  scenes  which  are  presented  in 
the  vegetable  world — ^in  the  grass  of  the  fields,  the 
flowers,  the  shrubs,  and  the  wonder  which  they 
excite,  ramarked  that  if  we  turned  our  attention 
to  their  ccmstruction  and  growth,  vre  should  find 
tfiem  equally  wonderful  and  interesting.  A  plant 
eonsists  of  three  essential  parts — the  roots,  the 
stem  and  the  leaves.  The  roots  extend  themselves 
into  the  earth,  the  stems  stretch  upward  and 
spread  into  branches,  and  the  leaves  shoot  from 
the  latter.  The  stem  is  a  bundle  of  small'  tubes 
Mmented  together  in  a  vertical  position,  and  con- 
sists of  four  parts — ^the  pith,  the  wood,  the  bark, 
and  the  medullary  rays,  the  latter  being  those 
rays  which  we  &id  radiating  from  the  centre 
of  the  tree  to  the  bark.  The  wood  consiBts  of  two 
parts, — the  true  wood,  and  alburnum,  or  new 
wood.  The  root  ^en  it  leaves  the  stem,  differs 
bat  very  little  m  character  from  the  stem  itself, 
but  as  it  penetratesthe  ground,  first  the  wood,  and 
then  the  pith,  gradually  leave  it,  and  finally  no- 
thing but  a  pithy,  soft  wood,  covered  with  bark, 
lemains.  The  green  matter  in  the  leaves  corres- 
ponds with  the  inner  bark  Af  the  tree,  from  which 
the  leaves  derive  their  color.  The  function  of 
the  roots  of  a  plant  is  to  absorb  and  convey  to  the 
stem  those  juices  which  nourish  and  sustain  it,  as 
water,  carbonic  acid,  &c.  Gases,  when  in  a  state 
of  solution,  alao  enter  by  the  roots — as  ammonia, 
and  oxygen, — and  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  min 
eral  substances,  are  absorbed  in  this  manner.  It 
li  also  a  function  of  the  roots  to  select  the  par- 
tieolar  kinds  of  food  which  a  plant  needs,  and  re- 
ject all  others, — a  fact  which  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed. They  also  piromote  the  excretion  of  certain 
sobstances  which  have  performed  th<nr  part.  The 
pith  of  a  tree  does  not  seem  to  perform  any  very 
important  function,  as  it  may  be  removed  without 
sansing,  apparently,  any  great  injury.  The  leaves 
of  a  plant  are  its  lungs.  If  the  roots  of  a  plant 
in  leaf  axe  put  into  a  basin  of  water,  the  water 
will  disappear,  having  been  evaporated  by  the 
leaves.  Their  most  important  function  is  to  in- 
hale  carbonic  acid,  that  great  eseential  for  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  and  exhale  oxygen;  but  this 
procesB  is  by  night  inverted,  the  plant  absofinng 


oxygen  and  throwing  off  carbon.  The  amount  of 
carbon  inhaled  daring  the  day,  however,  far  ex« 
oeeds  that  emitted  by  night.  Different  substances 
may  be  composed  of  precisely  similar  elonentSi 
oombined  in  exactly  the  same  proportions ;  some 
of  these  substances  may  be  transformed  one  into 
another.  By  the  application  of  heat,  the  woody 
fibre  may  be  changed  into  gum,the  gum  into  staroli 
and  the  starch  into  sugar.  The  character  of  a 
plant  cannot  be  dete|rminod  by  its  chemical  ele* 
ments.  In  growing  plants  the  temperature  of  tha 
climate  should  be  consulted.  Plants  indigenous 
in  warm  latitudes  vrill  yet  germinate  aud  thrive  in 
much  colder  ones,  showing  that  the  seed  poooossos 
a  heat  of  its  ovm.  The  light  is  prejudicial  to  ger* 
mination.  The  pstils  of  flowers,  which  are  tha 
germs  of  the  fruit,  axe  at  first  tasteless,  but  after  a 
while  as  they  grow,  absorb  oxygen,  and  b^i 
come  sour,  remaining  so  until  the  fruit  attains  its 
full  size,  and  b^^  to  ripen,  when  the  sourness 
subsides  and  the  fruit  becomes  sweet  by  the  acoo* 
mulation  of  sugar.  Apples  will  ripen  after  be- 
ing taken  from  the  tree,  if  supplied  with  oxygen. 

The  lecturer  oondaded  by  Tenmrking  that  scien* 
tific  agricultural  chemistry  was  the  key  by  which 
it  was  hoped  at  some  future  time  the  diseases  of 
plants  m^^ht  be  diBeov^red.  As  it  is,  the  science 
has  already  rendered  great  services  to  the  fiunner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  Chairman 
invited  remarks  upon  the  subject  ^i  fruits,  and 
called  on 

Mr.  FizLn,  of  the  Senate,  who  remarked  that 
he  had  cultivated  s(nne  kinds  of  fruit  to  some  ex* 
tent,  and  with  unusual  success. '  This  success  he 
attributed  to  his  manner  of  culture,  which  is  in 
the  fkll  to  dig  in  around  the  tree  all  the  leaves 
which  have  fUlen  from  it,  and  then  spread  six  to 
ten  fork-fulls  of  manure  about  it. 

Mr.  RtJSSBLL,  of  the  house,  said  he  felt  interest- 
ed in  the  subject,  but  he  should  prefer  hearing  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  of  more  experience,  than  to 
occupy  the  time  with  remarks  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Simon  Brov^,  of  the  N,  E,  Farmer^  fol- 
lovred  and  remarked  that  he  had  nothing  special 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  subject,  but  felt  great  in- 
terest in  it.  He  sincerely  believed  in  the  advan- 
tages of  cultivating  fruit,  and  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent  he  considered  it  a  profitable  crop  when 
properly  cultivated,  with  a  soil  and  climate  con* 
genial  to  its  growth.  He  would  speak  of  but  one 
kind  of  fruit — apples.  He  believed  that  this  crop 
might  be  increased  four  fold  from  what  it  now  is, 
and  stiH  be  found  a  profitable  one.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  raise  potatoes  to  feed  swine  and  cattle, 
we  may  resort  to  the  apple  crop  with  profit.  It 
is  an  easy  crop  to  raise,  when  its  management  is 
understood,  is  easily  harvested,  and  affords  suffi- 
cient nutriment  to  make  it  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  fiirmer  to  oolttvate  it  as  a  common  feed  for 
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•took.    Of  thia  latter  iiMt  he  had  been  anored  by 
a  great  many  peraons  who  had  tried  the  experi* 
neut.    Sappoee  a  man  has  a  ten  acre  lot,  with 
ten  apple  trees  thereon,  he  will  get  more  grass  in 
ten  years  by  having  those  trees  on  his  lot,  than  he 
would  get  without  them.    They  have  a  great  ef- 
fect in  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  land,  which 
10  an  important  advantage  in  oar  dry  hot  sammers, 
And  th«i  suppose  from  those  ten  trees,  ten  bush- 
els of  marketable  apples  are  gathered,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  bushels  of  apples,  which  are  ob- 
tained besides  the  grass  crop.    He  had  no  doubt 
0ach  a  result  might  oocar  for  seven  years  out  of 
ten.    The  cultivation  of  apples  is  as  simple,  aU 
most,  as  that  of  a  hill  of  com,  if  begun*  rightly. 
fie  would  have  his  nursery  trees  shaped  in  the  nur- 
sery.   They  should  not  stand  thickly,  causing 
them  to  run  up  slenderly,  but  where  the  light  and 
air  can  come  to  them ;  and  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  allowing  the  lateral  shooCs  which  come 
out  in  spring,  to  remain  through  the  summer  and 
antumn.    The  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  and 
if  these  little  side  shoots  are  cut  off,  the  growth 
of  the  tree  is  retarded,  and  sometimes  entirely 
tnspended.  He  would  cut  them  off  late  in  the  fall, 
and  if  quite  small,  leave  them  through  another 
•ummer.    The  ground  should  be  plowed  deeply, 
and  pulverised  well,  and  made  as  rich  as  a  com- 
field  would  be  which  was  intended  to  be  laid  down 
to  grass,  and  from  which  two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  is  expected.    Dig  around  the  tree,  spread 
manure,  add  annually  a  little  ashes,  and  they  will 
grow  on  almost  any  soil.    If  properly  taken  care 
of  when  young,  the  full  grown  tree  will  rarely 
need  trimming.    The  top  of  the  tree  should  be 
kept  open,  £6  admit  the  light  and  air  to  ripen  the 
fruit,  for  there  is  nothing  that  grows  but  needs  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  sun.    Mr.  Bbown  said  he 
would  not  wash  trees  unless  they  had  the  appear- 
ance of  needing  it,  were  mossy,  or  stunted  by 
neglect,  and  then  a  thorough  scrubbing  w.th  soap 
suds  would  give  them  a  new  start.    Old  orchards 
he  should  not  cut  down,  so  long  as  there  was  two 
or  throe  inches  of  sound  wood  left ;  but  the  trees 
should  be  trimmed  properly,  and  a  crop  of  apples 
can  be  obtained  from  them  quicker  than  from  young 
trees.    Pruning  should  not  be  done  in  spring,  after 
the  sap  is  in  motion,  because  it  will  continue  to 
flow  from  the  wound,  and  soon  becomes  bitter  and 
poisonous ;  it  is  so  acrid  and  pungent  as  to  mark 
its  posBoge  down  the  bark  of  the  tree  by  a  black 
stripe,  which  frequently  kills  the  bark,  and  thus 
commences  the  destruction  of  the  tree.    Ue  would 
trim,  he  said,  in  the  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have 
fiJlen,  say  in  October  and  November,  or  omit  it 
until  Juue. 

Mr.  CorsLAKD,  of  Roxbuxy,  remarkqd  tliat  when 
a  man  plants  a  tree  he  should  look  at  it  as  it 
would  look  twenty  years  after,  and  trim  it  while 
young,  as  he  would  like  to  have  it  appear  at  the 


end  of  that  period,  a  thing  which  is  perfectly  easy 
to  accomplish .  As  a  general  thing,  trees  have  roote 
of  about  the  same  size  and  number  as  the  branch- 
es ;  and  if  large  branches  are  cut  off  clo8e,the  cor- 
responding roots  die  and  become  a  canker  to  the 
tree'.  If  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  small  branch  on  the 
stump,  the  sap  will  flow  into  that,  and  the  tree 
will  remain  healthy.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  obtaining  trees  from  nurseries,  as  there  U 
much  deception  practiced  in  regard  to  them.  In- 
stead of  buying  a  cheap  article,  the  farmer  should 
send  to  some  nurseryman  who  has  established  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  and  by  paying  a  fair  price, 
he  will  obtain  trees  which  he  can  rely  upon.  The 
speaker  instanced  a  case  of  successful  cultivation 
of  dwarf  pears,  which  was  brought  about  by 
thinning  out  the  blossoms  imd  fruit  on  the  trees, 
limiting  some  of  them  to  ten  or  a  doaen  pears  each, 
thereby  vastly  increasing  the  flavor,  size  and 
beauty  of  the  fruit.  This  fruit,  raised  in  New 
Jersey  was  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market  in  the 
height  of  the  sea8on,for  $1,00  to  $2,00  per  doien, 
when  the  same  varieties,  raised  m  the  ordinary 
way,  did  not  oonunand  over  $1,00  per  bushel.  He 
thought  farmers  were  too  much  afraid  of  this 
mode  of  culture,  and  did  not  understand  its  ad* 
vantages. 

Mr.  Frxnch,  of  Bramtree,  alluded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  starting  right,  by  selecting  a  congenial  soil 
and  preparing  it  rightiy.    It  should  be  plowed 
deeply,  and  if  trenched  with  the  spade  it  would  be 
an  improvement.    All  those  who  carried  off  the 
premium  for  fruit  last  year  raised  it  <m  light, 
loamy  soil.  Pears  on  quince  stock  will  bear  pknt- 
ing  a  little  deeper  than  those  in  their  own  stock. 
If  a  tree,  with  the  roots  spread,  is  phinted,  too 
low,  it  will  become  stunted  and  cease  to  grow; 
but  if  pUinted  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  as  the 
speaker  had  five  acres,  and  then  cover  the  roots 
with  manure,  they  would  flourish  exceedingly. 
Out  of  400  planted  in  this  vray  he  lost  huUwo.  Ue 
thought  old  trees  should  not  be  grafted  all  over  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  tree  ]slarge,say  10  or  12  inch- 
es in  diameter,  graftmg  the  whole  head  at  once, 
will  generally  prove  the  death  of  the  tree.  If  done 
gradually  the  process  is  more  likely  to  succeed. 
Trees  should  be  set  out  two  rods  to  forty  feet  apart; 
and  on  being  set  out  the  care  of  the  tree  is  just 
begun,  instead  of  being  finishJl.    It  would  be 
better  to  turn  cattie  into  a  cornfield  than  into  an 
orchard,  because  in  the  former  the  damage  may 
be  remedied  the  next  year,  while  in  the  latter,  it 
never  can  be.  Animals,  by  rubbing  against  a  tree, 
rub  off  a  kind  of  grease,  which  is  very  deleterious 
to  the  tree.    Some  old  farmers  complain  that  they 
cannot  get  any  fruit  from  their  ordiards ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  on  examination  i\  will  be  seen  thai 
it  is  as  much  as  the  trees  can  do  to  live.    The 
leaves  look  yellow,  and  the  ends  of  the  limbs  are 
dead,  a  certain  sign  that  the  nourishment  of  the 
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tneis  exhanfltod.  By  bxeftkingup  the  ground 
and  ciiliivAting  it,  in  two  yean,  such  an  orohaid 
may  be  made  to  yield  good  fruit.  Mr.  Fbsnch 
dwelt  on  the  need  of  a  State  fruit  fann,  irhere  all 
the  diffezent  varietieB  of  firuit,  as  they  come  before 
the  community,  may  be  tried  and  their  Talue  a»> 
oertained.  This  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
fiurmer,  as  by  applying  to  the  superintendent  he 
oould  ascertain  at  once  the  best  varieties.  A  sub- 
scription of  one  dollar  from  each  fiirmer  in  the 
State  would  yield  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  this  sum  would  establish  such  a  fiurm,  on 
which  farmers'  sons  might  be  educated  especially 
for  agriculture. 

Mr.  Curtis  exhibited  to  the  meeting  some  ad- 
mirably preserved  pears,  which  were  the  result  of 
a  secret  process  for  retarding  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit. 

Bir.  Brown  announced  that  the  £xecutiye  Com- 
mittee had  written  to  Dr.  Lse,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  in  regard  to  lecturing,  and  he  was  expected 
to  lecture  on  next  Tuesday  evening ;  but  if  he 
should  fail,  a  lecture  would  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Howard,  of  the  Boston  CuUvxUor,  on  the  subject 
for  that  evening,  viz. 

Neai  Ca</i^,— What  is  the  best  method  for 
improving  stock  to  bo  kept  on  the  farm  ? 


F9r  the  New  England  Fcrmer, 

AOEICULTUBE  HI  MASaACHUSETTS. 
Senate  document  No.  7,  just  come  to  hand, 
g^res  encouraging  assurance,  that  a^culture  is 


soon  to  occupy  its  appropriate  place  m  the  coun 
dls  of  the  Commonwealtn .  No  one  can  arise  from 
the  perusal  of  this  paper,  vrithout  being  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  vastness  of  the  field  of  labor  it 
opens.  This  bird's  eye  glance,  at  the  comparative 
eonditioDS  of  fiirminc  now,  with  what  it  was  one 
hundred  years  ago,  affords  some  criterions  to  hope 
what  it  may  be,  one  hundred  years  A«u»— even  at 
the  same  rate  of  progress.  But  when  the  go 
ahead  propenrities  of  the  a^e,  are  taken  into  view 
— it  may  not  be  easy  to  estimate,  the  proportions 
it  may  attain. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  discriminating  intelli- 
genoo,  modified  by  a  commendable  difiidence,  ap- 
parent on  every  pi^e  of  this  Rejport.  Much  bet- 
ter to  be  so,  than  m  a  dictatorial,  authoritative 
style.  It  is  always  better  not  to  make  assertions, 
than  to  retract  assertions.  Few  things  in  a^eul- 
tnre  are  so  certainly  known,  as  to  be  averred  with 
entire  confidence. 

In  the  notice  of  the  culture  of  the  cranberry, 
more  new  ideas  are  presented,  than  on  any  other 
topic.  This  is  indeed,  to  most,  a  new  species  of 
Mutnre ;  governed  by  rules  somewhat  extraordi- 
»ary,  deriving  support  chiefly  from  air  and  water^ 
and  not  from  the  soil.  Considering  the  excellence 
of  this  fruit,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  it,  it 
•  will  not  be  surprising,  if  the  diffusion  of  this  in- 
formation, should  greatly  extend  its  culture.  We 
have  ourselves,  in  the  North-easterly  extremity  of 
the  Stete,more  than  once,  vritnessed  the  successful 
upland  culture  of  the  cranberry — jKenerally  accom- 
panied with  a  liberal  dressing  of  mud  from  the 


meadows,  oprntin^  not  as  a  fertiliser,  but  as  a 
sfODM  to  retain  moisture. 

We  looked  with  interest,  to  see  what  mifht  be 
said  of  the  **  native  stock  of  New  England  ;"'  but 
we  do  not  find  the  author  prepared  to  add  to  ouv 
uioe  on  this  topic.  He  thinks  the  Devons, 
as  a  class,  were  not  Imovrnin  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  importation  of  cattle  here.  This  may 
be,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that  they 
did  not  have  the  same  origin  as  the  Devons  of  Eng- 
land. They  certainly  have  a  most  striking  fami^ 
resemblance ;  and  in  our  judgment,  afford  the  best 

sis  for  permanent  improvements. 

We  commend  the  perusal  of  these  pages  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  he  instructed  in  matters  agri* 
cultural ;  feeling  confident,  that  the  first  Report 
of  the  Secretary  vriU  be  found  entitled  to  a  favor*; 
able  reception.  p. 

March  ith,  1854. 

HEW  USE  OF  PLA8TEB  OF  PABIS. 

Although  proposing  a  new  remedy  for  that  most 
distressing  and  diBcouraginj;  disease,  spasmodic 
asthma,  may  not  be  an  agricultural  topic,  yet  if 
the  use  of  it  should  relieve  only  two  out  of  twenty 
farmers  who  we  know  are  troubled  with  thi^  dis- 
order, it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  done  farmers 
no  good.  We  will  here  promise  that  we  have  not 
tried  this  remedy,  and  Imow  nothing  practically 
in  regard  to  its  remedial  powers. 

We  send  the  story  of  its  use  around,  vrith  a 
view  to  hav9  it  tried  by  the  suffering  who  have  as 
yet  obtained  nothing  to  relieve  them.  We  find  it 
communicated  to  the  Boston  Medical  Journal^  by 
J.  P.  Root,  M.  D.,  of  New  Hartford  Centre,  Ct. 
He  gives  two  cases,  as  follows : 

<*Some  three  years  since  I  was  called  to  see  a 
severe  case  of  spasmodic  asthma,  in  the  person  of 
a  young  lady  of  eighteen  years.  Alter  going 
through  with  the  articles  commonly  used  in  such 
cases,  but  with  little  effect,  I  accidentally  hit  upon 
the  use  of  'plaster  of  Paris,'  in  mixture,  with  al» 
most  ma^c-like  result. 

The  only  thine  previous  to  this  that  gave  her 
much  relief  vras  the  smoking  of  stramonium  leaves. 
Since  uring  the  plaster,  however,  she  has  been  con- 
stantly imnroving.  In  fact,  for  the  last  two  years 
or  more,  she  has  nearly  foreotten  what  formerly 
alarmed  not  only  herself  and  friends,  but  troubled 
her  physicians.  I  have  used  this  article  ever  since 
irith  similar  results. 

About  two  months  rinoe  I  was  called  to  vritnees 
the  aeony  of  a  little  ^rl  of  twelve  years,  lately 
moved  into  this  vicinity — ^more  to  console  her 
friends  than  to  relieve  the  sufferer,  as  they  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  ever  seeine  her  cured,  or  even 
made  better ;  for,  to  use  their  expression,  they 
had  'been  to  all  the  doctors,  and  they  didnH  do 
her  any  good.'  She  had  not  been  in  a  recum- 
bent position  for  a  week.  I  immediately  com- 
menced the  use  of  my  favorite  remedy,  with  results 
as  before. 

The  mixture  should  be  prepared  similar  to  lime 
vrater,  and  used  freely,  diluted  in  water  or  milk, 
on  each  recurrence  or  the  spasm." 

Dr.  Root  goes  on  to  say  &at  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  prescribing,  for  his  asthmatic  patients,  cold  ' 
spongine  a1x>ut  the  neck  and  chest  every  morning, 
followed  by  brisk  friction. 

The  reaaers  of  the  FariMf  vrill  see  that  a  tria 
of  this  remedy  will  not  involve  much  expensd' 
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Throw  a  handful  of  piaster  into  miter.  It  will 
take  about  seven  hundred  parts  of  water  to  dift- 
■olye  one  part  of  the  plaster. 

Haying  attended  to  the  human  pitient,  let  us 
oonaider  it  aeiiculturally,  and  inquire  if  it  would 
not  be  useful  for  horses  that  have  the  heaves. 
We  condder  the  two  diseases  analogous,  if  not 

.  identical  in  character.  We  also  oonoder  them  to 
ori^nate  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach. 
Swne  years  ago  we  noticed  that  "heavej  horses," 
as  they  are  called,  were  enormous  eaters,  and  we 
have  lieen  assured  by  some  men  who  have  occasion- 
al attacks  of  asthma,  that  previous  td  the  recnr> 
Xttioeofthe  attack  their  af^tite  increases,  and 
they  eat  much  more  than  at  othor  times.  We 
have  also  known  heavey  horses  much  relieved  by 
drinking  water  from  a  tube  in  which  lime  had 
been  thrown. 
Try  the  plaster  of  Paris  water  for  them. 
^tery. — ^Did  you  ever  know  an  animal  that 
chewed  the  cad  Imve  the  heaves?  We  never  did, 
mod  h&kOQ  we  think  that  our  position  is  correct, 
vis :  that  these  diseases  originate  in  the  stomach. 
The  langs  of  the  ox  and  those  of  the  horse  vary 
but  little  in  structure.  Their  stomachs  vary  very 
much  indeed.  The  ox  chews  his  food  :>ver  a  se- 
cond time,  and  it  is  very  perfectiy  dieted.  The 
horse  chews  his  food  but  once,  and  it  is  not  so 
perfectly  digested  as  that  of  the  ox.  The  horse 
nas  the  heaves — the  ox  does  not.   We  throw  these 

•  hints  out  for  phthisicky  folks  to  think  of  at  their 
.leisure. — Maine  Farmer. 


AHOIElfT  8PIHNIKG  WHEEL. 

E.  H.  Pease,  Esq.,  of  this  ciiy,  deposited  in  the 
Agricultural  Rooms,  a  Spinning  Wheel,  in  good 
g-eservation,  received  from  Mrs.  Elinor  Fry,  of 
cast  Greenwich,  who  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  it : 

''I  will,  with  pleasure,  give  thee  the  history  of 
the  curious  spinning  wheel,  as  far  as  I  know.  In 
1754,  the  wheel  came  to  my  father's  house,  in 
East  Greenwich,  from  Narra^anset.  Whether  it 
originated  in  England  or  Irdand,  I  cannot  say, 
but  it  had  been  in  America  near  one  hundred 
years  when  it  was  brought  here.  In  1771,  I,  El- 
inor Fry,  spun  on  the  said  wheel  one  piece  of 
lawn  handkerchiefs,  12  in  number,  as  ^ood  as 
those  imported  from  England;  the  ladies  here 
were  emulous  to  excel,  and  were  so  patriotic,  they 
chose  the  fabric  of  our  country,  and  toiled  with 
their  own  hands  to  spin  lawn  for  their  dresses, 
proclaiming  independence  of  Great  Britain,  for 
some  of  us  were  so  happy  as  to  hava  farms  of  our 
own  to  clothe  us ;  ana  our  fathers  encouraged  us 
to  wear  such  as  we  made.  The  identical  wheel 
spoken  of,  Samuel  Fry,'my  father,  gave  to  me,  and 
I>  Elinor  Fry,  presented  it  to  Erastus  H.  Pease,  to 
hold  or  sell,  as  he  pleases. 

In  regard  to  the  spinning  party,  it  was  done  in 
1789,  to  celebrate  the  Federal  Ck)n8titution  and  to 
encourage  manufacturing  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  21st  of  April,  1789,  48  patriotic  ladies 
iu»emblcd  at  the  couit  house  in  East  Greenwich, 
with  their  own  wheels,  their  own  flax,  and  for 
their  own  use  spun  178  skeins  of  linen  yam  in  one 
day,  from  sun-rise  to  setting  at  night ;  one  lady 
spun  seven  skeins  and  one  knot,  it  being  the  most 
span  by  any  one  of  the  company ;  there  were  sev- 
eral that  spun  six  skeins  in  the  same  time ;  the 


usual  custom  was  two  skeins  in  one  dajr  for  eaok 
to  snin.  There  was  a  festival  in  Providenoe,  in 
1790,  where  there  was  a  splendid  ox  roasted,  called 
the  Federal  Ox.  I  was  there  at  the  time,  and  saw 
the  ox  while  roasting.  This  may  not  be  interest- 
ing to  thee,  so  I  wiS  omit  saying  more  on  this 
subject.  I  herein  sign  my  name,  this  eighth  day 
of  the  4th  month,  1853.  Elinor  Fry.'' 

Journal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag,  Society. 


OUB  COITNTBTS  ABEA. 

From  a  table  prepared  by  Col.  Abort,  of  the 
Topographical  Engineers,  we  find  the  totol  terri- 
torial extent  of  the  United  States  as  follows  : 

Squcare  MUt9. 
Areaof  the  Pacific  Slope,  <Nr  of  the  region  watered  by     • 

riren  fkUing  into  the  Padflc 77S,200 

Area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  the  region  watered 

by  the  MUsissippi,  Missouri  and  their  tribntarlea 1,837,811 

Areaof  th9  Atlantic  Slope,  proper 63T,10O 

Area  of  the  Atlantto  Slope,  inelndliig  only  the 

waters  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  the 

Mississippi 186,640 

Area  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  including  only  the 

waters  falling  into  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  east  of  the 

Mississippi 146,860 

Total  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  or  the  region  whose 

waters  lUl  into  the  Atlantic 067,67S 

Total  area  of  the  United  States  and  their  territories 2,981^58 

No  one  can  look  over  these  figures  without  bein|^ 
impressed  with  the  exalted  destmy  that  awaits  our 
country.  Already  our  empire  equals  in  extent 
the  Roman  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  all  this  im- 
mense territory  and  seacoast  is  guarded  by  a  sta^id- 
ingarmy  of  only  12,000  men  and  76  ships  of 
war. 

The  next  census  and  measurement  of  the  Re- 
public may  include  Cuba,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
SMnora,  Lower  California,  and  perhaps  the  Oana- 
das,  giving  a  population  of  nearly  Thirty-Nine 
Millions,  and  a  territory  of  Seven  Millions  of 
sauare  miles.  The  neriod  between  1840  and  1850 
aaded  Texas,  New  l^ioo  and  GaUfomia  to  the 
Union,  comprisinff  a  million  square  miles.  The 
next  ten  will  not  Tall  behind  its  predecessor  in  the 
aooom{dishment  of  '^Manifest  Destiny." 


Tor  the  New  England  Farmer, 

TEED  OF  STOCK. 


Mb.  Bbown  : — ^The  criticisms  in  your  last  pa- 
ner,  upon  the  comparative  value  of  articles  as  food 
tor  stock,  are  weU  calculated  to  restrain  crude  and . 
inconsiderate  statements.  I  am  not  surprised  at 
all,  that  Mr.  H.  should  aj^prehend  that  the  <' prin- 
ter's devil"  had  been  polung  fun  at  him,  when  a 
pound  of  carrots  is  estimated  as  only  equal  to  i 
of  a  nound  of  hay,  or  1-12  of  a  pound  of  meal. 
Conclusions  like  these  must  result  from  a  partial 
and  imperfect  view  of  the  subject.  Next  to  actu- 
al experiments  in  feeding, — ^tbe  price  of  these  ar- 
ticles in  the  market,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
their  vidue.  If,  year  after  year,  shrewd,  practical 
men  are  found  growing  carrots,  and  £eeding  them  - 
to  their  animals  the  presumption  is  vezr  strongs 
that  they  have  value  m  them.  I  would  as  soon 
rely  upon  such  results,  as  any  chemical  analysis.  ^ 
That  the  j^eneral  condition  of  animals  is  im-  « 
proved  by  foeding  on  carrots,  and  that  they  axe 
a  palatable  feed,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  How 
far  they  increase  the  quantity  of  milkf  is  a  ifoeth 
tion  on  which  different  opinions  are  entertained. 
When  the  model  farm  for  Middlesex  shall  be  as- 
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teUished  oo  the  pkina  of  Gonoobi»,  where^he 
fint  genua  of  freedom  were  moutened  with  blood, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  intelligent  obserrerB 
tfaore  situated,  it  is  to  be  hoped  more  light  will 
dawn  on  this  and  other  subjects. 
Feb,  28, 1864.  . 


F9r  the  Ntw  England  Farmer, 

OOTIHTRT  7AEHESS  AHS  CITT  ME- 
CHAHI(%. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  am  one  of  that  great  multitude 
of  farmers'  boys,  who,  early  imbibing  the  notion 
that  farming  is  less  {^ofitable  than  most  other 
kinds  of  business,  learn  a  trade,  and  finally  find 
themselves  city  mechanics.  A  grand  good  poution 
to  look  back  irom,  and  which  I  have  Ions  wished 
some  one  of  our  class,  more  competent  than  my- 
self, would  improve  for  the  benefit  of  our  suooes- 
sors ;  for  it  seems  that  farmers'  boys,  and  mh 
too,  are  still  looking  to  the  shops  and  stores  of  the 
<uty,  as  a  refuse  from  the  poverty  of  the  fi^rm. 

On  looking  oack  from  this  stand-point  upon  my 
jMust  experience  and  observation,  the  first  convic- 
tion which  occurs  to  my  mind  is,  that  fiirmine  is 
more,  and  other  business  is  less  profitable  than 
they  seem  to  be.  I  have  lately  received  a  letter 
from  a  brother,  who  not  <<  taking  to  a  trade"  now 
owns  a  small  farm.  Alluding  to  my  ^d  notions 
'of  the  unprofitableness  of  farxnim^,  and  to  the 
high  prices  I  now  pay  in  the  cUy  &'  &11  kinds  of 
provisions,  he  says,  in  the  familiar  style  of  family 
correspondence : 

**0n  looking  at  the  amount  and  variety  of  arti- 
cles consumed  and  wOm  out  by  farmers ;  the  in- 
terest most  of  us  pay  when  we  first  begin  in  the 
world ;  our  carriages  and  harnesses ;  our  clothing, 
food,  &c.,  for  ourselves  and  little  ones,  X  think 
there  must  be  profit  somewhere  in  farming,  great- 
er than  you  used  to  allow.  Look  into  our  outtery, 
our  clothes-press,  our  cellar,  our  bam,  and  pig- 
pon, — ^nothing  to  brag  of,  as  vou  know, — ^but  yet 
enough  if  all  were  put  into  a  Dill  to  make  quite  a 
sum.  If  farmers  were  to  give  their  farms  credit 
for  rent  and  everything  you  pay  money  for,  which 
their  farms  produce,  they  wovud  need  somethinff 
of  an  income  to  foot  the  yearly  bill — and  would 
find  out,  I  believe,  that  fanning  is  not  quite  such 
poor  and  unprofitable  business  as  some  of  us  think 
It  to  be." 

Farmers  handle  but  little  money,  and  hence  are 
apt  to  look  upon  the  weekly  vraij^  of  mechanics 
as  large,  which  will  barely  supp^  a  family  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  I  recollect  my  feelings, 
when  a  boy,  on  hearing  ^of  a  mechanic  who  re- 
oeiyed  ten  dollars  a  week  in  the  dtY.  I  could  hard- 
ly imagine  what  one  man  oonld  do  with  so  much 
money ;  or,  when  it  was  possible  for  others  to 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  getting  such  wages, 
anybody  should  be  willing  to  stay  and  J^ee-haw" 
oxen  on  a  fi^rm  at  fifty  cents  a  day !  Well,  I  left 
the  fiurm,  and  have  reached  the  ^oal  of  my  boy- 
ish ambition.  I  am  in  Boston,  with  ten  dollars  s 
week! 

Bat  how  much  better  off  am  I,  aflier  all,  than 
most  of  my  schoolmates  are,  who  were  compelled 
to  work  for  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month, 
while  I  was  receiving  thirty  to  forty  ?  Little  if 
any;  and  why?  Because  * 'circumstances  alter 
eues.**  Before  I  kept  house  I  had  twelve  to  fif- 
teen dollars  per  month  to  pay  for  board,  waahiag 


mending,  and  other  unavoidable  incidentals— a 
yery  important  item  that  farmer-boys  seem  never 
to  take  mto  account, — and  then,  wnen  sick,  my 
vratoher's,  nurse's,  doctor's,  apothecary's,  boar<^ 
ing-house  keeper's,  and  washerwoman's  bills  were 
allmade  out  on  the  ten-dollar-a-week  system,  and 
took  off  the  dollars  ahnost  as .  fast  as  my  pulse 
beat  in  a  hieh  fever.  While  the  fitrmer-bov  who 
works  by  Uie  month  is  Rxwrded,  washed  and 
mended,  *'in  the  bargain,'"  and,  if  sick,  is  taken 
care  of  at  the  lowest  figure,  or  carried  home  to  be 
nursed  by  his  mother  and  sisters. 

If  the  editor  thinks  the  foregoing  remarks  worth 
ilrfishinff,  I  may  take  time  to  sa^r  something  up- 
on the  zeiatiye  advantages  and  trials  of  support- 
ing a  family  upon  a  fiurm  in  the  country,  and  on 
ten  dollars  a  week  in  the  city. 

A  City  Mechanic. 
Boston,  March  6, 1854. 


TEHACITT  OP  LIFE. 

Among  the  lower  animals  tenacity  of  life  is  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  polypi ;  they  may  bo  pound- 
ed in  a  mortar,  split  up,  turned  inside  out  like  a 
gove,  and  divided  into  parts,  without  injury  to 
ie ;  fire  alone  is  fatal  to  them.  It  is  now  about 
a  hundred  years  since  Trembly  made  us  acquainted 
with  these  animals,  and  &r8t  discovered  their  in- 
destructibility. It  has  subsequently  been  taken 
up  by  other  natural  historians,  who  have  followkl 
up  these  experiments,  and  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  produce  monsters  by  grafting.  If  they  be 
turned  inside  out,  they  attempt  to  replace  them* 
selves,  and  if  unsuccessfully,  tlie  outer  surface  as- 
sumes the  properties  and  power  of  the  inner,  and 
the  reverse.  If  the  effort  be  purtially  suooeasfiil 
only,  the  part  turned  back  disappears  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  afld  that  part  of  the  body  embraces  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  arms  which  projected 
behind  are  now  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  body ;  the 
original^  opening  also  disappears,  and  in  the  room 
of  feelers  a  new  mouth  is  formed,  to  which  new 
feelers  attach  themselves,  and  this  new  moutli 
feeds  immediately.  The  healed  extremity  elon- 
gatc^  itself  into  a  tail,  of  which  the  animal  has 
now  tvvo.  If  two  polj^pi  be  passed  into  one  an- 
other like  tubes,  and  pierced  through  with  a  bris- 
tle, the  inner  one  worlcs  its  way  through  the  other 
and  comes  forth  again  in  a  few  days ;  in  some  in- 
stances, however,  they  grow  together,  and  then  a 
double  row  of  feelers  surround  we  mouth.  If  they 
be  mutilated,  the  divided  parts  grow  together 
a^ain,  and  even  pieces  of  two  separate  individuals 
will  unite  into  one. 


Nrw  Matxrial  for  Pafbr. — We  have  just  ex- 
amined, says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  several  samples 
of  paper  made  of  reeds  or  cane,  of  a  species  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  our  southern  States  - 
and  also  a  samj^le  made  by  the  same  process  fVom 
white  pine  shavings.  In  such  an  age  of  inventioD 
as  this,  increduli^^  is  not  to  be  tolerated ;  there- 
fore we  submit  vnth  the  best  possible  grace  ewm 
to  the  white  pine.  The  reed  paper  is  quite  a  mtmi- 
ising  article.  Another  sample  composed  or  ngs 
and  reeds,  one-third  of  the  former  and  two-thirda 
of  the  latter,  is  quite  a  fine  article,  audits  value  is 
estimated  by  the  makers  equal  to  tiiat  of  nn 
worth  1^  cents  per  pound.  The  paper  from  ^Si 
shaving|9  is  deai|^ed  for  wrapping  or  envelope  pi^ 
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It  wan  fint  bleached  and  then  colored  for 
t  purpose,  and  is  valued  at  121  o^^  &1m.  The 
inventors  of  it,  B.  A.  Daienderand  Henry  Lowe, 
of  Baltimore,  are  sanguine  that  with  proper  ap- 
paratus a  paper  can  be  manufactured  of  reeds  or 
wood,  as  the  main  staple,  by  their  process,  worth 
12i  to  16  cents,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  6j 
cents  per  pound. 

For  tk€  New  EnfUmd  Fmrmw, 

CHEAP  EXPEBIMEHT  IH  DEOOHPOS- 
nrOBOHESL 

Thevalueof  bones  asa  manure,  nound  or  puher- 
ixed,  and  more  especially  dissolved  and  formed  into 
super-phosphate  of  Ume,  is  now  just  b^iniung  to 
be  appreciated  by  practical  agncultnrists  in  this 
country,  as  its  beneficial  effects,  upon  root-crojM 
particularly,  have  come  to  be  knovni  by  experi- 
ence. 

Formerly  bones  were  only  regarded  among  us, 
as  a  nuisanoe,  to  be  thrown  in  Sie  street,  or  to  be 
dumped  into  some  hole  vnth  the  skeletons  of  old 
tin  pans  and  kettles,  broken  pots,  Ac.; — and  the 
carcases  of  defunct  cows  and  horses  were  carted 
away  into  some  lonely  svramp,  or  distant  place  in 
the  wood ;  and  not  till  they  had  been  made  an  ex- 
«)rt,  for  several  years,  from  this  country,  by  our 
English  brethren,  did  it  occur  to  the  American 
cultivator  that  "old  bones"  could  be  of  any  pos- 
sible use. 

But -when  our  good  farmers  becan  to  feel  that 
the  saving  of  manure  was  a  thing  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance, and  that  the  barn-cellar — as  my  old  grand- 
father used  to  say  to  his  gardener — was  their 
**  jewel  box,"  then  they  began  to  look  around  them 
for  material ;  and  leaves,  sods,  ashes,  pond-mud, 
peat-earth,  oyster-shells,  bones,  &c.,^  came  in  use 
to  encourage  and  aid  a  more  enlightiened  economi- 
cal farming. 

Yet  still,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  more 
general  use  oi  bones,  is  the  expense  and  difficulty 
attending  their  pulverization  or  decomposition. 
However  prudent  a  farmer  may  be  in  collecting  and 
saving  bones,  skeletons  and  carcases,  if  there  is  no 
"bone  miir*  anywhere  within  a  dozen  or  tvpenty 
miles  of  him,  he  is  no  better  off  for  manures  than 
before ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  half  a  century 
may  pass  over  them  in  an  unpulvorized  state  with. 
oat  very  much  of  their  nutritious  qualities  being 
extracted,  even  during  such  a  lapse  of  years. 
Again,  the  expense  and  laborious  care  of  aecom- 
posing  them  with  sulphuric  acid  or  vitriol, ^-es- 
pecially to  the  majority  of  farmers,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  such  delicate  iobs  as  handling  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  nufking  nice  experiments  with 
chemicalSj-Hiiscourage  tne  mass  of  them  from  at- 
tempting to  go  into  tne  manufacture  of  "  home 
maoe  super-phosphate  of  lime." 

Hence  it  becomes  an  important  inquiry,  espe- 
cially as  this  manure  is  found  to  be  so  exceedingly 
valuable,  whether  some  cheap  and  easy  way  of  de- 
oompoBing  bones  cannot  be  discovered,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  common  farm. 

Without  alluding  to  other  experiments,  in  re- 

Srd  to  dissolving  bones  in  strong  lye,  &c., — that 
ve  been  partially  successful,  I  propose,  here, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  describe  an  experi- 
ment, made  on  a  small  scale,  with  bones  and  horse 
mofivfv,  that  may  lead  many  readers  to  still  fur- 
ther experiments,  and  at  length  end  in  some  im- 
portant practical  result. 


An  intelligent  and  thoaghtful  neighbor  of  minoy 
Mr.  Edwaeb  MTilus,  a  soap  maBufiMstoivr — ^whoae 
fflither  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  intereat  for  many 
years  in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  application 
of  ashes  to  light  worn-out  lands,  and  from  whom 
our  great  neighbor,  the  late  Danixl  Wbbstxs,  used 
to  procure  hundreds  of  bushels  of  ashes  a  year  for 
similar  lands — ^recently  made  an  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Taking  a  quantity  of  bones,  none  of 
them  perhaps  larger,  and  most  of  them  smaller, 
than  a  man's  two  fists,  he  made  a  good  layer  of 
frtsh  horse  dung,  on  which  he  placed  a  layer  of 
Dones,  then  another  layer  of  manure,  then  a  layer 
of  bones,  and  so  on,  to  the  top,  covering  the  heap 
over  well  with  the  dung.  It  lay  somevrhat  longer 
than  he  intended,  and  was  allowed  to  become  to 
some  degree  fire-fanged,  but  the  hones  were  utterly 
decomfosid,  disintegrated  and  dissolved.  So  that 
the  wnole  heap  haa  become  a  homogeneous  mass, 
and  you  could  not  even  detect  any  bones  in  it .  Now, 
why  would  not  this  manure  be  fully  equal  to 
ground  bones, — be  nearly  or  about  as  good  as  any 
of  the  super-phosphates, — even  the  *'  Improved 
Super-phosphate"  of  our  delightful  and  scientifio 
friend.  Prof.  Mafes,  which  I  nave  found  so  very 
valuable,  especially  in  its  application  to  my  root 
crops,  pear  trees,  &c.  Mr.  Willis  thought  in  a 
further  experiment,  that  he  should  either  manage 
to  moistei%the  heap,  or  else  not  allow  the  mixture . 
to  remain  so  many  weeks  undisturbed;  and  I 
suggested  to  him  the  advantage  of  covering  over 
the  whole  mixture  at  the  very  commencement  of 
such  experiment  with  charcoal,  peat  earth,  plas- 
ter or  some  absorbent  of  ammonia,  and  then  after 
the  decomposition  of  the  bones  had  been  effected, 
to  mix  it  m  with  the  rest  of  the  heap. 

I  have  thus  written  out  an  account  of  this  ex- 
periment, so  very  successful  as  far  as  disBolving 
the  bones  is  concerned,  as  a  matter  of  suedes tion 
to  others,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  wouldinduee 
some  of  our  practical  fiirmers,  at  a  time  of  leisure, 
to  tiy  the  same  experiment,  and  af1»r  they  have 
made  application  of  the  manure  thus  manufac- 
tured, to  nve  to  theur  brethren  through  the  me- 
dium of  tne  New  England  Farmer,  an  account 
of  its  fertilizing  effects  as  compared  with  other 
composts.  Jambs  Richardson,  Jr. 

Kingston^  Feb.  11,  1854. 

Remarks. — Capital.  This  will  be  the  means  of 
cleaning  up  many  a  door-yard,  as  well  as  doub- 
ling the  turnip  <»ops. 


For  tk9  Iftw  mngUmd  Famur. 

PR0PIT8  OF  8HESP. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  a  short  time  since  seen 
in  your  paper  a  notice  of  the  great  income  of  the 
Vermont  sheep,  I  have  thought  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  say  somethlns*  of  the  income  of  sh^p  in 
Maine.  The  income  of  my  18  sheep,  that  I  win- 
tered hist  winter,  has  been  $90,80,  the  present 
year.  In  April,  I  sold  one  sheep  that  did  not 
have  a  lamb,  for  $4.  For  the  wool  sheared  from 
the  other  17,  I  received  $31,80,  having  40  centi 
per  pound.  For  24  lambs,  I  received  $55.  My 
sheep  number  the  same  as  last  winter,  keeping  one 
of  my  lambs  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sheep  I 
sold.  Janb  a.  MoRRisosr. 

ParsonsmUe^  Me,,  Feb.,  1854. 
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Tor  the  ITew  England  Farmer. 

COOKED  AJSm  UVCOOKSD  HBAL. 

Mb.  Bbowm  :— I  receiyed  a  letter  from  jou 
•ome  time  fiince  aakine  for  iDfonnation  in  regard 
to  my  experiments  in  feeding  swine  on  cooked  and 
uncooked  meal.  I  have  recently  tried  no  experi- 
ment, but  did  in  1842  feed  ^je  swine  on  cooked 
•nd  uncooked  food  for  about  100  days  for  which  I 
leeeived  a  premium,  and  the  result  was  published 
m  the  transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty for  that  year,  which  I  presume  you  have  in 
your  possession.  The  result  was  rather  in  fa- 
Torof  the  uncooked  meal,  and  different  from  what 
I  expected  it  would  be,  as  I  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  scald  the  meal,  thinking  that  it 
was  better.  I  am  aware  that  the  result  of  differ- 
ent experiments  is  not  always  the  same,  still  I 
was  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  experiment,  as 
I  fed  them  nearly  all  the  time  myself,  personally, 
and  was  sure  that  there  was  no  mistake  or  misrep- 
WBentation.  I  have  also  had  some  experience  in 
feeding  swine  on  different  kinds  of  roots,  such  as 

S^tatoes,  beets  and  turnips,  also  on  apples.  Po- 
toes  are  unouestionably  the  best  of  any  roots, 
being  very  palatable  when  cooked,  and  were  for- 
merly a  profitable  crop  to  raise  for  that  purpose. 
But  they  are  now  so  d^enerated  and  subject  to 
duease  that  the  scanty  crop  is  more  profitable  for 
the  market  than  for  swine. 

Turnips  and  beets  when  cooked  and  mixed  with 
meal  will  do  tolerably  well  for  store  shoats,  and 
Bomeewinomay  fatten  tolerably  well  on  them, 
but  for  most  swine  they  are  not  palatable.  %nd 
I  think  for  the  most  part  that  the  com  crop  is 
qnite  as  profitable  for  swine  as  the  root  crop,  as 
there  is  considerable  savine  in  labor  and  expeiue  of 
oooking.  I  have  aJso  used  apples,  and  thmkwell 
of  them  m  the  fall  of  the  year  for  store  shoats. 
as  well  as  for  cattle.  In  regard  to  the  expense  of 
JMwnij  pork,  there  seems  to  be  different  opinions. 
Ii!?*  "^w*™^  ^y  Mr.  Phinney  some  years  since, 
that  when  com  was  worth  76  cents  per  bushel, 
pork  could  be  raised  for  six  and  a  quarter  cents 
per  pound.  I  however,  kept  an  account  of  the 
expense  of  raising  pork  for  one  year,  while  I  made 
about  5000  pounds,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  cost  at  least  74  cents  per  pound  when  com 
waa  worth  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  oibet  the 
manure  for  the  labor. 

Should  you  like  further  information  in  reirard 
to  my  former  experiment,  I  will  forward  it  to 
you .  Respectfully  yours, 

Joseph  Howe. 

RxMARKS.— Whatever  Mr.  Howe  may  be  pleased 
tooommnnicateon  this  sabjeot,  wiU  be  recdved 
with  pleasure. 

•  - 

Shade  and  Fruit  Trees.— As  the  spring  of  the 
year  approaches,  would  it  not  be  well  to  call  the 
attention  of  towns,  in  their  corporate  capacities, 
to  setting  trees  in  the  highways  ?  Some  of  the 
advantages  would  be  that  the  xoads  are  not  so  li- 
able to  fill  with  drifted  snow ;  they  would  aflbrd 
shade  and  fruit  for  travellers,  protect  orchards 
fiomdepredations,  and  would  perhaps  yield  income 
enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  labor  and  the 
towns*  poor,  and  have  a  surplus  hft.-^Boston 
C&urkr. 
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At  THg  Stak  Hocbb,  Tcxsdat  JBrBxino,  Maboh  14. 
The  meeting  was  caUed  to  order  by  Mr.  Sihon 
Brown,  who  lyinounced  Col.  Newell,  President 
of  the  Essex  County    Agricultural  Society,    as 
Chairman  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  Newell,  on  assuming  the  chair,  at  onee 
introduced  Dr.  Lee,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  leo- 
turer  for  the  evening. 

Di,  Lee  remarked  that  he  knew  of  no  better 
response  to  the  invitation  to  address  the  Society 
on  the  subject  of  Agriculture  than  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  intended  to  promote  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  intelli- 
gwit  gentlemen  before  him  hardly  needed  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  old  truism,  that  "knowledge  is  pow- 
er." There  are,  however,  some  well-informed 
men  who  fail  to  discriminate  between  an  increase 
of  knowledge  and  the  mere  extension  of  it  to  a 
greater  faumber  of  persons.  It  ii.  necessary,  to  ex- 
tend  any  subject,  that  we  be  sure  of  our  fiicts 
and  that  the  reasoning  from  those  facts  is  logical! 
In  the  last  century,  when  it  was  discovered  in 
France,  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  was  a  valuable 
fertilizer,  a  great  addition  was  made  to  the  agn- 
cultural  knowledge  then  existing  in  the  world. 
That  was  a  substantial  increeae  of  the  profession. 
a1  knowledge  of  the  farmers  of  that  day ;  but  that 
increase  would  have  been  comparatively  valueless 
had  there  not  been  called  into  requisition,  means 
to  extend  the  infonnation  to  aU  the  faimesB  of 
that  kingdom  and  the  reading  farmers  of  other  na- 
tions. 

In  the  firet  phice,  we  should  increase  the  knowl- 
^ge  we  now  possess  as  practicaL  farmere.  2d 
We  should  extend  that  knowledge,  so  that  the 
wisdom  of  each  individual  may  be  communicated 
to  all  who  are  pursuing  agriculture  as  a  profee- 
sion.  '^ 

The  value  of  the  press  to  extend  useful  knowl- 
edge is  well  known.  The  &rmen  of  the  United 
States  support  more  agricultural  journals  than  all 
the  world  beside.  This  &ct  enables  us  to  commu- 
nicate at  once  to  aU  who  are  interested  in  agricul- 
ture,  every  new  feet  in  tillage  which  may  be  dis- 
covered. Very  little  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  eradicating  the  prejudices  which  retard 
aU  progress  in  reducing  to  practice  improvements 
m  agriculture,  or  in  separating  useful  fects  from 
pernicious  fictions,  without  the  fecilities  which  the 
press  affords. 

Not  only  has  sdenoe  to  subdue  a  thousand  un- 
happy prejudices,  but  it  must  devise  ways  and 
provide  means  to  give  our  rural  popukfcion  some- 
thmg  bettor  than  their  muscles  with  which  to  tiU 
the  eartii,— knowledge.  The  great  question  for 
educated  men  to  decide  is,  how  they  can  best  en- 
large  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  so  as  to  add 
to  the  wealthandhappinesBof  the  millions.  Mas- 
sachusetts ought  to  contributo  a  few  dollars  eyeij 
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year  for  the  purpose  of  inyestigating  the  resources 
and  properties  of  her  soil,  and  the  varieties  and 
value  of  its  vegetable  and  agricultural  produc- 
tions. For  fifty  years  it  has  been  known  that  lime 
is  a  most  important  element  of  fertility ;  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  it  has  been  important  to  ascertain 
the  least  quantity  of  this  mineral  that  will  suffice 
in  common  soils  for  all  useful  purposes.  In  the 
county  in  New  York  where  the  speaker  lived,  the 
soil  contained  more  lime  than  the  soil  of  New 
England  ;  and  according  to  the  census  of  1850, 
that  county  produced  500,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
more  than  was  raised  in  all  New  England.  Does 
not  this  fact  exemplify  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  difference  between  one  soil  and  another !  What 
is  there  to  prevent  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts 
from  comparing  tons  of  their  soil  with  that  of  the 
West  ?  Do  they  not  need  an  increase  of  their  pre- 
sent knowledge  on  this  subject .?  They  may  exhibit 
year  after  year  fat  cattle,  fii^  stock  and  handsome 
fmit,  but  agricultural  fain  are  the  least  useful  of 
all  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
soience.  It  requires  more  profound  research  than 
such  exhibitions  ever  witness.  A  public  institu 
tion  is  needed,  which  shall  teach  to  one  class  of 
students  all  that  is  known  in  the  rural  arts  and 
seiences ;  and  to  another,  how  to  interrogate  na- 
ture, and  advance  science  and  art  from  things 
known  to  things  unknown.  One  department  should 
be  well  adapted  to  the  labor  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge to  all  interested  in  the  subject.  The  other  de- 
partment should  be  confined  to  experiments  and 
analyses  for  developing  new  ficMts  in  the  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  With  each  of 
these  kingdoms,  the  farmer  has  much  to  do ; 
hence,  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
eaeh ;  but  he  can  never  learn  them  except  by 
means  of  associated  scientific  obsermtions.  F^ew 
farmers  make  any  useful  additions  to  the  science 
of  agriculture ;  audit  wQuld  seem  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  employ  men  whose  talents,  genius  and  ed- 
ucation peculiarly  fit  them  for  such  service.  Ag- 
ricultural economy  now  presents  a  most  inviting 
field  for  making  important  discoveries,  and  achiev- 
ing a  lasting  reputation. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  might  be  determined 
by  scientific  investigation,  the  lecturer  remarked 
that  100  pounds  of  wheat  or  com  consumed  a  giv- 
en weight  of  soil ;  and  he  had  great  confidence  in 
the  fi)rce  of  science  to  determine  how  much  of 
mould  and  how  much  of  minerals  had  been  con- 
sumed in  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  point  to  be  solved  is  this ;  how  much  of  the 
substance  of  the  soil  is  absorbed  to  make  100 
pounds  of  ripe  wheat  or  com,  or  other  crop?  How 
much  of  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  is  drawn 
horn  the  atmosphere,  and  what  and  how  much 
f^m  the  earth  t  By  proper  experimenting,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  plants  grow. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  this  matter  ought  to  be 


studied,  as  a  part  of  our  profession,  the  question 
may  be  asked,  how  and  whcre^  should  it  bo  studied, 
and  by  whom?  When  it  is  admitted  that  any 
branch  of  knowledge  is  worthy  of  study,  then  it 
is  also  admitted  that  a  school  is  needed  to  facilitate 
such  study.  An  agricultural  school  is  not  an 
end,  but  a  means  to  attain  an  end.  It  is  not 
enough  to  purchase  a  farm  for  experimental  pni^ 
poses.  It  should  be  supplied  with  scientific  appa- 
ratus, and  students,  and  the  public  should  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  whole  economy  and  la- 
bors of  the  school,  so  that  no  one  may  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  results.  The  Profeasors  should  be 
thoroughly  qualified  to  discharge  their  duties. 
The  want  of  men  qualified  for  such  positions,  the 
speaker  remarked,  has  long  been  felt.  There  is 
a  plenty  of  material  in  the  country  that  piay  be 
used  to  increase  agricultural  science,  but  it  is  a 
littie  too  raw  for  immediate  use.  Before  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Congress,  he  had 
hoped  that  it  would  establish  an '  ihstitution  de- 
signed to  furnish  a  thorough  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  young  men,  who  should  become  the  educ^ 
tors  of  the  whole  country — ^that  a  national  nor- 
mal school  of  agriculture  might  be  established  to 
furnish  teachers  for  all  the  States.  It  is  a  poor 
compliment  to  republican  America  that  we  are 
compelled  to  go  to  monarchical  Europe  to  learn 
the#Bry  rudiments  of  agricultural  science.  Ag^ 
ricuUural  Physiology  is  important  to  the  fiirmer, 
but  no  work  on  the  subject  was  ever  published  in 
America,  and  but  one  in  England,  and  that  a  poor 
book.  Europe  does  not  furnish  text  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  an  American  institution. 

It  is  fkr  more  desirable  that  scientific  men  should 
make  additions  to  our  knowledge,  than  labor  to 
extend  the  present  knowledge  to  the  many.  The 
discoveries  of  liebig  in  practical  chemistry  creat- 
ed a  greater  amount  of  interest  and  resulted  in 
more  benefit  than  could  be  accomplished  by  a  hun- 
dred teachers  of  old  facts.  The  speaker  r^arded 
the  increase  of  knowledge— that  is,  the  develep* 
ment  of  new  facts  illustrative  of  agriculture,— as 
the  point  now  to  be  pursued.  And  how  is  it  to 
be  done  ?  He  thought  we  should  unite  the  high- 
est scientific  attainments  in  the  country  with  the 
highest  practical  attainments  among  fiirmers. 
Bring  the  two  together— have  then  woric  in  con- 
cert. The  man  of  soience  will  go  astray.  lAMg 
generalized  facts  prematurely,  and  the  result  was 
he  fell  into  error,  and  brought  rural  science  itself 
somewhat  into  disrepute. 

Experiments  show  that  a  plant  takes  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  its  food  from  the  soil ;  it  draws 
its  chief  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  and 
water.  Science  has  demostrated  that  one-half  of 
the  weight  of  all  our  agricultural  plants  is  noth- 
ing but  the  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, and  four-fifths  of  the  other  parts  are  carbon, 
or  (^.    Nine-tenths  of  the  wood  of  plants  are 
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water,  which  falls  from  heaTOD  and  ooet  nothing. 
What  we  want  is  to  study  the  laws  of  nature  so 
dosely  that  we  shall  understand  them  perfectly, 
80  that  we  can  make  qdo  day's  labor  give  us  three 
times  as  much  as  it  now  yields.  A  seed,  in  grow- 
ing, first  takes  in  moisture.  There  must  be  a  free- 
dom of  motion  in  the  germ,  and  water  gives  that 
freedom ;  there  is  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  on  the 
same  principle  as  we  inhale  it  into  our  lungp,  and 
that  combined  with  the  carbon  in  the  seed,  really 
bums  it  and  ovoWes  heat.  If  a  quantity  of  wheat 
is  placed  in  a  bin  and  water  added,  it  grows  hot. 
That  heat  is  the  commencement  of  yitality.  If 
you  plant  com  on  wet  ground,  preniflijurely,  the 


new  ideas  are  not  to  be  obtained.  Take  the  dairy, 
for  instance.  He  never  could  get  an  answer  to 
the  question  "How  much  butter  ought  a  thousand 
pounds  of  good  timothy  hay  to  produce?"  or 
"How  much  pork  ought  100  lbs.*  of  com  to  pro* 
duce  V  Both  of  these  questions  are  important 
and  might  be  esAily  settled,  and  so  of  others. 

Agricultural  engineerings  too,  demands  attention. 
A  good  work  on  this  subject  is  needed,  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  who  has  treated  of  engineerinz  in 
connection  with  agriculture.  We  need  to  know 
how  much  water  a  piece  of  ground  will  contain, 
how  much  of  it  is  evaporated,  and  how  much  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plant.    Land  wiU  evaporate  40 


ground  being  moist  but  too  cold,  if  the  seed  starts  inches  of  water,  where  not  30  would  fall  during 


to  sprout  it  rots.  If  it  do  not,  the  roots  descend  in 
to  the  chilly  ice  water  beneath,  and^are  checked  and 
the  plant  may  die.  This  shows  the  connection 
between  germination,  the  growth  of  plants  and 
temperature.  It  had  been  supposed  until  recentiy 
that  the  growth  of  plants  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  temperature  was  raised,  but  this  opinion 
has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Corn  planted 
at  a  temperature  20  deg.  above  the  freezing  point 
in  48  hours  gained  three  grains  in  weight ;  raising 
tfte  temperature  to  40  deg.  above  freezing,  instead 
of  gaining  in  the  same  length  of  time  from  three 
grains  to  six  grains,  it  is  found  that  the  plant  has 
grown  as  the  square  of  the  increased  temperature; 
and  increased  to  12  graii]^.  Therefore,  the  plant 
increases  four  fold  more  than  the  increase  of  tern* 
perature.  The  growth  of  plants  is  governed  by 
fixed  laws,  and  we  should  study  and  obey  them. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  Agrkultural  Meteorol- 
ogy^  the  lecturer  remarked  that  he  only  wished  to 
show  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  has  a  direct  bearing  on  everything  done  on 
the  farm.  Study  the  matter  ^of  temperature. 
Take  the  western  shore  of  £ngUnd.  They  can- 
not grow  corn  there,  because  the  climate  is  too 
oold,  but  they  grow  wheat ;  yet  if  there  happens 
a  cold  season,  their  wheat  does  not  ripen.  Last 
year  the  season  was  remarkably  oold  throughout 
western  Euoope,  and  the  lecturer  said  he  had 
prophesied  that  the  crops  would  be  short.  He 
raised  last  year  about  700  bushels  of  corn,  but  in- 
stead of  Selling  it  when  ripe,he  supposed  this  com 
must  be  worth  more,  hereafter,  because  the  season 
had  been  unpropitious  in  western  Europe,  and 
the  crop  there  must  be  a  short  one  ;  grain  will 
therefore  go  up,  whether  there  be  war  or  not ; 
that  com  is  now  worth  90  cents  to  $1,00  per 
bushel.  These  laws,  if  understood,  can  be  turned 
to  a  practical  account,  and  if  the  farmers  of  this 
country  should  urge  the  Smithsonian  Institute  to 
iom  its  attention  to  agricultural  meteorology,  it 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  making  inquiries  by 
letter  for  information  on  a  subject  was  very  unsat- 
isfisictory.    Old  facts  are  returned  in  plenty,  but 


the  year.  Now  if  a  man  needs  all  the  water  thai 
falls  on  liis  farm,  why  let  it  run  off  in  the  fresh- 
ets? It  may  be  retained  to  produce  crops.  The 
evaporation  of  water  is  a  curious  thing.  It  is 
done  simply  by  the  action  of  heat  expanding  the 
water  and  makes  it  lighter  than  the  atmosphere. 
Solar  ho^t  is  the  true  source  of  all  the  water  pow- 
er in  the  world.  If  there  were  no  evaporation, 
there  could  be  no  streams  flowing  from  the  moun- 
tains. Sunshine  is  the  great  agent  in  causing 
plants  and  trees  to  grow,  and  is  the  source  of 
all  muscular  power. 

Sunshine  sustains  all  the  vital  and  mechanical 
power  in  the  world.  Farmers  have  not  studied 
this  power,  and  yet  they  can  make  it  earn  them 
money.  The  lecturer  said  he  did  not  propose  that 
every  &rmer  should  devote  his  life  to  such  re- 
searches, but  that  a  few  of  the  best  men  of  the 
nation  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  while 
the  farmer  would  reap  the  benefit.  Will  it  be 
said  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  cannot  em- 
ploy five  men  all  their  lives  ?  Supposing  eaoh 
waJits  a  salary  of  $3000  a  year?  that  would  be 
but  $5,000  yearly  ^expense.  We  are  indebted  to 
Europe  for  nearly  all  our  scientific  information ; 
we  have  no  agricultural  science  which  we  can  call 
our  own.  He  had  more  ccmfidenoe  in  the  action 
of  Massachusetts  in  this  important  matter  than 
in  any  other  State  because  she  has  already  done 
more  for  education. 

Turning  to  agricultural  chemistry  and  geology  y 
the  lecturer  remarked  that  chemists  have  not  gen- 
erally been  practical  men,  and  have  not  looked  at 
the  subject  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
They  operate  on  100,  or  perhaps  1000  grains,  in 
making  an  analysis  of  soils,  but  he  thought  tiiai 
amount  too  small.  If  he  desired  to  ascertain  the 
difierenoe  betwem  the  soils  of  western  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  he  would  take  a  cubic  foot  of 
each. 

It  is  a  universal  law  of  nature  that  all  animals 
and  plants  give  back  to  the  earth  and  atmosphera 
an  exact  equivalent  ibr  the  food  which  they  can- 
same.  Supposing  they  did  not,  they  would,  by 
impoverishing  the  earth,  finally  become  extinct. 
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Man  18  the  only  animal  that  impoverishefl  the  land 
that  feeds  him.  If  you  take  a  million  bushels  of 
wheat  from  Ohio  and  consume  it  hero  in  Massa- 
chusetts, no  equiyalent  is  returned  to  the  soil  of 
Ohio  for  the  matter  taken  from  it,  and  the  land 
18  impoverished  to  that  extent.  The  Erie  canal 
eonyejs  a  million  tons  of  nutritive  matter  from  the 
lands  of  the  West,  where  it  carries  one  ton  back  to 
restore  fertility.  We  are  converting  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  in  the  world  into  a  barren  desert  by  this 
means ;  this  is  our  wisdom. 

Dr.  Lee  concluded  his  highly  interesting  lecture 
by  asking  why  farmers,  although  in  a  majority  in 
the  country,  did  not  do  anything  to  elevate  and 
improve  their  profession  ?  His  remarks  were  lis- 
tened to  with  earnest  attention,  and  at  the  close, 
Mr.  pRO€TOR,of  Danver8,movcd  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  be  presented  to  Dr.  Lss  for  his  able 
lecture,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sprague,  of 
Duxbury,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  subject  for  the  evening's  discussion — Farm 
Slock  J — was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Proctor,  postponed 
until  next  Tuesday  evening, when  a  lecture  will  be 
delivered  thereon  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator  f  and  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  taken 
up  until  the  adjournment  by  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  experimental  farms,  and  agriculture 
generally,  which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs 
Proctor,  Sprague,  Brooks,  Dodge,  Buckminster 
and  Col.  Newell,  the  Chairman.  Dr.  Lee  also 
took  occasion  to  say  that  by  his  remarks  in  regard 
to  agricultural  science  in  this  country,  he  meant 
that  we  did  not  do  anything  to  advance  it,  did  not 
cultivate  it  as  we  cultivate  the  soil. 


onion  is  so  late  that  the  black  worm  is  iust  in  i 
son  to  bite  off  the  tender  stalk  and  so  devours  tho 
onion. 

Bat  plant  the  <* top-onion"  seed,  which  is  alp 
read^  a  little  onion,  you  may  get  them  well  growing 
in  April.  They  come  up  immediately,  so  &it  you 
may  noe  them  twice  or  more  before  weeds  appear. 
And  before  magxot  or  worm  time,  the  onion  has 
got  the  ground  by  possession.  When  the  weeds 
appear,  you  mav  march  right  along  with  your  hoe 
and  go  over  with  a  bed  large  enough  for  twen^ 
busheb,  before  breakfiist. 

The  reason  why  maggots  have  ever  destroyed 
the  top-onion  is,  that  they  were  planted  too  late. 
They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  snow  and 
frost  disappeaiB.  Some  put  out  in  the  fall  and  do 
well.  I  hiave  never  tried  it.  The  top-onions  on 
good  ground  are  large  as  any.  They  are  sweeter 
and  more  juicy  than  other  varieties,  and  can  be 
raised  almost  as  easy  as  potatoes. 

I  have  given  away  and  sold  seed  for  several 
vears;  and  when  the  experiment  has  been  fiiir,  all 
have  been  satisfied.  I  intend  to  give  away  and  sell 
before  April,  twelve  bushels  of  seed.    S.  Moroan  . 

Bristol,  Jan.  13, 1854. 

PI  S. — Perhaps  there  is  no  vegetable  more  agree- 
able to  the  stomach  of  a  dyspeptic,  than  frimi  or 
boiled  onions. — Middlebury  Register, 


THE  CULTITBE  OP  OHIOHS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^My  success  in  raisins  onions  has 
led  many  to  ask  *'how  it  is  done."  They  say  the 
maggot  and  tho  larco  brown  worm  have  been  so 
destructive  that  they  nave  done  trying  to  raise  that 
valuable  vegetable.  In  answer  to  such  inquiries 
permit  me  to  reply. 

There  arc  at  least  six  kinds  of  onions.  But 
they  are  of  tho  same  species.  The  leek,  the  gar- 
lick,  the  hill-onions,  the  top-onions,  the  bed  and 
the  sUver  onions.  From  tho  fact,  that  whenever 
onioDs  have  been  found  crowing  wild,  they  are  al- 
ways found  most  plentuuUv  and  most  flourishing 
in  muok  soil,  1  have  taken  the  hint  to  prepare  my 
onion  bed  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  muck  first  put 
into  the  hog-yard,  and  then  well  mixed  with  com' 
.    If  I  pl(  - 


mon  soil,    if  I  plow  the  ground,!  take  care  not 

to  have  the  ground  too  light.    As  the  iwte  ofleoch  other,  is  the  second  important  m^^^^ 


omom  do  not  so  down  deep,  they  will  not  stand 
drought  so  well  in  light  as  m  more  common  soil. 
Besides,  onions  bottom  better  wfacve  the  ground 
lias  been  rotted  or  hard  trodden. 

I  cultivato  the  "top-onion,"  for  several  reasons. 
All  black  seed  onions  are  slow  to  oome  up.  The 
weeds  get  the  start  of  them  and  then  yon  are 
obliced  lo  get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees  and 
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Reports  being  called  for,  an  excellent  one  on 
Root  Crops  was  made  by  Elijah  Wood,  Jr.,  and 
another  by  one  of  the  members,  which,  being 
much  shorter,  we  give  in  this  oonneotion,  on 
Faxx  Buildings. 

The  first  difficulty,  and  one  which  cannot  ordi- 
narily be  ovaroome,  in  the  arrangement  and  oon- 
venienoe  of  Farm  Buildings,  is  the  fact,  that  moat 
persons  enter  upon  the  fitrm  where  the  buildings 
are  already  constructed.  They  are  too  good,  perw 
haps,  to  be  pulled  down,  while  they  are  not  con* 
v«iient  in  their  location  or  arrangement. 

He  who  enters  upon  a  farm  entirely  free  from 
buildings,  ou^t  to  regard  as  the  first  thing,  the 
convmiience  of  their  situation ;  and  to  this  end 
must  be  considered  the  best  shelter,  Ceding  and 
watering  of  live  stock ;  the  carriage  of  the  crop, 
and  of  manure,  and  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
duce. He  will  not,  probably,  be  able  to  combine 
all  these  advantages,  but  must  seek  to  obtain  as 
many  of  them  as  possible. 

The  rektive  location  of  the  several  buildings  to 


I  would  not  have  them  connected  with  each  other, 
for  several  reasons :  first,  on  account  of  health,  aa 
it  is  always  difficult  to  prevent  the  odors  arising 
from  the  styes,  sink  drainage  and  bam  cellars 
from  penetrating  the  dwelling.  Second,  on  account 
of  the  liability  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  by  fire,  if 


weeS  ^ith  your  fingers.'  Then  warm  weather  has  '*  ^^»n<»B  to  originate  in  any  one  of  them.  And 
oome  on  and  the  maggot  fly  oommences  with  the  I  thirdly,  tho  ImpoesibilitT  of  giving  the  dwelling 
young  plant  and  destroys  it.    And  the  black  seed!  that  air  of  neatness,  order  and  health,  in  all  its 
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Banoandings,  when  the  out-bnildiDgs  are  compact- 
ly placed  near  the  dwelling-house.  But  no  gen- 
eral rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  far  apart  the 
buildings  should  stand ;  that  will  depend  upon 
various  drcumstanees,  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  particular 
kind  of  business  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

A  moderately  sized,  but  vaellrfinished  dwelling 
house,  I  should  strongly  recommend.  A  large 
house,  partially  finished,  has  an  unthrifty  appear- 
ance to  the  traveller,  is  cold,  incouTenient  and 
comfortless  to  the  fitmily,and  is  a  reproach  to  the 
owner,  if  he  planned  it  himself.  There  is  one 
voom,  however,  in  thedwdling  of  every  farmer, of 
which  I  will  speak,  because  if  he  does  not  find  com- 
ibrt  and  convenience  there,  it  is  quite  likely  they 
will  not  be  found  on  his  premises  anywhere : — ^that 
room  is  the  kitchen— the  place  where  cluster  the 
&mily  and  the  a£footion8,a8  well  as  thebountifnl 
products  of  the  farm ;  it  is  not  the  outer  court  of 
bome,  but  the  centre  of  home  itself,  on  the  fiurm, 
and  the  index  either  of  the  prosperity  or  decay  of 
ite  occupants.  The  kitchen  should  be  ample  in  its 
dimensions,  and  supplied  with  all  the  nameless 
oonvenienoee  which  are  of  more  consequence  than 
tffe  aid  of  foreign  "help."  Dry  wood  and  soft 
water  are  indispensable,  and  should  be  near  at 
hand.  In  this  climate,  the  kitchen  should  be  on 
the  south  side,  but  protected  from  summer  suns 
by  shade  or  piaasza.  In  suoh'a  kitchen  the  graces 
will  bltom  as  well  as  the  posies,  and  virtues  will 
rise  as  well  as  the  buckwheat  cakes ;  the  presiding 
genius,  whether  over  the  stove  or  over  the  tub,  will 
be  good  nature  J  and  the  children  will  remember 
the  dear  old  spot,  where  they  first  cracked  jokes 
aiid  nuts,  or  perliaps  kissed  a  pretty  gnrl  while 
playing  blind-man  Vbuif, as  the  sunny  place  of  ex- 
Istence,  and  ever  turn  to  it  from  the  turmoil  of 
life,  with  unabated  delight. 

The  corn-crib  or  bam  should  be  separate  iVom 
the  other  buildings — but  with  this  exception  I 
would  have  all  the  others  under  one  roof.  The 
rooms  for  carriages,  implements,  ibc.,  should  be 
separated  by  tight  partitions.  Horses,  oxen,  cows 
and  young  cattle,  should  each  have  their  particu- 
lar places  assigned,  there  should  be  a  good  cel- 
lar for  roots  under  the  bam,  into  which,  if  suffi- 
dcntly  large,  the  wagons  and  carts  iftight  be  win- 
tered. If  I  could  avoid  it  I  would  have  no  manure 
under  the  bam.  With  such  an  arrangement,  and 
the  possession  of  a  common  share  of  philosphy  and 
good  nature,  the  fiirmer  ought  to  be  a  happy 
man. 

Mr.  Jacob  B.  Farvbr  then  presented  a  bottle 
oontaining  some  30  or  40  worms,  some  of  them  half 
an  inch  in  length,  somewhat  resembling  canker 
worms,  though  not  having  the  same  motions 
The  head  is  black,  the  body  of  a  brownish  green, 
and  Sttflknently  transparent  to  show  an  internal 


black  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  f  the  belly 
paler  than  the  back.  The  extremity  or  tail,  light- 
colored  and  furnished  with  two  horns  above,  and 
two  feet  by  which  that  part  was  slightly  raised 
when  the  worm  was  in  motion.  By  lamp-light, 
we  could  discover  no  other  feet,  or  stripes,  either 
lateral  or  longitudinal.  Mr.  F.  found  these 
worms  in  large  numbers  on  the  snow,  in  a  state  of 
great  activity,  and  not  only  upon  the  surface,  but 
an  inch  or  more  below  it.  The  snow  lay  upon  a 
reclaimed  meadow,  the  ground  bare  near  it,  but 
no  trees  or  bushes  vnthin-  twenty  rods.  When  we 
saw  them,  they  had  been  confined  eleven  hours, 
but  were  still  as  active  as  are  insects  in  June. 
What  are  they  t    Where  did  they  come  from  1 

The  President  then  announced  the  subject  for 
the  evening's  discussion,  viz. : — What  are  the  bat 
methods  of  raisings  keeping,  and  feeding  Poultry 
and  Sonne? 

Mr.  C.  W^  GooDNOW  said  the  roaring  of  poul- 
try had  become  fashionable,  and  he  considered  it 
a  fashion  which  afforded  many  conveniences,  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  occupation.  He  had  instituted 
experiments  with  some  degree  of  exactness,  and 
found  that  it  takes  4-5  of  a  quart  of  com  to  keep 
a  hen  one  week,  makihg  1|  bushels  a  year; 
hens,  on  an  average,  cost  37  cents,  which  makes 
the  hen  and  keeping  cost  $1,62 ;  a  hen  will  lay 
on  an  average,  82  eggs,  which,  at  15  cents  a  doz- 
en, will  give  $1,03  as  income.  Now  add  37 
cents  as  value  of  the  hen,  and  you  have  a  remainder 
of  $1,40,  making  a  loss  of  22  cents  on  each  hen. 

But  in  order  to  illustrate  the  subject  more 
fully,  he  had  taken  pains  to  call  upon  some 
of  his  young  friends,  who,  he  knew,  were  largely 
engaged  in  rearing  poultry  and  kept  precise  ac- 
counts, for  statements  which  would  be  more  satis- 
factory than  any  he  could  make  himself.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  inquiries,  J  amis  A.  Barbirt  has 
furnished  him  with  the  following  statement  :— 

Sir, — At  your  request  I  have  looked  up  mv  ac- 
count of  the  expense  and  income  of  my  fowls  for 
the  year  1853. 

I  commenced  the  year  with  ninety  fowls ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  first  nine  months,  I  reduced 
them  to  thirty-five. 

They  laid  during  the  year  six  hundred  and  sixr 
teen  dozen  of  eg0.  I  have  raised  about  one  hun- 
dred chickens.  Their  food  has  been  mostly  dam- 
aged com  and  wheat,  oats,  sweepings  of  mills, 
meat,  &c. 

The  reoeipta,  Including  cggt,  chlokens,  Ac.,  after 
reserrlng  enough  to  make  up  the  original  num- 
ber oT  ninetj,  aaioonfe  to $U7,71 

Manure,  or  guano,  estimated  at 20^ 


Slaking  in  all.. 
Cost  of  keeping 


4m  til 

.$106,95 


Leaving  a  net  profit  of f70,7S 

Mr.  Barrbtt's  statement,  I  think,  is  somewhat 
incomplete,  and  calculated  to  give  too  laige  aa 
idea  of  the  profit  of  raising  hens.  I  would,  how- 
ever, recommend  to  every  one  who  conveniently 
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can,  to  kmp  hena— by  bo  doing  thej  m»j  have  at 
nearly  all  timee,  chickens  fit  for  the  table,  and 
ftesh  eggs.  Another  young  man  who  is  interest- 
ed in  the  subject,  has  sent  me  the  following  ac- 
ooont: — 

Btetement  of  the  pzoats  on  poultry  for  the  year  1868-4. 

Beedred  to 266  do«.  eggs  sold.... $60,T6 

(4  86  pahv  ohiekena  told o4,0D 

March  1, 1864.    On  hand  46  fowls,  worth 

60cts.  each 28,00  flOT,TO 

BxpeMeSjforcom....; IJ»5J 

t*  oobmeal ^«'< 

««  buckwheat,  oats,  meat,  kc 8,47 

On  hand,  March  1,  1864,  46  fowls,  worth  . 

42cts.  each I"*'"    »«,*i 


$81,33 

.  B.  Baowib 


Net  gain 

Concord^  March  9, 1864. 

Mr.  John  Ratnoldb  said  he  thought  Poultry 
and  Swine  comprised  ah  important  part  of  the 
tanner's  stock ;  he  spoke  of  the  origiii  of  fowls, 
of  the  value  of  diflEerent  breeds,  and  thought  those 
ofa  medium  size,  all  things  considered,  are  the 
niost  profitable,  and  our  yellow*l(^ged  common 
fowls  are  not  excelled  by  any  for  the  table,  and 
perhaps  not  for  laying ;  he  spoke  of  the  amount 
of  poultry  in  the  Union  as  making  an  item  of 
great  national  wealth,  amounting  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  $20,000,000  annually!  The  State  of 
New  York  alone  had  $a;373,000  value  in  this 
stock  in  a  single  year.  The  amount  of  sales  of 
poultry  at  the  Quincy  Market,  Boston,  for  the 
year  1848,  was  $074,423,00,  and  the  ^gs  sold  in 
and  around  tiie  same  market,  during  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  1,129,735  dozen,  making 
the  amount  paid  for  eggs  at  that  market  $203,- 
352,30,  and  the  sales  in  the-  dty  for  that  year,  not 
much  short  of  $1,000,000.  There  are  now  many 
breeds  of  poultry  among  us,  and  many  opinions 
xQspeoting  their  qualities  and  profitableness.  The 
larger  kinds  make  a  stately  appearance,  but  are 
more  expensive  to  kjaep,  and  I  have^strong  doubts 
whether  the  quality  of  their  flesh,  or  even  their 
e^^  is  as  good  as  of  the  smaller  kinds.  There 
are  many  of  the  fancy  breeds  y  as  they  are  called, 
that  are  quite  ornamental,  as  well  as  valuable 
layers.  Most  of  these,  however,  have  blae^or  slate- 
colored  1^  which  are  ^generally  objected  to  by 
epicures.  The  fowls  most  sought  for  at  pre^nt 
are  the  Brahma  Pootra,  Golden  Poland,  Bolton 
Orey,  Black  Spanish,  White,  Red,  and  Black 
Sffumghai,  Chittagong,  and  Cochin  China.  Mr. 
Bennett,  in  his  treatise  on  Poultry  says  there 
are  four  important  requisites  to  success  in  the 
management  of  fowls — 

1.  That  they  have  ample  space, 

2.  Thorough  ventilation. 

3.  Perfisct  cleanliaees,  and 

4.  A  variety  and  sufficiency  of  good  food  and 
pore  water. 

Mr.  John  B.  Moors,  Plresident  of  the  club, 
Mud  he  believed  the  raising  of  poultry  might  be 
made  profitable  as  that  of  any  other  stock  or  crop 


of  the  farm,  according  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  it.  Fowls  are  also  a  pleasant  feature 
of  the  homestead,  one  in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  family  feel  an  interest,  so  that  while  they 
gratify  by  affording  a  pecuniary  profit,  they  afford 
enjoyment  by  their  appearance,  social  habits  and 
attachments.  A  year  or  two  since  he  erected  a 
building  for  fowls  and  enclosed  an  ample  space 
for  them  to  range  in  and  had  taken  pains  to  keep 
an  exact  account  of  profit  and  loss. 

For  the  two  months  of  January  and  February,  1864, 

be  valued  the  fowls  at 137,80 

Keeping  the  same 18,18 

Use  of  hen-house »'-2,00 

$62,4S 

He  sold  W  de«.  eggs  for 124,26 

Sold  fivwls  for "188 

Value  of  fowls  on  hand "86,99 

Making.... $88,59 

Deduct  cost ■■62,43 

IieaTing  a  profit  hi  two  months  of , $18,10 

These  fowls  had  not  had  the  range  of  the  bom 
and  yard,  but  were  strictly  c(mfined  to  their  own 
premises,  for  which  reason  he  doubted  whether 
they  would  show  so  favorable  a  return,  as  those 
would  running  at  lai^,  other  things  being  equal. 
The  average  cost  of  keeping  he  had  aeoertained  to 
be  ^  mills  per  day. 

The  question  for  the  next  evening's  discussion 
is — To  what  extent  would  ornamental  gardening 
be  made  ^oJUable  to  the  farmer  h 


F9r  the  ITew  England  Timer, 

A  HEW  Klin)  OF  FENCE. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Greene,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  has  intro- 
duced into  this  region  a  process  of  kyanizing  wood, 
with  blue  vitrdi,  so  as  to  render  it  very  durable. 
He  takes  stakes,  (ash,  elm,  oak,  or  any  suitable 
wood)  5}  feet  long,  and  steeps  2  feet  of  the  sharp- 
ened end  till  thoroughly  soaked  in  a  solution  of  blue 
vitrei.  One  lb.  of  vitrei  to  40  lbs.  water  is  his 
rule.  These  stakes  are  then  driven  firmly  into  the 
ground,  about  15  inches.  The  tops  are  then 
brought  into  a  straight  line,  and  a  smp  of  board 
4  in^es  wide,  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  stakes, 
and  nailed  with  one  naif  to  each  stake.  The  stakes 
are  8  inches  apart.  Dr.  0.  aflSrms  that  after  pa^- 
in  24  cenU  per  rod,  or  $2,40  p3r  hundred,  for  his 
stakes,  he  can  pay  all  other  cost  upon  such  a  fence 
and  hire  it  made  at  26  cents'Jper  rod,  or  at  50  cents 
per  rod,  the  whole  cost. 

By  ezperi^lenting  upon  a  piece  of  bassujood 
board,  71  years  since,  which  he  placed  in  the 
ground  then,  where  it  has  remained  perfectly  sound 
to  this  time,  Dr.  G.  is  of  opinion  this  fence  will 
be  very  durable,  and  as  its  cost  will  be  even  less 
than  So  cents  per  rod,  to  farmers  who  can  cut  their 
own  stakes,  it  must  eventually  be  a  very  common 
kind  of  "dividmg  line." 

Among  Dr.  G.'s  advantages  over  common  fence, 
he  says  cattle  and  sheep  canH  get  through  it,  hors- 
es won't  jump  it,  hcMji  irill  go  a  good  distance 
round,  rather  than  climb  over  it,  and  a  kizy  man 
can't  set  in  the  shade  of  it.         G.  P.  Nuttino. 

Chelsea,  Vt.,  1854. 
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For  the  Neva  England  Farmer, 

WHAT  A  OABDEV  8H0ULB  BE. 

Having  reviewed  somewhat  hastily  the  general 
innate  love  for  eardena  and  their  accomjAniments, 
together  with  their  benefit  to  man,  it  will  be  well 
ben>re  describing  any  form  or  forms  to  go  back  a 
little,  and  try  to  learn  what  has  always  constitut- 
ed a  garden.  The  first  of  which  we  have  any 
knowle(^,  is  the  garden  of  Paradise,  and  wheth- 
er a  minute  description  would  have  been  unwor- 
thy Holy  Writ  or  not,  we  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  arrangement  of  itssurfiioe;  but  as  flowers 
and  firuits  were  spoken  of  promiscuously,  and  as  it 
was  one  of  nature's  own  planting  and  arranging, 
it  18  not  unreasonable  to  presume  it  wba  of  the 
kind  to  which  common  consent  has  alExed  the 
term  natural,  owing  to  the  absence  or  conceal- 
ment of  art,  in  contradistinction  to  the  artificial, 
where  art  is  ever  made  prominent,  and  where  we 
do  not  so  much  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  as 
ifae  inventor's  genius; 

Man  did  not  long  poasees  this  Paradise,  and 
was  oblieed  to  make  gardens  for  himeelf ;  at  first, 
at  lea8t,he  had  too  much  to  do  to  get  his  living  to 
l^ve  any  time  to  the  beautiful,  and  consequently 
gardens  arc  mentioned  asain  only  at  a  mucn  later 
period.  In  later  times  were  were  the  gardens  of 
mbylon,  with  their  pillars  and  terraces ;  here  art 
iras  most  distinctlv  seen;  the  natural  and  beauti- 
ful slopes  were  eschewed,  and  rather  than  see  and 
own  beauties  of  surface,  and  vegetation  that  were 
free  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  the  Babylonian  arieto- 
oratB  mounted  up  in  Uie  air,  on  high  pillars,  ter- 
races, which  they  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
earth,  and  managed  to  keep  in  a  moderate  state  of 
onltuie  and  vegetation  by  unwearied  care.  Such 
gardens,  doubtless,  ^ve  the  city  a  very  elegant 
appearance  from  a  distance,  but  could  be  a  source 
of  personal  gratification  to  very  few.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  supposd,  that  then,  as  now,  wealtb  did 
not,  by  consequence,  ffive  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  and  doubtless  many  happy  cottagers 
bad  their  little  borders  filled  with  beautiful  flow- 
ers and  rich  fruits  which  save  to  their  hard-work- 
ing oveners  more  zest  ana  pleasure,  than  all  the 
lozuiy  wealth  could  impart  to  its  sated  poesessors. 

Nor  is  the  Bible  the  only  book  that  tells  of  the 
gardens  of  antiquity :  Homer  describes  the  gar- 
aen  of  Alcinous,  which  was  to  him  the  most 
magnificent  aflair  the  world  could  conceive.  How 
magnificent  we  should  have  thought  it,  we  can 
judge  when  we  know  it  was  a  four-acre  lot  fenced 
in  with  a  hmh  green  hedge,  that  enclosed  a  fruit, 
flower  and  kitcnen  garden,  all  mixed  together; 
that  it  was  laid  out  in  straight  lines  and  right  an- 
gles, and  enlivened  with  an  occasional  statue. 

The  Roman  style  copied  closely  the  .Grecian, 
with  the  addition  of  labyrinths  of  paths  and  trees, 
crottoes  and  caves,  in  rocks  that  were  transported 
^r  miles  to  ornament  the  grounds;  on  the  sides 
o£  the  path  were  men  and  animals,  cut-out  of  box 
and  yew  trees,  statues  and  fountains;  and  amongst 
the  flower  beds ,  round  and  oval  fish-ponds ;  all  aa 
&r  ae  might  be  from  the  beautiful,  luxuriant  nar 
ture  of  Italy.  They  cared  not  so  much  to  devel- 
^pe  nature,  as  to  (usplay  the  evidences  of  their 
own  wealth. 

In  later  times  we  find  the  stately  gardens  of 
Versailles,  and  other  European  eities,  uniformly 


modelled  by  the  most  artistic  hand,  and  to  a  gietttl  daception  is  aj^icable. 


degree  copies  of  those  I  have  described  as  Roman. 
It  was  reserved  for  England  to  sublime  out  of  the 
whole  mass  of  artificial  ganlening,  a  truer  and 
more  natural  style. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  the  exact  steps,  or 
to  delineate  all  the  varieties  of  gardens  and  gar- 
dening; but  to  show  how  slowly  man  progressed, 
after  being  ejected  from  Paradise,  to  the  true  ap- 
preciation and  reproduction  of  the  best  natural 
eflects. 

But  few  are  insenaiblo  to  the  beauties  of  flowers 
and  trees,  or  the  grander  charms  of  the  wide- 
spread landscape,  combining  mountains,  hills,  val- 
leys forests,  rivers,  lakes ;  or  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  the  narrow  dell,  or  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  grass  and  trees ;  and  as  men  became  more 
accustomed  to  analyze  their  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  tiho  reasons  for  seeking  or  neglecting  certain 
objects  capable  of  giving  pleasure  or  its  opposite, 
they  asked  themselves  why  they  still  went  to  the 
woods  and  fields  to  admire  nature,  and  revel  there 
in  her  beauty  of  color,  and  luxurious  abandon, 
and  yet  produced  at  enormous  expense  in  their  cul- 
tivated grounds  nearest  home,  and  most  often  to  be 
gazed  upon,  the  very  opposite  of  that  they  so 
much  loved ;  and  why  they  mieht  not  rather  have 
just  these  natural  charms  for  the  same  money,  and 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  at  home,  what  otherwise  they 
must  seek  abroad. 

Such  a  spirit  soon  introduced  a  more  rational 
system  of  things,  and  founded  the  natural  style 

All  who  have  followed  me  in  my  narrative  thus 
far,  will  agree  that  this  result  was  very  desirable, 
but  unfortunately  only  to  bo  enjoyed  and  prao- 
ticed  by  the  owners  of  extensive  estates ;  and  they 
particularly  who  have  but  a  small  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  the  house  to  be  devoted  to  flowers  and 
ornament,  whilst  they  admire  the  change,  will  de- 
plore the  necessity  which,  from  narrowness  of 
Doundary,  condemns  them  to  the  right-angular 
and  rigid  in  lines,  and  the  systematic  and  precise 
in  matters  of  ornament.  Ilero  it  will  be  best  to 
pause  a  little  on  the  reasons  for  preferring  one  or 
another  kind  of  improvement,  t^fore  giving  any 
special  directions  regarding  the  most  desirable 
coaoges. 

First,  it  is  especially  necessary  not  to  confound 
the  idea  of  betiuty  with  any  mere  conformation 
of  lines  and  figure ;  too  many  who  have  become 
diaiatiMied  with  the  system  of  right  angles  and 
straight  lines  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  now  twist  and  turn  their  paths  and 
walks  for  no  good  at  all,  till  they  becozne  moie 
ridiculous  and  disagreeable  than  the  straijght.  Re- 
member that  a  chief  element  of  beauty  is  fitness, 
and  that  nothine  can  compensate  for  its  absence. 
Instinctively  the  mind  associates  the  idea  of 
paths  with  getting  somewhere ;  now  if  any  path 
seems  bent  here  and  there  at  will,  by  which  the 
distance  is  prolonged,  the  e£Edet  is  aiBasreeable ; 
but  if  it  evidently  tends  to  avoid  an  MevatioD,- 
a  ^^roup  of  trees,  or  any  other  natural  obstacle, 
it  IS  at  once  agreeable  and  praiseworthy,  and  if 
the  arxangemente  on  cither  side  are  such  as  th^ 
should  be,  the  change  for  the  most  direct  route  is 
not  noticed.  Deception  is  at  all  times  unworthy, 
but  to  ^t  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and 
beauty  is  not  deception,  and  if  any  path  or  wood  is 
deflected  to  gain  either,  no  aigument  lljased  upon 
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I  am  aware  that  the  natural  system,  as  it  has 
been  tUmsed,  has  met  with  much  disfavor,  but, 
where  easy,  flowing  lines  have  been  substituted  for 
the  rigid,  straight  and  stiff,  particularly  if  accom- 
panied with  proper  ornamentation,  the  change  is 
not  unpleasant,  it  will  even  be  spedally  agr&sable. 
As  the  proprietors  of  small  places  are  the  most 
troublea  to  arrange  their  pleasure  grounds  consist- 
ently with  correct  ideas  of  beauty,  I  shall  treat  of 
the  arrangements  befitting  the  grounds  of  village 
homes  :  and  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the 


farm-house,  first ;  because  what  is  true  of  them  ^  wiU 
be  of  country  residences  and  park-like  grounds,  on 
a  large  scale,  and  vice  versa.  As  botony  teaches, 
the  leaf  is  the  type  of  the  tree. 

I  subjoin  an  imaginary  plan  of  the  surround- 
ings of  but  too  many  homes  in  New  England  vil- 
lages, as  they  should  not  be,  but  are,  I  wisn  to  show 
particularly,  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  that  they 
may  have  beauty,  elegance  and  comfort,  at  the  same 
cost  with  stiffness,  awkwardness  and  discomfort. 


ig§£ 


a^yfe^  cTo  g?  ^ 


ViBagie  Homestead  as  it  is— Unimproved. 


Hoaae. 

Kitchen. 

Woodshed. 

Barn. 

Pig-«ty. 

Main  Carriage  Road. 

Path  from  Shed  to  Bam. 

Path  from  Kitchen  to  Bam. 

Path  from  Kitchen  to  Garden. 

Path  from  front  door  to  Garden. 


k.  Path  to  front  door. 
/.  Border  of  Corrant  Boshes, 
m.  Dilapidated  elms  in  trout. 
n.  Rows  of  Apple  trees. 
o.  Blanoreheap. 
p.  Gooseberry  border. 
q.  Grass, 
r.  flower  Border. 
M.  Kitchen  Garden. 


The  above  wood  cut  represents  a  village  home- 
stead, hundreds  of  which,  of  the  same  size  and 
shape,  or  slightly  differing,  are  familiar  to  all. 
The,land  itself  is  half  an  acre  in  size,  on  which 
IB  a  house  40  feet  square,  with  L  and  woodshed  of 
proportionate  dimensions  ;  there  is  also  a  bam, 
40x30  ;  at  one  corner  of  the  barn,  o,  is  a  large 
pile  of  manure  exposed  to  the  washing  and  beat- 
ing of  wind  and  rain ;  this  manure-pile  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  hog-pen,  whose  squealing  and 
noisome  inhabitants  are  plainly  perceivable  by 
all. 

The  buildings  are  all  more  or  less  painted  ;  pro^ 
bably  white  in  front,  and  bright  starine  red  on 
the  Dack  and  sides ;  in  some  places  tnere  are 
blinds,  but  in  more  none,  and  probably  the  barn 
doors  are  swixiging  in  the  wind.  Every  path  is 
straight,  and  ii  it  is  inconvenient  to  go  around 
the  comers,  another  path  is  worn  across  the  grass, 
y,. is  the  road  up  to  the  bam ;  this  road  is  shut 
from  the  main  street,  by  either  a  pair  of  bars,  or 
^  threo-barred  gate,  generally  halting  on  one 
hinge.  A,  is  the  path  to  the  front  door,  which  al- 
so is  cloeod  by  a  gate,  commonly  composed  of  pick- 
ets, one  or  more  of  which  are  askew,  or  broken 


out.    A,  g,  c  andy,  are  paths  through  the  garden 
and  grass,  to  and  from  the  house  and  barn  ;   in 
every  case  it  is  necessary  either  to  go  around  a 
lonff  and  awkward  corner ,or  cross  graas  or  plowed 
land  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned,    m,  is  a 
row  of  half-starved  elms,  from  the  woods,  or  per- 
haps of  overgrown  and  neglected  apple  tree^—af- 
fording  more  suckers  and  canker  worms  than^ap- 
ples.     5,  represents  the  tillage  by  dotted  lines,  q, 
grass  by  straight  lines.   In  the  grass  at  the  vrest  of 
the  house  are  perhaps  two  large  elms  or  other  fine 
trees,  which  have  most  likely  been  disfigured,  by 
a  barbarous  course  of  scraping  with  the  fruit  tM 
scraper,  and  a  coat  of  whitewash.     At  ntntWe 
have  apple  or  other  fruit  trees,  all  of  which  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  a  true  horticultural  skill,  and 
in  too  many  cases,  of  even  the  wish  for  anything 
better.     On  the  west  side  is  a  long  picket  fenoe, 
out  of  which  many  slats  have  been  lost,  thus  fto- 
oommodating  the  neighbors  or  the  proprietor's 
mgs  and  hens  in  their  friendly  visits.    Very  like- 
ly, in  homesteads  of  the  better  order,   the  front 
will  be  protected  by  a  light,  white  paling,  in  per- 
fect repair,  and  finished  at  an-  expense  of  need- 
less oarpenter  work,  sufficient  to 
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other  fenoee  in  order.  A^inrt  the  fence  on  the 
W.  N.  and  E.,  there  will  be,  probablj,  a  row  of 
moflB  coyered  currant  or  gooseberry  bushee,  or 
perhaps  raspberries.  On  either  side  of  the  front 
walk,  k,  are  two  borders,  r,  r,  for  flowers,  which 
In  some  cases  will  haye  a  few  stunted  roses  and 
pinks,  and  perhaps  a  few  roots  of  phlox  or  other 
peroiials. 

The  border,  p,  is  filled  with  some  berry  firuit, 
and  the  whole  tUled  sur&oe  will  be  more  or  less 
ooyered  with  fruits,  yegetables,  and  most  of  all, 
weeds. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  ar- 
xangement  that  would  be  seen  in  such  a  place,  for 
many  would  eyince  care  and  neatness,  but  I  doubt 
not,  many  of  my  readers  will  haye  recognized 
the  yery  place  I  naye  been  describixi^,  before  get- 
ting thus  far.  So  much  for  the  unimproyed ;  the 
next  time,  I  will  describe  the  same  place  altered 
by  the  hand  of  care  and  taste. 

I  haye  selected  a  square  half-aore  from  the  gen- 
eral habit  of  cutting  up  yillage  lands  into  rectan- 
gular shapes,  and  of  course  my  description  and 
strictures  apply  equally  well  to  other  homesteads 
of  any  mze  and  shape,  which  are  managed  in  the 
same  careless  and  short-sighted  manner. 

R.  Morris  GoPBLAyD. 


BXTBAGT8  AHB  BEPLIBS. 

FRICIS  OF  CROPS  IN  OHIO. 

Com  is  selling  at  this  time  and  place  at  40  cts 

—wheat  at  $1,25 — rye  50  cts.— cloyer  seed,  $4,75 

*  a  bushel— oats  25  cts. — timothy  seed,  $2,00— flax 

seed,  80  cts. — -potatoes  50  cts.— apples,  ereen,  50 

cts.  per  bushel— hogs,  gross,  $2,50  per  hundred. 

Hiram  O.  Minich. 

Bucyrus,  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio,  March  7,  1854. 

ASHES — ^HOLD-FAST  IN  CATTLS. 

New  Subscriber,  Derby,  Vt, — The  holdfast,  on 
oattle,  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  old  teeth 
being  retained  when  the  new  ones  are  startmg, 
which  causes  the  new  teeth  to  grow  out  of  the  side 
of  the  jaw.  Make  an  examination,  and  see  if 
something  is  not  wrong  with  the  teeth.  Bathe 
the  parts  externally  with  arnica  water. 

Ashes  spread  broadcast  on  grass  lands  will  proye 
highly  beneficial.  Apply  them  to  com  around 
the  hill  at  the  first  or  second  hoeing ;  scatter  them 
about  your  apple  trees — they  are  yaldable  on  any 
crop. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  GUANO. 

B.  L.  Gilford. — For  com,  spread  300  pounds  to 
the  acre  and  harrow  in,  after  pulyerunng  and  mix- 
ing with  any  moist  loam ;  or,  if  you  use  other 
manure,  apply  a  handfuU  of  the  mixture  to  the 
hill  before  dropping  the  com.  For  grain  crops, 
hroadcast  and  harrow  under.  For  grass,  broad- 
east,  and  use  in  a  rainy  day,  early  in  April.  It 
is  more  pleasant  to  use  it  when  mixed  with  loam 

,  PBRBNNIAI.  R7B  GRASS. 

JassB  Eaton,  Meredith  Village. — ^The  grass  you 
feent  is  probably  the  perennial  rye  grass,  though 
we  had  not  enough  of  it  for  examination  to  feel 
quite  sure  about  it. 


HSUiOCK   FOR    HEDGES. 

H.,  ForeMtviUe,  Ct. — *«Is  hemlock  of  any  yalue 
for  hedges,  either  for  ornament  or  for  making 
fencer* 

Hemlock  makes  a  highly  ornamental  hedge, 
when  well  kept  and  trimmed.  We  have  never 
knovm  it  used  as  a  fence,  and  doubt  whether  it 
would  offer  a  sufficient  resistance  against  cattle. 
In  transplanting,  young  and  thrifty  plants  should 
be  used,  and  their  roots,  after  haying  been  care- 
fully taken  up,  should  not  be  exposed  for  a  momeijfc 
to  tiie  sun  and  wind.  From  the  ground,  set  them 
at  once  into  wagons  or  boxes,  and  cover  the  roots 
with  light  earth,  or  damp  straw  or  hay,  whan 
they  should  remain  udtil  the  ground  is  ready  to 
receive  them. 

LARGE  EGGS. 

Jaxbs  a.  Barrett,  Concord,  Ms. — ^<<The  two 
egg9  enclosed  weigh  ^  of  a  pound  each.  These, 
and  one  more,  weighing  three  ounces,  were  laid  by 
one  of  my  Shanghai  hens  in  four  days.  I  have 
found  a  number  since  supposed  to  have  been  hud 
by  the  same  hen,  that  weighed  about  three  ounces.*' 

R.  W.  Ames,  RooAury,  Mass.,  informs  us  thai 
he  succeeded  in  raising,  last  year,  5170  grains  of 
good  sound  oom  from  a  single  kernel  planted  ! 

GUANO. 

J.  H.  A.,  Fairhanen,  Mass. — ^Guano  is  selling 
now  at  $55,00  a  ton — $2,75  per  hundred  pounds. 
There  is  no  neoesoity  for  mixing  guano  with  sand 
or  loam,  when  you  are  to  sow  it  broadcast,  so  fkr 
as  the  crop  is  ooncemed  ;  but  it  is  more  comforta- 
ble sowing  it.  Apply  the  manure  to  your  plain 
lands,  by  all  means,  in  preference  to  the  guano, 
if  you  can  obtain  an  ox-cart  load  for  fifty  oentSt 

you  suggest.  With  manure  at  that  price  yon 
can  ruse  any  crop  you  please,  within  reasonable 
limits. 

MEAnOW  MUD. 

Dbar  Farmer: — ^Please  inform  me  throng^ 
your  next  number,  the  best  way  of  preparing 
meadow  mud  for  a  manure  for  light  upland  loam. 

A  Subscriber. 

Sg9  Monthly  Farmer,  yol.  5,  pages  61,  340, 
341.  Meadow  mud  that  has  been  dug  out  and 
exposed  through  the  winter  would  be  a  good  fer- 
tilizer, and  one  which  all  crops  require.  The  "way 
of  preparing"  is  tdmply  to  make  the  whole  fine,  and 
mingle  intimately  by  turning  the  heap  ovQr. 

CONCORD  GRAFS SWEET  POTATO. 

N.  O.,  Eden,  Afe.— We  shall  give  a  full  account 
of  the  "Concord  Grape  "  in  another  column, 
stating  price  and  where  it  may  be  purchased. 
The  sweet  potato  h  raised  in  this  State  and  in  the 
southwest  part  of  New  Hampshire.  The  slips 
may  be  obtained  in  the4xarket  at  Boston,  or  you 
may  sprout  the  potato  in  a  hot-bed  yourself.  The 
slips  should  beset  about  the  first  of  June,  same  as 
yot  trani^lant  cabbage  plants.  They  are  ywy 
hardy. 
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KUHIATB  OF  LMB. 

''Is  not  Mr.  Gould^s  advertisemoiil  of  miulate 
of  lime,  an  error,  which  recommends  300  barrels 
to  the  acre?  One  would  think  that  a  pretty 
Btrong  amount,  and  if  not  very  cheap,  rather  ex- 
pensive as  «  dresBing  a.  a.  G. 

Chester,  Conn.,  Feb,  7, 1854. 

Read  300  potmds,  instead  of  barrels. 

NITRATB  OF  SODA — ^BURDEN  GKAflS. 

To  J.  W.  Wbbstkr,  North  Fmrhaven,  Mass, 
The  price  of  "Burden  grass,"  per  bushel,  is  $1,- 
50— there  is  very  little  in  market.  After  making 
inquiries  at  several  places,  where  amilar  articles 
«re  sold,  we  could  find  no  "nitrate  of  soda,"  at 
•ay  price. 

A  HALF  SUF/OLK  PIO. 

^  Samuel  Alden,  of  Lyme,  N.  H.,  killed  a  pig 
ei^ht  months  and  twenty-two  davs  old  which 
mjghed  when  dressed  (exclusive  of  rough  hufd) 
401  pounds !  e.  c.  b. 

Orfordville,  1854. 

OLD  COLONY  SWEET  OOKlf. 

B.  0.  STOJ>DAKD,Westfield,  F^— "I  planted  this 
kind  of  com  last  y«ar  on  the  16th  of  May ;  it  was 
in  silk  the  first  of  August.  Gathered  some  for 
the  table  on  the  4th  of  Sept.— the  stalks  were 
large  and  some  of  them  ten  feet  high,  many  of  the 
ears  being  6  feet  from  the  ground.  There  being 
no  frost  until  the  last  days  of  Sept. ,  it  came  to  ma- 
turity. As  an  experiment,  I  pulled  the  suckers 
from  two  rows,  and  I  thought  the  ears  were  bet- 
tor and  earlier  for  it,  notwithstanding  some  say 
^den't  sucker  your  com."' 

BEST   SEED   SOWEB. 

E.  S.  AhLKS,  Jacksonville,  Vt, — "You  will  confer 
•  fevor  on  a  subscriber,  and  others,  by  informing 
tfaem  through  your  very  valuable  paper,  wi^ieh  is 
the  best  Seed  Sower,  now  used  for  sowing  ear^ 
rots." 

The  best  Seed  Sower  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  one  represented  in  Messrs.  Ruggles, 
2i<>ane,  Mason  &  Oo.'s  Catalogue,  and  called 
"Seed  Sower  No.  2."  The  bn»h  atid  cylinder  of 
Hh.  2,  which  distributes  the  seed,  go  by  gradua- 
ted rows  of  iron  oogs  or  gearings,  which  operate 
simply  and  uniformly,  are  durable,  not  likely  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  by  which  the  speed  of  the 
dropping  may  ba  increased  or  lessoned,  and  large  or 
small  seeds  sown,  in  all  their  varieties,  at  any 
desirable  distances,  in  hills  or  drills.  There  is  a 
larger  kind  for  use  by  horse  power. 

B.  IvaHAir,  Lebanon,  ~N.  H. — ^Soo  vol.  4,  page 
108,  Montldy  Farmer,  for  an  excellent  article  on 
the  buckthorn.  There  is  no  difficulty,  whatever, 
in  cultivating  it.  Buckwheat  or  clover  may  be 
turned  in  green,  with  great  advantage,  on  the 
Cght  lands  you  speak  of^ 

Thpkotbd  Poudretts. — ^This  article  is  advertised 
in  our.columns.  We  know  nothing  about  it,  nev- 
er having  used  it.  It  may  be  easily  tested  by  the 
purchase  of  a  barrel  or  two  for  trial. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

CITT  RAUBOABS-A  XOBEL  STABLB. 

BY   HBNKT   F.    FRENCH. 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  city,  much  that  would  be  of  value  to  the 
praoti43al  &rmer,  but  during  a  day  lately  passed  in 
New  York,  I  chanced  to  ascertain  some  facte,  which 
«8em  worth  placing  on  the  record. 

By  invitation  of  James  S.  Libby,  President  of 
the  "Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  Company,"  which 
runs  from  Barclay  Street,  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
Astor  House,  to  Forty-fourth  Street,  a  distanoe  of 
three  and  a  half  miles,  I  passed  over  the  road  and 
visited  the  stables  of  the  company,  where  are  kept 
the  four  hundred  horses,  which  draw  the  cars,  in 
which  are  conveyed  annually,  for  greater  or  leas 
distances,  five  and  a  half  mil&ons  of  passengers. 

City  rai&oads  are  much  discussed,  now,  both  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere,  and  probably  some  statisti- 
cal information  on  the  subject  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. Again,  the  exact  amount  of  food  vor 
quired  for  each  animal,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
he  can  endure,  ought  to  be  known  to  every  farmer, 
but  unfortunately,  the  man  who  cuts  his  own  hay, 
guesses  at  the  quantity,  and  lete  the  boys  feed  it 
out,  vrithout  weight  or  measure,  is  not  in  the  pre- 
cise pofiition  to  inform  us  of  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting his  live  stock,  and  on  the  farm,  labor  is' 
too  irregular  to  furnish  much  information  as  to 
the  capacity  of  animals  for  work. 

The  human  force  of  the  company  referred  to. 
consists  of  sixty  drivers,  sixty  conductors,  one 
man  for  each  sixteen  horses  at  the  stable,  eight 
blacksmiths  who  do  the  shoeing  for  the  whole,  be- 
sides harness  makers  and  painters  and  a  few  oth- 
ers. 

The  stable  is  of  brick,  two  hundred  feet  square, 
and  two  stories  high,  vrith  an  attic.  The  two  sto- 
ries are  occupied  by  the  horses,  which  are  led  up 
to  the  second  story,  over  an  inclined  plane.  .The 
attic  is  oceapied  as  a  hay  and  grain  room,  and 
one  old  horse,  which  seemed  nearly  blind,  proba- 
bly because,  like  the  fish  in  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
there  was  nothing  to  see  in  that  position.  This  in- 
dividual amused  himself,  and  served  his  race,  by 
working  a  horse  power  hay-cutter,  with  which,  in 
seven  hours  daily  application,  he  is  able  to  supply 
the  wants  of  his  four  hundred  brethren  in  the  lower 
re^ons.  The  philanthropists  of  the  great  dty, 
who  labor  so  zealously  for  their  fellovrs,  and  seem 
to  make  so  little  progress,  I  think  may  gain  cour- 
age, by  contemplating  the  example  of  this  patient 
quadru  ped .  Although  constantly  striving  forward , 
he  has  never  advanced  a  single  inch,  but  he  is  ac- 
complishing a  vast  deal  of  good  by  his  efforts  in 
the  right  directi<m.  Water  is  brought  by  an  aque> 
duct  into  the  attic,  as  well  as  the  other  storiee,and 
all  the  food  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  chopped 
hay  with  oom  meal,  and  wetting  it  in  one  large 
box.    It  is  then  dropped,  through  wooden  oondoe*^ 
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ton,  to  the  lower  floon,  and  distribated  to  the 
Yttrions  stalk.  Every  part  of  the  establishment 
was  perfectly  clean,  and  kept  in  thorough  order. 
Mr.  William  £bbitt,  the  superintendent,  who 
knows,  by  the  way,  as  much  about  hoiseSyas  any 
man  in  New  York,  has  hisyarious  troops  under  as 
good  discipline  as  a  military  academy.  A  fine  of 
one  dollar  is  imposed  upon  every  ostler  who  leaves 
a  bucket  or  shovel  in  sight,  when  not  in  use,  and  I 
think  more  dirt  may  often  be  found  in  one  stall  in 
a  farmer ^B  barn,  than  could  be  scraped  together 
from  the  whole  establishment.  But  five  horses 
were,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  disabled  &om  work, 
of  the  whole  number,  and  only  seventeefi  hiMre 
died  in  two  years  past.  Their  average  allowance  of 
food  is  one  hundred  pounds,  or  two  bushels  of 
meal  per  week,  and  about  eight  pounds  of  hay  per 
dajy  for  each  horse,  and  yet  they  are  all  kept  in 
the  finest  condition.  A  car,  dravro  by  two  horses, 
aad  with  seats  for  tvrenty^ight  persons,  learee  the 
stable  every  two  and  a  half  minutes  through  the 
day.  The  time  allowed  down  is  thirty-eight  min- 
ateSy  and  up  fijrty  minutes,  and  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  passengers  who 
stop  the  car  to  get  in  or  out,  at  any  point  on  the 
route,  the  time  of  running  seldom  varies  one  min- 
ate.  Each  team  runs  three  times  down  and  back, 
daily,  making  for  every  horse  twenfy-ono  miles  a 
dB.y,  at  once  without  unharnessing.  Forty  cars 
are  employed,  costing  about  $850  each  ;  and  Mr. 
Sbbitt  informed  me  that  the  eost  of  the  hones  va- 
ried from  eighty-five  to  a  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
kn,  each.  0oea8ionally,by  mistake  they  purdiase 
one  which  proves  to  be  worth  four  or  five  times  as 
much,  and  when  that  fact  appears,  the  horse  is 
fitted  for  the  market  and  sold  for  a  higher  sphere 
of  action. 

Mr.  Ebbitt  showed  me  one  specimen  of  the  ge- 
nus horse  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  Bainum's 
museum.  It  is  a  mare  of  full  size,  without  a  hair 
to  cover  her  nakedness,  not  even  by  vray  of  mane, 
tail  or  eyelashes.  She  is  of  a  mouse  color,  fat  and 
w^  formed,  and  at  a  little  distance  would  pass  for 
a  sleek-haired  animal,  were  it  not  for  her  perfectly 
ridiculous  looking  tail,  which  in  grace  and  proper- 
tioDA,  resembles  that  of  a  cleanly  dressed  porker. 
They  say  she  "was  ever  thus  since  childhood's 
hoar,"  and  has  had  two  colts  of  the  same  style  of 
beaoty .  It  strikes  me  that  a  few  bottles  of  Bogle's 
Hyperion  Fluid  might  be  used  on  her  with  a  fidr 
opportunity  to  test  its  merits. 

The  forty  can  run  each  eleven  trips  a  day,  mak- 
ing in  all  something  more  than  three  thousand 
mfles  of  travel. 

The  cost  of  oonstmcting  this  route  with  a  doable 
tnck,  and  of  equipping  it  with  cars,  horses  and 
harnesses,  together  vdth  thei^l  estate,  was  some- 
thing more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  stoc^  has  thus  far  paid  ten  per 
idflnds  annually. 


The  only  waste  noticed  about  the  estahlishmeal, 
is  in  the  management  of  the  manure,  a  great  part 
of  which  passes  off  in  liquid  form  into  the  river, 
while  the  remainder  is  sold  for  $1000  a  year,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  what  should  be  received, 
aooording  to  the  number  of  horses. 

As  a  model  city  railroad,  with  the  best  Presi- 
dent and  Superintendent  that  can  be  produced, 
the  former  by  the  way  a  New  Hampshire  man,  I 
tliink  this  company  is  worthy  a  more  particuLu 
notice  than  a  very  hasty  visit  enables  me  to  give. 

H.  F.  r. 


idbxtB'  Oi'partmtnt. 


BIIBAS-ICAKINO. 
We  shall  not  pvasume  io  instruct  our  fair  read* 
ers  in  the  art  of  bread-making.  The  pro6e8B» 
however,  involves  some  scientific  prinoiples,  which 
we  propose  to  explain,  in  continuation  of  our  se* 
ries  of  fainiliar  remarks  on  chemistry.  Wheat 
flour  ccmtams  two  principal  ingredients,  glutei^ 
and  starchf  besides  a  small  per  cent  (4-100  to 
S-100^  of  sugar.  The  outside  of  the  kernel  of  wheat 
oontauis  a  huneer  proportion  of  gluten  than  the 
finer  flour.  These  two  parts  of  the  flour  may  be 
separated  easily  bj  enclosing  a  little  flour  made 
into  a  stiff  Jjaste,  in  a  linen  bag,  and  kneadiug  it 
in  a  basin  of  water,  until  the  water  that  come* 
through  is  no  longer  white.  The  starch  by  this 
process  escapes  from  the  bag,  and  the  gluten,  a 
tou^h,  adherinj;  moss,  remains  within.  Many 
ladies  have  noticed  the  different  kinds  of  flour,  in 
the  ease  vrith  which  it  is  lueaded.  The  tougher 
kinds  contain  the  most  jgluten.  The  bakers  {urefer 
the  latter  sort,  because  it  admits  of  more  raising. 
If  flour  were  simply  mixed  up  with  water,  and 
^ed  without  raisins,  it  would  make  a  very  close, 
inoigestible  and  unpalatable  bread, hardly  worthy 
of  the  name.  To  becomesoft,  light  and  palatable, 
the  dough  must  be  raised.  This  is  effected,  ordi- 
narily, by  one  of  two  common  processes.  In  mak- 
ing what  is  generally  knovm  as  raised  bread, — 
imjproperly  so  distinguished,  because  all  bread  is 
raised  either  before  baking  or  in  the  process, — the 
dough  is  made  up  with  water  only,  it  may  be^ 
and  a  small  portion  of  ^east,  which  is  to  act  as  a 
ferment.  In  the  making  of  cream-of-tartar  or 
sour-milk  bread,  the  means  of  raising  it  are  differ- 
ent and  act  in  a  very  different  way,  chemically. 
In  the  first,  the  fermentation  of  the  yeast  or  leaven 
is  extended  to  the  mass  of  fres^  dough.  The  do- 
oompoong  eluten  acts  upon  the  sugar  and  resolves 
it  into  aloon<^  and  carbonic  acid  eas.  This  gas, 
in  the  form  of  litde  air  bubbles,  is  dissemin&ed 
through  the  loaf,  and  expands  or  raises  it,  behag 
prevented  ftom  esei^ing  by  the  glutinous  natni« 
of  title  dough.  The  alcohol  formed  by  the  ftv- 
m0Btatk»  is  expelled  fVom  the  dough  by  the  heat 
of  the  oven.  It  has  been  collected  sometunes,  ia 
Urge  bakeries,— but  hardly  pays  for  the  trouble. 
The  doiigh  sometimeB  becomes  sour  before  baking, 
in  oonseauence  of  a  second  fermentation — the 
aceteii»-Hb>j^^^  the  alcohol  is  converted  into 
vinegar,  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 
It  then  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  into  the 
dough  some  alkaline  sabstanoe,  as  soda  w  salens 
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tii0,  which  unites  with  and  neutndiieB  tiie  Mid, 
flud  makes  the  dough  sw^t  affain. 

In  the  second  kind  of  hread,  named  ahove,  the 
carbonate  acid  to  raise  it  is  obtained  from  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  of  potassa,  (saleratus)— by 
anizing  with  it  in  the  flour  some  add,-  as  sour 
milk,  cream  of  tartar,  or  cider  or  vinegpur  or  hy- 
drochloric acid — either  of  which,  by  its  stronger 
affinity  for  the  alkaline  base — the  soda  or  potassa 
— ^unites  with  it  and  liberates  the  carbonic  acid. 
We  see  that  by  this  mode  of  raising  the  bread,  the 
sagar  of  the  wheat  is  retained  in  it ;  whereas  by 
the  other  process  it  is  converted  into  alohoholand 
carbonic  acid.  We  see  also  that  the  use  of  soda 
or  saleratus  is  very  different  in  the  two  kinds  of 
bread-making.  In  the  first,  the  alkaline  base  is 
required  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid, — ^in  the 
second,  the  carbonic  acid  is  needed  to  raise  the 
bread.  In  each  case  a  neutral  substance  is  left  in 
the  bread ;  in  the  first,  an  acetate  of  soda — ^in  the 
second,  a  base  of  soda  or  potaasa,  united  with 
whatever  acid  is  used. 

Bread  when  baked  is  neither  starch  nor  sluten. 
The  globules  of  starch  which  remain  unbroken  in 
the  flour,  swell  and  burst  imder  the  influence  of 
the  moisture  and  heat,  and  with  the  gluten  unite 
dhemically  with  the  water  of  the  dough  and  form 
bread.  No  separation  of  the  starch  and  gluten 
can  be  effected  after  baking.  Even  a  portion  of 
water  chemically  united  with  the  bread  can  not 
be  separated  from  it  by  evaporation.  The  hardest 
and  driest  bread  has  water  combined  with  the 
flour. 

Gluten  is  the  most  nutritious  part  of  the  flour 
The  bran,  therefore,  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  bread,  if  we  have  regard  to  its  highest  nutri- 
tive qualities. 

The  crust  of  bread,'  when  moistened  and  re- 
turned to  the  oven,  becomes  smooth  and  shining. 
A  portion  of  the  starch,  in  the  process  of  baking, 
is  converted  into  gum.  This  gum  on  being  moist- 
ened spreads  over  the  surfiice  of  the  bread  produ*- 
ing  the  smooth  surface,  and  also  giving  the  crust 
a  taste  which  the  bread  does  not  have.  Com  bread 
has  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor,  owing  to  an  oil 
which  is  disseminated  through  the  meal.  The 
inferiority  of  meal  long  ground,  to  that  which  is 
fresh,  is  due  to  the  chan^  which  exposure  to  the 
air  has  made  in  these  oily  particles. — Portland 
Eclectic.         

South  Down  Sheep. — Can  you  or  some  of  your 
numerous  subscribers  inform  me  through  the  pages 
of  the  CultiiuUor,  where  I  can  get  the  full  blooded 
South  Down  Sheep,  and  what  they  will  cost  a 
pair?— S.  D.    Jefferson  Co.,  Ind. 

South  Down  Sheep  can  be  procured  of  L.  G 
MoRBis,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.; 
GoL  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn  N.  X.;  Z.  B. 
-  Waudcan,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  and  several  other 
breeders  in  this  State.  The  prices  vary  from  $2Q 
to  $100  or  more  per  pair,  according  to  quality. — 
Cptfn/ry  Gent.  • 

Connecticut  Statb  AGRicmuruRAL  Socnrr*— 
Oflksers  for  1854. 

SAMUst  T.  Huntington,  Hartford,  President. 

John  A.  Porter,  New  Haven,  Recording  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer. 


SZr  A  limited  number  of  adrertiaemenU  of  an  approfMrUite 
chanMler  win  be  iuerted  in  the  monthly  Farmer  at  the  fcttow- 
ing 

BATK8. 

Tor  one  aqnare  16  Unei,  one  insertion $1,00 

For  each  sobaequentiniertion M 

(C7  The  abore  rates  irill  be  charged  for  all  adrertleemeotf , 
whether  longer  or  ehofter. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


Wftlnnt  drove  Nursery. 

NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


m 


The  eiibecribere  have  on  hand  as  taaal  a  lai^ 
stocic  of  Krolt  and  other  Trees,  which  thej  arspre^ 
pared  to  sell  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Among 
others,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Flam.  Peach,  Qmpi 
Tines,  Raspberries,  Blaclcbenies,  kc  kc. 
Also,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrabs,  Roses,  Herbaoe- 
Otts  Roots,  Creepers,  kc.  ke. 

A  splendid  lot  of  Sugar  Maple,  8  to  10  feet  high,  $30  per  hna- 
dred. 
6000  Apple  stocks,  $10  per  thousand. 
6000  Buckthorn,  2  to  8  years,  $15  to  $20  per  thousand. 
Large  and  line  Norway  Spruce*,  Arbor  Yitn  for  hedges  9rA 
standards. 
Fine  lot  Bed  Dutch  Currants,  $0  per  thousand. 
Scions  wHl  be  ftamishcd,  if  ordered  early. 
Other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  orders  will  be  pranpi- 
ly  attended  to,  and  the  trees  securely  packed,  when  desired,  ftr 
which  an  extra  charge  will  be  made.  C^tafogues  sent  to  post-paid 
applicants.    All  packages  dellrered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 
JAMES^HTBE  k  SONw 
Newton  Centre,  March  18, 1864.  i*tf 


R.  M.  COPELAND, 
Landseape  and  Ornamental  Gardener, 


W^ 


iL  fbmish  plans  of  Cemeteries,  Public  Squares, 
C^roonds,  Oaidena  and  Farms,  with  directions  for  their  lay- 
ing out  and  Improrement,  also  for  the  construction  of  every 
species  of  buildings  connected  with  Horticulture  or  Agrieultare, 
Bams,  Oreen-Hottses,  Conservatories,  Kustic  Arbors^  4e., 
whether  for  use  or  ornament. 

He  will  Aimish  lists  of  the  most  approved  and  desirable  oma 
mental  and  useful  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers ;  >>l>o,  ptaoa 
and  esthnates  for  ewerj  species  of  underdraining,  and  will  con- 
tact for  and  superlntsnd  the  removal  of  trees  of  eveiy  else  iib> 
der  fifty  feet,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Refers  to— Hon.  M.  P.  Wilosr,  I>orehe8ter. 
*(     8.  H.  Wallkv,  Boxbnry. 
**     Bamcbl  W^LKut,  Boxbuiy. 
**     J.  W.  Bdxamds,  Newton  CeatfS. 
Pkof.  n.  W.  LoKGFBLLOw,  Cambridge. 
J.  W.  pROCToa,  Danvera. 
Bofox  Baows,  Ed.  of  N.  S.  Fanner. 
R.  M.  C.  may  be  addressed  Box  826  Boston  Post  Office,  and 
No.  8  Dudley  Block,  Boxbury. 
March  26, 1864.  eow6t*2 


To  Farmers. 

Tns  subscriber  Is  now  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  the  Im- 
proved Poodrctte.  It  has  been  maaufectored  under  the  ad- 
rice  ofsomeofthebest  agricultural  chemists  In  the  Coontry, 
and  is  now  oommended  to  the  public  as  the  most  certain  and  dkeq> 
Fertiliser  that  can  be  obtained,  acting  Csvorably  on  all  crept, 
and  on  all  soils.  Six  dilRirent  articles  are  used  in  iu  composition, 
which  combined  make  it  a  perfect  manure  for  every  crop  raisei 
in  New  England.  It  is  finely  adapted  to  com,  and  the  imscut 
and  prospective  hi|^  prices  of  this  iikUspensable  crop,  ought  to 
Induce  all  flurmers  to  increase  the  quantity  planted,  which  thccf 
can  do  profitably  by  using  the  Improved  Poudrette. 

Prof.  Mapes  says  of  It,  'hio  flumer  using  It  once,  will  be  \ 
ever  to  dispense  with  it.'*    I  raised  com  with  It  the  pasts 
at  a  cost  of  .less  than  40  cU.  ^  bushel.   Price  in  Providence  f 
^  bU.,  cash.  It  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  PARKER  k  WE~ 
69  fr  63  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 

T.  B.  HALLIDAT, 
18  West  Water  Street,  Providence,  R.  K. 
Ft$b.  26, 1864.  Smo* 


Fratt  and  Omanental  Trees. 


9 


The  pfcprietors  offer  for  sale  an  extensive  assort^ 
ment  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  comprising  all 
the  choice  standard  varieties,  for  the  Garden  or 
Orobaid }  also  Currants,  Gooaebenies,  Grape  TtaM 
kc.  1000  Buckthorn  and  Arbor  Titss  for  Hedges. 
8.  k  Q.  HTMT 


Newton  Comer,  Manhli,  1864. 
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ValvaMe  Potatoes  for  Sale. 

FOVAtO  ltOT.^A  RBMIDT  BT  WI8B IMPOBTATIOK  AMD 

RBPBODUCnON  ! 
fpHB  tQbwafiberoflRen  the  Ibllovfaig  TmliiAble  TAjtotiM  of  pota- 
X  toes  for  nie.    The  N.  Y.  State  Agrfcoltural  Boolet j  hATC  gen- 
croiMljr  enoonraged  their  impottatloii  andcultore. 

Itt.  THE  BOUGH  PUBPLB  CHILI.  Thto  waaiwported  at 
a  great  expense  from  Sootli  Amerlea,  in  1861,  and  waa  the  onlj 
lort  oat  of  eight  adapted  to  oar  climate.  For  *ard«Me««,  yield, 
mtd  quality  for  the  table  ^  it  has  no  equal.  SeTenty-flTe  anall 
naioela  of  It  were  widely  spread,  in  1863,  orer  twelve  Northern 
Btales.  Vjrom  more  than  one  third  of  them,  embraeing  nine 
States,  reports  have  beenreceived.  These  reports,  ootwithetand. 
iag  the  onflivorableness  of  the  season,  nsnaUy  show  a  yieUyaiy' 
lug  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds,  from  one  poond  planted.  But 
fi0o  cases  of  disease  bare  been  reported,  one  from  Mass.,  and 
one  fkom  N.  Y.,  both  in  circnmstanoes  of  very  ontevorable  cal> 
tore.  The  adaptation  of  this  varied  to  the  varying  soil  and  di- 
mate  of  oor  ooontry  is  such  as  to  render  it  saperior  to  any  now 
aamvated.    Price  $8  ^  Bushel. 

ad.  SEEDLINGS  OF  THE  ROUGH  PUBPLB  emu.  These 
were  derived  from  the  seed-ball  of  the  preceding,  In  18A8.  They 
present  a  considerable  number  of  varieties,  ney  have  been 
Chosen  by  three  successive  selections,  from  nearly  dght  hundred 
varieties,  so  as  to  secure  hardiness,  the  best  yield  and  fine  flesh. 
In  season  of  maturity  many  of  them,  ai^  in  color  and  shape  the 
most  of  them,  exceed  the  parent.  They  are  now  offered'  to  the 
poblic.  after  a  most  laborious  and  costly  cultivation,  in  the  ftall- 
est  confidence  that  they  will  make  an  addition  of  valuable  sorto 
lo  those  now  In  use,  such  as  have  never  before  been  made.  Con- 
nected with  them  are  some  other  sorts  of  the  same  age,'  and 
VUuMj  valuable,  and  similarly  selected  from  three  other  ftmlUes. 
Haqy  of  these  seedlings  were  widely  tested  the  last  year,  in  ooo- 
i)ecUon  with  the  Bough  Purple  Chilis.  icr  Those  varieties  of 
these  seedlings  which  are  too  latb  for  the  Northern  States, 
have  been  expressly  selected  for  the  South.    Price  $8  ^  Bushel. 

S7  Each  parcel  ordered  wlU  be  saMy  packed  and  directed 
to  the  purchaser  by  Railroad,  or  Express,  as  directed,  and  at 
the  expense  and  risk  of  the  purchaser.  No  package  Csiled  last 
year  to  reach  its  destinatkm. 

87  Dealers  will  be  aUowed  a  diseoont  of  twenty-five  ^     _ 

K7  Purchasers  who  take  parcels  from  my  house  and  pack  for 
themselves,  will  be  allowed  tweoty-flva  V  cent,  discount. 

XT  All  orders  answered /or  cos  A  only. 

&EgU>£NCK,  near  the  ftate  Lunatic  Asylum. 

_  CHAUNCEY  B.  OOODBICH, 

0tl«a,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10th,  18M. 

References. 

The  following  persons  are  acquainted  with 
having  all  cultivated  them  the  last  year : 

D.  A.  Bnlkley,  WiUiamstown,  Mass.  A.  S.  Mitohcll,  I^nn- 
iagton,  Conn.  A  Bradley,  Whitestownt  H.  H  Eastman,  Har- 
?*"  '  J'«°^  ^-  "»y*'  Wy«nln«  }  J-  W.  Briggs,  WmT Haev* 
don}  H.  P.  Covert,  Schenectady ;  SamM  Buckingham,  Pou^ 
keepeie,N.  Y.  B.  L.  Colt,  Patterson,  N.J.  B.  C.  Walker, 
Bhiab<ttii;  Jas.S.  Negley.andJno.  Fleming,  Plttoborg,  P*. 
J.  0.  Holmes,  Detroit.  Mich.  B.  Murray,  and  H.  L.  Brush,  O^ 
towa}  Rcv.G.  W.  dale,  Oalesburgh,  fal.  D.  P.  Catheart, 
Bristol,  Ind.    A.  C.  Isham,  Madison,  Whk 

March  1, 1864. 


One  Dollar  a  Year!   50  Cents  a  Yolnme. 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS! 

The  People's  Journal, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  AGRICULTUBB,  ME- 
CHANICS, SCIENCE,  AND  USEFUL  KNOWLEDOB. 
-nySRY  Number  contains  82  Large  Pages  of  Letter-Press, 
JUBwMitiftilly  Printed  on  Pine  Paper,  and  PBOFUSBLY  IL- 
IiCBTRATED  with  ENORA VINOS,  Ibrming  at  the  end  of  each 
Mar,  TWO  SPLENDID  TOLUMjS,  comprising  Four  Hundred 
BiM^  •od  niustrafeed  with  about  FIVE  HUNDBXD  XLiaANT 
mnQlLA  VINOS, 

The  entire  coat  being  only  ONE  DOLLAR, 
the  People's  Journal  waa  comrneneed  in  Nov«Bber,lM8,aiid 
.  The  November  Num- 
s  December  Number  72  engrav- 
i^**  1^  «^»«»rjr  j^umuer  »i  engravings,  and  the  February 
Issue  has  61  engravings,  making  In  aIl2a0iUustratIons,aIthoa^ 
ttlyftmr  numbers  have  been  published.  These  relate  to  Science, 
Art,  Mechanics,  Agriculture,  and  UsefU  Knowledge,  In  aocord- 
•Doe  with  the  general  plan  of  the  work.  No  pubUoation  of  the  m~< 
has  ever  been  produced  wiih  such  magnificence  or  at  so  cheap  a. 
priee.    It  is  admired  and  taken  by  every  one  who  sees  It 

Tmcs.— To  Subscribers— One  Dollar  a  Year,  or  Fifty  Cents  for 
Hx  Months.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  mail  in  ^n,  post 
eOee  stamps,  or  bills,  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher.  The  name  of 
the  Post  Office,  County  and  Sute,  where  the  paper  U  dedicd  to 
ha  lent,  should  be  plainly  written.    Address,  postage  paid, 

ALFRED  E.  bESlCH, 
No.  86  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 
Bditor  of  the  People's  Journal. 

A  LIBBUL  DBCOOMTTO  FOOT  lUSms  AMD AQBm. 

Angle  copies  13}  oenta.    Spedmena  sent  oo  xeodpt  «f  fbw 
portage  sumps. 
Vih.  4, 1864.  4v4» 


ue  reopw's  journal  waa  coomieneed  J 
kas  already  attained  a  large  circulation, 
bsr  contained  40  engravings,  the  Dccembe 
tags,  the  January  Number  47  engravin] 


Highland  Nurseries,  Newbni^b, 

NEW  YORK.' 

jl^^^  A.  SAUL  k  CO.,  in  invithig  the  attention  of  their 
^^^^■l  patron»  and  the  public  in  general,  to  their  very  a* 
^■I^K  tensive  collecUon  of  FAC^f 7  AND  ORNAMEN' 

IP^^P   TAL    TREES,  SHRUBS,  tfC,    ift.,  would  le- 
--1  -        spectAilly  inform  them  that  the  stock  which  they 

^■^■^^  oflter  for  sale  the  coming  spring  \b  unusually  fine, 
both  as  regards  quality  of  trees,  variety  of  kinds,  A:o.,  fco. 

The  soU  and  climate  of  our  Hudson  Highlands  have  rendered 
proverbial  the  success  of  the  trees  sent  from  here  to  all  parts  of 
the  unkm,  and  the  accuracy  and  precision  so  takUspensable  in  the 
propagation  of  fruit  trees,  for  which  this  establishment  has  loi« 
been  celebrated,  render  errom  in  nomenclature  of  rare  occur- 


They  have  propagated  fai  large  quantities,  aU  the  iMOdimg 
atandard  varieties,  which  are  proved  best  adapted  for  general 
cultivation,  especially  those  rewmmended  by  the  American  Pom* 
ologfcal  Society )  as  well  aa  novelties  of  both  ftativ  and/ore«ffi 
origin. 

To  particularise  within  the  limits  of  an  advertisement  would  be 
impossible }  they  refer  to  their  general  catalogue,a  copy  of  which 
wiM  be  sent  to  all  posl-^ouf  applicants,  on  enclosing  a  post  ofltaa 
stamp. 

The  following  comprises  a  portion  of  their  stock,  and  are  all  of 
fine  growth,  vis: 

Pears  in  over  400  varieties,  both  standards  ca  their  own  stock 
for  orchard  culture,  and  on  the  Quince  for  Dwarft,  Pyramids,  and 
Qnenoade,  for  garden  cultun. 

Apples  In  over  800  varieties,  both  standards  and  dwarih ;  also. 
Cherries,  both  standards  and  dwarfii;  Plum,  Apricot,  Peach,  Nea- 
tarines  and  Quince  trees  in  every  variety. 

Grape  Vines,  (both  native  and  foreign,  for  vineries  j)  also,  OooM- 


berrles  (fiO  best  Lancashire  varieties. , 

Currant,  Baspberry  and  Qooseberfy 
known  kinds,  together  with  Seakale, 


lantsof  all  leadiog  and 
iparagusand  BhubaA 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  both  deciduous  and  evw- 
green,  suitable  for  street  and  Uwn  planting,  embracing  all  the  new 
and  rare  Conifers,  Weeping  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  recent  introdoe- 
tion. 

Boses  in  every  variety,  Including  Hybrid  perpetual.  Hybrid 
Bourbon,  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Damask,  Prairie,  Boursalt, 
Aynhire,  and  other  hardy,  climbing  and  garden  varieties,  as  well 
as  the  more  tender  Tea,  China,  Bengal,  Bourbon,  and  Noisettt 
varkties. 

Herbaceous  plants,  a  large  collection  of  FsBonies,  Phlokea  Coin- 
panula,  Penstemon,  Oinothera,  &c.,  &c. 

Dhalias  and  bedding  planU  for  the  parterre  and  flower  ganks, 
In  large  quantities  and  variety. 

Hedge  Plants,  600,000  strong  3  ^ear  old  Osage  Orange  hi  three 
slses,  at  $10,  $8  and  $6  per  1000.  Alto  Buckthorn  plants,  2 
years  okl  at  $8  per  1000.    Arbor  Vita  for  screens,  to,,  4c. 

Dealers  and  planters  of  trees  on  a  large  scale  will  be  dealt  wMi 
on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Newburgh,  March  18, 1864.  6w*l 


Suffolk  and  Middlesex  Pigs. 

I  have  now  a  prime  stock  of  imported  or 
tall  bred  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  Bwfaie,  for 
sale. 

07  Having  just  bought  the  entire  stock 

of  0.  W.  Wilson  Esq.,  of  MALDEN,  ta»- 

dudlng  his  flne^  oU  Boar  and  Breeding 

Sows,  I  can  flU  orders  with  superior  samples— old  or  ycong. 

The  stock  can  be  seen  at  myresUeDoe,  Boardman  St.,  Meiroae, 

aas.    Address  GEO.  P.  BUBNHAM, 

Box  22,  Post  Oflloe,  Beaten. 
F<b.4,1864. 4tw>tmy. 
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Foreign  Patents. 

Paonji's  Patsst  Omos,     / 
88  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  5 
_  Bed  continues  to  act  as  Solicitor  and  Agent  for 
__  securing  Patents  in  all  countries  where  they  are  granted. 
He  Is  represented  in  Europe  by  henorable  and  reliable  men.  «f 
long  tried  experience,  through  whom  he  is  enabled  to  secureF»- 
tents  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,   Ireland,  France,  Belgium, 
Oeimaoy,  Austria,  Bus-la,  Prussia,  Spain.  Portugal,  &c.    Hit 
focllitles  for  transacting  foreign  Patent  business  are  unsurpassed. 
He  can  generally  obtain  Certilleatea  of  pravisiooal  Pntaetkv 
from  the  British  Patent  Office,  within  six  weeks  frem  the  thn 
the  mventico  is  first  committed  to  his  care.    The  cost  of  Britlal 
and  other  foreign  Pafeants,  to  Americans,  haa  been  greatly  m. 

Bsay  he  at  all  times  consulted,  free  of  oharna, 
by  letter,  or  personally  at  his  office,  in  reference  to  Patents,  In- 
ventions, ace  AU  oonsultations  and  business  strictly  prti|ala. 
For  ftutter  Information,  apply  to  or  address 

ALFRED  E.  BEACH, 
Sollclter  of  American  and  Focdgn  PaftSHts, 
86  Nassau  Street,-  New  Yceh^ 
U  AM*»  l«*April 
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Grass  Seeds. 


RED  CLOTER  SEED,  Northern,  Southern  and  Western. 
WHITE  CLOVER  SEED, 
HERDS  GRASS  SEED, 
BED  TOP  SEED,  Northern  and  Southern, 
Of  superior  quality,  selected  expressly  for  our  retail  trade,  at 
lowest  cash  prices.       •  * 

Also,  Mixed  Seeds  for  Lawns. 

For  sato  by  RUGGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  k  CO.,  Quincy 
Han,  (o?«r  the  Market,)  Boston. 
March  26.  4w* 


Asiatic  Fowls. 


•NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  pQblifhed  oa  the  first  of  every  ooath,  by  Joax  RamoiA   ■■* 
Jon.  Nocasi,  at  Qnincy  Hall,  South  Market  St.,  Boston. 
SIMON  BROWN,  Editor. 
FREDERICK  HOLBROOK, )   Associate 
HENRY  F.  FRENCH,       .  i  Editors. 
tT  Terau,  $1.00  per  aanom  in  adrance. 
BIT  All  subscriptions  to  oonunenoe  with  the  vokune,  Jan.  1. 
The  FaamB  Is  deroted  eMelU9iv9if  to  Agriculture,  HosticaW 
tniw,  and  tbeir  kindred  Aitsaad  Sciences*,   making  a  neat  Ytol* 
nme  <tt  Vf6  ootaro  pages,  embellished  with  nomeroms  engmvlngs. 
It  may  be  elegantly  bound  in  muslin,  embossed  and  gitt,  at  16 
cts.  a  Tolune,-  if  left  at  the  effiee  of  publlcaUon. 

ICr  Also  published  at  the  same  oAce  every  Saturday,  on  a 
large  handsome  folio  sheet,  the 

NSW  SNGZJUID  FAHM£R,  (WBUOfY,) 
Jn  Independent  Jgrieulturtd  Family  Newspaper. 

nie  News  and  Miscellaneous  departments,  under  the  charge  of 
WILLIAM  SIMONDS,  will  include  a  fnU  and  careftil  report  of 
the  news  of  the  Markets,  and  the  news  of  the  week,  such  as  Do- 
mestic, Foreign  aod  Marine  Intelligence,  Congressional  and  Leg- 
islative proceedings,  Temperance  and  Religious  Intelligence, 
and  a  general  variety  of  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  matter,  ad- 
apted to  fiftmlly  reading,  comprising  more  useful  and  valuable 
reading  matter  than  any  other  Agricultural  Newspaper  pabUahed 
in  New  Aigland.  Everything  of  a  hurtful  or  even  docwftil  ten- 
dency wIU  be  carefully  excluded  trooi  its  columns. 

OGT  Terms  $2,00  per  annum  in  advance. 

The  monthly  contains  nearly  the  same  matter  as  the  Agrieol- 
tnral  department  of  the  weekly. 

117  PostmAters  and  others,  who  will  forward  four  new  sab- 
scribers  on  the  above  named  terms,  for  either  publication,  thtll 
receive  a  fifth  copy  gratis  for  one  year. 

O"  All  orders  and  letters  should  be  addressed,  poet-paid. 

RAYN 0U)8  &.  N0UBBJ3. 
Qunrcr  Hall,  Sootb  Mabkct  Smir,  Bomok. 
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Brahma  Fowls. 


The  celebrated  Brahma  Fowls,  purc^  bfed. 
also  Canton  and  Marsh  Shanghae  or  bnperial 
fowls,  for  sale  at  finir  prices. 

WILLIAM  N.  ANDREWS, 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Mar«h  1,1864.  2m 
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For  sale  at  Auction  priceSf  a  eboice  lot  of 
Asiatic  Fowls,  consisting  of  the  Brahma 
Pootra,  Chittagong,  Grey  Shanghai,  and 
Cochin  China  varieties,  all  young  fowls,  aad 
warranted  to  be  of  pure  blood,  and  of  the 
large  .breeds.  .  Per  pair,  $10.  Two  pullets 
Cooped  and  sent  by  expresa,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  promptly,  on  receipt  of  the  money.  The  above 
prices  are  extremely  low,  the  ordinary  charge  for  the  same  birds 
being  $20  to  $30  per  pair. 

ALFRED  B.  BEACH, 
86  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
Befcituue    P.  T.  BAumf,  Esq.,  Prceideni  of  the  Kallenal 
PMiltiry  Society. 
HutA  11, 1S64.  4wl* 


Eggs  for  Hatching. 

•\  nie  subscriber  olfcrs  for  sale,  the  con* 
teg  season,  Brahma  Pootras  Eggs,  Aran  as 
good  stock  as  can  be  found  in  the  country. 
His  fowls  are  kept  enMr^  distlnet  Ann  all 
others,  and  persons  wishing  eggs  fiem  the 

above  Justly  ctfehmted  fowls,  may  rely  on 

them  as  bdng  pure.  All  eggs  carelUIIy  paoked,  and  sent  any 
distance.  IH:ice$4pcr  doa.  All  communicntlons  will  receive 
fanmedtate  attention.    Please  address 

JOHN  A.  LORD, 
lUnhS6,1864.  «k  Kctttohtak,  lla. 


8uper-Pli«spliate  of  Lime. 

mHIS  celebrated  Fertiliter,  where  it  has  been  fairly  tested  the 
J.  last  year,  has  been  fowid  equal,  and  in  many  cases  saperior 
to  the  best  Peruvian  Guano  in  its  bnmcdlate  effect,  and  mueb 
mone  pmnanwitly  beneflcial  to  the  land.  It  is  adapted  to  any 
soU  in  which  there  isa  deflcieu^  of  Pkoepkate,  which  is  otbm  . 
the  case.  AH  crops  are  benefited  by  its  application.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ground  bone,  decempoeed  1^  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  Is 
added  a  due  proportion  of  Peruvian  Guano,  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia, ke. 

For  sale,  with  fUll  directions  for  us«,  in  bags  of  160  poiindf 
each.  No  charve  for  package.  All  bags  will  be  branded  **C»  B. 
DeBurf ,  No.  1  Super-Phosphato  of  Lime.** 

GEO.  DEVENPOHT, 

Agent  for  the  manulhcturer,  6  Commereial,  comer  of  Chatham 
Street,  Boston. 

Feb.  18,1864.  tf* 


Fertlllien. 

BEST  PBRUTIAirGtTANO. 
Super-Phosphate  of  lime.— «*DeBurg*s  No.  1.** 
Pondrette,  of  the  best^uality. 
Ground  Plaster,  suiteble  for  agricultural  pwpoaes. 
Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust  and  Burnt  Bone. 
Also,  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality  at  the  lowest  market  pflet. 
GEO.  DAVENPORT, 
6  Commereia],  eomer  of  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 
*Fd».18,1864.  tf»  


Every  Farmer  SboBM  Own 

SCHXNCK^  KirCHEN  GARDENER— Pricv  60  cts. 
BRaCK*8  BOOK  OF  FLOWER»-Pmca  75  en. 
COUra  DISEASES  OF  ANIMAL&^Pain  60  en. 
COUrS  AMERICAN  FRUIT  BOOK— Prnca  60  cts. 

New  editkms  of  which  have  Just  been  pubUshed  by  JOHN  P. 
JEWETIJi  Co^andareforaatentailtJie  Book  and  Seed 
Stone. 

MaNh4,1864.  Ssaii 
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CALENDAE  FOB  MAT. 

«*  Tken  liog,  ye  bird^  sing,  sing  *  Jofou  MMg  I 

And  let  the  young  Immbs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor^s  sounif ! 
W«  tit  tk0uffhi  will  Join  year  throng) 

1i  that  pip«  iMd  ye  that  plaj. 

Ye  that  (hniugh  your  hearts  to>4ay 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  MAt." 

,  GAIN,  May  hM  oome, 
bringiDg  with  it  a  new 
k  existence  to  all — a  new 
phase  of  animated  Na- 
ture. All  vegetable  life 
•  springs  into  a  new  vigor, 
I  having  now  succeeded  in 
I  shaking  off  the  cold  em- 
\  braces  of  winter.  The 
H animals  look,  and  act, 
"Sz^  glad — the  calves  bleat, 
the  cows  low,  the  lambs  bound  in  sportive  gam- 
bols over  the  hillocks  by  the  side  of  their  affection- 
ate dams — the  cocks  sing  incessantly  and  the  hens 
cackle  garrulously,  big  with  importance,  as  they 
are  preparing  for  their  anticipated  broods!  The 
hamlet  is  vocal  with  pleasant  soanda,  and  the  eye 
Is  gladdened  with  pleasant  sights. 

Bat  Mat  does  not  impart  new.animation  to  the 
lower  orders  alone.  The  desponding  find  new  hope 
— the  melancholy  are  more  cheerful,  and  the  sick 
grow  strong  in  the  sofl;  breezes,  wafted  from  a 
world  of  new  flowers  at  the  south.  Even  the  lit- 
tle children  have  an  instinct  for  the  spring,  and 
feel  it  to  the  very  tips  of  their  fingers. 

•>AU  the  earth  U  gay  } 

Land  and  sea 

Give  themselves  up  to  Jollity.'^ 


spring ;  and  when  we  can  spare  a  moment  from 
money^tting,  or  fiime^getting,  perhaps  we  shall 
establish  some  of  the  ceremonies  which  have  so  long 
prevailed  in  Sngland  in  the  merry  month  of  Mat. 

**It  would  b«  a  pleasant  sight,  to  tM 
A  iRtte  tillage  company 
Drawn  oot  on  the  first  of  May 
To  hare  their  annoalliolMny  :— 
The  pole  hung  rovnd  with  garlands  gaj  *, 
The  #<mng  onet  footing  it  away ; 
The  aged  cheering  their  old  souls 
With  recoUections  and  their  bowls  ) 
Or,  on  the  mirth  and  dancing  failing. 
Their  oft-timesotold  old  Ules  retalelng.** 

Not  only  the  country  people  there,  but  the 
tradee-people,  mechanics,  and  chimney-sweepers, 
have  their  '^good-times,"  in  May.  The  milk- 
maids dress  fibntastically,  and  decorate  themselves 
and  their  lovers  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  and 
dance  on  the  village|green .  The  May-Pole  is  ereot^ 
ed,  and  festooned  with  ribb«ns»and  flowers,  and 
with  pipe,  and  fiddle  and  drum,  they  express  their 
joy  at  the  return  of  Mat. 

**The  hedges  and  trees,  they  ai^so  green. 


Mat,  too,  is  marked  as  the  Month  of  Lovee — 
kyvers  stray  in  the  old  woods,  linger  mid  the  sol- 
emn, deep-breathing  p^ies,  stoop  by  the  murmur- 
ing brook  and  pluck  the  gay  cowslip,  or  dream  of 
happiness  that  never  dies  as  they  stand  in  the 
'  grand  cathedral  of  the  primeval  oaks.  The  loves 
and  lays  of  the  poets  are  incited  by  the  Tetom  of 


Our  Heavenly  Father,  He  watered  them 
With  His  he^renly  dew  so  sweet** 

But  Sncn-Tms  has  come,  too,  and  we  must 
hasten  away  from  the  May-Pole,  and  see  if  the 
waiting  soil  does  not  demand  our  attention  now. 

Plowing  and  Manuring. — Soils  are  so  difier- 
ently  constituted  and  located,  and  present  so  many 
peculiarities  of  their  own,  that  only  a  few  rules 
are  of  general  application.  That  a  gradual  deep- 
ening of  the  soil  is  highly  beneficial  to  crops  is  a 
well  settled  principle.  But  even  this  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  ma- 
nure is  to  be  applied, — so  that  it  seems  necessary 
that  each  shall  experiment  for  himself  on  his  own 
land.  Some  most  exemplary  farmers  spread  green 
if  dreesing  upon  the  sward,  and  turn  it  under  from 
six  to  ten  inches,  and  say  that  they  obtain  fine 
cfops  of  com  from  the  process,  while  others  de- 
olaare  that  they  have  tried  it  with  an  ntter  want  of 
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■accfw.  Now  it  would  aeem  tb«t  eftek  one  m|ght 
aettle  this  question  £w  hitneelf,  bj^  tieatiog  the 
fame  f eld,  with  ibe  #im9  kind  and  amount 
of  manure,  int  bj  plowing  under,  and  aeoond  by 
firat  plowing,  aad  then  ^reading  the  manuie  and 
^^sorking  it  down  two  to  five  inches  by  the  plow, 
-  ^Itivator,  horae-hoe  or  harrow.  An  experiment 
Oi  this  kind  instituted  upon  each  part  of  the  farm 
wheve  the  maSk  vaicy,  would  produoe  such  results 
as  to  satisfy  SMst.  persons  what  partioukr  pro- 
cess they  ought  to  pmue  with  r«gatd  to  the 
depth  to  which  manure  should  be  placed  from 
.  the  surface. 

Steepino  Sked  Goen. — ^The  blackbirds,  crows 
and  out-worms  haye  ruined  the  prospects  of  many 
.  a  fair  field  of  com,  and  obliged  its  owner  to  de- 
TOte  it  to  some  other  crop,  after  the  beautiful 
blades  had  come  np  and  made  a  fine  start.  To 
preyent  this,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  called 
to  several  articles  on  the  subject,  recently  given  in 
these  columns.  Steeping  the  com  in  salt-petre  or 
ooppenis  water,  will  giyo  it  such  a  taste  as  to 
make  it  disagreeable  to  the  birds,  audit  is  said  al- 
so to  the  cut-worm.  Soaking  the  com  in  water 
and  then  rolling  it  in  tar  aad  plaster  will  also  act 
as  a  preyentiye. 

Geeen  Goen  fob  SumisE  Fonnsa. — Sow  south- 
em  corn  as  early  as  tlie  ground  will  permit,  a 
few  rows  at  a  time,  and  continue  at  intervals  of 
one  or  two  weeks,  and  you  may  help  out  the 
parched  pastures  and  keep  up  a  liberal  suj^ly  of 
milk.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  plowed,  and  gen- 
erously enriched. 

Geaitiko.— Treat  the  old  trees  gently— teep 
off  the  hob-nail  booU,  axes  aad  hatehets.  Graft 
the  topmost  braaofaee  this  year,  and  leave  the  oth- 
«F8  to  assist  natuv  in  carrying  out  the  operations 
■he  has  begun.  Dig  about  the  tiees— feed  them 
with  a  dressing  of  good  compost,  a  little  ashes,  a 
few  handsfuU  of  hone  dust,  serape  slightly  and 
scrub  their  old  trunks  with  soap  and  water,  and 
then  stand  by  and  see  how  they  will  yield  you  in 
five  or  six  years— sometimes  they  will  in  three  or 
four — the  ^delicious  Baldwin,  .Hubbardston  or 
Northern  Spy.  If  some  of  your  young  trees  have 
been  irgured,  have  contracted  a  stunted  habit  or 
are  in  any  way  deformed,  overhaul  them  thor- 
oughly about  the  roots,  then  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground,  and  insert  a  Hunt  Russet,  Sweet  Bough, 
or  Morrison ^s  Red  if  you  can  get  it. 

Take  up  otfD  hundred  of  your  little  nursery 
trees-*if  they  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter  they 
will  answer — cut  off  the  tap,  and  most  of  the  oth- 
er roots,  keep  them  in  moist  earth  and  graft  at 
your  leisure ;  then  set  them  in  nuneiy  raws  and 
cultivate  well,  and  you  will  soon  he  supplied  with 
the  best  of  trees  for  continuing  out  your  orchard. 
Tbe  Coaif  Cbop.— See  article  on  **  Profits  of 
mising  eom,"  in  another  ooluma,  and  in  the 


weekly  Farmer  of  April  22,  by  B.  F.  Curm, 
Esq.,  of  Pelham,  N.  H.  He  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  his  com  cost  him  bat  53i  cents  per  bushel. 
We  know  Mr.  Cutteb  so  well  as  a  pain8-taki^g 
and  careful  man,  that  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  his  statement  is  correct.  Well,  then,  kind 
reader,  "go  and  do  likewise,"  and  make  money 
out  of  your  com  crop. 

Shall  Fevitb. — How  did  the  raspberries,  ear> 
nmts,  stvawberries,  gooseberries,  bkckberries,  Ac., 
•acce3dth«ty»use<  last  year?  Add  a  few  more 
to  them  this  spring — ^you  will  be  convinced  by-and- 
by  that  there  is  profit  in  it. 

The  Gaeden  Geneeallt. — Get  in  peas  to  sue* 
ceed  those  sown  in  April — plant  an  asparagus  bed 
if  you  have  none — sow  lettuce,  parsley,  onions, 
and  all  the  vegetables  desired  for  the  table. 

Caeeots. — ^There  is  no  certainty  of  a  good  car* 
rot  crop  unless  they  are  sown  early ;  the  oMimeni 
the  soil  is  suitable  in  May,  get  in  the  seed.  And 
now  one  word  for 

The  Oenamental. — ^If  it  has  not  been  done  bo* 
fore,  strikeout  a  simple  plan  for  a  gardeh  which 
shall  be  in  some  degree  omamental,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  much  obetmct  the  operation  of  the 
plow.  Work  constantly  to  this  plan,  and  it  vdQ 
soon  grow  into  beauty  under  your  hands — and  the 
beautiful  will  really  be  a  heari's^eaae  in  your  gp^ 
den.  We  do  not  urge  anything  intricate,  expen* 
sive  or  extravagant ;  simply  a  path  or  two,  and  a 
pleasant  border  from  which  to  look  over  upon 
your  fine  beds  of  garden  sauce,  tomatoes,  and 
melons,  and  squashes,  and  sweet-potatoes,  and 
egg-plants,  and  savory  herbs.  The  amcepHan  of 
the  thing  is  the  most  difficult.;  when  this  is 
done,  the^job  is  half  accomplished,  and  you  at  once 
determine  to  indulge  a  little  b  The  Oenamental. 
*Whoa !  gee  a  little,  Billy,"  great  care  is  neces- 
sary among  these  young  trees ! 

ExTRAOBDiNAET  Cow.— We  published  a  few 
weeks  suioe  Mr.  Hohart's  statement  relative  to  a 
cow  which  he  has— three  aad  a  half  quarts  of 
whose  milk  jiroduced  a  little  more  than  one  pound 
of  butter,  bebg  a  better  yield  of  the  butyraceous 
qualities — or,  considerably  exoeedug  the  statement 
made  a  short  time  since  m  the  Ploughman  by  its 
editor,  Mr.  Backminster,  eonceraing  his  estmov* 
dinary  Devons—thesB  yielding  a  pound  of  butter 
to  four  quarts  of  milk,  Mr.  B.  however  msnt 
yield  the  palm  to  our  neighbor,  Mr.  Hobart,  whOf 
by  the  way,  has  at  our  request  furnished  our  read- 
ers with  the  following  additional  statement,  rela- 
tive to  hii  extraordinary  cow : 

Mb.  EniTOE: — Sir,  In  answer  to  your  inquiries 
in  regard  to  my  oow,  I  reply :— She  is  of  the  oom- 
mon  natm  breed,  dark  red  color,  medium  sbs, 
weighiiy,  I  should  judge,  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  pounds,  and  is  teb  old  this  Spring.  Her 
only  keeping  has  been  oom  stalks,  and  common 
EngHsh  hay.  She  had  no  meal  or  any  other  ibod, 
than  the  above  mentioned. 
^Amktm  Eipf^eit.  R.  B;  Bobabt. 
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KJJTCn)  BUTIJBK. 

BT  OWXN  MASON. 

'*A  FrraeliMieiilifiejdariMastfttes  that  it  hubeen 
^anartamej  hj  frsqaent  ezperimeiite,  that  the  bad 
■Mliaiid  taaleaf  battar  nay  bo  entwelj  removad 
by  workifl^  it  Ofwr  ia  vater  mixed  with  ooloride  of 
lime.  The  diaooveiy  was  made  by  a  Bnnwilo  far- 
mer, whoae  paotiod  is  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pure  oold  water  to  work  it  in,  and  put  into  it 
from  26  to  dO  drops  of  oUoride  of  lime  for  every 
10  pounds  <^  batter.  When  it  has  been  worked 
ontil  the  whole  has  been  brought  into  contact  with 
the  water,  it  shoold  be  worked  again  in  pore  w 
ter,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  sweet  as  when 
originally  made.  The  experiment  can  easily  be 
tried,  and  we  commend  it  to  our  cttixeas  Vho  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  buying  rancid  butter,  or 
of  usinff  none. 

Another  eflbotnal  mode  of  renovating  butter  is 
said  to  be,  to  chum  it  over  with  milk  until  the  old 
salt  and  bad  taste  are  all  removed,  and  theQ  work 
it  over  and  salt  it  afresh.  We  find  the  above  in 
the  S^fratmse  Siar  and  think  it  may  be  worth  a 
trial," 

The  above  article  has  been  extensively  copied 
into  agricultural  as  well  ae  political  newspapers. 
We  have  tried  both  of  the  methods  descriDed,  as 
well  as  some  of  our  own,  and  have  found  them  all 
ntterly  inelfectual  for  the  renovation  of  butter  that 
has  once  become  rancid.  The  best^  dlapoeition  to 
be  made  of  such  butter  is  to  put  it  into  the  recep- 
tacle for  soap  rresse.  Anything  so  offensive,  to 
all  but  those  of  the  coarsost  taste,  must  be  un 
wholesome. 

Pure  butter,  that  is  salted  with  pure  salt,  mav 
be  kept  for  vears  without  becoming  rancid ;  this 
we  know  to  be  a  fact,  and  butter  iniucers  would  do 
well  to  inform  themselves  of  all  the  causes  produc- 
tive of  rancidity,  or  any  other  quality  that  inter- 
feres with  its  preservation  or  injures  its  flavor  and 
relish. 

^  In  an  editorial  artaole  of  the  Jbumo/ some  weeks 
since,  almost  all  the  poor  butter  was  charged  to  the 
want  of  skill  or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  dairy 
women.  A  correspondent,  whose  communication 
is  rather  too  long  for  publication,  comes  up  to  the 
defence  of  this  useful  class  of  the  community,  and 
attributes  nearly  all  the  poor  butter  to  theneglect 
of  fiftrasers  in  providing  snitahfe  plMss  for  the 
-keeping  of  milk  and  butter.  A  short  essay,  by 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  the  State,  was  published 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for 
Shcouragementof  Domestic  Industry,  and  in  pam- 
phlets for  general  distoibution,  m  which  the  author, 
while  he  Som  not  oreriook  thedroomitanees  influ- 
enobg  the  qoality  of  butter  notioed  by  the  Jsw- 
jM/aad  itseoReepondeni,  pointi  ont  several  others, 
and  very  eomprebenstvely  the  means  of  aimiding 
them. 

That  writer  conmdeBB  that  the  aas  of  tmpyrv  Mft, 
fipom  Liverpool  and  OnondMa,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  that  rancidity  and  bitterness  that 
eharacterias,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  br  for  the 
greatest  portion  of  tiie  botter  brought  hither  from 

That  theanality  of  buUer  made  in  New  York 
has  oonstsatly  dmriorated,  from  whatever  cause, 
we  think  is  undeniable.  Time  was  when  there  was 
no  difficulty  m  procuring  a  prime  article,  and 
«'CkMhen  bntlar'^  had  a  lepotatioa  equal  to  the 
best  products  of  our  own  dairies ;  but  of  the  butter 


for  winter  use,  sold  in  this  market  during  the  past 
two  years,  three-fifths  would  be  branded  as  ^eoM 
in  England,  and  it  deserves  no  better  name  any 
where. 

The  exorbitant  prices  it  has  commanded  for  some 
time  past  seems  to  have  produced  a  perfect  reok* 
lessnesB  in  regard  to  its  quality,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  makers  of  it  and  the  largo  dealers,  and  the  mar- 
ket has  at  length  become  glutt«id  with  theexeeraUe 
stuff.  We  wish  no  greater  punishment  to  them 
than  that  they  shouM  be  oompelled  to  eat  the  ax^ 
tide  with  which  they  hoped  to  grease  the  throats 
of  their  customers  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  pound. 
Good  butter  is  both  a  necessary  and  a  luxury,  and 
it  constitutes  a  most  important  item  in  the  dispo- 
sable products  of  the  farm  ;  the  whole  community 
are  therefore  interested  in  having  all  the  causes 
investigated  and  exposed  which  contribute  to  the 
deterioration  of  its  quality,  and  the  authorities  of 
New  York  are  specially  interested  in  ascertainiDg 
what  portion  of  the  mass  of  bad  butt«r,  sent  from 
that  State,  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  employ-  • 
ment  of  impure  salt.  We  have  seen  many  ana- 
lyses of  the  New  York  salt,  some  purporting  to 
have  been  made  by  authority,  and  au  representing 
it  of  the  purest  kind.  That  the  purest  salt  may  be 
made  from  the  brine  sprinss  orODondaga  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  yet  it  is  dM&ult  to  find  commercial 
samples,  even  of  that  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  *<dairy  salt,"  in  which  the  presence  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  sulpnuric  acid,  may  not  be  detected 
by  the  appropriate  tests,  showing  contaminations 
of  two  or  more  of  the  following  articles,  riz. :  Ep- 
som and  glaubers  salt,  sulphate  of  lime  and  the 
chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium — precisely 
such  ingredients  as  a  chemist  would  prescribe  with 
which  to  make  bitter  butter. 

Veiy  recently,  at  our  suggestion,  a  friend  has 
subjected  to  chemical  examination  every  variety  of 
salt  to  be  found  in  thb  market.  Among  the  six 
or  eiffht  varieties  examined,  that  from  byracuae, 
called  dairy  salt,  was  the  most  impure,  while  the 
purest  variety  was  that  from  St.  Martins,  as  pre- 
pared and  ground  by  Messrs.  Sweet  and  Angell. 

The  term  <*rock  ailt,"  though  erroneously  aih 
plied,  is  meant,  in  this  vidniiyt  to  designate  the 
clean,  coarsely  erystalliied  article,  prcMuced  by 
solar  evaporation  and  imported  from  the  West  In- 
dia  Islands.  The  very  bestsamplesof  thissaltara 
always  procured  by  our  most  skilful  butter  ma- 
kers, by  whom  it  is  carefully  washed,  dried  and 
pounded  or  ground  very  fine.  If  carefully  selected 
and  tfans  prepaied,  it  is  generally  sofifeiently  pore 
for  the  purpose.  If  any  doubt  of  its  purity  exist, 
it  may  be  determined  by  the  following  process.  If 
•  istilied  water  cannot  eamly  be  procured,  collect 
some  rain  water  ae  it  falls,  in  a  clean  earthen  pan, 
(not  fma  the  roof,)  and  in  it  dissolve  a  portion  of 
the  salt.  Take*  half  a  gHl  of  the  solution  and  add 
to  it  three  or  four  tea  s^ioonfulla  of  a  solution  of 
carbonmie  of  ssdW,  and  boil  in  a  glass  dish  or  a  well 
tinned  vessel  a  few  moments,  then  pour  into  a 
tumbler.  If  the  solution  become  milky,  and  a 
white  sediment  form,  the  presence  of  Kme  or  mag- 
nesia, or  both,  is  certain.  Into  a  wine  glass  of 
another  portion  of  the  solution,  put  drop  by  drop, 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  bmiumj  and  if  the  liquid 
become  milky  and  a  white  precipiuto  form,  the 
prssenee  of  sulphuric  acid  is  certain.  Salt  upon 
which  these  tests  produce  these  effects  is  unfit  for 
butter-making,    u,  however,  the  solutioas  show 
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only  a  yery  slight  milky  tinge,  as  when  a  dro]>  of 
milk  18  added  to  a  wine  glas»of  water,  the  fore%n 
oontamiDationfl  are  not  in  such  quaatity  aa  to  ma- 
torially  injuTe  the  salt.  These  teets  vn  earily  ap- 
plied,inexpenBiye,and  sufficiently  decisiye  forprac- 
tioal  purposes.  The  carbonate  of  soda  and  ehloiide 
of  bariam  oan  be  procured  of  any  scientific  apoth- 
eoaiT. 

We  oommeDd  the  essay  alluded  to  abore  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  butter  making.  Ck>pieB 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Sooiety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestio 
Industry. 

Fraud  in  Butter  Making. — ^The  recent  expo- 
sures that  haye  been  made  of  the  adulteration  and 
manufacture  of  milk  in  New  York,  aro  so  disgust- 
ing in  their  details,  that  we  should  supjpose  an  in- 
liaoitant  of  that  city  could  hardly  look  at  a  milk 
not  without  a  sensation  of  nausea.  It  would  seem, 
from  the  following  article,that  similar  practices  are 
resorted  to  in  the  making  of  butter,  but  we  defy 
the  most  ingenious  rascality  to  make,  of  whatever 
materials,a  worse  article  than  is  now  often  sold  in 
the  market : 

<<The  Boston  Herald,  in  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, says  unprincipled  speculators  have  been,  and 
are  still  at  work  adulterating  butter  prepared  for 
the  market — though  the  blame  is  generally  thrown 
on  the  dairies.  From  evidence  uiat  has  come  to 
our  knowledge,  says  the  Boston  Herald^  we  are 
persuaded  that  this  adulteration  is  extensively 
practised.  A  correspondent  who  has  purchased 
and  tested  the  base  article,  writes  as  follows : — ^A 
new  fraud  appears  to  have  been  discovered  in  but- 
ter-making. The  fraud  is  this :  The  butter-maker 
adds  a  substanoe  which  appears  to  be  of  a  yegeta^ 
ble  nature  to  the  real  butter.  A  dealer  of  vvnom 
I  purchased  a  few  lumps,  told  me  that  the  exp: 
man  who  delivered  the  butter  to  him  from  Green- 
field, acknowledged  that  when  they  chum  the 
cream,  it  is  now  an  almost  universal  custom  to 
put  rennet  into  the  butter  milky  to  turn  it  to 
cheese,  and  so  work  it  with  the  butter  for  market, 
increasing  the  quantity  about  thirty  per  cent.  I 
discovered  the  fraud  by  melting  the  butter  in  the 
oyen,  and  found  tiiat  a  substanoe  equal  to  one-third 
the  original  weight  was  left.  The  |)er8on  of  whom 
I  purchased  the  outter  says  that  this  fraud  Ssyery 
extensively  practised,  especially  for  the  New  York 
market.' '' — Providence  Journal, 


It  IS  gratifying  to  learn  that  something  is  about 
to  be  done,  by  way  of  expernnent,  on  the  Stato 
farm  at  Westboro' .  This,  in  my  judnent ,  Is  the 
best  thingthat  has  been  started  Irj  tbeBoard  of  A^ 
riculture ;  both  in  iUustratinjj;  what  can  ^  done,  m 
the  appUcation  of  the  pttnciples  of  scieB09  to  cul- 
ture ;  and  in  the  preparatkm  of  a  vaaMiwisdassof 
laborers  to  superintend  this  suVtuie.  One  hundred 
young  men  w»U  annual^  leaye  this  instrtution, 
and  come  upon  the  community  under  the  netessity 
ofeaming  theur  livelihood.  IIow  important  is  it* 
that  they  shall  be  well  fitted  to  d^this^  When  I 
took  my  pen  in  hand,  1  thought  of  speaking  in 
detail  how  thie  could  best  be  done.  But  on  the 
whole,  I  think  it  is  most  prudent  to  leave  it  in  the 
care  of  those,  on  whom  it  deyolves,  by  order  of 
the  Lc^lature. 

A|>nT8, 1854. 


Tor  tht  New  Englmnd  Farmer, 

USaiSLATIVE  AGEICULTUSAL  MSBT- 

nras. 

Friend  Browx  : — ^I  perceive  ihis  series  of  meet- 
ings wound  up,  a  little  before  the  subjects  assigned 
for  discussion  had  been  exhausted.  The  last  of 
these,  if  I  remember  riglit,  was,  '*In  what  manner 
can  the  State  beet  advance  the  interests  of  the  far- 
mer V  '  This  is  a  topic,  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
such  an  assembly,  provided  you  can  get  them 
there.  But  if  they  won't  come  in,  it  must  be  met 
in  some  other  form. 

In  all  the  reports  of  the  discussions,  the  last 
winter,  little  or  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
education  of  the  farmer^  or  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  this  purpose.  Is  this  idea  to  be  aban- 
doned? Or  is  it  deferred  only  tfi  some  more  con- 
yenient  season? 


pmBPAEiHe  SBKB  oour. 

Many  farmers  who  pride  themselyea  excessively 
on  their  practical  wisdom,  denounce  the  idea, 
now  yeiy  prevalent  anso^g  4^  more  intelligeni 
part  of  the  community,  that  the  com  flant  can 
in  any  way  be  benefited  by  preparing  the  seed, 
before  planting  it.  Tliey  cite  nature  to  substanti- 
ate their  scepticsm,  forgetting  that  where  nature 
prooeeds  exclusively  upon  her  own  (MJginalBjstem, 
she  yery  rarely  has  to  contend  with  ohstacke 
which  operate  so  fatally  against  the  artistic  oper- 
ation of  her  laws  in  the  care  of  human  enterprise 
and  efiect.  In  the  natural  propagation  of  fruita 
and  vegetables,  an  Aicess  of  seed  is  invariably  die^ 
seminated,  so  that  if  a  large  portion  sboiiU  perish, 
or  be  destroyed,  enou^,  and  more  thon  enough, 
would  be  left  to  realize  the  dengn  originally  m- 
tended.  But  man  adopts  a  different  system.  Ho 
intends  to  sow  and  plant  only  enough  **to  grow ;" 
consequently  it  is  of  the  utmost  oonsequenoe  that 
it  should  grow.  Hence  he  rery  of^on  finds  it  ad« 
visable  to  assist  the  efforts  of  nature  by  the  power 
of  art.  In  regard  to  preparing  seed  oom,  a  very 
successful  experiment  was  made  s(^me  years  anoe 
by  Mr.  Lansimo  Wsnioan,  of  Penoi^kaai*,  and 
which  has  been  repeated  by  several  cnltivators  of 
intelligence  and  yeracity,  in  other  sections  of  the 
Union,  with  equally  fortunate  results.  The  mo- 
dus operandi  is  reported  by  2^.  Wetmorx,  in  his 
published  account,  to  have^Seen  as.follovra : 

^At  noon  of  the  day  before  plantingt  18th  of 
May,  I  put  my  seed  corn  to  soak  in  a  strong  de- 
coction of  oopperii  water,  say  two  pounds  of  cop- 
peras to  warm,  soft  water  sufficient  to  oover  a 
bushel  of  com.  The  next  morning  took  out  a 
peck,  added  a  pmt  or  more  of  soft  soap,  stirred  it 
thorottghljT,  then  put  on  plaster  enoogh  to  make 
it  convenient  for  planting,  say  one  quart.  The 
whole  field  wasplanted  with  the  seed  thus  pren&fed, 
with  theexoeption  of  four  rows,  which  wore  planted 
with  seed  vrithout  preparation.  The  afte  culture 
of  the  whole  was  alike, — ^passing  .through  eaoii 
way  with  the  cultivator  twice.  The  four  rows 
last  mentioned  were  cut  up,  haryested,  and  the 
com  weighed  and  measured  by  itself;  also,  four 
rows  next  adjoining,  the  seed  of  which  had  been 
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wepared  as  abo^e.  The  inroduee  of  the  four  rows 
from  the  uBpreparod  seed^  was  eleven  boflhels  and 
a  half.  The  produce  of  the  four  rows  from  the 
|)irepared  seed,  was  aevonteea  huahela — a  difference 
^sreaDdahaif  busheUof  ears  in  one  hoadred 
and  twenty  hilbr' 

It  takes  ahout  nx  qasrts  of  com  to  plant  an 
acre,  at  the  usual  dietaaces,  4Kty  three  and  a  half 
feet  each  way ;  so  that  for  mx  quarts  of  seed 
toora,  six  ounces  of  copperas  would  be  requir^dk^ 
«noanc8  to  a  quart  is  sear  enough  as  a  general 
rule. 

Wheat  growers  and  gardeners  well  know  the 
value  of  liming  wheat,  and  steeping  garden  seeds 
where  thej  desire  an.  early  and  vigorous  growth 
A'  litde  aid  to  the  com  plant  while  the  weather, 
perhaps,  is  too  cool,  or  the  plant  dees  net  find  the 
sustenance  it  needs  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  will 
give  it  such  a  «tart  as  to  keep  it  in  advance  of 
other  plants  not  so  treated  throughout  the 
VTe  can  see  this  In  the  fields  of  smaller  grains, 
where  a  plant  which  started  earty  and  vigorously 
keeps  the  precedence  over  its  fellows 
the  season,  and  in  the  autumn  has  perfected  acrop' 
ipveportionately  large. 


I  throughout  would 


F§r  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

T&OFrr  nr  eaisiho  co&s. 

Friknb  Bbown  : — ^AgreeaUe  to  my  promise,  I 
now  send  you,  as  near  as  I  can,  the  cost  of  rais-' 
ing  and  the  profits  of  three  acres  of  Indian  com,: 
jrrowa  «p  my  farm  ihe  past  year.  The  land  was  a 
£ght,  sandy  loam,  and  had  been  in  grass  7  years, 
one-third  part  of  it  very  thin  and  poor,  and  the 
«rop  suffered  conaiderably  by  the  dry  weather, 
the  following  is  tho  account : 

Dft. 

JIaiiw«,<$82,  oDs^half  of  10 41^ 

Plotrliw 12,«0 

SamirtBS 8,00 

Farrowing,  one  w»j 1,M 

fleed 1,00 

jnanting .....4,60 

floeing,  Unree  times. ^.^ 18^ 


Cutting  aaA  getting  irtalks. 

BarveBUng. — .— 

Bentoflaad 


Volalc 
DwInetJDdder.. 

OertefOMn...., 

Or.byffMider 

Gr.ltylfiObathelac 


.8/» 
..18,00 


.$1«M0 


..$8S|oe 

CiL 


...IM/M 


)let]»oflto 4YO,00 

Colt  of  eorn  per  boiftid 83^  eento. 

Fkoftt  per  acre $38,83^ 

Coet,peracitt,Qf  odckAtfon H1*M«-10 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  cuMvatine  <x>m  must 
Tary  much  with  the  ^fi^reot  kinds  of  land.  The 
«bove  was  free  from  stones,  and  very  easy  of  cul-| 
tivation,  generally,  but  was  infested  with  witchi 
mss  tha't  ma^e  tte  expense  of  hoeing  much  ereatej. 
The  manure  is  estimated  at  $l/)0  per  loaa  of  30 
bushels,  was  composted  in  the  bam  cellar,  mostly ,| 
■sind  was  good — was  plowed  in  9  inches  deep.; 
There  was  a  compost  of  plaster,  hen  manure  and 


ashes  dropt  in  the  hill,  a  large  handful  to  2  or  3 
hills,  and  the  work  charged  at  $1,00  per  day,  al- 
though some  of  it  cost  me  much  less.  By  the  above 
it  wdl  be  seen  that  a  maa  must  raise  about  32 
bushels  per  acre,  to  pay  the  expensus  of  maaar- 
ing  and  cultivating.  B.  F.  Cuttsr. 

Pelham,  N,  H,,  Mart^,  1854. 


CtocOBD  FASKEA'S  CLUB. 

tHUKWAT  EvKaiNG,  ILUICH  31,  1864. 

The  subject  for  discuauon  was — <'In  what  way 
can  our  milk  be  disposed  of  to  the  beet  advan- 
tage." 

Dea.  Tarbell  submitted  the  following  statement 
as  the  result  of  his  experience,  in  selling  milk  and 
making  butter. 

He  ke^  eight  cows  uniformly — ^when*  milk 
sells  at  18  cents  in  summer  and  22  cents  in  winter, 
per  can  of  8  qts.,— -he  receives  $26  less  than  be 
would,  if  he  made  the  same  into  butter.  Wh(3ki 
milk  sells  for  19  cents  in  summer,  and  23  cents  in 
winter,  his  8  cows  yield  him  $11,50  less  than  thSy 
if  he  made  butter.  When  he  sells  hb  milk 
in  summer  for  21  cents,  and  in  winter  for  27  caits, 
which  is  the  price  for  the  present  year,  he  receives  * 
$25  more  than  he  would,  if  the  same  milk  were 
qiade  into  butter.  He  does  not  take  the  labor  in* 
to  consideration  in  the  for^;oing  statements,  bat 
thinks  it  would  cost  $25  more  this  year,  to  make 
batter,  than  to  sell  the  milk,  thus  making  a  differ- 
ence of  $50  this  year,  between  selling  milk  and 
making  butter, — the  same  being  in  favor  of  sell- 
ing the  milk.  Dea.  Tabbell  furnished  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  income  from  8  cows,  for  3  years. 

Inl84S,hesoldmakf»r .4M1 

Butter 1&M7 

Calves.,. 46,79 

Telueofeklmmtlk 20,00 

Valae  of  butter  uMd  in  fjunily .83,60      |aB3,07 

Inl847,hejQldiniikto«moanlor 80,00 

Butter 15S,08 

Calrefl 47,«> 

YklneoreklnimUk iO,00 

Talne  of  butter  used 81«M        200,77 


In  184S,  he  toU  mttk  to  nmoiintof. 
Calres 


.831,28 
..88,82 


266,67 

Aie  Dea.  gives  his  cows  no  grain  except  a  very 
little  in  the  spring. 

£.  Wood, Jr.,  has  milkod  23  cows  during  the  past 
winter ;  each  cow  has  given  him  over  $60  worth  of 
milk.  He  gives  each  cow  4  quarts  of  grain  per 
day,  2  quarts  of  oil  meal  and  2  quarts  of  Indian 
meal  or  shorts — amounting  in  value  to  $18jper 
year  for  each  cow.  Mr.  Wood  thinks  it  more 
[nrofitable  to  sell  milk  than  to  make  butter,  at  the 
present  prices  for  each. 

Dr.  Rktnolds  thinks  making  butter  would 
be  more  profitable  than  selling  milk,  if  good  but- 
ter cows  were  selected.  He  thinks  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  all  the  cows  selected  for  milk«  are 
not  good  cows  for  batter. 

Jao>bB.  Farmer,  thinks  if  the  farmer  has  suf. 
ficient  hdp,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  make 
butter ;  but  if  he  has  to  hire  his  female  help,  it 
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will  be  better  to  sell  the  milk.  His  cows  haTe  all 
ayenged  him  $7  per  mootib  for  each  oow,  durbg 
the  past  3  months. 

The  dub  chose  Dr.  Rxtn^ds,  J.  B.  Mooiub, 
fi.  Wood,  Jr.,  and  Simon  Brown,  a  committee  to 
asrign  experiments  to  each  member,  to  be  tried, 
during  the  present  year. 

The  club  voted  to  meet  at  the  housQ/^  the  Sec* 
retaij,  on  the  13th  of  April,  to  consider  the  i 
signments  above  referred  to.  They  also  voted 
nnanimoudjr  to  partake  of  a  supper  with  their 
ladies  and  invited  guests,  at  the  Middlesex  hotel, 
on  the  19th  of  April.  C.  W.  Goodnow, 

Secretary  of  the  Club, 

In  accordance  with  the  above  vote,  the  Cliab 
xnst  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  voted  lotiy  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  during  the  coming  summer, 
wUob  several  experiments  were  assigned  as  fol- 
lows, to  different  members  of  the  dub. 


EsfperimeiU  8.— To  sow  2  and  3  Imsbek  of  oala 

to  the  acre,  and  measure  the  crop. 
Assigned  to  Cyrus  Ckmant. 

Eitperimemi  0. — ^Tosow  e^ual  aieaa  of  land,  wilb 
carrots,  15  inches  and  24  inofaesapart,  other  ihi^fft 
being  equal,  and  weigh  the  crop. 

Assigned  to  A.  H.  Wheeler  and  Gaidner  Wheel* 
er. 

Experiment  10. — ^To  plant  equal  areas  with  car- 
rots, with  compost  manure  and  with  guano,  other 
things  being  emial,  and  vreigh  the  products. 

Asrizned  to  J.  B.  f^simer,  W.  D.  Brown  ami 
S.  O.  Wheeler. 

Experiment  1  L-Haise  equal  areasofRutaBagu, 
with  oompoat  manure  smd  with  guana,  and  stata 
thereeuk. 

Assigned  to  J.  B.  Farmer  and  £dwin  WhedeTr 

Eeiperimemi  12.^Toaow  17a  vrilh  250  Jbs.  •f 
guano,  to  the  acre,  by  the  side  of  xye,  without  any 
guano,  and  report  the  quantity  and  weu;ht  of  eaeh, ' 

Aflsigned  to  £.  W.  Bull  and  J.  P.  &own. 

Experiment  13.— To  spread  200  or  300  lbs.  of 


Experiment  1. — To  plant  an  equal  number  of  guano  to  the  acre  on  erass,  and  compare  the  ro- 


bills,  of  the  12  rowed,  and  of  the  8  Kywed  Fly- 
mouth  com,  and  weigh  the  product  of  eaeh,  m 
the  fall.  The  cultivation  and  soil  to  be  as  near 
alike  as  possible. 

Assigned  to  0.  W.  Goodnow  and  J.  B.  Moore. 

Experiment  2.— To  cut  the  stalks  on  50  hills  of 
ix>m,  at  the  usual  time,  cut  up  50  hills  at  the 

rMind,  when  the  corn  is  glaasd,  and  let  it  mature 
the  shock,  and  let  the  stalks  lenain  00  50  hiMs 
vatU  fully  ripe,  and  weigh  the'eom  on  each,  when 
dry. 

Asugned  to  J.  B.  Farmer  and  J.  P.  Brown, 

Experiment  3. — To  plant  equal  areas  with  corn 
Si  feet  apart,  each  way,  and  3)  feet  one  way 
and  18  inches  the  other  way,  and  weigh  the  com 
on  each,  when  dry. 

Assiimed  to  Simon  Brown,  Daniel  Thrbell  and 
P.  A.  Wheeler. 

Experiment  4.— To  plant  the  same  quantity  of 
ground  witii  com,  of  the  same  kind,  witb  compost 
manure,  at  the  rate  of  25  loads  to  the  acre,  and 
vrith  guano,  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
and  weigh  the  com  in  the  autumn. 

Aflsigned  to  Jos.  D.  Brown. 

Experiment  5. — ^To  take  half  an  acre  of  grass 
land,  spread  16  loads  of  manure  on  the  same,  then 
plow  it  6  inches  deep,  harrow  and  farrow  out  vrith- 
dut  breaking  the  sod.  Put  8  loads  of  manuM  in 
the  furrow,  and  plant  com ;  afsain^  teke  half  an 
acre  of  gran  land,  plow  the  same  10  inches  deep, 
spread  on  24  loads  of  the  same  kind  of  manure, 
^ow  it  in  with  a  horse,  and  plant  com  at  the  same 
oistanoe,  as  in  the  other  piece,  and  measure  the 
oora  raised,  in  the  fall. 

Assigned  to  Gbarlea  A.  Hubbard,  J.  Warm 
Brown  and  Levi  Miles. 

Exper^nent  e.'-^To  sow  not  less  than  half  an 
acre  of  winter  blue  stem  wheat.    State  tiie  mode 
of  cultivation,  the  quantify  and  weight  of  wheat 
raised,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
'  .  Asngned  to  Simon  ^own  and  J.  D.  Brcmn. 

Experiment  7.— To  sow  equal  areas  with  a  peck 
•and  with  half  a  bnshel  of  millet  ssed,  and  weieh 
the  result.  ^ 


on  similar  land  without  guano, 
to  E-  Wood,  Jr. 


suit  with 

Ai 

Experiment  14.— To  spread  on  thesame  kind  of 
grass  land,  300  lbs.  of  guano  and  20  loadsof  ooi»- 
post,  and  compare  the  resulto. 

^  to  J.  B.  Moore  and  Jona.  Wheeler. 


Experiment  15. — ^To  compaie  theraiung  of  tnr- 
nips  with  bone-dust  and  With  compost.  Stating 
the  quantity  of  eaeh  oasd,  and  the  result. 

Asrigned  to  Minott  Pkatt  and  Simon  Brown. 

Expariment  16.— To  oompain  the  taismg  of 
turnips  with  supei^hosphate  of  limaund  wiHt 
compost  manure. 

Assigned  to  J.  B.  fanner  anid  E.  R.  Boar. 

Experiment  17. — To  compare  guano  with  an- 
per-phosphate  ^  lime,  in  the  culture  of  corn. 


Far  the  New  Mugiama  rmrmer. 

OS  XESOTATDIO  SQII& 
Dkar  Snt : — ^In  your  Feb.  No^  it  an  artMb  bv 
EuHu  Cross,  Hoosac,  N.  Y.,  whose  ea^tkm  m 
enou|{)  to  awaken  every  sleepy  or  lasy  farmer  in 
the  cKntnr.  It  purports  to  answer  the  greatest 
question  that  has  interested  the  faminff  commun- 
ity for  manj  years.  I  ezsmined  it  with  mterest; 
the  theory  is  true,  but  it  is  impnetieaUe,  except 
the  kst  paragraph,  and  this,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, ianot  the  most  perfect  igf  of  renovating  worn* 
out  lands.  He  says,  teed  your  land  thick  with 
clover  and  let  it  grow  without  feeding  for  2  or  3 
years,  and  thok  yen  may  remove  the  elover  and 
plow  up,  when  vou  vrill  find  it  rich.  Can  Mr.  C. 
believe  that,  to  let  the  clover  remain  on  the  ground 
and  waste  away  on  the  surface  by  bleaching  and 


tioB  in  its  terms.  He  cannot  get  a  g^wrth  of 
clover  on  worn-out  lands;  it  wfll  not  stocky  an 
we  term  it,  or  comeup»  and  grow  on  audi  lands ; 
Buckwheat  wiUgrow  much  bettef,  and  s^nawar 
<]^uite  as  well  as  a  covering.    I  have  for  a  loQg 


ler^lt.  ,r^«        ,,     time  considered  that  those  plants  that  have  a 

Assigned  to  B.  Wood,  Jr.,  and  John  RaynoldsJhroad  leaf  are  less  exhausting  than  those  that  a  in 
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WHowftn^iriHide  batlitli«,  b«t  when  Mly  ^wn, 
Mi^  ehoold  be  (^ived  in  while  ihej  eontam  tlie 
•Met  eeeoleiit  mikiter ;  this  wiM  lightoD  and  en* 
-ffieh  tbr  tke  next  orop,  whioli  phoald  be  put  on  ae 
geett  as  poosible;  ehoald  tbe  land  be  adapted  to 
tw%  sew  immediately,  let  it  stand  until  the  next 
ijfutte,  then  plow  and  sow  buokwlieat  amin,  und 
ao  eontinae  until  your  land  will  stock  with  dover, 
theft  jFOQ  may  remove,  ae  Mr.  Caoss  says,  but 
4im't  sell  it  to  be  peseed  and  go  to  MaMachueetts, 
as  is  the  practice  here  in  Vermont,  where  it  grows 
near  enough  to  be  done  with  reaeoaaUe  transpor- 
tation to  the  line  of  the  Railroad.  Here  is  a  new 
«nd  alarming  source  of  impoverishment  to  our' 
'fcimeae ;  hay,  grain  and  vegetables,  are  crown  on 
purpose  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  this  is  a 
new  source  of  impoverishment  to  our  aoil.  I  wish 
mme  able  pen  would  take  this  evil  up  and  show  it 
More  fiifly  toonr  fimnevs;  they  tfauik  they  are 
Making  money  by  farming,  beeaoae  they  podcet 
^lOOmore,  bow,  by  seUinf  olF  their  hay,  grain 
•ad  potatoes,  than  when  tbej  spent  it  on  their 
terns,  when,  in  reality,  they  impoverish  their  lands 
ina  ratio  that  will  alarm  them  a  few  years  hence, 
and  leave  them  with  a  worthless  farm,  or  nearly 
0O«  •  A  Vkbiiomtbr. 

CLJUStnCATIOV  OF  XAWBES. 

The  following  classification  is  taken  for  Stock- 
Imrdt's  Field  Lectures.  The  best  mojtures  are 
given  first. 

I.  liAJmn  SiCB  IH  NlTBOGD. 

1.  Substance  containing  ammonia^  (vei^f  forcing.) 
Ammonical  salte  of  all  sorts,  good  guano,  urates, 
and  putrid  animal  substances,  such  as  blood,  flesn, 
skins,  &c.;  poudrette,  gas-water,  putrid  urine, 
draining  compost,  fermented  stable  manure,  es- 
peciallv  of  sheep  and  horses. 

2.  Azotized  substance  thai  are  easily  decomposed, 
(somewhat  <mickly  forcing) — Horn-shavings,  glue, 
boiledflesh,  bones  liquifi^  by  acid,  steamed  and 
IoMy  pulverised,  oil-cakes  of  all  sorts,  malt^rain 
and  the  refuse  of  beer-breweries,  fresh  urine,  min- 
ings, stable  manure  beginning  to  rot. 

e.  Azotized  substances  thai  are  decomposed  with 
djficttliyj  (slowly  foroinf.)  Bone-dust  coarsely 
powdered,  woolen-rags,  m«h  stable  manure. 

4.  Substances  containing  nitric odd^  (quickly  forc- 
ing.) Nitrate  ofpotash  {ordinary  saltpetre,]  ni- 
tMte  of  soda  or  Chili  saltptre,  nitrate  of  lime,  or 
decayed  stable-walls,  rubbish  of  old  day  woJIs, 
ftnd  old  compost  earth. 

II.  UkHzmms  Rich  iv  Oaumv  :   [fomlng  hSiMi.] 

Stable-litter,  straw,  foliage,  weeds,  forest  leaves, 
flaw-dust,  lawn  and  gar&n  trimmings,  rotten 
mould,  turf,  earthy  brown-coal,  aad  vegetable 
flubstanoee  of  nearly  all  sorts. 

ni.  Mahubsb  oovrAiNnia  PocAm :  (strongly  aMrelng.] 
Potash,  nitrate  of  potash^  malt-giain  from  heer^ 
breweries,  urine  of  breeding  cattie,  wood  ashes, 
foliage,  stalks  and  leaves  of  all  sorts,  lawn  and 
igaxden  trimmings,  building  rubbish,  street-sweep- 
ings, compost,  burnt  clay  and  loam,  marl  of  many 
aocts. 

lY.  KiinnwB  ooniiima  Soba  :  (lea  Tlalblj  ^pc»UT«.]    i 

Common  salt,  refuse  salt.  Chili  salt,  salipetre, 

•oap  boilers'  lye,  urine,  eertain  sorts  of  manuring 

wHs,  soda  felspar,  and  some  other  kinds  of  stone, 

joap^uds,  dish-water. 


▼.  MaSIMm  BMh  n  Pmsmmmio  Aom  (Med  fonnlog.] 

Bunt  hoaes,  bone  bkek,  sugar  retoe  fVom  re- 
fineries, phosphorite,  and  a  few  other  kinds  of 
stone,  poor  guano,  raw  bones,  bone  dust,  true 
guano,  animal  substances  of  all  kinds,  oil-cake, 
malt-grain,  fVom  breweries,  solid  human  and  acd- 
mal  excrements,  stable-manures,  urine  of  camiver- 
ouB  animals,  wood  ashes,  straw  leaves,  &c. 

VI.  MASimcs  ooRTAOtvo  fiOLPBUBio  AoiB  t    [partly  direct  aa 
nares  putlj  mbaorbeat  of  "**"««r'«ig  sutalBnces.] 

Gypsum,  sul[^huric  acid,  green  vitriol,  sulphur- 
coal,  ashes  of  pit-coal,  turf,  and  brown  ooal. 

TO.  HimrESB  Bica  nr  Uhb. 
Burnt  lime,  chalk,  marl,  gypsum,  ashes,  ashes 
of  brown  coal  and  turf,  buuding  rubbish,  pond- 
mud,  and  soap-boilers*  ashes. 

Tin.  MAimUB  Bid  B  flUOA. 

Pit-coal  aehes,  as  also  ashes  of  aH  sorts,  seMi, 
straw,  stable-manure,  &e, 

IX.  Havuku  that  PuLTBrnm  thb  Soil. 

Sulphuric  acid,  muriaticacid,  lima,  marl,  humuii, 
Ac 

X.  MAirusps  TiAT  iMraors  tu  Boa. 

lime,  marl,  loam,  sand,  peud^md,  ffegctabis 
mould,  turf,  A». 

Here  is  a  fine dasa fixation  of  the  ohtefminnies 
tfaaA  are  employed  as  fertilisers.  They  should  he 
chosen  and  applied  aecordiitf  t9  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  soil,  aa  vrelTas  with  re£»renoe  to 
the  crop,  that  is  to  be  produoed.  ISamy  eC  tbi 
manures  are  oompounds^-heDoe  tbe  reason  w% 
you  find  them  repeated  in  the  diflerent  cUmm. 
The  fiurmer  should  preserve  this  daasification^  aiiA 
use  it  nntil  he  finds  a  better  one. 


For  tk$  /few  JBngland  Fortntr. 

BUOOLOSY  VS.  flaVAftBOLGOT. 

Mr^  Faruxr: — ^The  remedy  nreaftribed  by  one  of 
^ur  correspondents  is  much  litre  one  I  once  heard 
Vom  a  celebrated  physician. 

A  particular  friend  of  mine,  an  eminent  profea- 
sor  and  president  of  a  medical  college,  and  withd' 
a  popular  man,  particularly  with  the  ladies,  for 
his  varied  knowledge,  social  qualities,  love  and 
knowledgeof  botany,  flowers,  Ac.  &c. ,  was  oonvenh 
in^  with  a  bevy  of  young  ladies.  Among  other 
thmgn  he  told  them  they  could  eat  as  many  onions 
as  they  pleased,  and  by  eating  another  article  a]l 
the  eilect  would  be  so  neutrali^  that  no  one  wouM 
suspect  they  had  ever  seen  one.  Their  curioeitf 
was  excited,  and  all  were  anxious  to  hear  the  rem- 
edjr.  The  professor  gravely  told  them  that  after 
eating  a  hearty  meal  of  onions,  they  should  eat  a 
quantity  of  garlics. 

Now  if  yoar  correspondent  had  a  large  plat  af 
Autumnal  manowlat  squashes  or  cheese  pumpkiaa 
*-4uid  they  were  attatdced  by  an  array  of  stripad 
bugs— what  would  he  dol  Certainly ,  aceordinr  ta 
his  theory,  not  plant  melons  and  cueumben 
among  them. 

A  more  certain  remedy  for  bugs  may  be  found 
in  simple  yellow  Scotch  mufl^—- just  sprinkle  it  oa 
their  leaves — ^it  will  not  injure  them,  and  thevs 
will  be  at  once  a  general  stampede  amon^  ihi 
"- —     I  have  tried  it  neariy  twenty  years  withoni 

0.  GOODEUS. 

BwrUn§Um,  Vt.,  1863. 
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WHAT  A  GAEBEH  BHOVU)  IB. 

The  wood-cut  accompanTing  this  article  repre- 
sents the  same  plot  of  ground  as  did  the  one 
in  the  hist  week's  paper,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  former  was,  tis  too  many  are,  inconve- 
nient and  ugly  ;  the  latter  is  arranged  with  an  eje 
to  both  convenience  and  beauty.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  many  may  not  criticise  tiie  present  ar- 
rangement, but  all  must  admit  that  the  mere  lines, 
irrespective  of  filling,  present  more  agraeable  and 
harmonious  combinations  to  the  educated  eye, 
than  those  of  the  former  ^lan.  Doubtless,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  description  accompanying  that 
engraving  was  unfair,  for  there,  all  things  are 
dirty,  ill-kept  and  in  confusion,  qualifying  cir- 
cumstances which  would  destroy  the  beauty  of 
any  place ;  I  admit  that  I  did  show  the  dark  side, 
and  designedly,  f<w  any  one  can  make  sneh  allow- 
anoes  for  the  better  asthe  more  or  less  manifest  ne- 
cessity of  the  example  before*  them  demands.  In 
the  former  case  we  nave  seen  that  when  the  pro- 
prietor wished  to  take  his  vrife  to  ride,  or  to 
church,  she  must  either  get  in  at  the  bam,  or  else, 
after  driving  out  through  the  gate  at  the  end  of 
the  fimn  row!  to  the  front  entrance  he  will  there 
take  her  in  ;  on  his  return,  he  witt  drop  her,  rain 
or  shine,  at  the  same  place,  to  open  the  gate,  and 
dodee  the  drops  np  the  loi%  path,  or  she  most 
liold  his  horse,  whilst  he  c^ns  the  peat  sate, 
•etting  oat  in  the  bam,  run  for  the  Dack  door. 
Am  will  be  readily  ssen,  the  carved  road,/,  does 
•way  with  this  neoessity ;  here  there  is  but  one 
Mie,  and  from  the  carriage  to  either  the  front  or 
mek  door  is  but  a  i^ort  distance ;  or  should  ho 
wish  to  leave  a  barrel  of  flour  at  the  kitchen,  it 
is  but  a  short  distance  to  carry  or  roll  it,  without 
being  obliged  to  cut  up  the  grass. 

So,  too,  the  paths  through  the  garden,  to  lead 
firom  the  house  and  bam ;  they  all  bend  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  oflkr  the  readiest  means  of  exit  and 
entrance,  without  leaving  sharp  comers  to 'be  cut 


The  long,  stnught  path  up  to  the  front  door, 
rendering  the  house  and  its  contents  viuble  each 
time  the  door  was  opened,  is  gone,  and  Uie  few 
trees,  indicated,  have  broken  off  the  direct  sight 
firom  the  street,  whilst  the  flower  beds.  A,  offer  a 
pleasinff  object  to  the  eye,  when  we  step  out  in 
the  oocf  summer  mcurning  to  breathe  the  fresh  air, 
or  listen  to  the  birds.  To  the  house  have  been  ad- 
ded the  porch  and  verandahs,  ^j  affbrdiqg  a  cool 
promenade  morning,  evening  and  mid-day,  and  not 
only  screening  the  windows  from  the  hot  sun,  but 
irhexi  festooned  with  vines,fumishing  more  beauty 
than  any  other  possible  ornament. 

Moreover,  verandahs  or  piazzas,  when  trellised 
with  wood,  or  better,  a  oheap  arrangement  of 
wire,  ofier  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the 
growth  of  the  grape,  giving  both  beauty  and  fruit, 
or  the  woodbine  with  its  nch  summer  green,  and 
autumn  red  foliage,  or  the  honeysuckle  with  its 
luscious  fragrance,  or  the  roses  of  every  hue  and 
shape.  Where  taste  has  been  dovek>ped  for  such 
ornaments,  and  the  commoner  vines  have  been 
used,  the  Wistaria  with  its  million  clusters  of 
purple  blossoms,  or  the  strong,  sturdy  Begnonia 
make  a  delightful  variety. 

The  best  vines  for  common  use  are  the  grape, 
(Iiabella)  the  clematis,  woodbine,  (Ampetoptts,) 


the  monthly  trumpet  honeysuckles,  and  the  haidj 
roses;  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
for  beauty,  fragi«Aoe,  fruit,  and  immediate  onu^ 
ment,  the  dilferent  varieties  of  vines  ate  «nsu»- 
passed.  Could  I  have  but  one  division  of  omamesk' 
UU  vegekUion^  I  should  iake  vines ;  and  when  frof^ 
erlf  arranged  on  the  house j  the  dread  of  injury  to 
the  wood  is  entirely  unfounded.  The  entranos  |^is 
is  earned  a  little  back  from  the  road,  which  pvsa 
oreater  ease  of  access,  and  admits  the  tying  a 
horse  aside  from  the  street. 

We  do  away  vrith  the  pile  of  manure,  altogsth- 
er,  bv  digging  a  cellar  to  the  bam,  and  cover  the 
sfnaUf  outside  fig-sty^  with  shrubs  and  vines ;  we 
also  have  put  some  vines  about  the  bam;  ptoba" 
bly  the  grape. 

Flower  beds,  A,  me  cut  out  of  the  grass,  and 
should  be  kept  well  filled  with  flowers  of  a  oai- 
form  si2S  and  time  of  flowering ;  those  directly  m 
front  of  the  house  may  be  planted  with  a  vanety 
of  bulbs  which  wiU  b^tn  to  bloom  as  soon  as  tfate 
snow  is  off  (Snowdrops)  and  end  onl^  with  the 
frost ;  the  interspaces  may  be  filled  with  annnak^ 
gilly flowers,  gilia,  mignionette,  9oc.  The  groope 
directly  under  the  windows  are  ornamental  shruoK 
perhaps  no  more  satisfactory  outlay  ciyi  be  made 
than  in  a  judicious  selection  of  flowering  shmbs ; 
— gei  those  varieties  that  will  begin  to  iSoom  ear- 
ly (Cydcuia,)  and  leave  off  late,  (Althea ;)  get  roe- 
es  that  do  not  blossom  once  only  in  the  season »  (old 
fogies,)  bnt  remordents,  and  perpetnab  that  irill 
flower  every  month. 

So,  too,  with  flowers ;  get  perennials  as  much 
as  possible,  and  thereby  avoid  the  necessity  of  re- 
peated plantings:  such  flowers  and  shrubs  give  the 
greatest  amount  cf  return  for  the  least  amount  of 
trouble.  The  groups  of  trees,  from  the  middle  of 
the  west  ride,3to  the  upper  comer  of  the  east, 
should  be  entirelv  ornamental,  mostly  deciduous^ 
but  a  fair  intermixture  of  evergreens ;  the  best  and 
cheapest  Evergreens  are  Hemlocks  and  White  Pine; 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  Norway  Spruce  of 
whose  beauty  few  can  have  any  conception  who 
have  not  seen  it ; — the  Arbor  Yitaa  is  well  enough 
in  the  shade  and  as  a  hedge,  but  never  makes  a 
beautiful  tree.  From  the  deciduous  trees,  select 
those  which  have  the  most  beauty  of  spray,  other 
things  being  equal,  for  remember  you  are  to  see 
them  through  winter,  and  do  not  care  to  be  look- 
ing at  a  lot  of  stubbed  and  blunt  ends  for  six 
months,  when  you  might  be  feasting  your  ey^ 
with  the  most  elezant  and  graceful  combinations 
of  buds,  twiss  and  branches;  for  this, as  for  many 
other  qualities,  the  American  Elm  takes  precedence; 
but  be  very  carrful  not  to  scrape  the  bark  of  your  or- 
namental trees,  daubing  th*im  afterwards  with  any 
vile  condfinations  of  Ume^  sulphur  and  mud  to  kill  the 
bugs,  thus  destroying  one  of  the  chief  est  beauties  of 
the  trees f  without  doing  any  good,  and  too  often 
causmg  much  injury.  In  the  little  green  patch 
by  tne  back  door  may  be  sot  one  or  more  orna- 
mental  trees,  as  a  protection  to  the  shed,  and  a 
shade  to  the  windows  of  the  back  side  of  the 
house  ;  the  same  also  at  the  comer  of  the  bam, 
and  in  the  bend  of  the  carriage  rood  opposite. 

In  the  garden  and  other  unoccupieci  grounds 
may  be  planted  all  kinds  of  frait  trees,  the  more 
the  better,  as  far  as  the  room  will  permit ;  in  a 
small  place,  dwarf  varieties  of  pear  are  best  for 
their  early  maturitv ;  and  as  apples  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  room,  wUhiut  compofiuively  hltle  profii^ 
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a.  HouB«. 
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d.  B&rn  and  Cellar 

«.  Pig-sty. 


/.  Mala  Carriage  Road. 

r.  Path  to  front  door. 

k.  Flower  Beds. 

t.  Kitchen  Oarden  and  Orchard. 

J,  Yerandahs. 


it  will  1)6  b88t  to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  increase 
the  other  kinds  ;  beside  the  fences  and  paths,  set 
currants,  gooseberries  and  raspberries ;  of  the  two 
former,  the  tree  varieties  are  best,  as  they  do  not 
sucker.  Ilavin^  thus  given  a  detailed  account  of 
the  necessary  changes,  I  will  close  with  reitera- 
ting that  however  pleasing  the  arrangement  of 
lines,  trees  and  nowers  is  in  itself,  it  is  ab- 
solutely nothing,  unless  the  owner  is  ever  ac- 
tive in  keeping  tlie  whole  place  in  a  state  of  repair ; 
nothing  can  tompensfite  for  the  absence  oj  neatness. 
We  may  have  been  deceived,  and  have  purchaited 
almost  worthless  varieties  of  trees  and'  shrubs, 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  allowing  them  when 
planted  to  become  a  disgrace  to  the  sarden  ;  if 
good  for  nothing,  pull  them  up,  and  if  unable  to 
buy  others,  let  the  green  grass  fill  their  places ; 
if  possible  to  disencumber  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  the  greater  or  less  first  cost  constitutes  cheap- 
ness, believe  the  experience  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  that  it  is  never  economy  to  buy  iH-shaped, 
unhealthy  trees  J  or  bad  varieties  because  they  are  sold 
low ;  nor  yet  that  it  is  good  economy  to  get  trees 
&c.,  from  the  woodsj  because  they  cost  ^nothing  ; 
taking  into  account  the  first  cost  of  getting  them, 
the  long  time  they  stand,  almost  bare  poles,  and 
the  usually  inferior  shapes  they  assume  when 
they  do  grow  after  much  pruning  and  coaxing, 
nur^ry  trees  are  far  best  and  cheapest,  I  have  no 
time  to  enter  upon  the  minutse  of  roots  and  branch- 
es to  prove  this,  as  may  easily  be  done,  but  must 
leave  that  for  the  future.  In  respect  to  gates  and 
fences,  build  the  cheapest  consistent  with  strength, 
the  most  unpretending  and  unobtrusive, for  there  is 
no  surer  indieation  of  bad  taste  and  pretensions, 
than  a  costly  carpenter *s  monument  of  white  pine 
and  white  paint.  Make  the  fence  simple,  of  good 
but  cheap  material  (rustic  poles t?cry  good!)  and 
then  paint  it  a  dark  color  ;  why  cover  your  fences 
■with  white,  so  aa-to  force  your  boundary  lines  on 


your  own  and  every  one's  else  eye,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  direct  violation  of  the  harmonies 
of  nature  ;  the  same  may  be,  and  has  been  said  of 
painting  houses.  What  can  be  more  glaring  and 
disagreeable  in  a  hot  day  than  the  sunny  side  of 
a  white  house,  dazzling  the  eye,  as  much  as  the 
sun  ?  Vines  and  trees  relieve  the  glare,  somewhat, 
but  the  jefiect  is  almost  always  forced  and  unnat 
ural. 

Is  the  argument  of  the  durability  of  white, 
{even  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  more  lasting  than  other 
colors)  enough  ?  Did  any  man  ever  wear  iron  , 
pants  and  coat  for  their  durability  ?  If  durability 
IS  the  aim,  build  of  stone,  when  you  will  get  it, 
and  harmony  of  colors  at  the  same  time. 

Finiilly,  we  all  remember  that  neatness,  order 
and  beauty  outside,  indicates  the  same  within; 
and  to  quote  from  a  learned  European,  **the  care 
of  flowers  and  cultivation  of  plants,  do  not  merely 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  health ;  they 
soften  the  passions,  and  elevate  the  taste  above  the 
affairs  of  cvery-day  life.  In  the  home  around 
which  we  see  a  well  kept  garden,  internal  order 
almost  always  prevails ;  ana  where  there  is  a  flow- 
er stand  outside,  there  is  almost  always  a  book 
shelf  within."  R.  Morris  CoPELAin).    • 

Roxbury,  March  24, 1854. 


Extraordinary  Exotic. — A  fine  specimen  of  a 
magnificent  tree,  recently  introduced  into  this 
country  from  California,  is  now  growing  in  the 
neighbiorhood  of  Exeter,  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Jeitch.  This  tree,  from  its  extraordinary  height 
and  large  dimensions,  may  well  be  termed  the 
monarch  of  the  Oalifomian  forest ;  it  grows  in  a 
solitary  district  on  the  elevated  slopes  ofthe  Sierra 
Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  from  the  lev- 
el ofthe  sea.  From  80  to  90  treee  exist,  all  with 
in  the  ciz^oit  of  a  nule,  and  varying  from  250  feet 
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to  320  feet  in  height,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  in  di- 
ameter. The  cones  are  about  two  inches  an<]l  a 
quarter  long,  and  two  inches  across  at  the  thickest 
part ;  the  trunk  of  one  tree,  which  Messrs.  Veitch's 
ooUeotor  (Mr.  Lobb)  saw  felled,  was  perfectly  sol- 
id, from  the  8apwo<>d  to  the  oentre,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  concentric  rines,  its  age 
has  been  estimated  at  3,000  years.  Of  this  vege- 
table monster  21  feet  of  the  bark,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  have  been  put  in  the  natural 
K>rm  in  Ssm  Francisco  for  exhibition ;  it  there 
forms  a  spacious  carpeted  room, and  cohiain  a  pia- 
no, with  seats  for  40  persons.  On  one  occasion 
140  children  were  aomitted  without  inconve- 
ienee. 


sownro  clover  seed. 

Where  clover  seed  was  omitted  in  laying  down 
lands  to  grass  last  fall,  it  may  very  properly  be 
done  now,  and  probably  with  complete  success. 
Our  own  opinions  on  the  subject  are  well  sustained 
in  the  article  below  from  the  Philadelphia  Doliar 
Newspaper, 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  the  last  number  of 
the  "  Newspmer^'*^  as  to  the  best  time^  to  sow 
clover-seed,  I  remark  that  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  spring  or  winter  is  the  best  time,  for  the  fol- 
lovnnff  reasons :  Clover  sown  in  the  fall,  is  apt  to 
be  killed;  First. — ^By  the  dry  weather  wnich 
usually  prevails  in  October  and  November.  Second . 
If  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  the  clover  should 
(rata  start,  the  action  of  the  frost  would  be  more 
Bable  to  destroy  the  young  and  tender  roots,  es- 
pecially in  a  clay  soil,  where  I  have  seen  the  clover 
drawn  entirely  from  the  ground,  by  the  expannon 
of  the  soil  from  freauent  freezing  and  thawing.  I 
have  always  succeeded  by  sowing  in  March.  The 
first  good  snow  that  falls  in  the  month  of  March, 
sow  your  seed,  and,  as  you  can  see  it  on  the  snow, 
you  can  sow  it  more  evenly  than  when  sown  on  the 
ground,  and  when  the  snow  melts,  it  leaves  the 
ground  soft  and  moist,  and  the  seed  is  buried  even- 
\j  at  the  proper  depth.  When  the  first  warm 
weather  comes  it  springs  up  and  becomes  sufficient- 
ly vigorous  to  live  through  the  succeeding  fall  and 
winter. 

PLUMS-THE  CUBCULIO. 

Sir  : — ^As  I  am  a  reader  of  vour  Weekly  Tribune^ 
J  saw  a  statement  in  your  Address  at  our  StAte 
Fair  wherein  you  mention  that  Dr.  R.  T.  Under- 
hiU,  of  your  State,  succeeded  in  saving  his  Plums 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Ourculio  by  planting  his 
trees  so  as  to  have  them  hang  over  water.  Now, 
eince  every  one  has  not  such  a  situation,  I  will 
mention  how  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Mather,  of  Goshen, 
20  miles  south-east  of  this  place,  suooeeded  in  sav- 
ing his  Plums  this  season.  After  having  tried 
many  ineffectual  remedies,  and  when  the  C&rculio 
had  already  commenced  its  work,  he  mixed  sul- 
phur and  lard  with  a  little  Scotch  snuff  and  rubbed 
it  freely  upon  the  body  and  branches  of  his  trees. 
Li  a  few  ^ys  the  Ourculio  had  all  left.  The  oon- 
•equenee  was  that  he  had  such  a  crop  of  Plums 
that  he  was  obliged  to  prop  up  the  bnmcheB  to 
keep  them  from  weaking  off. 

I  shall  try  the  remedj^  next  season.  If  you  think 
the  recipe  worth  printing,  vou  can  do  so.  I  sao 
no  good  reason  wny  it  wlU  not  do  as  well  for 


others  as  fbr  Mr.  Mathews. — ^Rbcben  Crafin,  in 

N,  Y.  Tribune. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

LAEV JE  OF  THE  CRAVE  ELT. 

Sdcon  Brown,  Esq.: — ^DearSir — Yesterday,  Mr. 
Flint  brought  tome  the  bottle  of  grubs,  which  yon 
sent  by  him.  He  said  that  thej  were  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  on  snow  m  Concord  lately, 
and  that  they  were  alive  when  taken ;  but  they 
were  dead  when  received. 

They  are  of  a  livid  or  pale  brownish  color,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  thickest  at  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body,  and  tapering  towards  the  other  end. 
Above  the  vent,  there  is  a  kind  of  coronet  of  short 
spines,  four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  others, 
and  the  latter  are  black  at  the  points.  Thesenabe 
are  the  larvsB  or  young  of  some  xind  of  crano-ly  or 
Tipula,  and  resemble  the  figures/>f  the  larvse  of 
the  European  Tipidacomidva  and  TimUaoleraeea, 
two  species  vulairly  called  daddy  lon^legs,  in 
England,  and  well  luiown  there  for  their  mjury,in 
the  larvae  state,  to  the  grass-roots  of  meadows.  In 
the  volume  of  '^Insect  iSansformations"  belonginjE 
to  the  ^'library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  wifl 
be  found  a  short  account  of  the  European  insects 
above  named,  pages  252  to  255  inclusive,  to  which 
I  b^  to  refer  you.  The  Concord  grubs,  like  their 
European  prototypes,  probablv  lived  in  the  ground 
upon  the  roots  of  grasses.  How  they  came  to  be 
dislodged  from  their  quarters  I  cannot  tell. 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

TBADDTOB  WiLUAM  HaRKIS. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  16, 1854. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer, 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  BUTTER  COME. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  noticed  in  your  valuable  paper 
of  Feb.  18th,  1854,  an  article  headed  *<  Why  don't 
the  butter  comeV  I  have  waited  until  now  to 
see^  if  some  one  would  not  give  the  information 
which  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wklles,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
inquired  for ;  I  would  inform  Mr.  Welles  that  I 
suppose  it  is  a  species  of  gar|et  that  troubles  his 
cows.  I  have  been  in  trouble  hke  his  several  times, 
and  have  as  many  times  found  that  a  kittle  nitre, 
commonly  called  salt-petre,  administered  to  my 
cows  occasionally,  has  been  an  effectual  remedv; 
in  a  dose  not  more  than  a  table-spoon  even  full, 
^ven  every  other  day,  for  two  or  three  times;  it 
IS  equally  effectual  in  summer  as  in  winter ;  pul- 
verise it  and  give  it  in  grain  or  meal. 

E.  Marsh. 

MontpeUer,  Vt.,  March  13, 1854. 


Elastic  H6rse  Shoe. — ^We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  day  has  been  exercised 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  animal  of  all  others 
the  most  worthy  of  such  regard.  Mr.  J.  0. 
Jones  has  invented  and  patented,  and  is  now  man- 
ufie^cturing  in  this  dty,  an  Elastic  Horse  Shoe, 
which  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  seen  and 
used  it  as  an  effectual  preventive  for  all  the  trou- 
bles to  the  feet  of  the  norse  which  are  caused  by 
constant  concussion  npon  stone  pavanents  and 
hard  roads.  The  shoe  is  made  of  German  spring 
steel,  with  India  rubber  inseated  in  the  heels  to 
give  it  ehaticity.— 2Va»«/&r. 
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F»r  (Ae  ifew  Engltmd  Farmer. 

TKBXTHB  nr  HBW  BVOUUrD— ITO.  4. 

I  torn  aside  this  week  from  the  regular  series  of 
papers  on  New  England  farming,  to  answer  *' Ac- 
rioola,"  who  puts  to  me  in  your  paper  of  the  11th 
instant,  the  following  inquiry : 

««WiU  your  oomspondent  ^D.  C  inform  your 
Naders  in  what  respwU  the  New  England  farmer 
oaanot  compete  with  the  Western  farmer,  whether 
in  the  profits  or  amount  of  produce  V ' 

On  a  close  examination  of  this  qnestion,  it  ap- 
pears to  he  extremely  indefinite,  and  perhaps  it 
mayhesaidtobenoquestionati^.  The  "profits'* 
of  &nning  are  so   neoessariiv   inTolrea  in  the 
«*amount^  produce"  raised,  tnat  the  twothin^ 
cannot  be  separated,  and  therefore  do  not  admit 
of  a  separate  consideration,  or  of  any  direct  com- 
parison. I  might,  therefore,  with  entire  respect  to 
'<Agricola,"  abstain  from  any  argument  upon  the 
Bub^t,  till  he  presents  the  point  of  his  difficulty 
in  a  more  tangible  form,  or  in  a  shape  which  in- 
voItcs  some  logical  consistency  and  some  real  is- 
sue.   How  can  any  man  institute  any  comparison 
between  Eastern  and  Western  fiurminff,  so  as  to 
show  whether  the  formercan  "compete^'  with  the 
latter,  unless  the  ''profits"  of  both  are  estimated, 
and  how  can  such  an  estimate  be  made,  unless 
the  ''amount  produced,"  at  the  East  and  West,Te- 
speotavely,  be  taken  into  the  aooountl    If  the 
JBulem  fiunner  can  raise  one  bushel  of  com  as 
ehmply  as  the  Western,  after  the  difference  of  in- 
tecest  in  their  landed  investments— the  difference 
in  the  price  of  labor  and  other  expenses,  the  dif- 
ftrcBoe  in  the  prices  which  they  get  for  the  buish- 
ei,when  it  is  sold,  are  considered ;  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  stand  on  the  same  level,  because  the 
muoh  greater '  ^amount* '  which  the  Western  fisitmer 
can  raise  on  his  more  numerous  and  richer  acres,^ 
majjT  most  materially  affect  their  rdative  incomes. 
It  IB  an  admitted  fact  that  a  farmer  here  who 
raises  seventy-five  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  re- 
alizes a   greatep  percentage  of  profit,  than  his 
neighbor  who  raises  only  for^ huahelB  to  the  acre, 
for   the  expenses  to  the  one,  relatively  to  the 
^^ amount  product,'*  are  less  than  those  to  the 
other.    It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  all  regard 
those  farmers  in  New  England,  who  always  raise 
the  largest  crops  on  the  same  number  of  acres,  as 
the  best  fiurmers.    They  are  the  best  farmers  eith- 
er bemuse  their  lands  are  the  host,  or  because  they 
are  cultivated  the  best,  or  both.     On  either  sup- 
position, they  are  the  best  farmers,  because  ihey 
bring  about  the  greatest  results,  relatively  to  the 
expenses  they  incur. 

Precisely  so  it  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  or  as  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  the  Western  farmer,  only 
that  the  Western  has  this  immense  additional  ad- 
vantage in  his  hands,  he  can  put  man^more  acres 
every  year  into  com,  relatively  to  the  Ikistem  far- 
mer, than  the  best  Eastern  farmers  can  ,'rehitively 
to  their  competing  neighbors,  J^he  "profits^'  of 
fiuming,  then,  both  at  the  Eiuat  and  thoiWest,  are 
BO  intimately  connected  with,  or  rather  so  indisso- 
lubly  involved  in  the  "amaunt  pTOdnced,"  that 
no  intelligent  or  intelligible  argument  can  be  in- 
stituted TOtween  them, ' 

But  I  would  recall  the  attention  of  "Agricola" 
to  the  real  and  obvious  meaning  of  my  argument, 
on  which  his  inquiry  is  based.  I  did  not  say  that 
the  New  England  farmer  cannot,  under  any  dr- 
cumstances,  successfully  compete  with  the  West- 


em,  but  that  he  cannot  do  so,  without  bringing 
to  his  aid  the  helps  of  science,  and  of  superiorindus- 
tiy  and  skill.  Summoning  these  to  his  assistsKce, 
he  will  approximate  much  more  nearly  to  his 
Western  competitor,  in  valuable  results,  if  hedosB 
not  actually  exceed  him.  "Agricola,"  therefore, 
has  presented  a  question  which,  in  its  own  terms, 
is  logically  absurd,  and  one  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  my  argument,  considered  in  the  conditiooB 
in  i^oh  it  is  stated. 

But,  waiving  both  these  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  making  any  direct  reply  to  his  inquiry,  there 
are  certain  well  authenticated  and  stubborn  fiusts, 
which  throw  much  light  upon  the  general  subject 
under  consideration  Mtween  us. 

In  the  reports  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  P^ 
tents  for  the  year  1852,  by  some  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent farmers  in  New  England  and  the  Western 
States,  they  state  the  average  amount  of  wheat 
and  com  raised  to  the  acre,  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities, and  also  the  cost  of  production.    There  is 
a  singular  and  wide  discrepancy  in  the  resuUs, 
among  the  fiumers  of  Maine  and  Vemont,  for 
example,  and  an  equal  want  of  agreement  among 
the  farmers  at  the  West,  as  to  the  average  amount 
raised  per  acre;  and  the  expense  of  producing  the 
same.    These  statistics  are  therefore  by  no  means 
so  accurate  and  reliable  as  they  should  be,,  and 
yet  some  conclusions,  approximative  to  the  tmth, 
can  be  gathered  from  them.  By  a  somewhat  carc- 
M  collation  of  these  numerous  and  discrepant  re- 
ports, we  come,  I  apprehend,  to  this  general  re- 
sult.   With  regard  to  the  article  of  xoheat,  in  our 
imperfect  and  generally  unscientific  methods  of 
cuUivating  the  soil,  we  make  no  approach  to  a 
successful  o(»npetition  with  the  Western  fitrmer, 
either  as  it  refnrds  the  amount  raised,  or  the  cost 
per  bushd.    New  England  does  not  raise  one  Z^- 
tieth  part  of  the  wheat  which  is  consumed  by  her 
own  population.    We  should  undoubtedly  raise  a 
much  larger  quantity,  if  it  could  be  done  profit* 
ably,  but  it  cannot  be  done  profitably,  so  long 
as  ouiTmodes  of  cultivation  are  69I  iniT)crfect,  and 
the  Western  soils  continue  to  be  so  highly  adapted 
to  its  production.    It  is  most  manifest,  therefore, 
that  ^ow  fineland  d^es  not  now  successfully  com- 
pete with   the  West  in  the  raising  of  wheat, 
* 'either  in  the  projSts  or  tbnouni  of  produce, ^^ 

In  respect  to  coin,  pork,  beef,  hides,  wool,  live 
hogs,  butter  and  cheese,  we  stand  in  a  somewhat 
better  relation  to  the  West,  though  the  immense 

?[uantLtiGS  of  these  articles  which  find  their  way 
rom  beyond  the  Hudson  to  the  Eastern  markets, 
willastonish  any  one  who  will  examine  the  stati^ 
tical  retums  on  the  subject.  Of  all  these  axdclee 
we  import  for  our  own  consumption  a  far  greatei^ 
amount,  than  we  export  of  out  own  production,  * 
for  the  consumption  of  others .  Indeed ,  we  export 
none  at  all  of  our  own  producing.  In  not  one  of 
these  important  articles  of  living,  do  the  farmers 
in  New  England  supply  our  own  wants,  much 
less  do  we  have  any  to  spare  for  our  neighbors  in 
Ohio,  WiscoMjn,  Virginia,  New  York,  lieland  or 
^gland.  So  long,  therefore,  as  our  present  mode 
of  cultivation  continues,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sum 
in  mid  heaven,  that  notwithstanding  the  higher 
prices  which  obtain  in  New  England.,,  wo  can 
never  BuccessfuUy  compete  with  pur  Western 
friends,  in  any  of  the  great*  branches  of  agricul- 
ture. That  can  be  done,  only  by  superior  science, 
greater  skill  and  more  untirine  industrv.  n  c 
WoftAom,  JVfarc*,  1854.  J'     ^'^  ^^ 
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BEVIE  W  OF  THE  PAST  AHD  THE  P&E8- 
E^  COHDITION  OF  AOBICULTUBE. 

I  propoae,  in  mj  fint  Report,  to  vefview  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  Agriculture  of  Mas- 
sachusette.  The  post  will  be  found,  it  is  thought, 
full  of  interest  and  instruction ;  the  present,  full 
of  enoourajB^ement  and  hope.  The  ducuBsion  of 
•I)ecial  subjects  will  be  left  to  a  future  occasion, 
with  the  exception  of  such  suggestions  as  seem  to 
apring  naturally  from  the  facts  stated.  Thisseems, 
indeed,  to  be  the  only  course  which  can  be  pursued. 
Previous  to  the  organintion  of  the  present  Board, 
there  has  been  no  permanent  departmentor  public 
officer,  whose  special  dutj  it  was  to  collect  the  facts 
fMoesBary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  various  societies  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Agriculture  among  us.  The  principal 
object  of  the  Boord,  during  the  past  year,  has  ac- 
cordingly been  to  procure  the  desired  information. 
It  is  these  doings,  which  I  now  have  the  h<mor  to 
report  for  your  consideration. 

We  cannot,  without  some  little  reflection,  make 
full  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  We  must  re- 
member that  they  exchanged  a  country  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization, — and  notwithstanding  its 
rude  tillage  and  its  lam  tracts  of  luunciosed 
moors,  probably  better  cmtivated  than  any  other 
on  the  globe, — for  one  entirely  new  to  them,  with 
a  climate  and  soil  unlike  any  which  they  had 
known  before.  They  were  to  begin  a  life  in  which 
their  previous  experience  could  afford  them  little 
or  no  aid,^  in  a  wilderness  which  was  to  be  sub- 
dued by  their  own  hands  in  the  midst  of  a  thous- 
and obstacles.  The  system  of  cultivation  which 
they  had  learned  and  practised  in  their  own  land, 
would  not  serve  them  here.  They  were  to  start 
anew,  and  acquire,  painfully  and  laboriously,  tiie 
knowledge  which  was  applicable  to  their  new  sit- 
uation. If  we  find  their  progress  to  be  slow,  let 
us  not  wonder  that  it  was  so ;  we  should  rather 
wonder  that  they  advanced  at  aU,  or  evAk  that 
they  did  not  pensh  in  the  wildemesi  amid  the  pri- 
vations and  the  sufferings  of  Vinter. 

For  many  months  after  their  arrival,  they  had 
no  beasts  of  burden ;  when  A  last  a  few  cows  were 
brought  over  from  the  mother  country,*  they  were 
Doorly  fed  on  coarse  meadow  hay,  and  often  died 
from  exposure  and  want  of  suitable  food,  or  fell  a 
prey  to  the  wolves  iind  the  Indians.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties  aud  expense  of  importation,  the 
price  was  so  hij^h  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  many,  even  m  moderate  circumstances.  A  red 
calf  soon  came  to  be  cheaper  than  a  black  one,  on 
account  of  the  greater  probability  of  its  being  mis- 
taken for  a  deer  and  killed  by  the  wolves.  When 
cows  were  so  high  as  to  sell  in  1636,  at  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  pounds  sterling,  and  oxen  at  forty 
Bounds  a  pair,  a  quart  of  new  mUk  could  be  bought 
fer  a  penny,  and  four  eggs  at  the  same  price. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  cattle 
of  that  time,  even  in  England,  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  beautiful  animals  now  seen  there 
The  ox  of  that  day  was  small,  ill-sbaped,  and  in 

*Xh«  flnt  cattle  were  importod  by  MAwnd  WbmVm,  In  Um 
iWp  CWrtF,  March,  1694.  HaTlng'l^en^l  ^m  iSit^ 
ttjtP^mimtt  Cok»v,  he  broofht  »t«  fcor  •nlmUi,  toi  o 
raeh  were  heifers.  One  anUmity  mjs  Uiqr  aniTed  in  the  •hto 
Jtmn^  Ihe  Snt  vojage  of  which  waa  made  In  ISSSt  bat  there  eaa 

t!LSL^^^^t^S!^  "*^  ^^  the  ttoe  of  the  dtotri- 
MUooof  catue  In  1637,  oame  In  a  tobaeiiiMDt  vojaga  mada  bj 


eveiy  way  inferior  to  the  ox  of  the  pvssent  time. 
The  sheep  has,  since  then,  been  improved  to  an 
equal,  or  even  greater  extent,  both  in  form  and 
siie,  and  the  fineness  and  value  of  its  wool.  The 
draught  horse,  so  serviceable  on  the  farm,  long 
the  pride  of  London,  and  now  equally  of  Bosfton, 
and  the  noble  breed  of  race  horses,  so  oelebnited 
for  their  fleetness,  were  not  then  known.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  appreciate  fully  the  changes,  which  the 
mcreased  attention  to  agriculture  has  effected  id 
domestic  animals,  even  within  the  last  century. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
average  gross  weight  of  the  neat  cattle  brought  for 
sale  to  the  SmitUield  market,  was  not  over  three 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  and  that  of  sheep, 
twenty-eight  pounds.  The  averaee  weisht  of  the 
former,  is  now  over  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  of 
the  latter,  over  eighty  pounds.  On  account  of  the 
high  price  of  cattle  at  that  period,  and  the  risks 
to  which  they  were  to  be  exposed,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  settlers  purchased  even  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  animals  then  known  in  England. 
Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we  may  easuy  im- 
agine that  the.first  cattle  imported  into  New  liug- 
land,  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

Nor  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  agricultural 
implements  the  least  of  the  obstacks  which  the 
eany  settlers  had  to  encounter.  iSome  were  im- 
ported from  tiM  mother  country,  but  all  oouldnot 
obtain  them  in  this  way.  The  only  metal  to  be 
had  was  made  of  bog  ore,  very  brittle,  and  liabb 
to  break  and  put  a  stop  to  a  day's  work.  The  im- 
plements of  agriculture  seem,  tor  the  most  part, 
to  have  been  made  from  this  metal,  and  with  com- 
paratively little  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  destgned.  £ven  those  imnorted  from 
the  mother  oountry  were  not  only  or  the  rudest 
constmotion,  but  were  also  extremely  heavy  and 
unwieldy ;  for  the  men  of  that  time  had  not  die* 
covered  the  art  of  diminishing  weight  without  les- 
sening strength.  The  process  of  casting  steel  WM 
not  invented  till  more  than  a  century  later,  (1750) 
and  thfln  it  was  kept  a  secret  in  Sheffield  for  some 
years.  The  number  and  variety  of  implemeDts 
have  been  infinitely  increased,  even  within  the  laet 
half  dentnry,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  moreadvaneed 
husbandry,  to  which,  indeed,  these  mechanical  im- 
provements have,  in  their  turn,  laxgely  oontriba- 
ted.* 

It  is  true  that  the  Pilgrims,  on  their  arrival  in 
this  country,  had  the  benefit  of  the  plants  at  that 
time  <mltivated  and  used  as  food  by  the  Indians, 
yet  they  were  whc^ly  unaccustomed  to  these,  md 
were  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  using  them  as  food, 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  cultivation.  Indian 
com,  the  staffs  product,  and  the  pride  of  Ameri- 
ca, had  never  been  seen  by  them.  Pumpkins, 
les,  potatoes  and  tobacco,  were  almost  equalr 
ly  strange  to  them.f 


forty  «1«^< 


*  The  ooloniata  do  not  Mem  to  hare  beat  provided  with  plem  i 
for  we  And  that  twelH  yean  after  the  landing  at  Pljrmoath,  the 
fhmen  about  Boatoti,  hariag  no  plows,  were  obliged  to  httmk  vp 
the  bofltea  with  tMr  haodi  and  hoea,  to  prepare  their  landf  te 
colUTatfon ;  and  ejren  so  late  aa  163T,  there  were  bnt  thtr^ 

en  pl9Wi  In  the  whole  State.  It  was  the  enstoni,  even  to  a 
w«ch  faler  period.  Ibr  one  owni^  a  pkvw,  to  do  BOH  of  taa  plov- 
ingtaiatownigoiiigaboQtfrqBsoiiepafior  the  town  to  aooltar. 
Tbe  town  often  paid  a  hoonty  to  one  who  wooM  boy  and  keep  a 
ptow  In  repair,  to  do  woife  to  this  way 

t  The  potato  waa  ••  tare  In  Xi«laad  at  the  beftantng  «f  tta 
17th  oentnry,  as  to  be  serred  np  only  in  reiy  snaU  qnaatitks. 
Itifas  sold  at  two  sfaflllnge  a  ponnd,  for  the  goeen's  toble,  and 
waa  need  aa  a  ft«lt,hak«d  toto  piea,aeaaoned  with  aplea  sai 
wjae,  iwHistliBei  satsa  with  ai^at. 
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When  their  neceadtiw  tenghft  them  the  yalue 
of  thaw  i^aatB,  they  were  not  dow  in  adopting 
the  Indian  methods  of  cultivating  them.  As  the 
general  caltavation,  in  tho  ooloniee,  continued 
much  the  same  for  many  jeaw,  with  only  alight 
modificationt  on  the  introduction  of  the  plow,  it 
may  not  he  inappropriate  to  turn  our  attention, 
for  a  moment,  to  the  agriculture  of  the  natires. 

It  is  well  known,  that  most  of  the  hard  work 
Deoessaiy  to  supply  their  limited  wants,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  women,  assisted,  sometimes,  by  old 
men  and  tittle  boys.  Among  their  thankless  tasks 
was  that  of  farmW,  which  they  carried  on  to  an 
extent  quite  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the 
rudeness  of  the  toob  with  whieh  they  worked,  and 
the  drcumstances  in  which  they  were  pkced. 
They  had  no  art  of  manufacturing  metal,  and  of 
course  could  have  no  proper  implements  of  agri- 
oultnre.  Their  cultivation  was  not  so  rude,  how- 
ever, as  one  would  naturally  suppose.  They  made 
a  kind  of  hoe  by  tying  the  shoulder  blade  of  a 
moose,  bear  or  deer,  to  a  stick  or  pole. 

The  land,  when  selected,  was  cleared,  by  keej)- 
ing  up  a  fire  around  the  foot  of  each  tree  till  its 
bark  was  so  burBed  that  it  would  die.  They  then 
idanted  their  com.  When  a  tree  fell,  it  was 
burned  into  pieces  of  such  a  length  that  they 
could  be  rolled  into  a  heap  and  burned  to  ashes. 
in  this  way,  by  degrees,  a  piece  covered  with 
wood,  waa  wholly  cleared.  An  indnslnotts  wo- 
man could  bum  off  as  many  dry  fallen  1<^  iu  a 
day,  as  a  strong  man  could,  at  that  time,  cut  witb 
an  axe  in  two  or  three.  They  used  a  stone  axe, 
made  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  hoe  above  de- 
Mitbed,  to  scrape  the  charred  surface  of  the  lojgs, 
and  Jmsten  the  burning.  This  mode  of  deartng 
was  ooBunon  through  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  eastern  part,  the  tree  was  some- 
times eirdled  with  the  axe,  and  thus  killed,  was 
flowed  to  dry,  and  then  burned  by  kindling  a 
fire  around  it,  as  above  deeoribed. 

They  tanght  the  settlers  to  select  the  finest  ears 
of  corn  for  seed,  to  plant  it  at  the  proper  time, 
and  in  a  proper  manner,  to  weed  it,  aind  to  hill  it. 
They  were  accustomed  to  dig  small  holes  four  feet 
apart,  with  a  clumsy  instrument,  resembling  the 
oiie  described,  which,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Stete,  was  someUmes  made  of  large  clam-sheUs; 
Those  living  in  the  vidnity  of  the  sea-shore,  put 
into  eachhole  a  horse-shoe  crab  or  two,  upon 
whieh  they  dropped  four,  and  sometii^es  six  ker^ 
nelB  of  com,  and  covered  it  with  the  implement 
with  which  they  hJd  dug  the  hole.  In  the  inte- 
rior, a  few  small  fishes  m  each  hill  were  used  as 
a  fertUiser.  Beans  were  phinted  with  the  com 
.  af\er  it  had  come  up,  and  grew  up  supported  by 
it.  Great  attention  was  paid  by  them  to  the 
pKOteetioQ  of  their  growing  crops.  Not  a  weed 
waB  to  be  seen  in  th^  fields,  and  the  com  was 
carefully  guarded  against  destraction  by  insects 
and  bixito.    To  prevent  loss  by  the  latter,  a  small 


was,  ordinarily,  the  only  plant  they  worked  up- 
on, tbe  women  managing  all  the  rest. — FUnPs 
R^orl  of  Mass,  Board  of  Agriculture. 


For  the  yew  England  Farmer, 

THE  C&OW— WIFTEE  WORMS. 

Fribni>  Brown  : — ^I  find  in  the  weekly  New  Eng- 
land  Farmer,  Vol.  9,  No.  3,  an  "Ode  to  the  Crow," 
written  by  Mr.  Soul,  in  which  he  gives  that  bird 
a  bad  name,  looking  only  at  the  dark  side  of  his 
character ;  now  if  this  rule  alone  is  to  be  observed, 
of  jodgine  of  evil  deeds,  I  fear  we  should  have  but 
very  few  birds,  beasts,  or  men,  that  would  not 
stand  as  low  as  Mr.  Soul  places  the  crow.  It  is 
my  purpose  now,  however,  to  mention  but  one  act 
of  hu  kindness,  which  I  noticed  to-day. 

You  probably  have  received  those  worms  I  sent 
you,  yesterday,  which  I  found  by  the  side  of  my 
meadow.  As  I  was  passing  over  that  meadow, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  something  on  the  snow 
and  ice.  I  accordingly  stopped,  and  on  examin- 
ation found  rareat  numbers  of  worms,  which  in 
their  acts  and  looks,  were  unlike  any  thing  I  ever 
saw.  I  will  ilot  attempt  to  describe  them,  but  as 
you  hare  some  of  them,  I  wish  yon  or  some  one  of 
your  friends,  more  able  than  myself,  would  do  it. 
They  were  as  thick  in  spots  as  a  person  would  sow 
oats ;  some  of  them  crawling  on  the  top  of  the 
snow  and  ice,  others  in  the  water,  whilst  a  creat 
many  were  apparently  crawling  up  through  the 
ice  and  snow,  all  having  life  an^ -animation.  I 
looked  on  the  eround  where  the  snow  was  all 
gone,  and  there  I  found  a  number,  but  not  hav- 
mg  my  jlaMses  with  me,  I  couldn't  readily  see 
them.  &it  I  have  strayed  a  little  from  the  crow, 
but  not  from  his  food.  To-day,  I  heard  a  great 
cawing  of  the  crows,  and  on  looking;  up,  be&>ld ! 
there  were  hundreds  of  them  lightmg  and  lit  on 
the  same  piece  of  land  where  I  had  discovered  the 
worms,  apparently  as  happy  as  ever  were  pigs  in 
clover,  ana  as  busy  picking  up  something  as  ever 
a  hen  was  pieking  oats.  I  waited  until  they  were 
all  gonOf  then  went  to  see  if  they  had  taken  any 
of  the  worms,  and  to  my  delight  they  had  taksa 
nearly  every  one  of  them  that  were  on  .the  snow, 
but  I  noticed  that  they  were  just  as  buey  on  the 
bare  groand  as  they  were  on  the  snow,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  they  found  the  worms  as  plentj 
there,  although  I  could  not  see  as  many ;  neither 
have  I  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  worms  wert 
gone  betore  the  crows  came,  for  there  was  a  comer 
of  the  field  on  which  the  crows  did  not  go,  and 
thcoe  I  found  the  worms  after  the  crows  had  gone. 
Here,  now,  is  one  kind  act  which  I  believe  to  bo 
of  more  roal  value  than  all  the  damage  the  crows 
ever  did  me.  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  visit 
me  daily  for  one  month,,  at  les^st.  My  particular 
object  in  writing  this,  is  *ti>  know  if  these  worms 
may  not  be  the  same  as  the  palmer  worm  that  in- 


com,  in  wMch  one  of  the  family,  often  the  oldest 
child,  slept,  and  early  in  the  morning  rose  to  watch 
the  bUokbirds.  It  was  their  universal  custom  to 
liill  the  com  about  two  feet  high,  for  its  support, 
and  spots  may  often  be  seen  at  the  present  dav, 
wfaioh  were  evidently  cultivated  by  them.  The 
colonists  very  generally  iimtated  thu  custom,  and 
it  has  been  continued  down  to  our  own  times. 
The  men  planted  and  cured  their  tobacco,  which 


„^ _.  r r  -festedour  country  huSt  year,  although  they  are 

watch-house  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  somewhat  dmaged  in  their  looks  and  actions.    If 


you,  or  any  one  else  can  give  an  account  of  tbemy 
and  their  habits  you  vrill  much  obli^, 

J.  B.  Fabkbs. 
Omcord,  March  10,  1854. 

RxMAacs. — ^We  would  inform  Ifo.  Fabsir,  tha 
we  sent  the  bottle  of  worms  to  Frofym&r  Harris 
at  Cambridge,  and  that  to-day.  the  18di,  we  havo 
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received  a  note  from  him  in  relation  to  them  which 
we.will  publieh  next  week . 


TENTH  AOEIGULTinBLAL  MEETDTO, 

.Atthi,9tati  Hou3b,  Tuudat  Etbnmo,  Mabch  ZI. 

8vBiEer,-^Neca  Cattle-^  What  is  (he  best  meth- 
od ^of  impro^ng  the  stock  of  ttnimah  to  be  kept  on 
ovurfarms? 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Simon 
BftOWN,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  Hon.  B.  T.  French,  of  Bramtxee,  wasinTited 
to  predde  for  .the  evening. 

Mr.  Fbxnch,  on  aasoming  the  chair,  introduced 
Mr.  Sanr>bz>  Howard,  of  the  Boston  CuUivator, 
who  proceeded  to  deliver  a  very  interesting  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  farm  stock. 

Mr.  Howard  opened  with  a  succinct  history  of 
the  domestic  tf»,  its  origin,  kindred  species,  ic, 
«Thich  displayed  considerable  research  and  a  full 
icnowledge  of  the  subject.  The  ox,  he  said,  could 
not  be  traced  to  any  extinct  race  of  animals,  or  to 
tny  now  in  existence,  and  although  tiiere  is  gen- 
rally  supposed  to  be  but  one  species  of  the  do- 
jn^io  ox,  yet  there  are  different  breeds,  varying 
in  their  characteristics.  Breeds  are  of  two  class- 
Vi^,  natural  and  artificial,  the  latter  being  the  re- 
sult of  man's  agency— -as  the  Ayrshire  cattle  may 
'n  i3alled  an  artificial  breed. 

The  object  in  breeding  cattle  should  be  to  piopa- 
f;.ite  yarietiee  which  combine  moat  fully  those 
qualities  needed  for  a  specific  purpose,  as  for  beef, 
milk,  or  labor.  These  qualities  are  somewhat 
iinfcagonisiioal,  particularly  fattening  and  milk- 
ing. Fat  cattle  should  be  marked  by  fulness  and 
rotundity,  while  the  milch  stock  should  be  char- 
acterized by  flatness  rather  than  roundness.  The 
animal,  too,  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to 
fatness  has  insufficient  muscle  and  nervous  energy, 
;or  labor.  •Stock  can  be  beat  improved  by  culti- 
vating for  specific  purposes.  Some  fiumers  think 
;^;si;oGk  should  be  obtained  which  will  combine  <dl 
quajjties,  but  this  is  unreasonable.  No  farmer  ex- 
pects <;q  get  his  clothes,  shoes,  farming  utensils, 
&c.,  all  jnade  by  one  individual ;  and  on  the  same 
principle,  he  should  rear  stock  for  particular  uses. 
A  great  polul  in  rearing  stock  is  to  provide  sufr 
cient  food  and  0bdter,  for  until  this  is  attended 
to,  it  is  of  little  lisa  to  talk  about  breeds.  Far- 
mers lose  immensely  every  year  by  insufficient  feed- 
ing. As  to  breeds  of  cattle,  nothing  definite  can 
be  said,  in  referwioe  tg  this  section  of  country,  be- 
came no  adequate  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  matter  in  this  section  of  the  .country.  Dif- 
ferent l»eeds  are  required  for  diiflbrept  l.Qcalities. 
Mr. "Howard  submitted  the  following  li^t,  as  the 
best  he  couid  ^epommend  : — 

As  Dairy  stock,  on  poor  and  rough  soils,  the 
JCerry  breed,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  mountains 
pf  Ireland,  ^nd  repreeented  by  all  authorities  as 


combimng  a  vemaiiEable  hardiness  of  constittttiioii 

with  superior  dairy  qualities,  especially  for  but- 
ter. 

2d.  For  better  soils  and  milk-selling  establish- 
ments, the  Ayrshires, 

3d.  F<«  dtioB  and  towns,  the  Jerseys y  at  the 
same  time  testing  them  by  fair  trials  as  to  general 
adaptation. 

4th.  A  selection  from  the  common  or  so-called 
Native  stock,  to  be  subjected  to  a  systematic  ooune 
of  breeding. 

5th.  CroasQS  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  with 
the  common  stock,  the  offspring  to  be  kept  separ- 
ately for  such  a  period  as  may  be  necessary  to 
test  their  quaUties. 

For  fat  flto^,  of  secondary  value  for  dairy  pur- 
poses,—on  pof^and  rough  soils  and  severe  climate, 
the  West  Highland  Scots. 

2d.  For  somewhat  better  soils.  Galloways  and 

DXTONS. 

3d.  For  medium  soils,  Herktords. 

4th.  For  the  best  soils  ancl  a  milder  climate, 
the  fattening  variety  of  Short  Horns,  tried  also 
in  comparison  with  the  Herefords. 

The  Herefords,  West  Highlanden,  and  Devons 
are  exoellent  draught  cattle.  Our  climate  is  a 
very  trying  one  for  cattle,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  the  Short  Homs  have  so  seldom  succeeded 
in  New  England.  The  Western  Highland  breed 
is  a  very  hardy  one,  and  fatten  as  readily  the 
third  year  as  any  other  variety.  In  England  it 
is  considered  the  model  in  the  improvement  of  all 
other  breeds  as  to  form. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Howard's  lecture.  Col. 
Newell,  President  of  the  Bsbcx  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, inquire!  of  him  the  qualities  of  Ayrshire 
stock  as  working  cattle. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  had  never  known  full* 
blooded  animals  of  this  stock  to  work  well.  He, 
however,  hadno  acquaintance  with  them  as  work- 
ing cattle— only  as  dairy  stock. 

Mr.  Spbagvs  of  Duxbury ,  said  he  was  fiimiliar 
with  the  breeds  of  cattle  kept*on  Mr.  Webster's 
farm,  embracing  several  foreign  varieties.  The 
&rmer  in  charge  esteems  the  Devona  as  the  best 
working  cattle.  The  Durhams  are  slow,  although 
possessing  gre&i  strength.  Some  people  say  that 
Ayrehiree  are  smart  and  good  workers,  and  oth> 
ers  say  that  they  are  vicious, 

]Mr.  Sheldon  of  Wilmington,  said  he  had  a  yoke 
of  Ayrshire  oxen  from  the  Webster  fiurm  at 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  which  he  purchased  last  August 
from  Mr.  Ames.  They  are  stout,  active  cattle,  ful- 
ly equal  to  any  he  ever  had.  He  thought  he 
bad  pevor  Qwned  any  cattle  which  would  travel 
twenty  miles  quicker  than  they,  although  he  had 
never  ovnied  lighter  cattle.  They  plowed  list  year 
at  Concord  and  obtained  the  first  premium,  fin- 
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iihtiig  their  lotsiz  mimitee  quicker  than  anj  oth* 
er.  The  DurhamB  he  considered  hcet  for  heef. 

Mr.  Frbnch,  the  Chairman,  eaid  that,  after 
coBfliderable  experience  in  raising  cattle,  he  had 
come  to  the  oondosion,  that  the  milking  propeop- 
ties  of  an  animal  were  matters  of  mere  chance, — 
good  qualities  in  this  respect  not  being  confined  to 
any  particular  breeds.  AyTshire  are  about  as  good 
for  milk  as  any,  bat  their  fonns  are  not  so  good. 
The  best  ox  he  ever  owned  cameHrooi  Worcester, 
and  was  of  the  Holdemes?  breed.  The  Herefbrds 
are  a  good  breed,  well  adapted  to  yie  country  ,large, 
good  nulkers,  and  making  good  beef.  The  Alder- 
neys  are  Tery  popular  now,  as  yielding  very  rich 
milk,  and  being  gentle,  but  they  are  not  much  for 
beef  or  working.  The  Devons  are  altogether  too 
heavy  for  this  section  of  the  country ;  they  may  do 
well  with  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky,  but  they 
generally  fail  on  the  short  feed  of  this  region.  He 
had  tried  Ayrshires  and  Durhams,  but  had  given 
them  up,  and  vras  now  trying  Devons,  which  he 
found  to  be  fair,  good  milkers.  In  England  the 
largest  recorded  yield  of  milk,  was  given  by  a  De^ 
Yon.  One  good  quality  which  they  possess,  is  an 
ahnost  unvarying  uniformity  of  color,  a  pure  red, 
which  may  vary  a  shade  in  different  animals,  and 
they  poseess  great  symmetry  of  proportion .  Their 
beef  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  New  York 
market  than  any  other,  being  sought  after  by  ho- 
tel-keepers, on  account  of  its  juiciness.  lie  felt 
well  satisfied  that  his  Devon  oxen  were  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  breed ;  they  are  smart  and  tractable. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  said  he  knew  of  half- 
blood  Ayrshire  oxen  which  were  excellent  working 
cattie,  but  had  never  seen  any  full-blooded.  They 
are  quick,  actiTO  and  hardy,  and  teachable,  and 
what  some  called  high  spirited,  but  what  he  called 
timid,  lie  owned  all  the  Ayrshire  stock  of  the 
late  Ck)L  Lincoln,  and  did  not  think  more  gentle 
cattle  could  be  found  on  any  fiirm.  He  considered 
the  red  Ayrshires  equal  to  any  breed,  and  as  sur- 
passing  the  Devons  in  activity. 

Col.  Newell,  of  Essex^  thought  the  foreign 
breeds  of  stock,  should  be  kept  pure.  The  Ayr- 
shire, if  kept  pure,  would  furnish  the  best  milk 
stock  for  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Worcester,  thought  that  as  good 
a  way  as  any,  in  raising  stock,  was  to  select  the 
best  animals,  without  regard  to  their  brcedh.  We 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  Id  the.  subject  in 
this  country,  to  establish  any  general  rules. 

Mr.  French  alluded  to  the  neccasity  for  a  State 
institution  where  the  question  of  the  comparative 
value  of  different  breeds  could  be  satisfactorily  set- 
tled. 

Mr.  GorriN,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  a  great 
deal  must  be  aUo^wed  for  difference  of  climate  in 
difierent  States,  l^e  great  butter  and  cheese  pro- 
ducing States  of  the  Union  are  North  of  Pennsyl- 
vanii^.    WMle  in,  Florida  more  cows  are  kept  in 


proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  New  York, 
the  latter  produces  45  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  on 
an  ayerage,  while  Florida  yields  but  one  lOOth  of 
a  lb.  per  oow.  One  breed  of  cattle  may  do  best  in 
a  locality  where  another  would  fail. 

Mr.  BrooKS,  of  Princeton,  thaught  farmers  did 
not  pursue  their  systems  of  stock  raising  long 
enough.  It  takes  a  good  while  for  foreign  stock 
to  get  acclimated^ 

The  subject  for  next  Tuesday  «vening,i8 — Sheep; 
ci^n  they  be  advanti^ously  kept  on  our  faimst  if 
so,  the  best  kind  for  this  purpose. 


Fer  tkt  New  EngUmd  Ftarmtr. 

THE  "WITCH  HAZEL.** 

OR,  THE  PQENOXENA  OF  SHABDOMANCT. 

Mr.  IIditor  : — In  your  journal  of  Feb.  11th,  I 
noticed  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Witch  Hazel,  and 
its  utility  in  detecting  the  localities  of  water  and 
precious  metals  in  the  earth ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  your  readers  a  few  additional  facts,  and 
some  remarks  thereupon. 

A  year  or  two  eince,I  witnessed  some  experiments 
with  the  *' hazel  wand,"  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  test  its  action.  A  crotched  stick  was  cut  and 
carried  in  a  perpendicular  position,  a  branch  of 
the  crotch  being  neld  in  each  hand.  The  diviner, 
so  to  call  bim  who  carried  the  rod,  slightly  stoop- 
ing, vmlked  slowly  along ;  for  a  short  time  the  rod 
remained  upright ;  but  suddenly  it  commenced  dip* 
ping,  and  continued  so  till  it  pointed  directly  to 
the  earth  below.  This  was  repeated  several-  times 
and  it  was  found  that  in  whatever  dii^eotion  this 
locality  was  approached,  the  same  depressions  of 
the  rod  would  take  place.  But,  in  order  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  deception,  twa  of  those 
present  held  firmly  in  their  hands  the  ends  of  the 
stick  which  extenaed  beyond  the  hands  of  him  who 
carried  the  rod.  In  this  manner,  the  diviner  ap- 
proached the  hidden  water  course,  and  the  rod, 
as  before,  suddenly  turned  towards  the  earth; 
but  so  firxnly  was  tue  stick  held,  that  it  was  litexv 
ally  twisted  and^  tlie  bairk  was  left  in  the  hands. 

This  fully  satined  us  that  there  was  no  decep- 
tion, and  further,  experiments  proved,  that  in  the 
hands  of  cex,taij|;i  persons',  the  < 'hazel  wand"  would 
veritably  \pdicate  the  localitieis  of  water  in  the 
earth.    ■*    " 

Thq.ffiune  diviner  was  requested  to  examine  a 
ceiitain  piece  of  ground,  and  decide  at  what  depth 
a  supply  of  yrater  could  be  found  ;  after  a  few 
t^ids,  he  fixed  the  depth  at  eighteen  feet.  In  the 
course  of  a  month  or  two,*a  well  was  dug  and  wa< 
ter  vras  obtained  as  had  been  foretold. 

Again,  at  a  dwelling-house  situated  on  high 
ground,  and  where  a  scanty  supply  of  water  was 
obtained  at  a  great  depth,  he  made  examinations, 
and  according  to  his  directions,  a  weU  ^as  dug 
near  £he  house,anda  never-failing  supply  of  water 
was  obtuned  at  a  depth  of  only,  eight  feet. 

Instances  of  highly  sttcce8Bf^rexperijp.enti  might 
be  multiplied,  but,  I  fo^rhear  to  weary  any  one's 
patience  with  miracuV>.us  predictions'  out  of  my 
own  personal  knov^ledge.  I  haye  seen  several  oth- 
ers try  the  ei^perm^ent,  but  vrith  no  success,  except 
in  one  ctm^  vA  ^^^  ^^k[  partial.  The  rod,  in 
all  o^pw  vrhich  I  have  observed,  rotated  in  the 
sam^  direction^  that  is  to  say,  from  before,  back- 
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ward ;  but  upon  mines  of  ooal  and  iron,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  the  rotary  movement  takes  place 
in  a  contrary  direction. 

In  the  mining  districts  of  the  West,  it  is  stated 
upon  credible  authority,  that  the  yiens  of  lead  are 
discovered  in  this  way,  and  that  failures  never  oc- 
cur, except  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  nervous 
temperaments  are  apt  to  vary.  But  it  is  believed 
that  the  rod  is  attracted,  not  by  the  metal  itself, 
but  by  currents  of  water  flowing  constantly  over 
the  deposits  of  lead. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  must  concede  the 
existence  of  the  divining  power  in  certain  persons. 
Rbabdomancy ,  or  the  method  of  divining  as  above 
described,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first 
pliilosphers  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  any  species  of  legerdemain  or 
deception,  nor  solely  by  magnetism  or  electricity, 
though  by  these  agents  some  plausible  counterfeits 
have  oeen  produced.  But,  however  nameless  the 
invisible  agent  may  be,  we  must  concede  that  it 
emanates  from  certain  localities  in  the  earth, ready 
to  act  upon  the  organisms  of  all  susceptible  to  its 
influence.  Now  this  mundane  agent  must  neces- 
*irily  be  developed  b^  some  action,  chemical,  ma- 
terial, or  of  the  electric  force,  constantly  going  on 
iu  the  earth.  That  such  actions  are  taking  place 
at  all  times  and  that  they  ara  attended  with  a  re- 
markable evolution  of  force,  is  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  To  quote  another,  ** Force  shows  itself  in 
<:vcry  thing  that  exists  in  the  heavens  or  on  the 
i\irth.  It  pervades  every  atom  ;  rules  the  motions 
iif  animate  and  inanimate  beings,  and  is  as  sensi- 
•>lo  in  the  descent  of  a  rain-drop  as  in  the  Falls  of 
Niagara ;  in  the  weight  of  the  air  as  in  the  periods 
of  the  moon.  There  is  a  physical  power  which  not 
imly  binds  satellites  to  their  planet  and  planets 
with  suns  and  sun  with  sun  throughout  the  wide 
L'xtent  of  creation,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance atf  well  as  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  it 
physically  binds  man  to  man,  and  man  to  na- 
ture." 

This  universal  distribution  of  force,  joined  with 
the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system 
to  mundane  agencies,constitute  a  cause  capable  of 
producing  an  effeci  as  wonderful  as  any  of  the  ano- 
malous phenomena  of  the  present  day. 

Let  every  one  that  feels  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, test  the  action  of  the  ''hazel  wand"  in  hisovni 
hands,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  his  nerrous 
organism  is  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  this  in- 
visible agent.  ''Study  Nature  and  her  operations," 
and  the  tide  of  suprstition  will  flow  back  from  the 
shores  of  the  civilized  world,  presenting  a  broader, 
clearer  view  of  the  hitherto  unsuspected  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  the  uniyerse.    Spartacvs. 

Lexington,  Feb,  20th,  1854. 


Fo^  the  Neto  England  Farmer 

SAVE  Tb£  BONES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  herein  enclose  two  dollars  for 
the  New  England  Farmer,  which  still  continues 
to  be  a  plain,  common  sense  paper,  and  the  one 
price  system  I  admire,  which  you  spoke  of  in  one 
of  your  late  numbers.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  that  the  people  are  getting  interested  in  ag- 
ricultural ailairs,  in  the  good  old  Bay  State.  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  Maine 
people  shall  be  more  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  which  is  at  present  but  poorly  done. 


There  is  one  thing  which  I  vrish  to  make  mentioii 
of,  which  is  in  regard  to  the  bones  which  are 
thrown  away,  or  kicked  about  for  a  season  and 
then  carted  of  with  the  rest  of  the  rubbish,  into 
some  bj-place:  Now  if  every  fanrily  would  save 
them,  it  would  be  a  profitable  business  f<Mr  many 
people  throughout  the  country,  to  collect  ana 
grind  them  for  use.  If  there  is  any  profit  in  ship- 
ping them  to  Europe,  there  must  be  in  keeping 
them  at  home.  I  think  they  are  worth  as  much 
as  guano,  pound  for  pound,  if  not  more.  1  do  be- 
lieve there  are  thooiands  of  dollars  lost  ever  year, 
by  throwing  them  away.  S.  W.  Jikhinos 

NoHh  Wayne,  Me.,  1854. 

a 

KODDLESEX  G0XJ9TT  SOCIETY. 

The  Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Society  of- 
fers the  following  Premiums  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Household  Manufactures, 
and  the  cultivation  of  Trees,  within  the  County  of 
Middlesex. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  to 
the  section  on  The  Dairy,  as  one  of  unusual  at- 
traction and  importance.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ulations there  laid  down,  we  would  recommend  to 
all  competitors  to  weigh  their  cows  on  the  first 
day  of  June  <md  the  first  day  of  September;  then, 
knowing  the  weight  of  each  animal  and  the 
amount  of  milk  yielded  in  a  given  time,  a  pretty 
fair  calculation  can  be  made  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  large  and  small  cows.  We  understand 
the  committee  on  the  subject  will  require  full  and 
precise  answers  to  all  the  questions  propounded. 

Farjis. 
For  the  bett  caltirated  Farm,  regard  being  Itad  to  the  .  -   .  .  -* 

quantity  of  iMrodace,  manner  and  expenee  of  (wU    .'.    . 

Uvation,     and   Uie   general   appearancM    of,  the 

Fann — att  atatementa  to  be  made  an  writing-^        $M  00 
For  the  next  beat,  one  a«tTk>anaacti(M]»  of  the  Uassachu- 

setts  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 
For  the  next  best,  22  00 

PxAT  OR  Boo  Meadow. 

Forthe  best  oondocted  experiment  on  not  less  than  one 
acre  of  Wet  or  Siramp  Meadow  land,  in  leclahaing 
the  same  fnr  a  period  of  at  least  throe  soooessiTe 
years,  with  an  exact  statement  of  the  mode  of  re- 
claiming, expenses,  lie.  12  00 

For  the  best  experiment  on  sbnOar  land,  appropriated  to 

the  growth  of  Wood,  8  00 

Cranbkrrikb. 
To  the  person  who  shall  exhibit  the  best  result, 
from  the  artificial  production  of  Cranberries,  from 
seed  or  by  transplanting,  by  experiments  made  in 
a  term  of  not  less  than  three  years,  in  tlie  County 
of  Middlesex,  accompanied  by  a  full  and  particu- 
lar description  of  the  process  of  cultivation,  $^0,00^ 
to  be  avrarded  by^  Committee  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

FoRXST  Trees. 

For  the  best  planUtion  of  tVhIte  Oak  Trees,  not  less  than  one- 
half  an  acre,  nor  fcwcr  than  500  trees  thereon,  to  be  raised 
from  the  acorn  since  1830,  and  which  shaU  be  in  the  best 
thriring  state  in  tne  autumn  of  1864,  one  set  Transactions 
of  the  Massachasetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricol- 
tore. 
For  the  second  best,  1&  00 

For  the  ttiJid  best,  1200 

For  the  best  plantation  of  White  Ash  Trees,  not  less  than 
an  acre,  norfiewer  than  160  trees  thereon,  lobe  raised 
firom  the  seed,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  best  thriv- 
ing state  inthe  antnmn  of  18M,  16  00 
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V«r  the  Meood  bo*,  1000 

Vor  Um  Uiird  beat,  8  00 

Ver  the  bait  pl»atotioa  af  Sfan  Trees,  not  leu  thani  of  an 
acre,  nor  fewer  than  80  treea  Uiereoa,  to  be  raised 
tnux  the  leed,  and  irhich  ihall  be  In  the  beet  thriv- 
ta«atate,inthejrearlBM,  800 

For  the  best  grore  oT  Sugar  Maple  Treea,  not  loM  than 
MO  trees,  set  e«t  sinee  1840,  and  irhich  shall  be  in 
the  best  thriving  state,  in  the  year  18M,  8  00 

For  the  best  tt  Sugar  Maple  Trees,  set  out  since  1849,  one 
eopjr  of  £mer8on's  Forest  Tkecs. 

FeUIT  TftEBB. 

For  the  best  Apple  Orchard,  not  less  than  78  trees,  which 

shall  hare  been  planted  or  set  out  since  the  year  1844, 

and  shaU  be  In  the  best  thrlrlag  state  in  the  year 

1854,  13  00 

For  the  second  best,  10  00 

For  the  third,  •  00 

For  the  best  engrafted  or  bodded  Pear  Trees,  not  less  than 

3§  trees,  set  oat  since  the  year  1844,  and  in  the  best 

thrirlngstate  in  the  aotana  of  18M,  10  00 

For  the  next  beet,  8  00 

A  full  statement,  in  writing,  of  the  mil,  mode 

of  cultivation,  and  treatment  in  regard  to  inseets, 

muBt  be  furnished  to  the  committee. 

Fruit. 

ArPL»— For  the  best  (pedmens,  of  at  least  6  rarieties    $8  00 

the  next  best,  0  00 

the  next  best»  4  00 

the  next  best,  3  00 

thanext  best,  200 

For  the  best  single  dish  of  Apples,  3  00 

the  next  best,  2  00 

the  next  best,  1 00 
FaABft^For  the  best  specimens  of  at  least  <  Tarieties,         0  00 

the  next  best,  4  00 

thenext  best,  800 

the  next  best,  2  00 

For  the  best  single  dish,  4  00 

the  next  best,  3  00 

the  next  best,  200 

the  next  best,  1  00 

The  Committee  on  Apples  and  Pears  are  al- 
lowed $10,  to  be  expended  in  gratuities,  if  they 
deem  proper. 


Pkacbib — ^For  the  best  single  dtsh, 

the  wxt  best, 

tiie  next  best, 
Flifms— For  the  best  shwle  disfa, 
Chupu— For  the  best  show  of  raileties, 

the  best  single  dish, 

the  next  be^ 

the  next  best, 

AssORTSD  FmriT. 

Fortha  best baiket  «r  Assarted  Fratt, 
the  next  best, 
thenext  best. 

Melons. 


300 
200 
100 
200 
300 
200 
180 
100 


300 
200 
100 


Fbr  the  best  show  of  Melons,  2  00 

the  best  Water  Meloo,  1  00 

the  next  best,  76 

n                  tfaenextbest,  80 

And  the  Committee  allowed  $5  for  gratuitiee. 
Vmeta 


For  the  best  show  of  YegefaMes, 

•8  00 

the  next  best. 

600 

the  next  best, 

400 

the  next  best. 

800 

the  next  best, 

200 

And  the  Committee  to  be  allowed  $10  more  for 
nngle  specimens,  to  be  awarded  as  they  shall  think 
proper. 
WniTfe  M«7unE&RT  Tross  and  CciArrRS  of  Silk 

For  the  best  plantation  of  White  Mulberry  Trees,  not  less 
than  160  in  anmber,  which  shall  Im  in  the  best  thrlr> 

iiM;  condition  in  the  aatiunn  of  1864,  1600 

For  the  next  best,  10  00 

For  the  next  best,  8  00 

For  the  next  best,  7  00 

For  the  best  Bpecfamen  of  8tU^  not  less  than  2  lbs.  8  00 

Forthe  next  best,  7  00 

For  the  next  best,  600 


Certificates  will  be  required  of  the  manner  and 
expense  of  growing  the  Silk,  with  eyidence  accom- 
panjing  the  same. 

Agricultural  Experimknts. 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Rye  oo  an  acre,  not  less  than 

30  bushels  to  the  acre,  10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  Com  on  an  acre,  not 

less  than  78  bushels  to  the  acre,  10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Fotatoes  on  an  acre,  not  less 

than  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  8  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Carrots  to  the  acre,  not  less 
than  i  of  an  acre,  and  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  acre,  10  60 

For  the  greatest  qnanttty  of  Wheat  on  an  acre,  not  less 

•     than  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  6  00 

Flax. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  FUx,  on  not 
less  than  i  of  an  acre,  with  a  full  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  manure,  quality  of  the  soil,  weight  of 
crop,  and  method  of  cultivation,  26  00 

For  the  next  best,  16  00 

LiYB  Stock. 
For  the  best  Natire  Bull,  not  under  1  year  old, 


the  next  best, 

Ayrshln 


800 

600 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  Bull,  8  00 

the  next  best,  6  00 

For  the  best  Devon  Bnll,  8  00 

the  next  best,  6  00 

For  the  beet  Bull  Calf,  of  any  breed,  not  over  12  nor  under 

3  months,  4  00 

the  next  best,  2  00 

For  the  best  yoke  of  Working  Oxen,  8  00 

the  next  best,  7  00 

the  next  best,  6  00 

Fbr  the  bestS year  old  Bteers,  6  00 

the  next  best,  3  00 

For  the  best  2  year  old  Steers,  6  00 

the  next  best,  8  00 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  native  breed,  8  00 

the  next  best,  600 

the  next  best,  4  00 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  Cow,  /    8  00 

the  next  best,  6  00 

For  the  best  Devon  Cow,  8  OO 

the  next  best,  6  00 

For  the  best  Bull  and  Cow  of  any  foreign  breed,  not  already 

enumerated  in  the  above,  eaeh,  8  00 

For  the  best  MUch  Heifer  under  3  years  old,  of  any  breeds,  0  00 

the  next  best,  *  00 

For  the  best  2  year  old  Heifer,  5  00 

the  next  best,  8  OO 

For  the  best  yearling  Heifer,  4  00 

the  next  best,  2  00 

For  the  best  Heifer  Calf  of  any  breed,  with  a  particular 

statement  how  It  has  been  raised,  4  00 

the  next  best,  2  00 

None  of  the  above  animals,  except  Calyes,  will 
be  entitled  to  premiums,  unless  they  have  been 
owned  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  least  six. 
months  previous  to  the  time  of  exhibition. 

Milch  Cows  and  Heifers  will  not  be  entitled  to 
a  premium  unless  the  owner  furnishes  a  certifi- 
cate, showing  the  mode  of  keeping,  and  quantity 
of  milk  given  or  butter  made. 
Thb  Dairy. 

The  following  premiums  are  offered  through  the 
liberality  of  the  * 'Massachusetts  Socixtt  for  tbs 
Impkovkiibnt  of  Aoricclturb,"  via  : — 

For  the  best  Dairy  of  Cows,  not  less  than  six  in  number, 
and  which  shall  have  been  owned  by  the  exhibitor,  and 
kept  wiUiin  the  County  not  less  than  Ave  months  pre- 
vious to  the  Cattle  Show,  $76  OO 
For  the  second  best,  do.  do.  6000 
For  the  third  best,  do.  do.  26  00 

All  competitors  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  following  regulations : 

1.  The  cows  must  be  presented  at  the  place  of 
Exhibition,  and  answers,  in  writing,  given  to  the 
following  questions : 

2.  Where  were  they  bred  and  raised  ? 
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3.  What  breed  are  they? 

4.  What  is  their  age,  reepectivelj  ? 

5.  On  what  day  did  they  drop  their  last  calf? 

6.  At  what  time  were  they  tamed  to  pastu^  ? 

7.  What  was  the  kind  and  quality  of  pasturing  ? 

8.  What  was  the  kind,  qusdity  and  quantity  of 
other  food  furnished  them  ? 

9.  For  how  long  a  time  was  other  food  far 
nished  ? 

10.  What  was  the  weight  and  wine  measure  of 
milk  from  each  cow,  or  from  all  the  cows,  on 

Horning     Eveoing.     Sept.    1,    Honing. 


JVUM 


Sept.  1, 

"  4, 

-  t: 

"  7, 

•*  8, 

•*  9, 


BTBoing. 


each 


of 


11.  If  butter  was  made,  how  much  did 
oow  make  daring  the  days  above  specified  ? 

12.  How  much  was  made  from  the  time 
turning  to  pasture  till  Sept.  10? 

13.  How  long  is  your  cream  usually  kept  be- 
fore churning  ? 

14.  What  is  the  manner  of  preparing  the*butter 
after  it  comes? 

The  Committee  will  require  the  afiSdayit  of 
one  or  more  persons,  of  the  amount  of  milk  ox* 
butter  produced. 

Fat  Cattli. 


Vor  th«  best  yoke  of  ITat  Oxen, 
the  next  best,  do. 
the  next  beet  do. 


$800 
600 
400 


A  statement  of  the  mode  of  fattening,  and  the 
expense  of  the  same,  must  accompany  the  entiy. 

Sw'lNB. 

Tor  the  best  Boar,  $0  00 

lor  the  best  breeding  Sow,  6  00 
Vor  the  best  Pigs,  not  less  thso8  in  number,  firam  4  to  8 

months  oId«  6  00 

for  the  next  best,  9  00 

Horses. 

For  the  best  Stud  Hcn'se,  $10  00 

Vor  the  best  breeding  Hare  sad  Colt,  ft  00 

Vor  the  best  2  jrear  old  Colt,  6  00 

Tor  the  best  yearling  Colt,  5  00 

PoULTRt. 

Tor  the  best  lire  Turkeys,  not  less  than  6  in  number,  $8  00 

the  next  beat,  2  00 

Tor  the  best  lire  Qecse,  not  less  than  6  In  number,  8  00 

the  next  best,  2  00 

Tor  the  best  live  bam-yard  Fowls,  not  less  than  6  In  number,  3  00 
the  next  best,  2  00 

Plowing  Match. 
To  owners  of  the  twelve  Plows  which  shall  be 
judged  to  have  done  the  best  work  with  the  least 
expense,  on  1-8  of  an  acre, 

DovBLB  Tams— 1  Plow,  $10;  2  do.  $7;  8  do.  $6{  4  do.  $&. 
Snout  Tbaks— 1  Flow,  $10}  2  do.  $7j  8  do.  $6;  4  do.  $6. 
Hoass  T&UI8— 1  Plow,  $10}  2  do.  $7;  3  do.  $6;  4  do.  $6. 

Trial  of  Working  Oxen, 
Will  take  place  immediately  after  the  delivery 
of  the  Address.  All  competitors  in  this  trial  must 
enter  their  names  with  the  Seoretaiy,  before  9 
o'clock  on  Tuesday.  Trial  to  commence  at  11 
o'clock. 

Sfadimo  Match. 
For  the  best  performance  in  spading,  not  leas 


than  ten  inches  in  depth,  on  a  piece  of  not  leev 
than  sixty  square  feet  of  sward  land ;  due  regard 
being  had  to  time,  the  thoroughness  of  thepulver- 
iattion  of  the  soil,  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  left 
for  the  reception  of  seed,  the  labor  to  be  performed 
with  a  common  square  Spade.  To  commence  at 
10  o'clock. 


Virst  premium, 
Beoond     ** 


$6  00 

400 


Third  premium, 
Fourth     " 
Tilth        •• 


$3  00 
200 
100> 


Brxad. 

To  women  orer  20  years,  or  married : — ^Tor  the  best  home- 
made Whealen  Bread,  made  with  yeast,  and  baked  on 
the  day  before  the  exhibition,  not  less  than  4  lbs.  $4  00 

For  the  next  best,  2  00 

For  the  next  best,  1 00 

For  the  best,  made  by  a  glil  ftnder  20,  and  unmarried,  4  Ot 

the  next  best  2  00 

the  next  best,  1 00 

Full  statements  of  the  whole  process  <^  making 
and  baking  will  be  required. 

'  BUTTKR. 

For  tlie  best  new  ebursed  Butter,  not  less  than  12  lbs.,  a 

set  of  Bilrer  Tea  Spoons. 

For  the  next  best,  2  M 

For  the  next  best,  2  00 

For  the  next  best,  ISO 

For  the  next  best,  1 00 

Certificates  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
made  and  preserved  will  be  required^ 

NsKDLE  Work  and  Househou)  Mamvfacturxs. 

The  sum  of  Forty  Dollars  is  awarded  for  the 
best  specimens  of  the  above  articles,  in  such  sums 
as  shall  be  deemed  proper  by  the  Committee  who 
examine  the  articles. 

Machines  and.  Tools. 

To  the  person  who  shall  produoe  at  the  Show 
anyAgriculturallmplementof  his  own  invention, 
which  shall  deserve  a  reward,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  f  to  be  competed  for  by  any  person  though 
not  residing  in  the  County. 

Certificates  are  to  be  produced  to  the  Committee 
proveding  its  utility. 

Agricultural  Tools  and  Implkmknts. 

For  the  largest  rarlety  of  the  best  Agricultural  Tools  and 

Implements,  $10  Ot 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

OTTAHO  AHS  SUPER-PHOBFEATK  • 

Friend  Browit  : — ^I  have  read  your  paper  from 
time  to  time,  hoping  that  I  should  find  some  relia- 
ble facts  in  relation  to  the  use  of  guano  and  super- 
phosphate, but  as  yet  the  statements  of  different 
journals  and  persons  are  so  conflicting,  that  I  am  at 
loss  to  know  which  to  purchase  for  my  pasture. 
Paris  works  admirably ;  but  I  want  to  manure  it, 
and  it  must  be  done  with  one  of  these  articles.  In 
mj  last,  I  informed  you  that  1  had  six  rows  planted 
with  com.  No.  1  euano,  2  phosphate,  3  ^ano 
and  paris,  4  ashes,  o  p aris,  and  no  manure  ux  the 
hill  of  the  6th.  The  1  and  3  did  not  come  up  well, 
as  there  was  but  little  rain  after  they  were  plants, 
and  the  guano  was  not  dissolved.  This  replanted 
where  it  was  necessary.  The  phosphate  grew  rap- 
idly, and  could  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  as 
far  as  you  could  see,  the  com  ripening  off  much 
the  soonest. 


i^o*. 
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Result  on  harvesting.  No.  1, 125;  2, 120;  3,  108; 
4, 100;  5,100;  6,95  pounds.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
guano  oomes  out  ah^,  but  the  worms  ate  the 
TOotB  of  No.  2,  80  it  was  not  really  a  fair  test.  I 
am  inellned  to  think  thai  th«  guano  is  the  most  du- 
rable; but  think  the  phosphate  the  best  for  com, 
as  it  will  not  injure  the  seed,  and  will  bring  it  for- 
ward rapidlT,  so  that  the  frost  will  not  injure  it ! 
^  ^  L,W.  Curtis. 

Ohbe  TtUage,  Feb.  18M,  1854. 

RsKAWU. — There  aranumerous  causes  occurring 
to  vary  the  experiments  made  with  these  fertiliiers. 
Such  as  you  have  made  will  satisfy  you  by-and-by 
with  regard  to  their  value,  respectively. 


For  the  Nev  England  Farmer. 

Hosv  ssAvnrGs. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^WiU  you  inform  me  through  your 
valuable  paper  what  substances  horn  ia  found  to 
contain  by  analysis  (a.)  and  in  what  quantil^  they 
should  be  apnlied  as  a  manure!  ((.)  Combs  are 
manui&oturea  on  an  extensive  scale  in  this  town  ,and 
bom  shavings  have  been  employed  for  fertilizing 
purposes  to  a  large  extent,  formerly,  and  often 
with  the  most  beneficial  results;  yet,  from  a  want 
of  the  deeired  information,  they  have  sometimes 
been  appUed  in  too  laree  quantities  or  on  unsuit- 
able ground.  Enough  nasoeen  witnessed  of  their 
effects,  however,  to  show  that  they  are  a  most 
powerful  manure,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
the  scientific  agriculturist,  would  increase  the 
productions  of  the  soil  many  fold.  Hundreds 
of  tons  of  these  shavings  have  been  sold  in  late 
^rs  for  chemical  purposes;  the  price  at  present 
IS  eighteen  dollars  per  ton,  and  tne  question  is, 
whether  they  are  not  worth  more  than  that  for 
•grioultural  purjposes  ^  (c)  0.  V.  Hiixs. 

Leaminsierf  lo54. 


Remarks. — (a. )  The  four  principal  organic  parts 
of  horn,  that  which  would  bum  away,  are. 


Carbon,    . 
Hydrognii  . 
KUvoffCOt 
O^TKen  &nd  Sulphur, 


100.00 


{b.)  Horn  shavings  have  been  ezensively  used  in 
in  England,  as  a  fertilizer,  and  are  considered  as 
a  very  powerful  and  durable  mlnuxo.  Having  had 
no  experience  in  the  use  of  this  article,  we  are  not 
able  to  say  what  quantity  it  would  be  judicious  to 
use  ;  but  a  person  accustomed  to  applying  man- 
ures would  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their  activity 
by  careful  observation,  and  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions in  a  nugle  season.  As  they  are  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  we  would  recommend  that  they  be 
reduced  to  a  fermented  compost,  either  by  the 
agency  of  horse-manure,  or  acids.  Johnston  says 
that  one  ton  of  horn  shavings  ought  to  enrich  the 
soil  as  much  as  five  tons  of  blood.  In  consequence 
of  their  dryness,  however,  the  horn  decomposes 
much  more  slowly  than  the  blood.  Another  wri- 
ter, we  believe  Houghton,  says  tbey  are  generally 
allowed  to  agree  best  with  gravelly  and  dry,  sandy 


and  stony  loams,  because  as  they  are  of  a  spongy 
nature  and  receive  and  retain  moisture,  they  wUl 
so  continue  in  the  ground  for  a  long  time,  and 
nourish  the  crops  in  the  driest  seasons.  It  ought 
not  to  be  expected,  therefore  that  so  much  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  horn-shavings  the  first  year, 
as  they  will  yield  afterwards. 

(c.)  The  refuse  of  horn  was  formerly  sold  in 
England  for  $10  per  ton ;  what  its  present  value 
is,  under  a  better  knowledge  of  the  value  of  these 
specific  manures,  we  are  unable  to.  say. 


PLOWMAH'SSOVO. 

ST  TBI  *^KASA1IT  BABD.** 

Sireet  an  the  fields  where  the  elorer  ii  sprlngiiig, 
And  blithe  ia  the  carol  that  flo&to  from  the  bou^h ; 

And  Boft  yernal  braeMs  a  gladoeu  are  bringing 
To  cheer  me  as  g&Qy  I  foUoir  the  plow. 

Though  hard  be  my  toll,  and  dew-drops  of  labor 
M ajce  damp  the  brown  looka  that  encircle  my  brow, 

No  envy  I  tsel  for  my  ease-loving  neighbor, 
Tor  pride  more  is  mine,  as  I  follow  the  plow. 

The  lordling  may  boast  of  his  titular  story  *, 

The  vote-seeking  grandee  obsequious  bew  *, 
What  care  I  for  all  their  nonaenrical  glory  f  ^ 

A  AOBU  or  HATDBC,  I  follow  the  plow. 

I  muse  upon  those,  whfle  turning  the  ftaurrow, 

Who,  call'd  like  Blisha,  are  gloriAed  now ! 
Though  hand  delre  in  earth,  yet  the  mind  need  not  borrow, 

Bat  spring  to  the  light,  as  I  follow  the  plow ! 

Valltf  Farmer  and  Meehania 


F9r  the  New  England  Famtr. 

EARLY  JXTHE  BEET. 

Mr.  EniTOR : — ^Below  are  a  few  lines  about  my 
Improved  £arly  June  B^t,  originally  in  the  flat 
turnip  form,  but  now  they  run  deep,  and  hold 
their  Digness  like  Maneol  Wurtzel,  thus  increas- 
ing the  crop  full  one-third  in  weight  per  rod.  It 
has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  (as  you  know  when 
we  have  anything  good,  we  want  our  friends  to 
share,)  to  publish  and  circulate  any  thing  I  have, 
new  or  nice  among  my  brother  yeomen.  Having 
found  root  crops  quite  profitable,  when  fed  Yega- 
larly  to  any  and  all  my  stock — ^promoting  health, 

?uietness  and  flesh,  and  to  none  more  than  swine, 
have  set  about  improving  each  kind,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  amount  of  the  fSedrest  roots.  I 
have  succeeded  to  my  entire  satis&ction,  and  much 
beyond  my  anticipation.    Hereafter,  I  may  give 

r)u  another  article  on  the  subject ;  but  just  now, 
will  only  say  that  I  set  out  several  bushels  of 
my  improved  early  June  beet  last  spring,  which 
did  finely.  I  can  now  spare  seed  to  any  who  vnsh 
to  get  it.  I  mention  two  surpassing  excellencies 
of  this  crop.  First,  when  the  seed  is  soaked,  it 
oomes  up  so  auickly,  large  and  fair,  that  thejy 
can  be  hoed  beiore  the  we^  start.  Second,  their 
rapid  growthand  early  maturity  gives  an  admira- 
ble fe^  for  swine,  just  when  they  most  need  it 
Sows  and  pies  like  the  varietv,  and  eat  tops  ana 
bottoms  witn  avidity — with  tne  increased  milk  of 
the  sow,  they  grow  as  fast  as  the  beets.  Learn- 
ing to  eat  and  love  these  when  young,  they  vnU 
winter  on  them  perfectly  well.  I  have  now  three 
fine  sows  with  pig,  that  have  had  little  else  than 
roots,  and  weigh  from  200  to  250.    Milch  cows 
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are  much  benefited  by  feeding  them  in  the  same 
way,  before  ^reen  corn  comes.  A  second  crop 
may  be  sown  in  the  same  rows  where  the  first  are 
pulled. 

An  acre  sowed  as  early  as  possible  for  a  sum- 
mer supply  as  above,  and  the  last  for  winter, 
pulled  by  the  25th  of  July  in  time  to  sow  with 
turnips  and  bromus,  will  ble  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fitable acres  of  the  farm  ;  giving  two  root  crops 
in  one  season,  and  one  early  cut  of  bromus  for 
green  feed,  the  following  June ;  or  for  hay  or  for 
seed,  the  bromus  having  a  sprinkling  of  urine 
and  water,  after  mowing,  will  give  three  cuts  in 
the  summer.  As  ever,  yours  truly, 

Lancaster,  March  14.     BmrJAMiN  Wh.lard. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SUCCESSFUL  BUTTEB-MAKIHO. 

Mr.  Brows  : — ^I  send  you  answers  returned,  to 
the  queries  on  dairy  management  contained  in  my 
note  to  Mr.  Rogers,  published  in  your  paper  of 
the  last  month. 

1st.  "The  measure  used  was  beer  jneasure,  * ' 

2d.  "The/w</  at  the  time  consisted  of  a  peck  of 
carrots  to  each  cow,  morning  and  evening,  witli 
sufficient  good  English  and  salt  hay,  and  nothing 
else.'' 

3d.  "The  milk  was  set  for  one  week^  churning 
every  Friday." 

4th.  "The  pans  used  were'of  tin — 6  in  number — 
15i  inches  in  diameter,  into  each  of  which  was 
put  one  gallon  of  milk." 

5th.  "Crowcirs  patent  chum.  No.  2,wasused." 

6th.  "Care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  milk  freez- 
ing, when  in  the  pans." 

These  are  small  items,  but  as  the  business  of 
life  is  made  up  of  items  of  this  character,  I  thought 
they  might  be  interesting  to  those  who  re^rd  the 
experiment  as  worthy  of  notice.  Especially  at 
this  time,  when  the  State  Society  have  wisely  de- 
termined to  apply  their  means  so  lil)erally,  to  the 
encouragement  of  dairy  nuinagcment.  I  know 
not  anyfliine  they  could  have  done  better.  It  is 
most  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  who  proposed  it, 
and  equally  so  to  those  who  so  promptiv  adopted 
it.  If  each  claimant  shall  be  required  to  return 
distinct  answers,  to  sush  pertinent  inquiries  as 
should  be  appended  to  the  ofifers  of  premiums,  a 
mass  of  information  will  be  elicited,  of  value  far 
greater  than  the  amount  offered.  I  feel  confident, 
when  the  time  comes,  for  the  dairymaids  of  Essex, 
to  put  in  their  claims,  there  will  be  many  claim- 
ants. Our  farmers  arc  not  fond  of  driving  their 
good  cows,  many  miles  to  a  show ;  but  their  vrives 
and  daughters  are  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to 
■how  what  they  have  done  at  home.  In  this  way 
alone,  may  it  l)e  determined,  what  may  \xi  expect- 
ed of  good  stock ,  through  the  season.  If  the  State 
Society  will  continue  to  co-operate  with  County 
Societies,  where  most  needed  ;  and  we  shall  not  so 
subdivide  these  County  Societies,  as  to  weaken 
their  influence  ;  it  seems  to  me,  our  organization 
for  improvement,  will  be  is  complete,  as  circum- 
atances  admit.  It  will  not  be  long  before  some 
•ystem  of  instructing  the  farmer  shall  be  devel- 
oped, worthy  of  Massachusetts. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  W.  Proctor. 

Danvers,  March  13, 1854. 
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OVIOHS  AND  CABBOTS. 

Mr.  Brown  :— Dear  Sir, — ^will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  inform  me  how  onions  and  carrota  are  raised 
together,  on  the  same  ground — when  each  is  to  be 
sown — in  what  manner — on  what  kind  of  soil,  and 
how  many  seed  to  the  acre  ?  {a.)  Onions  and  car- 
rots are  raised  extensively  in  Bnstcdy  from  whence 
we  get  our  supply. 

1  have  land  lying  on  the  river  which  produces 
gra«  much  better  than  our  common  meadow,  but 
the  quantity  somewhat  less  from  year  to  year.  I 
am  satbfied  the  land  ought  to  be  plowed  and  man- 
ured ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  tell 
me  what  course  to  pursue.  I  do  not  want  to  plant 
it,  as  it  is  overflowed  when  freshets  occur ;  and  aa 
these  oftener  occur  in  winter  than  summer,  would 
not  spring  be  the  l)est  time  for  plowing  and  seed- 
ing? (6.)  Would  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  alone 
do  for  manure  ?  The  land  is  firm,  and  may  be 
plowed  at  any  season  after  the  frost  is  out. 

If  ashes  wiU  do  for  this  Land,  how  many  per 
acre?  A  Subscriber. 

Taunton^  1854. 


Remarks. — (a.)  We  have  seen  onions  and  car- 
rots cultivated  together,  but  do  not  think  it  the 
best  way  to  cultivate  either  crop. 

(b.)  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  seed  • 
down  your  land  in  spring  upon  a  crop  of  barley ; 
this  docs  not  choke  the  young  grass  plants  as  oats 
will.  But  if  you  lay  it  down  early  in  August,  we 
do  not  think  it  would  injure  the  grass  even  if  it 
were  flooded  a  few  weeks  in  winter. 


FACTS  IS  HUMAH  LIEK 
The  number  of  languages  spoken  in  the  worid 
amounts  to  8064 — 587  in  Europe,  896  in  Asia, 
276  in  Africa,  and  1264  in  America.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  globe  profess  more  than  1000  different 
religions.  The  number  of  men  is  about  equal  to 
the  number  of  women.  The  average  of  human 
life  is  about  28  years.  One-quarter  die  previous 
to  the  aee  of  seven  years ;  one-half  before  reaching 
17  ;  ana  those  who  pass  this  age  enjoy  a  facility 
refused  to  one-half  the  human  species.  To  every 
1000  persons  only  one  reaches  100  years  of  life ; 
to  every  100  only  6  reach  the  age  or  65  ;  and  not 
mi>re  than  one  in  500  lives  to  eighty  years  of  age. 
There  are  on  earth  l,000,000,000inhabitanU;  and 
of  these  333,333,333  die  every  year ;  91,334  every 
day ;  3780  every  hour,  and  bO  every  minute,  or  1 
every  second.  These  losses  are  about  balanced  by 
an  equal  number  of  births.  The  married  are 
longer  lived  than  the  «ingle,  and  above  all  those 
who  observe  a  sober  and  industrious  conduct.  Tall 
men  live  limger  than  short  ones.  Women  have 
more  chances  of  life  in  their  favor,  previous  to  be- 
ing fifty  Years  of  age,  than  men  have,  but  fewer 
afferwards.  The  numl)er  of  marriages  is  in  pro- 
portion of  75  to  every  1000  individuals.  Marriages 
are  more  frequent  after  the  equinoxes ;  that  is 
during;;  the  months  of  June  and  Deoember.  Those 
born  in  the  spring  are  generally  more  robust  than 
others.  BirUis  and  deaths  are  more  frequent  by 
night  than  by  day.  The  number  of  men  cafAbie 
of  oeariog  arms  is  calculated  at  one-fourth  of  the 
population. — EngHsk  Quarterly, 
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BLEVENTH  AORICULTVBAL  KEET- 

iiro, 

▲t  n>  arm  Hoobb,  TinsDAT  Bmnso,  Miscn  38, 1864. 
Subject, — SAeep — can  they  be    advantageously 
kept  on  our  farms  t    Jf^^y  ^f^  «^«  '^  ^^  kinds 
for  this  purpose  1 

The  meeting  waa  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Spragce, 
of  Buxburj,  and  Mr.  Hartxt  Dodgb,  of  Sutton, 
was  called  on  to  preside. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the   Cultivator,  was  called  on 
by  the  Chairman  to  open  the  discussion.    Mr. 
Howard  said  he  considered  the  matter  of  keeping 
sheep  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which 
had  been  discussed  here  this  winter.    We  keep 
live  stock  in  this  section  of  the  country  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  as  a  general   thing  in  order  to 
procure  our  milk,  butter,  cheese,  &c. ;  but  if  stock 
is  to  be  kept  to  turn  off  from  our  farms  in  the 
shape  of  meat,  there  are  some  sections  where  sheep 
can  be  made  more  profitable  than  any  other  live 
stock,  for  this  reason — they  can  live  where  other 
animals  cannot ;  they  can  live  on  poor  soil,  of 
which  we  have  large  quantities.     On  such  lands 
mutton  can  be  made  cheaper  than  beef.     Our  sit- 
uation is  approximating  continually  to  that  of 
the  old  countries  in  Europe,  our  population  is 
increasing  in  numbers  and  density,  and  it  is  an 
important  question  how  it  can  be  fed.     In  Eng- 
land, the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object 
absorbs  the  attention  of  the  farmers,  and  they 
keep  a  great  number  of  sheep.    Mutton  is  eaten 
there  in  large  quantities ;  and  it  is  eaten  more 
in  this  country  than  formerly.    Therefore  the  ob- 
ject with  us  in  Massachusetts,  is  rather  to  raise 
mutton  than  wool.     As  to  varieties,  it  is  uncer- 
tain which  is  most  profitable,  but  considering  the 
great  demand  for  meat,  some  of  the  English  mut- 
ton breeds  would  be  more  profitable  than  the  Span- 
ish breeds.     Of  the  English  varieties,  the  Leices- 
ter, South  Down  and  Cottswold  arc  the  best.    The 
Leicesters  have  demonstrated  a  very  important 
point — the  production  of  a  well-defined  and  estab- 
lished breed,  by  crossing,  and  they  improve  every 
other  long-haired  breed  in  England  or  Europe. 
The  Cottswold  are  derived  from  the  Leicester,  are 
larger  than  the  latter,  have  more  and  longer  wool, 
and  have  a  hardy  nature,  but  are  longer  in  arriv- 
ing at  maturity,  and  have  more  lean  than  fkt  meat. 
The  South  Downs,  as  they  exist  in  this  country, 
Are  a  somewhat  artificial  animal.    They  are  a 
close  wool  sheep,  of  compaititively  small  size,  ac- 
tive, will  graze  on  short  pastures  where  larger  an- 
imals would  hardly  live,  and  are  remarkable  for 
tiie  richness  of  their  meat.    There  is  an  improved 
South  Down  breed,  which  does  not  mature  quite 
so  early  as  the  Leicester — perhaps  it  is  a  year  long- 
er in  maturing.    In  the  English  markets  it  brings 
two  cents  a  pound  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
mutton.    In  time  it  may  be  made  as  profitable 
hue.    It  is  not  so  active  as  the  old  South  Down, 


and  perhaps  the  quality  of  the  meat  has  deterio- 
rated a  little,  still,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
kind  of  sheep.  The  Spanish  sheep,  as  a  variety 
for  wool,  are  unquestionably  the  most  profitable 
we  have  any  account  of  in  the  world.  When 
properly  bred,  they  become  as  hardy  as  nativt 
sheep.  They  are  not  so  good  mutton  sheep,  either 
in  quality  or  in  tendency  to  fatten,  as  the  other 
varieties  mentioned  ;  but  there  is  no  sheep  that 
vrill  produce  so  many  pounds  of  wool  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  weight  of  the  carcass,  as  the  Spanish 
Merino.  It  is  an  original  breed,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  variety  which 
vnis  fostered  by  the  agriculturists  of  Rome. 
Within  the  last  hundred  years  several  branch 
breeds  have  sprung  from  it.  First,  the  Saxony, 
which  has  a  very  fine  wool .  Another  is  the  French 
Merino,  a  mixture  of  three  or  four  Spanish  varie* 
ties,  but  very  uncertain  in  its  progeny.  A  hand- 
some, compact  ewe  will  perhaps  turn  out  a  lamb, 
the  very  opposite  of  what  is  desired.  They  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  which  has  turned  out  very  profitably 
for  the  speculators,  but  whether  to  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer,  is  another  question.  The  speaker 
was  not  cognizant  of  any  systematic  experiments 
with  this  breed,  but  has  been  informed  by  a  per- 
son who  had  compared  them  with  the  old  Span- 
ish stock,  that  they  were  less  profitable.  Anoth- 
er variey  is  called  the  Silesian,  which  is  larger  in 
size  than  the  best  Merinos  of  Vermont,  but  of  re- 
markable symmetry  and  beauty,  with  the  thickest 
and  evenest  fleeces,  second  only  in  quality  to  the 
Saxony.  It  is  said  they  turn  off  the  largest 
amount  of  wool  in  proportion  to  the  carcass,  of 
any  variety.  They  are  worthy  of  further  trial. 
We  see  in  all  this,  the  necessity  of  experiment  in 
regard  to  breeds,  in  order  to  give  the  farmer  accu- 
rate knowledge  in  regard  to  the  best  varieties  for 
his  use. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture mentioned  a  variety  called  the  Oxfordshire 
Downs,  produced  by  judicious  crossing ,  by  an  EAg- 
lish  gentleman.  The  cross  is  Tjoioester  and  Cotts- 
wold. They  are  of  very  handsome  form,  and  prom- 
ise to  become  a  valuable  variety.  Wool,  he  fur- 
ther remarked,  can  be  raised  cheaper  at  the  West, 
where  the  flocks  have  vast  prairies  to  roam  over, 
than  it  can  here,  and  our  farmers  cannot  compete 
on  this  artide,  while  in  raising  mutton  for  the 
market  we  have  the  advantage.  Therefore  it  is 
now  the  object  to  raise  the  latter.  F^r  this  pur- 
pose the  South  Down  and  crosses  are  probably  the 
best. 

Col.  Nkwell,  of  Essex,  said  he  had  seen  some 
of  the  Oxfordshire  Downs,  which  wore  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Fat,  of  Lynn.  They  are  very  da- 
perior  sheep,  and  Mr.  Pay,  considers  them  prefer- 
able to  any  other  variety.  They  are  a  cross  of  the 
Ldoester  and  South  Downs.    The  speaker  said 
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there  were  some  full  blood  South  Downs  in  his 
neighborhood  Which  were  certainly  very  good 
sheep,  large,  and  wool  of  yety  good  quality,  and 
~  they  raise  up  a  great  many  lambs.  The  Leioeeters 
come  to  maturity  earlier  than  any  other  sheep, 
but  whether  they  are  the  best  sheep  for  us,  is 
doubtful.  They  are  not  so  good  for  wool,  and  the 
lambs  the  first  year  are  worth  but  very  little. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  the  manner  of  feed- 
ing sheep  pursued  by  Mr.  Lawton,  Great  Barring- 
ton,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He  keeps 
800  sheep,  and  feeds  them  one  quart  of  corn  each, 
per  day,  and  all  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Pittsfield,  said  he  had  noticed 
that  the  half  blood  Merinos  did  not  produce  so 
largo  lambs  as  the  full  bloods,  but  they  were  very 
&t — ^fatter  than  any  other  he  knew  of.  He  ¥ra8 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  cross  of  the  French 
Merino  with  the  South  Down,  would  produce  a 
most  profitable  variety.  He  saw  a  lot  of  about^thir 
ty  full  blood  French  Merinos  on  the  Hudson  river 
last  faU,which  were  fine  sheep,  and  would  probably 
weigh  140  lbs.  each,  per  live  carcass.  They  were 
•not  fine  wooled generally,  but  he  picked  out  six  or 
eight  from  the  lot  which  had  very  fine  wool.  The 
wool  on  any  of  them  was  fine  enough  for  do  laines. 
He  thought  a  cross  of  them  with  the  South  Downs 
or  *  'old-fashioned ' '  or  native  stock,would  be'succesa- 
ful,  but  should  give  the  preferenoe  to  the  **old- 
fitffaioned"  on  one  or  two  aiccounts  ;  one  is  that 
their  lambs  mature  quicker.  He  also  spoke  very 
favorably  of  the  Silesia ns,  as  yielding  a  long,  fine 
and  compact  fleece,  and  posisiessing  a  very  hand- 
some form.  A  year  old  sheep  of  half  blood  French 
Merinos,  shorn  at  Hinsdale,  last  year,  yielded  4 
lbs.,  13  ounoeag  of  wool,  which  sold  for  60  cents 
per  lb.    The  animal  weighed  only  44  lbs. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  we  must  use  tur- 
nips as  feed  for  sheep. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  understood  there  were  ep- 
ionres  in  this  city  who  would  not  eat  anything  but 
IHymouth  County  mutton,  becau8e,they  said,  Dan- 
iel Webster  was  the  greasiest  epicure  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  imported  pure  South  Down  sheep,  whose 
blood  has  been  disseminated  in  Plymouth  county, 
and  they  must  have  good  mutton  in  that  county. 
He  desired  to  hear  from  Mr.  Spbaoub  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Sfragui  said  he  knew  very  little  about 
diieep,  although  he  knew  Mr.  Webster  had  sheep 
which  were  worth  seven  or  eight  dollars.  H^ 
then  went  on  to  remark  conoeming  sheep  in  Great 
Britain .  There  sheep  have  more  muscle  than  here, 
and  a  better  admixture  of  fat  and  lean  flesh .  Sheep 
intended  for  the  table  should  not  have  too  much 
fat.  Mutton  is  growing  more  popular  in  this 
country.  The  great  difficulty  in  raising  it  here  is 
our  hot  sun.  In  England  the  climate  is  moist, 
Farmers  in  this  country  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  mutton,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should. 


Mr.  Russell  remarked  that  oonsiderable  had 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  meat  of 
fine  wool  sheep, — that  it  was  not  so  good  as  the 
coarse  wool  varieties ;  but  he  thought  this  opinion 
would  be  found  erroneous  on  investigation.  The 
South  Down  approximates  to  a  fine  wool  sheep. 

Mri  CoPELAiYB,  of  Rozbury,  thought  the  value 
of  different  kinds  of  feed  for  farm  animals,  should 
be  studied  more,  and  should  be  made  statistical. 
It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  90  Ibs.of  tumipi 
will  make  1  lb.  of  beef,  and  81  lbs.  of  eom  wiU 
make  the  same  amount.  Prof.  Nash  had  said 
that  the  reason  why  English  mutton  was  less  rank 
than  our,  might  be  the  fact  that  English  mutton 
is  fed  on  turnips.  In  r^rd  to  the  matter  of  buy- 
ing animals  at  a  certain  age  to  fisitten,  instead  of 
raising  them,  he  thought  it  the  more  profitable 
plan ,  because  after  the  bone  and  muscle  are  formed , 
the  cost  of  fattening  is  much  lessened,  and  a  lar- 
ger profit  is  made  on  an  animal  after  this  period 
than  before.  In  England  it  has  been  found  (al- 
though the  matter  is  not  definitely  settled)  that 
cattle,  after  a  certain  age,  fatten  first  inside,  and 
then  outwardly. 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  con- 
nection between  feed  on  turnips  and  good  mutton, 
could  be  established,  for  the  beet  mutton  in  the 
English  markets  is  grown  on  the  hills  and  heathers, 
and  is  never  fed  with  turnips.  The  diffisrence  is 
not  the  result  of  climate  on  feed,  but  in  the  gexni 
or  breed. 

Mr.  Russell  said  he  conndered  himself  a  good 
judge  of  mutton,  and  thought  the  matter  was  not 
treated  properly.  Mutton  should  not  be  eaten 
until  it  is  a  fortnight  old,  when  it  is  exceedingly 
tender  and  palatable.  This  system  is  pursued  in 
England. 

The  Chairmam  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
this  view  of  the  matter.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
want  of  some  rule  for  raising  animals.  W  e  can  tell 
by  the  eye  what  is  a  good  animal,  but  we  do  not 
Imow  how  exactly  to  produce  another  like  it.  He 
believed  that  hybrids  from  the  French  merino  were 
going  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Russell  o£Eered  some  remarks  in  xelation 
to  offering  premiums  for  fine  animals  He  thought 
the  most  judicious  plan  would  be  for  the  agricul- 
tural societes  to  award  premiums  for  several  ani- 
mals to  be  raised  by  one  person,  because  the  seleo- 
tion  of  a  single  remakable  animal  for  premium  had 
no  tendency  to  improve  breeds  of  s^tock. 

The  Chairman  inquired  of  Col.  Newell  whether 
sheep  would  eat  wax-wood  1 

Mr.  Newell  replied  that  they  would  eat  it  and 
thrive  on  it.  A  gentleman  of  his  aoquaintaooe 
had  puchased  a  flock  for  the  very  purpose  of  era- 
dicating it  from  his  farm,  and  was  successful. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  mutton  was 
improved  by  feeding  roots.  Sheep  fatten  full  as 
well,  and  the  mutton  is  better  than  when  fed  on 
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ooxB.  He  ooDflideied  it  a  qaestion  whether  it  was 
not  a  good  plan  to  keep  an  equal  number  of  sheep 
in  partuxe  with  oows.  Thej  destroy  weeds  and 
bushes  which  the  cows  would  leaye,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  amount  of  feed  in  a  pasture,  besides 
feeding  closer  than  cows.  Many  of  the  farmers 
iu  Essex  county  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  good 
plan. 

Mr.  SpRAGUssaid  he  owned  a  pasture,  where  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  before  he  bought  it,  sheep  and 
cows  were  fed,  and  although  he  had  fed  less  stock 
there,  and  no  sheep,  the  posture  was  not  so  good 


now  as  then.    He  also  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  with  an  axe,  while  a  saw-iuill  is  running  at  his 


haying  pure  blood  in  breeding  cattle  or  sheep ; 
there  vb  no  certainty  with  half  blood.  It  is  said 
that  we  must  not  breed  in  and  in,  but  gentlemen 
in  fiogland  have  done  it  for  75  years  without  bad 
effect. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  we  might 
"l»eed  in  and  in"  to  a  certain  extent,  but  beyond 
that  it  would  be  very  injurious,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Suffolk  hog. 

Mr.  Flint  read  from  his  report  the  opinion  of 
the  Berkshire  farmers  in  regard  to  feeding  sheep 
in  the  same  pasture  with  cows,  which  was  decid- 
edly averse  to  the  practice.  They  run  over  the 
pasture,  to  get  the  finest  feed,  thus  destroying  the 
coarse  feed  for  the  cows ;  and  being  a  strong- 
scented  animal,  no  cattle  will  feed  where  they 
huddle. 

Mr.  RusBBiL    said  he  had  observed  that  his 
sheep  ate  the  whiteweed  in  his  pasture,  one 
son,  on  being  removed  to  it  fiK>m  another  locality. 

Col.  Newell  said  it  had  got  to  be  very  common 
in  Essex  county  to  employ  sheep  to  eradicate  "ox- 
eye"  from  the  farms.  Ck>l.  Eiosbbon,  a  large  far- 
mer there,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose.    He  procured  them  for  this  very  object. 

The  subject  for  next  Tuesday  evening  is — Grain 
Crops — ^wheat,  lye,  barley  and  oats — their  value 
as  compared  with  Indian  com,  and  as  preparatives 
for  grass. 


For  th€  New  England  Ftrmtr, 

PREPABE  TOmBt  QBOTTin)  FOB  THB 
MOWEB. 

In  five  months,  haying  will  be  upon  us.  Shall 
we  break  our  backs  over  the  scythe  1  or  shall  we 
wake  up  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  hang  these 
already  well  worn  instruments  ou  the  "tree"  and 
with  our  horses  shave  over  our  fields  with  ease 
and  rapidity  T 

Whichever  of  these  instruments  we  choose,  let 
us  do  one  thin^  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens ;  clear 
every  stick,  chip  and  stone  from  our  fields,  and 
xnU  them  while  soft. 

Whemer  we  use  the  scythe  or  mower  this  labor 
will  be  well  expended.  If  you  have  no  idea  of 
procuring  the  machine,  your  good-natured  neigh- 
Dor  may  take  pity  upon  you  and  mow  your  grass 
with  his  mower  after  he  shall  have  done  a  month's 
haying  in  ten  days. 


Don't  neglect  uneven  fields,  for  these  machines 
will  mow  on  quite  uneven  surfiMSs. 

The  day  is  at  hand  when  the  scythe  over  which 
we  have  so  long  groaned  is  to  be  laid  aside,  and 
the  faithful  horses  must  be  called  from  the  e^ade 
to  cut  our  grass,  and  the  man  who  persists  in 
mowing  by  hand  will  be  gaaed  at  as  a  ^c  of  the 
past,  like  a  plow  of  the  last  century,  a  fit  subject 
for  Bamum  8  Museum. 

This  to  some  may  look  extravagant,  but  vnll 
not  five  years  hence.  Show  me  the  man  who  for 
economy's  sake  vrill  ride  his  own  horse  from  Bos- 
ton to  New  York— that  will  weave  his  cotton 
cloth  by  hand — that  vnll  split  his  own  lumber 


iide,  and  I  vnll  admit  that  there  is  one  man  who 
may  continue  deaf  to  the  chipper  of  the  mower 
as  it  glides  under  the  nass  of  the  meadows. 

"Setchum's"  is  doubtless  the  best  movnng  ma- 
chine yet  made.  The  Country  Genileman  and  the 
SdenUfic  American  support  me  in  this  opinion. 

The  machine  is  simple  in  construction  having 
had  some  mosi  vahiaJm  improvemerUs  made  upon 
it  since  last  year  and  is  durable  if  properly  used. 
Messrs.  Buggies,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Boston 
and  Worcester,  are  making  them  and  from  the 
specimens  of  improvement  which  they  have  given 
us,  I  think  it  sate  to  look  for  a  fmod  machine. 

DAyiD  Ltxan. 

Middletownj  Conn,,  Feb,  4,  1854. 


For  tht  New  JBngland  Farmer. 

BABH  STABLES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^By  the  request  of  one  of  the  pnb- 
lishers  of  the  Farmer,  I  send  you  a  short  artide  up- 
on Bam  Stables,  He  tells  me  that  frequent  in- 
quires are  being  made  at  the  office  by  those  about 
building.. 

I  should  choose  to  have  the  leanto  on  the  Nortii 
ride  of  the  bam,  for  these  reasons.  Jf  the  bam  is 
tight,the  leanto  will  be  warm  enoueh  in  vnnter,and 
by  being  on  the  North  ride,  it  vnll  be  comfortably 
cool  in  summer.  Cows  in  this  vicinity  are  "tied 
up"  every  nigjht  the  year  round,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions. It  IS  well,  therefore,  in  buildine  to 
thmk  of  the  heat  of  summer  as  well  as  of  the  oM  of 
winter.  Then  if  the  leanto  is  on  the  North  ride, 
the  droppings  are  farthest  from  the  sun  and  air. 
This  arrangement,  too,  allows  the  ^pening  of  the 
cellar— which '  is  veiy  derirable^to  be  upon  the 
South  ride. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  good  bams  in  Concord 
are  furnished  vnth  stanchion  fastenings  for  all 
the  cattle  beride  working  oxen.  No  one  doubts 
but  that  an  animal  is  a  Tittle  more  comfortable 
tied  with  a  chain  than  by  stanchions.  He  would 
enjoy  it  to  have  the  length  of  the  stable !  But  with 
animals  as  with  men,  society  imposes  some  re- 
straints to  compensate  for  some  advantages !  No 
respectable  cow  vnthin  my  knowledge  complains  of 
the  stanchions,  if  the  good,  sweet  fodder  is  only 
"brought  on." 

With  working  oxen,  the  case  is  a  little  different. 
They  are  larger,  and  more  gentle  and  earily  man- 
aged. Their  limbs  are  stiler,  and  tbey  require 
more  space  to  lie  down  in.  Their  necks  are  weary 
with  the  heavy  yoke,  and  nued  the  relief  of  turn- 
ing from  ride  to  ride.  Therefore,  working  oxen 
should  be  tied  vnth  chains. 

But  there  is  another  reason :    Working  oxen  m 
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the  short  da^  o^  winter  are  not  unyoked  at  noon. 
Now  if  the  entrance  to  the  stable  is  by  a  wide  roll- 
ing door,  and  no  stanohions  in  the  way  at  the 
stall,  your  team  may  be  eating  at  onoe  in  a  com- 
fortable place,  and  tlfey  will  not  waste  the  hay  by 
trampling  it  into  the  snow  or  mud 


Stanchions^  are  just  the  thing  for  turbulent  elusion^  is  to  be  a  part,  only^  of  tfie  pleasant  ex- 


young  cattle.  A  little  hay  soon  coaxes  them  to 
put  their  heads  through,  and  if  you  chose,  you 
may  connect  the  moveaole  stanchions  together,  as 
I  have  l)eforo  represented  in  the  Farmer,  and  fasten 
the  whole  row  by  a  single  latch.  This  is  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  of  very  disagreeable  labor  when 
the  cattle  come  in  drippmg  wet. 

Stanchions  save  room.  The  cattle,  tied  in  them, 
eat  from  the  side  of  the  barn-floor.  Then,  too, 
any  orts  or  leavings,  are  expeditiously  gathered 
with  a  rake,  or  the  floor '  swept  with  a  broom. 
Where  cattle  are  tied  in  stanchi(Mi8  the  labcnr  of 
feeding  is  trifling.  A  forkful  of  hay  may  be  shak- 
en along  before  them  as  a  man  walks.  Tlie 
stanchion  should  be  three  inches  wide  and  one  and 
a  half  inches  thick,  of  hard  wood.  .  The  width 
apart  of  the  pieces  when  set  depends  a  little  upon 
the  neck  of  the  animal.  The  distance  usually 
is  about  eight  inches.  It  is  well  to  have  one 
or  two  extra  pin-holes  in  the  lower  timber.  The 
stanchions  may  be  set  a  little  farther  apart  at  the 
bottom  than  at  tlio  top.  The  animal  tries  to  escape 
when  standing .  The  space  between  the  stanchions 
of  each  animal  should  be  filled  with  a  strong 
plank.  This  precaution  would  have  saved  one  val- 
uable animal  in  town  this  winter,  and  is  necessary 
to  save  hay.  Now  what  shall  be  the  plan  of  the 
floor?  For  cows  it  should  have  a  veffy  eentle  in- 
clination, and  be  just  four  feet  four  inches  lon^. 
Where  the  standing  floor  has  varied  from  this  m 
the  best  bum  in  Concord, it  has  been  altered.  Mr. 
Joseph  George,  of  this  town,  a  very  careful  carpen- 
ter, tells  me  the  milkmen  agree  that  a  floor  rour 
feet  and  four  inches  in  lengw  is  the  best.  Cows 
tied  upon  it  keep  clean  and  dry.  I  saw  a  few 
days  since  some  cows  in  the  well  arranged  and 
attractive  barn  of  Mr.  John  Ravnolds.  as  dry  and 
clean  fts  if  under  an  oak  upon  the  ^een  sward. 

The  standing  floor  for  steers  and  oxen  should 
vary  a  little  in  length  as  well  as  pitch  from  that 
tot  cows,  for  obvious  reasons,  (a.) 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  standing  floor,  behind 
the  animal,  tkere  should  be  a  trench  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  wide,  and  five  inches  deep.  This 
trench  is  indispensable  to  the  animar.s  cleanliness 
and  comfort.  It  receives  and  holds  all  the  drop- 
pings in  a  small  npace,  and  tlie  labor  of  ''cleaning 
out^  the  btable  is  very  much  less  than  by  tiie  old 
arrangement 

The  scuttles  should  shut  upon  the  bottom  side 
of  the  tn  nch  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of 
a  ready  esc-ape  of  all  liquids.  The  scuttles  should 
be  upon  sul)stantiul  hinges,  and  turn  over  upon 
platform,  or  walk,  behind  the  cattle,  of  convenient 
width. 

There  is  one  comfort  about  modem  bams  which 
is  worth  a  ^at  deal  more  than  it  costs.  I  mean 
tight — the  introduction  of  a  plenty  of  good  siaed 
Miovable  windows.  Cattle  enjoy  liffht.  It  cer- 
tainly is  dcsirahlo  to  have  it  to  ii\ork  oy,  yet  how 
many  barns  now  depend  upon  the  frequency  of 
the  cracks  for  its  abundance!  or  open  the  ''great 
doors,''  of  a  sharp  morning,  to  see  how  to  feed 
tii«  cattle.  It  is  impor taut,  no  doubt,  to  T^itilate  a  | 


stable  well,  but  still,  very  desirable  to  have  oontrol 
over  the  apertures. 

A  good  bam  is  worth  more  to  a  farmer  than  s 
showv  house.  The  house  may  impoverish  him, 
but  the  bam  will  aid  him  directly  in  securing  a 
competency  or  fortune;  which  lot,  I  hope,  in  con- 


perience  of  your  r^ers. 

Concord,  Mass.,  March  4, 1854. 


W.  0.  B. 


Remarks. — (a.)  In  order  to  shorten  or  lengtheo 
the  floor  upon  which  the  cattle  stand,  the  planks 
may  be  left  loose,  and  under  the  fore-feet  of  the 
cattle  a  plank  inserted  of  any  desired  width,  so 
that  the  floor  may  be  lengthened  or  decreased  to 
any  desired  length,  with  a  few  minutes'  labor. 


Tnx  W'SATBRR  AND  THE  C^ROPS. — In  regard  to 
the  condition  of  growing  wheat,  there  is  a  good 
deiil  of  speculation.  Accounts  from  Ohio  vary  ; 
some  papers  say  that  the  prospects  are  very  bad, 
and  that  the  farmers  talk  of  plowing  up  thdr 
fields ;  others,  that  the  wheat  throughout  Ohiobida 
fair  to  be  as  good  as  usual.  An  account  from 
Michigan  says  that  wheat  is  generally  good,  and 
looks  promising.  At  Nashville,  111.,  the  season  is 
said  to  be  unusually  early,  and  the  prospects  Ik- 
vorable ;  a  much  larger  breadth  of  spring  wheat 
has  been  sown  than  ever  before.  In  Lake  county, 
Iowa,  it  is  said  that  so  favorable  a  spring  was  ner- 
er  known. 

At  St.  Louiis,  on  the  29  ult.,  there  was  a  severe 
frost,  and  a  day  or  two  previous  a  light  fall  of 
snow.  The  same  weather  had  been  experienced  & 
Keokuk,  Peoria,  and  other  places,  and  fears  were 
entertained  in  regard  to  fruit.  The  Jackson  (  O.) 
Standard,  of  30th  ult.,  says  that  frosts  have  de- 
stroyed entirely  the  fruit  in  that  section.  Of 
peaches,  the  Middleioum  (Conn.)  Herald  of  Slst, 
has  the  following : 

Are  the  Peaches  Killed  f  This  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion on  the  lips  of  almost  every  one.  The  cold 
March  weather  for  some  days  past  has  awakened 
this  solicitude  about  this  excellent  and  delicious 
fruit.  The  general  opinion  with  good  judges  so 
far,  we  believe,  is  that  unless  there  should  be  a 
still  harder  freeze  than  wo  have  had  of  late  there 
will  yet  be  a  fair  cr^  of  peaches.  Should  so  much 
good  fortune  as  this  beful  us  we  may  rest  assured 
that  there  will  also  be  an  abundance  of  other  fruit. 
Plenty  of  peaches  always  bring  plenty  of  other 
fruit. 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia  papers,  of  the  last 
week  in  March,  speak  of  heavy  frosts,  and  fear 
that  much  injury  will  be  done  to  fruit. — Boston 
Journal, 

Hakpsbirx  Franklin  and  Hampden  i^GRicxrL- 
TURAL  Society. — Officers  for  1854. 
Paou  Latbrop,  President. 
Wm.  O.  Gorham,  Secretary. 
Benj.  Barrett,  Treasurer. 
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KETCHTJirS  MOWnrO  MACHIHE. 

The  accompanying  cut,  which  we  copy  from 
Messrs.  Rugglks,  Nocrse,  Mason  &  Co.'s  cata- 
logue, represents  Ketchum's  Mowing  Machine, 
which  is  considered  a  thoroughly  successful  ma- 
chine, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  grass,  and  the 
only  one  that  has  cut  all  kinds  of  grass,  heavy  or 
light,  wet  or  dry,  lodged  or  standing,  in  the  best 
manner,  without  clogging  or  interruption. 

It  has  taken  six  first  premiums  the  past  season 
(1853.) 

We  annex  the  following  testimonials,  which  are 
tiio  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  are  ex- 
tracts from  business  letters : — 

TESTIMONIALS. 

at  lIowARi)  Co.,  Buffalo  : — I  am  better  pleased 
jMiith  the  Machine,  the  morel  use  it ;  I  doubt  not 
it  will  beat  the  world.  1  am  surprised  to'find  it 
requires  no  more  power ;  m^  two  horses  don't 
worry  at  all ;  the  speed  required  is  just  rieht ;  in 
short  it  works  to  a  charm.  I  think  the  Machine 
will  probahlv  be  worth  sixty  dollars,  or  from  thai 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  to  me, 
season.  •  David  Lyman, 

•    Durham,  Conn.,  July  5th,  1853. 

Messrs.  Ruggles,  Noursb,  Mason  &  Co.: — 
Gentlemen — ^You  ask  mo  to  state  to  you  my  opin- 
ion of  Ketchum*B  Mincing  Mac/tine.  I  bought  one 
of  you  last  spring  and  used  it  on  my  farm,  whiQ^ 
IB  level  land  and  tree  of  stone,  during  the  last  sum- 
mer. «»*"* 

Its  operation  was  viewed  by  many  practiftfcl 
formers  in  my  vicinity,  and  every  one  expre»ed 
the  higfaast  degree  of  satisfaction  and  approbatida 
of  its  work.  I  requested  mv  head  farmer,  SamucJ 
I.  Pickering,  a  man  well  known  and  of  ap- 
proved knowledge  in  farming,  to  give  me  his  opin- 
ion of  the  instrument.  Uis  reply  was,  <4  think  it 
one  of  the  best  machines  I  ever  knew — ^with  two 
bomsB  1  can  mow  one  acre  of  grasi  in  forty  min- 


utes, the  surface  being  smooth  and  three  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre,  and  with  two  first  rate  horses, 
tu!elv€  acres  might  be  mowed  in  a  day,  working 
twelve  hours  for  the  day.  In  the  single  operation 
of  grinding  and  whetting  scythes,  it  will  save  a 
large  farm,  twenty  dollars  in  one  year,  as  wa^ 
were  last  year.  As  to  spreading  grass,  no  man  in 
the  world  can  spread  grass,  as  it  is  left  by  this 
machine  !*'  Such  is  the  reply  of  my  farmer,  and 
from  my  own  observation,  I  concur  in  the  truth 
of  this  statement. 

¥our8,  respectfully,        Josiah  Quincy. 
Boston,  F>b.  26M,  1854. 

Howard  &  Co. — My  Machine  (one  of  your  im- 
proved make)  has  cut  two  hundred  acres  of  grass, 
and  all  is  right  yet,  except  I  have  broken  out  one 
cuttirig4ooth ;  it  is  not  injured  one  dollar  by  usins ; 
it  cut  nineteen  acres  in  thirteen  hours,  that  would 
average  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre,  with  a 
team  not  as  heavy  as  my  sorrel  horses,  on  the 
22d  day  of  July,  which  wtis  the  hottest  day  I 
think  we  have  had  here  this  summer.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  Mowing  Machine  ever  known  in 
Ontario  Coun^.  •  •  There  has  been 
perfect  rush  from  different  parts  of  this  county 
id  Cayuga  county,  to  see  my  Premium  Machine, 
Tistylo  it.  •  •  •  I  sold  it,  after 
cutting  two  hundred  acres,  to  Mr.  Watermam,  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  He  would  have 
given  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  it,  had  I 
asked  it.  A.  C.  Loomis. 

Geneva,  July  23rf,  1853. 

I  send  you  two  dollars  for  knives  for  your  Mow- 
er. You  will  be  able  to  sell  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  Machines  here  next  season.  I  go  round 
mowinz ;  there  has  not  been  a  day  since  I  com- 
menoecT  mowing  but  I  have  had  from  five  to  ten 
persons  after  me  to  mow.  I  have  mowed  in  four 
towns ;  I  average  from  ten  to  sixteen  acres  per 
'di^jr ;  I  have  mowed  nine  acres  in  one  aftemo(»i. 

D.  W.  ScHOONMAJUBt. 

Waterloo^  Seneca  Co,,  July  7th,  1853. 
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TWELFTH  AOBICULTUBAL  KSETIHO, 

At  m  Btatb  Homo,  Tobdat  XTnmio,  April  4,  1864. 

SvBJiCT, —  Grain  craps — wheats  rye,  barky  and 
oats — tkevr  value  as  compared  with  Indian  com, 
and  as  preparations  for  grass. 

The  meetiog  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Sdion 
Brown,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  was 
invited  to  preside. 

Mr.  CoPELASD,  of  Roxbury,  at  the  suggestion, 
as  be  said,  of  the  Execative  Committee,  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  treatment  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Trees  should  not 
be  scraped,  as  has  been  done  to  the  trees  on  Bos- 
ton Ck)mmon  this  spring.  It  is  argued4hat  scrap- 
ing ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  destroys  noxious 
insects  which  cluster  in  the  bark ;  but  insects  will 
be  found  on  but  few  yarieties  of  trpes,  among 
which  are  the  apple  and  the  pear,  and  in  these 
cases  they  should  be  removed  with  soap  suds,  made 
just  strong  enough  to  kill  the  vermin  and  not  in- 
jure the  tree.  Ndther  scraping  nor  washing  with 
any  caustic  preparation  should  be  pursued.  The 
insects  most  injurious  to  trees,  as  the  borer  and 
trimbex  colomba,  go  through  the  bark  into  the 
wood,  and  of  course  neither  scraping  the  tree  nor 
washing  it  with  caustics  will  reach  the  evil. — 
Scraping  is  an  unnatural  process,  and  besides  a 
very  disfiguring  one,  greatly  impairing  the  beau- 
ty of  the  tree.  Another  objection  is  that  by  re- 
moving the  outer  bark,  the  inner  bark  is  exposed, 
and  evaporation  ensues,  which  is  sure  to  sap  the 
life  of  the  tree.  In  cases  where  old  orchards  have 
been  reclaimed,  the  trees  being  scraped,  )t  is  ow- 
ing to  the  cultivation,  the  manuring,  &c.,and  not 
to  the  scraping  that  the  revivification  is  to  be  as- 
signed ;  the  trees  would  have  recovered  without 
the  scraping. 

Mr.  BucKMiNSTXH,  of  the  Plowman^  controvert- 
ed Mr.  Copeland's  views  in  regard  to  washing 
trees.  He  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  caustic  wash- 
ing on  some  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  especially  apple. 
There  is  nothing  like  caustic  ley  for  destroying 
all  moss,  parasites,  ^.,  on  trees,  and  he  could 
recommend  no  better  treatment. 

Mr.  Brooks,  the  chairman,  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  greatly  troubled  by  the 
apples  dropping  from  his  trees.  To  remedy  the 
evil,  he  adopted  the  expedient  of  stripping  the 
trees  of  their  bark  between  the  10th  and  20th  of 
June,  and  the  most  successful  results  followed, 
the  apples  remaining  on  the  trees,  and  a  new  bark 
growing  in  one  season. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sangkr,  of  Dover,  inquired  of  Mr. 
CopxLAND  if  he  considered  trimming  trees  injuri- 
ous? 

Mr.  CoPELAND  said  he  did  not.  In  regard  to  the 
case  cited  by  the  chairman,  the  explanation  is 
this.  The  sap  which  runs  up  a  tree  comes  down 
in  file  bark,  and  if  that  bark  is  removed  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  the  sap  veiU  go  no  further  than 


the  edge  of  the  bark,  and  flow  back  into  the 
branches,  increasing  the  nomber  of  buds,  the 
sweetness  of  the  fruit,  and  adding  to  the  amount 
of  its  nutrition  and  improving  its  general  quali- 
ties. As  to  paramtes  and  lichens  on  trees,  it  could 
be  proved  that  they  did  not  injure  a  tree  in  the 
least. 

Mr.  Sanger,  of  Dover,  recurring  to  the  subject 
proper  for  the  evening,  said  he  had  suflSdent  ex- 
perience as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  grains 
in  the  Norfolk  Society,  to  change  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  profitableness  of  the  grain  crops. 
He  considered  them  all  profitable— wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oats — the  least  profitable  to  his  knowl- 
edge having  netted  a  profit  of  about  50  per  cent. 
He  had  known  instances  of  25,  28  and  even  30 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Norfolk  county. 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Pittsfield,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  New  ^England  farmers  could  not  compete 
with  the  West  in  raising  grain.  Com  is  the  best 
food*  for  animals.  Good  heavy  barley  is  worth 
about  three  times  as  much  as  com. 

Mr.  FisKE,  of  Framingham,  did  not  think  that 
small  grains  could  be  raised  in  Masaachiisetts, 
without  very  high  manuring,  but  com  can  be 
raised  almost  anywhere.  The  great  enemy  to 
com,  the  drought,  he  avoided  by  deep  plowing. 
On  a  piece  of  poor  land  where  com  had  &iled  for 
two  years,  he  plowed  thoroughly  the  third  year, 
used  no  manure,  but  put  a  shovel-fuU  of  mud  in- 
to each  hill.  In  plowing  among  his  com,  he 
plowed  two  furrows,  turning  from  the  com.  This 
he  followed  with  a  harrow  with  fine  teeth  which 
he  permitted  to  run  through  the  hills,  as  it  did . 
not  destroy  com  enough  to  do  any  injury.  When 
the  hot  season  came  on,  and  his  neighbors'  com, 
on  land  better  manured,  was  rolling  up,  not  a  leaf 
in  this  lot  vms  curled,  and  the  ground  was  moist 
from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  He 
obtained  40  bushels  per  acre,  from  it.  He  believed 
that  we  needed  not  to  look  to  the  West  for  grain. 
Mr.  Fisxs  entirely  disapproved  of  the  use  of  cul- 
tivators, as  they  merely  scrateh  the  surface,  and 
are  "old  fogy"  implements,  altogether. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Farmer,  said  the  cultivation 
of  winter  wheat  was  being  intaoduced  in  New 
England  of  late  years,  and  had  proved  quite  sue* 
cessful,  particularly  the  blue  stem  variety,  which 
is  said  to  make  the  finest  of  flour.  He  believed 
that  the  com  crop  veas  the  best  that  could  be  raised. 
It  can  be  grown  for  50  cente  per  bushel,  and  almost 
any  one  could  raise  it  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  75 
oents  per  bushel.  To  raise  the  comparative  value 
of  grain  crops,  he  recommended  the '  drill  system 
of  cultivation  pursued  in  England,  by  which 
the  profits  can  be  largely  increased,  by  an  en- 
hanced yield,  and  a  saving  of  one-third  in  the 
amount  of  seed  sown.  The  machine  ^for  drilling 
carries  and  plante  the  seed  at  the  same  time, 
dropping  it  in  a  straight  line,  and  all  at  the  i 
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depth,  while  if  sown  bioadcaflt,  flome  of  it  will  be 
half  an  inch  and  some  an  inch  below  the  sur&ce, 
iffodaeing  an  uneven  and  diminished  gfowth,  and 
wasting  mnch  sedd— eqnal  to  one  third.  Oats  are 
generally  used  in  laying  down  land  for  grass,  but 
he  thought  barley  was  better,  and  still  further, 
that  both  were  unnecessary.  Plant  com  on  a  flat 
sorfaoe,  instead  of  lulling  it  up,  after  the  Engli^ 
faahiim.  English  farmers  are  obliged  to  hill^  their 
com  on  account  of  the  moisture  of  their]elimate, 
which*hilling  is  deagned  to  obviate  by  causing  the 
moisture  to  settle  away  from  the  com.  Our  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  hot,  and  therefore  this  system 
should  not  be  pursued,  but  the  com  planted  on  a 
flat  snr&ce.  To  lay  down  such  land  to  grass,  sow 
the  seed  after  the  hist  hoeing,  and  work  it  in  with 
a  hand-rake.  He  had  succeeded  as  well  in  laying 
dovm  land  in  this  way  as  any  other. 

Mr.  Samgsr  sustained  the  views  of  Mr.  FisKX  of 
Framingham  in  regard  to  deep  plowing  for  com 
He  also  requested  Mr.  CopsLAKn  to  explain  the 
best  method  of  trimming  trees. 

Mr.  OopKLAND  explained  the  causes  of  increased 
moisture  in  ^p  plowing,  which  is  owing  to  the 
plowed  land  reflecting  more  heat  than  unplowed 
land,  and  therefore  contributing  more  for  con- 
densation and  fall  when  the  sun  is  declining  of  the 
moisture  which  always  exists  in  the  atmosphere, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  capillary  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  is  ako  more  efficient,  and  moist- 
ure is  circulated  both  from  above  and  below  vnth 
greater  &cility.  As  to  trimmiDg  trees;  he  was 
averse  to  much  trimming,  but  would  cut  from  the 
ends  of  the  limbs  rather  than  from  inner  branch- 
es, unless  limbs  crossed.  To  cut  away  the  dead 
wood  and  crossed  branches,  he  thought  sufiKcient. 

Mr.  Sfragub,  of  Doxbury,  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  each  farmer  must  raise  crops  accordiog 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and 
decide  for  himself  which  is  more  profitable.  He 
also  contended  that  farming  vras  comparatively  a 
very  unprofitable  calling,  at  least  in  Plymouth 
county. 

Mr.  FisKB,  of  Framingham,  denied  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  farming,  and  cited  his  town  as  proof 
t$  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman  also  argued  the  profits  of  farm- 
ing, and  went  into  an  interesting  comparative 
statement  to  show  that  New  England  can  compete 
vdththe  West  in  raising  com.  He  advised  farmers 
to  consume  all  their  produce  on  their  farms,  and 
secure  their  money  returns  on  beef,  butter,  milk, 
^^ — because  every  bushel  of  grain  going  from  i^ 
fiinn  takes  with  it  the  means  of  raising  another. 

Mr.  Russm.,  of  Pittsfield,  controverted  the  .''ea 
of  competing  vdth  the  West  in  the  article  of  com. 
p]hff(ng  that  they  have  much  the  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  labor. 

After  a  few  remarks  appropriate  to  the  dosing 
meeting  of  the  series,  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  meetmg 
adjourned  sine  die. 


STATE  7ABX  AT  WE8TB0&0XJQH. 

In  June  or  July  last  we  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  foundation  of  this  Institution  of  charity,  of 
the  location  and  capalnlities  of  thefarm^  and  that 
it  was  then  contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Trua- 
tees  to  place  the  farm  under  the  care  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  This  transfer  was  made 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1854.  In  the  instrument 
of  transfer  it  is  declared  that  «'the  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  is,  to  relieve  the  Trustees  of  the  care 
an^  management  of  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  establishment  at  Westborough,  to  provide  an 
experimental  farm  to  the  Board  of  A@nculture» 
and  to  furnish  greater  fiudlities  for  the  employ- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  inmates  of  the  Reform 
School  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  in  accord- 
ance vnth  what  are  beUeved  to  havebeen  the  views 
and  vrishes  of  General  Thbodorb  Lyman,  the  found- 
er  of  the  Institution,  while  the  products  of  the 
farm  shall  continue  to  be  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  school  substantially  as  under  the  former  man- 


The  prime  object  of  the  founder  vms  the  refer-  - 
mation  and  vroll-being  of  the  boys,  and  that  object 
will  still  animate  both  Boards,  under  the  new 
arrangement.  But  the  extent  of  the  farm,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  various  crops,  with  the  great 
advantage  of  a  market  without  stepping  off  the 
land,  offer  fiicilities  for  a  more  extended  cultivar 
tion,  and  more  exact  experiments  with  stock, 
manures,  trees,  plants,  draining,  irrigation,  sub- 
soflingand  reclaiming,  than  the  Trustees  could 
find  opportunity  to  attend  to,  after  dischargmg 
their  duties  in  relation  to  the  school  itself. 

With  the  Institution,  that  is,  the  school  for  the 
reformation  of  the  boys,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  nothing  to  do,  more  than  to  find  employment 
for  as  many  boys  as  the  Superintendent  can  spare, 
and  to  place  them  under  such  influences  and  in- 
struction as  vnll  increase  their  skiU  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  while  it  affords  them  healthful 
occupation  in  the  open  air.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  amount  of  labot  thus  supplied  may  amount, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  to  the  sum  of 
four  or  Hyq  thousand  dollars. 

Some  portions  of  the  farm  are  exceedingly  rocky, 
and  will  require  an  outiay  of  from  fifty  to  twe 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  to  clear  them  out.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  land  directly  in  front 
of  the  principal  buildings,  which  must  be  thorough- 
ly reclaimed  beforeany  vreU  defined  plan  of  the  estate 
can  be  completed.  The  division  fences  remain  much 
as  they  were  when  the  tract  vnis  purchased,  and  lit^ 
tie  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  draining,  or 
bringing  the  fields  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
With  regard  to  landscape  gardening  and  rural 
arohiteoture,  nothing  has  been  attempted ;  and 
so  far  are  we  from  any  dispoation  to  find  foul^ 
with  this,  that  we  think  the  Trustees  have  shown 
a  wise  forethought  in  declining  to  take  up  a  work 
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80  wide!  J  different  from  that  with  which  they  were 
charged.  Their  duties  have  been  to  p»fect  the 
plan  for  the  reFonnation  of  jtkyenile  offenders,  and 
not  to  make  an  exhibition  of  their  skill  in  laying 
out  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  By  the  exercise 
of  good  sense  and  a  refined  taste,  the  estate  may « 
however,  beoome  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  liie 
Commonwealth  ;  and  under  the  judieious  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  hope  to  see 
it,  from  year  to  year,  gradually  assuming  the 
beauties  and  principles  of  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening,  in  order  to  please  the  eye,  as  well  as  to 
produce  beeves  and  milk  and  com,  to  sustain  the 
corporeal  powers.  Though  the  fields  be  well  cul- 
tivated and  nodding  with  ripening  crops  of  com 
and  grain,  and  the  earth  bursting  with  the  rich 
treasures  of  her  root  harvest,  we  wish  to  see  spots 
where  the  smooth  lawn  shall  extend  to  the  lake 
shore,  or  the  lover  of  seclusion  may  say — 

"  Here  Nature  Id  her  anaflected  dreaa, 
PlaiteU  with  valley*  andimbost  writh  hUli, 
Enchast  with  silver  streams,  and  fringed  with  woods, 
•     Sits  lovely." 

With  the  strong  working  force  o  f  men  and  teams 
which  such  a  farm  requires,  there  will  be  frequent- 
ly a  day  when  both  may  be  applied  to  such  work 
as  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  tlie  production  of 
the  greatest  crops,  but  may  be  applied  to  grading, 
embanking,  road-making,  &c.,  which  will  effect 
wonderful  changes  on  the  ftirm  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  and  without  the  necessity  of  a  specific 
appropriation  for  such  purposes.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  think  it  '^travelling  out  of  the  record," 
as  the  lawyers  say,  to  suggest  to  the  Board  the 
importance  of  immediately  obtaining  such  a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole,  and  such  a  plan  or  laying  out  of 
the  grounds  as  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two 
Boards,  together  with  such  artistic  aid  as  they 
may  call  in,  will  suggest^-«o  that  every  valley 
filled,  or  hillock  levelled,  every  pathway  to  cul- 
tivated fields,  every  rock  removed,  or  tree  or  shrub 
planted,  shall  be  so  much  done  towards  complet- 
ing the  plan  adopted.  From  a  personal  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Board, 
we  have  no  doubt  they  possess  the  skill  to  manage 
the  farm  pleasantly  and  profitably,  and  at  the  same 
time  settle  many  important  questions  in  agricultur- 
tf  operations  which  are  now  involved  in  mystery, 
and  in  which  our  readers,  everywhere,  are  inter- 
ested. 

The  World  a  Tribunal.— A  man  passes  for 
what  he  is  worth.  Very  idle  is  all  cunoeitv  con- 
oeming  other  people's  estimate  of  us,  and  all  fear 
of  remaining  unknown  is  not  less  so.  If  a  man 
knows  that  he  can  do  anything,  that  he  can  do  it 
better  than  any  one  else,  he  has  a  pledgeof  theao- 
knowledgment  of  that  fact  by  all  pcrsons.T  JBie 
world  is  full  of  judgment  days ;  and^into  every  as- 
sembly that  a  man  enters,  in  every  action  hcat- 
tfempts,  he  isgauged andstaraped.  In  c»rery  troop 
of  boys  that  whoop  and  run  in  each  yard  and 
flqnare,  a  new  comer  is  as  well  and  accurately 


weighed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  stamped 
with  his  rieht  number,  as  if  he  had  undergone  a 
formal  trial  of  his  strenj^th,  speed,  and  temper.  A 
strai^r  comes  from  a  distant  school,  with  better 
dress,  with  trinkets  in  his  pockets,  with  airs  and 
pretensions.  An  old^jr  boy  says  to  himself,  *'Its 
no  use ;  we  shall  find  him  out  to-morrow." — Em- 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

GOMPOSTIHO  LIME  AITB  ASHES  ^ITH 
MUCK. 

brPROVED  Cultivation,  &c. 

P.  HoLBROOK,  Esq.: — Dear  Sir, — Having  been 
long  familiar  with  your  articles  on  agricultural 
topics,  I  cannot  but  feel,  in  addressing  you,  ia 
some  Qteasuve,  as  if  communicating  with  an  old 
acquaintance. 

You  will  perhaps  think  me  unreasonable  to 
trouble  you  with  interrogjitories,  after  reading  your 
articles  detailing  your  practice  and  experience  so 
particularly^. 

But  having  learned  thus  much,  makes  me  anx- 
ious to  learn  something  more ;  and  if  you  can 
spare  a  few  moments  to  devote  to  my  inquiries, 
you  win  much  oblige  me. 

Having  commenced  farming  in  tKs  place,  in  a 
small  waf ,  within  the  last  year — and  having  an 
acre  or  two  of  muck  swamp,  I  wish  to  make  use  of 
some  of  it  with  ashes  or  lime  the  coming  spring. 
I  have  intended  to  use  ashes ;  but  am  not  sure  I 
can  obtain  them  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  and  should 
like  to  know  whether  your  expciience  with  lime 
continues  to  be  as  successful  as  yon  represent  it  to 
have  been  in  former  articles. 

Mr.  Mapes  and  Mr.  Dana  both  recommend  ashes 
to  compost  with  muck,  but  seem  to  be  rather  shy 
of  lime  unless  slacked  with  brine.  Have  you  had 
any  experience  with  Mr.  Mapes'  "Salt  and  lime 
mixture?"  Which  would  you  consider  preferable 
on  the  whole — ashes  at  14  cts.  per  bushel,  or  lime 
at  the  rate  I  can  get  it  at  from  Boston  ? 

Would  you  not  prefer  shell  lime  to  stone  lime? 
I  see  the  shell  lime  advertised  at  Charlestown  at 
30  cts.  per  bbl. — about  3  bushels,  I  suppose. 
Would  you  use  lime  in  preference  to  potash — in 
case  ac^es  cannot  be  obtained  1 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Dana,  but  he  said  he  had 
nothing  to  add  to  the  directions  in  his  "manual" 
-—excepting  that  he  had  sometimes  recommended 
the  muck  to  be  spread  on  the  land,  and  then  the 
ashes  sotoed  on  ana  both  harrowed  in  together.  How 
should  you  think  that  would  do  ?  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  it  must  be  better  to  mix  the  two  and  let  them 
lie  in  compost  for  a  while. 

How  long  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  let 
the  compost  lie — (when  applying  either  ashes  or 
lime)  before  using?  My  muck  was  dug  rather 
late  in  the  fall. 

My  land  is  a  rather  thin  soil ;  some  parts  rather 
stony  (small  oobbles;)  other  parts  a  g^yelly 
loam ;  others  inclining  to  sandy  loam ;  is  situated 
rather  low,  and  pretty  level ; — ^and  the  original 
growth  of  timber  probably,  mostly  pine> — with 
oak,  chestnut,  &c. 

It  has  lain  in  pasture  some  years,  and  is  pretty 
well  run  out,  I  think  I  shall  try  your  metnod  of 
turning  over  the -sod  in  August  or  September,  and 
seeding  with  grass. 

Would  you  sow  clover  at  that  time,  or  sow 
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herds  grosB,  &c,,  at  that  time  and  clover  in  the 
spring  f 

What  variety  of  copi  do  yoa  plant,  or  would 
you  recommend, — 8  or  12  rowed?  Could  you 
send  me  a  few  auarts,  in  case  I  should  order  it,  of 
a  good  and  productive  kind  t  I  planted  the  Small 
Canada  last  season,  but  it  seems  a  pretty  small 
business. 

But  lest  I  should  weary  vour  patience,  I  will 
dose.  Should  you  think  of  any  other  su^estions 
relative  to  muck,  or  any  improved  i&ethods  of 
cultivation,  I  shall  be  very  tnankful  to  receive 
them. 


March  1,  m 


\erj  respectfully  yours, 


Dear  Sir  : — I  embrace  my  earUest  leisure  to  re* 

Cy  to  the  inquiries  proposed  in  your  letter  of  the 
t  inst.  I  often  receive  letters  of  inquiry  about 
farming  matters,  which  I  answer  cheerfully,  not- 
withstanding the  innovations  upon  my  time  in- 
volved in  such  answers,  feeling  willing  to  contri- 
bute my  mite  towards  agricultural  improvement. 
I  have  judged  it  proper  to  answer  your  letter 
through  the  medium  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
trusting  that  inasmuch  as  your  inquiries  are  of 
similar  import  to  those  frequently  proposed  by 
other  persong,  and  therefore  possess  general  inter- 
est, and  your  name  and  residence  are  withheld 
from  the  public  eye,  you  will  not  think  the  sancti- 
ty of  private  correspondence  very  seriously  in- 
vaded. 

You  will  realise  good  result^  from  compostinj 
muck  with  lime  alone  ;  but  if  the  lime  is  slakei 
with  brine,  the  compost  will  be  enough  better  to 
warrant  the  expense.  Dissolve  a  bushel  of  salt  in 
water  enough  to  slake  ^ve  or  six  budiels  of  fresh 
lime  to  a  fine  dry  powder — slaking  the  lime  no 
faster  than  wanted  for  immediate  use.  applying  it 
to  the  muck  while  hot,  and  covering  it  at  once 
with  more  muck.  A  cask,  or  three  busheb  of 
fresh  lime  will  do  very  well  for  five  loads  of  muck, 
of  about  one-half-cord  each;  but  a  bushel  of  lime 
to  a  load  of  muck  would  be  better.  It  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  composting,  to  mix  the  materials 
nicoly;  and  hence  the  layers  of  muck  and  lime 
should  be  thin  and  frequent — say  the  muck  four 
to  six  inches  and  the  Imie  in  the  rieht  proportion 
—so  that  the  lime  may  act  e£foctoally  in  neutra- 
lising acidity  and  promoting  decomposition.  Af- 
ter lying  three  or  four  wgpks  or  longer,  the  heap 
should  be  thoroughly  overhauled. 

Good  unleach^  ashes,  at  14  cents  per  bushel, 
may  in  many  localities  be  profitably  composted 
with  muck ;  but  if  you  buy  shell-lime  at  the  price 
you  named,  and  the  freight  is  not  too  high,  you 
may  probably  find  it  advisable  to  use  lime  instead 
of  ashes,  considering  the  relative  cost  of  the  two. 
If  ashes  are  employed,  about  two  bushels  will  be 
needed  to  each  half-cord  of  muck.  I  cannot  in- 
form you  of  the  relative  advantage  of  using  stone 
and  shell-lime,  as  the  former  bemg  plenty  with 
me  at  a  moderate  price,  I  have  not  used  the  latter. 

Whatever  Doct.  Dana  says  to  you  regarding 
composts,  is  entitled  to  ereat  consideration.  My 
impression  is,  however,  that  he  would  not  advise 
you  generally  to  broadcast  the  muck  and  ashes 
and  mix  them  thus,  in  preference  to  mixing  them 
in  a  heap  to  stand  awhile  before  being  applied  to 
the  land.  By  mixing  them  in  layers  to  remain 
in  heap  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  acidity  .of  the 


muck  will  be  ftiUy  neutralized  by  the  alkali  of  the 
ashes,  and  the  desirable  decomposition  carried  for- 
ward. 

Ton  remark  that  your  land  is  ofa  thin  soil,  and 
pretty  much  run  ati/.  Then  you  had  better  at 
once  adopt  measures  to  deepen  the  soil,  fn  skin- 
njng  your  land,  probably  the  plowing  was  quite 
shallow,  and  nothing  below  the  depth  of  four  to 
six  inches  was  ever  stirred.  Tou  had  better  bo- 
gin  plowing  seven  or  eight  inches  deep  certain, 
manuring  well  whatever  you  plow.  Don*t  bo 
afraid  of  a  little  yellow  dirt.  Deepen  your  plow- 
ing a  little  at  the  commencement  of  each  new  ro- 
tation of  crops,  allowing  the  orieinial  under  soil  to 
remain  on  the  aorfaoe  through  that  rotation,  to  be 
modified  and  improved  by  atmo^herio  action  and 
the  compost  manure.  To  secure  this  result,  let  the 
first  plowing  for  a  given  rotation  be  as  deep  as 
you  wisdi  to  stir  the  land,  and  subsequent  plow- 
mgs,  such  as  turning  under  the  stubble  of  hoed 
crops  preparatory  to  seeding  to  grass,  quite  shal- 
low, leaving  the  turf  underneath  through  the  ro- 
tation. These  remarks  are  meant  to  be  gen- 
eral; you  may  of  course  find  it  convenient  in 
practice  to  vary  from  them  more  or  lcs6 ;  bu^in 
general  terms,  they  indicate  a  cheap  and  quick 
mode  of  improving  a  poor  thin  soil. 

Such  portion  of  the  land  as  you  would  prefer  to 
seed  immediately  to  grass,  without  intervening 
hoed  and  grain  crops,  you  «had  better  plow  in 
August  or  Septem'ver,  as  you  propose  doing; 
spread  your  compost  on  the  inverted  rurrows,  har- 
row and  mix  it  well  with  the  subsoil  turned  up, 
and  sow  herds-grass  and  red-4op  seeds;  on  a  lato 
snow  in  spring,  sow  red  and  vrhite  clover  *  seeds ; 
and  a  few  weeks  later,  on  a  still,  misty  day,  sow  a 
mixture  of  five  to  ten  bushels  of  unleached  ashes 
and  one  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  which  will 
stimulate  the  young  grass  to  push  out  roots  vigor-  . 
ously  and  cover  the  surface  ox  the  land,  and  choke 
down  sorrel,  which  is  very  apt  to  grow  on  such 
land  as  yours.  Mow  for  three  or  four  years,  or  aff 
lon^  as  the  crop  of  grass  is  satisfactory ;  then  plow 
an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  before,  and  manure 
and  seed  as  before.  Afiter  two  or  three  courses  in 
this  way,' the  land  will  be  well  filled  with  vege- 
table substance)  and  have  that  depth,  body  and 
consistence  of  soil  which  will  protect  the  crops 
from  ordinary  drought  and  cause  a  good  yield. 

For  pretty  level  lands  of  a  medium  texture  of 
soil,  and  free  from  stamps,  fiist  rocks  and  other 
considerable  obtructions,  you  will  find  the  Double 
or  Sod  and  Sub-soil  Plow  an  excellent  instrument, 
— particularly  in  cobbly  fields,  as  it  hugs  the 
^ound  famously  and  maintains  great  uniformity 
m  depth  of  plowing. 

In  localities  favorable  to  the  growing  and  ripen- 
ing of  com,  it  is  generally  best  to  plant  a  variety 
of  good  size  of  ear.  I  plant  a  veiy  large  sort  of 
eight-rowed  yellow  corn,  which  npens  well  on  my 
warm  flats,  out  would  bo  too  late  lor  you.  I  have 
generally  preferred  large  eight-towed  to  large 
twelve-rowed  com,  because  the  former  has  less 
cob  to  be  cured  than  the  latter,  particularly  at  the 
but,  and  when  several  hundred  bushels  are  to  be 
cribbed  up  rapidly  at  husking-time,  is  not  quite 
so  liable  to  mould  in  bad  weather.  The  little 
Canada  com,  although  of  the  very  first  quality  f<» 
feeding  purposes,  does  not  yield  larg^y  at  the 
best ;  and  to  obtain  a  large  crop  for  this  kind  of 
com,  the  hillB  most  bo  pknted  very  near  tcgether. 
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whioh  inoreafles  the  expense  of  cultivation;  and 
then  it  requires  the  patience  of  Job  to  husk  the 
crop.  There  is  a  variety  of  dlght  and  ten  rowed 
white  com,  grown  pretty  generally  in  Phrmouth 
County,  Mass.,  which  from  all  accounts  I  should 
think  mieht  do  well  on  your  thin  soil.  It  is  re- 
presented as  yielding  better  on  poor  land  than  most 
other  sorts  of  com.  It  has  quite  a  large  ear,  and 
small  stalk  in  proportion  to  the  qar.  You  can  ob- 
tain it  at  the  seed  stores  in  Boston. 
Very  tmly  your  friend, 

F.  HOLBKOOK. 

BraitIeboro\  Vt.y  March  14,  1854. 


For  the  New  Enfiand  F&rmtr, 

MOHTHLT  FAEMEB  FOB  XABCH. 

A  weekly  agricultural  journal  in  the  newspa-; 
per  style  has  advantages  that  do  not  belong  to  a 
monthly  publication  in  book  form.  Not  exclusive- 
W  agricultural,  the  weekly  is  at  once  a  map  of  the 
&rm  and  a  ''map  of  busy  life," — a  medley  of  big 
joropsand  big  accidents;  of  scientific  essays  and  prac- 
tical sug^tions ;  reports  of  hen  conventions  and 
spMches  m  Congress ;  prices  of  stock  in  Brighton 
ana  of  stocks  in  State  Street ;  adyertisemeats  of  pa- 
tent medicines  and  of  patent  manures.  But  the 
anonthly ,  while  it  may  lack  something  of  this  va- 
riety and  freshness,  has  strong  claims  on  the  pref- 
erence of  reading  fiurmers.  It  is  compact  and 
convenient  for  preservation  and  reference;  vrithout 
which  an  agricultural  journal,  <Mr  indeed  any  pub- 
lication, is  of  little  worth  to  me.  A  single  peru- 
sal of  an  eUborate  article,  on  any  subject,  embodjr- 
ing  the  results  of  much  reading  or  of  great  experi- 
ence, is  of  little  value  to  most  minds  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months.  The  facts  become  dis- 
placed, confused,  forgotten ;  and  in  apractical  use 
of  them,  the  careless  reader  of1»n  finos  himself  in 
the  dilemma  of  the  good  old  lad^,  who,  on  giving 
directions  for  testing^  the  genuineness  of  indi^, 
«aid,  if  put  in  vn^ter  it  wocud  either  sink  or  swim 
if  good,  but  she  had  forgotten  which !  A  working 
book  for  both  farmers  and  mechanics  should  be  of 
portable  form,  so  that  it  maybe  consulted  in  field 
and  shop.  Soeh  is  the  monthly  Farmer.  Bound 
up,  it  is  an  ornament  to  the  libniry ;  and  if  any 
fimner  can  read  the  successive  numbers  without 
receiving  a  dollar's  worth  of  profit,  and  a  dollar's 
worth  of  pleasure^  in  the  course  of  the  year,  he 
must  be  very  near  perfection,  or  something  worse. 
But  to  the  number  Defore  us. 

AGRICULTUltAL  VEKTINaS. 

This  number  of  the  Farmer  furnishes  reports  of 
three  L^islative  Agricultural  Meetings,  at  which 
Plowing,  Manures,  Koots,  and  How  to  make  Home 
Attra^^^ve,  were  severaUv  discussed.  Valuable 
and  instmctive  as  these  debates  have  proved  to  be 
to  the  farmers  not  only  of  Massachusetts  but  of 
the  whole  country,  a  more  hearty  co-operation  by 
those  in  General  Court  assembled,  would  give  a 
(pceater  freshness  and  originalitj  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  society.  Why  don't  they  do  it  ?  Are 
ftrmers  frighten^  away  oy  the  idea  that  remarks 
made  here  on  saving  manures,  planting  potatoes, 
feeding  calves,  &c,  £c.,  will  class  them  with  pub- 
tic  speakers,  and  orators?  An  article  entitled 
^'Legislative  Agricultural  Society"  shows  what 
these  debates  should  be,  while  another,  "Legisla- 
live  Farmers,"  tells  what  they  are.    We  find  also 


a  report  of  the  discussion  by  the  "Concord  Far- 
mer's Club"  of  Indian  Cora  ;  and  "Agricalture 
Soiith"  gives  some  account  of  the  agricultural  as- 
sociation of  the  Planting  or  slavc^holding  States ; 
v^ile  we  are  informed  that  among  the  principal 
points  at  which  the  "Maine  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture" aims  is  to  introduce  the  study  of  agricul- 
tural science  into  every  school  of  the  State.  When 
thirty-nine  fortieths  of  the  children  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  are  able  to  attend  no  higher 
school  than  that  of  the  district  in  which  they  uve, 
how  can  they  be  reached  by  means  of  other  and 
higher  institutions  ? 

"BULD8  OF  NSW  EHGLAND." 

No.  9  of  Mr.  Fowler's  articles  give  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Bluo-bird,  the  Bob-olink,  and  the 
Cat-bird. 

BUTTBR. 

Fine  Samples  of  Butter"  made  from  milk  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  one-quarter  quarts  to  a  pound. 
An  inquiry,  "Why  don't  the  Butter  Comef"  well 
answered  by ' ' Butter  Making. ' ' 

GOUK. 

Besides  the  discussion  of  this  crop  by  the  "Con- 
cord Farmers  Club,"  we  have  an  article  on  "Com, 
Cobs  and  Grinding"  contending  that, -at  the  rate 
millers  take  toll,  it  is  not  profitable  to  have  the 
cobs  ground. 

CROPS. 

Comments  on  the  "Weight  and  Measure  of 
Com,"  for  premiums ;  account  of  raising  "Wheat 
— forty-five  Dushels  per  acre,"  inMarlboro,N.  H.; 
of  a  "Fine  crop  of  Cora,"  in  Epping,  and  of  a 
great  crop  of  sugar  in  New  York,  from  a  single 
tree. 

"FEED  FOB  STOCK." 

An  account  of  the  process  adopted  by  the  writer, 
for  cutting  and  steaming;  the  wmter  food  for  fiye 
cows,  on  which  they  "give  as  much  milk  as  they 
would  on  good  June  feSi,"  and  a  saving  of  "about 
one-fourth  of  my  usual  winter's  feed,"  is  made. 
niviT. 

Direction  for  the  "Cnltureof  Cranberry  vines," 
and  plain  obsOTvations  on  "Cutting  Scions,"  pre- 
serving and  transporting  them. 

GARDEN. 

The  bright  monungs  and  warm  days  that  dawn 
on  us  here  in  March,  are  just  enough  to  remind 
us  that  once  more  has  }he  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  returned,  and  that  spring-work  will  soon  call 
us  from  the  ggrden  to  the  fiela.  Let  us  read  then 
what  is  said  of  "Garden  Work,"  and  how  to  raise 
crops  of  "Peas  and  Turnips"  on  the  same  land. 

DfPLSIISNTS. 

Recommendation  of  "The  Double  Plow  and 
Horse  Hoe,"  by  one  who  puts  his  own  hand  to  the 
plow.  Cut  and  description  of  "Batchelder's  Com 
Planter." 

INSBCTS. 

"The  Curculio" — a  complaint  that  all  remedies 
fiiil.  "Bee  Culture, No.  2."  "Rose Bugs"  kept 
off  by  ashes  sprinkled  on  the  leaves,  and  about  the 
roots  of  rose  bushes. 

MANURES. 

"Fertilizers" — suggestions  for  triaLs  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  aqua  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  water  in  which  vegetables  are  boiled,  put  no 
pronuse  by  the  writer  to  make  the  experiments 
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Ittmaelf !    «<£ztiaota  and  Replies"  give  the  price, 
&c.  of  Poadrette,  and  directKMis  for  using  guano. 
**  Shade  as  a  Fertilizer" — strictures  on  a  previous 
\  article  with  the  same  caption.    Both  writers  seem 

f  to  admit  as  a  fact,  that  successive  crops  of  wood 

enrich  the  soil.  On  the  prindple  of  the  advan- 
tages of  rotation , wood  may  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  ordinary  cultivated  crops,  but  from  ob- 
servation, I  conclude  that  each  successive  crop  of 
wood  grows  slower  and  smaller  than  its  successor 
—thus  indicating  the  inability  of  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce wood  crops,  as  well  as  com  crops,  indefinite- 
ly. "Mr.  King's  Address  at  Northampton"  op- 
poses the  use  of  manure  as  a  top-dressing. 

POULTRY. 

Although  a  little  provoked  at  our  own  hens  for 
adopting  a  line  of  policy  by  which  we  have  eggs 
plenty  when  they  are  cheap,  but  none  at  all  when 
they  would  sell  at  good  advantage,  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  very  pretty  "Poultry  House"  fig- 
ured ana  described  dv  the  editor  in  this  number. 
Biddies  that  live  in  this  top-knot  style,  certainly 
ought  to  emulate  the  exploits  of  that  old  speckled 
hen,  whose  sad  fiette  is  commemorated  by  the  few 
sncoessors  of  the  ancient  Bards,  who  yet  sing  the 
songs  of  yore.  - 

ROOTS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  "Carrots,"  &c.  ,gets  into 
a  sad  snari  by  trying  to  learn  the  value  of  this  root 
from  tables  of  analysis,  and  published  statements 
and  opinions.  Is  it  not  time  that  agricultural 
writers  and  speakers  learn  caution  in  the  use  of 
stray  facts  and  tables  of  figures  ?  ' '  Cultivation  of 
Roots"  tells  how  to  raise  carrots  so  as  to  make 
mone^r  by  the  operation, — ^after  hitting  me  a  slap 
for  going  back  to  the  old  well-curb,  by  which 
means  our  well  is  fitmed  as  the  best  water  in  the 
neighborhood. 

SGISKTinC. 

"The  Symmetry  <^  the  Solar  System,"  an  arti- 
cle contending  that  all  truth  in  astronomy  is  not 
yet  developed,  and  that  the  science  is  not  always 
to  remain  where  it  was  left  two  hundred  years 
ago.  It  also  contains  some  general  remarks  on 
Symmetry,  that  I  commend  to  the  eonskleration  of 
those  who  adopt  the  principle  latterly  taught  in 
high  quarters,  that  "confusion,"  in  laying  out 
grounds,  planting  trees,  and  even  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  buildinss,  is  the  highest  manifestation  of 
skill  and  taste  that  man  is  capable  of.  "!]^ipoli 
or  Burgmeal,"  is  the  caption  of  a  letter  from  Prof. 
0.  T.  Jackson,  showing  that  specimens  of  a  depos- 
ite  found  in  a  pond  in  Maine,  are  composed  of  very 
minute  shells.  I  regret  that  an  examination  wldcfa 
suggested  the  thought  that 

^The  Ytrj  dost  we  tread  npoo  was  onee  alire,** 
should  have  been  the  occasion  for  introducing  a 
pun  couched  in  language  that  can  be  tolerated 
m  few  respectable  families.    The  "Chemistry  of 
Plants."  •  ^ 

YARISCr. 

From  "Mr.  Coming's  Address"  we  have  have 
two  pictures — ^Foolish  Fanning,  and  Profitable 
Farming.  "Mountains  of  Vermont."  A  taste 
for  mountain  scenery  seems  to  be  rapidly  increas- 
ing among  the  jgleasure-seeking  classes  of  our  dt- 
i€a.^  And  well  it  may.  Whoever  has  stood  upon 
a  high  mountain,  has  one  bright  spot  in  his  mem- 
ory.   My  own  pilgrimage  to  the  summit  of  old 


Mansfield,  years  ago,  was  so  pleasant,  that  I  hope 
many  people  vrill  accept  the  invitation  of  friend 
Milan,  to  try  the  hospitality  of  Stow  people,  and 
the  splendid  view  from  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
Many  other  articles  must  be  passed  over  with  a 
brie^  or  no  notice  at  all,  such  as, "  Chrystal  Palaoe 
Revrards ;"  "Quackery  in  Farming ;"  "Farm  for 
Experiments ;"  "Rearing  Calves;"  on  the  trial  of 
"Reaping  Machines,"  "Underdraining,"  &c. 

A  RSADSR. 

Winchester,  March,  1854. 


For  the  Ifevo  England  Farmer. 

POTATO  EOT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  potato  as  an  article  of  food 
has  become  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  impor- 
tant productions  from  the  soil  that  is  cultivated 
by  the  farmer.  And  as  all  cUunes  feel  the  loss  <^ 
the  potato,  so  much  so  that  a  table  of  meats  and 
vegetables  cannot  be  spread  withoutit,  the  article 
must  alvrays  be  prized,  as  being  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  lire.    The  fearful  malady  in  shape  of  thct 

rot"  that  has  spread  over  the  whole  country  and 
other  countries  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  caused 
much  alarm  among  all  cultivators  as  to  its  real 
cause,  whether  a  remedy  for  it  can  be  found  out, 
or  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  will  not 
finally  have  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  As  to 
the  real  cause  of  the  "disease,"  it  is  presumed 
that  we  all  know  as  much  about  i^now,  as  we 
shall  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  to  come,  and 
that,  in  reality,  is  just  no  knowledge  at  aJl. — 
And  all  the  certain  and  sure  rem^ies  whiofa 
have  been  put  forth  by  different  individualB,  we 
consider  not  to  be  worth  one  red  cent  as  a  cvre 
or  preventive,  as  a  general  thing.  For  instance, 
one  man  puts  salt  and  lime  into  his  potato  hills 
and  they  do  not  rot ;  another  cultivator  cuts  off 
the  tops  of  the  potatoes  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  as  soon  as  the  rust  strikes  them,  and  that 
saves  his  crop.  Another  farmer  plants  his  crop 
on  high  and  dry  ground  with  little  or  no  manure, 
and  that  saves  his  crop,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  And  yet  it  is  enough  to  know  for  ' 
us  all,  that  the  potato  has  and  continues  to  rot  in 
all  seasons  and  soils,  climates^  oonditioos  of  oalr 
ture,  &c. 

Whether  this  disease  will  continue  for  another 
ten  years  of  course  we  know  not,  but  are  inclined 
to  think,  however,  tha^in  time  it  will  run  out  by 
cultivation,  and  the  potatoes  become  sound  again. 
As  to  the  general  mode  of  potato  culture,  there 
are  probably  almost  as  many  plans  and  theories, 
as  there  are  farmers,  and  perhaps  every  cultivator 
vrill  have  his  ovra  .way  of  doing  the  business. 
With  many  farmers  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  crop  in  the  last 
few  years,  whUe  many  others  follow  the  same 
system  that  they  did  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean 
ago;  "no  change"  is  written  on  their  system, 
which  they  prove  by  their  works. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  history  for  the 
future  to  know  how  many  certain  and  "sure  rem- 
edies for  the  potato  rot"  have  been  put  forth  dur- 
in^the  last  ten  years,  by  different  individuals  m 
this  and  other  countries.  So  far  as  our  knowl- 
edffe  j;oes,  we  know  not  of  the  first  "line"  of  reli- 
able  information  whereby  any  plan  has  -yet  been 
brought  out  as  a  certain  preventive  against  the  * 
disease. 
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We  have  been  led  to  these  remarka  by  seeing 
an  advertisement  in  the  last  namber  of  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman^  headed  ''Potato  Rot^-a  remedy  by 
totM  importation  and  reproduction,  Vahable  potor 
toes  for  sale,  4'c."  These  potatoes  are  for  sale  by 
OhauDoy  £.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  are 
what  he  calls  «*The  Rough  Purple  Chili,"  import- 
ed  at  great  expense  from  South  America  in  1851, 
and  they  are  now  offered  for  sale  at  the  very  mod- 
erate price  of  eight  dollars  per  bushel.  Mr.  Good- 
rich says  that  in  1853,  his  seed  potatoes  were  scat- 
tered over  twelve  Northern  States  and  that  re- 
porto  have  been  heard  from  nine  States,  and  but 
two  cases  of  rot  have  been  reported.  Now  taking 
Mr.  Goodrich  at  his  own  word  and  his  seed  pota- 
toes and  importations,  and  we  say  they  are  not  a 
^' wise  remedy  against  potato  rot."  Because  if 
they  were,  they  would  not  rot  at  all  under  any 
circumstances  of  cultivation  or  soil,  climate,  &c. 
That  new  and  valuable  varieties  may  be  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Goodrich's  plan  by  importing  and  pro- 
ducing seedling?  from  the  ball  we  do  not  doubt. 
.But  the  system  is  not  new  at  all,  as  it  has  been 
practiced  by  a  great  many  other  cultivators  since 
the  ''rot"  made  its  appearance.  But  that  this 
system  of  importing  and  reproducing  from  the 
Iml,  wiU  give  that  hardiness  of  constitution  which 
Mr.  Goodrich  tells  for,  we  do  not  so  readily  be- 
lieve. And  possibly  his  seed  potatoes  may  be  worth 
the  price  asked  for  them,  as  every  cultivator  will 
be  his  own  judge  on  that  point.  What  we  con- 
tend a^gainst  is,  of  offering  for  sale  seed  potatoes 
of  that  character  as  a  sure  remedy  against  *'rot" 
when  it  is  no  such  thing,  as  Mr.  Goodrich  well 
knows.  We  repeat  what  we  have  often  said  be- 
fore, that  as  yet  no  certain  or  sure  remedy  against 
the  **  potato  disease"  has  been  found  out.  But 
if  ever  such  a  remedy  can  be  found  out,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  have  it  made  known,  and  let  the 
<*finder"  be  well  rewarded  for  his  labor. 

Yours  truly,      L.  Duramd 

Derby,  a.,  Feb.  26th,  1854. 


U8E  OF  GUAHO. 
There  seeems  to  be  still  considerable  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  proper  way  of  applying  guano  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  a  word  or  two  at  this  time,  when 
so  many  are  making  preparations  to  use  it,  may 
not  be  inappropriate.  The  question  is  often  asked 
whether  guano  will  prove  a  permanent  fertilizer — 
that  18,  as  permanent  as  the  common  manures  of 
the  farm  1  Our  own  experience  on  this  point  has 
not  been  extended  through  a  sufficient  space  of 
time,  to  justify  the  expression  of  a  decided  opin- 
ion. We  have  supposed,  however,  that  the  coars- 
er and  len  concentrated  manuses  of  the  farm  would 
have  a  more  permanent  action  than  guano.  For 
instance :  we  have  supposed  that  an  acre  of  sward 
land,  plowed,  manured  with  twenty  loads  of  the 
common  barn-yard  or  cellar  manure,  and  planted 
with  com  two  years,  receiving  the  same  quantity 
of  manure  the  second  year  that  it  did  the  first,  and 
the  third  year  sowed  vrith  oats,  or  barley  and  grass 
seed,  would  continue  to  produce  fair  crops  of  grass, 
.  much  larger  than  an  acre  of  the  same  land  would, 
treated  with  300  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  for 


the  same  lime.  Coarse  manures,  covered  up  in 
the  soil,  undergo  a  process  of  fermentation,  and 
gradually  give  off  their  properties  to  the  roots  in 
which  they  come  in  contact ;  while  guano,  already 
highly  concentrated,  and  volatile,  must,  we  think, 
give  off  its  ammonia,  and  other  properties,  much 
sooner  than  the  coarser  manures. 

Lacking  experience  ourselves,  as  already  men- 
tioned, we  have  sought  to  learn  that  of  others, 
and  in  that  experience  find  our  opinions  abundant- 
ly sustained. 

Com.  Tuos.  Ap.  C.  Jones,  a  gentleman  of  exten* 
sive  travel,  and  the  hero  of  the  Monterey  affair  on 
the  Pacific  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  cultivates 
a  farm  in  Fair&x  Co.,  Va.,  about  12  miles  from 
the  city  of  Washington.  Most  of  the  land  of  that 
county  had  become  so  impoverished  by  repeated 
tobacco  crops,  that  it  was  proverbial,  that  the 
more  of  it  a  man  owned  the  poorer  he  was.  We 
have  passed  his  farm  many  times  and  seen  his  fine 
wheat,  com  and  clover  fields,  in  wide  contrast  with 
those  of  many  of  his  neighbors,  and  once  called  at 
his  mansion  to  have  a  little  social  chat  with  him 
on  subjects  agricultural,  but  he  was  not  at  home. 
We  know  enough,  however,  of  his  modes  of  cul- 
tivation, and  his  character  for  uprightness  and 
sound  discrimination,  to  place  great  confidence  in 
whatever  he  says  in  relation  to  these  subjects. 

Com.  JoNKS  presented  an  essay  to  the  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society,  last  fall,  upon  which 
the  Judges  awarded  him  the  prize.  This  essay  is 
mostly  a  detail  of  his  own  practice  and  experiences, 
and  a  paper  which  we  should  be  glad  to  lay  before 
our  readers  without  abbreviation  ;  but  it  is  too 
long,  occupying  eight  or  ten  closely  printed  pages 
of  the  American  Farmer. 

But  it  is  with  reference  to  what  he  says  of  gua- 
no that  we  have  introduced  the  Commodore  and 
his  excellent  essay.  He  says,  * 'guano  should  not  be 
applied  the  second  time  to  the  same  land,  unless 
in  combination  with  other  fine  manures ;  nor  should 
it  ever  be  applied  in  its  crude  state,  to  land  that 
is  in  good  heart,  i.  e.,  hind  that  will  bring  thirty 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  or  15  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  without  it ;  not  but  that  guano  in  some  such 
land  might  increase  the  product  of  both  wheat  and 
com,  enough  to  pay  for  itself,  but  if  it  should,  the 
soil  will  be  robbed  of  its  fertility,  and  will  be  left 
in  a  far  worse  condition  than  when  the  guano  was 
first  applied ;  at  least,  such  have  been  my  own  re- 
sults in  its  use,  and  such  is  the  universal  charao- 
ter  of  ^uano  in  Peru,  as  I  then  learned  upon  per* 
sonal  inquiry ,from  the  mouth  of  all  persons  (with 
whom  I  conversed)  engaged  in  gardening  and  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  around  the  city  of  Lima,  the 
capitol  of  Pem,  from  whence  we  obtain  the  best 
guano.  I  have  frequently  been  in  Peru,  first  in 
1835,  again  in  1842—3,  and  more  recently  in  1848, 
and  on  each  and  every  occasion,  I  took  the  greats 
est  pains  to  obtain  all  possible  information  as  to 
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the  yaluc  of  guano  as  a  manare,  and  the  mode  of 
applying  it  to  field  and  garden  culture,  as  well  as 
to  its  effects  upon  the  land,  and  with  one  accord  and 
without  a  solitary  exception,  I  was  told  that  land 
stimulated  by  the  use  of  guano,  soon  became  ut- 
terly worthless,  unless  the  stimulus  was  kept  up 
by  repeated  applications.  This  was  the  reason  as- 
(rigned  for  so  little  use  made  of  guano  where  the 
cost  of  the  article  is  merely  nominal,  not  exceed- 
ing more  than  half  what  we  willingly  pay  for 
leached  ashes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Another  question  constantly  asked,  is, — -"With 
what  shall  we  mix  guano  before  using  it  V  If 
sown  broadcast',  wo  see  no  other  good  reason  for 
mixing  it  than  the  greater  convenience  of  sowing, 
— and  in  that  case  we  should  mix  with  some  of 
the  soil  upon  which  we  were  sowing.  If  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hill,  there  is  danger  of  destroying  the 
seed  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  unadulterated 
guano.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  desire  to  mix  it 
with  something, — ^but  until  those  using  it  know 
what  the  eflfoct  of  such  mixing  is,  they  had  better 
use  it  alone,  when  broadcast,  or  mixed  with  loam 
when  used  in.  the  hill.  Dropping  and  mingling 
in  the  hill  amounts  to  the  same  tibing,  but  it  is  a 
more  tedious  work. 

On  this  point,  too,  we  are  able  to  turn  to  testi- 
mony of  the  highest  character.  "  Levi  Bahtlitt, 
Esq.,  the  able  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  in  an  article  in  the  March  number 
on  ''Guano,  Ammonia,  and  some  other  things," 
says: — 

"It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  farmers  to  mix 
gvpsum  with  their  guano,  for  the  alleged  purpose 
otfixing  the  ammonia.  The  theory  of  this  is,  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  gypsum,  will  combine 
with  the  ammonia  of  the  ^ano,  forming  the  non- 
volatile sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  caroonic  acid 
of  the  amuionia  will  unite  with  the  lime,  resulting 
in  carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  this  is  true,  if  the 
gypsum  is  in  solution ;  but  it  requires  some  500 
pounds  of  water  to  dsssolve  one  pound  of  gypsum. 
But  in  a  state  of  moist  powder,  gypsum,  brought 
in  contact  with  guano,  liberates  the  anmionia,  and 
it  flies  off  and  escapes  into  the  air. 

Some  two  years  ago,  a  writer  in  the  Richmond 
Whig,  with  the  signature  of  T.  S.  P.,  (supposed 
to  be  Thomas  S.  Pleasants,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,) 
states  that  he  had  recently  taken  some  pains  to 
•investigate  the  matter,  and  thinks  he  has  ob- 
tained a  number  of  important  facts.'  His  inves- 
tigations related  chiefly  to  mixing  plaster  with 
guano.  He  says,  *the  result  was,  that  in  nearly 
eyery  case,  the  action  of  guano  was  impair^  by 
the  addition  of  plaster,  very  much  inproportion 
to  the  quantity  of  gypsum  emploved.  Ythen  mixed 
together  in  anythmg  like  equal  proportions,  the 
effect  of  the  guano  was  entirely  destroyed.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  where  plaster  had  been  liberally 
used  with  stable  manure,  the  effect  was  equally 
injurious.'  " 

This  is  testimony  not  easily  invalidated,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  is  qorrect. 


For  th€  Jfeut  England  Farmer, 

EFFECTS  OP  IBH0CULATI09. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  reports  of  the  Legislative. 
Agricultural  meetings  of  last  winter,  I  remember 
reading  a  statementmade  by  one  of  the  speukers,  re- 
specting the  effects  of  innoculation  on  the  longevity 
of  fruit  trees,  in  which  he  contended  that  innocula- 
tion did  not  tend  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  tree;  with- 
out attempting  to  discuss. this  ever  interesting  and 
very  important  question  in  the  economy  of  fruit- 
culture,  I  would  present  a  few  facts  relative  to  a 
very  aged  peach  tree,  which  may  go  towards  form- 
ing that  great  cluster  of  facts  which  make  the 
kernel  of  a  general  truth. 

Every  farmer  in  Massachusetts  looks  upon  his 
peach  tree  as  comparatively  a  short-lived  tree,  of 
rapid  growth,  quick  maturity  and  speedy  old  age. 
Yet  in  sunny  France,  as  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  informs 
us,  trees  which  are  here  annually  and  freely 
pruned,  have  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years;  and  in  northern  Ohio  and  western  New 
York,  the  peach  tree  has  been  known  to  bear  fruit 
for  forty  or  fifty  jears.  Yet  even  in  these  most 
favored  regions  of  our  land,  a  peach  tree  which 
verges  towards  half  a  century  is  an  anoinaly  which 
almost  calls  for  a  pilgrimage.  We  should  not  ex- 
pect, therefore,  to  find  trees  of  so  venerable  an  age 
growing  amon^  the  bleak  hills  of  Massachusetts » 
much  less  shouldwe  look  for  such  on  an  inhospitable 
seacoast,  exposed,  too,  to  the  blighting  influences  of 
our  chilly  ebst  winds.  Yet  we  can  record  one  in- 
stance, which  p^haps  may  elicit  others. 

Hearing  that  in  a  field  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  of  Marblehead,  there  lately  stood  a  very  aged 
peach  tree,  I  visited  the  locality  in  the  summer 
of  1852,  and  found  the  tree  yet  standing,  in  the 
midst  of  a  mowing  field  situated  in  a  low  plain, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  on  the  south.  On 
the  south  the  sea  was  in  view,  and  on  the  south- 
east the  plain  was  terminated  by  a  range  of  hills 
close  bordering  the  ocean.  A  hill  rose  gently  to- 
wards the  north-east,  suflSciently  to  a£>rd  some 
}>rotection.  Excepting  a  hUl-top,  a  more  exposed 
situation  oouldnot  easily  be  found.  The  tree  was 
standing  in  what  vros  probably  a  gravelly  soil, 
among  a  quantity  of  loose  stones,  then  newly  cov- 
ered with  turf.  From  within  a  foot  of  the  centre 
of  the  trunk,  a  low  ledge  rose  abruptly  at  an  an- 

fjle  of  about  60**,  extending  some  twenty-four 
eet  towards  the  N.  East,  and  risine  ^ve  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  tree  has  two  distinct  trunks, 
which  apparently  were  once  united  below  the  sur- 
face, but  were  then  so  decayed  as  to  have  no  ap- 
parent contact.  The  main  trunk  leaned  at  quite 
an  angle  toward  the  N.  East.  The  tree  was  about 
twelve  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
one  foot  at  the  surfi^ce;  the  head  was  small. 
Though  at  the  time  I  visited  it,  it  was  ratiielj 
dead,  yet  it  had  some  life  the  year  previous,  and 
within  four  years  had  yielded  r.  crop  of  a  bushel. 
Upon  making  inquirv  of  several  highly  respect- 
able citizens,  I  was  informed  by  one,  that  hu  re- 
membrance of  the  tree  extended  back  thirty-fivB 
years ;  that  this  was  the  only  tree  which  had  ever 
stood  on  the  spot ;  that  during  this  period  the  field 
had  been  plowed  twice.  By  another,  that  he  was 
certain  the  tree  stood  there  forty-six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  was  then  of  size.  By  a  third,  that  he  re- 
membered it  when  a  young  boy  fiftt-sevbx  years  * 
a«o,  and  that  then  it  vras  a  bearing  tree ;  that  at 
that  time  and  ever  since  it  has  been  the  mark  for 
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every  tschool-boy  to  pelt  and  rob.  This  was  as  ha 
as  I  could  trace  back  its  history.  Respecting  its  or- 
igin, the  opinion  nniformly  given  was,  that  it  was 
a  chanee  seedling ;  this  is  corroborated  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit,  which  one  gentleman  declared  was 
«' terrible"  for  eating,  though  good  for  preserving. 
I  obtained  a  transverse  section  of  the  trunk,  but 
could  make  out  about  forty  rings  of  annual 
growth,  though  the  later  ones  were  so  narrow  and 
so  much  decayed,  as  to  render  them  Tery  liable  to 
be  overlooked.  The  conclusion  to  which  I  came, 
was,  tiat  this  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the  strong 
preservatire  power  of  the  natural  stock,  when  un- 
enfeebled  by  the  cunning  contrivances  of  man ;  im- 
parting, in  this  instance,  a  tenacity  of  life  that  had 
enabled  it  to  contend  successfully  for  over  half  a 
oentury,  against  the  n^lcct  of  men,  the  rudeness 
of  boys,  and  the  opposition  of  the  elements. 

Jakes  J.  H.  Grbgokt. 
mngham,  Mass,,  Feb.  7,  1854. 


ITEW  BOOKS. 


▲icniCASr  Fbitit  Okowxb's  Guide,  a  new  work  on  Fruit,  by 
V.  R.  Elliot,  Eaq.  New  York:  BtJton,  162  Fulton  StNet, 
18M. 

From  the  cursory  examination  we  have  been  able 
to  give  this  work,  we  should  pronounce  it  a  good 
one.  Mr.  Elliot  has  had  experience,  and  knows 
the  importance  of  being  cautious  in  tho  recommen- 
dation of  fruits.  No  man,  it  seems  to  us,  is  fully 
qualified  to  compile  such  a  book,  who  has  not  gone 
through  the  trial  ofrearing  trees,  as  carefully  aa he 
has  his  own  children,  and  found  them  at  last,  bit- 
ter everywhere,  both  in  the  ''mouth"  and  in  the 
''belly."  Among  the  little  things  of  life  there  is 
scarcely  a  keener  disappointment  than  this. 

The  illustrations  of  this  work  are  far  more 
striking  and  satisfactory  for  showing  the  inside  as 
well  as  the  outline.  The  fruits  are  represented  as 
cut  open,  showing  the  core  and  seeds,  and  some- 
times the  appearance  of  the  pulp.  The  book  is 
printed  in  SAxroN'sgood  style,  and  has  a  good  in- 
dex. One  of  our  most  accomplished  fruit  grow- 
ers thinks  the  author  has  not  done  himself  full 
credit  in  the  delineations — that  many  of  them  are 
not  as  large  as  the  fruits  represented  wiU  justify. 
When  a  second  edition  is  printed,  we  suggest  that 
instead  of  the  words,  "index  of  fruits,"  being 
placed  on  the  top  of  each  page  over  the  index  as  a 
running  title,  that  the  names  of  the  fruit  be  in- 
serted, as  "Apples — peaches-* plums,"  &c.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  "American  Fruit  Grower's  Guide," 
though  not  without  its  faults,  is  the  best  work  we 
have  on  the  subject. 

VivT  Lssaom  nr  Crixutet  awd  Oboloot,  as  applied  to  Agr— 
culture.    Boston :  Dayton  k  Wentworth,  1864. 

This  is  a  capital  little  work,  designed  for 
schools,  and  will  introduce  these  interesting  sub- 
jects to  the  pupil  in  many  different  ways,  make 
him  familiar  with  the  terms  used,  and  increase  his 
love  for  rural  occupations  by  enlightening  his 
mind  in  relation  to  them. .  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
such  a  work  introduced  into  all  our  schools,  and 


that  the  girls  will  be  required  to  study  it  as  well 
as  the   boys.      Dayton  &  Wentworth,   Boston, 

Thb  Cultuu  or  thb  Osapi  asd  Wuri-vAKno:  bt  Bobbt  Bin 
CHAJTAir.  with  an  appendix  oontainlag  directions  for  the  Cul- 
tivation or  TBB  SrRAWBBaaT,  bt  N.  Lokowobth.  Fifth  Edi- 
tiaa.    Cinolnnati:  Moore,  Aoderaon  lie  Co.,  PubUshers. 

This  work  gives  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  grapes  in  vineyards  for  wine-mak- 
ing, and  the  manner  of  making  the  wine,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  is  a  safe  guide  to  those  engaged  in 
the  business.  Indeed,  the  book  appears  to  be  filled 
with  what  the  cultivators  of  the  vine  ought  to 
know.  We  might  read  thQ  book  with  a  better 
relish,  perhaps,  had  we  tested  the  sparkling  Ca- 
tawba itself !  The  article  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Strawberry  is  full  of  interest  to  everybody  who 
has  once  tasted  strawberry  and  cream.  Better 
judges  than  ourselves  on  the  subject  of  the  grape, 
say  the  work  is  an  excellent  on^. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

TO  DESTBOT  THE  CUECULIO. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — ^I  perceive  your  BurriilviUe,  R. 
I.,  correspondent  has  been  much  annoyed  by  that 
most  villanous  insect,  the  curculio.  To  prevent 
the  ravages  of  this  "bug"  the  "specifics"  recom- 
mended have  been  many,  and  with  the  exception 
of  two,  they  have  proved  as  effectual  with  me  as 
with  the  gentleman  referred  to.  Now  though  I 
do  not  expect  to  advance  an  original  idea,  I  will 
proceed  to  give  the  details  of  a  plan  which  has 
proved  more  effectual  than  all  others,  in  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  those  troublesome  scamps,  at 
least  so  far  as  my  ovm  experience  is  a  fair  test. 

Take  ten  yards  (and  if  your  trees  are  very  larffc, 
more  will  be  required,  and  add  another  breodUi') 
of  cheap  sheetine,  cut  the  same  in  three  equal 
parts  and  have  them  sewed  together  so  as  to  form 
a  mammoth  sheet,  fijii  half  way  through  the  mid- 
dle, and  have  it  hemmed ;  with  this  you  can  com- 
pletely cover  the  ground  under  the  trees,  and 
^vith  the  aid  of  two  or  three  children  to  assist  in 
holding  the  comers  and  spreading  the  same,  a 
vast  number  of  curculios  may  be  destroyed  in  one 
hour's  time.  The  way  to  proceed  is  this :  afler 
your  sheet  is  spread  give  the  trees  a  sudden  jar,  if 
the  trunks  are  not  more  than  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter, nothing  more  than  the  hand  will  be  re- 
quired ;  if  trees  are  large,  have  at  hand  a  large 
mallet  with  the  comers  rounded  off,  and  wound 
with  cloth,  under  which  there  should  be  a  little 
stuffing  to  prevent  iniury  to  the  bark ;  strike  with 
that  square  against  the  stem  of  the  tree?,  then  at 
once  with  a  pair  of  pincers  made  of  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger,  dispatch  the  curculios,  or  thov 
will  soon  be  off.  Be  sure  and  pinch  hard  enough 
to  break  their  shells.  If  you  have  help  sufficient 
to  hold  the  sheet  up  to  the  lower  branches  when 
the  tree  is  shaken,  more  curculios  will  be  secured^ 
for  I  have  noticed  that  in  their  descent  from  high 
trees  they  sometiines  fly  before  striking  the  cloth. 
If  the  insects  are  numerous,  visit  your  trees  once 
a  day,  say  just  before  sunset,  and  you  will  thin 
them  oat  fast. 

If  you  have  cherrr  trees  in  bearing,  visit  those 
withyour  sheet  ana  mallet  and  pincers.    Every 
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doien  inflects  treated  in  this  way,  makes  the  num- 
ber less  to  propagate  the  species ;  bnt  most  other 
plans  only  drive  them  to  other  places,  if  kdeed 
ther  have  any  effect  at  all. 

The  other  method  is,  pick  the  fVillen  frait,  and 
either  bum  or  empty  it  in  the  water  where  the 
embryo  carcalio  wiU  drown.  I  think  this  insect 
propa^ites  its  species  as  fast  in  aj^ples,  as  in  any 
other  fruit.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  visit 
a  tree  laden  with  fruit,  when  it  is  about  the  size 
of  cranberries,  or  walnuts,  and  carefully  exam- 
ine the  abortive  specimens  with  which  the  earth  is 
sometimes  literally  covered ;  observe  the  crescent 
marks,  and  the  small  worms  in  the  fruit,  and  I 
trust  he  will  be  convinced. 

Where  these  fallen  specimens  are  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  it  usually  bakes  thorn, 
and  their  contents ;  but  when  shaded,  the  embryo 
ourcnlios  nearly  aU  mature.  Pick  and  boil  or 
empty  this  infected  fruit  into  the  river.  This 
may  seem  like  too  much  labor,  but  you  will  sure- 
ly receive  a  rich  revmrd  for  care  and  labor  thus 
bestowed. 

Dracuty  FA,  15, 1854.  Asa  Clevxnt. 


For  tht  Ntw  England  Farmer. 

SEWIVG  MAOmHE. 

BT  BSSniT  F.   FRSKCH. 

**  Wofk^work-HTork, 

Trom  weary  chime  to  chime. 

Work— work— -work, 

As  prlBonen  wmrk  for  crime, 

Band  and  gusset  and  leam, 

Seam  and  gtuset  and  band, 

nil  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumbed 

As  weHaa  the  weary  hand.'*  Bood. 


To  THE  Ladies  op  New  England: — ^Were  an 
angcl  to  appear  before  you,  some  pleasant  morning 
in  spring,  and  say,  that  he  had  come  to  bestow 
i|^n  you,  for  your  patient  endurance  of  life's 
wearisome  labors,  a  reward  of  two  hours  of  time 
daily — two  hours  9f  waking  conscious,  active  time, 
for  all  your  future  life,  how  would  your  schemes 
of  life  expand.  Your  education  and  early  asso- 
ciations have  inspired  you  with>a  taste  for  literary 
pursuits,  but  fiimily  cares,  the  want  of  servants, 
and  the  want  of  time,  have  compelled  you  to  re- 
linquish them. 


Yon  were  instructed  in  mumo  and  drawing  in 
your  youth,  you  cultivated  flowers,  and  traced  in 
botany,  and  its  kindred  studies,  the  curious  analo- 
gies of  nature,  but  in  later  years,  your  time  has 
been  filled  with  duties  more  imperative,  and  with 
a  secret  sigh,  you  have,  without  complaint,  saeri* 
fioed  on  the  household  altar,  the  pleasures  and 
graceful  accomplishments  of  your  early  years.  As 
to  mere  amusements,  you  could,  well  enough,  bear 
that  loss,  but  to  feel  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  must  cease,  that  you  must  stop  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  while  husband  and  brother  and 
friend  are  still  advancing,  to  be  conscious  that 
the  sympathy  that  once  bound  you  together 
hi  intellectual  pursuits,  is  daily  lessening,  this  is  a 
burden  that  no  one  can  help  you  to  bear. 

Blessing  the  good  angel  for  this  most  precious 
gift,  you,  who  better  than  all  others,  know  its 
value,  would  treasure  it  with  sacred  care.  You 
would  devoie  it,  not  to  frivolous  amusements,  not 
to  idleness,  or  dreamy  listlessness,  but  to  social  en- 
joyments, to  mental  culture,  and  to  active  benevo- 
lence. 

Ck>nstant  physical  labor  is  not,  perhaps,  a  sevare 
burden  to  the  ignorant  and  degraded,  but  for  one 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  training  has  elevated 
him  to  the  true  appreciation  of  life's  great  ends,  a 
merely  servile  life,  a  life  of  manual  labor,  is  not 
enough.  To  ladies  of  education  and  refinement, 
the  petty  toiUs  and  harassing  cares  of  the  family 
are  trying,  indeed,  but  when  we  add  to  those,  the 
constant  demand  upon  them  for  labor  vrith  the 
needle^  an  employment,  trying  alike  to  the  pati- 
ence, the  sight,  and  the  nervous  system,  an  em- 
ployment which  never  ends,  which  takes  every 
moment  that  ought  to  be  given  to  leisure,^  amuse- 
ment or  reading,  we  have  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  angel  gift,  with  which  we  commenced. 

The  spiritualists  tell  us  of  the  influence  of  mind 
over  matter,  how,  by  mere  force  of  the  human 
will,  tables  and  other  lifeless  quadrupeds  may  be 
made  to  walk,  as  if  alive,  but  the  laws  by  which 
such  things  are  done,  are  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood, to  enable  us  to  work  out  from  them  any 
valuable  practical  results.  '  But  the  laws  by  which 
wood  and  iron  may  be  constructed  into  machinery  f 
and  so  made,  instead  of  human  bones  and  sinews, 
to  perform  servile  labor,  are  working,  always,  for 
human  comfort  and  human  freedom. 

Of  this  description  is  the  recently  invented  &ic- 
ing  Machine,  an  invention  doubtless,  sent  down 
from  Heaven,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  suffering 
thousands,  an  invention  destined  to  bestow  upon 
New  England  women  the  priceless  boon  of  tima 
for  mental  cultivation  and  social  enjoyment. 
Slavery  to  the  needle  is  the  peculiar  slavery  of 
New  England  ladies.  The  price  of  such  labor, 
to  those  who  are  paid  for  it,  is  rati  fully  small, 
and  yet  the  customs  of  society  demand  so  largo  an 
amount  of  needlework,  th^t  evA those,  who  i^ong 
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ue  aceaocounted  rioh,  cannot  afifoid  to  pay  for  it. 
Other  avenues  to  competency  are  opening  to  our 
daughters,  who  must  labor  to  live.  The  pen  of 
the  editor,  the  types  of  the  printer,  the  tools  of 
the  painter,  the  engraver  and  the  designer,  are  al- 
ready, pi^tly,  in  female  hands.  Let  us  encourage 
the  republican  sentiment  that  labor  is  not  degrad- 
ing, and  give  employment  to  women^  in  whatever 
departments  of  mental  and  physical  toil,  she  is 
found  best  fitted  to  fill.  Let  her  teach  in  our 
schools,  let  her  tend  the  looms  in  one  fac- 
tories, let  her  take  the  place  of  the  dandies  behind 
the  counter,  let  her  write  in  our  banks  and  oount- 
ing  rooms,  and  keep  the  records  in  our  offices. 
Give  her  the  clerkships  in  our  post  offices  and  other 
departments  of  the  government,  and  do  not  longer 
drive  her  from  fair  competition  with  the  other  sex, 
and  so  depress  the  value  of  her  labor,  and  keep 
her  dependent  and  helpless.  Let  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  a  pure  character,  be  to  your  daughter, 
as  to  your  son,  a  capital,  that  shall  ensure  an  in- 
dependent support.    Read  Hood's    '<Song  of  a 


those,  who  are  striving  to  provide  for  woman  bet- 
ter rewards  fqr  labor  than  the  poor  pay  of  a  sew- 
ing girl. 

**  Oh !  men  wtth  tiBten  dear, 

Oh !  nwn  with  mothcn  and  wtyw, 

It  ia  Dot  linen  you're  irearing  oat, 

Bathoman  creature'f  Uvea." 

While  female  labor  is  finding  more  profitable 
employment  than  sewing,  no  relief  could  come  to 
ladies  in  charge  of  ftimilies,  except  by  the  use  of 
machinery.  I  am  told,  that  the  common  sewing 
for  a  family  of  eight  persons,  would  employ  one 
sempstress  constantly.  Now  this,  in  any  part  of 
our  country,  involves  a  great  expense.  At  the 
South,  where  women  are  bought  and  sold,  your 
Hving  machines  would  cost,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  be  very  expensive  to  maintain.  At 
the  North,  we  cannot  alford  the  expense  of  hiring 
such  labor,  but  fortunately,  we  can  now  do  what 
Is  fiir  better  than  either.  In  my  own  house,  in 
Exeter,  we  have  in  use,  one  of  ^'Wilson's  Stitch- 
ing Machines,"  manufiMstured  by  Wheeler  and 
Wilson 

It  has  been  tested  long  enough  to  justify  ns  in 
confidently  recommending  it  to  those  who  have 
large  families,  and  what  most  of  us,  in  New  Eng 
land ,  have  therewith ,  limited  means  of  support .  A 
woman's  pen  is  alone  competent  to  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism 

The  followingstatementis  from  the  penof  Mts 
B.  Oakee  Smith,  a  lady  not  unknown  to  fame 
The  ladies  of  my  own  household  assure  me  that 
the  good  qualities  and  conduct  of  the  machine 
are  by  no  means  oventated  : 

Mesmrs.  Wflnun  ^  Wilson,  Manufiictariqg  Co. 

Gentlexen  : — ^Haying  had  one  of  your  sewing 

machines  in  m^  family  for  more  than  two  months, 

I  am  willing,  nns^ited,  to  ^ve  you  my  tsati- 


mony  in  its  fiEkvor.    Adverse  us  I  am  to  append 

my  name  to  the  ordinary  projects  of  the  o&y,  I 
wish^evertheless,  to  say  something  through  such 
a  nflnum  that  may  ben^t  my  sex. 

In  the  first  place  then,  your  mn chine  is  all  that 
it  purnorts  to  oe.  I  have  myself  learned  to  use  it 
with  skill,  that  I  may  pronounce  understandingly 
upon  its  merits. 

I  have  never  hod  a  needle  broken  in  its  use,  nor 
has  it  in  the  least  become  disordered ;  notwith- 
standing that  I  have  allowed  several  persons  to 
learn  upon  it,  and  all  kinds  of  househola  work  has 
been  executed  thereon;  indeed  fine  muslins  and 
heavy  broadcloths  have  tested  not  only  its  delicacy 
but  strength  also. 

'  Second^  the  work  docs  not  rip,  and  every 
housekeeper  can  appreciate  that  quality.  Tha 
work  is  what  is  called  stitching,  and  I  find  it 
much  more  elegant  than  a  common  hem  for  all 
needle  purposes.  It  gives  handsome  finish  to  the 
tucks  and  hems  of  skirts,  while  in  shirt-making  no 
work  done  by  the  hand  can  compare  vrith  that  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  sewing  machine. 

No  woman's  eyes  or  fingers  can  execute  work 
with  an  equal  precision  and  finish. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  vast  savinz,  not  only  of  nerves 


Shirt,"  and  then  sneer,  if  you  can,  at  theefforis  of  ^cl  patience,  but  of  time  abo.    The  niachine  is 

equal  to  the  labor  of  nine  or  ten  persons.  One 
individual  can  sit  profitably  at  the  machine,  and 
do  that  proportion  of  the  work. 

Now  these  are  fiicts  which  I  wish  to  present  to 
the  heads  of  families.  I  wish  to  see  the  petty  toU 
of  my  sex  lessened  whenever  it  can  legitimately  be 
done.  I  find  the  sewing  machine  does  this  in  one 
very  essential  branch orhome  industry, and,  there- 
fore, I  wish  to  urge  upon  families  and  neighbor- 
hoods, to  combine  together  and  procure  an  instru- 
ment calculated  so  much  to  alleviate  house  hold 
toil. 

If  our  brothers  ply  any  vocation  of  thrift  or  ne- 
cessity, they  are  careful  to  procure  the  best  tools. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  expend  hundreds  and  thou- 
sanos  for  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  * 'labor-saving 
machines"  to  lighten  their  own  burdens. 

Now,  will  they  not  carry  the  principle  further, 
an[d  by  the  purchase  of  the  sewing  machine,  leami 
the  toil,  the  anxieties  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
nerves  to  their  wives  and  daughters  ?  I  do  not  say 
say  this  to  sell  your  machines,  gentlemen,  but  I  say 
it  because  I  sympathiia  vrith  my  sex. 

I  know  how  wearisdme  is  the  bondage  of  the 
needle  to  woman,  and  I  seise  upon  this  invention 
of  the  sewing  machine  as  one  ot  the  best  means  of 
relief  the  age  afiEords  us.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  even  second  to  the  cotton-gin. 

I  look  upon  machineiy  as  the  great  emancipa- 
tor of  the  word,  and  am  doubly  thankful  to  see  its 
ben^ts  extended  to  the  relief  of  us— our  sex. 


The  price  of  this  machine,  $125,  is  to  many 
quite  startling.  The  man  who  can  readily  enough 
pay  twice  that  sum  for  a  piano,  for  a  daughtw, 
who  has  no  taste  for  music,  or  for  an  observatory 
and  weathercock  on  his  bam,  or  for  a  new  car- 
riage, which  he  does  not  need,  and  has  not  room 
for,  in  his  buildings,  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  much, 
for  so  small  a  matter  as  his  vrife*s  health  and  hap- 
piness! 

But  I  inm  not,  even  in  jest,  thus  wrong  my  bro« 
thtr  men.    When  they  have  once  seen  this  little 
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nMlmieinopentioiiyWlMiithey  have  Men  b 
leriaUi  of  all  descriptions,  from  a  cambric  kerobief 
to  a  boy's  overcoat,  rapidly,  fiister  than  hatf  a 
dozen  persons  can  fit  the  work,  beautifully  stitched 
and  finished,  when  they  have  seen  the  labor,  which 
would  have  occupied  the  hands  of  the  loved  ones 
of  their  households  the  livelong  day,  performed 
in  a  single  hour,  they  will  be  foremost  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  join  in  blessing  the  kind  angel, 
which  has  brought  this  unexpected  alleviation  to 
the  condition  of  New  England  matrons. 
£n!lsr,  N.  H.,  March  28,  1854. 


VATVRAL  BEAUTT  OF  OBHAMEHTAL 
TREES. 

Ms.  Sleeper  : — Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  once  more 
call  your  attention  to  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
violations  of  good  taste  ever  indulged  in  by  the  den- 
iiens  of  Boston,  or  any  other  city  or  town 

You  will  recollect  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer  I  wrote  you  a  letter  answering  a  query  I 
had  seen  in  your  paper,  as  to  the  utility  of  scrap- 
ing and  whitewasiug  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

Lest  I  weary  your  patience,  I  will  not  repeat  the 
detailed  arguments  I  used  to  prove  the  folly  and 
evil  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  will  ask  your  atten- 
tion a  short  time,  whilst  I  pursue  the  subject  a  lit- 
Ue  fiirther. 

That  letter  was  written  too  late  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  that  year,  and  I  take  this  early  time  to  re- 
awaken interest,  with  the  hope  of  preventing  its 
repetition. 

The  winter  frosts  are  beginning  to  relax  their 
hold^nd  the  long  sprins  rains  are  seeking  to  unlock 
the  froieen  fastnesses  of  the  earth :  now,  therefore* 
let  all  fed  again  the  ardor  of  the  last  season  to  do 
their  share  towards  beautifying  nature.  However 
much  the  rains  may  be  able  to  thaw  the  earth,  one 
benefit  has  already  resulted  from  them,  in  the  re- 

JLvenating  and  re-deveh>ping  of  the  mosses  and 
ohens. 

Perhaps  you  remember  that  I  dwelt,  in  the  be- 
fore mentioned  letter,  at  some  length  upon  the  rare 
beauties  of  color  and  form  portrayed  upon  the 
boles  of  the  trees,  by  the  lichens  and  liverworts. 

The  long  rains  and  misty  weather  of  spring  are 
.peoiiliarly  fi»voiable  to  the  development  of  this 
Kind  of  l>eauty,  and  I  now  call  upon  yon,  and  all 
lovers  of  nature,  to  look  forth  and  recognise  it 
around  you ;  do  you  love  the  rich  coiorinff  of  the 
nainter 's  landscape?  Look  upon  the  stem  of  the  first 
noble  elm  yon  meet,  unimproved  by  the  hand  of  man, 
and  yotf  will  find  the  artist's  boasted  beaati^  set 
at  nought. 

When  first  your  eve  meets  the  tree's  stem  it  vrill 
see  only  a  rich  deep  brown,  blue,  or  golden  yellow, 
but  as  it  lingers  longer,  as  curiosity  draws  you 
nearer  the  tree,  new  charms  will  ctevelop  them- 
•dves  with  snrprising  rapidity ;  the  nniform  brown 
will  snarate'  mto  the  most  hamonioas  shading 
of  red,  brown  and  black ;  the  blue  will  become  now 
white,  now  blue,  now  purple  or  green ;  the  gold- 
en vdlow  will  burst  upon  you  throuich  the  mist 


and  gloom  like  the  lingering  of  last 
snn.  You  nu^  see  golden  tints  rivalling  daode's 
sunsets,  and  bucks  and  browns  surpusmj;  Bern- 
bnadt.  If  youare  a  lover  of  the  beaatifnl  in  fionn, 


where  can  you  find  such  mazy  intetweavinn  of 
ever  changing  and  beautiful  lines  as  in  theout&nes 
of  lichens  and  liverworts,where  frond  overlies  frond, 
or  bendins  and  rising,  conform  to  the  roughness- 
es of  the  bark.  Can  any  one  fail  to  bow  with  rev- 
erence before  the  deep  scarred  and  furrowed  bark 
that  teUs  of  wars  with  the  elements,  and  battles 
fought  and  victories  won,  before  we  were  even 
cbiulren ;  or  when  we  see  some  kindly  tuft  of  moss 
with  its  long  gray  locks  bending  and  nodding  overt 
and  clasping,  the  broken  stem,  or  decaying  trunk, 
can  we  help  comparing  it  to  the  grey  hairs  of  age) 
Let  no  barbaric  nand  touch  the  bark  of  a  forest 
tree ;  as  soon  scrape  (to  clean)  the  fair  skin  of 
your  child  or  the  surface  of  an  alabaster  statue. 

I  have  met  the  argument  of  utility  before,  and 
shown  its  unsoundness,  and  now  appeal  to  nothing 
but  the  love  for  Qod-given  beauty.  How  disagiee- 
able  the  contrast  and  shock,  when  gasing  upon  the 
outspread  branches  of  some  mighty  tree,  seemii^ 
the  very  impersonation  of  strengUi ,  grandeur,  grace 
and  beauty,  our  descending  eye  meets  no  easy  gra- 
dation from  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  rich  brown 
branches,  blending  with  the  harmoniously  painted 
stem,  but  a  tuft  of  brush  on  the  top  of  a  column 
of  whitewashed  wood.  Let  no  ane  who  has  ever 
laid,  or  penaitted  another  to  lay  a  ruthless  hand 
u]|on  such  charms,  and  remained  unrepentant,  daie 
to  claim  the  least  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  or 
true  taste-— he  must  oe  devoid  of  it.  Do  you  tbiak 
the  artbt's  eye  could  have  suffered  it,  or  tne  artist's 
hand  executed  it?  No,  it  is  the  result  of  bad  logic, 
aided  by  the  dicia  of  some  ignorant  pretenders  to 
the  title  of  gardeners  or  foresters. 

But  before  I  leave  the  subject,  allow  me  to  say 
somethinff  regarding  the  planting  of  trees,  and  the 
kinds  to  oe  selected.  In  making  plantations  by 
the  roadside  or  in  our  grounds,  several  conditions 
must  be  taken  into  account ;  b^uty  in  the  winter 
ancUearly  spring,  shade  and  beauty  in  the  summer, 
an  easy  and  rapid  powth,  and  particularly,  if  by 
the  roadside,  a  desure  to  have  them  beantinil  ana 
healthy  for  several  years. 

Were  they  willing  to  bear  the  noise,  dust  and 
heat  of  cities,  some  of  the  evergreens  would  be 
most  desirable,  but  for  their  peifection,  fresh  and 
free  air  is  necessary. 

Next  to  them  is  the  American  elm.  Of  late  a 
cry  has  arisen  a^unst  the  elm,  because  it  loses  its 
leaves  early  and  is  liable  to  worms ;  the  latter  dif- 
ficulty, care  vrill  for  the  most  part  remedy,  and  the 
former  is  more  than  connterbAlanced  by  it?  won- 
derful combination  of  good  qualities.  No  other 
tree  combines  at  once  el^ance,  delicate  beanty, 
symmetry,  grace,  strength ,  power  and  grandeur,  m 
any  similar  d^ee. 

Begin  now,  sir,  and  watch  the  deciduous  trees 
through  the  year,  and  see  if  at  the  end  of  it  you 
do  not  agree  with  me  that  the  American  elm  is 
nearer  an  evergreen  than  any  other.  Look  at  it 
now — ^with  its  stem  and  top  ^lineated  against  the 
yellow  evening  sky;  how  soul-inspiring  are  the 
ideas  it  suggests.'  And  now  draw  nearer ;  look  np 
through  itsoranches  and  see  its  tracery  against  the 
blue  beyond,  with  the  mazy  interweavmg  of  bough 
over  bough,  the  elemnt  feathering  of  the  spn^, 
and  the  almost  leaflikeness  of  the  buds.  Wait 
now  a  little  till  the  sun  and  rain  have  swelled  those 
buds,  and  their  bursting  sides  part  for  the  coming 
seed.  Now  you  will  think  it  has  leaved ;  but  Wf 
another  change  is  taking  place ;  the  leaf  is  starting, 
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And  before  yoa  are  awure,  the  whold  tree  hM  leaped 
into  green  clad  life. 

^nme  paflsee,  and  other  trees  have  also  been  cot- 
eiing  their  limbe  with  a  gnea  mantle.  But  soon 
the  ■ammer  is  gone,  and  before  any  other  harbinger 
of  the  winter,  the  sensitiTe  elm  be^ns  to  leave 
the  sober  green  for  brij^ht  yellow,  and  our  streets 
and  lanes  are  decked  for  a  gala  day.  The  leaves 
drop — ^but  has  the  beauty  passed  with  them?  Is  it 
even  diminished  ?  We  are  no  longer  charmed  with 
the  rich  luxurianoe  of  Testation  and  its  color ,but 
again  we  have  the  beautiful  outline  against  the 
sky.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  claims  of  other  ornamental  trees,  for  few 
kiK)w  them  better  or  appreciate  them  more  than  I^ 
but  if  we  are  to  plant  ror  the  best  efiects  in  this 
haif  winter  dmate^  the  trees  must  have  a  mnier  as 
well  08  summer  beauty. 

Let  all  compare  for  themselves  the  naked  charms 
of  all  the  ornamental  trees ;  look  upon  them  in 
their  parts,  appreciate  their  wholes,  and  I  doubt 
not  most  will  agree  with  me,  thai  the  Ameridbn 
Eim  is  the  mostjperfect  of  off  deddwms  trees,  and 
as  an  emblem  or  beauty,  of  that  happy  combina- 
tion of  parts  necessary  finr  the  perfect  whole,  is  un-^ 
rivaUed. 

As  to  its  easy,  quick  and  sure  growth,  nothing 
need  be  said.  One  thing  more  and  I  have  done. 
How  long  are  trees  planted  in  public  streets  expec- 
ted to  live?  Fs  it  not  for  many,  many  years?  and 
do  vou  suppose  any  of  our  city  fathers  or  of  their 
Irish  foresters,  ever  ask  themsehes  how  long-'lived 
the  tree  they  are  dboui  to  set  ought  to  be,  by  nature? 
I  assure  you,  sir,  that  twenty  years  will  see  many 
of  the  species  of  trees,  now  most  often  planted,^ 
yond  their  prime,  and  when  they  havedied^  and  been 
removed,  what  kind  of  trees  do  you  suppose  will  grow 
in  their  exhausted  beds?        Very  respecfully, 

Roxbury,  March  10,  1854.  a.  u   c. 

Boston  Joumdk 

AMESICAV  P0M0L06ICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  session  of  this  National  Asaociation, 
will  be  held  at  Uorticultural  Uall,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  commencing  on  Wednes- 
day, the  thirteenth  day  of  September  next,  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

It  is  intended  to  make  this  assemblazo  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  has  over  been  held  in  this 
country,  on  the  subject  of  Pomolo^.  All  Horti- 
cultural, Agricultural,  and  other  kindred  Associa- 
tions, of  North  America,  are  therefore  requested  to 
send  such  number  of  delegates  to  this  Convention, 
as  they  mav  deem  expedient. 

*  Pomologists,  nurserymen,  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  good  fruit,  are  also  in- 
vited to  attend  the  coming  session. 

Among  the  objects  of  this  Society,  are  the  fol 
lowing : — 

To  ascertain,  from  practical  experience,  the  rel- 
ative value  of  varieties  in  different  parts  of  our 
widely  extended  country.  To  hear  the  Reports  of 
the  various  State  Fruit  Committees,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  results,  to  loam  what  fruits  are 
adapted  to  general  cultivation  ;  what  varieties  are 
suitable  for  particular  localities  ;  what  new  varie- 
ties give  promise  of  bcinflt  worthy  of  dissemination; 
and  especially,  what  varieties  are  generally  inferi- 
or or  worthless,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  objects,  and  to  collect 
and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  researches  and  discov- 


eries in  the  science  of  PomolcM^y ,  members  and  del* 
agates  are  tenqiueeted  to  oontribute  afwam^na  of  ibm 
fruits  of  their  respective  districts ;  also  papers  de- 
scriptive of  their  art  of  cultivation  ;  of  diseases  and 
insects  iniurious  to  vegetation ;  of  rem^ies  for  the 
same,  and  whatever  may  add  to  the  interest  said 
utility  of  the  AssodatioD. 

The  MassaohusettB  Hortiouhuial  Society  hM 
generously  offered  to  provide  aooommodations  for 
the  Society,  and  also  to.  publish  its  proceedings 
free  of  expense. 

AH  packages  of  fruit  intended  for  exhibition^ 
may  therefore  be  addressed  as  follows : — ^^For  the 
American  Pomologioal  Society,  Hortioultuxal  lUl, 
School  Street,  Boston  Mass. ;"  where  a  Committee 
vrill  be  in  attendance  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 

All  societies  to  be  represented,  wUl  |dease  for* 
ward  certificates  of  tiieir  sereral  dele^tions,  to 
the  President  of  the  American  JPomological  Socie- 
ty, at  Boston. 

MabshallP.  WihDUtf  President. 

H.  W.  S.  Clbvelanb,  Secretary. 

Boston,  April  \st,  1854. 


&0OTS  OF  PLAirT&-TEAHSPLAHTDia. 

The  roots  serve  to  hold  the  plant  in  its  place  in 
the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  perform  the  im- 
portant functions  of  respiration,  and  of  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  and  of  tiie  various  matters  which 
go  to  make  up  the  substance  of  the  plant.  It  Is 
the  only  part  of  the  plant  which  takes  up  the 
earthy  matter,  that  is,  the  peculiar  part  of  the 
plant.  The  power  of  the  roots  in  absorbing  wa- 
ter may  be  tested  by  uking  a  small  plant  from 
the  earth  and  immersing  its  roots  in  a  veswl  of 
water ;  let  it  be  a  tumbler ;  and  having  another 
similar  vessel  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
standing  near.  The  difference  in  the  diminution 
of  the  body  of  water  in  the  two  vessels  will-  be 
very  great,  and  vrill  show  the  quantity  absorbed 
by  the  plant.  It  will  take  up  many  times  its  own 
weight  of  water  in  a  very  short  time.  An  experi- 
ment with  four  plants  of  spearmint  in  this  way, 
being  kept  with  their  roots  in  water  56  days, 
proved  that  they  took  up  about  seven  pints,  the 
weight  of  which  was  about  54,000  grains,  while 
their  own  weight  was  only  403  grains — ^being 
nearly  twice  and  a  half  their  own  weight  each 
day. 

The  absorption  of  the  water  by  the  roots  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  exhalation  by  the  leaves 
and  the  digestion  and  assimilation  in  the  tissues  In 
the  plant,  or  it  will  suffer  in  health.  This  is  the 
case  in  seasons  of  drought  or  in  dry  situations. 
The  absorption  is  mostiy  performed  by  the  new 
and  growing  root  fibres  or  spongiolee,  which  ase 
spongy  at  the^  extremity.  These  young  fibres  are 
therefore  of  vital  importance  to  the  plant ;  and 
by  breaking  these,  in  removing  a  tree  for  trans- 
planting, the  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  ia 
diminished,  often  to  such  a  degree  that  the  tree 
languishes,  and  sometimes  perishes. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  TSg*- 
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table  phTsiology  is  that  each  difierent  plant 
should,  by  means  of  this  absorbent  power  of  the 
roots,  take  up  only  that  peculiar  earthy  aliment 
which  is  suited  to  its  constitution.  Thus  if  a 
stalk  of  wheat  and  a  pea  vine  grow  together,  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  take  up  the  siiez,  while  those 
of  the  pea  take  up  the  calcareous  parts  of  the  soil 

WHSAT. 

According  to  the  most  correct  analysis,  wheat 
contains  in  one  hundred  parts,  33  per  cent,  of 
ashes,  and  these  ashes  consist  of  12  per  cent.  lime, 
salts,  and  51  of  stlicia,  or  sand.  Hence,  wheat 
win  sometimes  succeed  after  buckwheat,  as  tiiey 
are  composed  of  different  elements,  both  of  which 
may  co-exist  in  the  soil. 

PEAS. 

The  soil  for  peas  should  not  be  too  liberally  en- 
riched. A  great  d^ree  of  fertility  appears  not 
to  be  required  to  develop  the  ezceUendee  of  this 
crop,  which  is  indebted  less  to  the  soil  than  many 
other  vegetables,  and  more  to  the  air,  for  the  food 
which  perfects  its  growth. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

WABTS  OH  PLUM  TREES. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^I  had  noticed  that  my  plum  trees, 
of  which  I  have  several  varieties,  during  some 
years,  were  becoming  disfigured  by  the  unseemly 
excrescences,  of  which  there  have  been  so  many 
oomnlaints  of  late.  I  thought  I  would  attempt,  at 
least;  to  ascertain  the  cause,  since  this  knowledge 
is  indispensable  to  a  cure.  Last  April,  I  resolved 
to  cut  up  at  the  roots  all  the  trees  which  had  be- 
come veiT  badly  diseased,  and  to  prune  from  the 
others  all  the  branches  which  had  become  a£^ted ; 
for  I  had  noticed  in  attempting  to  cut  out  the 
warts,  that  the  wood  was  in  almost  every  in* 
stance  diseased  to  the  heart.  While  engaged  in 
this  process,  my  son  severed  a  number  of  the 
warts  carefully  from  their  stock,  and  placed  them 
in  a  tumbler  covered  with  a  glass  ciip-plate.  Two 
Or  three  weeks  subsequently,  on  a  further  exami- 
nation of  the  trees,  he  found  several  warts  which 
had  commenced  a  vigorous  growth,  about  which 
were  a  multitude  of  little  white  worms,  apparent- 
ly of  the  same  species  as  those  which  later  in  the 
season  committed  such  fearful  depredations  in 
the  orchards  and  other  fruit  trees  through  the 
country.  In  some  cases,  these  worms  had  formed 
their  nest  about  the  wart,  in  others,  seemed  im- 
bedded under  the  bark,  so  that  when  disturbed, 
they  would  retire  from  view.  But  the  wart,  rath- 
er than  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  limb,  seemed  to 
Itbt  their  home.  This  was  before  the  worms  made 
their  appearance  on  the  trees  generally. 

Several  pieces  of  limb  having  these  excrescences 
upon  them,  my  son  cut  off,  and  we  placed  them 
with  the  warts  before  collected,  in  the  tumbler, 
which  we  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  hoping 
thereby  to  prevent  the  escape  of  anything  from  it. 
The  genial  atmosphere  of  the  house  hastened  the 
growth  of  the  worms,  and  as  our  covering  was  not 
sufficiently  close  they  escaped,  and  many  of  them 
were  drowned,  while  some  succeeded  in  swimming 
to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  ^m  which  thev  let 
themselves  down  by  their  web  to  the  table  on 
which  the  vessel  stood.    These  worms  soon  disap- 


peared, but  thus  far  we  had  discovered  no  change 
m  the  warts  themsdves. 

Some  df^s  later,  however,  about  the  20th  of 
June,  we  found  on  examination  of  the  tumbler, 
that  these  warts  had  become  masses  of  black,  po- 
rous matter,  evidently  eaten  through  and  through 
b^  some  worm.  Still  there  was  enoueh  of  cohe- 
sion about  each  mass  to  preserve  its  &m,  except 
tlukt  it  was  somewhat  increased  in  size.  Opening 
these  masses,  ^re  discovered  in  each  a  small  white 
grub  with  a  dark  head ;  in  some,  more  than  one 
grub.  A  few  days  later,  this  grub  had  become  a 
chrysalis.  Still  later  I  examined  again,  and  found 
on  removing  the  cover,  several  snudl  black  flies, 
of  slender  form,  such  as  we  had  never  before  no- 
ticed, some  of  which  escaped  us.  These  I  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  the  warts,  because  on  ex- 
amination I  found  in  some  of  them  certain  little 
insects,  evidently  becoming  transformed  into  flies. 
One  chrysalis  I  opened,  contained  an  insect  of  a 
grayish  color,  looking  as  much  like  a  bug  as  a  fly. 
A!dother  contained  the  same  insect  in  a  torpid 
state,  which  after  a  little  exposure  to  the  air  be- 
came active.  These,  I  suppose,  both  beoame  flies 
after  the  lapse  of  a  little  more  time. 

Of  the  connection  between  the  little  worms  first 
mentioned,  and  the  warts,  I  have  no  opinion,  be- 
cause they  soon  after  appeared  in  countless  myri- 
ads, on  trees  upon  which  there  are  no  excrescences 
like  those  on  plum  trees. 

From  the  other  facts  I  draw  the  following  infer- 
ences— that  the  little  fly  alluded  to,  is  probably 
the  mischief-maker  in  this  case — that  during  the 
summer  it  deposits  its  egg  in,  on,  or  under,  the 
bark,  infusing  therewith  a  poison  that  occasions 
the  excrescence,  which  forms  over  the  ege  so  as 
effectually  to  shield  it — that  here  it  lies  through 
the  winter,  until  the  return  of  warm  weather, 
when  it  hatches ;  becomes  a  grub— a  chrysalis — 
a  fly — thus  reproducing  its  species — that  the  prob- 
able preventive  of  the  ravages  of  the  insect  is  to 
cut  off,  either  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  every  branch  on  which  an  incipient  vrart 
makes  its  appearance,  and  bum  it. 

I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  not  commonly 
safe  to  base  a  theory  upon  a  single  experiment,  or 
investigation.  I  therefore  only  give  you  the  pro- 
cess of  my  investigation  with  its  results,  and  mv 
dsductions  therefrom,  without  any  strong  confi- 
dendb  that  th^se  deductions  are  correct.  Perhaps 
others  have  investigated  this  matter  in  a  similar 
way.    If  so,  I  hope  we  may  learn  the  results. 

Certain  it  is,  that  unless  something  can  be  done 
to  arrest  the  destruction  now  in  progress  among 
the  plum  trees  of  this  region,*  we  shall  soon  cease 
to  enjoy  this  delicious  fruit.  L,  Matthews. 

Cornuxill,  Vt.,  Feb. ^lS6i. 

FiNB  IIoos. — ^A  few  days  ago,  we  saw  at  Itall 
70,  Quincy  Market,  eight  of  the  finest  porkers  of 
the  season.  They  were  the  property  of  J.  Fooo, 
Esq.,  of  Deeffield,  Mass — I  Suffolk,  but  one  year 
old,  and  the  lot  weighed  2,428  pounds.  They  were 
fed  on  equal  parts  of  broom  com  seed  and  Indian 
com,  both  ground,  until  the  first  of  January,  and 
after  that  time  on  com  meal  alone.  The  first  pre- 
mium was  awarded  these  swine  at  the  Franklin 
Cattle  Show  last  fall.  The  weight  given  abore 
was  f^nter  the  shrinkage  had  been  deduoted.  We 
have  never  seen  a  finer  lot  of  pork. 
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THE  HORSE  HOK 

rhifl  cut  represents  an  instrument  recently  in- 
yented  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Ruogles, 
NouRSE,  Mason  &  Co.,  which  they  name  the  Horse 
Hoe,  and  which  wc  have  used  through  one  season 
and  have  spoken  of  in  terms  of  approbation.  It 
is  designed  for  the  hoeing  or  cultivation  of  com, 
the  various  root  crops,  cotton,  hops,  voung  nurs- 
eries, and  hoed  crops  generally ;  is  i^uite  light, 
easily  managed,  and  of  very  easy  draught  for  one 
horse  or  mule ;  a  thorough  pulverizer  of  the  sur- 
faoe-soil,  and  exterminator  of  weeds  and  grass. 
The  forward  tooth  is  simply  a  coulter,  to  keep  the 


implement  steady  and  in  a  straight-forward  direc- 
tion ;  the  two  side  or  middle  teeth  are  miniature 
plows,  which  may  be  changed  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  so  as  to  turn  the  earth  from  the  rows  at 
first  weeding  when  the  plants  are  small  and  ten- 
der, ot  towards  them  in  later  cultivation — at  the* 
option  of  the  operator ;  the  broad  rear  tooth  ef- 
fectually disposes  of  grasses  and  weeds,  cutting  off 
or  rooting  up  all  that  come  in  its  way,  is  a  thor- 
ough pulverizer  of  the  surface,  sifting  the  earth 
and  weeds  through  its  iron  prongs  or  fingers  in 
the  rear,  leaving  the  weeds  on  the  surface  to  wilt 
and  die,  and  the  ground  level  and  mellow.    For 


hoeing  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  where  the  rows  are 
narrow,  the  side  teeth  are  taken  out,  and  the  rear 
tooth  with  the  forward  one  as  a  director  to  guide 
the  instrument,  hoas  and  mellovrs  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rows  very  perfectly.  The  mortises  in 
the  frame  or  wood  work  of  this  instrument  are 
adapted  to  receive  the  kinds  of  teeth  used  in  the 
Expanding  and  Revcrsablc  Tooth  Cultivator ,which 
we  shall  give  next  week. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POTASH  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Mr.  Editor: — Soeing  an  inquirv  in  your  papcL 
of  2oth  ult. ,  whether  any  one  hadf  ever  made  use 
of  the  Carbonate  of  Potass  as  a  fertilizer,  I  answer 
that  1  have  tried  it  on  a  limited  scale  with  satis- 
factory results.  My  immediate  object,  in  the  first 
place,  was  to  kill  out  the  sorrel  in  a  garden  bed. 
Having  broken  up  a  small  piece  in  a  favorable  spot 
in  a  pasture  for  the  purpose  of  raising  carrots,  I 
founa  in  a  few  years  that  the  sorrel  was  creeping 
in  from  the  adjoining  grans  ground  faster  than  I 
oonld  conveniently  destroy  it  bv  the  use  of  ashes, 
lime  or  the  hoe.  I  therefore  selected  a  particular 
bed  for  the  trial  of  the  Potash,  reserving  others  for 
other  experiments,  having  for  conveniepce  divided 
the  piece  into  beds  2  rods  long  and  i  I'od  wide. 
As  sorrel  roots  or  rather  runners  are  near  the  sur- 
face,*! first  levelled  the  bed,  and  then  sowed  on 
the  Burfiioe  2  llis.  Haleratus,  and  raked  it  in  with 
a  common  warden  rake,  scarcely  doubting  but  that 
the  ley  would  be  so  strong  as  to  prevent  my  seeds 
from  sprouting,  iiut  I  was  mistaken ;  they  came 
up  and  jprew  finely.  I  have  since  tried  it  on  other 
crops  with  decided  good  effect.    My  oniona  last 


year  were  the  best  I  ever  raised,  but  1  am  not  cer- 
tain but  that  »>me  other  fertilizers  that  I  had  Up- 
plied  in  previous  years  aided  in  bringing  about 
this  result.  The  Potash  seems  to  have  a  three- 
fold beneficial  effect.  It  not  only  sioeetens,  as  it 
were,  the  ground,  but  furnishes  food  for  plants, 
and  servi-s  to  keep  the  soil  moist  by  absolving 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

As  Ammonia  is  exceedingly  volatile,  1  think  the 
method  of  applying  diluted  Aqua  Ammonia,  as 
suggested  by  your  correspondent,  somewhat  objec- 
tionable. I  propose  the  following,  instead,  which 
will,  at  least,  have  this  recommendation,  **if  it  do 
no  good  it  will  do  ne  harm."  The  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  is  made  by  mixing  Chlor.  Ammonia  with 
Lime.  Any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  this  by  pul- 
verizing a  little  of  the  former  (the  commou  Sal. 
Am.  or  the  shops,  which  is  not  costly)  with  rather 
more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  pulverized  Lime ; 
A  double  decomposition  takes  place  and  Carb.  Am- 
mon.  and  Choride  of  Lime  formed.  Now  if  Lime 
be  ploughed  in,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the 
soil  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  Sal.  Ammon.  be  scattered  on  the  surface  and 
raked  in,  it  will  slowly  and  gradually  dissolve,  and.  n 
coming  in  contact  with  lime,  will  give  out  Ammo- 
nia.wbich  will  be  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  be  taken 
up  oy  the  plants  as  required  by  them.  A  similar 
mutual  decomposition  takes  place,  and  Ammonia 
is  evolved  if  pearlash  is  used  instead  of  Lime.  Per- 
haps charcoal  would  bo  a  good  addition  as  an  ab- 
sorbent. But  after  all,  Mr.  Editor,  a  single  line 
of  succeasful  experiment  is  worth  a  whole  mge  of 
theory.  I  hope  that  some  of  your  readers  who  have 
leisure  and  means,  will  try  the  above  and  other 
experiments,  and  let  us  know  the  results,  whether 
favorable  or  otherwise.*  I  suppose  that  the  par- 
ticular proportions  of  the  ingredients  I  have  men- 
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tioned  are  of  no  great  oonfleqvienoe,  provided  there 
be  an  ezoeas  of  Alkali.  Should  tiua  mode  of  gen- 
«a(iiig  Ammonia  prove  fluooaaBftil,  and  I  see  no 
reaeon  whj  it  will  not,  it  may,  after  a  few  ezper- 
Imente  to  ascertaia  the  proper  quantities,  be  use- 
fttl  in  preparing  hot-becu,  so.  o.  p. 

Neu>  ScUem,  March.  1854. 


-  For  the  Jfew  England  Farmer, 

coinrrBT  pabmebs  ahs  citt  me- 

CHAHICS-Vo.  fL 

Ma.  Browtt: — ^Tn  ray  first  article,  which  yoo 
did  me  the  kindness  to  publish,  I  promised  to  say 
something  at  another  time  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
viding for  and  rearing  famines  in  the  city  and  in 
th6  country.  But  1  find  it  a  much  harder  subject 
to  write  upon  than  to  think  about,  as  indeed  most 
sabjocta  are  to  those  little  accustomed  to  givine 
their  thoughts  a  **  local  habitation  and  a  name.^ 

I  remark,  then,  by  way  of  beginning,  that  both 
my  own  experience  and  my  observation  of  the  ex- 
perience orothers,  teach  me  that  the  advantages  of  *7*"^*^®I^*?/^,^JP^""^^[^*i**fl[: 
a  city  are  decidedly  on  the  side  of  single  or 


unmarried  mechanics ;  and  that  it  is  from  con- 
fining their  observations  to  this  class,  that  country 
people  form  a  too  favorable  opinion  of  city  life.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  an  unmarried  mechanic, 
if  a  superior  workman,  and'blessed  with  health 
and  those  habits  of  economy  learned  <mly  in  the 
country,  may  lay  up  more  money  in  the  city,  than 
a  journeyman  farmer  can  in  the  country ;  or,  if  a 
little  given  to  display,  that  the  city  youth  may 
dress  and  keep  himself  in  better-lookm^  style  than 
can  the  farmer-boy — his.  boots  may  be  higher  pol- 
ished, and  so  may  his  manners, — (both  are  some- 
times, injured  by  the  process)  and  that  on  his 
visits  to  his  country  friends  he  may  display  a  free- 
and-easy  bearing  in  company  that  is  admired  by 
the  ladies,  and  envied  by  the  other  sex  who  find 
themselves  doomed  to  tread  the  **dull  round  theb 
fiithers  trod/' 

^  But  folks  are  not  always  young,  not  always 
single.  In  both  city  and  country,  matrimony 
seems  to  be  as  much  in  the  course  of  nature,  as 
the  rheumatism  or  old  age.  The  city  mechanic 
with  his  ten  dollars  a  we&  marries ;  and-— a  most 
favorable  supposition — let  him  choose  a  country 
girl  for  his  wife  ;  one  who  was  broueht  up-  to 
similar  habits  of  economy  with  himsdf.  Over- 
persuaded  by  the  advice  of  cit^  friends,  they  com 
menoe  life  by  <*  boarding  out.'^^  Six  dollars  and  a 
half  a  week,  leave  three  and  a  half  for  clothing, 
firewood,  lights,  <fcc.  They  soon  find  this  will  not 
do.  They  mu5/  keep  house.  Several  half  days 
are  lost  in  '"house-huntine,"  and  the  happy  pair 
find  themselves  established  in  their  humble  home. 
Established?  Have  they  boueht  the  tenement 
they  occupy,  and  mutually  reserved  to  take  hold 
ana  pay  lor  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  their 
home  thoagh  homely  may  soon  be  their  own? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  City  journeymen  seldom 
think  of  such  a  thing.  They  have  hired  it — ^hired 
it  for  a  month!  Ten  dollars  a  month  for  bare 
rooms  to  live  in ;  but  every  body  says  it  is  very 
cheap.  Many  who  have  no  larger  wages  pay  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and 
twentv-five,  fifty,  seventy-five,  and  even  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 
Here  then  they  have  fairly  "begun  the  world. 


pets,  furniture,  &c.,  which  were  selected  almost 
as  mudi  on  the  opintons  of  their  newly  made  city 
friends,  as  by  their  own  taste,  and  which  ooet ' 
rather  more  than  what  their  own  judgment  dicta- 
ted as  necessary  to  "begin  with,**  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  are  all  paid  for.  The  good  house- wife 
has  Jiad  time  to  look  about  the  premises  a  little 
more  thoughtfully,  and  to  contrast  her  new  home 
with  the  old  one  that  she  left  so  willingly.  She 
has  much  better  furniture ;  her  parlor,  though 
smaller  than  the  "square-room"  of  her  father's 
house,  is  neater,  prettier,  nicer.  But  her  empty 
cellar,  or  no  cellar  at  all !  She  docs  wonder,  as 
the  "marketing"  is  brought  home,.that  she  used 
to  think  so  little  of  the  huge  potato-bin,  the  bar^ 
rels  of  pork,  the  firkins  of  butter,  pots  of  lard, 
boxes  of  apples,  heaps  of  "garden  sauce,"  shelves 
of  milk,  cream,  cheese,  pickles,  good  old  cider  ap- 


ple-sauce, &c..  that  used  to  clutter-up  ^Acir  cellar. 
No       


ow,  all  these  things  must  be  purchased — ^and  at 
such  prices !  Nine  dollars  for  a  little  heap  of  coal , 
and  the  same  for  a  cord  of  wood  to  kindle  it,  twen- 
ty-six cents  for  a  pound  of  butter,  thirty  to  forty 
for  a  peck  of  potatoes,  twelve  to  twenty  for  a  poand 
of  fresh  meat,  twenty  to  thirty  for  a  dozen  of  eggs, 
and  luckly  if  not  stale,  at  tliat,— every  poundof 
lard,  every  string  of  onions,  every  quart  of  beans, 
every  pint  of  milk,  and  even  every  pail  of  water 
(if  they  take  the  Cochituate)  has  a  price,  and  a 
price  that  must  be  paid  or  the  article  cannot  be 

These  axe  small  things,  to  be  sure,  but  "  Small 
sands  the  mountains  make,"  cents  make  dollars, 
and  "trifles  life,"  and  it  maybe  well  for  those  who 
envy  the  large  wages  of  city  Mechanics  to  heed 
even  these  small  leaks  that  so  many  of  us  find 
quite  suflicient  to  ank  our  ships. 

Now,  to  put  the  result  of  our  cogitations,  thua 
far,  into  a  sort  of  arithmetical  statement,  we  will 
allow  our  young  house-keepers  three  dollars  a 
week  for  fires,  lights,  provisions,  &c.,  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  week  for  clothing,  beddiiS)^*  fur- 
niture, utensils,  &o.,  and,  say,  twelve  dollar?  a 
year  for  pew-rent  and  two  for  use  of  library,  and 
for  lectures, — making  no  allowance  for  a  "hole  in 
the  pocket"  that  is  so  often  found  by  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  city,  none  for  theatres  or  concerts,  none 
for  cigars, — and  we  have, 

Vor  rent  of  rooms,    per  year $180,00 

Fbr  AroTlaions,  ao.  *«        1M,00 

fordoUiinff.ac.  "        130,00 

Pot  peir-rent,  library,  tc."       14,00 


Every  thing  has'been  "put  "to  rigEte."    The  osr-l 


Cr. 
By  wag«0  atglOperweek $520,00 

Balance  Ibr  a '*nUQy  day*' $100,00 

Before  taking  this  ramlt  as  the  basis  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  profits  of  city  mechanioa 
and  country  farmers,  several  questions  arise  for 
discussion.  Bo  all  city  mechanics  get  as  much  as 
ten  dollars  a  week  ?  Do  not  some  get  more?  Do 
their  families  always  consist  of  only  two  members  1 
Are  they  ever^sick,  or  out  of  work?  Is  their  rent 
ever  raised,  or  their  pay  outdovni  ?  Do  they  ever 
move,  despite  the  caution  of  Franklin,  that  three 
removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire  ?  These  question! 
can  probably  be  answered  by  those  who  have  the 
patience  to  read  this  article,  as  well  as  I  shall  do 
It  if  I  make  the  attempt  ina  future  number  of 
the  Farmer,  A  CiTT  UfCWMlQ. 

Boston,  Aprilf  1854. 
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TEE  PBOFIT  W  FATTBXIHO  BWIHE. 

The  foHowing  facts  are  offered  in  corroboration 
of  the  views  odvaneed  in  my  late  article  on  the 
profit  of  fattening  swine  in  New  England  : — 

On  the  16th  of  December  last,  1  purchased  four 
pigs  which  were  the  remnants  of  two  litters  bom 
aoout  the  same  time  in  September  previous,  and 
put  them  in    warm  apartments,    embracing  a 

{dace  for  making  compost  and  an  eating  room 
eading  out  of  it.  Once  a  fortnight  or  so  during 
the  winter,  about  a  cord  of  either  muck  or  scrap- 
ing from  the  woods  was  thrown  into  the  pen,  and 
daily  the  manure  from  two  horses.  The  pfgs 
were  kept  bountifully  supplied  with  straw  for 
bedding,  which  they  arranged  in  one  corner  of 
the  compost  pen' to  suit  themselves.  Enough  fer- 
mentation was  generated  in  the  compost  to  make 
(heir  bed  warm,  and  so  far  to  keep  out  frost  that 
U  only  appeared  in  a  lisht  scum  during  the  very 
coldest  days.  The  scrapings  from  the  woods  con- 
taining some  nuts  together  with  (L^cayed  sticks 
and  roots,  contributed  to  the  health  and  thrift  of 
the  pigs.  * 

From  Dec  16th,  to  the  18th  of  March,  the 
pigp  had  as  much  corn  and  cob-meal  as  they  would 
readily  eat,  when  it  becoming  inconvenient  to  ac- 
commodate them  longer  witn  apartments,  they 
were  sold  to  the  butcher  at  8c  per  lb.— be  throw- 
ing in  the  slaughtering. 

Immediately  after  feeding  them  ata  given  time, 
the  meal  for  the  next  feeding  was  measured  out 
and  put  in  the  bucket  and  hot  water  added — the 
oontenti^  standing  in  a  warm  place  to  soak  and 
flwell,  and  becomioff  ver^  maoh  inoreosed  in  bulk 
before  being  fed  to  the  pigv.  The  meal  consumed 
was  exactly  measured  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
quantity  is  known  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Vint  <9  dayt  four  pigs  ite  MS  qvartt,  or  12  qvarta  per  day. 
Ne3rti9         "  •♦         8S2       »*         18        **        »* 

MutXI.        "  "         3SS        **         21        '<        ** 

Votslaocn  Md  eobeonnuncd  16it  qMHi,  «r  4S  tashtli. 

In  order  to  satisfy  mvself  of  the  amount  of  com 
involved  in  the  above  49  bushels  of  com  and  cob- 
meal,  I  have  measured  out  enough  com  in  the 
ear  to  make,  if  shelled,  just  a  bu^el  of  com,  had 
it  cracked  and  ground,  and  found  it  made  by 
•tricked  measure  a  little  more  than  two  bushels 
of  com  and  cob-  meal .  An  inferior  quality  of  com 
in  the  ear  might  not  quite  bold  out  measure  when 
ground ;  but  1  am  satisfied  that  a  full  medium 
qoality  will  hold  out,  where  the  toll  is  paid  in 
money,  and  shall  therefore  call  the  above  49  bu- 
shels of  com  and  cob  equal  to  24}  bu.  dear  com. 

The  four  pin  weighed,  dressed,  616  lbs.,  and 
■nde  some  10  Toads  of  eompost  more  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  made.  They  may  therefoie 
be  aoooaated  with  as  foUowa  :— 

neilM.  ofporlc,  aSc,  net • i40.28 

S«lufit  4S  ba.  corn  and  Mb,  «r  24^  kn.  ekv 

.9A,M 


oarD,a$l  per  bushel , 

CoU  for  grinding  49  bu.  com  and  cob,  a  4  c 

FHU  for  plgiVilNee'.  'iSth,*  14  iiiiV.V.V.V.V.V 
Balanee,  over  and  abore  $1  per  bo.  for  oom 

eonnimed,  of  28  e.  perbu.,  orlnaU.... 
And  the  pigv  hare  loft  10  loadi  ef  oompoat, 

vorthabMbtloreoniaaeh 777?* 

horn  which  deduct,  If  joa  pieJMe,  the  coat  of 


.1,0S 


...6,82 


ittpplylng  the  raw  materW,  eay  60  c.  per 

iMd,  Which  to  ladMrloa  htfh 6,0t        6,00 


Btoflt  on  the  four  pifi — $11,12 


Iregrei  that  I  did  not  have  the  pigs  weighed  on 
the  16th  of  Dooember,  because  if  I  had  dona  ae 
it  would  be  easy  now  to  find  how  mneh  more  pock 
a  bushel  of  com  ground,  cooked  and  fed  with  tha 
addition  of  the  cob  was  in  this  case  made ;  but 
from  as  exact  an  estimate  as  I  can  form,  judging 
from  the  weight  of  some  of  the  betto-  pigs  of  these 
two  litters,  Mid  a  few  days  previous  to  the  time 
I  bought  mine,  I  am  inducea  to  think  the  pte 
must  have  gained  not  far  from  15  lbs.  of  pork  1& 
each  bushel  of  clear  com  consumed  ;  which,  con- 
sidering that  the  fattening  process  was  conducted 
during  the  very  ooldest  portion  of  the  year,  argues 
pretty  well  for  feeding  oom  and  oob  ground  to* 
gether. 

1  have  brieflv  to  add  to  mv  former  mnarks  qb 
selecting  pigs  for  fattening,  that  so  far  as  I  know« 
pige  of  a  round,  barreMike  frame  are  apt  to  yield 
rather  thin  pork  and  too  much  offal;  but  thoaa 
havinc  extra  depth  of  carcase,  and  not  so  fine  bred 
as  to  uick  bone  to  sustain  them  while  fiftttening, 
nor  so  coarse  bred  as  to  be  too  late  in  maturings 
but  of  a  just  proportion  ii^  this  regard,  are  tha 
rieht  kind  for  profit.  Pigs  bred  too  fine,  early 
cnpple  in  the  1^  when  wA  high,  so  that  they  are 
unable  to  exercise  sufficiently  to  promote  healthy 
appetites  and  strong  digestion,  and  therefore  man 
but  light  weight,  and  their  pork  is  not  generally 
so  saleable  nor  desirable  for  domestic  purposes  as 
that  of  younger  pigs  of  the  first  quality.  Pias 
with  rough,  staring  bristles  and  a  generally  wA 
lo^,  are  not  so  kindly  to  fatten  as  tboseof  a  mel* 
low  and  wavy  appearance  and  quiet  disporition. 

F.   HOLRBOOC. 

BraUkboro',  March  28, 1854. 


PLAST  THE  7BVIT  TBEES. 

Those  who  have  the  4th  volume  of  the  Monthly 
Farmer ,  are  referred  to  the  excellent  Essay  by  Ck)l* 
WiiiDn,  on  the  varieties  and  preservation  of  frait, 
on  pages  194  and  195,  and  to  the  list  given  by 
Mr.  Frsncb,  of  Braintree,  on  page  197 ;  also  to  m 
selection  of  pears  on  page  225,  and  on  page  241» 
same  volume  lor  a  list  by  Mr.  Jaqu  as,  of  Woroea* 
ter.  But  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  those  who  cannot 
make  this  reference,  we  give  selections  from  the 
lists  of  these  gentlemen. 

Col.  Wilvbr's  List. 


For  three  eortt : 
Liri«  larij  BoHfh, 
OraTcasOBn, 
Baldwin. 

F9r  tim  evrU,  tdi  * 
BedAetranawi, 
Porter, 

Khode  Island  Greening. 
For  twelve  9orte,  mid 
Barlj  Harreit, 

JTor  three  vorietiu  .* 
''Baraett, 
VtoaroTWhritaald, 
Bciarre  d'Areaibeig. 

For  eia  wtrietiegf  add 
Bloodgood, 
IioutM  Boom  da  Jcncgr, 


APPLES. 

Wnitome, 
Miniatar, 


Bobbardeton  Konaoeh, 

Roxburj  Ra8««t. 

For  Wimter  Sweet  JppUa  t 

Beaver  Sweet, 

Danrers  Winter  Sweet, 
t  ToUnaa^a  Bweet, 

l^maa  Sweet. 
PXABS. 

For  twelve  varietiee^  mdd  .* 

Andrews, 

Belle  LacraliTe, 

Seokle, 

flemish  Beantj, 

UriNutstc, 

aiecit  Morceaa. 


pjBAoaia. 

For  three  eortt  r  For  ei»  sorto.  aid  .* 

Barly  York  (serratad  fblUge,)  Large  Karl/  Tork, 

Orawfofd's  eartj,  George  Voorth, 

Old  MUon  ?ree.  Cravflbtd*!  Late. 
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Mft.  FBXircH*8  List. 

As  the  best  early  apple,  Mr.  Frbncb  reejmmenda 
ihe  Early  Harvest.  The  best  apple  is  the  White- 
8eek-ao-further.  If  he  had  but  one  apple  tree,  he 
would  prefer  the  R.  I.  Chreening.  The  best  street 
apple  is  the  Sea?er.  For  two  varietes,  he  recom- 
mends tlie  Porter  and  Rhode  Island  Greenmg. 
For  the  four  best  summer  varieties,  the  Harvest, 
Red  Astrachaa,  Williams  Favorite,  and  Summer 
Pearmain.  Four  best  autumn  varieties.  Porter, 
Fameuse,  QiaveiistMii,  and  St.  Lawrenoe.  Bsst 
five  winter  varietiss,  R.  I.  Gieeninij^,  White-Seeek- 
no-furtho,  Baldwin,  Rozbnrj  Rnoset,  and  True 
Nonsuch .  The  best  apple  for  stewing  is  the  Haw- 
thomdcr. 

If  he  oould  have  but  one  chenj,  it  would  be 
Downer's  Late  Red ;  the  best  of  all  cherries  is  the 
Knight's  Bkok  Eagle.  The  earliest  cherry  that 
is  prolific  is  the  May^Duke^the  latest  the  Late 
Duke. 

The  Green  Gage  he  considered  the  best  of  plums 
If  one  plum  is  to  bo  selected,  he  would  piefer 
Prince's  Imperial  Gage;  for  two,  add  Smith's 
Orleans;   for  three,  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Qmowam  Jaquis'  List. 

PIARS  OK  QCINCB. 
KA¥K.  T»B  Of  sipsinno. 

1.  Bearrad*AinftHs.... Beptenbcr. 

2.  Loutee  Boane  de  Jeney Sept.  and  Oct, 

8.  Urbanlflc Oot.  to  Nor. 

4.  DucheiM  d*Angouleme Norember. 

J.  BeorreDiel Not.  and  D«x 

5.  Oioiit  Mofioeam Dec.  and  Jan. 

PBABS  ON  PEAB  BOOIB. 

Anff.ttniBept. 
iber  (earijr.) 

4.8ecki ;;.........:.:::;::::::;:!?:oJ22i? 

i-  ?« Oct.  and  Nor. 

S.  B(Mirr6d*ANBbeiv Dee.  and  Jan. 

extending  the  list,  I  wonld  add,—- 

V.  Madeline Angust. 

8.  Andrews September. 

0.  Belle  LuoraUTe September. 

10.  Lnuiee  Bonne  de  Jersey Sept.  and  Oct. 

U.  UrteQlate Oot.andMoT. 

12.  Winter  Nelis Dec.  axidJaa. 

APPLES. 

1-  Port«r Sept.  and  Oct. 

S.  Oravenetdn October. 

8.  pnbbMtblflo  Nonraek Mar.toffeb. 

4.  R.I.  Greening Nor.  to  Mandu 

8.  Baldwin Bee.  to  March. 

8.  BoxbuQr  Bwiet MaMh  to  June. 

Ibe  best  four  sweetings,  perhaps,  are,— 


1. 

a.  BarUett Septunbc  .^ 

8.  FkmtohBeavty September  (tate.) 


1.  Lai«oBariyBoafli. 

2.  Jerwy  Sweeting 

8.  Danrere  Winter 

A.  Ladlet*B»a«iag.... 


I....  ..Angost. 

.SepL  ami  Oot. 
.  .Nor.  to  Ap 


Tor.  to  April, 
.Jan.  to  May. 

We  obserre  that  in  the  abore  lists  the  old  St, 
Uieliael  is  omitted.  When  in  perfection,  this 
pear  is  scarody  excelled  by  any  that  grows;  or, 
•i  any  rate,  by  only  three  or  four  Tarieties.  Of 
late  yeaiB,  we  af«  told  that  it  has  succeeded  quite 
well  in  nuiny  localities.  In  setting  even  onedoasen 
of  trees,  we  should  certainly  include  the  St.  Mi- 
ohadr-4cnowii  also  as  the  White  Doyenne,  Vir- 
gsfien.  Batter  Fear,  Sdo. 


For  th9  New  England  Farmer, 

ILLDTOIS  PARK  IKPLBMEHTS. 

Mr.  Smtor  :— a  leader  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une supposes  a  plow  with  other  than  a  casi  iron 
mould  Doard,  to  be  a  curiosity  now-a-days.  Now 
without  much  humility,  and  as  a  com  grower  of 
twelve  years  standing,  in  Suckerdom,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  cast  iron  mould  board 
plow  in  nm  in  Illinois;  yet  we  do  some  plowins 
here.  I  propose  giving  a  list  and  description  c? 
the  implements  I  have  m  use  for  working  the  boU. 

I  use,  in  the  first  place,  the  ''Breaking  Plow," 
drawn  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  and  cuttii^e  a  slice 
twenty  inches  wide  and  two  deep,  or  an  inch  and 
a  halt'  if  quite  level.  The  plow  is  40  inches  on 
the  bar,  34  on  the  edf  e  of  wing,  is  provided  with 
rolling  cutter,  and  for  mould-boani  is  provided 
with  4  rods  placed  one  above  the  other  at  inter- 
vals of  3  to  4  inches,  thus  saving  much  friction 
and  weight,  breaking  2}  acres  per  day.  Next  in 
order  is  the  oast  steel  plow,  with  wrought  iron 
bar,  and  oast  iron  upright ;  the  wing  and  mould- 
board  of  cast  steel  from  1  to  i  of  an  inch  thick, 
cutting  a  furrow  15  inches  wide,  and  from  3  to  7 
inches  deep,  as  is  required.  The  entire  plow 
weighs  60  lbs.,  and  can  be  held  with  easel>y  b 
boy  ten  years  old.  For  a  span  of  horses  weighing 
22U0  or  2400  lbs.,  3^  acres  is  a  fair  day's  work. 
My  harrow  i^  an  old-lashioned  triangle  frame  with 
VJ  teeth ;  a  little  behind  the  age. 

For  sowing  small  grain,  I  use  a  machine  run- 
ning on  two  wheels  and  drawn  bv  one  horse,  sow* 
ing  ten  feet  wide  eacli  passing  and  20  acres  per  day« 
For  marking  up  com  ground  the  first  way  I  use  a 
sled  with  4  runners,  3  feet  long  4  feet  apart,  and 
drawn  by  two  horses ;  30  acres  is  a  dav's  work. 
Then  with  the  ^<corn  planter*'  drawn  bv  a  span 
of  horses,  with  a  boy  to  ride  on  the  maciiine,  and 
handle  the  tricKer,  and  a  hand  to  guide  the  team, 
2  rods  at  a  time  are  furrowed,  cros^  and  covered , 
and  15  acres  are  planted  per  day. 

The  next  is  the '* Cultivator''  used  when  the 
com  is  small ;  then  ths  ''Tending  Plows*'  of  cast 
steel,  and  ^'rights  and  leits"  which  we  run  by 
pairs.  They  out  a  ten  inch  furrow  in  width,  are 
rigKdd  with  one  handle  each,  and  one  horse  at- 
tached to  each  plow,  but  the  plows  are  not  ai- 
iiched  to  each  other  at  all,  only  the  horses  are  at- 
tached to  each  other  by  a  doume  rein,  such  as  avs 
used  always  in  driving  a  span,  which  the  plowinaa 
puts  under  one  arm  and  over  the  other  shouMer^ 
while  he  holds  one  plow  in  each  hand.  One  iiorsa 
and  plow  are  upon  either  side  of  the  row  of  com, 
it  passinis  under  the  plowman's  right  arm,  as  he 
extends  it  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  row  to  hold 
the  right  hand  plow.  Thus  7  or  8  acres  are  plowed 
a  day,  (one  row  being  plowed  at  each  pasnng)  and 
45  acres  to  the  hand  for  the  season. 

I  have  used  the  ''Pairs"  or  ''Bights  and  Lefts'* 
for  four  years,  thereby  doubling  the  amount  of 
corn  raised  with  the  same  Ubor,  so  far  as  tending 
is  concerned.  Hxnrt  W.  Mkrriam. 

Little  Toum,  TazeweU  Co.,  lU.  Feb.,  28,  1854. 


Ths  Covntrt  Gkntlkiian,  Albany,  N.  T.  Lv« 
ther  Tucksr,  Publisher.  There  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  a  more  valuable  agricultural  journal  in 
the  country  than  the  one  with  the  title  abore.  Its 
views  are  sound  and  clearly  oKprened.  Thepapet 
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is  made  up  by  one  who  has  a  Printer's  eye,  and  a 
Printer's  ar.  The  type  is  dear,  the  paper  good, 
and  Hie  whole  managed  with  so  much  good  taste 
and  good  nature,  that  it  is  a  model  for  us  all ;  and 
if  this  paragraph  should  cause  a  thousand  persons 
to  take  it,  pay  for  it  and  read  it,  we  shall  be  glad. 

EXTBA0T8  AHD  BEPLIES. 

CRAMBXaaiES. 

In  the  March  No. ,  I  observed  an  article  on  cran- 
berry culture,  and  as  I  design  going  into  the  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  of  a  few  acres,  I  want  to  inquire 
of  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  who  may 
have  had  experience  in  the  business,  in  regard  to 
the  liability  of  the  plants  being  hove  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  action  of  frost,  in  what  we  call  wet, 
cold,  heavy  land,  and  thus  killed.  As  we  have  a 
good  supply  of  this  kind  of  land  in  Berkshire,  it 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  if  the  vines  will 
stand  the  frost.  Wm.  Noble,  Jr. 


Remarks. — Some  of  our  readers,  we  know,  have 
had  experience  in  tliis  matter,  and  perhaps,  will 
aid  brother  Nobub  in  his  operations. 

PALMER  WORMS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Anticipating  another  visit  from 
those  destructive  insects,  called  palmer  worms,the 
present  season,  some  of  us  have  began  to  tar  our 
apple  trees,  and  have  caught  a  great  many  millers 
and  grubs,  a  sample  of  which  I  send  you.  I  sup- 
pose the  millers  to  be  the  male,  and  toe  grubs  the 
female,  as  by  inspection  you  will  find  them  to  con- 


the  tar  warm  if  the  weather  is  cold.       c.  s.  w. 
Chester,  N.  H.,  April  10/A,  1854. 


Remarks. — ^The  insects  had  no  form  or  comeli- 
ness left,  when  they  reached  us. 

8TXBP  FOR  SEED  CORK. 

In  your  next  paner  please  give  your  opinion 
apon  the  subject  or  stewing  s^  com ;  ana  what 
is  the  best  substance  for  such  a  purpose;  also, 
whether  any  of  the  concentrated  manures  have 
been  profitably  applied  to  potatoes.  Being  a  young 
farmer  I  desire  to  obtain  information  on  the  above 
points.  Ora  J.  Taylor. 

Lwiltno,  Vi. 

Remarks. — See  article  in  another  column,  about 
seed  com.  We  can  tell  you  nothing  satisfactoxy 
about  the  potatoes. 

USE  OF  8ALBRATI78,  ^.,  IN  BRXAD-MAKIMO. 

To  D.  F.,  CmuumFour  Comers,  Columbia  Co,, 
N,  Y, — ^We  should  be  pleased  to  see  your  ese 
on  this  subject,  l>ut  could  only  extract  briefly  from 
it. 

BUCKWHEAT  AND  OATS. 

JoBN  Hammett,  CAt7inar^,Afius.— Buckwheat  is 
the  crop  usually  sowed  for  a  green  crop  to  turn 
under.  A  bushel  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  good  rich 
land,  where  the  seed  is  the  desired  crop.  Taking 
that  quantity  as  the  standard,  and  on  a  rich  soil, 
tlie  poorer  the  land  the  more  seed  will  be  required. 


BEET,  TURNIP  AND  CARROT  SEED  FOR  AN  ACRX. 

A  Subscriber,  Warren,  Vt, — ^Of  beet  seed,  it 
will  require  between  3  and  4  pounds  to  sow  an 
acre  with  a  seed  sower;  of  turnip  seed,  i  to  I 
pound ;  and  of  carrot  seed  from  1  to  2  pounds. 

FUMPKINS. 

M.  HixcKLET,  jBam5/a6&.^-Make  your  land  as 
rich  as  you  can — place  the  hills  8  feet  apart,  and 
ben>re  dropping  the  seed,  scatter  some  fine  manure 
over  them ;  leave  a  doaen  plants  for  the  bugs,  for 
awhile,  then  select  one  or  two  of  the  best  for  run- 
After  they  have  gone  a«  far  as  you  think 
a  pumpkin  vine  ought  to  travel  in  a  Bid^le  season, 
[»nch  off  the  ends  of  some  of  them  and  see  what 
the  effect  will  be. 

A  BARREN   PEAR  TREE — ^FOUDRKTTB. 

New  Subscriber,  EUot,  Me. — ^Can  a  fruit  tree 
be  compelled  to  bear  fruit?  The  tree  in  question 
was  grafted  to  the  Pound  pear,  at  the  time  being 
about  two  inches  in  diameter.  I  let  it  remain  six 
years,  and  never  received  a  pear  from  it,  then  cut 
the  top  off,  and  grafted  it  to  the  BarUett  pear, 
which  was  four  years  since,  and  still  no  pears  vet. 
I  thought  I  would  let  it  alone  this  year;  if  it  oore 
fruit,  well,  if  not,  I  should  remove  it,  root  and 
branch.  If  there  is  any  thing  you  can  tell  me  to  ^ 
cause  ic  to  oear  fruit  you  wOl  oblige  me  much. 
The  tree  is  thrifty,  and  of  good  size. 

When  should  poudrette  be  applied  to  com  ;  in 
the  hill  at  plantmg,  or  on  the  surface  at  the  com* 
ing  of  the  com  ?  and  how  much  to  a  hill  ? 

Remarks. — ^If  your  pear  tree  does  not  blossom 
this  spring  and  set  the  fruit,  in  June,  say  from 
the  10th  to  t^  I5th,  with  a  sharp  knife  slit  the 
outer  bark  down  carefully,  and  remove  it  all  from 
the  first  set  of  limbs  to  the  gioond,  and  next  year 
your  tree  will  probably  fruit.  Apply  poudrette 
broadcast,  or  in  the  hill  before  planting — a  giU  <v 
more  to  the  hill. 

STUFFING   birds. 

£.  N.,  Jr.,  I^orth  Dighton. — We  have  sent  yon, 
by  mail,  a  copy  of  the  monthly  Farmer ^  for  July, 
1852,  containing  full  directions  how  to  stuff  birds. 

Mr.  J.  W.  CoLBURNE,of  SpringfiddyVt.,  writes 
that  he  raised  on  his  fiirm  the.past  season  7i  acre, 
of  com,  which  averages  105  bushels  to  the  acre, 
weighing  56  lbs,  per  bushel,  and  the  cobs  12  Ibs,-^ 
In  the  spring  of  1852  he  applied  40  oz«oart  loads 
of  manure  to  each  acre,  and  last  spring  50  ox-cart 
loads  more,  making  90  loads  to  each  acre  in  two 
years — each  load  containing  35  bushels,  potato 
measure.  The  com  was  planted  on  the  16th  of 
May,  vnth  the  corn-planter,  dropping  plaster  and 
ashes  with  the  seed,  about  5  bushels  to  the  acre. 
At  the  first  hoeing,  a  single  handful  of  ashes  and 
plsster  was  applied  to  each  hill,  and  after  thi 
second  hoeing  a  table-spoonful  of  plaster  al<me. — 
Three  stalks  were  left  in  each  hill.  For  thb  crop^ 
Mr.  Colburne  received  the  first  premium,  both 
from  the  Vermont  State  and  Windsor  County  &• 
cieties. 


1854. 
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IMPBOYSD  HnrOE  HAEROW. 

Among  the  yarious  kinds  of  harrows  in  use,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  one  represented 
above,  which  we  find  illustrated  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  will 
be  found  to  pofBces  more  advantages  than  any 
other.  ^ 

This  harrow  is  usually  made  to  take  a  breadth 
of  5  feet.  It  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  frame- 
work, connected  to  each  other  by  iron  hinges 
coming  together  like  common  barn-door  hinges, 
and  which,  extending  across  the  pieces  width-  /  y 
wise,  are  bolted  to  each  bar,    thus  greatly'/ 
strengthening  the  harrow.    The  ends  of  the/ 
bars  are  secured  from  splitting  by  iron  rivets.  /  . 
$  The  harrow  may  be  folded  double,  or  separated  ^^ 
into  two  parts  for  the  convenience  of  transpor-  / 
iation  or  other  purpose.    Either  half  may  be 
lifted  for  any  purpose  while  the  implement  is 
IB  motion  ;  and  the  easy  and  independent  play 
of  the  parts  up  and  down  upon  the  hinges,  en- 
ables the    instrument    to   adapt   itself   to  the 
surface   of  the    ground    in  all  places,  so  that 
whether  going  through  hollows,  or  over  knoUs 
and   ridges,    it  is  always   at  work,  and  every 
tooth  has  an  operation  upon    the  soil.    There 
are  thirty  teeth  in  the  harrow,  and  yet  they  stand 
equi-distant  and  wide  apart  each  way,  so  that 
while  from  their  number  and  arrangement  the 
ground  is  worked  fine,  they  are  not  liable  to  clog. 
This  harrow  is  made  heavy  for  rough  land  and  the 
pulverizing  of  sod  furrows,  or  light  for  grain  and 
grass  seed.    It  is  a  very  light,  pretty  harrow  for 
one  horso,  when  made  of  bars  2i  inches  squaro, 
with  teeth  of  half-inch  steel ;  and  thus  made, 
and  carrying  a  breadth  of  &\o  feet,  one  horse  will 
harrow  as  much  ground,  in  a  day  with  it,  as  is 
usually  aooompUshed  by  two  horses.    It  is  made 
to  draw  either  end  forward ;  and  when  the  teeth 
become  dull  by  working  in  one  direction  forward, 
the  teeth  may  be  hitched  to  the  other  end,  and 
they  are  sharp  again. 

For  rkc  New  England  Farmer. 

CATTLE  OF  HEW  EHOLAin). 

On  the  last  page  of  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
climate  of  New  En^hind,  from  the  pen  of  Hon 
John  C.  Gray,  President  of  Massachusetts  Soci' 
ety  for  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing sentence— ''A  race  of  cattle  has  grown  up 
among  us  which,  though  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  on  the  whole, 
18  highly  distinguished  by  its  valuable  qualities  in 
every  essential  psrticQlar  ;  and  although  the  im- 
portation of  valuable  foreijpi  animals  should  by 
BO  means  bo  discouraged,  it  is  fax  from  certain 
that  the  best  mode  of  improving  our  domestio  cat- 
tle is  not  by  caroful  selections  from  our  own 
stock.*'  It  IS  pleasing  to  find  the  views  hereto- 
fore put  forth  by  Pickering,  Lowell  and  Colman, 
in  idation  to  the  cattle  bred  and  bom  on  the 
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rocky  hills  of  New  Enelandj  so  fully  indorsed  by 
one  so  competent  to  juc^.  If  we  do  not  mistake, 
these  aro  the  sentiments  of  the  reflecting  yeoman- 
ry of  the  country.  If  this  be  so,  let  our  motto 
be— improve  thenative  breed. 
MarA  4, 1854. 

HOBFOLK  AGEICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

We  notice  by  the  Dedham  Gazette,  that  the 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  holden 
at  Dedham,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  March. 
Officers  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  were  elected  for 
the  year : — 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President, 

Benjamin  V.  French,  ' 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, 

Cheeyer  Newball, 

John  Gardner, 

Ralph  Sawyer, 

Charles  C.  Sewall, 

Hon.  ThcMuas  Motley,  of  Dedham,  introduced 
the  following  motion  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : — 

That  the  th«nki  of  this  loclety  be  and  are  herri>7  preeented  to 
Hon.  ManhaU  P.  Wikler,for  hie  very  able  and  untiring  exertions 
in  the  caose  of  Agrcoltore  in  general,  and  etpeciaUx  for  hie  de- 
ration to  the  twet  interesta  of  thli  society  from  Its  oommence- 
ment,and  also  for  his  consent  to  yield  to  us  those  acceptable  ser- 
Tiees  fbr  another  year. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  above  rote  Mr.  Wilder  arose,  and  in  aa 
eloqnent  and  feeling  manner,  adcnowlodged  the  gratitode  and 
happiness  experienced,  in  finding  that  his  serriocs  in  behalf  of 
the  society  and  to  the  great  cause  of  agricalture,  had  been  ap- 
preciated and  declared. 


*  Vice  Presidentt, 


He  confessed  that  he  had  been  a  lorer 
and  derotee  of  theeaoM  of  agficaltnrefiram  his  earliest  years,  and 
that  he  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  ito  senrice,  with  no 
hope  ot  reward  beyond  the  general  welfare,  and  tho  generous 
and  kind  appreciation  of  his  Mends  and  the  oommnulty.  He 
trusted  that  the  society  would  continue  to  prosper,  that  its  b«^ 
eflts  to  all  classes  of  the  community  would  be  increased,  and  to 
that  end  his  serrloes,  while  living,  should  jiever  be  wanting. 

l%e  efforts  of  the  Norfolk  Society  have  heen 
singularly  successful — ^not  lucky,  there  has  been 
no  luck  about  it,  but  this  suooess  has  been  the  le- 
gitimate result  of  good  management  and  hard 
work ;  oOhtroUing  everything  at  the  right  moment, 
and  leaving  nothing  to  chance.    With  such  men 
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M  compose  its  offioefs,  and  many  whom  we  recog- 
nise in  the  new  list  of  Trustees,  the  Norfolk  Socie- 
ty will  make  a  broad  mark  not  only  u|K)n  the  land , 
but  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 


Win  ASHES  DISSOLVE  BOHE& 

A  friend  of  ours,  in  whom  we  have  entire  con- 
fidence, informs  us  that  seT«a  years  i^  he  fdl  in- 
to the  practice  of  reducing  bones  by  means  of  ash- 
es, by  a  sort  of  f(Nrtunate  blander.  Being  at  the 
head  of  a  large  family,  in  which  fresh  meat  was 
largely  consumed,  he  found  that  his  Irish  cook  was 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  alLthe  bones  out  of  the 
bac^  window.  This  drew  such  a  bevy  of  dogB,with 
voices,  bass,  tenor  and  treble,  about  the  house, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  de^  quietly.  In  order 
to  withraw  temptation  from  the  dogs,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  bones  liMr  the  use  of  his  land,  to  be  pre- 
pared in  some  way  then  Unknown,  he  ordered 
the  bou^es  to  be  carried  and  put  into  an  old  sugar 
hogshead,  place  in  a  grove  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  house,  and  the  ashes  from  the  kitchen  to  be 
thrown  on  them,  the  hogshead  to  be  uncovered 
that  the  rain  might  fall  into  it.  Whenever  an  of- 
fensive smell  arose  from  the  bones,  which  was  only 
IB  dry  times,  he  found  that  a  little  water  thrown 
on  prevented  it.  As  soon  ae  the  first  hogshead 
was  full,  another  was  placed  by  it  and  filled,  and 
then  another.  His  intention  was  to  use  the  ashes 
and  bones  on  Indian  com,  supposing  that  bv  the 
next  spring  the  bones  would  be  somewhat  softened 
so  much  80  that  they  might  be  pounded  to  pieces 
with  a  sledge  hammer  on  a  flat  stone.  The  ham* 
mer  and  stone  were  actually  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  no  bones  were  found,  except  near  the 
top  of  the  hogshead  last  filled.  Instead  of  the 
bones,  were  found  soft  soponaoeous  masses,  retain- 
ing the  form  and  siae  of  the  original  bones,  but 
none  of  their  hardness.  They  were  easily  cut 
through  with  a  shovel  and  mixed  with  the  ashes ; 
and  when  so  mixed  and  applied  to  com  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  pint  to  the  hill,  they  proved  an  excellent 
manure  or  com.  The  experiment  has  been  repented 
every  year  since  wich  good  effect,  not  only  produc- 
ing great  crops  of  com,  but  manifestly  leaving  the 
ground  in  good  order  for  a  succeeding  crop,  with 
but  very  little  yard  manure,  no  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  what  would  be  recarded  as  a  fair  dressing, 
say  from  three  to  four  loads  to  the  acre.  The 
land  is  a  light  loam,  and  1ms  been  vnder  the  plow 
incessantly  for  more  than  twenty  years,  bearing 
£>r  the  last  eight  years  hoed  crops  evcrv  year,  gen- 
erallv  com  and  potatoes  alternately,  but  some  of 
ihe  time  corn  two  years  in  sucod^sioc .-—Coun/ry 
Genlieman, 

Fall  Garb  ANn  FsBDiira  of  Shkbp. — Sheep 
should  never  be  permitted  to  grow  poor  in  the 
fall.  Give  them  the  best  feed  you  can,  and  if 
oonsiHtent  with  your  concerns,  put  them  in  the 
yard  at  ni^ht,  if  at  all  cold  or  stormy,  and  in  the 
moming  give  them  a  little  of  the  l>est  hay  you 
have,  or  a  few  oats,  and  after  they  have  eaten  turn 
them  out  again.  Just  rememb^  at  this  season 
they  need  care  and  attention,  and  your  own  good 
judgment  will  Bafgest  the  maimer  in  which  it 
can  be  most  properly  bestowed* — G$rmant<fum 
Telegraph, 


Cabifs'  ©rparlmcnt. 


DOVBSTIO  BECHPES. 

HoNsr  Gakk,  No.  1. — ^Three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  six 
eggs,  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  table-spoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon,  half  a  gill  of  cream,  one  quart 
of  honey,  one  table  spoonful  of  dissolved  saiaera- 
tus.  Beat  the  butter  and  susar  to  a  cream  ;  beat 
the  eggs  and  stir  in  With  the  flour,  cinnamon, 
cream  and  honey.  Beat  the  whole  forten  minr 
utes,  then  stir  in  the  saheratus.  Line  your  pan 
with  several  thicknesses  of  paj)pr»  'w^ell  buttered ; 
pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven. 

HoKET  Cakx,  No.  2. — ^Half-a-pound  of  sugar, 
half-«-pound  of  batter,  one  pint  of  honey,  one 
table  spoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  teaapoonful  of 
'hutmeg,  as  much  flour  as  will  form  a  dough.  Stir  ^ 
the  butter  and  sugar  together,  add  the  nutmeg, 
cinnamon  and  honey,  and  enough  flour  to  form  a 
dough.  Knead  it  well,  roll  it  out  in  sheets,  cut 
it  in  cakes  with  a  cake-outter  or  the  rim  of  a  tum- 
bler, place  them  on  tina,  and  bake  them  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven.  Before  you  set  them  in  the 
oven,  wash  them  over  with  a  little  honey  and  war 
ter  mixed  in  equal  quantities. — NaUonai  Cook 
Book, 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENTr. 


\ 


O*  A  Ibnlted  number  or  adTWilMments  of  an  approprlftte 
character  will  be  inserted  in  the  monthly  Farmer  fit  the  fiiUeir- 
Ing 

For  one  square  16  lines,  one  ineerUon $1,00 

for  each  •ttbeeqaeatiaiertloo M 

ICT  The  above  rates  will  be  charged  for  all  ad<rerti»emenle« 
whether  longer  or  shorter. 


Fowls  and  Eggs. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  during  the 
ooming  season,  Brahma  POfttra  Fowls  anl 
Eggs.  Fowls  all  carefully  bred  from  as  pure 
blooded  stock  as  can  be  found  In  the  United 
States.    All  ai  the  shortest  nottoe,  and  eav»> 

Axlly  cooped  and  "ent  to  any  part  of  the 

United  Sutca,  or  the  Canadas.    Price  Is  $2,00  per  doa. 
Address  post  paid,  C.  P.  ABBOTT, 

April  1, 1864.  7wy  Montp<'lier,  VU 


Wanted, 


AN  APPRENTICE,  about  10  years  of  age,  to  leurn  Hie  Car- 
riage-painUng  and  Harness-making  business. 
Also,  for  sale,  a  large  lot  of  Harnesses,  covered  and  open 
wagooa,  1  sUdtt-top  Boggy,  1  fewo-wheeled  Chaise,  second-hand 
Carryalls  and  Wagons,  and  1  good  Sulkey* 

H0LLI8  HASTINGS. 
Framlngham,  Mass.,  March  26, 1864.  tf 


8af«lk  Hflgs. 

(^  FULL  Blood  Snflblk  Boan. 
Is  1  i        "         •«        " 

J  1               U                  U               it 

6  Breeding  Bows  of  (han  (  to  (  Blood. 

For  sale  by                                                  C.  G. 

McVKL. 

Aadover,  MbsSm  April,  8, 186A.                 Wf 

Ssffiilk  Swine. 


■     ••  11 »  *M     are  cne  aeioet 
Imperied  tnm  ■ngUnd  laat  spring. 

HarcllU,2SS4 


WBSKt  VL  OLAlbKlk 
IiBiin.Ha8i,WsHhim 


MM. 


NSW  KNGLAKD  FARim. 
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THfi  BOSrrON  AND  WORCESTER 

IA6LE   DOUBLE   PLOWS. 


mHB  superior  merits  of  these  Flows  eoosist  in 
1  1.  The  aiode  of  atuching  the  fsrwMd  monld-boaid  to  the 
bmm,  by  which  great  strength  and  dorahUIty  are  secored,  as  also 
,  the  Tartoos  desirable  changes  In  debt  of  work  and  rdatire  depth 
eC  each  plow,  the  same  beinf  r^alaled  to  any  shade  of  nicety, 
with  perfect  taemtj: 

3.  The  entire  and  haolsome  orertoming  of  the  sod  ftarrow,  bj 
the  fonrard  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width  of  ftu^ 
row  taken  by  the  plow,  placing  It  beneath,  dol  of  the  wajr  of  the 
teeth  of  the  harrow,  cultivator,  or  other  Implenent,  so  that  it  is 
In  no  case  dragged  to  the  sortfkee  In  the  after  ouiUvatfton  off  the 
«cop; 

8.  The  thorough  and  finished  work  done  bj  the  rear  mo«ld- 
board,  in  Uking  up  its  fiirrow  of  under  soil  and  sifthig  or  scat- 
tering it  over  the  inverted  sod,  so  as  to  entirelj  flu  tothesvirteee, 
and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  ooheakm  of  the  soil, 
leaving  the  plowed  land  in  a  perfectly  pulverlaed  condition,  re- 
qniridl  UtUe  Ubnr  with  the  harrow  or  other  surfsee-working  In- 
■femment,— and  indeed,  in  all  tolerably  free  loans,  rendering  the 
use  of  these  Instruments,  as  pulveriaers,  quite  unneeeasary : . 

4.  The  remarkably  light  draught  of  the  plow,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  and  the  thoroughness  off  pulverization  ~ 
eompllshed. 

Several  sises  of  the  BOSTON  AKD  ITORCIBTEB  EAOLE 
DOUBLE  PLOW,  are  made  by  the  snbaeribsrs,  flrom  patiema  of 
thdr  own  original  Invention.  They  Invite  thefar  MtaU  and  eua- 
tomsrs  to  examine  these  Plows,  as  to  qnallty  and  durability  of 
material,  thoroughness  and  finish  of  oonatniotlon,  sad  to  ' 
their  working  properties. 

Mannftetory  at  Woroester,  and  Warehouse,  Quiney  Ral),  over 
the  Market,  Boston. 

BUGGLBS,  NOUBBB,  MASON  k  CO. 

April  30, 18ft3. 


Walnnt  Cfrove  Wursery. 

NEWTOX  CENTRE,  MASS. 

^gM^  The  iubseribeia  have  on  hand  as  usual  a  largt 
^^^^mf  itock  of  Fruit  and  other  Trees,  which  they  are  pre* 
^^H^^^  pared  to  sell  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Among 
UPPP*  others,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach,  Grapa 

-1  Ylnes,  Raapberries.  Blackberries,  Itc.  kc.     . 

'^t^t^^      Also,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Herbata 
ous  Boots,  Creepers,  etc.  cc. 
A  splendid  k)t  of  Sugar  Maple,  8  to  10  feet  high,  $30  per  haa 

8000  Apple  stodks,  $10  per  tfaoasaod. 

6000  Buckthorn,  2  to  8  years,  $16  to  $20  per  thousand. 

Large  and  fine  Norw»y  Spruce ;  Arbor  Titss  for  hedges  and 
standards. 

Vine  lot  Red  Dutch  Currants,  $8  per  hundred. 

Sekms  will  be  ftimlsbed.  If  ordered  early. 

Other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  orders  wQl  be  prompU 
ly  attended  to,  and  the  trees  securely  packed,  when  desired,  tbr 
which  an  extra  charge  will  be  made.  Catalogues  sent  to  post-paid 
applicants.    All  packages  delivered  in  Boston  free  of  expense. 
JAHISS  HYDB  k  BON. 

Kewton  Centre,  Manh  18, 1884.  w*tf 


Super-Phosphate  of  Une. 

mHIS  celebrated  FerUUser,  where  It  has  been  frOriy  tested  the 
X  last  year,  has  been  found  equal,  and  tn  many  eases  superior 
to  the  bc«t  Peruvian  Guano  in  its  f»»"»^iatB  elbct,  and  much 
more  permanenUy  beneficial  to  the  huid.  It  Is  adapted  to  any 
BoQ  In  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  PAospAoTe,  which  Is  often 
the  casob  All  crops  are  benefited  by  its  application.  It  Is  com- 
posed of  ground  bone,  deomnposed  by  sulphuric  add,  to  wblch  is 
added  a  due  proportion  of  Peruvian  Guano,  Sulphate  off  Am* 
monia,  Ae. 

For  sale,  with  fiall  directions  for  use,  hi  bags  off  160  p( 
each.    No  charge  for  package.    All  bags  will  be  branded  *«0.  B. 
DeBorg,  No.  1  Super- Phosphate  of  Lime.** 

GBO.  DBTBNPORT, 

Agent  fur  the  manufacturer,  6  Oommerelal,  comer  «f  Chatham 
Stroirt,  IhMton. 

Feb.  18, 1854.  tT 


€holee  Fowls. 


For  sale,  one  or  two  pair  off  fowls,  off  each 
of  the  following  prolific  and  beautilhl  breed!: 
Geld  and  Silver  Pheasants,  Spangled  P&. 
lands,  Bolton  Grays,  Dutch  every  day  Lay- 
en  J  Black  Spanish  and  Black  Bantam;  also 
Java  Pea  Fowls,and  splendid  Turkeys  of  the 
Great  Norfolk  or  Virginia  breed.  Also  for  sale,  Eggs  for  Hatch- 
ing, frura  the  White  Sbanghae,  and  seme  off  the  other  breeds, 
which  are  in  seperate  enclasuxes,  to  ensure  the  purity  off  the 
eggs.    For  further  particulars  address 

H.  IL  LITTUB,  Bast  Ms 
Flymooth 
Marehll,  1884.  4w*May 


I  Co.,  Mats. 


B 


Ffrtillxen. 


E9r  PERUYIAN  GCANO. 
J   Super-Phosphate  of  Lime.-^'DeBuqfs  No.  1.** 
Foudrettej  of  the  best  quality. 
Ground  Plaster,  suitable  for  agrieuMaral  purpoaea. 
Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust  and  Burnt  Bone. 
Also,  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality  at  the  lowcal  mwrkM  price. 
GBO.  DATBNPORT, 
6  Connaereiai,  comer  of  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 
Feb.  18, 1854.  tf* 


Fmtt  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


The  proprietors  oO^  for  sale  an  extensive  assort. 
ment  off  firult  and  ornamental  trees,  oomprialag  all 


J^      Itc.  1000  Buckthorn  and  Arber  Vlts»  fnr  Hedges*' 
•^^•^  8.  It  G.  HYDl. 

Kewton  Comer,  March  18, 1864.  w*tf 


the  choice  stendard  varieties,  for  the  Garden  or 

Orchard  i  also  Currants,  Goos^>erries,  Grape  Tlac^ 

.  .  ^  Hedges? 


ws 


R.  M.  COPELAND, 
Landscape  and  Ornamental  Gardener, 

LL  f^umish  plans  of  Cemeteries,  Public  Squares,  lleasurr 
Gflwmds,  Gardens  and  Fttims,  wHh  directiotts  for  their  l«y  • 
ing  out  and  improvement,  also  for  the  construction  of  every 
species  of  buildings  connected  with  Borticulture  or  Agriculturf, 
Bams,  Green-Houses,  Conservstorics,  Bustle  Arbors,  kt  « 
wliether  ftjMse  or  omamcnt. 

He  will  Ivnish  lists  of  the  most  approved  and  desirable  oma. 
mental  and  useftil  Trees,  Shrabs,  and  Flowers  ;  also,  plant 
and  f<sflmates  for  eveiy  spedes  ofunderdrainlng,  and  wtlt  cai>* 
tTMt  tor  and  mpwrintimd  tha  riaofal  ol^twaa  of  av«y  nim  an 
der  fifty  feet,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Befers  t»— Hon.  M.  P.  Wildsb,  Dorchester. 
*•     8.  H.  Wallet,  Boxbury. 
**     Bmidbl  Walsub,  Boxbunr. 
^     J .  W.  Bdmajids,  Newton  Centre. 
Prof.  H.  W.  LosersLLow,  Cambridge. 
J.  W.  Paootoa,  i^snvers. 
Sufov  BaowH,  Bd.  off  N.  B.  BinMr. 
R.  M.  G.  mMj  be  addressed  Box  898  Boston  Post  uillce,  and 
No.  8  Dndiey  Bkxdc,  Boxbury. 
Mareh  S8, 1864. 
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The  People's  Patent  Office. 

IHIB  wdl  known  estoUlshmeat  is  still  earried  on  nndsr  the 
_  personal  superintendence  of  Its  founder,  A  LFRBD  £.  BBACH, 
by  whom  all  the  necessary  drawb»gs,  specifications,  and  docu- 
menti,  for  Pntents,  Caveats,  te.,  are  prepared  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  and  dispatch. 

Persons  wishing  for  information  or  advice  relative  to  Patents 
or  Inventions,  may  at  aU  times  consult  the  ondersigned  ttntkout 
ekarge^  either  personally  at  his  ofllee,  or  by  letter.  To  those 
living  at  a  distance,  he  wouM  state,  that  all  the  needful  steps 
necessary  to  secure  a  PatenI,  can  be  arranged  by  letter.  Just  as 
well  as  if  the  party  were  present,  and  the  expense  of  a  journey 
be  thus  saved.  AU  consultations  strloUy  private  and  oonfldso- 
tial.  When  parties  wish  to  be  infonMd  as  to  the  probability  •( 
behag  enabled  to  obtain  PatenU,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  forward  by  mail  a  rough  outline  sketch-and  description  of  the 
Invention.    No  fee  or  eharge  Is  made  for  sueb  examinations. 

Thejirst  sl^,  always,  in  securing  a  Patent  in  this  country.  Is 
to  prepare  •  modM^  fhrn  which  the  necessary  drawings  are 
made.  If  the  undersigned  Is  engaged  to  proeecute  the  appiiaap 
tloB  and  prepare  the  various  papere,  the  model  must  first  be 
sent  to  the  PBOPLK'S  PAXBMT  Of  FICB,  86  Nassau  St.,  New 
York,  after  whish,  it  wUl  be  forwanled  to  Washington. 

Models  from  a  distance  may  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise. 

For  farther  inlbrmatlon  apply  to  or  address,  post  paid, 
ALFBBD  B.  BBACH, 
BoUcilor  off  Amerioan  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Feople's  PMmi  Ofltoe,  88  Nassau  Street,  New  Yoric. 

■sb.  18, 1884.  lw*May 


BACK  TOLVMBS  off  the  NBW  BNGLAND  FABMKR,  da 
gaottar  booml  in  Muslin,  GUt  and  Iftnbossed,  are  now  Ac  iala 
atttdteOoa. 
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To  Farmers. 

THS  tabscriber  Is  now  preparsd  to  receive  orders  for  the  Im< 
proved  Poudrette.  It  has  been  naanufectttred  under  the  ad 
Tioe  of  some  of  the  beat  agrieoltural  chemists  in  the  Country, 
and  Is  now  commended  to  the  publie  as  the  most  oertalu  and  cheap 
Fertilter  that  can  be  obtained,  acting  Ikvorably  on  all  crops, 
and  on  all  soils.  Six  dillisrent  art&fles  are  used  In  Its  composition, 
which  combined  make  it  a  perfect  manure  Ibr  every  crop  raised 
itt  New  England.  It  is  finely  adapted  to  com,  and  the  present 
And  prospective  high  prices  of  this  Indispensable  crop,  ought  to 
Induce  all  formers  to  Increase  Che  quantity  planted,  which  they 
oan  do  profitably  by  using  the  Improved  Poudrette. 

FroL  Mapes  says  of  it,  "no  termer  using  itonoe,  wtll  be  willing 
ersr  to  dispense  witb  it."  I  raisod  com  with  it  the  past  season 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  40  cts.  y  bushel.  Price  in  Providence  $1,50 
^  bbL,  eash.  It  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  PARKBR  Jt  WHITIS, 
W  li  68  Blacksttee  Street,  Bostoo. 

T.  B.  HALLIDAT, 
18  West  Water  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Feb.  25, 1854.  8mo* 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  published  on  the  first  (tf  every  month,  by  Jonx  RatvoLD    airf 
JoBL  NouBSB,  at  Quincy  Hall,  South  Market  St.,  Boston. 
SIMON  BROWN,  Kditor. 
FREDERICK  HOLBROOK, )    Associate 
HENRY  F.  FRENCH,  j   Editors. 

t7  Terms,  $1,00  per  annum  in  advance. 
07  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  volume,  Jan.  1. 
The  FAaxra  Is  devoted  esclutivelf  to  Agricultuie,  Hortlcal-  ' 
ture,  and  thefa*  kindred  Arts  and  Sciences;   making  a  neat  vol* 
ume  of  576  octavo  pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 
It  may  be  elegantly  bound  in  muslin,  embossed  and  gilt,  at  26 
cts.  a  volume,  if  left  at  the  oifice  of  publk^ation. 

XT  Also  published  at  the  same  office  every  Saturday,  on  a 
large  handsome  folio  sheet,  the 

NEW  BKQLANB  FABMSR,  (WBEKZ.T9) 
An  Independent  AgrieutturtU  Family  Ifewepaptr, 

The  News  and  Miscellaneous  departments,  under  the  dtarge  of 
WILLIAM  BIMONDS,  will  include  a  foil  and  carefol  report  of 
the  news  of  the  Markets,  and  the  news  of  the  week,  such  as  Do- 
mestic, Foreign  and  Marine  Intelligence,  Congressional  and  Ley- 
Islative  proceedings,  Temperance  and  Religions  IntelUgenoe, 
and  a  general  variety  of  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  matter,  ad- 
apted to  femOy  reading,  oomprising  more  usclbl  and  valuable 
reading  matter  than  any  other  Agricultural  Newspaper  published 
in  New  England.  Eveiything  of  a  hurtfiil  or  even  doubtlul  ten> 
dency  will  be  careftilly  excluded  from  its  colxmuis. 

17  Terms  $2,00  per  aimam  in  advance. 

The  monthly  contains  nearly  the  same  matter  as  the  AgricoV 
tuial  department  of  the  weekly.  « 

O*  (^tanasters  and  others,  who  will  fcwward  four  new  sub- 
scribers on  the  above  named  terms,  for  either  publication,  shall 
receive  a  fifth  copy  gntls  for  one  year. 

D7  All  orders  and  letters  should  be  addressed,  post-paid, 

RATNOLDS  &  NOURBE. 

QniiOT  Hall,  Soimi  Mabkkt  Sraasr,  Bootos. 
87   PoOTAOB.— The  postage  00  the  New  England  Fanner, 
monthly.  Is  1^  cents  per  quarter,  or  6  cents  per  year,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  hi  advance  at  the     " 
where  the  same  Is  received. 


Cranberry  Plants. 

BBLL,  or  Egg  shaped  Variety— commonly  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  no  doubt  is  the  best  variety  for  cnlUvation — ^they 
are  hardy  and  proliflc--sometimes  produce  over  260  bushels  ^ 
aere,  after  2  years,  and-  needs  but  little  cultivation.  Circulars 
relatiof  to  culture  and  price  wUI  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 


Feb.  18, 1854. 
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F.  TROWBRIDOi 
New  Haven, 


I,  Coon 


Fnilt  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

HEDGE  PLANTS,  SHRUBS.  Ac. 

^gM|^  WILLIAM  HALL,  Bradford.  Mass.,  oflTers  for 
^■^Bl  lale  his  usual  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
^■■^K  Peach,  Cherry,  Aprloot,  Quince,  Current  and 
^iP^WP'  Gooseberry  Trees.  Ornamental  trees  of  huye  site. 
J  A  fine  collection  of  Roses  including  Uie  New 

<*^i<**»->  White  and  Yellow  OMmbers.    A  fine  stock  of  Buck, 
thorn,  Privett,  Aihor  TIta  and  Norway  Bpmoe,  pbuits  for 

Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Apc&9,  1863.  tt  I 


One  Dollar  a  Tear!   6047ent8  a  Tolnme. 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS! 

The  People's  Journal, 

AN    ILLUSTRATED   RECORD  OF   AGRICULTLIUB,  HJE* 
CHANICS,  SCIF^CE,  AND  USEFUL  KNOWLEDQB. 

EVERY  Number  contains  82  Large  Pages  of  Lettcr^Press, 
Beautifixlly  Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  and  PROFUBKLT  IL- 
LUSTRATED with  ENGRAVINGS,  forming  at  the  end  of  eadi 
year,  TWO  SPLENDID  VOLUMES,  comprisini?  Four  Hundred 
Pages,  and  Hlusirated  with  about  FIVE  HUNDRED  ELEGANT 
ENGRAVINGS, 

The  entire  cost  being  only  ONE  DOLLAR. 
The  People's  Journal  was  commenced  in  November,  1883,  aad 
has  already  attained  a  large  circulation.  The  November  Num- 
ber contained  40  engravings,  the  December  Number  72  engrav- 
ings, the  January  Number  47  engravings,  and  the  Febnxaiy 
issue  has  61  engraving!,  making  In  all  220  illustrations,  although 
only  four  numbers  have  been  published.  These  relate  to  Science, 
Art,  Mechanics,  Agriculture,  and  Usefiil  Knowledge,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  plan  of  the  work.  No  publication  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  produced  with  such  magnificence  or  at  so  cheap  a 
price.    It  is  admired  and  taken  by  every  one  who  sees  it 

TaaMs.— To  Subscribers— One  Dollar  a  Year,  or  Fifty  Cents  for 
Six  Months.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  mail  in  coin,  post 
office  stamps,  or  bills,  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher.  The  name  of 
the  Post  Oflloe,  County  and  State,  where  the  paper  is  desired  to 
be  sent,  should  be  plainly  written.    Address,  posUge  paid, 

ALFRED  E.  BEACH, 
No.  86  Nassau  Street,  New  York  Cl^, 
Editor  of  the  People's  Journal. 
^  UVKRAL  Discotnrr  to  post  masters  axd  aokxts. 
Single  copies  1^  cents.    Specimens  sent  6n  receipt  of  four 
postage  stamps. 
Feb.  4, 1854.  4w4* 


SulTolk  and  Middlesex  Pigs. 

I  ha^o  now  a  prime  stock  of  Imported  er 
ftiU  bred  Baffolk  and  Middlesex  Swine,  for 
sale. 

03"  HaTing  Just  bought  the  entire  stoQk 

of  O.  W.  WUsoQ  Esq.,  of  MALDEN,  1ft- 

duding  his  fine  old  Boar  and  Breedlof 

Sows,  I  can  fill  orders  with  superior  sampler— old  or  yoong. 

The  stock  can  be  seen  at  my  residence,  Boardman  St.,  Mdroas, 

"ass.    Address  GEO.  P.  BURNHAM, 

_.    .  Box  22,  Post  Ciflice,  Boston. 

Fsl».4,1884.  ♦4tw3tmy. 
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CALBSDAR  B(»  JUMS. 

"A  UMNUAiid  beaattes  lost  to  vulgsr  eyee, 
Now  to  the  scraOniziQg  sevcb  Me  s^read.'^ 

th«  poet  CoiiSBi»CB  oiUla  it, 
neiver  looked  lo?olier  ■■■novor 
^was  more  lo^y — Ihdji  il  is 
tliifl  year.  Api^  was  a  month 
<>f  eontradiotion ;  instoad  of 
.^Iiedding  gcntlo  teara,  it  blew 
ii««eetonBg,  aad  Ime  the  ya- 
' ^^  \<yT  npo^ihe  trees  which  had 

been  driven  from  the  **  vexed  Bermoothes,"  or4he 
angry  Atlantic  waves.     Buds  and  flowers  refused 


to  come,  and  the  birds&od  to  the  shelter  of  forests, 
or  were  buried  with  snows  and  perished  in  the 
fields.  But  Nature  will  have  her  ways,  and  she 
has  fast  made  up  in  the  richness  and  luxarianoeof 
the  latter  May,  her  sad  deficiencies  in  April. 
Sunshine  and  showers  have  been  frequent  in  May, 
and  rapid  and  rich  has  been  the  growth  of  Yog^ 
tation,  under  their  genial  influences. 

**Ilie  quicken  is  tolled  vith  blossom  of  saonr, 

And  is  ihroiring  itsperfiavue  around  it ; 
The  w^iyneck  replies  to  the  oaokoo*s  hailoo, 

For  joy  that  agftio  she  hfu  found  it ; 
The  robin^s  red  breast 
Peeps  over  lier  nest, 
In  the  midst  of  th3  crab-blossoms  blushing } 

And  the  call  of  tjie  plieasant 

Is  frequent  and  pleasant, 
When  all  eiher  ealls  are  huahiiiff.«** 

If  all  were  as  observing  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture as  was  HowiTT,  thowriterof  UuoQchanniDg 
dMcriptiTe  lines,  a  thdiuand  inatroetive  bo(to 
woald  MOB  fako  tho  plaoe  of  these  of  the  imAgin- 
atioD,  and  a  poor  sickly  imagination  at  that. 

JuNS,  this  year,  is  luxuriant  almost  beyond  pre- 
cedent; the  abundant  May  rains  have  been 
waraied  by  the  sun,  atid  hafe  given  the  ^bmb  a 
growth  and  a  oolar  which  promise  well  for  the 
hay  harvest. 

The  apple  trees,  now,  this  18th  day  of  May,  ate 


in  full  blossom,  and  out  of  fifty-two  years,  from 
1708  to  1841),  we  find  but  some  half  dozen  years 
when  they  bloomed  earlier.  Indeed,  vegetation 
has  come  forward  with  a  Canadian  pace  during 
the  last  si^  or  seven  days. 

Frost  remained  in  the  groand  nnusudty  hiie, 
so  thai  the  redundant  water  could  not  pass  freely 
off,  and  th^  frequent  and  heavy  rains  in  May  have 
prefalted  the  plowing  and  prqwration  of  maay 
acrto  of  Tatfaer  low  and  springy  lands.  Gross  and 
grain  look  well;  for  them  the  cool  weather  has 
b^ea  fsrorpble,  so  that,  altogether,  there  is  no 
cause fo*! despondency;  all  wiU  be  right  to  those 
who  unite  che<erful  K6artB  'w^  a  proper  degree  of 
skill.  By  the  5th  pf  J^ne,  a  wider  breadth  of 
land  will  be  devoted  to  eora  than  was,  probably, 
ever  given  to  the  oom  crop  in  New  England  before. 
People  have  also  made  liberal  preparation  for  the 
root  eiops,  so  tfa^t  we  trust  a  larger* portion  of 
com  than  ever  may  be  spared  for  the  hungry 
across  the  seas. 

June  is  the  most  active  month  for  vegetation ; 
whatever  gets  a  good  start  in  this  month  will  be 
pretty  likely  to  come  to  perfection  ;  '*the  farmer 
must  therefore  be  stirring  with  the  lark,  and 
watch  the  whole  circle  of  his  fields."  Great  loss 
and  vexation  are  occasioned  by  seemingly  slight 
neglects  now.  If  weeds,  for  instance,  once  get 
above  the  plants  you  are  cultivating,  Uie  injury 
these  occasion  by  retarding  their  growth  is  not 
the  only  one,  for  in  extracting  them  they  disturb 
and  often  break  their  roots,  and  thus  destroy  them. 

Millet. — l^e  still  advise  the  growing  this  crop, 
both  for  seemmer  and  winter  fodder.  Sow  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  eight  to  twelve  quarts  of  seed 
per  acre. 

The  Garden  wiU  require.  daily*care. 

IIoEiNo  must  not  be  neglected,  in  the  hat,  sunny 
days. 

CATEapiLLARs.--^the^0iiVi^t(i  have  (appeared  in 
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great  numbers— make  jelly  of  them  ae  &8t  aspoe- 
flible. 

TouKO  Tuxra  most  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
mnch  fruit  the  first  year  or  two  of  bearing. 

Stbipsd  Bugs. — Scatter  a  little  yellow  snuff 
over  the  plants  when  the  dew  is  on  them— not  too 
much,  or  it  will  destroy  the  plants. 

The  Cukculio. — Sift  lime  dust  or  i^hes  over 
the  fruit  when  it  is  wet. 

Mulch  about  young  trees,  shrubs,  currants, 
gooseberries,  or  anything  else  you  wish  to  keep 
moist — ^thiB  and  deep  plowing  are  the  antidotes 
for  drought.  These  are  a  part  of  the  geoponics 
of  the  month,  and  if  neglected  now,youwi]iscarce- 
ly  catch  up  with  them  this  year. 


HTBSiBiznro. 

The  doctrine  of  the  cross  fertilization  of  yegeta- 
bles,  or  the  * 'mixing,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  certain 
varieties,  is  now  too  well  understood  to  admit  of 
a  question  in  any  mind.  We  hear  farmers  fre- 
quentiy  contending  that  potatoes  of  different  kinds 
will  "mix"  the  first  season  they  are  grown  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other.  Thus  the 
white  and  colored  varieties,  although  previously 
grown  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  if  planted  in 
alternate  rows,  or  hills,  will  produce  a  speckled 
progeny.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Crossing,  in 
the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  can  only 
be  brought  about  in  the  natural  way — ^i.  e.,  by 
cross  impregnation  or  fertilisation.  All  plants  and 
vegetaUes  of  the  same  genus,  whose  period  of 
blossoming  is  identic,  are  susceptible  of  hybridiza- 
tion in  intermixture,  by  means,  and  through  the 
agency  of  blossoms,  and  in  no  other  way.  The 
pistils  of  the  blossoms  of  one  variety  receive  the 
fertiliiiii^  dost,  or  fecundating  pollen,  from  the 
stameps  of  the  oth^,  and  the  seed  necessarily  con- 
tains the  germ  of  the  variety  with  which  it  has 
become  impregnated  by  the  intermixture. 

In  this  way,  a  good  kind  of  melon,  scjaash, 
pumpkin  or  encumber,  often  has  its  valuable  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  merged  in  those  of  some 
lees  desirable  kind,  and  vice  versa.  Indian  com 
presents  many  varieties,  and  intermixtures  are  con- 
sequentiy  &equent,here  as  in  the  culmiferous  chun, 
The  farmer  should  understand  these  thing?,  in  or- 
der to  proceed  profitably  with  his  labors. 


EUOBAirr  AID  COMPAHY. 

An  act  of  incorporation  for  a  company  bear- 
ing this  title,  was  granted  at  the  recent  sesrion  of 
our  State  Le^sAature.  At  a  meeting  of  the  per- 
sons named  in  the  act,  held  on  Friday,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Traveller^  a  list  of  by-laws  was  reported, 
the  more  important  of  which  provide  for  an  an- 
nual meeting  in  Boston  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
June,  for  the  choice  of  officers,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five' nor 
more  than  fifteen  members.  A  report  was  sub- 
mitted detailing  the  proposed  plan  of  operation, 
which  is  to  aid  emigrants  to  homes  in  the  West, 
and  by  so  doing  secure  the  Western  territories  to 
freedom.  The  capital  is  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000, 
and  in  no  single  case  assessments  greater  than 
10  per  cent,  are  to  be  called  for.  The  corporators 
believe  that  if  the^CompanyJ)e  organized  at  once, 
as  soon  as  the  subscription  to  the  stock  amounts 
to  $1,000,000,  the  annual  income  to  be  derived 
from  that  amount,  and  the  subsequent  subscrip- 
tions maybe  so  appropriated  as  to  render  themost 
essential  service  to  the  emigrant ;  to  pUnt  a  free 
State  in  Kansas ;  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  the 
Company,  and  to  return  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
stocldiolders  on  their  investment.  The  report 
closed  with  recommending  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders on  the  first  Wednuesday  of  June,  for  per- 
manent oiganintion,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  have  subscription  books  for  the  stock  immedi- 
ately opened. 

For  the  JTew  England  Farmer. 

POTATOES-WHEAT. 

GxKT. : — ^Allow    me  to   sa^  to  my  farming 
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friends,  a  littie  spring  wheat  is  worth  trying  for 
this  year,  and  when  S^tember  comes,  two  or  three 
acres  of  winter  wheat  may  do  them  infinite  bene- 
fit another  year.  Three  acres  to  each  farm  will 
bread  the  farmers  of  New  England. 

In  the  various  kinds  of  long  potatoes,  cut  off 
the  end  of  small  eyes  ;  plant  for  the  table  and  the 
market,  the  body  of  the  potato.  Small  eyes  and 
small  potatoes  must  pre  a  small  yield,  and  Email 
potatoes,  to  be  consistent  vrith  nature.  Please 
try  the  experiment.  Do  you  plant  the  tips  of 
your  com  1  Tours  truly,  h.  p. 

New  York,  May  7M,  1854. 

To  Pbsservx  Fence  Posts. — ^In  so  important  a 
branch  of  fiurming,  we  endeaver  to  g^ve  everything 
that  may  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  A  vrriter, 
E.  H.,  in  the  Rural  New- Yorker, Bpeola  confident- 
ly of  the  following  plan  of  preserring  posts : — ^'I 
prepare  my  poets  for  setting  and  then  let  tiiem 
season.  I  then  take  ooal  tar,  and  paint  them  with 
three  coats  of  the  same.  I  paint  the  post  from 
about  four  inches  above  where  they  set  in  the 
ground  to  the  bottom,  and  the  end  that  sets  in 
the  mund  also, — ^putting  the  naint  on  hot.  A 
genUeman  informeu  me  wbA  he  nad  known  a  fence 
set  in  this  way,  that  had  stood  forty  years,  and 
was  as  permanent  then  as  at  first.  I  think  this 
way  is  easier  and  cheaper  than  lime,  and  more 
durable." 


1864. 
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Tw  the  New  England  Farmtr, 

THE  BIBBS  OF  HEW  EHOLAHD, 

TBEIB   PAST  AND  PBB8BMT  niSIO&T. . .  .NO.   10. 
BT  8.   P.   FOWLER. 

The  Tndigo  Bird  has  not,  like  many  others  of 
our  Itaathered  tribes,  attracted  general  notice,  at 
least  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a 
bird  more  particularly  found  in  gardens  and  or^ 
chards,  doring  the  breeding  season,  where,  from 
the  top  of  an  old  pear  tree,  the  mate  will  enliven 
and  animate  by  its  song,  the  landscape  glowing 
with  beauty  and  fragrancevunder  the  rays  of  a 
noon-day's  sun  in  Juno.  Mr.  Nuttall  says,  in 
therilla^  of  Cambridge,  I  have  seen  one  of  these 
assur?,  eJmost  celestial  musicians,  regularly  chant 
to  the  inmates  of  a  tall  dwelling-house  from  the 
summit  of  the  chimney,  or  the  point  of  a  forked 
lightning  rod.  This  beautiful  bird  is,  with  us,  only 
a  sunmiei^  resident.  It  passes  the^  winter  in  trop- 
ical America,  and  is  first  seen  in  Massachusetts 
about  the  20th  of  May.  The  female  seldom  at- 
tracks  much  notice  in  her  humble  dress,  and  is 
not  odcn  seen.  She  construds  her  nest  of  grass 
and  leaves,  and  places  it  in  a  low  bush.  Tnere 
ore  singular  discrepancies  amount  ornithologists. 
in  regard  to  the  color  and  markmgs  of  the  e&p 
of  iho  In^go  Bird.  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  the 
eggs,  generally  five,  are  blue,  with  a  blotch  of 
purple  at  ihe  end. 

Mr.  Audubon,  in  his  octavio  edition  of  1841, 
says  the  female  lays  from  four  to  six  eggs,  which 
are  blue,  ^ith  a  spot  of  purple  at  the  urge  end. 
In  a  note  sent  to  Mr.  Audubon  by  Doctor  Brew- 
er, when  speaking  of  the  Indigo  Bird,  the  doctor 
says  the  eggs,  lour  in  number,  are  eleyen-six- 
teenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  seyen-sixteenths  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  uniform  white  color,  without 
the  slightest  blotch  or  mark.  He  continues,  I 
have  never  met  with  an  ege  having  this  purple 
blotch  at  iBe  lar^  end,wmch  you  [Auaubon] 
and  Wilson  mention  as  existing  there,  although 
my  observations  are  taken  from  the  contents  of 
more  than^eight  nests.    By  way  of  reply  to  Dr. 


Brewer,  Mr.  Audubon  says,  I  have  before  me  at 
this  moment,  an  egg  of  the  Indigo  Bird,  procured 
by  myself,  which  has  several  dots  toward  the  larg- 
er end,  and  of  which  the  general  color  is  not 
pare  white,  but  as  described  bt  Nuttall,  greenish 
white,  or  rather,  as  I  would  call  it,  lightish  blue. 
Mr.  Nuttall  sim,  the  eg^  of  the  Indigo  Bird  are 
about  five,  and  are jmenish  white,  and  are  with- 
out spots.  Doct.  DeKay,  in  his  histoiy  of  the 
birds  of  New  Tork,  as  given  to  us  in  the  State 
Survey,  says,  when  describing  the  Indigo  bird, 
their  nests  -  are  placed  on  some  low  bush  with 
white  immaculate  ^gs. 

Mr.  Peabody,  in  his  report  on  the  omithulogy 
of  Massaofausetts,  notices  the  discrepancies  in  re- 
sard  to  color  and  markings  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Iddigo  Bird,  and  thinks  the  subject  is  greatly  in 
want  of  attention. 

Mr.  Giraud,  in  his  Birds  of  Long  Island,  says, 
the  eegs  of  the  Indi^  Bird  are  usually  five  b 
numb^,  and  of  a  bluish  color. 

Who  oan  decide  when  distinffuiriied  oniitholo> 
gists  disagreel  We  have  not  the  vanify  to  sup- 
pose that  anything  we  may  offer,  will  settle  tms 
question,  but  our  own  obsorations  upon  this  sub- 
ject,— with  the  ^gs  of  the  Indigo  Bird  on  a  table 
T)efope  us,  are  these.    They  arc  of  a  greenish, 


or  as  most  persons  would  say  a  blueish  white, 
without  any  spot  or  blotch  whatever. 

The  food  of  the  Indigo  Bird  consists  principal- 
ly of  insects,  worms,  cater]piilars  and  grasshop- 
pers. Theyliketnse  feed  upon  various  kinds  of 
seeds,  and  it  is  said  they  can  be  reared  in  a  cage 
on  the  usual  diet  of  the  Canary.  The  male  bird 
may  be  known  by  its  rich  blue  livery,  tinged  with 
verdigris  green  ;  and  the  quills  and  tail  feathers 
dusky,  edffed  with  greenish  blue.  The  female  is 
yellowish-brown ,  above,  paler  beneath .  The  beau- 
tiful and  cheerful  songster  known  to  our  ornithol- 
ogists as  the  Purple  &ch  or  American  Linnet,  is 
now  frequently  seen  with  the  Indigo  Bird,  in  our 
orchards  and  gardens.  This  is  one  of  the  hirdi 
to  which  we  might  refer,  as  having  within  a  few 
years,  sought  the  habitations  of  men.  Wo  can 
distinctly  remember  the  time,  when  this  bird  .was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  in  which  wc  re- 
side, except  in  open  pine  woods  or  dense  cedar  pas- 
tures. The  Purple  Finch  is  a  very  hardy  bird,, 
having  been  found  by  Doct.  Richardson  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  river.  This  bird 
leaves  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
South,  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  October. 
We  notioed  this  autumn,  many  lingering  after 
this  period  and  feeding  upon  the  harries  of  the 
honey-suckle.  In  sprme  they iirrive  with  us  ear^ 
ly  in  May,  and  are  seen  feeding  upon  the  expand- 
ing flower-buds  of  the  elm,  and  are  oonspicuous 
from  their  beautiful  appearance,  and  fine  notes, 
resembling  those  of  the  Canary.  The  pine  forests 
at  the  North  appear  tabe  the  home  of  this  Finch, 
and  this  partiality  for  evergreen  trees  continues, 
when  it  visits  our  eardens  and  seeks  our  protec- 
tion. It  may  be  that  the  increased  caltivation  of 
evergreens  within  a  few  years,  incur  garden8,hRvc 
servSi  to  attract  them  from  their  former  haunts. 
It  is  somewhat  mngular,  from  all  vre  can  learn, 
that  Wilson,  Audubon  or  Nuttall,  do  not  appear 
to  have  ever  seen  the  Purple  Finch's  eg^s  or  nest. 
Mr.  Nuttall  says,  ''although  several  pair  of  theee 
birds  usually  pass  the  summer  in  this  vicinity, 
[Cambridge]  in  spite  of  the  utmost  diligence,  con- 
tinued for  three  years,  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  discover  their  nests,  although  I  have  seen 
the  female  collecting  wool  from  a  fence  for  the 
purpose.  General  D^born,  however,  informed  me 
that  he  had  seen  the  nest  of  this  species  [in  July, 
1830]  containing  young,fixed  on  the  low,  horizon- 
tal branch  of  a  oals&m  fir,  contiguous  to  a  house, 
and  even  near  a  path.  The  ouUdde  appeared  to 
be  Uned  with  lichens,  and  the  whole  was  neatly 
and  compactly  formed.  They  seem  indeed  much 
attached  to  evergreens,  frequenting  their  shade, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  sing  at  vari- 
ous times,  but  most  vigorously  in  the  morning  and 
evening." 

Bonaparte  remarks  that  much  confusion  exists 
in  the  works  of  naturalists,  respecting  those  finch- 
es and  bulfinches  that  are  tinged  witn  red.  And 
Swatnson  is  almost  persnadea  that  there  are  two 
distinct  species  of  these  Purple  finches,  which 
not  only  Wilson,  but  all  modem  ornithologists  of 
America  have  confounded  under  the  same  name. 

The  male  American  Linnet  or  Purple  Finch 
may  be  known  by  the  deep  crimson  on  the  head 
and  chin,  with  the  breast  and  rump  paler,  inclin- 
ing to  rosaceous. 

Several  pairs  of  these  birds  havobuilt  their  nests 
in  our  neighborhood,  the  past  season.    One  was 
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taken  from  the  branch  of  a  pear  tree,  about  fif- 
teen feet  from  the  ground.  The  bottom  and  out- 
side of  the  nest  was  composed  of  small  twigs,  tak- 
en from  the  larch  and  honeysuckle^  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  length.  These  small  portions  of  the  end 
of  the  branches  were  gathered  by  the  female  bird, 
t)y  breaking  them  off  with  her  oill,  of  a  suitable 
length  to  form  the  bottom  and  sides  of  her  nest. 
Upon  this  loose  and  open  frame  work,  was  laid  a 
dose  and  compact  neet,  made  from  small  fibrous 
roots  and  strips  of  bark  taken  from  a  grape  vine — 
The  inside  was  well  lined  with  pieces  or  thread, 
wool  and  hair,  and  contained  four  bright  emerald 
green  eggs,  marked  at  the  larser  end,  with  small, 
Black,  unequal  dots  and  blotches  of  dark  purple. 
The  internal  width  of  the  nest  was  two  inches  and 
a  half,  depth  one  inch  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Audubon,  in  the  3d  vol.  of  his  "Burds  of 
America,"  New  York  octavo  edition  of  1841,  page 
172,  makes  mention  of  receiving  a  communication 
from  a  friend  well  known  as  a  distinguished  Or- 
nithologist, upon  the  habits  of  the  Purple  Finch. 

In  this  communication  to  Mr.  Audubon  he  says, 
**I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  its 
nest  this  season.  Mr.  Cabot  found  another,  and 
is  probably  the  first  naturalist  who  has  done  so, 
The  ncfit  which  I  found,  was  Iniilt  in  a  oedar  tree, 
at  the  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
tree  stood  by  itself  in  a  small  pasture,  which  was 
sparingly  covered  with  half-grown  cedars.  The 
ne6t  itself  was  rudely  constructed ;  it  was  com- 
posed ezternidly  of  coarse  grass  and  weeds,  lined 
with  fine  roots  of  the  same,  and  little  care  seemed 
to  have  been  bestowed  on  its  completion.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  exterior  was  nine  incites,  the  brim 
three  inches,  the  depth  oneinchf  the  external  de^th 
two  inches,  giving  it  thus  a  diallow  or  fiattish 
appearance.  The  eggs^  four  in  number,  were  of 
a  Dright  emerald  green.''  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Audubon's  Boston  friend  has  made  a  mistake,  in 
the  measurement  of  the  nest  of  the  Purple  Finch, 
and  in  the  description  of  its  eggs,  or  what  is  more 
probable,  the  eriots  have  occurred  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  printer.  From  a  conversation  we  once 
had  with  Mr.  Audubon,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  many  errors  exist  in  the  writings  of  our  Or- 
nithoWists  on  the  subjects  of  nests  and  eggs  of 
onr  birds. 

The  claims  of  American  Linnet  or  Purple  Finch, 
to  the  protection  of  the  horticulturist,  we  will  now 
consider — and  we  are  sorrv  here  to  be  compelled  to 
observe,  that  this  beautiful  and  interesting  strang- 
er, upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  indulges 
in  occasional  habits  that  are  calculated  to  provoke 
the  cultivator  of  fruit,  aad  to  render  him  obnox- 
ious. We  here  allude  to  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  these  birds  in  spring,  bv  eating  the  expanding 
buds  of  fruit  trees.  But  this  haint  of  the  Finches 
is,  so  far  as  we  con  learn,  as  we  have  before  no- 
ticed, only  occasional.  The  buds  of  the  elm,  being 
more  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  are  preferred,  And 
constitute  their  princt^  fi>od  in  spring.  How 
extensive  the  iojury  sometimes  produced  oy  these 
birds  mav  have  been,  wo  do  not  know,  but  we 
presume  it  is  not  great.  We  have  never  heard  any 
complaint  of  this  sort,  from  cultivators  in  this  vi- 
cinitv.  Their  food,  in  summer,  consists  principal- 
Iv  ot  insects,  and  in  Autumn,  when  these  fail, 
tnoy  subsist  on  juicy  berries,  as  those  of  the  honey- 
suckle. May  we  not  claim  for  this  fine  bird  the 
protection  or  horticulturists  1   3%O0e  persons,  who' 


derive  pleasure  in  the  cijiltivation  of  extensive  pLt" 
dens,  and  love  and  seek  the  companionship  of  birds, 
may  do  much  to  allure  them  from  their  woody 
haunts,  to  the  cultivated  grounds  and  abodes  of 
men.  This  we  may  effect  by  the  introduction  and 
cultivation  of  the  different  varieties  of  forest  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  in  our  grounds,  par- 
ticularly evergreens.  There  is  a  constant  and  nat^ 
ural  tendency  in  some  of  our  birds,  to  become  at- 
tached to  peculiar  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  usual- 
ly found  in  the  woods,  in  consequence  of  their  af- 
K)rdii)g  them  food  and  shelter,  or  in  being  those 
usually  selected,  in  which  to  build  their  nests,  and 
rear  their  young.  When  those  favorite  trees  of 
particular  birds  are  removed  to  our  cultivated 
grounds,  they  are  not  unfrequently  followed  by 
the  feathered  tribes.  In  this  connection  we  would 
notice,  at  lon^  intervals,  the  visits  to  our  wardens, 
of  that  most  interesting  bird,  the  Wood  Thrush. 
But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  eminent 
songster  of  the  wood,  with  all  hie  shyness  and  love 
of  the  deep  forest  shade,  will  ever  become  an  in- 
mate of  our  gardens.  And  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  farmers  to  this  bird,  who 
never  interferes  with  their  crops,  we  will  quote  the 
description  given  by  Mr.  Audubon  of  its  note. 

''The  801^  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  altfapuffh  com* 
posed  of  but  few  notes^  is  so  powerful,  aistifict, 
clear  and  mellow,  that  it  is  impossible  for  aipyjocr- 
son  to  hear  it,  without  being  struck  by  the  enect 
which  it  produces  on  the  mind.  How  often,  as 
the  first  glimpses  of  morning  eleamed  doubtfully 
amongst  the  dusky  masses  of  the  foreat  trees,  has 
there  come  upon  my  ear,  thrilling  along  the  sen- 
sitive cords  which  connect  that  organ  with  the 
heart,  the  delightful  music  of  this  harbinger  of 
day  !  The  musical  powers  of  this  hermit  of  the 
woods  must  be  heara  to  be  fully  appreciated  and 
enjoyed." 

There  is  a  more  common  species  of  Thrush  found 
in  our  woods,which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
Wood  Thrush.  This  bird  is  Wilson's  TThrush  or 
Veery.  Its  son^,  although  resembling  that  of  the 
Wood  Thrush,  is  less  powerful,  but  is  nevertheless 
extremely  pleasing.  Wilson's  Thrush,  like  its 
near  neighbor,  the  Oat  Bird,  is  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  its  haunts  in  the  woods,  to  take 
up  its  summer  residence  in  our  gardens,  providing 
it  can  be  accommodated  vrith  shelter  and  shade, 
wherein  to  conceal  itself.  The  jplaintive  note  ot 
this  Thrush  is  sometimes  heard  in  a  summer  eve- 
ning, after  the  close  of  day,  and  from  this  pleasing 
habit  of  serenading,  it  has  been  called  the  Night- 
ingale. The  food  of  this  species,  consist  of  yarir 
ous  kinds  of  insects  and  worms.  .     . 

We  have  been  sorry  to  notice  this  spring  (April 
25,  since  the  above  article  was  written)  the  Purple 
Finch  fi^eding  upon  the  flower  buds  of  the  jjear 
tree,  after  the  buds  of  the  Elm  had  expanded  into 
flowers.  ^JS,  P.  f. 

Danverspori^  Dec.  27, 1850. 

REiCABKa.~Thi8  letter  closes  the  pleasant  and 
instructive  series  upon  the  ''past  and  present  hie> 
tory  of  the  Birds  of  New  England."  They  hav« 
grati0ed  a  laige  olaiss  of  oar  readers,  those  who 
love  the  ways  of  nature,  and  have  been  extensively 
circalated  in  other  journals.  Mr.  Fowler  does 
«at  love  nature  by  halves ;  the  plants  and  flowers 
have  their  attractions  for  him,  too,— rand  although 
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nimened  in  lmrine«,  he  is  still  the  udeoi  lover 
and  stadent  of  tbe  beaatifol  and  wonderful  forme 
and  changes  about  him.    He  knows  that 

•<There*s  beaaty  »n  around  oar  paths,  if  bat  our  watchAil  ejet 
Can  traoe  it  aiidsC  CunlUar  thlnga,  and  thnrngh  tliAir  lowlj  goiae.** 

We  hope  his  pen  will  not  be  idle,— but  that 
through  it  he  will  continue  to  speak  to  us,  until 
our  appntiation  of  the  beautiful  is  as  oomprehen- 
siTe  as  his  own.  _ 

POULTET  Ain)  EGOS. 

Pew  persons,  we  apprehend,  have  any  correct 
idea  of  the  raaenitude  of  trade,  both  at  home- and 
abroad,  in  poultry  and  eggB,  Having  rec^tly  had 
our  attention  directed  to  a  work  embodying  some 
interesting  statistics  on  the  subject,  we  propose 
placing  them  before  the  reader.  The  amount  of 
sales  of  {Ktultry  at  the  Quincy  market)  Boston,  in 
Ae  year  1848,  was  six  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-throe  dollars, 
while  for  the  city  of  Boston,  they  exceeded  four 
millions.  The  number  of  eggs  sold  in  Quinoy  mar- 
ket was  1,129,735,  the  price  paid  for  them  being 
about  $203,352,  or  an  average  of  18  cts.  per  doz- 
en. The  sales  in  the  whole  city,  it  is  supposed, 
fell  little  sliort  of  $1 ,000,000.  The  dailv  average 
consumption  of  eggs  at  throe  of  the  hotels,  in  that 
year,  was  200. 

The  city  of  New  Yoric,  however,  it  is  estimated 
expends  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  yearly,  in 
the  purchase  of  eggs.  Probably  the  amount  in 
1853  -mid  much  larger,  as  the  above  estimate  was 
made  in  1848.  One  single  dealer  in  Philadelphia 
sends  to  this  city  daily,  one  hundred  barrels  of  this 
commodity. 

Ireland  and  France  are  great  egg-exporting 
countries.  We  have  not  the  most  recent  statistics, 
but  they  are  of  sufficiently  late  date  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  present  condition  of  the  trade.  M^Gul- 
I'och  says  that  the  amount  paid  yearly  by  Eng^ 
land  to  Ireland  for  eggs  and  poultry  is  from 
£200,000  to  £300,000.  T:he  yearly  value  of  eggs 
alone  exported  from  Ireland  to  Qreat  Britain  ex- 
ceeds £100,000.  The  number  is  probably  70,- 
000,000  and  80,000,000.  TheBriUsh  census  for 
1841  gave  an  ad  valorem  estimate  of  the  poultry 
stock  in  Ireland,  in  which  each  fowl  was  valued  at 
only  sixpence  sterling.  According  to  this  estimate, 
it  snowed  that  in  the  province  of  Leinster  the 
stock  of  poultry  amounted  to  £56,243 ;  in  Con- 
naught,  to  £35,210;  in  Munster,  to  £62,830, 
and  in  Ulster,  to  £47,883 ;  making  a  total  of 
£202, 172.  But  even  at  the  low  average  named, 
the  amount  probably  much  exceeds  this,  as  the 
peo^e  suppowd  the  inquiry  was  made  to  obtain 
the  oasis*  of  some  new  tax,  and  reported  the  num- 
ber as  being  leas  than  it  really  wae. 

The  number  of  boxes  of  eggs  shipped  by  the 
dty  of  Dublin  steam  packet  company ^s  vessels  to 
London  during  the  year  1844-5  was  8,874.  A 
box  of  tho  usual  dimensions  contains  13,000  eggs, 
butocbasionally  larger  ones  are  used,  capable  of 
oontaining  four  times  that  number ;  so  that  about 
23,565,d(K)  are  annually  shipped  from  Dublin  to 
tx>ndon. '  To  Liverpool,  in  the  same  y^f » in  the 
same  oompanv's  vessels,  virere  shipped  5,135  boxes 
oontahiing  25,565  eggs:  giving  a  total  export  from 
Dnbttn  to  two  ports  oi  Kngland  of  48,539,900, 
valnedat.  £122,500.  Since  then,  however,  the 
trade  has  enormously  increased. 


In  1840  Great  Britain  imported  from  Fiance 
and  Belgium  96,000,000  of  eggs,  the  duty  upon 
which  (one  penny  per  dozen)  amounted  to  £34,- 
000.  Nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  eggs  imported 
into  Great  Britain  are  from  France.  The  impor- 
tation thence  in  1842  was  89,548,741:  in  1843, 
70,415,831 ;  and  in  1844, 67,487,920.  The  yearly 
importation  exceeds  80 ,000 ,000 .  The  consumption 
of  eggs  in  Paris  is  estimated  at  upwards  or  one 
hunSid  millions  yearly.  Supposing  a  fowl  to  pro- 
duce one  hundred  and  twenty  eggs  annually — 
which  is  perhaps  a  fair  average — -the  reader  may 
imagine  tne  immense  stock  of  poultry  that  must 
be  kept  in  France.  Any  one  who  has  travelled 
in  that  country  is  aware  that  they  are  reared  in 
vast  numbers,  they  being  the  most  profitable  stock 
on  the  many  small  farms  owned  or  tenanted  by 
the  French  peasantry. 

The  late  poultry  shows  have  tended  to  av^aken 
new  interest  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  poul* 
try  by  our  ovm  fkrmers,  es^ially  those  whose 
land  18  situated  near  large  cities,  or  where  there 
are  means  of  rapid  transport  to  such  cities.  Though 
we  are  far  from  believing  all  the  stories  which  in- 
terested parties,  or  amateur  poultry  keepers  put 
forth,  there  can  bene  question  that,  with  econom- 
ical management,  the  poultry-yard  becomes  a 
source  of  large  profit,  as  it  is  of  unabated  interest. 
On  this  subject,  however,  others  are  far  more  com- 
petent to  speak  than  we  are.  But  we  are  glad 
when  a  new  impulse  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  aay 
domestic  stock,  and  though  the  present  movement 
in  that  direction  looks  a  little  too  much  to  exfefav- 
agance  in  sise,  or  peculiarity  of  breed,  its  more 
mature  result  will  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  and 
through  him  to  the  consumer. — T^exo  York  Com-- 
tnerciS  Advertiser, 

HET  MASmtS. 

Ma.  EniTba : — Having  a  quantity  of  hen  manure 
on  hand,  and  wbhing  to  know  how  to  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage,  I  take  4(he  liberty  toinqoire  cf 
you,  or  some  your  oorinqKmdents.  How  shunli 
it  be  prepared,  and  how,  and  when  am)lied  ?  On 
what  crops  is  it  most  beneficial  ?  What  is  its  val- 
ue as  compared  with  stable  manure  %  Will  it  kill 
com  if  applied  in  the  hiHat  plantiBg  % 

E.  RMymandf  Me.  S.  Tbnmt . 

Rkicabks.-^A  wifgbh&t  of  <m»,  who  keeps  sosa 
one  or  two  hondred  fowls,  finds  an  important  itsm 
of  pn^t  in  the  home-made  guano  which  he  is  en- 
aUed  to  manufacture  from  the  droppings  of  the 
roosts.  These  are  carefully  covered  with  sand, 
loam,  or  old  muck,  tiboreaghly  mingled  in  tin 
spring,  and  a  siBgle  handfol  applied  to  tbe  hilL 
In  tins  way  a  Isife  eaH  full  of  aboat  40 
bnshels,  wiU  manure  an  acre.  He  finds  it  about 
as  active  as  the  Peruvian  guano. 


<<Blind  Tnni"  in  hones,  if  let  alone,  cause 
the  animal  to  go  blind*  Henee  the  asme.  Xhsf 
shoold  be  brolTOB  oat  m  soon  as  disoovered.  One 
hand  should  hold  the  anissal's  Jaws  apart,  while 
another  with  a  nail-panch,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  a  hammer,  aoeomplishes  the  work.-* 
Bid. 
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For  tk9  Nno  England  Farmer, 

BEST  APPLES. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Tlie  best  varieties  of  fall  and 
winter  apples  which  I  have  cultivated  for  the  mar- 
ket, are  the  Baldwin,  Hubardston  Roxbury  Rus- 
set, R.  T.  Greening,  Seaver  Sweet,  Pound  Sweet, 
and  Green  Sweet.  Other  varieties  I  have  which  I 
think  should  be  ranked  among  the  best  of  fall  and 
winter  apples.  Hunt  or  EngUSi  Russet,  (the  qual- 
ities of  which  the  editor  of  the  Farmer,  can  better 
d^cribe,)  Red  Russet,  Lyscomb,  Red  Favorite  and 
Thompson  apjple.  Russets  require  strone  and 
moist  soil.  For  early  apples,  Williams  Sweet 
Bough,  (for  which  I  received  $60  for  26  bushels) 
the  past  season ,  and  Porter.  I  have  1 5  or  20  of  oth- 
er varieties, some  of  them  seedlings  which  I  am  cul- 
tivating in  order  to  test  their  qualities  and  pro- 
ductiveness, before  reoommending  them  for  prop- 
agation. N.  P.  Morrison. 

Somerville,  1854. 


A  PLANT  P&OTECTOE. 


The  cut  above  represents  a  cover  made  of  tin 
aod  glass,  which  is  portable  and  convenient  for  the 
proteetion  of  youig  plants,  snch  as  squashes,  mel- 
ons, cucumbers,  tomatoes,  ibc.,  and  will  prove  as 
effectual  against  frost  as  against  bugs.  The  glass 
may  be  easily  raised  in  the  grooves  so  as  to  ad 
mit  the  air,  which,  when  dosed,  admits  the 
iMftt,  and  light,  bat  ezdodes  the  bags. 

The  description  below  and  one  of  the  protectors, 
from  which  the  cut  was  drawn,  were  furnished 
by  friend  Fowles,  of  Danversport.    lie  says — 

Feeling  tho  want,  several  years  since,  of  some- 
thing to  protect  and  brins  forward  early  and  ten- 
der plants  in  our  variable  climate,  I  was  led  to 
eonstract  a  Hand  Glass,  that  would  combine  cheap- 
with  utility.     One  of  these  contrivances  for 


the  protectioi  of  plants  or  flowers  in  a  garden,  I 
now  send  you  for  examination.  The  English 
Hand  Glasses  are  made,  by  pladng  in  an  iron  or 
lino  frame,  small  pieeesof  glass,  fastened  together 
by  narrow  strips  of  lead.  To  make  or  repair  these 
oovers,  much  of  the  glass  is  required  to  oe  cut  to 
conform  to  the  frame.  The  dimculty  in  repairing 
the  broken  glass,  together  with  tlieir  expense,  has 
nrobably  prevented  the  more  frequent  use  of  the 
Hand  Glass  in  earden  operations  in  New  England. 
The  one  I  send  you  to-day,  as  yon  will  nerodve, 
will  require  no  cutting  of  the  glass,  tho  trame  be- 
in^  made  to  correspond  to  i&  sise  of  the  pane. 
This  being  window glaaB^when  aoddentally  broken, 
can  easily  be  replaced.  Any  tin  plate  worker  can 
make  these  ^lass  oovers  from  sheets  of  tin,  oi  the 
sixe  you  desire,  and  they  can  be  furnished  at 


oomparativdy  bduJI  expense.  Thej  ahould  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  glass  will  slip 
eadly  up  or  down,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
give  the  plants  air.  To  protect  the  frames  from 
weather  they  should  be  well  painted. 

S.  P.   FOWLKR. 

Danversfort,  March\Z,  1854. 

Fw  the  New  England  Famur, 

LIFE  OF  BICHABD  BAOO,  Jr. 

BT.  J.   N.   DAOGK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  know  not  how  to  render  Agri- 
culture a  more  essential  service,  than  bj  sketch- 
ing the  life  of  one  of  the  most  noted  nurmers  of 
Hampden  Countj.  Although  his  namesake  and 
fellow-townsman,  there  was  no  consanguinity  be- 
tween us,  consequently  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
partiality. 

Besides,  I  lay  claim  to  advantages,  in  treating 
of  his  character,  possessed  by  few  others;  Joined 
to  a  eeneral  neighborhood  acquaintance,  may  be 
added,  that  of  pupil  and  member  of  has  family. . 
Once,  he  was  m^  teacher,  and  thrice  my  employer. 
I  thus  had  facilities  for  seeing  much  of  him  in 
private  life,  and  knowing  some  of  his  virtues.  The 
subject  of  this  article  was  bom  in  1812,  and  died 
in  1852,  -in  West  Springfield,  his  native  town. 
His  parents,  who  are  still  living,  are  farmers  of 
the  old  school,,  and  are  in  jgood  circumstances. 

The  boyhood  of  our  subject  was  remarkable  for 
an  activity  and  intelligence  beyond  his  years. 
His  promptitude  and  youthful  manliness,  made 
him  the  pride  of  his  parents  and  the  villagers. 
His  was  no  mediocrity  of  attainment.  '  Ho  was 
first  and  foremost,  both  in  the  school-room  and 
play-ground.  He  was  a  leader  rather  than  a  fol- 
lower. He  was  bold,  without  being  impudent, — 
punctilious  without  being  mean,  ana  shrewd  with- 
out being  cunning  and  treacherous. 

His  love  of  booES  and  study  were  very  great. 
Everything  within  his  reach  was  read  wiHi  aston- 
ishing avidity.  In  those  days,  one  or  more  terms 
at  some  incorporated  academy  were  considered 
necessary,  to  give  character  and  finish  to.^  young 
man's  education.  Toung  Richard  was  according- 
ly sent  to  Monson.  Here  he  made  great  profici- 
ency and  rapidly  fitted  himself  for  college.  But 
now  a  new  difficulty  obstructs  his  path.  Ill 
health,  brought  on  by  dose  application  to  study, 
prostrates  his  corporal  system,  and  he  comes  home, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  to  die  with  ^  con- 
sumption. But  he  would  not  be  idle.  Activity, 
which  had  always  characterized  him^^jfras  his 
ruling  passion  now.  He  went  to  work  in  his  fa- 
ther's garden.  He  extirpated  every  weed,  and  made 
zreat  exertions  to  augment  the  growing  corps. 
He  procured  dass  frames  and  made  hot-beds, 
(the  first  that  the  writer  ever  &aw,)  till  hb  father's 
garden  glittered  like  a  crystal  palace. 

His  mysterious  movements  attract  public  at- 
tention, and  the  neighbors  stop  and  examine  his 
works,  and  ask  him  questions.  But  he  waa  a 
man  who  kept  his  own  counsel.  His  replies  were 
always  terse,  sensible  and  cautions.  No  unguard- 
ed answer  escapes  his  lips.  He  communicates 
nothing  important  to  be  reserved,  and  reserves 
nothing  important  to  be  known.  His  health  be- 
gins to  improve  under  a  iwd  system  of  diet^and 
exercise,  and  he  assists  his  fikther  in  the  "J  ' 
duties  of  the  farm.    He  is  entrusted  with  the  i 
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of  the  farm  produce.  He  used  to  say  that  the 
first  time  he  went  to  market,  he  drove  nls  father's 
oxen  and  a  load  ofpnmpkins,  the  prooeeda  of  whioh 
amoanted  to  ten  dollars.  His  saeceas  enoouiaged 
him.  The  demand  for  farm  produce  increase^,  and 
home  industry  is  inadeauate  for  the  supply.  He 
begins  to  speculate  ana  buy  of  others.  Winter 
comes  on,  but  he  cannot  be  idle,  and  he  takes  the 
school  of  a  neighboring  yiUage. 

Here  he  matures  his  plans  for  the  enlargement 
of  business  in  the  coming  sprinsr.  He  hires  land 
and  sows  unsparinely  and  skilfully.  He  is  the 
only  man  of  his  trade  in  the  community,  and  he 
controls  the  market.  The  families  of  toe  wealthy 
are  pleased  with  theurbanity  of  the  young  farmer, 
and  ask  him  to  call  often.  Success  attends  him. 
As  fast  as  his  means  will  allow,  he  increases  oper^ 
ations.  He  hires  men  and  buys  tools  and  teams, 
and  adds  field  to  field. 

In  15  years  from  the  commencement  of  his 
Agricultural  operations,  he  became  the  largest 
gardener  in  the  County,  if  not  m  the  State.  He 
•had  about  40  acres  under  garden  cultivation,  and 
some  of  it  produced  2  and  3  crops  per  annum.  Of 
Asparagus  and  Onions  he  had' several  acres  each. 
He  hir^  a  great  many  men,  and  has  been  know  to 
employ  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  60  persons. 
It  was  instructive  to  pass  through  his  grounds, 
which  were  always  accessible,  and  witness  the 
dean  and  careful  culture  and  the  skilfbl  blending 
of  different  crops,  so  arranged  that  when  one  was 
removed,  another  would  immediately  fill  the  place. 
He  undertook  the  culture  of  one  piece  of  land,  so 
barren  and  sandy,  that  its  improvement  seemed 
utterly  hopeless.  He  carted  on  large  Quantities 
of  muck,  ashes  and  manure, — he  brouffot  leaves 
and  mould  from  the  woods, — he  plowea  in  green 
crops  and  used  guano,  until,  literally,  he  made 
**the  desert  to  rejoice  and  the  wilderness  to  bud 
and  blossom  like  the  rose."  This  ground,  to-day,  is 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  fruitful  field  in  the 
midst  of  surround^ig  sterility.  500  Baldwin  apple 
trees,  planted  by  his  own  hands,  grow  thriftily  on 
this  plain,  a  livug  monument  to  his  industry  and 
skill. 

Every  thing  he  undertook  was  vigorously  car- 
ried to  its  completion.  His  motto  was,  **what 
you  are  reaoWed  to  do,  be^  it  this  minute,^'  and 
tliis  was  the  secret  of  the  immensity  of  his  labors. 
Some  men  accomplish  more  in  a  short  life,  than 
others  in  a  long  one,  and  so  this  man,  though 
dead  at  40,  livM  longer  and  accomplished  more, 
than  most  men  at  80.  His  spirits  never  seemed 
to  flag  like  those  of  other  men.  He  looked  a  dil- 
ficulty  directly  in  the  face,  and  walked  up  to  it 
while  looking. 

He  conudered  a  matter  well,  before  he  enlisted 
in  it,  but  once  engaged,  he  worked  with  all  his 
might.  Like  Napoleon,  he  was  just  as  courage- 
ous the  day  after  defeat  as  before.  No  sooner 
was  a  difficalty  vanquished'  than  he  sought  out 
and  j;rappled  with  another.  Hia  presence,  even, 
inapiMd  confidence.  He  had  the  ^wer  of  infua- 
ing  ambition  into  thoae  around  him.  Wherever 
he  went  there  was  life  and  energy.  He  waa  r^u- 
kr  and  preciae  in  all  hia  movementa,  and  required 
Ngnlarity  and  predaion  in  all  whom  he  oontrolled. 
Svery  workman  had  a  place  for  hia  hat  and  cloth- 
ing, labelled  with  the  name  of  the  one  oocupyinff 
''-     Every  tool  and  implement  had  a^  place,  and 


ulationa  for  the  gorenment  of  hia  workmen,  hung 
in  hia  kitchen. 

Hia  defeota  consisted  in  an  over  promptness. 
He  seemed  so  anxious  to  reach  the  mark,  that  he 
sometimes  went  beyond  it.  Take  him  all  in  all, 
however,  he  was  a  good  man,  beloved. by  his  fami- 
ly, respected  in  the  community  and  an  honor  to 
the  church  of  which  he  waa  a  member.  Hia  life 
and  hia  burial  will  not  aoon  be  forootten,  by  those 
among  whom  he  lived.  He  haa  kit  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  all  young  men,  ahowing  dearly  that  en- 
ergy and  intelligent  indnatry  ia  all  that  ia  needed, 
to  make  farming  profitable. 

West  Spring^M,  Mass.,  1854. 
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THE  CTCLB  OF  THE  8EA80HS. 

The  following  artidewaa  published  in  the  Scots- 
martj  upon  the  cyde  of  the  aea8ons,and  will  inter- 
est many  of  our  readers,  we  liave  no  doubt.  The 
measure  below  called  a  hectolitre^  is  equal  to  two 
bushels  and  ftve-sutihs  of  our  meaaar»— -the  frano 
i&  equal  to  18  cents  and  6  mills  of  our  money. 

«The<uncertainty  of  the  weather'  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  to  the  husbandman  from  time 
immemorial.  Sdence  has  shown,  however,  that 
law  and  order  prevail  in  many  phenomena  once 
deemed  to  be  under  the  blind  dominion  of  chance, 
and  ingenious  men  have  indulged  the  hope  that  a 
key  might  yet  be  found  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
season — ^not  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prognosticato 
whether  any  particular  day  or  week  will  be  foul 
or  fair,  but  that  we  may  have  rational  grounds 
for  existing  a  good  season  or  a  bad  one, 
or  a  series  of  good  or  bad  seasons.  Intelligent  hx' 
mers  believe  that  a  course  of  abundant  crow  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  course  of  deficient 
ones;  but  whether  the  cyde  of  sood  and  bad 
crops  is  of  a  determinate  or  a  yariaole  length,  and 
if  oeterminate,  how  many  yeara  are  rej[uired  to 
complete  it,  are  ])ointa  upon  whioh  opiniona  differ 
widely,  and  certainty  ia  perhapa  despaired  of. 

**A  paper  read  a  few  days  ago  by  M.  Baoquerd 
to  the  Academy  of  SoiencCjOn  the  culture  of  wheat 
in  France,  supplies  statistical  facts  of  some  value 
bearing  on  this  subject.  They  show  that  there  is 
a  peri^city  in  the  recurrence  of  ^ood  and  bad 
harvests ;  that  five  or  dx  years  of  aoundance,  and 
five  or  six  ofscardty,  follow  each  other  pretty 
regularly.  From  vrant  of  capital  and  enterprise, 
and  good  means  of  internal  communication,  the 
French  are  more  dependent  on  their  own  harvests 
than  we  are  in  this  country,  and  the  diflbrence  be- 
tween a  cood  and  a  bad  year  telling  more  strong- 
ly on  their  markets,  aervea  better  to  test  the  in- 
fluence of  the  season.  M.  Becquerd  quotes  from 
Hugo  the  following  table  of  the  average  price  of 
wh^t  for  »11  France  : 

Iraiicf 


ISlSto  18S1— period  of  muOtj... 
18S2  to  ISST-iwriod  of  obundMOO.. 

18»  to  Ua^-vniod  or  weudtj . 


1888  to  1887— period  of 
18a8tol84»-Aimlp« 


15.80 

801.  4d. 

32.00 

60b.  7d. 

loia 

87b.  U. 

90^1 

iOo.  8d. 

25.68 

59i.  Od. 

10.88 

88b.  4d. 

1848  to  1847— period  of  fomltar 

1810  to  1808-period  of  abanduwi . . . 

We  arrive  at  a  similar  result  by  comparing  the 
importa  and  exporta  of  wheat,  and  takug  the  ex* 
eeas  of  the  one  over  the  otbor : 
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JUXB 


Soardty. 

..18Wtol821... 

..Esoefls  of  Imports.. 

Pi«rty  . 

..1828  to  1831... 

ExporU.. 

Scaicitj. 

.1828  tol8S2... 

(c 

Imports.. 

Plenty    . 

..18S8tol887... 

l< 

Exports.. 

Mixed   . 

..1888  to  1842... 

u 

Imi^orts.. 

Scftrclty. 

..1843  to  1847... 

(( 

Itn  ports.. 

Plenty    . 

..1846  to  1882... 

Exports.. 

Ileotolltfte. 

6,247,000 

1,258,000 

9,628,000 

044,000 

1,126,000 

18,097,000 

18,188,000 

'<The  hectolitre  oontains  22  imperial  gallons,  or 
three  heotolicres  are  a  trifle  more  than  a  quarter. 
It  will  he  ohaenred  that  the  importation  of  wheat 
in  France,  in  yoara  of  scarcity,  i8  very  small  when 
compared  with  onra.  This,  in  the  period  from 
1843  to  1847,  while  wheat  averaged  598. — a  very 
high  price  in  that  country — ^the  whole  imports  in 
the  five  years  were  only  20,161,000  hefctolitres, 
from  which,  deducting  1,164,000  of  exports,  there 
remained  for  oonsamption  only  18,697,000,  or 
6,400,000  qrs.  In  the  period  of  scarcity,  from 
1816  to  1821,  when  the  price  was  548.  5d.,  the 
imports  were  only  6,247,000  hectolitres  m  six 
years,  or  aboat  845,000  qrs.  annually. 

"The  five  years  from  1847  to  1852  were  years 
of  abundanee  both  in  France  and  Britain.  Snp- 
posing,  then,  that  the  change  takes  plaoe  quin- 
quennially,  we  should  now  oe  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  period  of  scarcity,  and  that  the  present 
year  fulfils  this  character  is  manifest  from  the 
state  of  the  markets  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
The  French  average  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  No- 
vember, as  given  m  the  MomUwr  a  few  days  i^, 
was  29.97  per  hect.,  or  68s.  1  Id.  per  qr. — a  famme 
price  in  France;  and  the  British  average  for  the 
whole  of  November  was  7l8.  Id.,  marking  rather 
severe  dearth.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  some 
importance,  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  present 

Dclent  crop  as  a  pure  <casuality,'  an  evil  which 


the  husbandmen  may  be  read  in  the  vibrations  of 

wuvicu*  «rup  tt0  »  pare  •dwiiuu.i.jr,   »ii  «rii  wmcn  ^j^    eompa«." 

an  opposite  oasuakty  the  next  year's  abundance  "  ^^   r"^  ___.-_^^^.^.^ 


may  redeem,  or  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  hnA  crops. 
In  our  opinion,  the  hypothesis  of  a  tve  years' 
cycle,  embracing  the  latter  conclusion,  though  not 
established  beyond  challenge,  has  a  sufficient  pro* 
bability  to  render  it  worthy  of  entering  into  the 
calculations  of  farmers,  com  merchants,  contrac- 
tors for  public  works,  and  even  ministers  of  state. 
"A  hvpotheels  ofibred  to  explain  anomalous  or 
seemingly  discordant  physical  mcts  is  more  readi- 
ly accepted  when  we  can  trace  in  it  the  operation 
(NTsome  physical  cause.  In  the  Sootsmati  of  the 
7th  of  September,  1845,  we  gave  an  account  of  a 
memoir  published  bv  Schwabe,  a  Gt^rman  astrono- 
mer, on  the  spots  or  the  sun,  in  which  he  main- 
tained their  periodicity — that  they  increased  ibr  a 
certain  term,  then  diminished  for  an  equal  term, 
and  that  Che  interval  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  was  about  five'  yean,  so  that  the  cycle 
vras  completed  in  about  ten.  This  condasion 
rested  on  the  observations  of  eighteen  years,  which 
(as  Colonel  Sabine  informed  the  Biiosh  A^ocm- 
tion  at  Bel&st)  have  been  since  extended  to  twenty- 
9z  years,  and  with  the  same  result.  Now,  as  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  obviously  essential 
to  the  success  of  ^n  crops,  it  ocourred  to  Gen- 
tler, a  French  or  Swiss  man  of  soiencd,  to  oompare 
Sohwabe's  cycle  of  the  solar  i^ts  with  the  results 
of  the  harvests  in  Franoe  assbown  l^  the  price  of 
com;  and  he  found  that,  takhig  the  years  in 
(pK>ups,  to  eliminate  accidental  influences,  those 
m  which  the  sun  had  few  or  no  spots  ooinmded 
iHth  yeus  of  abundance,  and  those  in  which  the 
roots  were  numerous  witbyeais  of  soaraty.  We 
have  hen,  then,  a  glimpse  of  a  physical  cause  or 


account  for  these  alternating  periods  of  scarcity 
and  plenty,  which  experience  has  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  our  farmers.  It  is  true  that  the  spots 
of  the  sun  cov^r  but  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
surface  at  any  time,  but  wo  decrement  of  heat  in 
a  bad  year  is  also  small  compared  with  the  whole 
quantity  which  the  earth  receives  from  the  sun  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  besides  causing  a 
direct  loss  of  light  and  heat  proportioned  to  their 
size,  spots  when  abundant  may  mdicate  a  general 
enfeeblemefnt  of  the  heating  and  iUummating 
power  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun. 

•'The  prt)Kre68  of  science  is  constantly  adding  to 
our  knowleage  of  the  latent  ties  which  connect  the 
most  distant  parts  of  nature.  Those  minute  de- 
viations from  the  normal  position  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  called  its  diurnal  variation,  were  dis- 
covered a  hundred  years  ago,  and  gave  plain  indi- 
cations of  solar  influence.  It  was  omv  known 
within  these  few  years  that  these  variations  wore 
themselves  subject  to  variation — ^were  greater  in 
some  years  than  in  othei«--«nd  that  another  class 
of  phenomena,  called  'magnetic  storms,'  sudden 
and  seemindy  unaccountable  disturbances  of  the 
needle,  disclosed  themselves.  It  is  now  found  that 
these  are  periodical  also.  To  use  the  words  of 
Colonel  Sabine,  |  there  is  a  periodical  variation  or 
inequality  affecting  alike  tne  magnitude  of  the 
diurnal  variation,  and  the  magnitude  and  fre- 
quency of  the  disturbances  of  storms,  and  the  cycle 
or  period  of  the  inequality  appears  to  extend  about 
ten  of  our  years,  the  maximum  and  minimum 
being  separated  by  an  interval  of  about  five  years.' 
Perhaps  bye-and-bye  the  hope  and  prospects  of 


Fact  rxttstrs  Thiort. — It  is  a  common  notion, 
that  to  have  good  crops  the  seed  must  be  often 
changed,  and  many  fiirmers  relying  on  this  theory, 
sow  seed  that  is  "far  fetched  and  dear  bought.'' 

In  a  conversation,  last  evening,  witii  Mr.  Jona- 
than Nelson,  of  this  city,  well  known  here  as  a 
substantial'  farmer  and  a  reliable  man,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  helped  reap  a  field  of  rye,  the 
past  summer,  of  a  little  less  tli^n  one  acre  and  a 
half,  yielding  thirty-dght  and  a  half  bushels  of 
excellent  quality ;  that  he  has  helped  reap  fifty- 
five  successive  hlarvests  of  rye  on  the  same  fitrm, 
owned  by  his  father,  (the  late  Deacon  Nelson) 
imd  himself,  that  in  ail  that  time  the  seed  had  never 
been  changed;  that  the  first  of  those  fifty-five  har- 
vests was  from  seed  raised  on  the  same  farm  by 
the  former  ovmer,  and  that  he  knew  not  how  long 
the  process  of  independent  husbandry,  had  ))een 
earned  on  by  his  predecessor. 

Facts  and  theories  often  disagree  but  nature  is. 
constant  and  true  to  herself.— Wbrcester  Spy, 


To  f HB  Tftusnas  or*  jse  Miumuhex  Aobsdvl- 
TUEAL  SociTET. — 'The  Commissioner  of  Patents  haa 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  under 
the  frank  of  the  Hon.  Tappan  Wsntwortb,  a 
package  of  the  imprwed  King  Philip  »r  Brown 
com,  for  each  Trootee,  wbtoh  may  be  had  on  ap^ 
plication  at  this  office,  or  at  the  resi^lsnoe  of  the 
Secretary  in  Concord.  Smow  Brown, 

Moff  10, 1854.  Secretary. 
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OBAIHBBIIL. 

We  hm^^ftoB  4^oken  of  4;he  iatpMiance  ef  the 
Crrain  Dri/^  aa  a  laboivsavii^  machine.  The  cut 
«bovc  will  eh&w  how  aia^e  « tittag  it  is,  and  how 
^aey  andceadilj  thevseeds  lAay  be  put  into  an  aore 
^f  land,  all  in  straight  lines,  and  at  regular  die 
Canoes  from  each  other.  The  «eedB  are  deposited 
4it  a  uniform  ^regulated  tlepth,  from  which  arises 
«  considerable  savii^g  of  seed,  ane-third  at  least, 
while  there  is,  usually,  a  considerable  increase  in 
4ha  crop  •? er  the  biioadcast  sowings 

As  the  machines  are  constructed  in  Eogland, 
<ihey  are  complicated,  cumbersome  and  expensiTO, 
land  it  is  jprobaUy  for  this  reason  that  th^  have 
tiot  eome  into  general  use. 

Below  are  two  cuts,  the  Arst  showing  the  grain 
«B  it  comes  np,  4uid  appears  whA  sown  broadoast, 
^y  hand :  and  the  seoond,  how  It  appears  when 
«own  by  the  drill  machine. 


,iftyi|iauiA 


l|r.  BiKss  gives  Bwe  or  six  other  roasoos  far 
drilling,  but  th^  are  not -quite  Sipiftioable  to  our 
modes  of  husbandry.    He  also  states  that  fifly-siK 


CHUIlf  SOWN  BT  HAOHIXn. 

bashejis  «f  wheat,  per  acre,  hove  been  raised  on 
the  light  soils  of  Norfolk,  England,  by  drilling. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  mode  is,  that  if  the 
field  is  first  harrowed  doivn  /eve/,  the  drill  deponts 
the  seed  at  an  equal  depth-,  it  then  comos  up  all 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  crop  is  even  and  pve- 
senfts  a  fine  appearaaoe  through  the  whole  season^ 


GRAIN  SOWN   BT  HAjm. 

The  advantages  derived  from  unng  dnUovk^ 
"ohines  for  SMong  wheat  a»d  other  snali  grains, 
*avs  been  rammed  up  l^yMr.  Biknb,  at  a  meeMng 
of  an  English  a^cuttural  society,  as  follows  ;- 

1.  The  seed  is  delivered  with  regulivrity. 

2.  It  is  deposited  4Lta  proper  depth. 

3.  The  weeds  dunng  the  growth  of  the  piante, 
aaay  be  destr«R^ed  with  great  ftunfity.  [In  this 
<»iintiy  the  weeding  of  grain  is  not  common,  ht- 
*deed,  when  it  is  sown  broadcast,  weeding  it  could 
not  be  done  wHhout  destroying  the  crop.] 

4.  By  adsussion  of  the  sun  and  air  between  the 
•ows,  a  strongs  and  healthier  plant  is  produced, 
•ondof  ooinsea  heavier  crop. 


For  tht  /few  England  Farmer, 

BdLELST  AND  BIDIAH  CORN. 

Mr.  Ebitor  : — In  the  New  England  Farmer* s 
report  of  the  twelfth  Agricultural  Meeting  at  the 
State  House,  Mr.  Russell,  of  Pittsficld,  is  repre- 
sented assaying  that  '*'*good  heavy  bariev  is  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  corn."  Now  as  the  speaker 
could  not  have  intended  to  make  that  statement, 
will  you  favor  your  readers  with  what  he  did 
metin,  as  to  the  rektive  value  of  the  two  mentioned 
grains. 

I  have  raised  barley,  more  or  less,  for  ten  years 
paet,  and  am  of  the  impression  that  a  bushel  of 
good  well  cleaned  bail  y  will  make  as  much  pork 
as  a  bushel  of  corn.  Indeed  I  think  it  particular- 
ly adapted  to  the  purpose  of  fattening  pork.  When 
ground  fine  and  the  meal  scalded  and  allowed  to 
sland  till  fermentation  commences,  hogs  love  it 
better  than  any  food  I  ever  fed  them,  and  I  tUnk 
they  will  thrive  faster  than  on  any  other. 

That  barley  is  equally  good  for  otficr  animals  I 
doubt  not ;  but  what  I  wish  more  to  call  the  at> 
tention  of  your  readers  to,  is,  the  fact  that  gnuM 
seed,  sown  with  barley,  always  catohes. 

Much  complaint  is  heard  now-a-days  of  ths 
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msw  mnQisjim  fassor. 


failure  of  graai  seed  to  Ofttck  or  erow  when  sown 
with  grain.  Now  I  hare  nerer  Known  a  failure, 
when  good  seed  has  been  sown  on  good  land,  with 
barley.  Two  years  aeo  this  spring  I  sowed  a  field, 
one  half  with  oats  and  the  other  half  with  barley, 
and  stocked  the  whole  with  timothy  and  clover. 
At  harvest,  where  Uie  oats  were  srown,  tiiere  was 
no  grass,  while  beneath  the  banfey  there  was  a 
luxuriant  growth  ofit .  This  expenment ,  with  my 
former  observation,  satisfied  me  that  barley,  and 
not  oats,  was  the  grain  togrow,  when  seeding  land 
with  grass. 

I  have  raised  repeatedly,  fifty  bushels,  and  onoe 
more,  from  an  acre  of  land.  x.  j. 

Lebanon,  N.  H,,  April  18, 1854. 

Remarks. — ^We  cannot  tell  our  correspondent 
what  Mr.  RusBXLL  meant.  That  barley  is  a  pro- 
fitable crop  to  raise,  and  better  than  oat»  to  lay 
down  land  upon,  we  have  no  doubt. 


For  the  N%tD  Knglani  Farmer. 

Plows  AHO  PLOwnra. 

Complete  pulverization  of  the  soil  is  the  basis 
of  all  Buccessiul  culture.  This  is  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  use  of  the  spade  and  the  plow, 
Where  personal  labor  abounds,  and  tho  extent  of 
culture  is  liauted,  the  spade  may  be  advantageous- 
ly used.  Under  its  use,  the  culture  may  be  more 
thorough  than  any  other.'  But  where  the  power  of 
the  ox  or  the  horse  is  enlisted  in  aid  of  that  of 
man,  the  plow  i»  the  implement  to  which  these 
powers  are  applied. 

From  earliest  tiines,  wh^the  crooked  stick  was 
fimt  ai^fkUed  to  thia  ]>uvpose,  to  the  present  day, 
the  plow  in  some  of  its  forms  has  been  the  imple- 
ment of  first  importance,  in  the  labors  on  the  farm. 
Notwithstanding  its  long-extended  use,  it  has  re- 
ceived more  variations  in  form  and  greater  im- 
provements wfthiB  the  last  fiffy  Tears,  than  any 
other  inmleiiient.  And  altiiongh  it  now  ha»  an  ad- 
mirable fitness  for  its  purpose^  it  is  probably  ctee- 
tined  to  still  greater  improvements. 

Within  a  very  few  years,  a  form  of  plow  has 
been  introduce,  embracing  such  decided  advan- 
tages, aa  to  eutitiio  it  to  the  appGeation  of  tke 
plow  by  way  of  distinction.  I  speak  of  the  double 
plow,  which  cuts  two  furrow  slices  at  the  same  time 
— flaying  a  few  inches  of  the  turf  over  fiat,  and 
thus  throwing  the  next  substratum  directly  upon 
it.  On  land  adapted  to  this  operation,  as  are  all 
cultivated  pounds^  that  have  been  properly  freed 
of  obstructions,  it  is  apparent  that  the  use  of  this 
plow  will  leave  the  ground  in  a  state  for  much 
easier  and  more  perfect  culture,  than  any  other. 
Suppose  nine  inches  to  be  the  deptii  of  plowing 
thoneht  expedients-let  the  first  furrow  be  cut  to 
the  depth  of  three  ijickes — and  the  second  to  the 
depth  of  5>x  inches,  ancl  you  have  the  perfection  of 
work.  ^  By  the  use  of  the  harrow  or  the  cultiva- 
tor, this  last  furrow  slice  qan  readily  be  broken 
up,  so  as  to  work  as  easy  as  old  grQ^nd^*-by  which 
we  mean  ground  that  has  been  undei^  cultivation, 
one  or  more  years. 

Perhaps  it  will  bo  objected,  that  tha  vegetable 
matcrialfl  or  the  richest  part  of  the  soil  iaburied 
too  deep  by  this  operation ;  and  that  the  njiateri^ 
al  thrown  up  with  the  subsoil  will  not  be  fouiid 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  planta.    Such  objec- 


tions will  be  found  more  theoretical  than  practi- 
cal, when  it  is  known  that  very  few  plants  are 
grown  the  fibreffof  which  do  not  extend  as  deep, 
at  least,  as  nine  inches ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
also,  that  this  depth  is  absolutely  neoesBtzy  to 
protect  the  plants  against  the  semrching  rays  of 
our  summsr  son.  Many  a  plant  has  withered  and 
died  for  vrant  of  such  foothdd.  There  is  no  vege- 
tableor  plant,  within  our  knowledge,  that  will  not 
grow  better  through  the  entire  season,  under  a 
culture  as  deep  a»  this,  than  with  a  nore  shaUow 
culture. 

Another  consideration  connected  vrith  this  mode 
of  plowing  is  worthy  Of  particular  notice.  It 
places  the  vegetable  matter  in  apontion  for  do- 
oomposition  irhere  its  benefits  will  all  be  ^re* 
served  and  used  by  the  growing  plants,  at  a  tune 
when  most  needed.  The  first  impulse  should  be 
given  to  the  growing  plants,  by  the  dressurff  of 
compost  applied  at  the  time  of  planting.  ASouft 
three  months  after  this,  when  the  vegetable  fibres 
In  the  buried  turf  begin  to  decay,  the  gases  dis- 
engagpd  by  the  prooMS  will  be  absorbed  and  taken 
up  by  the  ^wing  plants,  and  are  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  aid  their  growth.  Whereas,  if  the  turf 
had  been  broken  to  pieces,  and  much  of  it  left 
near  the  sorfiMe,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  ordina- 
ry process  of  plowing  and  harrowiag,  very  much 
of  the  sustenance  given  to  the  Rowing  plants 
would  be  Ipst  by  evaporation.  We  have  seen 
this  distinctly  iuustrated  on  a  field  of  onion» 
where  the  vegetable  matter  turned  under  the 
furrow  slice  (green  oats,  for  instance)  were  lefi 
undisturbed,  and  right  ride  by  ride,  the  land 
was  cultivated  with  uke  crop  and  like  manure, 
excepting  the  underlayer  of  oats ; — and  the  crop 
over  the  oats  amounted  to  700  bushels  to  the  acre, 
when  the  other  was  less  than  500  buahels  to  the 
acre. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  requires  more  ef- 
fort or  power  to  operate  a  plow  cutting  two  fur- 
row riices,  than  one  cuttine  a  ringle  furrow  riice 
of  the  same  width  and  thickness  as  the  two.  Sudr 
was  our  first  iinjpresrion,  when  we  operated  tiie 
double  plow.  Bctf  our  impreBrioiis>  have  been  cor- 
rected by  the  actual  measurement  by  the  dyna- 
mometer of  the  power  used  in  the  operation. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  principles  mvolved, 
we  think  it  quite  dear;  that  tne  double  plow  will 
eo  with  more  steadiness,  and  le»  power  of  draft, 
tnan  the  single  plow.  If  this  be  so,  vre  cannot 
imagine  a  single  valid  objection  to  tiie  use  of  this 
implement.  We  have  repeatedly  recommended 
its  use,  and  feel  confident  that  we  are  doing  the 
fiunnor  a  good  service  in  still  recommending  it. 

Cheerfully  granting  to  the  gentknten  inio  first 
brooi^tiatouseanumgnathitfiDvmof  plow,  all 
the  credit  that  can  be  claimed  for  so  dm^g,  we-as^ 
cheerfulW  ^rant  to  those  other  gentLemen,  who 
have  so  far  improved  upon  the  form  first  used,  as 
to  obviate  all  the  material  difficulties  in  its  first 
operation — ^to  wit,  the  want  of  perftiet  tursing  and 
layii^  of  the  first  fimow  sMoe.  Tlnswetfaink  an 
essential  element  in  the  operation  of  the  plow. 

While  scientific  men  attempt  to  press  u]^  la- 
boring men  uniformity  in  their  iterations  in 
breaking  up  the  soil,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
th^  themselves  di£fer  in  the  first  elements  of 
these  operations.  Imrtanoe,  in  their  mode  of 
spelling  the  name  of  the  imjAement :  one  using 
four  letters  as  plow — ^tho  other    rix  letters  aa 
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'  p/^^A— both  bttfiDg  the  aatne  wand  aiid  prdttnu'' 
dation.  Why  these  difoent  modes  of  flipellmg 
iho  same  thing  is  thus  continued,  it  is  not  easy  to 

'  say.  The  shorter  mode,  unless  some  good  reason 
oa»  be  given  Anr  ftdhering  to  the  longer,^  tsertain- 
U  prefGrable.    It  is  certainly  ne  suffideat  reason 

-tosayituttd  to  be  so.  Because  such  a  reason 
«noe  admitted  would  exclude  all  imprOTements. 
On  referring  to -dictionaries,  we  find  Dotibi  modes 
of  spelling  inserted,  with  no  preference  ^ven.  On 
referring  to  agricultural  journals  we  find  both 
modes  iSiopte£— the  ^'eminent  guide"  in  this  op- 
oration,  in  MaaaBchiisetts,  uses  six  2Bf/isrs>-*the 
equally  respeotable  guides  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
viia  and  Ohio,  usaonly  four.  '<Who  shall  decide 
wiien  doctors  disagree  V '  r . 

JPASMEB'S  OnULS. 

Vp  lu  th«  early  morning,  Just  at  the  peep  of  day, 
Straining  tbemOk  In  tlie  dairy,  taming  tbo  eaftn  sway, 
^waepfaig  tha  floor  io  the  kftefaen  ttaUag  Um  beda  up  stain, 
WaabSng  Ike  breaklut  dSdkes,  duayog  tlM  parlor  ehaks. 

flinaliiDg  the  oiariia  mm  d^  pantry,  hvntlog  the  aflp  at  the 

bam, 
Cleaning  the  tnralpe  Ikir  dbmer,  i^inning  Iba  rtoeklng  yam, 
«picadfa«the  wbttCQlDgUoen  down  on  the  bashea  beloir, 
BanaackSng  evciy  meadow  where  the  ted  etrawberrles  .grew 

fitsrehiag  the  "txent^^fbr  Sunday,  chaming  theanowy  oeam, 
JUntkig  the  pails  and  strainer  dawn  in  the  running  stream, 
Teeding  the  geese  and  torkiea,  making  the  pnmkln-ples, 
hogging  the  little  oae*a  eradle,  drlTfaig  away  the  flies ; 

Oraee  in  erery  modon,  noslc  in  erery  tone, 
Beantgr  of  tarm  and  featare  thousands  ndght  eoret  to  own, 
Cheeks  that  rlral  spring  roses,  teeth  the  whitest  of  pearls,  < 
One  of  these  country  maids  Is  worth  a  soore  of  your  dty  gMs. 
'  ^New  Tork  Tribune  *  Hssxas  M.  La»i>. 


FABKSBr  ABUHMEtlC. 

Perhaps  in  no  one  thug  is  the  '^arithmetio"  of 
the  fanners  put  to  a  seyerer  (est  than  in  ascertain- 
ing the  Talue  (perhaps  with  cold  finjgers)  of  a 
flyen  number  of  pounds  of  hay  at  a  giyen  price. 
b  those  I  would  recommended  the  following 
rule  of  Adams,  as  easy,  practicable,  and  infallible : 
RtJLB. — ^Multiply  the  number  of  pounds  of  hay, 
«r  coal,  by  one  half  the  price  per  ton^jpointing  off 
three  figures  from  the  right  iMnd.  The  remain- 
ing figuMs  will  be  the  price^f  the  hay,  or  coal 
(or  anj  other  article  by  the  ton,)  in  oents  and 
mills,  which  can  easily  be  reduced  to  dollars. 

ExAMPLB.— What  will  be  the  cost  of  658  pounds 
of  hay,  at  $7.50  per  ton! 

SoLUTiox. — $7.50  divided  by  two,  eqnids  $3.75 
— ^by  which  multiply  the  number  of  pounds,  thus : 
j658 
$3.75 

3290 
460G 
1974 


$2.46|750 

The  prinei{^e  in  this  operation  is  the 
in  interest — dividiQg  the  jprice  by  two  gitee  us  the 
|noe  of  half  a  ton,  or  1,000  lbs.,  and  pointing  off 
the  three  figures  to  the  right  is  diyiding  by  1,000 
—the  same  as  in  interest.  The  restilt  aboye  we 
haye  found  to  be  $2.46,  which  is  correct.  And 
now,  brether  fknner,  get  your  pencil,  and  see  if 
joa  can  fad  the  abore  rale  ia  ttolt. 


For  tk€  Jfew  JBMf  land  Farmer, 

KILCH  ODW& 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^t  received  from  you,  by  hand  of 
B.  Fs  Cuttor,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  the  transactions  cf 
the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  (for  which  I 
am  much  obligea  to  you,)  and  at  the  same  time 
an  invitation  to  write  an  article  for  your  paper, 
on  milch  co^vs,  for  which  £  am  not  so  much 
obli^d,  but  will  try  and  ffive  a  few  ideas  on  the 
subjects  I  have  never  sept  more  than  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  cows,  and  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  I  have  come  to  the  condumon  that  It 
is  best  to  keep  good  ones,  and  no  more  than  I  can 
keep  wdL  When  they  come  to  the  bam  in  the 
fiill,  I  am  careful  to  ^e  them  a  change  of  feed 
as  much  as  posEoble.  Te  these  €iat  do  not  give 
milk,  I  gife  the  poorer  hay, aiid<eooasionally  com 
husks,  stalks,  ic,  until  abeut  six  weeks  before 
calving.,  when  I  give  them  better  hay,  and  some 
grain.  By  this  way  of  managing,  the  flesh  that 
uie  cow  iriits  on  by  her  own  Industry  in  summer, 
is  easily  «ept  en  throuch  the  ^vinter,  with  a  little 
extra  care,  which  enames  her  to  brine:  us  a  jtood, 
strong,  healthy  calf,  worth  at  least  five  doUars, 
when  (bur  weeks  old.  To  the  cows  that  1  milk 
through  the  winter,  I  give  good  hay,  giving  them 
for  a  Smnze  a  foddering,  ofclover,  nusks  and  row- 
en  (if  wo  have  it,)  almost  eyeir  day.  The  cloyer 
I  always  intend  to  use  up  oefore  the  first  of 
March.  I  feed  them  on  chop  twice  a  day,  mix 
iDg  a  few  hours  before  feeding,  giving  them  about 
four  quarts  of  shorts  and  two  quarto  of  cob -meal 
a  day  with  about  half  a  bushel  of  cut  hay  of  ]30or 
quality^  with  a  taUe  spoonful  ef  salt  at  each  i\PA<i 
of  fioeding.  This  i  tbiKk  prodnoes  more  adik 
tbaa  tho  same  quaatil^  of  min  gzven  in  any  oth- 
er way.  Great  care  should  be  tSken  not  to  excite 
the  cow  when  driving  to  water  or  the  pasture.  Tf 
the  bojs  must  drive  them,  do  not  let  but  one  drive 
at  a  tune.  Kindness  pours  out  the  mitk  and  lays 
on  the  fat.  Kicking  cowSt  are  always  plenty, 
where  there  are  kicking  milkers;  I  know  U^  ex- 
perience. It  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  that  <  <g9od 
pastures  make  fat  calves,"  and  it  is  equally  true, 
that  much  feed  make  much  milk.  As  to  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cows,  I  have  not  had  much  ex 
perience.  I  have  one  that  is  called  the  creac* 
pot  breeds  which  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever 
•owned  for  milk.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
half  blooded  Ayrshire  in  the  neighborhood,,  which 
have  the  name  and  appearance  of  beiqg  good  milk- 
era.  I  am  rather  partial  to  the  old  native  breed 
for  milkers,  when  I  can  get  the  right  pattern ; 
that  is,  I  want  a  cow  of  good  mee,  one  that  will 
make  5}  or  6  hundred  of  beef  wh^  fatted,  wido 
betvreea  the  eyes,  small  horns,  long  slender  neck, 
head  indintiiff  downwards,  rather  a  thin  skin, 
broad  across  the  kidneys,  small  tiul,  small  flattish 
1^,  the  udder  large,  running  well  forward  and 
bi^k,  e<iuaily  quartered,  and  the  teats  well  apart, 
thin  thijB^hs,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  larffe  crooked 
milk  yem  running  well  forward  with  a  Targe  hole 
at  the  end.  One  thing  more  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  is,  the  disposition,  which 
can  almost  always  be  told  by  the  coo&feenanoe. 
TamenesB  and  docility  of  temper  greatiy  enhances 
the  value.  One  that  feeds  at  ease  and  does  not 
break  over  fences,  and  is  kind  to  her  associates, 
will  always  yield  more  milk,  than  one  of  the  op- 
posito  disposition^     When  I  buy   a  cow  of  tbo 
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abore  descriptioD,  I  am  pretty  sure  I  hare  got 
a  good  one,  and  think  the  above  narks  are  a  yety 
safe  guide  to  purchase  bjr  I  haye  lately  been 
reading  Guenon's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows,  and  find 
it  a  good  work.  Hi»  ideas  on  diseases  and  their 
treatment  are  worth  knowing.  Hisbooksonly  costs  ^ 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  oent9. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  complied  with  your 
leqnest,  in  a  yery  feeble  manner,  and  will  only 
say,  that  I  hope  you  will  extend  the  same  isyiia- 
tion  to  some  other  person  more  competent  than 
myself,  and  thereby  get  more  and  better  ideas. 

John  M.  Tyibs. 

Pelham,  N.  ff.,  March  31, 1854. 


STATE  BOABD  OF  A&BICUITBBR 

yim  At  na  Siati  Hoqm  Ann.  10,  ISM. 

His  Excellency,  Got.  W arhbitbn,  pxesided. 

The  eommittee  appointed  to  0(»sideT  the  terms 
and  zeceiTe  the  transfer  of  the  farm,  reported  that 
they  had  met  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  IVus- 
tees,  at  the  ikim,  oo  the  IMth  of  Mareh  last,  and 
completed  the  transfbr,  and  passed  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  all  the  land, 
.  with  the  exception  of  an  acre  or  two  immediately 
about  the  institution,  together  with  the  stock, 
fodder,  form  implements,  &c.  &o.  On  the  29th  of 
the  same  month,  the  same  oomnuttees  made  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  property,  of  all  sorts,  and  entered 
the  same  upon  the  instrument  of  transfer. 

The  act  aath<Mri]Bing  the  transfer  was  then  ao- 
eepted  by  the  Board,  together  with  the  agreement 
and  the  appraisal  of  the  committees,  and  the  whole 
report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 

The  Board  then  adopted  a  code  of  By-laws,  for 
the  future  goremment  of  its*  aliairs,  the  seeond 
Motion,  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Sect,  2.— There  ^all  be  annually  elected  by  the 
Board,-a  superintending  conmiitte  of  the  farm  at 
Westboro',  connsting  of  eight  members,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  at  the  farm  once  in  each 
month,  and  oftener  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  to 
make  such  arrangements  and  give  such  directions 
to  the  farmer  as  the  yarious  crops,  trees,  stock, 
and  other  mterests  of  the  farm  may  require.  This 
committee  may  be  sub-divided,  and  give  direction 
to  its  divisions  at  its  own  discretion,  and  shall  re- 
port fully  to  the  Board  at  each  of  its  quarterly 
meetings. 

The  committee  appointed  under  this  section  is 
as  follows  : 

Marshall  P.  Wilmb, 

Mosss  Nswsi4i, 

Simon  Baowzr, 

B,  V.  Frxnch, 

John  Brooks, 

J.  A.  Nash, 

Hknrt  M.  CiiAff, 

SoRH  SrBAons. 
The  Board  then  directed  that  the  coamittee  ap- 
pointed to  superintendent  tiie  farm  operations, 
cause  a  survey  of  the  farm  to  be  made,  with  a  plan 
of  the  whole,  accompanied  with  suggesti(M)B  fot 
general  improyements,  to  be  submitted  to  this 
Board  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  July. 


Messn.  Bbowv,  Wildbk  and  WKioBf  wet» 
elected  a  committe  on  Finance, 

Messrs.  Page,  Brewxk  an^  Smith  were  appoint-, 
ed  a  committee  to  audit  the  accounts  at  the  dose 

the  fiscal  year. 

After  the  seyeial  items  of  bnmDMB  had  been  db' 
poeed  of,  there  was  a  general  ccmverdatioa,  t>oca- 
pying  considerable  time,  in  whidi  the  members  of 
the  Board  expressed  their  opinions  of  the  true 
mode  of  managing  the  farm,  and  it  wa«  found  thai 
upon  most  of  the  important  pcnnts,  there  was  a 
harmony  of  opinion  which  promises  nrach  in  all 
future  operations. 

On  "Wednesday,  April  11,  the  superintending^ 
committee  met  at  the  farm,  and  after  a  general 
survey  of  the  fields,  pastures,  stock,  implements^ 
&c.,  assembled  at  the  farm  house,  and  organized 
the  eonnuttee  by  the  election  of  Mr.  French,  of 
Braintiee,  as  chairman.  It  vras  then  voted^  1 .  To 
direct  the  fimner  t»  pnfaie  the  land  for  sqeb 
csops  as  it  is  contemplated  to  put  in  this  spring, 
according  to  a  schedule  heretofore  prepared  by  Mr. 
Broitn  and  the  Farmer,  and  now  kid  before  the 
committee. 

2.  To  sub-divide  the  committee  of  ei^t  into 
four  Bub-oomnuttees,  as  follows : — 1.  On  the  sur- 
yey,  plan,  and  general  improvement  of  the  farm. 

2.  On  the  puiehase,  sale,  and  feedmg  of  stock. 

3.  On  the  field  and  garden  crops.  4.  On  provid- 
ing and  regulating  the  lab<»r.  And  the  sub-com- 
mittees were  elected  as  foUows : 

On  general  improvements,  Mean.  Kovtn  and 
French. 

Ob  the  purchase,  sale,  and  feeding  of  stoek, 
Messrs.  Brooks  and  Newell. 

On  the  field  and  garden  crops,  Messn.  Wildik 
andNABH. 

On  providing  and  regiilating  the  labor,  Messrs. 
Spraoub  and  Clapt. 

The  (operative  forces  for  the  piesent  maBagement 
of  the  farm  are  now  complete,  as  in  addition  to 
the  duties  detailed  and  specially  assigned,  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  will  have  a  general  super- 
vision of  the  whole,  and  from  time  to  time  suggest 
whatever  may  seem  to  him  to  be  deficient  in  the 
plan  of  operation,  oi  whatever  of  additional  ener- 
gy ought  to  be  imparted  to  it  in  order  that  it  shall 
succeed. 

But  any  striking  results,  either  in  the  crops  or 
the  general  improyement  of  the  knd,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  for  the  present.  It  must  be  a 
work  of  time  to  accompKah  either.  What  lands 
are  best  adapted  to  particular  crops,  what  fertili- 
sers are  best  for  these  crops,  what  depth  to  plow, 
and  when  to  sow  and  jdant,  are  all  qnesiiona 
which  must  be  decided  by  careful  practice  and 
experiment.  And  so  it  must  be  with  the  stock 
and  fruits.  We  can  only  hope,  now,  that  the 
Board  will  bring  its  coUectiye  wisdom  to  bear  up- 
on a  single  point,  via  :«-ihat  ittnll  inake  %  carted 
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beginning,  bo  thai  every  labor  and  expense  ehall 
eoniribate  to  a  deeirod  result,  and  that  the  exam- 
ple shall  be  one,  worth  j  of  izhitation  by  every  far- 
mer in  the  State,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to 
embellish  a  private  country  home— that  good  sense 
and  a  pore  taste  shaU  be  so  blended  with  a  wise 
system  of  practical  fanning  as  to  satisfy  the  good 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  that  there  may  be 
both  beauty  and  profit  found  in  rural  life,  when 
its  affUirs  are  properly  conducted. 


F9r  th9  JVtw  Mngitmd  Fmrmtr, 

VA&inif  0  nr  hew  evolahd— ho.  5. 

The  constarU  dOerioration  of  the  s(nh  in  New 
England,  and  indeed,  throughout  most  of  the  ag- 
rionltural  districts  of  the  United  States,  is  a  (act 
of  portentous  and  alarming  jsignificance,  though 
it  has  not  ret  arrested  very  eztenslTely  the  notice 
of  the  public.  Probably  there  is  no  one  fact,  in 
our  agricultural  economy,  of  morepr^nant  inter- 
est than  this,  in  its  beann^  upon  our  future  pros- 
perity. Some  statistics,  illustrating  this  down- 
ward tendency  in  our  ability  to  produce  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  will  now  be  given,  and  they  will,  I 
think,  conclusively  prove  that  a  more  prudent, 
skilful  and  scientific  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil, 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 

Between  1840  and  1850,  three  hundred  thous- 
and acres  of  land  were  added  to  those  previously 
under  (puaiprovement  in  Maseikchusetts.  Ninety 
thousand  acres  were  added  tg^ur  mowing  lands, 
and  yet  there  was  a  relative  depreciation  of  the 
hay  crop  during  that  decade  of  years,  of  12  per 
cent.  Our  tillage  lands,  during  the  same  term, 
were  increased  ^rty  thousand  acres,  and  yet  there 
was  an  absolute  depreciation  in  our  grain  crop  of 
six  hundred  thousand  bushels.  The  pasturage  lands 
were  incnreased  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
acres,  with  scarcely  any  increase  of  neat  cattle, 
and  a  reduction  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
sh&sp^  and  seventeen  thousand  swine, 

Tne  same  law  of  deterioration  is  also  observable 
in  the  richer  re^ons  of  the  South  and  West — 
showing,  that  with  our  present  unskilful  modes  of 
farming,  we  are  taking  much  more  from  the  pro- 
ductive ability  of  our  soils  than  we  are  returning 
to  them,  and  that  our  agricultural  prosperity  is 
really  and  constantly  on  the  wane.  This  down- 
wara  tendency  b  partially  hidden  from  public  ob- 
servation by  the  vast  products  which  are  raised 
upon  the  new  and  almost  lin^tless  regions  which 
are  every  year  put  under  cultiy^tion  at  the  West ; 
but  the  fact  it»elf  is  still  indubifcatle. 

In  the  State  of  New  Torkr- between  the  years 
1845  and  1850,  671,692  acres.were  added  to  those 
previously  under  improvement,  and  of  course, 
there  ou^t  to  have  been  at  least  a  corresponding 
increase  m  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State. 
Bat  what  was  the  faot? 

The  Bomber  of  hones  decreoMd  58,141. 

or  other  cattle,  there  wm  a  deereaM  of  127,626. 

or  iheep,  there  was  a  decresM  of  2,990,624. 

or  s«ine,  there  was  a  decrease  of  6M,0»3. 

or  potatoes,  the  decrease  was  7,266,06S  bushels. 

Of  peas  and  beans,  there  was  a  decrease  of  1482,05)  bushels. 

Of  Sax.  the  decrease  was  1,956,486  pounds. 

or  wool,  the  decrease  was  8,798,62Ipott]ids. 

or  wheat,  the  decrease  was  270,724  bushels. 

<fr  buckwheat^  the  dioorease  was  45«,7ai  bvshsls. 


There  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  com, 
rve,  oats,  barley,  hay,  butter  and  cheese  raised  in 
tnat  State,  but  no  greater  than  would  have  been 
expected  from  the  increase  cf  the  population, 
which  was  494,823,  during  those  five  years. 

In  Tennessee,  the  number  of  cattle  raised  was 

In  1840.... 822,801  head. 

In  1850 760,766  head. 


.72.0881 


In  Kentucky,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  State  are  covered  with  fanns.  The 
number  of  neat  cattle  raised  vras 

In  1840 789,008  head. 

In  1850 768,812  head. 

Showhis  a  decrease  of 38,786  head. 

Horses  and  mules  raised  in  Kentucky : 


u,6«a 


It  is  estimated  by  inteOiffent  farmers  in  Indiana, 
that  their  river  bottoms,  which  used  to  produce  an 
average  crop  of  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre, 
now  produce  onlj forty.  In  "Wisconsin,  which  is 
younger  still,  it  is  estimated  that  only  one-halftht 
num^r  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  now  raised  on  the 
acre,  which  were  raised  twelve  years  ago. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  returns  made  to 
the  Patent  Office,  and  are  as  reliable  as  any  now  be- 
fore the  public.  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter?  It  is  this,  that  the  soils  of 
New  England,  after  all  the  admonitions  we  have 
received  upon  the  subject,  arc  annually  growing 
poorer,  ana  that  even  the  virein  lands  of  the 
Qreat  West  are  rapidly  becoming  exhausted  of 
their  fertility.  Other  and  better  modes  of  culti- 
vation must  therefore  be  introduced  and  practiced, 
or  our  country — ^now  the  granary  of  the  world — 
may  at  no  very  distant  day,  become  dependent  on 
other  lands  for  its  daily  bread.  Within  fifty  years, 
our  population  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  enor- 
mous number  of  one  hundred  millions ;  but  the 
grave  question  is,  how  are  these  teeming  myriad^ 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  educated,  if  oar  present 
in^poverishiogagricultural  processes  are  to  be 
continued  t^  We  have  territory  enough,  and  it  is 
naturally  rich  enough  to  support  a  population  of 
one  thousand  millions — a  number  to  which  wc 
may  yet  attain — ^but  how  can  they  be  sustained, 
unless  some  method  is  devised  to  keep  up  the  pro- 
ductive capabilities  of  our  country,  and  return  to 
our  liberally  discounting  soils,  as  much,  at  least, 
as  we  abstract  from  them  ?  This  is  a  problem, 
which  many  thoughtful  and  fhr-secing  men  are 
beginning  seriously  to  ponder,  and  which  requires 
no  little  wisdom  to  solve. 

The  large  annual  exports  of  our  surplus  cereal 
productions,  furnish  no  reply  to  the  positions  tak- 
en in  this  article,  but  rather  go  to  corroborate 
them.  Such  surplus  only  shows  that  we  are  stim- 
ulating our  farms  to  the  highest  point  of  present 
productiveness,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  benefit, 
while  we  are  making  no  compensating  returns  to 
the  acres  on  which  we  are  levying  such  exhaust- 
ing conscriptions.  Our  apparent  prosperity  is  de- 
ceitful. We  are  attempting  to  fill  our  own  pock- 
ets, at  the  expense  of  future  generations. 
^     Waliham^  April,  1854.  r.  c. 
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Fvr  tk€  New  England  Fanner. 

XAKIVO  KAPLE  SVOAK 
SocON  Bbown,  £Bq.:— Dear  Sir,— At  thetugges- 
tion  of  my  frioid,  Hon.  F.  Holbsook,  I  sendyou 
herewith  a  flample  of  Maple  sugar,  and  aooompor 
nying  it  a  atatement  or  the  prooeas  of  manu- 
uiaetare  which  I  have  adopted  after  an  erp^ence 
«f  forty  years  in  the  btksiness.  The  sample  is  not 
sent  as  one  of  superior  excellmce,  but  is  a/oir  av- 
erage of  some  half  ton  made  annually,  withoutjany 
re£ing,  in  the  manner  described  herein. 

TAPPING. 

Thisisperformed  with  a  half-inch  bit,  to  the 
depth  of  from  2}  to  SJ  inches,  according  to  the 
sise  of  the  tree.  A  ffood.  sound,  thrifty  part  of 
the  wood  is  selected,  without  much  regard  to 
the  side  of  the  tree.  The  buckets  are  made  per- 
fectly dean  and  sweet  by  scalding,  both  at  the 
commencement  and  close  of  the  season,  and  are 
attached  to  the  tree  by  a  small  nail  driven  up 
dose,  BO  as  to  lerd  the  budiet.  The  spouts  are 
made  of  dark  colored  wood,  with  a  small  orifice, 
so  as  not  to  attract  the  sun's  rays,  or  dry  up,  and 
sharpened  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  crowd  at 
the  surfiioe  of  the  tree. 

The  sap  is  gathered  with  a  team,  in  holders 
standing  uprisht  on  the  sled,  and  is  drawn  direct- 
ly from  them  oy  means  of  a  spout  with  the  strain- 
er attached  into  the  sagu  house,  which  is  built 
on  a  side-hill  to  favor  this  operation,  and  so  save 
labor,  and  prevent  waste.  The  sugar  house  is 
well-ventilated  by  doors  and  windows,  and  sufli- 
dentlv  capacious  to  hold  all  the  fuel  wanted,  and 
also  all  the  sugaring  apparatus. 

The  boilinjg  is  performed  in  two  sheet  iron  pans, 
of  the  capacity  of  1^  bbls.  each,  set  end  to  end  in 
a  brick  arch,  1  foot  high  in  the  door,  vnth  the 
chimney  in  Uie  rsar,  and  a  cast  iron  door  at  the 
mouth,  and  another  smaller  one  in  the  middle  of 
one  nde  to  put  in  wood  and  ^vea  proper  draft. 
Such  an  establishment  is  capable  of  Douing  away 
onebarrd  per  hour,  and  will  require  about  one- 
half  cord  of  wood  jper  100  lbs.  of  sugar. 

When  so  far  boued  down  as  to  apron  from  a 
tin  dip]>er,  it  is  removed  to  a  smooth  caldron  ket- 
tle, set  in  an  independent  arch  on  one  side  of  the 
chimney,  and  while  still  warm,  about  two  quarts 
of  rklmmed  milk  per  100  lbs.  of  suw  is  well 
stirred  in,  and  then  it  is  raised  to  boiling  heat, 
and  passed  through  the  strainer  frame.  It  is  then 
pat  immediatdy  into  a  brass  kettte,  (setinanoth- 
«r  arch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney,  in  a 
movable  manner,)  and  boiled  down  rapidly,  until, 
when  blown  in  bubbles  from  the  sugar  trier,  it 
will  rat^  distinctly  on  the  boiling  sugar,  when  it 
it  taken  off.  partially  cooled  in  the  kettle,  stirred 
a  little,  and  ladled  into  the  caking  moulds  to  pre- 
pare it  for  market. 

APPAKATUS  USED. 

A  dipper  made  of  double  tin,  holding  one  gal» 
km. 

A  strainer  frame  made  of  four  upright  pieces  of 
scanUlns  (something  similar  to  the  frame  ofa  table) 
with  stnpsof  boardnailedon  thetop,and  at  the 
aides  to  hold  them  tQcother.  Nails  are  driven  in- 
to the  legs  to  which  three  strainers  are  hung,  one 
above  the  other,  by  loops  at  the  comers ;  the  up- 
per, being  a  common  muk  strainer,  the  next  thick- 
er, and  the  bottom  one  a  very  thick  flannel.  The 
^yrup  passed  tiuoogh  this  apparatus  will  be  so 


perfectiy  pure  that  no  sediment  will  settie,  if  it 
should  stand  ever  so  long,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
of  boys  to  hold  strainers  till  the  patience  even  of 
a  young  "Job"  would  be  exhausted. 

A  sugar-trier  is  merely  an  elastic  twig,  with  a 
knot  so  tied  in  the  end  so  as  to  leave  an  orifice  of 
the  ose  ofa  mnepenny  bit.  This  is  thrust  into  the 
boiling  snear,  and  makes  «>od  fun  for  the  children 
to  blow  off  the  bubbles.  If  used  as  above  recom- 
mended, there  is  no  need  of  failing  in  sugaring 
off  just  right  once  in  a  hundred. 

Caking  moulds  are  made  with  a  bottom  of  zinc, 
with  strips  of  wood  nailed  on  around  the  sides, 
and  kgthvrise,  into  which  are  put  partitions  of 
zinc  crosswise,  making  oblong  cakes  of  any  size 
and  number  on  a  mould  which  the  manufacturer 
may  fancy. 


B^  the  above  method  the  sap  is  never  cooled 
until  the  sugar  is  entiidy  done ;  consequently  a 
saving  of  fuel,  labor  and  syrup  is  made,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  quality  of  the  sugar  is  better. 

A  half-inch  bore  is  better  than  a  larger  one,  as 
it  does  not  injure  the  tree  so  much,  and  it  will  af- 
ford fuU  as  much  sap,  takms  the  season  through 
The  flow  of  the  saccharine  fluid  depends  mainly 
3n  the  depth  of  bore,  not  on  its  size,  as  many  im- 
agine. 

A  nicer  and  whiter  sugar  may  be  made  by  do- 
ing it  down  slightly,  ana  draining  in  a  tub  with 
a  wet  cloth  on  the  top ;  but  the  &vor  of  the  arti- 
cle is  not  so  gcKid  as  that  df  the  cake  sugar  un- 
drained.  I  come  now  to  a  point  on  which  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  differ  from  most  writers  for  the 
agricultural  papers.  The  previuling  opinion  seems 
to  be,  "that  all  sap  will  make,  cquallv  white  sug^- 
ar  with  the  same  care  and  attention. "  I  am  satisfied 
both  from  analogy  and  observation,  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  My  opinion  is  that  the  nature  of  the  soil 
has  as  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  maple  sue- 
ar  as  it  has  with  that  of  wheat  or  any  other  vegetable 

Sroduction.  No  tw;o  things  in  the  vegetable  king- 
om  are  in  every  respect  precisely  the  same.  Their 
character  depends  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon 
the  mineral  and  other  substances  in  the  soil.  The 
sugar  maple  growing  in  a  limestone  soil  takes  up 
lime,  as  any  observing  man  can  cadly  discover  by 
settling  pure  syrup  strained  as  above  described.  I 
have  sugared  off  the  bottom  of  such  syrup,  and 
found  it  to  be  more  than  half  pure  lime,  in  a  fine 
state  of  solution.  It  is  very  white,  but  will  not 
adhere  in  a  cake.  Nearly  all  the  very  white  sug- 
ar which  has  fallen  under  my  observation  at  our 
&irs  came  from  a  limestone  soil.  The  presence  of 
gypsum  undoubtedly  would  have  ths  same  efiect, 
while  iron  would  have  an  opposite  one^tJid  so  of 
other  minerals,  aocarding  to  their  character.  In 
selecting  the  ground  for  a  sugar  orchard,  therefore, 
the  prerarence  should  be  given  to  such  soils  as  have 
for  a  base,  mineral  sub&ainoes  affording  a  light 
color. 

Please  excuse  tho  length  of  this  artido,  for  the 
subject  is  neariy  inexhaustible,  and  for  some  of 
the»notions  therein  I  feel  somewhat  of  the  partial- 
ity of  a  father  to  his  childreo. 

Tours  truly,  Ira  Goodhox. 

Westminster  West,  Vt.,  April  10,  1854. 

Remarks.— We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  G.,  not  only 
for  the  liberal  samfdes  of  his  axceUent  sagar,  but 
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for  the  description  of  his  piooeBBof  manofiustaring 
ity  and  remarks  upon  the  soils  best  adapted  to  the 
sugar  orchard.  To  us,  good  maple  sogar  is  a  loz- 
ury,  and  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  great  Tariety 
of  common  dishes  it  is  nnsnrpassed. 


HEW  PUBUOATIOHS. 

I.4XDSCAPB  GAKOimaO :  OB,    PAAIS  AMD    PlBABOBB   GbODXOS, 

-WITH  Pkactical  Norn  ox  ConrntT  RnuBXCxs,  Tiuos, 
PcBLic  PAmss  Asrv  QiBsnm.  By  Chablbb  H.  SMrni,  Land- 
■Mpe  QMtaMr,  Garden  Aiehitect,  &e.,  whli  Notea  and  Ad- 
ditions, hj  Lbwu  F.Allbi,  8aztoD,N.  Y. 

There  is  no  man,  permanently  settled  on  his 
form,  but  may  profitably  introduce  something  of 
landscape  gardening  about  his  house ;  it  may  be 
a  very  Uttk,  but  that  little^  will  give  the  whole 
premises  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  and  at- 
tiactioii  whloh  larger  and  iM>re  |Hreften  jiing  home- 
steads shall  utterly  lack.  We  haye  seen  a  ten- 
ant so  beautify  the  premifleii  which  he  wasoccu 
pyiftg  by  ^Tirtue  of  a  leasQ^^and  with  little  pros- 
pect of  remaining  after  4Jb&t  lease  had  expired, 
that  the  whole  property  •^vas  oonsideiably  en- 
hanced in  yalue  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
This  was  done  with  a  li^  to  supply  his  table 
with  the  common  garden  ficuits  and  vegetable,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  promptings  of  a  true  taste 
were  indulged,  and  the  beatttifid  grew  up  under 
his  hands,  as  well  as  the  crops  he  was  cultivating. 

But  this  taste  for  the  p^utiful,  if  natural  to 
aU,  has  never  been  developed,  and  something  is 
needed  to  excito  it  and  lead  it  on.  Good  ei 
pies  among  us,  in  such  a  degree  of  landscape  gar- 
dening as  would  be  feasible' to  all,  would  do  much, 
— ^butwe  must  have  other"  helps.  The  book  be- 
fore us,  may  prove  such  a  help.  It  is  plainly 
written,  gives  all  the  suggestions  necessary  to  be- 
gin and  complete  a  desired  plan.  In  some  respects 
it  is  not  adapted  to  our  climate  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing ;  but  the  notes  by  Mr.  AtLEy,— one  of  our 
most  practical  fumen,  aa  well  as  a  gentleman  of 
fine  taste  in  rural  art,— vdU  obviate  any  difficulty 
on  that  score.  The  book  is  well  printed  on  hirge, 
fiur  type^and  eold  at  $1^^,  by  Tappan  &  Whit- 
temore,  Boston. 


Eddt  ox  Bes-Cvltuiub,  aitd 
'llaaBT  Bddt.    With  anlnti 
SaotH.    DaweU  4  Moore :  B^Hod. 


DoCloe  by  Dr.  J.  T 
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Dr.  Enny  has  evidently  given  the  subject  of 
Bees,  and  the  Bee-Hive,  iiiueh  attention,  and  has 
treated  the  subject  simplyand  intelligibly,  so  that 
those  who ' ' run  may  read  and  understand . "  His 
teaching,  we  believe,  is  safe  throughout,  and  the 
bee-keeper  wHl  find  it  valimble. 

Tbb  PaicncAL  Fibhbb. 

Theaecond  nomber  of  this  newspaper  is  before 
«i— the  first  was  duly  reesived,  but  was  spirited 
away  before  we  had  time  tb  read  it.  It  is  a  large 
and  handsomely  printed  sheet,  and  filled  with  val- 
uable and  practical  articles.  Its  Editors  are  al- 
ready well  known  to  the  public  as  the  Editors  of 


the  Journal  of  Agricultvre,  which  paper  will 
hereafter  be  made  up  from  the  agricultural  por- 
tion of  the  Practical  Farmer.  We  welcome  to  the 
field  eveiy  co-worker  in  the  great  art,  and  hope  to 
see  good  husbandry  spring  up  everywhere  from 
the  suggestions  and  teachings  of  this  Practical 
Farmer.  Boston:  William  S.  King,  Editor; 
Prof  J.J.  Mafss,  and  Idrri  Bartlett,  Esq.,  As- 
sociate Editors. 

TkAasAcnoBS  or  m  Noarou  A«iiccLTnuL  Socnrr,  tot  1S63 
like  its  predecessors,  these  Transactions  are  of 
high  inserest,  The  Address,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Huntingdon,  is  an  excellent  one ;  many  of  the 
reports  are  made  up  in  a  oondeosed  form  and  are 
instructive.  The  society  is  prosperous  and  useful. 
In  another  column  we  gjLve  a  report  from  these 
pages  on  milch  cows. 

TBAlBiOTHMB  OF  TUB  maiHSUB  AOUCULTCSAI.  SOCIRT. 

The  Transactions  of  this  society  are  before  us, 
and  denote  a  growing  interest  and  wholesome  pro- 
gress in  old  Berkshire.  The  Address  was  by  Jus- 
tus Tower,  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  is  a 
good  one.  The  printer,  in  this  ease,  does  not  do 
himself  so  much  credit  as  do  the  farmers. 


''OO  FOBTH  IHTO  THE  COVHTBY." 

OoHMrUk  into  the  coaatrf 

From  a  woxld  of  can  aadga!l«, 
Go  brth  feotho  anCalnted  air. 

And  Ui«  Bonahine'f  open  smile ; 
It  slian  clear  thy  clouded  Iwow— 

It  ihaU  lose  the  woridly  eoU 
Tkat  Mnds  thy  heart  too  eloaelr  up, 

Thoa  man  of  care  and  toll  r 

Go  fbrth  into  the  conntry, 

Where  gladsome  sights  and  soonds 
Make  Oio  heart's  poises  thrill  and  leap 

With  fresher,  qnidcer  hoands. 
They  Shan  wake  firesh  Ufe  within 

The  mind's  enchanted  bower ) 
•    Go,  student  of  Om  midnight  lamp, 

And  try  their  magio  power. 

C|p  liBrth  into  the  ooontiy, 

With  its  songs  of  happy  birds, 
Its  fertile  rales,  its  grassy  hills, 

Alire  with  Soeka  and  hwds. 
Against  the  power  of  sadoesi 

Is  its  magic  all  amyed~ 
Go  ftnrth  and  dream  no  idle  dreams, 

0,  Tisionaiy  maid ! 

Go  ftirth  into  the  oountry. 

Where  the  nuts*  risli  dlnslsrs  growj 
Where  the  strawbeny  nestles  'teid  the  ftirae 

And  tho  holly-beiTiea  0ow. 
Baeh  season  hath  Its  treasnres. 

Like  thee  all  free  and  wild— 
Who  woold  keep  thee  fhm  the  oomitfy, 

Then  happy,  artless  chUd  i 

Go  ffnrth  into  the  eoontry ) 

It  hath  many  a  solema  grove. 
And  many  an  altar  on  1^  hllls^ 

Sacred  to  peace  and  lore. 
And  while  with  grateflal  texror 

Thine  eyes  ita  glories  scan. 
Worship  the  Ged  who  made  ft  all, 

O^holyChrMtemaah 

DvWik  Uwi9.  mag. 
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F^r  th€  Ifw  EngioMd  Fwrmer. 

HOirrHLT  FARHEB  FOR  APBIL. 

Without  in  the  least  disparaging  the  abundant 
hkbots  of  the  editor,  which  certainly  indicate  no 
oidinaty  degree  of  abitit^,  experience  and  indas- 
try,  the  careful  reader  will  peroeite  that  for  much 
of  its  ttitractioB  and  interest,  the^  Farmer  is  m- 
debted  to  correspondents.  Including  brief  inquir- 
ies and  suggestions,  we  filid  that  the  NuAber  for 
April  contains  forty  distinct  contributions,  from 
probably  about  ts  many  different  iDdividuals.  If 
U  be  true  that,  *'In  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom,"  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  cer- 
tainlT  have  a  good  prospect  of  becoming  wise. 
But  how  long  would  this  continue  to  be  the  case 
did  not  the  correflpoodents  of  the  Farmer,  like 
gneats  at  the  mansion  of  a  true  gentleman,  feel 
tiiat  they  are  at  home, — free  to  speak,  and  act, 
and  be,  themselves, — ^with  no  sense  of  intrusion, 
no  fear  of  some  "iron-bedstead"  that  is  to  test 
their  dimensions  1  We  annex  lists,  of  correspond- 
cnoe,  Editori^,  Selections,  aad  Illustrations,  for 
the  April  Number,  in  the  order  of  paging. 

C0REBSPQNDXNT8. 

Axnasa  Walker.  (MaM.) PMatoBot. 

W.  Holbrook,  (Vt.) Balfllng  IMc. 

Q.  Goodrich,  (Vt.) PnmiDf  Ovchuds. 

,(MaBS.) BeeCultoA. 

Ilem7  Holme*,  (Vt.) Charni. 

*,  (Man.) Manure*. 

J.  H.  8.,  (Conn.) Super-phoapliate  of  Lime. 

D.G.,  (llaaa.) Faimioc  In  Mew  Aiglaad. 

X  8.  arenr ,  (Vt) Charsfaf. 

Blsto,  (Wlf.) Gonntiy  Home. 

B.  F.  Butler,  (N.  H.) Peachei  kOIed  by  Cold. 

A.,  (Mau.) Implement  Fair. 

N.  P.  MorriBon,  (Mass.) Fruit  BaWng. 

0.,  (Vt.) Hone  Guano. 

P.,  r Maas.) Agriculture  In  Massacfaofleita. 

P.,  (Ilaas.) Bxperhnental  Farms. 

,  (Hasa.) FeedofStoek. 

A  dtj  Mechanic,  (Maaa.). Cltrand  GoanCrjr  UAk 

J.  Biehardson,  (Mais.) DeoompoaliiB  Bonea. 

Jane  A.  Morrlaon,  (Me  ) Profits  of  Sheep. 

Joaeph  Howe,  (Maas.) Cooked  MeaL 

a.  F.  Ntttaoff,  (Vt.) Dr.  Greene's  Fence. 

B.  M.  Copeland,  (Mi      '  '^  '  '  " 


ever  allowed  in  a  sermon*  He  has  not  the  courage 
to  make  the  attenupt,  this  month.  Nor  does  Uiere 
seem  to  be  need  orit.  '  The  April  number  is  a  cap- 
ital one— it  speaks  for  itself «  Who  that  has  read 
it  will  spare  it  from  his  files,  for  the  cost  of  a  year*s 
subscription  1  A  single  number  of  the  Monthly 
Farmer,  in  which  a  Holbbook  shows  how  farmers 
can  make  both  money  and  manure  by  raismg  pork 
in  New  England ;  a  G'ckqdrich  and  a  Morbison^ 
discourse  on  Fruit  and  fruit-trees;  a  Fbettch  dc6« 
cribes  a  stable  two  hundred  feet  square,  and  two 
stories  high,  where  four  hundred  city  hones  are 
kept  and  fed  under  a  discipline  as  strict  as  a  Na- 
pokon  could  desire ;  and  a  Ck>PKLANB  showv  what 
a  garden  should  be ;  in  which  a  city  cirl,  now  the 
wife  of  a  Wisconsin  fanner,  tells  us  now  she  en- 
joys **a  cow,  a  pig,  and  some  chickens,"  and  a 
farmer*s  boy  relates  his  experience  as  a  city  me- 
chanic ;  in  which  the  proceedings  of  three  Legis- 
lative Agricultural  Meetings  are  recorded;  in 
which  a  native  gmpe,  >rorih  live  dollars  a  vine,  it 
pictured  and  described, — ^I  submit,  that  a  singlo 
monthly  of  whose  contents  all  these  articles  Are 
but  specimens,  is  as  much  beyond  the  criticism  as 
it  is  above  the  cammeadation  of  A  Rsadbr. 
Winchester,  Affril,df6^. 


I.). 


Ornamental  Greonds. 

N.  Y.  dty  B.  B.  and  Btablea. 


II.  F.  French,  (N.  H.).. N.  Y.  dty  B.  B.  a 

New  Babscriber,  (Vt.) Aahea— HoldAtft. 

H.  B.  Miooh,  (Ohio.) Prioes  of  Produce. 

And  Fourteen  others Make  Inquiries  and  Sun^tlons. 

SDXT0BIAL8, 

Calendar  for  April. 

First  Aunual  Reports  of  the  Beo.  State  Board. 

Where  does  all  the  Coni  go  to  f 


Beports  (14  ools.)  of  7th,  8th  and  9th  LefialaUre  Afrieoltural 


Solid  and  Liquid  Xxcreaento  of  Aaimals. 

ImproTcment  of  the  Daky. 

MUk  and  Butter  Cows. 

Spirit  of  Uie  Airieultural  Press. 

Steel  Double  Mow. 

noaae  Avhes. 

Beport  Concord  Farmers*  Ctnb. 

Bjctrads  and  BepUea. 


Concord  Orape— State  Premiums  on  B«lnr—Bemed7  for  Oar- 
get— How  I  saved  my  Curwnti  43>fro<i  Sheep— United  States 
Agrioultnral  Society— Soaked  com  for  Horses— Asthmt  cored  by 
Plastar  of  Pari*— Ancient  QpioBlng  Wheel    Oaloas,  BieadBak' 

ILLVSTBATIONS. 
Seed  Sower— Concord  Grape— Sled  Double  Plow— tJnimproved 


Notwithstanding  the  condensed  form  of  state- 
ment adopted  and  the  small  type  used  in  the  fore- 
going tabic  of  contents,  does  it  not  present  a  for* 
midable-looking  text  for  the  poor  reviewer?  To 
give  everv  topic  an  appropriate  notice,  and  every 
writer  '^his  meat  in  due  seasoA/'  would  require 
BMS  **hmM*  m  his  disconrBe,  than  panon  Prosy 


p9r  the  New  Eng-ietUt  Farmer. 

A  OOOB  Tl£tD  OF  BUTTER. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^I  owba  cow,  who  is  5  years  old ; 
she  caWed  the  22a  of  January,  1854 ;  weight  of 
the  calf  at  4  weeks  old,  was  78  lbs.,  sold  for  10 
cts.  per  pound :  The  cow  now  gives  10  ouarts  of 
milkperday;  so  much  for  the  calf  and  milk.  Now 
for  the  butter,  which  is»«as  follows:  Last  Wedr- 
nesday  night  I  measured-21  quarts  of  milk  from  a 
pail  which  contained  all  the  milk  m^  cow  {gavo 
at  that  time,  which  was  5i  qts.  I  strawed  it  into 
one  pan,  set  it  into  my  ^nt^,  which  onens  into  a 
warm  room ;  the  next  nfght  I  measured  the  same 
amount  into  another  pan,  which  made  5  qnarts, 
And  set  it  into  the  same  room.  Last  Saturdisty  my 
wife  skimmed  both  pans  of  the  milk,  and  put  tho 
cream  all  into  one  pot,  and  by  stirring  it  from  5  to 
10  minutes  it  produced  W  nicelump  ofbutter  which 
weighed  15  ounces.  Sa  much  in  the  month  of 
March.  Yonshallhear  from  this  oowanin  in  the 
month  of  Jime.  A.  BgowH. 

East  Abingtorif  Mass*<,  March  6, 1854. 


Largb  Puxpkins. — ^Having  had  good  success 
the  past  season  in  raisiiig  fine  large  pumpkins,  I 
will  pve  you  my  plMr  and  experiment.  The 
grouml  planted  was  a  warm,  clayey  loam,  descend- 
ing to  the  south.  I  planted  tiie  aOth  of  May,  with 
com  and  one  and  two  pumpkin  seeds  in  a  hill , 
used  about  one  table  spoonful  of  plaster,  or  gypsum 
to  the  hill.  The  field  was  a  clover  sod,  plowed 
once  and  harrowed  thrfe  times.  When  the  vmss 
commenced  to  run,  say  tme  foot  in  lenj^th,  I  gave 
them  a  careful  hoeing.  After  the  fruit  ^^as^^lj 
set,  or  some  was  six  to  eight  inches  in  diametCT,  I 
covered  tho  stem,  and  a*imall  porticm  of  the  vine 
joming  the  stem ,  whh  sMist ,  loose  sail ;  the  tmM 
was,  that  roots  direcUy  from  the  stem  of  the  pump- 
kin were  formed,  and  the  fruit  derived  sustenance, 
and  plenty  of  it,  juddng  from  the  size  and  weirfit, 
which  wa^  from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds. — Flovf- 
bey. 


1854. 


NBW  SNGLAND  PABMlSEt. 


JVr  ik€  Ntuf  Xngimnd  Frnm^r, 

OEBBV  COBH  FOB  COWS. 

Allow  me  to  make  ft  fHw  etatementB  throagh 
tiie  oolumm  of  jonr  paper,  in  ngard  to  what  is 
80  oommonly  known  inJauesachuaetU  and  in  parts 
of  N.  H.9  yet  so  seldom  practiced  in  this  section 
of  Vermont  and  many  parts  of  Massadiusetts, 
even — the  practice  of  su'ppljing  oows  with  a 
cheim  and  Enable  kind  of  food  at  that  ssason 
of  the  jear  when  droo^t  or  rain»  ^rasshoppen 
or  none,  the  freshness  of  June  feed  is  past,  and 
ctmimon  cows  and  common  pastnres  alike  <*bedn 
to  shrink,"       ,       .     .  . 

Most  fkrmers  in  this  Ticinitj  consider  it  on^  of 
the  '^necessary  evils"  that,  darine  Angast  and 
parts  of  the  adjoining  months,  their  cows  should 
DC  either  half-starved  or  allowed  to  re-roam  over 
.  the  oftrtrodden  pastures,  and  be  content  with 
supply  of  withered  gross  ,^  or  browse  from  the 
neighboring  woods.    The  result  is,  of  course,  a 
scanty  abundance  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  apd 
instead  of  the  cows  fining  in  flesh  and  preparine 
&r  their  winter  service,  are  reduced  in  flesh,  ana 
before  dog-days  are  past,  too  many  of  them  be- 
come "spring  poor,"  and  when  they  come  to  the 
bam  for  winter,  look  so.  much  worse  for  the 
"wear,"  that  one  must  conclude  that  the  whole 
•  8ummer*B  feed  has  "run  to  milk  and  not  to  flesh 
In  the  spring  of  1852,  tvro  bushels  of  the  south- 
ern yellotD-Qnt  corn  were  procured  and  sowed  in 
the  usual  way,  i.  e.  in  drills  3  feet  apart-^manur- 
ing  weH,  andtakingcare  tfiat  the  com  be  so  thick 
in  the  drill  that  no  stalk  should  grow  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter.    The  season  was  unusually 
dry,  and  some  farmers  were  obliged  to  feed  out 
hay  to  their  oows.    Those  who  were  prevailed  up- 
4>n  to  "tiy"  the  new  notion  had  com  in  plenty 
iVom  the  1st  of  August  to  the  20th  of  September. 
The  result  was,  this  «*book  farmii^"  plan  met 
with  universal  approbation,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1858,  the  procurer  was  sequested  to  supply  his 
•eighbmas  with  seed  to  the  amount  of  thkiybughgh. 
Most  of  this  was  sowed  within  two  miiee  of  this 
village. 

After  this  (air  trial  during  the  season  past,  onr 
ftrmsrs  estimate  the  value  of  this  feed  to  eaoh 
eow,  to  be  from  three  to  five  dollars,  over  the  nsu 
al  practiee  of  grau  feeding  only.  This  is  made 
op  b^  the  milk  and  oonditiOB  in  which  the  cows 
«e  found  when  coming  t»  winter  quarters. 

During  the  present  mouth,  those  who  wish  for 
«Mn  are  sendii^  in  orders  for  their  sopplj,  tad  if 
we  mar  judge  bv  the  present  amount  called  for, 
fall  50  Dula.  will  be  sown  in  this  vicinity  tiie 
pcesentseason. 

As_  dry  fodder,  we  think  a  larger  amount  may 
be  raised  on  an  acre  tbanttf  any  other  substance 
we  have  yet  been  acquainted  with.  I  have  cured 
the  growth  on  six  square  rods,  and  fed  one  medi- 
am  sise  eow,  giving  her  ail  she  wonld  eat,  (after 
matting  with  a  straw-cutter)  in  thirty-seven  days. 
Thus  the  crop  fVom  one  rod  k^  the  cow  a  lit^ 
1  than  one  week. 


is  very  much  less  than  of  the  southern,  and  it 
will  not  reach  a  size  fit  for  cutting  as  early. 

Our  garden  suteel  corn  is  raised  in  some  places 
with  success,  and  but  for  the  trouble  of  preparing 
seed  for  future  use,  would  be  more  valuable  foe 
the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

The  southern  com  may  be  had  of  Meuirs.  H.  & 

P.  HUl,  No.  58  Main  Strot,  Charlestown,  and 
of  any  grain  dealer  in  the  cities,  and  in  many  of 
our  villages. 

I  prefer  stabling  my  cows  through  the  summer 
(thus  saving  all  the  manure.both  solid  and  liquid) 
and  then  feed  them  in  the  morning.  In  this  wuf 
cows  will  not  acquire  the  «<Aa6t/"  of  waiting 
around  the  gate  in  the  pasture,  in  the  latter  piS 
the  day,  as  when  fed  at  night. 

Plant  about  May  10th,  June  1st,  and  June 
15th,  so  as  to  keen  a  tender  supply  from  July  2d) 
through  the  month  of  September.         d.  f.  k. 

Eandoipk,  Vt.,  April  15th,  1854. 


ThedHBeulty  in  curing  will  be  an  olgeotion  to 
Its  eeneral  uae  on  a  large  scale,  but  as  green  feed 
w^  know  of  nothing  its  equal,  when  compared 
with  the  expense  of  raising. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  '<Why  is  not  our 

,  eomnum  com  just  as  goo<M"    An  equal  amount 

is  as  good.    But  the  quantity  on  the  same  ground 


EXTRACTS  AHS  EBPLIES. 

BOP  KOOTS. 

Mr.  Orson  OABLEr,  of  Hyde-park,  Vt,,  inform! 
us  that  he  can  famish  Hop  roots  for  25  oente  fot 
oae  hundred,  ready  to  plant,  and  that  they  can  be 
sent  by  mail,  at  trifling  expense. 

HENS — SB0AT8 — QRINDIKa  CORN. 

M.  B.  C.  Rich,  Mount  Vernony  Ohio.  In  reply 
to  your  inquiries  about  the  kinds  of  hens  and 
shoats  which  are  considered  the  best  in  New  Eng* 
land,  we  have  to  say  that  the  Shanghai,  Cochin 
China,  Black  Spanish,  Golden  Poland,  and  per^ 
haps  one  or  two  other  varieties,  have  their  several 
admirers.  The  flesh  of  the  large  kinds,  in  juicy 
tenderness  and  richnees  of  flavor,  bears  no  favor- 
able comparison  to  that  of  our  common  fowls. 
Some  of  the  mixtures,  as  the  Shanghai  and  Cochin 
China,  aro  great  layers,  and  good  mothers.  The 
Buck's  county.  Pa.,  fowls,  aro  about  the  right 
size,  aro  good  hiyers,  and  aro  good  on  the  table. 
The  Dorkings  aro  a  similar  variety,  and  upon  the 
whole,  would  probably  prove  as  valuable  a  variety 
as  any  we  have. 

Suffolk  Swine  bear  off  the  palm  at  present  hk 
pigdom.  It  is  an  ezoellent  breed — ^is  quiet,  grows 
well  and  lays  on'fot  readily,  and  when  well  served 
upon  the  table  would  make  any  reasonable  Jew 
regret  that  he  had  forsworn  pork. 

Thero  aro  a  variety  of  mills  used  for  grinding 
corn,  by  hand  or  by  horse  power,  and  are  for  sale 
in  the  agricultural  warehouses. 

THS  TBLLOW  IiOCUSV. 

1  have  about  ten  acres  of  land,  on  which  I  wish 
to  grow  the  Tdlow  Locust— will  you  inform  me 
how  to  proparo  the  seed  so  that  it  will  vegetate* 
where  the  seed  can  be  obtained  and  price  ?  also, 
whether  the  seed  should  be  planted  where  the 
tree  is  to  remain,  or  is  it  necessary  to  transplant f 

Windsor  J  Vt,,  1854.  Gbo.  B.  Gbsbet. 

Rkmarcs. — Some  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Loonst  as  a  finest- tree,  Jn 
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TOriouB  pexts  of  the  country,  and  we  belieye  with 
pretty  good  success.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  and 
produces  timber  of  great  value.  We  have  never 
pnpared  the  seed  for  planting,  but  can  say  how 
it  has  been  done  by  others;  and  on  reference  to 
some  of  the  best  English  works,  we  find  the  prac- 
tice by  our  own  people  sustained  by  some  of  the 
beet  writers  on  tiie  planting  and  preservation  of 
forest  trees. 

Doci.  Sahvel  Bard's  method  of  preparing  the 
seeds  was  to  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  and  let 
it  stand  and  cool.  The  hard  outer  coat  would 
thus  be  softened,  and  if  the  seed  swelled  by  this 
operation,  it  might  be  planted,  and  would  soon 
eomeup. 

Judge  Mitchell,  of  North  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  took  a  quantity  of  seed  and  put  it  in  an 
eorthem  pitcher,  and  poured  upon  it  water  near 
to  bdling.  After  standing  24  hours,  he  turned 
off  the  water  and  selected  the  seeds  that  were 
■welled  by  this  application  of  heat  and  moisture 
To  the  remainder  he  added  hot  water  f^;ain,  and 
altffir  24  hours,  selected  as  before,  and  so  agun  the 
third  time.  He  .planted  the  seeds  in  drills  aboat 
four  feet  apart,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  they  were 
all  above  ground.  About  throe  years  after  this, 
these  were  transplanted  on  a  side  hill  of  waste 
ground  whidi  had  lain  for  many  years  unculti- 
vated, which  was  soon  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  large  grove  of  valuable  locust  trees,  in  the 
most  thrifty  condition. 

Prof.  HsfSHAW  put  some  seeds  in  to  boiling  wa- 
ter ;  others  he  actually  boiled  li,  3,  6,  and  even 
15  minutes ;  he  planted  them  afterwards  in  the 
earth,  and  they  all  sprouted  and  grew  in  half  the 
time  that  seeds  did  which  iiad  not  been  boiled  or 
soaked.  When  young,  the  plants  must  be  pro- 
tected from  cattle. 

Dr.  Daown,  of  Rhode  Idand,  says  that  'Hhe 
easiest  method  of  raising  the  locust  is  as  follows : 
Plant  fifteen  or  twenty  trees  on  an  acre,  and 
when  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  run  straggling 
farrows  through  the  ground,  and  wherever  the 
roots  are  cut  with  the  plow,  new  trees  will  start 
ap,  and  will  soon  stock  the  ground  with  a  plenti- 
ful growth.** 

OOOn  BSEF., 

HoBAGK  Bullock,  Esgu,  of  Rehoboth,  recently 
slaughtered  a  beef  whicn  I  think  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing recorded  in  your  valuable  paper.  It  had  been 
stall-fed  with  meal  for  about  one  year :  axe  four 


iMfa.    The  meat  was  sold  in  ^is  city  for  $8,50 

per  hundred,  which  takmg  into  oondderation  the 

&jgh  price  of  oil  kinds  of  provision,wM.veij  ehtep, 

Trowdence,  R,  7.,  March  18, 1854.    ».  p,  p. 


Th«  Editor  indi7LQ18  in  a  Bkrp  Stsak^ — ^Beef 
Steaks  is  ri£,  most  certainly— but  we  could  think 


of  nothing  else  so  appropriate  wherewith  to  taste 
and  try  the  TonuUo  Ketchup^  of  friend  Qitttkr,  of 
Pelbam,  N.  H.  Beefsteak,  and  Tomato  Ketchup ! 
Any  deecriptioa  would  be  of  lit^  ud  aadixwifort ; 
would  only  **make  the  mouth  water,'*  without 
sustaining  the  stomach ;  you  must  buy  them  your- 
self. Cutter  prepares  a  small  ocean  of  the  ketch- 
up annually,  and  if  any  body  can  do  it  better, 
his  bottles  have  n't  made  their  appeaianee  this  way. 
That's  aU!    • 

PEBVVIAV  OUAHO. 

The  notice  which  we  have  recently  been  led  to 
take  of  various  estimates  of  the  supply  of  Guano 
at  the  Chincha  Islands,  has  induced  a  friend  to 
send  us  a  statement  or  report,  made  and  published 
in  England  in  December  last,  by  Geo.  Peacock, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  The  statement  is  founded  upon  a 
personal  survev,  mode  l)y  Mr.  Peacock  during  four 
months  special  devotion  to  the  subject,  in  an  open 
boat,  all  along  the  coast  of  Peru.  His  survey  was 
mode  at  the  instigation  of  the  Br  .Government, with 
a  promise  of  1000  tons  of  euano  as  compensation, 
which  promise,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  fulfilled. 
The  English  hdders  of  Peruvian  bonds^  seonred  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  guano  islands,  b^an  to  appre- 
hend a  failure  of  their  euorantv;  ana  henoe,  prob- 
ably this  survey.  As  ro  the  Chincha  g^roup,  Mr. 
Peacock  says: — Journal. 

'<I  estimated  in  1844  that  the  quantity  remain- 
inff  on  the  northern  island  alone,  was  at  lea«t  ten 
millions  of  tMis ;  although  it  had  been  worked  bv 
the  Indians  from  time  immemorial,  and  althoara 
a  very  large  quantity  had  been  removed  sinee  the 
permissicm  of  its  first  exportation  to  Europe  in 
1841 ;  besides  the  inunense  quantities  that  had 
been  used  by  the  Peruvian  farmers  sinoe  the  con- 
quest. At  this  time  (1844)  I  measured  the  diff 
of  pure  guano  lying  in  a  north-east  and  south-west 
direction,  where  it  had.beeii  worked  in  upon  fro^ 
the  north-west  verge  of  the  rocky  besement  to- 
wards the  middle  ridee  of  the  island;  I  found  it  to 
be  85  feet  perpendlcuW,  and  I  calculated  that  by 
the  time  the  workings-hod  reached  the  summit  ofr 
crown  of  the  hill  ifwovdd  be  at  least  100  feet  in 
section  to  the  rocky  bate,  all  pore  euano. 

I  did  not  examine  the  other  two  Islands^  merely 
landing  on  than,  the  depoata  there  not  having  al 
that  time  been  opened  upon ;  but  SenorViUa,  whe 
examined  them  in  1842,  declared  that  they  oon^ 
tain,  in  his  opinion ,  eoBsiderably  larger  quantitisfl 
than  the  northern  island,  the  middle  one  Doing  the 
largest  of  the  three.  A  rough  estimate  was  formed 
that  from  40  to  50  miUions  of  tons  existed  on  this 
group.  Senor  Don  Fnmoisoo  de  Rivera,  the  late 
charge  d'a&ures  of  Psm  in  London,  who  ^as  ear 
trusted  with  my  plans  and  estimates  of  the  new 
guenaros  discovered  by  me,  found  (aal  waeiafonned 
in  1846)  that  valleys  filled  with  guano  to  the  lev- 
el of  the  surr^unduig  hill  of  tliSs  material,  up- 
wards of  120  feet  in  depth,  existed  in  the  Chimte 
groujs,  and  that  the  quanti^  might  be  sud  to  be 
practically  inexhaustible  during  &e  present  gener- 
ation. 

However,  independent  of  these  immense  deposits 
on  the  Chincha  Oroup,  theLobos,  Guanape,  Aua- 
ura  and  other  islands  upon  the  north-west  coast  of 
Peru  were  estimated  .1^  me  to  contain  some  fivo  ' 
millions  of  tops  of  it,  at  leiiet  *  whUst  thfif  trulj 
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wonderful  sagai-loaf  shaped  ponixisalar,the  PiaTil- 
ion  de  Pica,  in  the  proTinoeot  Tarapaca,  still  con- 
tains same  four  or  fiyemillionBof  tons ;  and  whilst 
the  Hannillas,  Chipaaa,  Loboa,  and  other  known 
gnaoenwon  the  sonth  coast  of  Pern,  between  Iqui- 
que  and  the  river  Loa,  contain  some  fonr  or  five 
millions  more  amongst  them.  Thus,  independent 
of  the  Chinchas,  there  are  some  thirteen  or  four- 
teen millions  of  this  inyalnable  manure  still  known 
to  exist,  and  1  am  therefore  t>f  opimon  that  the 
holders  of  Peruvian  stock  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hensions of  their  guarantee  falling  short  whilst 
the  demand  for  this  indispensable  article  remains 
practicalij  inexhaustible,  as'I  firmly  bdiere,  with 
Senores  ItiTera  and  Villa,  it  to  be." 


PBBPABnrG  SBEB  COBV. 

As  the  planting  season  is  now  near  at  hand,  it 
may  be  useful  to  present  such  modes  of  preparing 
com  for  planting,  as  appears  to  hayeansvrered  the 
purpose  desired.  We  therefore  append  two  modes. 
The  first  is  from  0.  F.  Marshal,  of  Wheeler,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  other  is  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
ii26any;Cuttn«ror,  who  dates  at  Xenia,  Ohio. — 
€fer.  Telegrt^h. 
.  1.  I  have  made  fireqaent  experiments  in  prepar- 
ing seed  com,  without  success,  except  one  made 
last  spring.  I  took  soft  soap,  put  somi  in  a  ket- 
tle, warmed  it  over  the  fire,  put  in  the  seed  com, 
and  gave  it  a  good  stirring,  adding  as  much  plas- 
ter as  would  adhere  to  the  com.  The  com  came 
up  good  and  quick,  and  looked  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  alkali  in  the  soap  is  a  strong  ferti- 
lizer. The  wire  worms  did  not  disturb  that  plant- 
ed with  the  seed  soaped — that  part  not  soaped, 
was  iDnired  more  or  less  by  the  worms.  Lest 
somesQOuld  attribute  the  manifest  difference  be- 
tween the  soaped  and  unsoaped  seed,  to  the  plas- 
ter, I  took  some  thick  molaas^,  put  a  few  quarts 
of  seed  in  a  kettie,  as  above  stated ;  there  was  as 
much  plaster  attached  to  tliis  seed  as  to  that 
soaped.  The  greater  part  of  the  field  vros  planted 
with  seed  in  its  natural  state.  The  soapM  seed 
came  up  the  quickest  and  best.  Will  otners  try 
the  experiment ?  \', 

2.  Take  a  tight  vessel  of  convenient  dze,  into 
which  put  the  seed  com,  adding  sufficient  warm 
water  to  cover  the  com ;  tbQ.water  so  warm  that 
the  hand  cannot  be  kept  in  it^  stirring  the  com  a 
few  times,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  wet,  letting 
it  stand  in  the  water  from  ten  to  twelve  faqurs, 
then  take  the  com  out  of  the  water,  and  put  it  in 
a  nice  pile  on  the  bom  floor, -cover  it  with  a  blan 
ket  for  the  space  of  two  nights  and  one  day,  then 
plant  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mf  informant  says  (having  confidence  in  him 
in  this  matter,)  that  on  last  year,  his  seed  com 
treated  as  above,  came  up  so  well^  that  he  had  not 
to  replant  anyy  while  the  same  variety^  planted  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  same  field,  and  not  treated  as 
the  above,  but  dry,  come  up  very  indifferentiy, 
having  to  be  replanted. 

What  is  still  DC tter,  (says  my  informant,)  the 
prepared  seed  came  up  sooner,  and  apparentiy  kept 
a  week  in  advance  hi  the  growth  during  the  season. 


>  not  lim.— No  man  has  a  right  to  live 
soMjIbrhimnlf;  iMisbooldlifetadagood^aad 
ssftttsr  Uesn^att  around  inm< 


Fw  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

EXTRAVAGANT  PEICBS  70B  STOCK. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Sentinel  as  you  are  on  the  vratoh- 
tower  of  the  farmer,  it  is  your  duty  to  g^ve  the 
alarm,  when  danger  isnear.  Within  a  short  time, 
we  have  seen  accounts  of  prices  most  extraordin- 
ary, paid  for  "full  blood  animals"  purchased  in 
England,  to  be  introdnoed  to  this  country.  In- 
stance at  the  sale  of  Lord  Ducie's  Stock,  it  is  siid 
£100  vras  given  for  a  bull  ;--£700  for  a  cow ;« 
£850  for  a  calf,  6  weeks  (dd,oiily ; — and  so  on  ;— 
dearly  indicatine  a  mania  in  this  matter.  I  am 
pleased  to  see,  tnat  the  Editors  of  the  Farmers* 
Companion  and  OaxeUe,  a  wdl  conducted  journal 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  hats  cautioned  their  leadeia 
against  such  follies,  page  d4,  of  current  volnms ;-~ 
and  asmired  them,  that  an  fine  animals  as  were 
ever  reared,  can  be  introduced  from  England,  at 
less  than  one-ouarter  part  these  prices.  It  adds 
nothmg  to  the  mtrinsie  value  of  an  animal,  that 
its  ancestor  was  a  Peer  of  the  Realm.  Republican 
as  W6  are,  vre  are  easfly  captivated  by  banbles. 
We  are  well  assured  tlmt  first  class  animals  can 
be  purchased  and  imported  from  England,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $250  each. 

April  10, 1854. 

DO  sons  LOSE  IHEIE  MAEVEES  BT 
LEACHDIO? 

Not  often.  Tis  only  the  coarsest  sands  or  grav- 
els, and  such  as  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
clay  or  vegetable  matter,  that  permit  manures  to 
pass  dovmvrard  through  them.  Nearly  all  soils 
absdrb  the  valuable  portion  of  the  manures  which 
have  dissolved  by  rains  afler  application,  before  it 
has  descended  five  inches.  To  be  satisfied  of  this, 
one  has  only  to  examine  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  a 
barn-yard,  and  he  will  find  a  few  inches  only 
that  have  become  at  all  charged  with  the  fertile 
extract  of  the  superincumbent  manure. 

The  tme  source  of  escape  is  by  evaj^ration.  If 
only  partially  buried,  or  tne  soil  is  principally  n- 
lidous  and  coarse,  tiio  ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
and  other  fertile  gases,  which  may  have  been  de- 
veloped by  decomposition,  or  dissolved  by  rains, 
may  evaporate  from  the  sur&ce  or  through  the 
loosely  associated  particles  of  the  soil,  and  pass  off 
into  the  ^eral  storehouse  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  nearly  idl  manures  escana 
from  the  soil.  A  perfect  correction  of  this  de- 
fect, is  to  bury  the  manures  at  a  sufficient  deptir, 
and  keep  the  soil  above,  well  supplied  with  vej^ta- 
abfe  vrater,  both  liring  and  deaa. 

We  have  seen  the  principle  above  assertod, 
most  fully  proved  by  tbe  appeavanoe  of  a  muck 
heap  made  by  compounding  fish  with  loam«  When 
made  with  a  single  layer  of  Manhadden  or  Most 
Bankers  in  the  middle  of  a  heap  four  feet  high, 
the  oil  and  other  fertilizbg  matters  dissolved  m 
the  decay  of  Uie  fish,  has  been  found  to  mark  dis- 
tinctiy  U>  the  eye  and  smell  all  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  earth  while  it  had  not  reached  four  inches 
bdow  it.  A  dear  undustandinff  of  the  road  ma- 
nures travel,  may  aid  many  a  mrmer  to  arrest 
their  progress,  who  would  otherwise  spend  a  larga 
amount  in  unavailing  efforts  to  secure  them  from 
their  fiincied  escape  in  another  direction.— iV^  IT, 
AgricuUor^ 
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For  tk€  New  JBngland  Ftrmtr, 

fSSEDISGt  LAHD  TO  0EA8S. 

Mr.  Bwtor  :— Thew  are  few,  if  any,  opevatkma 
in  husbandry  of  more  importanoe  to  the  fanner 
than  that  of  seeding  Imtd  to  grMs.  Nor  are  there 
mny  operationa  oonoeming  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing which,  there  m  more  varianee  of  opinion. 
Sone  &Toring  epriog,  otheiB  fall  eeeding ;  aome 
contending  for  heavy  aeeding,  others  for  light.  So 
important  and  oft  reeorring  is  this  operation  of 
the  farm,  that  it  would  seem  straQ|B  that  the  best 
mode  has  not  long  sinoe  been  decided,  beyond  all 
ewjtroTersT.  The  purchase  of  grass  seeds  is  quite 
an  Hem  ot  money  expense ;  its  failure  to  produce 
ks  dttired  return  is  followed  by  a  still  heavier  loss 
in  the  time  and  Ukbor  eipended  in  applying  it  to 
the  soil,  and  the  aeaaoa's  crop  of  grass. 

The  practice  of  seeding  in  the  spring,  with  some 
kind  ofgn^i^t  generally  oats,  is,  I  believe,  too  has- 
aidons  and  uncertain.  Every  farmer  knows  full 
well  that  one  of  the  greatest  obetades  with  which 
lie  has  to  contend  in  New  England  is  drought. 
That  his  grain  with  which  he  seeds  in  the  saving 
is  ready  for  harvest  at  a  season  when  drought  is 
most  likely  to  ensue.  That  during  the  growth  of 
the  grain,  the  blades  of  grass  are  kept  from  mak- 
ii|g  mijich  if  any  progress ;  the  shade  of  the  grain 
rendering  them  weak  and  tender.  That  the  remov- 
al of  the  grain  at  once  exposes  these  feeble  plants 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  an  almost  verUcal  son, 
which  withers  and  bum  them  up  beyond  recovery. 
The  ereater  portion  of  these  plants  are  so  small  at 
the  time  of  harvesting  the  grain,  that  they  escape 
the  too  often  casual  observation  of  the  farmer^nd 
when  the  sun  has  burned  them  up,  he  concludes 
the  seed  was  wortliless,  and  forthwith  blames  the 
seedsman  for  the  failure  of  his  crop.  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  thus  annually  lost  in  Massa- 
chusetts fdone.  I  have  tried  this  mode  of  seeding, 
and  am  satisfied  that  it  is  altogether  too  hazardous 
an  operation  to  be  tried  the  second  time.  Fall 
seeding,  too,  if  left  undone  later  than  the  first  of 
September,  is  also  dangerons,  both  from  early  and 
late  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground,  which 
destroys  the  plant  in  its  weak  and  feeble  hold  up- 
ah  the  soil.  Summer  «eding  at  the  last  hoeing 
6f  com  is  in  favor  with  many  fhrmers,  but  this 
method  of  seeding,  has  always  appeared  to  me,  to 
be  a  riovenly  mode  of  farming — ^pevhaps  not  neces- 
■trilyso,  if  sulBaent  pains,  were  taken  to  keep 
the  gnmnd  level,  and  to  cut  up  the  com  below 
the  surface,  which  is  seldom  done. 

Last  season  I  determined  to  seed  down  in  Aucust 
having  taken  a  crop  of  oats  from  the  1  md,  it  hav- 
mg  been  planted  two  vears  with  com ;  having 
harvested  the  oats  whicn  stood  a  few  days  longer 
than  was  desirable,  I  earted  on  ten  ox  cart  loads 
6f  good  bam-yard  compost  to  the  acre,  plowed  it 
in,  harrowed  and  sowed  herds  grass,  rea  top  and 
dover.  In  a  few  days  the  land  was  well  covered 
with  a  second  crop  of  oats  from  the  seed  scattered 
in  the  process  of  harrestine,  the  grass  eame  up 
inely  and  the  field  mreeented  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
peaTanee.  By  the  first  of  October  tftie  oats  had 
g^t  up  a  foot  b!gh.  I  turned  mj  milch  cows  in  for 
one  hour  a  day  at  first,  and  when  pardy  fed  off, 
prolonged  their  stay  to  two  hours.  Such  a  field 
of  green  fbdder,  at  sndi  a  time,  proved  a  valua- 
bli  acquisition.  The  grass  continued  to  thrive,and 
now  presents  a  very  promising  appearance.    The 


oat  stubble  left  in  the  fall,  has,  I  believe,  been 
no  unimportant  protection  to  the  young  grass 
roots  through  a  hard  winter. 

So  h^ly  satisfactorr  was  (his  operation,  that  I 
shaU  pursue  it  again  this  season — sowing  about 
two  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  with  my  gnus 
seed.  The  advanta^,  I  deem  to  be  thro^-fold. 
First,  if  vour  seed  is  good,  vou  will  be  sure  of  not 
loans  it  oy  drought  or  early  frosts ;  secondly,  it 
aflforSB  an  economical  opportunity  of  applying  a 
little  fresh  food  for  the  support  of  joni  future 


crops,  thus  lajring  tha  land  to  grass  m  such  goo4 
heart,  that  if  it  Ess  *heen  dealt  with  properly  in 
its  previous  cultivation,  it  will  need  no  top-dress- 
ing (which  in  mv  humble  judgment  is  a  most  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  manure,  except  upon 
low,  wet  lands)  until  it  is  aijun  taken  up  for  cul- 
tivation. And,  lastly,  it  gives  you  a  fine  crop 
of  green  fodder  at  a  season  when  it  is  greatly 
needed.  *•  a.  s. 

Wesibaro\  Ajnil,  1854. 

RxMARKS. — ^The  subject  discussed  above,  is  an 
important  one,  and  we  think  suggaations  may  ba 
found  in  this  article  worthy  of  careAiI  oonadem- 
tion,  as  great  losses  are  annually  expeii<Aicod  in 
laying  down  lands  to  grass. 


For  IA«  New  Englamd  Fmrmer. 

SXPSRIKEIRS,  STOCK,  COKV,  fte. 

Mb.  Brown  : — ^The  assignment  of  subjects  for 
experiments  bv  the  Concord  Club,  as  presented  in 
your  paper  this  morning,  is  admirable.  Let  each 
of  those  who  engage  in  these  experiments,  make 
an  exact  minute  of  their  operations,  at  the  time ; 
and  let  the  committee  who  assigned  the  subieets, 
have  an  eye  to  the  several  parcels  under  cultiva- 
tion, at  least  once  a  month  ;  and  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation will  accumulate,  of  more  value  than  is 
ordinarily  presented  in  the  report  of  any  of  our 
societies. 

The  butter  products  of  your  neighbor's  Devon 
stock  should  no  longer  be  questioned — rince  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Hobart's  native  stock  has  done 
tvoehe  per  cent,  better  than  his,  on  ordinarv  feed, 
alone.  Farmers  should  learn  from  these,  and  other 
facts  recently  given  to  the  public,  that  by  proper 
care,  in  selecting  coWS  for  the  making  of  butter, 
that  doable  the  quantity  of  butter  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  quanCty  of  milk,  and  generally,  I 
believe,  the  less  the  gtianUty  of  milk  from  which 
the  cream  arises,  the  better  the  quality  of  the 
butter. 

The  well  drawn  statemoit  of  the  farmer  of  Pel^ 
ham  shows  that  there  is  a  profit  in  mvring  In- 
dian com,  at  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  yield 
is  double  this,  as  has,  heen  the  present  season,  by 
several  cultivators  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  one 
rising  as  high  as  129  bushels  to  the  acre— it  proves, 
that  com  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  useful,  but 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops,  that  can  be  grown. 
A  careful  analysis  of  these  statements  vrill  show 
that  where  the  hills  were  about  two  feet  apart, 
four  stalks  in  a  hill,  or  owe  Mtatk  to  each  s^are 
foot  of  land^  the  largest  prodnctww  grown.  ^Some 
excelrant  snggeatitas  on  Ibe  giomag  9€  ^-^"^-^ 
com  have  recently  appeand  ffOM  the 
farmer"  of  Pembroka,  and  the  *%onndv 
farmer"  of  Warner.    Thera  oan  be  littie  faaMid 
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hk  following  the  instractioni  of  mwh  men.  Their 
loekB  have  whitened  in  the  eemoe;  and  although 
the  energies  of  thdr  moeoleBmay  (alter,  theeaergy 
of  their  minds  is  uiimpaued*  ^ 

m* r  C*«  JfetD  mngltnd  Vanntr. 

OOQiKED  AHS  XIHCpOXES  FOOD. 

Mr.  Bbowh: — ^The  oom«ani«ati<m  from  Mr> 
Howe,  in  the  N,  E.  Parmer  of  18th  insk,  is  cer* 
tainlv  an  important  one,]aaflBi«eh  as  the  wty  ae- 
«iirate  and  oonclosiye  experiment  with  tmcdoked 
meal,  for  the  feeding  of  swine,  goes  very  far  to 
«etahlish  the  queetion  that  it  is  heiter  than  o^ked; 
a  question  which  has  been  very  mueh  debated. 
It  eontrayenes  the  ^erally  reoeived  opinions  and 
{nmoticeofmostiaiseisof  pork. 

I  wish  Mr,  Howe,  or  some  other  extensive  far- 
mer, would  extend  the  experiment  to  the  various 
other  articles,  which  are  usually  fed  to  swine. 
Tke  ezpeose  and  labor  of  oookia^  food  for  swine, 
OS  usually  practised,  is  no  small  item  in  the  cost, 
more  eqpeomlly  for  small  farmers.  I  shall  never 
Mieve,  till  I  see  some  satisfieustory  experiment,  that 
the  food  for  swin^  or  other  stock,  requires  to  be 
looked  in  order  to  be  eaten  bv^  them,  or  that  the 

rrocesB  of  cooking  imparts  aoditional  nutriment, 
should  rather  expect  that  the  process  of  oook- 
Ing  might  dissipate,  by  evaporation,  some  of  the 
essential  properties  of  the  artides  cooked. 

The  boiling  or  steaming  of  hay  and  straw, 
which  has  been  heretofore  su^eested  and  recom- 
mended, seems  to  me  to  be  a  vnhl  fancy. 

Shall  we  undertake  to  pamper  the  appetites  of 
«ur  oows  and  horses  with  all  the  re6nements  of  a 
French  cook  ?  Man  departs  from  the  orinnal  in- 
tentions of  nature,  by  calling  to  his  aid  Sie  vari- 
ous processes  of  the  culinary  art.  The  more  plain 
And  simple  his  food,  the  more  perfect  b  man,  in 
«Jl  the  essential  attributes  of  his  nature.  Those 
^ho  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  a  pampered  ap- 
petite are  not  the  most  efficient  members  of  the 
community,  and  the  direct  tendency  is  to  deprecia- 
tion ;  hence,  the  continued  revolutions  in  the  so-' 
(dal  relations  of  society— the  lesser  indulgent 
classes  £0  up  while  the  more  luxurious  go  down. 
The  rich  cannot  renst  the  temptation  to  ease  and 
indulgence  which  their  riches  give  to  them,  and  by 
which  they  are  enervated  and,  consequently  de- 
fend in  the  scale  of  their  social  relations. 

I  had  written  thus  much  before  seeing  the 
tide  from  Mr.  W^xook^  of  Vermont,  in  your 
last.  He  has  given  us  a  very  valoaUe  oommuni- 
«atioi|,  on  the  management  and  feeding  of  swine, 
and  of  the  amount  of  pork  made  by  a  bnshd  of 
«ooked  Indian  meal,  which  he  thinks  is  better 
than  ioioxferf  oeal.  This  iaai  variaaoe  with  the 
«xperienoe  of  Mr.  Howe,  who  made  a  pretty  fair 
experiment  with  five  pigti. 

As  has  been  before  said,  4oes  the  cooking  add 
anything  to  the  material  stuff! 

I  do  not  know  hot  swine  or  other  «tock  might 
eat  a  little  more  of  some  food^  when  oooked«  than 
when  not,  or  when  mashed  up  with  the  more  pal- 
atable, might  take  some  articles  which  they  would 
refuse  when  given  alone.  But  then  it  becomes  a 
qnestiim  whether  these  artides  whidi  would  be 
rsfasedakne,  afford  much  appropriate  nourish- 
Mot.  The  Aotbor  of  naturo  has  gives  them  in- 
•ttneis  to  diecrimii^hte  betwemi  what  is  suitable 
iaii  their  support  and  what  is  not 


The  ftmera  wmit  an  experiment  made  whSok 
shall  dedde  for  them  titis  question,  because  if 
nothing  is  gained,  the  expense  of  boile^,  fuel  and 
much  labor  will  be  saved. 

I  wish  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Holbrook,  or  some  otb- 
er  extensive  raiser  of  pork,  woiJd  institute  a  &ir 
and  careful  experiment,  and  give  us  small  faimeis 
the  benefit  of  it. 

So  fiur  as  my  experience  has  been,  and  the  ei^ 
perienoe  of  man^  good  farmers,  whom  1  have  con^ 
suited,  the  j^ractice  of  feecBng  swine  with  all  the 
common  articles  raised  upon  the  fhnn,  without 
cooking,  has  been  punned  with  success.     The 

Sains,  moet  roots  and  fruits  are  readily  eaten,  in 
dr  natural  state. 

If  there  are  some  which  swine  refuse,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  are  more  suitable  for  some  ether  kinds 
of  farm  stock,  and  would  not  do  swine  much 
good  if  they  were  forced  to  eat  tidem.  M> 

TopsJieU,  March  28, 1854. 


SBITDra  OIIT  CABBAGE,  TOMATO, 
AHD  OTHEB  PLAXTS. 

Last  Sfsring  we  saw  a  fiirmer  setting  ont  a  hui^ 
died  cabbi^  plants  in  the  following  manner.  The 
plants  were  pulled  up  from  the  seed  bed  without 
loosening  the  ground  around  then,  and  as  this 
was  pretty  compact,  three-fourths  of  the  fibrous 
roots  were  broken  off.  He  then  made  a  round 
hole  with  a  stick  about  half  an  moh  in  diameter, 
thrust  in  the  plant,  dropped  in  earth  to  fill  up  the 
hole,  paeked  it  down,  poured  on  a  considerable 
quantitnr  of  water,  and  then  covered  up  the  plants 
wi%  a  Durdock  leaf  te  keep  off  the  sun's  rays,  and 
left  them  to  srow  as  best  they  could;  We  reqoes- 
ted  the  privilege  of  setting  out  twenty  plants  for 
him,  and  proceeded  thus : 

First,  wo  went  to  the  seed  bed,  and  with  a  flat 
stick  k)osened  and  lifted  up  a  quantity  of  dirt  a- 
round  the  roots,  taking  care  to  break  very  ftw  of 
the  most  ddicate  fibres.  We  next  went  to  the 
cabbage  ground,  and  with  a  hoe  prepared  a  place 
for^each  plant  by  mdlowing  and  pulveridnff  the 
earth  seveM  inclies  in  diameter.  We  sooopcd  out 
a  large  hole  with  the  hand,  deep  enoftgh  for  a 
fik&t,  and  sot  it  in  OMsfolly,  with  eensiderabls 
Toooe  earth  etill  dinging  to  it.  The  roots  were 
left  epxoad  out  jost  as  they  had  |;rowii,  finely  pnl- 
verisoi  soil  was  then  sprinkled  m  to  M  np  the 
hole,  a«d  earef  ally  pressed  down  around  the  plant. 
We  thea  added  about  half  a  pint  of  filthy  water 
from  the  swill-pail,  aad  requested  that  the  pUmts 
dbould  he  left  without  any  proteetiag  covering. 
Our  fitzwer  friend  said  he  could  never  ^nd  so 
mnoh  time  with  a  few  plants.  But  mark  the  re- 
sult. 

During  the  latter  pari  of  summer  we  visited  the 
'^cabbiw  p»^7"  «i»d  fi>and  thatof  the  20  plants, 
one  bad  been  injured  by  a  carelesB  blow  from  the 
toe,  and  one  had  grown  feebly,  while  seventeen  of 
them  bore  large,  Mlid  heads  of  cabbage.  Of  the 
eighty  other  plants  set  oAt  at  the  same  time  in 
timsamo  sdl^  &&^&m  only  had  large  heads,  twenr 
ty-nino  bore  heads  of  nMoiom  siae,  fourteen  liad 
bacety  Uvod  and  were  AOt  worth  harvesting,  while 
tweaty-two  had  not  survived  the  traaqtUnting. 

The  next  best  preferable  method  we  know  of  to 
«et  ont  cabbages  is,  to  first  grmUtbnm.'^Anmom 
AgfktiUwrt.   . 


than  eighty 
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For  tk9  iffw  Emgkmd  ¥mmtr. 

LITSUS  If  ATUS2B. 

Friend  Bbown: — ^Knowing  tlmt  you  take  a 
deep  interest  in  all  the  proouctioDS  of  natare, 
whether  natural  or  unnatural — ^normal  or  abnor- 
mal, I  will  giye  jou  an  account  of  what  I  have 
met  with,  which  seems  to  partake  of  the  Lusus 
Nahirtt  Imprimis,  Near  the  Crystal  Palace,  in 
New  York,  a  pair  of  oxen  were  exhibited,  said  to 
weigh  9000  pounds.  They  came  from  the  fertile 
West,  where  animals  and  Te^taUes,  having  abun- 
dance of  room  and  no  lack  of  nutriment,  seem  dis 
posed  to  expand  themselyes.  The  keeper  said  they 
had  been  aoonstomed  to  hard  work  till  within  one 
yeav.  He  thoajdit  they  had  some  Durham  blood, 
but  mostly  natiTC.  What  a  contrast  between 
these  noble  lookme  animals,  and  the  little  rats, 
we  often  meet  with  in  some  portions  of  our  coun- 
try, which  become  venerable  with  age,  before 
they  acquire  saflicient  size  and  strength  to  sustain 
a  yoke! 

What  man  ha9  done,  man  may  do.  Every  fiir- 
mer  may  raise  good  cattle ;  he  may  not  make 
them  all  weigh  forty-five  hundred  pixmds  each, 
but  'twould  be  well  if  he  were  to  aim  at  it. 

There  waa  also  a  Shetland  cow,  ^ht  jean  old, 
and  but  tlnrty  inches  high.  By  her  side  was  a 
calf  nineteen  months  old,  not  yet  weaned,  nor  hav 
ins  had  a  calf,  though  gwing  miik.  This  calf  was 
huf  Ayrshire,  and  somewhat  larger  than  its  moth- 
er. Here  is  a  case  for  dnirymen  and  phyaolo- 
gists. 

There  wete  also  Bakewell  sheep  with  wool  full 
three  feet  loi^.  Query.— Whv  does  not  wool,,  like 
the  covering  of  other  animals,  fall  off  when»  it 
ceases  to  be  needed  and  becomes  a  burthen  1 

Last  of  all  was  a  Jewish  abomination — a  piff, 
one-fourth  Berkshire,  three-fourths  natiye,  weigh- 
ia§  fourteen  hunirdd  and  seven  pounds.  Among 
the  Irish  tenantry,  the  pig,  being  set  apart  for  the 
payment  of  taxes,  is  called  the  ''Rent-payer,"  or 
the  <'Rent ;" — such  a  '*pig"  at  the  present  prices 
of  «>rk  would  pay  the  rent  of  a  larger  estate  than 
an  Irish  potato  patch. 

But  obesity  and  monstrosity  are  not  confined  to 
the  brute  creation. 

Ool.  Wood,  of  OinciDnati«  hM  now  on  exhibi- 
tion in  this  city  some  rave  (neoimeDB  of  hnnanity, 
—which  prove  oonelonvefy  tiiat  thcK  are  ex- 
tremes in  hmnem  nature. 

It  is  a  common  remark  tiiat  Miss,  or  Mrs.  So- 
and-eo,  is  a  great  lady.  Now  the  greenest  lady 
liTing,Ool.  Wood  says,  is  Mis.  Sehol^,  a  nativeof 
New  Jener,  now  a  resident  of  Ohio.  She  weighs 
secen  hundred  end  sixtyfour  pounds;  one  hun- 
dredand  fifty  pounds  move  tnan  the  celebrated 
Daniel  Lamliert.  Her  naked  arm  measures  three 
feet  and  two  inches,  and  her  waist  nine  feet  and 
a  half.  Thily  her  huflbaad  has  his  arms  fiiU,  if 
not  his  basket  fiill  of  blessings.  Mis.  S.  has  a 
good  eountBBaaoe,  is  h%^ly  intelligent,  and  ecm- 
verses  with  freedom  and  neat  pronrielrf.  She  is 
of  German  deseent;  akjBhn  gnwdnither  wei^^ 
more  than  fimr  hundred  pounds ;  has  two  sisters 
who  wdgh  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  eaeh ; 
and  a  brother  who  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  She  has  alvrays  enjoyed  good  health,  eats 
po  more  food  than  other  people,  and  much  less 
than  adwarf  who  asoompsaies  her,  and  is  butthii^ 
j^  inches  in  h<»ght.  She  has  tried,  by  dietii^(  and 


hj  medical  treatment,  to  reduoe  her  weigl^t— but 
without  success.  Next  in  this  gioun,  is  Miss 
Richardson,  of  Alstead,  N.  H.  She  u  nineteen 
years  old,  and  weij^hs  nx  hundred  and  sevenfy- 
four  pounds;  which  )s  nxty-foor  pounds  more 
than  the  great  EngUah  ptoki  weighed.  The  moth- 
erof  Miss  B:  aoeompanies  her,  and  k  a  small  and 
loan  woman.  The  fiither  is  said  also  not  to  be 
aboYC  the  ordinary  size ;  she  rises  and  walks  with 
apparent  ease.  Mrs.  S.  cannot  rise  vrithout  assis- 
tance. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  New  Hampshire  pro- 
duces not  only  great  men,  but  great  women ;  and 
New  Jersey,  too,  may  boast  of  women  as  great  as 
any  other  sister  State. 

There  n  aho,  in  this  group,  Mrs.  EHen  Bngfff 
of  Ohio,  32  years  of  are,  the  mother  of  three  din- 
dren,  and  but  30  inches  in  height.  She  »  well 
proportxoned — ^verr  graceful  in  form — ^has  a  rood 
countenance,  ipeaks  English,  French,  and  tier- 
man,  dances  perfectly,  and  all  that. 

Now  have  not  I  proved  that  Nafture,  m  the 
world  of  matter,  plays  some  fkntastic  tricks  ?  And 
does  not  every  day's  obeervation  show,  that  in 
Bind  there  are  no  less  wonderful  vagaries? 

At  the  President's  levee,  on  Friday  evening  lastr 
I  witnessed  some  rare  spediUens  of  animated  na- 
ture without  paying  an  admission  fee. 

The  President  seemed  in  good  health  and  fhie 
spirits.  He  ccrtainlr  does  &e  honors  of  the  Ek- 
ecutive  mansion  with  ease  and  dignity. 

"rtie  assemblage  furnished  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  levelling  tendency  of  Republicanism.  Jammod 
into  the  famous  *' East  Room,  "side  by  side,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  were  representatives  of  eveiy 
grade  in  society.  Whigs,  Democrats,  Free  Soilers 
and  TJnionists, — ^Hards  and  Softs, — Hunkers  and 
ProCTcssives, — Liberals  and  Ram^pds,  military 
chieftains  and  soaplock  dandies, — gentlemen  and 
boors, — philosophers  and  dolts,  stately  matrons 
and  coy  maidens,  beauty  and  deformity,  pride 
and  humility,  wudom  and  folly.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  American  and  European,  all  hud- 
dled together,  cheek  by  jowl,  in  truly  democratic 
style. 

It  is  well  that  the  '^dear  people'^  have  access  to  ' 
thdr  rulers,  and  weB  would  it  be,  if  their  pru- 
dence should  keep  them  mindful  of  the  source 
whence  they  derive  their  power,  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  enactihsunrighteons  Daws. 

BaUimore,  Feb.  27, 1854.  b.  b.  h. 


8PBGIFI0  FBBTILIBDtS. 

We  would  suggest  to  oqjt  friends  whoare  about 
to  use  guano,  poudretto,  super-phosphate  of  lima, 
plaster,  salt,  salt-f  etre,  or  any  other  bigUy  ooor 
oentrated  manure,  to  omit,  in  all  cases,  the  appli- 
cation of  them  on  a  portion  of  the  same  field,  ao 
that  it  may  be  plainly  seen  whethsr  the  crop  is  . 
any  better  where  they  axeapplied  than  wheie  th^ 
are  not  It  is  <nily  through  theaad  aflbidedby 
such  experiments  that  we  shall  be  able  to  come 
to  satisfactory  concIusi<»8  as  to  their  vahie.  It  is 
very  important  for  us  to  know,  not  only  that  these 
manures  ere  valuable,  but  also  to  know  how  valu- 
able they  are,  in  oompaiison  with  the  comiBOii«^ 
manures  of  the  fhrm.    In  order  to  obtain  this 
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ftaoowledge,  we  muBt  not  only  grow  ^rops  nde  by 
Bide,  with  and  without  the  guano  or  other  fertil- 
izer, but  must  weigh  and  measure  the  crops  them- 
Belres,  grown  on  equal  portions  of  ground.  In 
Buoh  a  proceas  we  can  obtain  Taluable  results, 
whether  &Toiable  or  nnfovorable. 

We  agree  with  the  Ammam  Agria^imrist,  that, 
''in  applying  commercial  super-phosphate,  which 
Is  in  a  finelj-divided  state,  we  do  not  think  it  nec- 
essary to  mix  it  witli  any  other  substance,  unless 
it  is  to  ooBie  diieeHy  in<xmtaiOt  with  the  seed.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  should  be  well  mixed  preyiously, 
with  a  considerable  quaniaty  of  muck^  or  rich 
earth,  or  even  with  loam. 

^''It  is  hardly  woith  while  te  app^  less  than  200 
lbs.  to  an  acre ;  on  poor  soils,  or  those  of  ordinary 
quality,  400  or  500  pounds  per  acre  would  not  be 
too  much.  We  prefer  the  latter  quantity  for  ex- 
perimental trials,  though  we  would  adyise  using 
different  quantities  on  adjacent  plots,  in  order  to 
better  mark  the  effects.  200  lbs.  per  acre  would 
only  allow  about  one  pound  to  218  square  feet, 
which  13  a  plot  a  little  less  than  15  feet  square. 
This  is  only  two-thirds  of  ao  ounce  to  a  square 
yard .  Double  this  quantity  would  be  little  enough 
from  which  to  judge  anything  of  its  effects." 


For  tht  JfTtw  Englamd  Farmtr^ 

THB  FLOWEBS  AND  THE  BIRSS. 

Friend  Brown  r--*-*  The  flowers  M)pesj-  on  the 
«arth ;  the  time  of  the  ringing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  veice  of  the  turtle  is  he&rd  in  our  land." 

So  Bang  the  great  monarch  of  Israel,  whose  eyes 
were  not  too  exalted  to  behold  the  beauties  of  na^ 
ture  and  the  exquisite  beauties  of  tiie  springtime 
thereof;  whose  ears  were  not  so  lofty  but  that  he 
oeukl  listeB,  mth  deUgbtful  praises,  to  the  neat 
Qod  who  made  bim,  to  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
beautiful  birds. 

The  splendid  garniture  of  periodical  birth,  has 
«gain  oome  to  beautify  the  earth,  the  blithe  birds 
have  returned,  bringing  their  sweet  minstrd^y 
with  them,  to  revisit  the  orchard,  the  meadow,  the 
fgarden  alid  the  wood.  Let  them  not  be  rinded 
as  unworthy  of  the^teetion  of  the  husbandman, 
and  beneath  his  notice ;  nay,  they  are  the  friends 
of  the  &tnier,  and  tba  oompanioBs  of  the  culUva- 
tor,  and  '<my  Father  made  them  ail." 

Let  not  the  modest  flowers  be  trodden  under 
ftot,  or  be  ^aased  by  as  a  thing  of  nought,  fmr 
they  are  beautiful ;  why  then,  ehoald  the  Ihrmer 
negleet  them  entfxely  t  Ratiiflr  let  him  cause  some 
Mder  to  bloom  with  beauty ;  the  aflbctions  will 
not  suffer  thereby,  the  heart  will  not  become  haid- 
^ened  by  such  labMmr ;  they  will  be  a  source  of  pleas-' 
tire  to  the  household,  and  wOI  catch  the  eye  of 
Hm  tmveller  psanng  by ;  in  shoii,  whese  the  tow- 
ers are  cultivated  and  loved  so  well^  stratagems 
andspoOBcaiiMareelydwelL  i.  s. 

4th  mo.y  1854. 

B^  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the. 
virtuous  than  association  with  the  guilty  who 
possess  amiable  and  attractive  quaHdes. 


tHE  THRIFTLB8S  FASMS&. 

*Stop  them  hogs — ^what  in  the the  rea- 
son you  didn't  patch  up  that  fence  better ,when  you 
were  about  k?  'Stu-boy,  'stu-boy— yank  'em^ 
'Kger,  lUl  lea»  'em  to  keep  out  of  the  garden ! 
Now  fix.  up  the  fence  and  keep  them  bens  out,  or 
you'll  ketch  it" 

Such  were  the  ejaoaiatioiis  of  Farmer  Tkrifl- 
less,  on  a  bright  May  morning,  when  the  hogp 
and  hens  for  the  hundredth  time  had  broken  into 
the  miserable  garden;  but  he  had  uttered  these 
words  as  mai\y  times  before^  and  the  scene  did 
not  disturb  his  equafedmity  so  muoh  but  that  he 
resumed  liis  seat  onier  the  dilapidated  psreh,  and 
began  to  charge  .his  eld  pipe  with  a  new  fill  of 
tobacco.  But  Us  poor  wife,  whose  sweet  looks  and 
sweetness  of  temper  had  been  sorely  tried  by  the 
confusion  which  had  reigned  supreme  about  hev 
for  many  years,  could  not  look  on  undiiAurbed. 
She  loved  order  and  quiet,  and  her  meek  and  gen- 
tle spirit  must  soon  leave  the  revels  of  creaking 
hinges  and  flapping  doors,  and  all  the  vrild  disor- 
der about  her,  for  the  un&turbod  realms  of  the 
peaeeiul  and  quiet  grave.  Her  last  entreaty  falls 
upon  the  ear  of  Farmer  ThrifUess  like  water  upon 
the  flinty  rock.  Young  Hercules,  with  his  club, 
and  Tom  Careless,  with  his  hammer,  were  des- 
patched in  the  words  with  which  we  commenced^ 
to  rout  the  enemy  and  rep<^  damages  1 

Now,  reader,  behold  them.  First,  the  house, 
the  Farmer,  and  hiis  poor,  over-worked,  hearts 
broken  wife, — ^the  patched  ham,— the  doors,— tho 
weathervane  and  the  roof;  the  stacks,  horse  and 
cattle  mingled  in  with  broken  wheels  and  other 
trumpery.  Then  in  the  for^;round  see  the  fight- 
ing cocks,  the  skeletons  of  diseased  cows  and  hogs ! 
See  Tom  cock  his  eye  and  scratch  his  head  in  be- 
holding the  youthful  Hercules  break  4ho  ribs  of 
the  hungry  pigs,  and  put  the  fowls  in  a  treneo- 
dous  flutter.  There  is  a  lift  and  trathlblnesB  in 
the  scene  too  sad  for  mirth,  ludicrous  as  It  is. 
Will  any  of  out  friends  confess  that  they  sat  for  the 
picture!  We  have  endeavored  to  improve  a  little 
upon  the  suggestion  of  our  eioellent  brother  of 
the  Penmykxtnki  Ftarm  Jtrntnedy  and  hope  to  re- 
ceive his  approval.  The  Fort  Wayne  Times  oome& 
to  our  aid,  too,  in  the  life-like  portrait  before  us 
Now  *'look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  that" 
which  we  shall  give  next  week,  and  judge  for 
yonrsdves  of  the  OMiIti  of  eaoh. 

The  thriftless  farmer  provides  no  shelter  fbr  his 
cattle  during  the  inclemency  of  the  vrinter ;  but 
permits  tl^  to  stand  sluvering  by  the  ride  of  a 
fence,  or  lie  in  the  snow,  as  best  suits  them. 

He  throws  their  fodder  on  the  ground,  or  in  the 
mud,  and  not  unfrequoitly  in  the  highway ;  by 
which  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  all  the  manure,iti 
wasted. 

He  grazes  his  meadows  in  fiJl  and  spring,  by 
which  they  are  gradually  exhausted  and  fEoaHy 
ruined: 
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Bib  fdnoes  are  old  and  poor— just  mich  b»  to 
let  his  neighbor  Seattle  break  kito^  his  fiekl,  and 
teach  hw  own  to  be  unraty  and  spoil  his  crop. 

He  neglects  to  keep  the  Manure  from  aroanc^ 
the  sills  of  his  bam — ^if  he  has  one— by  which 
they  are  preoMatarely  rotted^and  his  ban»  de- 
ftroyed. 

He  tills,  or  skims  orer  tho  surface  of  his  land, 
mntil  it  is  exhausted,  but  never  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  manure  or  clover  it.  for  the  fisst,  he  haer 
mo  time,  for  the  last  he  ^^is  not  able/' 

He  has  a  place  for  nothing,  and  nothing  isk  its 
ylaoor    He  ooosequently  wants  a  hoe  or  a  rake 


or  a  hammer,  vt  an  aogor,  bat  knows  not  whsea- 

to  find  them,  and  thus  loee» much  time. 

He  lorteiv  away  stormy  days  and  eyenings  whenr 
he  e^umld  be  repairing  his  utensils,  or  improying; 
his  mind  by  reading  useful  books  or  new^Miper. 

He  spends  nmeh  tfme  ja  towir,  at  the  comer  oT 
the  street,  or  in  the  "snake  holes,"  oompiaiBin^ 
of  hard  timea,  and  goea  home  in  iha  e?enkig, 
«*pretty  weB  fore." 

He  has  no  shed  for  his  ffrer  wood — consequently 
his  wife  IB  out  of  humor,  and  hisme&l^  out  of  sea* 
son. 

He  plaivtaafew  frail  trees, and  his oafetlefoatk*- 
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with  destroy  them, 
fruit." 


He  ^^has  no  luck  in  raising 


One-half  the  little  he  raises  i»  ^estfojed  by  his 
WB  or  his  nekhbow'  cattle. 

His  plow,  £aff,  lusd  othei  un alemeniv  lie  all 
wiBtei  m  tiie  field  where  Usat  usedV  and  just  as  he 
is  getting  in  a  hurry,  the  next  season,  h»  plow 
breaks,  because  it  was  not  housed  and  properly 
eared  for. 

Somebody's  hogs  break  in,  and  ^testfoy  his 
sarden,  be^uue  he  had  not  stopped  a  hole  ui  the 
fence,  that  he  ha4  been  intending  to  stop  for  a 
week. 

He  is  oflen  in  a  great  hurry,  but  will  stop  and 
talk  as  long  as  he  can  find  any  one  to  talk  with. 

His  has,  of  eourse,  little  money  ;  and  when  he 
must  raise  some  to  ]^y  his  taxes,  &o.»  he  tasBea  it 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  in  some  way  or  other,  by  pay- 
ing an  enormous  shave,  or  by  selling  his  scanty 
crop  when  prices  are  low. 

He  is  a  jrear  behind,  instead  of  being  a  year 
ahead  of  his  busineas— and  always  wiU  be. 

When  he  pays  a  debt,  it  is  at  the  end  of  an 
execution  ;  consequently  his  credit  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

He  buys  entirely  on  credit,  and  merchants  and 
an  others  with  whom  he  deals,  charge  him  twice 
or  thrice  the  profit  they  charzo  prompt  paymas- 
ters, and  are  anwillingto  seU  hun  goods  at  any 


cost.  He  baa  to  beg  and  promise,  and  promise  antf 
beg,  to  g^t  them  on  any  terms.  The  merchants 
dread  to  see  his  wife  come  into^  their  storesy  aai 
the  poor  woman  feels  depiessed  and  decraded. 

The  smoke  begins  to^  come  out  of  ms  ehimnejr 
late  of  a  winters  morning,  while  hia  cattle  ara 
sufibring  for  their  morning's  leed. 

Manure  lieainheapem  Eis stable;  his  hocMsait 
rough  and  unearned,  and  his  hamass  tiod  under 
then  feet. 

His  bars  and  gates  ara  broken,  his  boildii^uii- 
painted,  and  boards  and  shingles  ftJIin^  off—ha 
has  no  time  to  replace  them — the  .glass  la  out  of 
the  windowa^  and  the  holes  stopped  with  rags  ani 
oldhata. 

He  is  a  great  barrower  of  his  thrifty  n^hbor*a 
implements,  but  nerer  returns  the  bortofwed  artir 
de,  and  when  it  is  sent  for,  it  can't  be  found. 

He  isy  in  person,  a  great  sloren,  and  nerer  at^ 
tenda  public  worship,  or  if  ha  does  oocasionallT  da 
so,  he  eoofees  BQsakiiig  inwhentha  sarrioe  is  half 
oat. 

He  neglects  his  aooomta^  and  when  his  neighbor 
calls  to  settle  with  hiia,  has'  something  efaie  to  at- 
end  to. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  a  poor  fiirmer,  a  poor 
hosband,  a  poor  fiither,  a  poor  neighbor,  and  a 
poor  Ohristian. 
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XEB. 

In  oontrastwith  the  homestead  of  farmer  Shhck, 
already  presented,  we  now  give  a  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  re^dence  of  fimner  Thrift.  And 
what  ai)  atttaetke  home  it  is*  What  an  air  of 
MStecnaiid  comfort  perradss  the  boiMngs ;  efery 
board  is  tight,  and  eyerj  door  swings  true  to  ito 
plaee. '  No  broken  windows  or  dangling  gates,  no 
old  pots  or  pons,  no  old  carts  and  wheels,  mar  the 
I^Boeral  appearance  of  order  which  preyails.  What 


an  animated  scene  the fore-groand presents!  How 
stout  and  sleek  are  the  horses — how  vigorous  tb0 
men — how  appropriate  the  implements  thej  aie 
using !  Childiren,  reared  and  educated  in  suoh  a 
home,  will  carry  out  influences  with  them  to  mako 
the  world  a  better  and  happier  one.  And  then,  tp 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
JoutTialj  the  provident  and  thrifty  farmer  has 
three  rules  for  regulating  his  business,  which  he 
observes  himself  and  enforces  on  those  around  him, 
viz. :  to  do  every  thing  inthe  rig^t  time,  convert 
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everything  to  its  proper  use,  and  put  every  thing 
in  its  proper  place. 

He  buys  only  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  swine,  and  keeps  no  more  than 
he  can  keep  well,  either  in  summer  or  winter. 

He  always  drives  on  his  work  and  never  lets  his 
work  drive  him. 

His  animals  are  never  under  fed  or  over 
worked. 

His  outhouses,  wood-shed,  poultry  house,  p^ 
pen^  wagon  house,  spring  house,  and  com  crib 
are  nicely  whito^washed  or  painted  on  the  outride, 
and  kept  clean  and  neat  within. 

He  has  a  tool  house,  and  a  place  for  every  tool 
in  it,  which  may  be  wanted  for  any  Ordinaiy  farm 
purposes,  suoh  as  mending  implements,  making 
axe  or  hoe  or  fork  handles,  &c. ,  and  also  for  stow- 
ing carefully  avmy,  such  as  will  not  be  wanted  for 
another  season. 

He  has  sheds  around  his  ban-yard,  to  protect 
his  eattle  from  the  weather,  and  vrarm,  well  ven- 
tilated stables  for  his  cows  and  young  stock,  and 
also  a  cellar  or  shed,  to  protect  his  manure  heap. 

He  has  leaves  or  other  refuse  v^table  matter, 


together  with  soil  from  his  headlands,  convenient 
to  his  barn-yard,  to  compost  vrith  his  manure 
heap,  through  the  vrinter. 

He  does  not  allow  the  liquid  manure  to  escape 
into  the  nearest  stream,  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile 
from  his  bam-yard. 

His  bam,  and  sheds,  and  dwellings  are  all  sup- 
plied with  good  spouting. 

His  fences  are  always  in  good  order,  and  maia- 
teriaLi  for  repairing  or  lenewal,  are  coUeoted  ami 
made  during  winter.  , 

His  wood-shed  is  supplied  with  wood,  cut  in 
August,  always  one  year  ahead. 

His  wife  never  scolds,  because  she  never  has  oo> 
canon  to. 

Her  ceUar  and  pantry  are  always  supplied  with 
the  needful  raw  materiai,  which  she  works  up  in- 
to a  palatable  form  to  fill  up  vacuums  at  meal 
times. 

Heavy  bread,  c(dd  bu^wheat  cakes  and  randd 
butter  are  novelties  which  her  gude  man  and  the 
children  have  heard  tell  of  by  some  of  the  neigln 
bors,  but  have  never  seen. 

When  a  friend  or  two  calls  to  lodg^,  a  plate  of 
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good  ripe  Rambo  apples,  a  pitoher  of  cider,  and  a 
dish  of  boiled  ehestnats,  irebrougbtfordiacttsrion 
arouod  the  stove  of  an  evening. 

He  oonriders  it  a  datj  to  promote  the  circolation 
of  agricaltnral  papers,  and  has  saved  himself  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  by  following  the  advioe  of  the 
New  England  Farmer. 

His  crops  ore  always  equal,  and  often  better  than 
any  In  the  neighborhood,  and  are  kept  clear  of 
weeds. 

He  watdics  the  markets,  and  sells  his  crops  at 
the  highest  prices. 

He  makes  it  a  rule  always  to  spend  a  little  less 
than  he  makes. 

Himself  and  wife  are  both  industrious,  the  chil 
dren  are  brought  up  in  the  same  way,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  shoot  the  birds,  smoke  cigars  or  chew 
tobacco. 

He  buys  and  sells  on  the  cash  principle,  and 
thus  saves  himself  from  losses  and  bad  debts. 

He  has  a  large  fruit  orchard,  well  supplied 
with  every  variety  of  fruit  to  ripen  in  succession 

He  studies  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
farming,  has  cleared  oif  the  hist  $100  of  mortgage, 
and  is  seriously  talking  of  making  a  bid  for  his 
neighbor  Sloven's  farm,  which  is  up  at  Sheri£fB 
sale. 

He  goes  to  church  on  the  Sabbath,  minds  his 
religious  duties,  and  brings  up  his  childr^  to  do 
the  same,  lives  respected,  and  dies  regretted,  as  a 
useful  man  and  good  Christian. 


uve  plaster  to  tiie  exfoliated  part,  so  as  \o  protect 
it  from  the  action  of  the  elements.  Last  but  not 
least,  the  spring  birds  came  as  usual,  in  quite  a 
merry  mooa,  but  I  regret  to  say,  met  with  a  "cold 
reception"  from  the  elements;  a  violent  north- 
easter soon  dispersed  them,  and  I  fear  many  have 
perished — some  have  however  returned,  and  are 
to-day  "disooonins;  «weet  musio"  from  thetne* 
tops  to  all  those  who  are  &voied  with  the  ear. 
West  Keeney  N.H.,  April  22, 1854.        h.  b. 

Rescarks. — ^The  blue-birds  in  this  vicinity  were 
nearly  all  dispersed  or  destroyed  in  the  severe  storm 
which  occurred  here  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  and 
Monday  the  17th  of  April. 


For  tkB  Ntw  Shigland  Fwrtner. 

THESEA80H. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  season  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  even  so  throughout 
New  England,  is  cold  and  backward  almost  be- 
yond precedent;  the  mountains  of  ''Old  Cheshire" 
are  still  habited  in  their  garb  of  pure  white.  The 
cold  winds  whistle  among  the  leafless  trees,  under 
which  lie  the  snow  and  ice  piled  in  wild  confu- 
sion. The  snow  has  mostly  disappeared  in  the 
vales,  and  in  sunny  locations,  but  the  hills  and 
mountains  are  still  clothed  in  white.  There  are 
but  &.int  signs  j}£  returning  vegetation,  even  in 
pleasant  phices  ;  Ja^k  Frost  still  holds  sway  over 
all  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Winter  erain  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  intense  cold  of  spring, 
and  according  to  present  appearances  the  crop 
must  be  light — ^atill  it  may  yet  revive ;  the  powers 
of  nature  are  sometimes  healing,  and  the  mild 
breath  of  summer,  vrith  the  ''genial  shower,"  may 
agreeably  disappnoint  the  present  expectations  of 
Ihrmers  m  this  vicinity.  I  have  noticed  a  few  in- 
stances of  small  fruit  trees  bdng  slightly  injured 
by  unusual  accumuladons  of  ice  around  their 
trunks.  Just  above  the  eround  where  the  trees 
stood  in  an  unfavorable  location  and  were  not 
properly  banked  up,  the  ice  formed  by  continual 
thaws  during  the  winter,  and  followed  by  immedi- 
ate freesirg«  aqd  this  process  continued  late  into 
spring,  and  thus  by  compression  on  the*outer  bark 
of  the  tree  causing  it  to  peel  off.  All  such  trees 
may  be  saved  by  immediately  applying  any  adhe- 


STATEMEHT  OF  JOHN  H.  BOBIVSOV. 

Gektlkmen  :•— Herewith  I  send  a  statement  of 
the  yield  of  mUk  from  six  of  my  cows  for  the 
year  beginning  September  20th,  1852,  ending 
September  20th,  1853. 

I  have  selected  from  my  stock  such  as  I  intend- 
ed to  keep  the  entire  year ;  not,  however,  so  much 
with  reference,  to  their  milking  properties  at  any 
given  time  within  the  year,  as  vrith  the  view  of 
ascertaining  precisely  the  average  yield  per  day, 
through  the  year,  of  what  may  be  considered  good, 
fair  milkers. 

Two  of  them  calved  in  September,  1852 ;  two 
in  December,  and  two  in  January,  1853 ;  so  that 
it  will  be  seen  that  four  of  them  have  been  in 
milk  only  for  dght  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

The  whole  yield  has  been  16,653  gals.,  making 
an  avera^  for  each  cow  per  day  of  7  quarts,  1 
pint,  1  gill.  The  greatest  average  of  any  one  of 
the  six  has  been  9  quarts,  1  pint,  per  day  ;  and  the 
smallest  average  5  quarts,  1  pint ;  all  measured 
by  the  Beer  Measure,  about  tne  2(>th  day  of  each 
month,  and  a  memorandum  made  by  myself  of  the 
product  of  each  cow,  separately.  The  milk  vras 
delivered  for  the  Boston  market  at  an  average 
price  of  14oentB  per  gal.,  at  the  bam,  whieh 
would  amount  to  $582,82,  or  $97,13  for  each 
cow. 

The  feed  has  been,  in  the  winter,  the  best  of 
English  and  salt  hay  (half  o^^  each,)  vrith  half  a 
buSiel  of  brevrer's  grains  per  day  a  part  of  the 
time,  or,  instead  of  grainSt  half  a  peck  of  com 
and  oil  meal  soaked  in  water  twelve  hours  before 
feeding.  In  the  summer  and  fidl,  no  grain,  but 
^ood  pasturage,  with  a  plenty  of  green  com  fod- 
der. They  have  received  no  better  attention  than 
the  baUuice  of  my  stock,  all  haring  been  fed  with 
the  same  quantity  boA  in  the  same  way. 

My  rule  is.  when  feeding  from  the  bam,  to  have 
them  fed  and  milked  about  the  same  Ume  each 
day ;  say  hay  three  times,  grain  twice,  and  water 
three  times,  the  last  watering  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  which  I  consider  yery  important.  In 
vrinter  my  milch  covra  are  kept  for  the  most 
of  the  time  in  the  bam,  often,  in  very  cold  weath* 
er,  for  two  weeks  together. 

The  cost  of  keeping,  at  the  present  hiffh  price 
of  hay  and  jgnun,  may,  I  think,  be  put  down  at 
about  $2,25por  week,  from  November  to  June, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  at  50  cents ;  making  th« 
whole  cost  for  the  year  about  $75  per  head. 

As  such  a  differoice  of  opinion  prevuls  as  to 
the  average  yield  of  milk  from  a  stock  of  oows,  I 
have  ventured  to  present  somewhat  at  length  the 
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portioulum  herewith  ealmitteil,and  if  intheoj^in- 
ion  of  the  Commiitce  thej  are  considered  of  any 
importanoe,  thej  rnxj  be  disposed  of  in  such  iray 
M 18  jadged  best.       Very  reepectftilly , 

John  H.  BoBoraoar. 
DoreheHer^  Sept.  21, 1853. 

Trans.  Norfolk  Ag.  Society. 


For  IA«  JTtto  Xngtani  Warmer, 

SAVB  THE  MAH1TBE& 

Djur  Fabioek  :— Althoii^  I  am  not  a^  reg- 
ular reader  of  your  Talaable  paper,  yet  the  inter- 
est which  it  advocates  has  a  strong,  deep  hold  on 
my  affections.  And  tfaoueh  my  present  business, 
leads  me  in  an  entirely  cuflerent  channel,  still  I 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  that  time  when  I 
shall  throw  aside  the  cares  and  perplexidos  of 
tnide,  and  become  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  few 
acres  of  ]and,whereon  I  can  carry  out  a  few  of  the 
many  improyements  which  are  recommended  by 
your  valuable  journal.  I  was  born  and  bred  a 
farmer^  hut,  like  too  many  of  our  young  men,  I 
thought  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  if  I  was  only 
a  merchant.  But  after  four  years  experience,  1 
should  be  elad  to  leave  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  city  benind,  and  once  more  follow  the  plow. 

My  object  in  writing  these  lines,  is,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  to  the  formen  of  New  England,  on 
the  folly  of  wasting  the  manure  made  in  their 
yards  and  stables.  As  ready  money  and  good  credit 
IS  the  merchant's  capital^  so  is  good  manure  the 
farmer's  best  friend  wnd  capital;  which  if  judicious- 
ly applied,  will  cause  the  soil  to  bring  forth  an 
^hundred  fold,"  and  amply  rc^y  him  for  any  ex- 
tra trouble  or  expense  which  he  may  incur. 

To  the  farmersof  my  native  place  I  would  speak 
plainly  but  truly. 

One-half,  and  perhaps  more,  of  the  farmers  of 
that  town  have  water  runninz  in  an  aqueduct  in- 
to a  trough  or  cistern  in  their  yards,  while  few, 
if  any,  have  a  well  constructed  drain  to  carry  off 
the  surplus  vrater. 

hk  winter,  while  the  manure  is  frozen  hard,  it 
does  but  little  damage  if  the  water  runs  into,  or 
through  the  yard ;  but  when  spring  comes,  and 
the  manure  is  thawed  out  by  rains,  or  the  sun, 
then  it  does  do  damage^  and  much  more  too,  than 
our  farmers  are  aware  of. 

When  the  vmter  collects  in  the  yard,  the  first 
thing  done  by  the  owner  is  to  cut  a  ditch  through  the 
lowest  part  of  the  yard,  and  allow  the  water  to  run 
off,  thereby  losing  his  labor,  and  wasting  his  capi- 
tal. 

lirst.  By  allovring  the  water  to  run  through 
the  yard,  carrying  off  nearly  all  the  liauids  of  the 
manure.  Secondly.  When  the  sun  shmes  vrarm, 
the  manure  being  always  wet,  the  farmer  loses  by 
evaporation  a'great  part  of  the  ammonia^irhlch  by 
the  way  is  the  most  valuable  part. 

Now  I  would  ask,  if  it  would  not  be  much  bet- 
ter to  have  a  vrell  constructed  drain,  leading  from 
their  dstems  airay  from  their  yards  t  thereoy  re- 
taining the  whole  strength  of  the  manure,  and  do 
away  with  one  evil  at  least. 

Again.  Most  of  the  farmers  throw  the  manure 
from  their  stables,  where  it  is  left  to  the  action  of 
the  frost,  rain  and  sun,  until  it  is  frozen,  leached 
and  dried,  leaving  the  bulk,  but  the  strength  is 
gone.  • 

Now  I  ask  any  candid  minded  man,  if  it  would 


not  be  much  bettor  to  build  a  shed^at  comparatively 
small  cost,  over  his  stable  windows^so  as  to  effect- 
ually protect  the  manure  from  the  action  of  the 
elements,  and  allow  it  to  retain  its  full  strength. 
Another  improvement  would  be  to  cart  40  or  50 
loads  of  sand  under  the  shed,  and  spread  it  on  the 
stable  floor  two  or  three  times  a  week,  so  as  to  re- 
tain the  liquids,  and  then  mix  wiUi  the  manure 
throvm  from  the  stable.  One  year's  trial  vrill  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  H.  Stkatton,  Ja. 
Hartford,  1854. 

F^  ike  New  Engiamd  Farmer. 

BREAKIVO  8TEEB8. 

Ma.  Sditor  :— Having  used  many  diffsrent  pairs 
of  oxen,  I  have  many  times  found  the  neeesrity 
of  their  being  handy,  mneh  more  so  than  most 
oxen  are ;  for  it  is  many  times  inconvenieDt,  b> 
sides  being  expensive,  to  have  oxen  that  you  can- 
not use  anywnere,  without  some  one  to  go  by  the 
side  of  them ;  and  sometimes  it  is  naoessary  that 
thi^  should  be  very  handy,  especially  in  plowing, 
and  most  certainly  in  plowing  m  a  young  orohard, 
where  the  trees  have  oeen  set  but  a  short  time. 
As  the  saying  is,  it  is  hard  learning  old  dogs  new 
tricks,  and  I  think  it  is  something  so  with  old  ox« 
en.  As  tiiere  are  many  old  oxen  that  never  have 
been  taught  only  to  gee  and  go  ahead,  (unless  yoo 
are  at  the  ude  of  them  the  whole  of  the  time)  I 
think  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  bo  more 
pains  taken  to  have  them  thoroughly  broke, 
when  they  are  steers,  and  be  taught  what  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  know,  before  they  get 
to  be  six  or  seven  years  oM.  Many  people  who 
raise  cattle  to  sell  when  they  are  four  or  five 
years  old,  would  get  much  better  paid  for  them 
if  they  would  thoroughly  break  them  when  young, 
when  you  can  manage  them  more  to  your  wish. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  great  difference  inoattle  about 
learning  and  understanding.  I  would  recommend 
to  all  persons  having  steers,  not  to  place  too  much 
depenaenoe  in  their  bovs,  or  young  and  inexperi- 
enced hands  at  the  business,  tot  it  requires  judg- 
ment, and  a  ^ood  teamster,  to  break  or  handy  a 
pair  of  steers  in  first  rate  order.  p.  a. 

Baldufinville,  March  23,  1854. 


PLAHTIHO  SHALL  POTATOES. 

We  have  (^ven  no  little  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject for  many  yean,  and  have  settled  the  matter 
oonclusively  in  our  ovrn  minds,  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  plant  small  feed.  For  fifteen  yean  we 
pltmted  the  same  nameless  variety,  on  the  same 
soU,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  found  no  deteri- 
oration in  the  nuality  or  yield,  but  rathc^  an 
improvement.  We  have  invariably  thrown  out 
from  our  seed  all  potatoes  less  in  size  than' a  hen's, 
egg,  and  also  rcrie&ed  those  overgrown,  pithy,  or. 
irregular  shaped.  ^ 

In  some  mvorable  seasons,  and  on  particular 
soils,  those  purchasing  and  planting  the  small  po- 
tatoes whion  we  have  rejected,  have  raised  crops, 
equal  to  or  more  prolific  than  our  own ;  but  one 
year  with  another,  we  have  averaged  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  better  crops  of  good  potatoes,  than 
our  small  potato  neighbon. 

What  we  have  found  trueinr^rd  to  potatoes, 
vre  have  also,  by  long  practice,  proved  true  in  re- 
gard to  other  kmds  of  seed.    Our  plumpest  and 
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earlieBt  grains  have  always  been  reserved  for  prop- 
agation, and  our  neighbors  can  testify  that  our 
practice  has  been  attended  mith  good  results.-^ 
American  Agricukurist. 


THE  TWO  ABMIEB-*]nrBKBT8  AND 
BFASES. 

Time-honored  customs,  that  do  not  possess  the 
inherent  elements  of  substantial  utility,  must  give 
way  before  the  gsperal  improyement  among  man- 
kind. The  practice  of  keepipg  costly  stanmng  ar- 
mies, where  education  and  moral  innaence  should 
form  th0  great  safi^ard  of  society,  is  becoming  a 
natter  of  less  importance  now  than  in  the  wretoh- 
ed  days  of  feudalism.  The  following  remarks  from 
tlie  New  York  Eeonmnisi,  present  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  United  States  waz^rmy,  and  one  of 
the  peace-armies  in  our  Western  States: 

The  United  States  army  numbers  about  16,000 
nen,  and  they  cost  the  country  last  year,  $8,525,- 
240  for  nay,  subsistence,  clothing,  etc.  That  is  to 
say,  $820  dot  man,  or  if  we  deduct  the  militia 
expenses,  $200  per  man.  It  would  puade  any  one 
to  tell  of  what  service  were  those  men,  living  use- 
lessly in  barracks  and  old  forts,  eatine  three  meals 
per  day,  and  tumine  out  occasionafly  to  touch 
their  caps  to  their  dacers. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  army  numbers 
10,000  men  also,  and  they  receive  from  the  com- 
P^y  $3,700,000  per  annum,  in  return  for  which 
they  labor  ten  hours  per  day  upon  a  work,  that 
gradually  stretches  itself  through  the  most  fertile 
pkdns,  connectinjg  the  great  lakes  with  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  riyerB,and  ultimately  with  theGulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  relative  advantages  of  these  two  armies  to 
society  present  an  interesting  matter  for  study, 
and  are  graphically  sketched  bj  the  New  York 
Post. 

The  prospective  buildins  of  the  great  Central 
Railroad  of  Illinois  alone,  has  added  to  the  vrealth 
of  that  State,  in  the  appropriation  of  real  lands, 
the  sum  of  forty  millions,  within  a  strip  of  iMit 
twelve  miles  in  width,  and  the  actual  construction 
of  the  road  will  bring  to  a  ready  market  millions 
of  acres  of  land  now  owned  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, which,  were  the  road  not  constructed,  would 
lay  vraste  for  years  to  come.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment employs  ten  thousand  men  at  an  expense  of 
eight  millions  of  dolhus  to  carry  muskets.  The 
Central  Railroad  Company,  employing  ten  thous- 
9f»d  men  at  less  than  four  millions,  confers  a  vast 
property  on  the  State,  upon  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  upon  thousuidsof  farmers.  Year  after 
year  the  goyemment  spends  millions  of  dollars,  ef- 
fecting nothing,  and  resulting  in  nothing  but  the 
taming  loose  of  superannuated  soldietB,made  pau- 
pers by  a  life  of  idleness,  to  prey  upon  the  inldus- 
trious  the  remainder  of  their  existence, 

The  nUnoii  Company,  by  three  years  expendi- 
tures,  estoblishes  700  miles  of  rails  through  proli- 
fic &rms,  many  of  them  owned  by  the  persons 
whom  they  employed  to  huild  the  nwd-^nen  of 
industry,  vigor,  wealth  and  intelligence.  The 
United  States,  in  thirty  years,  have  spent  $200,- 
000,000,  enough  to  build  a  double  track  to  the 
Pacific,  and  they  have  nothing  to  show  for  the 
money  but  some  old  forts,  guns,  tattered  uniforms, 
•ttd  dsnoralised  veterans. 


AOBIOULTUBE  IH  EOTA  BCOTIJL 

Wo  arc  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Brown,  of  the 
firm  of  Bessonett  &  Brown,  Halifax,  for  a  printed 
account  of  the  *' Agricultural  Exhibition  of  Nova 
Scotia^'  in  October  last,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest--^me  7  io 
10,000  persons  attended  the  show,  and  the  stock, 
grain,  vegetables  and  articles  of  home  manufao» 
ture  were  numerous.  The  spirit  manif^ted  must 
woric  out  important  results  in  the  agricultural  op- 
erations of  the  Nova  Scotians.  The  words  below 
are  from  the  "Speaker's  Address,'^  whose  name 
is  notgiven.  Beside  this,  however,  several  excellent 
speeches  were  made  on  the  occasion. 

Look  around  upon  those  tables,  and  see  what  Nova 
Scotia  can  do  to  reward  the  industry  of  her  sons-^ 
here  are  proofs  of  luxurious  vegetation,  of  ^hich 
any  country  might  justly  be  proud ;  here  is  a  field 
for  generous  rivalry  which  will  advance  the  inter- 
ests  and  elevate  the  character  of  our  common  coun- 
try. Agriculture  is  no  mean  or  vul^r  pursuit- 
it  taxes  the  highest  efforts  of  the  intellect  and' 
brings  into  play  all  the  knowledge  which  science 
has  revealed  to  man .  Cross  the  Atlantic,  and  you 
will  find  the  farmers  of  the  Mother  country  not 
inferior  in  point  of  intelligence  to  any  people  in 
the  world.  There  you  will  find  the  noolest  and 
most  cultivated  minds  turning  from  the  pursuits 
of  the  Statesmen— or  law — or  physio— and  devo- 
ting themselves  to  husbandry;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  all  the  American  Presidents  who 
have  survived  the  toils  and  daneersof  that  eminent 
station, and  many  of  the  other  distinguished  public 
men  in  America  have  passed  the  evening  of^  their 
days  in  superintending  the  operations  of»  the 
plough*  In  our  own  country  fvming  is  gettiuff 
more  and  more  to  be  a  favorite  pursuit,  and  is 
attracting  the  regards  of  men  of  opulence  and  le»- 
ure. 

FARKE&8. 

Adam  was  a  farmer  while  yet  in  Paradise,  and 
after  his  fall,  commanded  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow. 

Job,  the  honest,  upright  and  patient,  was  a 
farmer,  and  his  endurance  has  passed  into  prov- 
erbs. 

Socrates  was  a  farmer,  and  yet  wedded  to  his 
calling  the  glory  of  his  immortal  philosophy. 

St.  Luke  was  a  farmer,  and  divides  with  Pro- 
metheus the  honor  of  sul^tii^  the  ox  for  the 
use  of  man. 

Cincinnatus  vras  a  fiurmer,  and  the  noblest  Ro- 
man of  them  all. 

Bums  was  a  farmer,  and  the  Muse  found  him 
at  the  plow,  and  filled  his  soul  with  poetry.   . 

Washington  was  a  farmer,  and  retired  from 
the  hieheet  earthly  station  to  ei:\joy  the  quiet  of 
rural  ufe,  and  present  to  the  world  a  spectacle 
of  human  greatness. 

To  these  names  may  be  added  a  host  of  others 
who  sought  peace  and  repose  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  mother  earth ;  the  enthusiastic  Lafayette ; 
the  steadfast  Pickering,  the  scholastic  Jefferson, 
the  fiery  Randolph,  all  round  an  Eldorado  of  con- 
solation from  life's  cares  and  troi^lcs,  in  the 
green  and  verdant  lawns  that  surrounded  their 
homesteads. 
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CLASSITICATIOH  OF  SOILS. 

The  want  of  Bomo  syetem  of  claasifying  Boils 
has  long  been.  felt.  The  arbitrary  t^ms  in  com- 
mon nee  conyej  no  definite  icieaof  the  sabjeot.  A 
miter  in  the  Parmer^ s  Magazine  recommends  a 
daaeification  baaed  on  analysis.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  aaj  that  this  mode  is  at  present  practica- 
ble, but  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  attention  "=- 
plan  is  as  follows  : 

1.  SUkeous  soils  y  containing  from  90  to  95  per 
eent.  of  sand.  These  would  be  divided,  on  the 
flame  principle,  into  blowing  sand,  coarse  sand 
good  agricultural  sand,  and  calcareous  sand. 

2.  Loamy  soils;  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  sand  sep- 
arable by  washing,  subdivided  into  coarse  sandy 
loam,  fine  sandy  mm.  rich  loam,  and  cakareous 
loam. 

3.  Ciayey  soils,  with  40  to  70  per  cent,  of  sand ; 
divided  into  clay  loam,  clay,  and  calcareous  clay. 

Each  of  these  soils,  termed  calcareous  sand, 
ealeareoufl  loam,  &c.,  contains  5  per  cent,  of 
lime. 

Marley  soils  constiiuto  a  fourth  group,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  lime  ranges  between  five  and 
twenty  per  cent. ,  and  are  divided  into  sandy  marls, 
loamy  marls,  and  clayey  marls. 

Calcareous  soils  contain  more  than  20  per  oent. 
of  lime.  They  arc  divided  into  sandy  calcareous, 
loamy  calcareous,  and  clayey  calcaref^us.  While 
in  calcareous  sands,  clays,  and  loams,  the  nropor- 
tion  of  loam  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  dif- 
ference of  composition  denoted  by  difference  of 
name,  is  similar  to  the  sulphates  and  sulphtVes  of 
chemical  nomenclature,  which  contain  different 
proportions  of  sulphuric  acid. 

According  to  the  quantity  of  pebbly  fragments 
jiclded  by  a  square  yard,  or  by  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
soil,  they  may  be  denominated  gravels ^  or  gravelly 
Spjads,  loams,  and  clays. 

Vegetable  soils  vary  from  the  common  garden 
mould,  which  contains  from  5  to  10  per  oent.  of 
ratable  matter,  to  the  peaty  soil,  in  which  the 
organic  matter  is  about  00  to  70  per  cent.  They 
wUl  be  vegetable  sands,  loams,  clays,  marls,  &c. 

Ck)nsidered  geologically,  soils  may  be  classed  in 
three  croups  : 

1.  Local  soils,  or  those  derived  exclusively  from 
the  delnis  of  the  rock  on  which  they  rest,  unmixed 
with  materials  of  other  rocks. 

2.  Erratic  soils,  containing  the  unmixed  mate- 
rials of  several,  and  in  many  cases  distinct  forma^ 
tions,  transported  by  currents  of  water  which,  at 
the  close  of  what  is  called  the  testary  period  of 
geoloigo,  acted  irre8pectiv<dy  of  the  present  lines  of 
araiiftbge  and  sea  levels. 

S.  AUuvial  soils ,  oemposed  of  finely  divided  mat- 
ter, transported  and  deposited  by  rivers  and  tidal 
currents,  in  subordination  to  the  existi 


and  lines  of  drainage. 
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AiTEmcAN  Flax  Growing.— The  American  Unen 
0)mpany,  composed  of  some  of  the  best  business 
firms  in  this  city,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Fall  River,  (their  mills  are  at  Fall  Kiver,)  have 
issued  a  circular  to  all  the  farmers  of  Amerina,  to 
encourage  them  to  grow  flax,  which  we  copy  in 
another  place  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 
The  Com{)any  Aimish  samples  with  prices  sAxed 
and  promise  to  pay  those  prices  for  all  the  flax  of- 
fered within  a  year ;  so  that  the  grower  has  noUi- 
ing  to  fear  from  an  over-stooked  market. 


The  American  linen  Company  has  expended 
over  $450,000,  and  expect  to  make  the  sum  over 
half  a  million,  in  completing  the  best  establishment 
in  the  world  for  spinning  and  weaving  fine  shirt- 
ings, sheetings,  table  linen,  and  goods  for  men's 
wear.  They  will  require  two  mUfions  of  povindfl 
of  lint,  and  hope  to  manufacture  from  naJf  to 
three-fourths  oi  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  per  annum ;  and  they  particularly  desire  to 
do  this  from  American  flax,  but  at  present  are  un- 
able to  procure  a  supply.  It  is  not  grown  in  the 
country.  Shall  this  be  said  another  year?  I%all 
it  be  said  that  a  country  of  such  an  unbounded 
extent  of  cheap  rich  soil  must  import  the  raw  flax 
for  its  own  manufacturing?  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Farmers,  prepare  your  ground  for  flax! 
— iV.  F.  Trilmne. 


For  the  Ifeuf  England.  FariMr, 

T£AHSACTIOHS  OE  THB  MIDBLESBX 
CO.  AGEICULTUSAL  SOCIETT, 

Fob  THB  Tbab  1858. 

Although,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  milch  cows,  this  society  **has 
gone  somewhat  over  its  time,"  it  has  now  ''come 
in ,"  with  a  production ,  full  grown  and  well  formed , 
which  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  a  model  for 
imitation. 

The  Report  on  farms,  and  the  statements  con- 
nected therewith,  using,  as  they  do,  the  right  words 
in  the  righ^  place,  neither  more  nor  lees,  are  well 
suited  to  confirm  our  long-cherished  impressions, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  modes,  in  which  agri- 
cultural societies  can  operate,  to  benefit  the  far- 
mer. Select  a  committee,  who  will  labor,  con 
amore,  and  go  into  all  the  towns  of  the  connlrf , 
and  visit  all  who  will  receive*  them,  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult,  in  any  of  our  towns,  to  find  ob- 
jects worthy  of  being  reported.  It  will  not  do  to 
vrait  for  claimants  to  come  forward  of  their  own 
motion — for  if  you  do,  the  chance  is,  that  many 
objects  most  worthy  will  bo  passed  without  notice. 
Real  merit  docs  not  protrude  itself — it  needs  to  be 
sought  out  by  those  who  have  discrimination  to 
dbtmguish  it,  and  independence  to  declare  truly 
what  they  find. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  ''butter  products*' 
of  this  region,  we  were  curious  to  observe  what 
the  "butter  committee"  would  say  of  the  ''butter 
stock"  of  the  County.  Their  report  affirms  all 
that  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Reed%  extraordinax^ 
Jersey  cow.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  of 
the  two  cows,  to  which  first  premiums  were  award- 
ed for  their  yield  of  butter,  four  quarts  of  the 
milk;  of  one  yielded  as  much  butter  as  sixteen 
quarts  of  the  milk  of  the  other.  This  is  a  difler- 
ence  that  would  justirjr  experiments,  to  ascertain 
the  principles  on  which  butter  is  made.  Wo 
learn  that  the  Exhibitions  by  this  Society  have 
been  permanently  located  at  Concord  ;  and  that 
oonyenient  acoommodations  have  been  provided  br 
the  generosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  This 
will  do,  so  long  as  the  border  towns  are  satisfied 
therewith ;  but  no  movement  should  be  made  to 
lesson  the  general  interest  in  the  operation  of  the 
Society,  or  to  provoke  inexpedient  subdivisionfi. 
Having  more  than  once  witno»ed  the  Exhibitions^ 
bv  this  file  leader  of  our  Countjr  Societies,  wear« 
pleased  to  find  it  going  ahead,  with  all  the  em 
of  youth.    May  its  prosperity  be  perpetual, 
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^y  the  young  men  of  other  counties  emulate  the 
A  and  intellij 


ma 

zeal  and  intelfigence  of  those  of  Middlesex 
April  24, 1854.  Essex, 


Remarks. — ^Residing  in  Middlesex  County  as 
we  do,  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  Middlesex  Society,  we  cannot  hdp  ex- 
pressing our  gratification,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  its  thanks,  for  the  commendations  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  one  who  has  been  himself  the 
honored  President  of  the  Essex  Society  for  many 
yean,  and  a  gentleman  whose  interest  in  the 
noble  cause  is  not  surpasBed  by  any. 


A  POX'S  BEVBHOE. 

A  resnoctablo  man  of  the  county  of  Mont^m- 
ery  resiaed  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  nver. 
One  day  he  went  to  a  bay  on  the  river,  to  shoot 
ducks  or  wild  geese.  When  he  came  to  the  river, 
ho  saw  six  geese  beyond  shot.  Ho  determined  to 
wait  for  them  to  approach  the  shore.  While  sit- 
ting there,  he  saw  a  fox  come  down  to  the  shore, 
and  stand  some,  time  and  obserye  the  geese.  At 
length  he  turned  and  went  into  the  woods,  and 
came  out  with  a  yezy  large  bunch  of  moss  in  his 
mouth.  He  then  entered  the  water  very  silently, 
sank  himself,  and  then  keeping  the  moss  above  the 
water,  himself  concealed,  he  floated  among  the 
geese.  Suddenly,  one  of  them  was  drawn  under 
the  water,  .and  the  fox  soon  appeared  on  the  shore 
with  the  goose  on  his  back,  lie  ascended  the 
bank,  and  found  a  hole  made  by  the  tearing  up 
of  a  tree.  This  hole  he  cleared ;  placed  in  the 
ffoose,  and  covered  it  with  great  care,  strewing 
leaves  over  it.  The  fox  then  left ;  and  while  he 
was  away  the  hunter  unburied  the  goose,  closed 
the  hole,  and  resolved  to  await  the  issue.  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  fox  returned  with  another 
fox  in  company.  They  went  directly  to  the  place 
where  the  goose  had  l>een  buried,  and  threw  out 
the  earth.  Ther  goose  could  not  be  found.  They 
stood  regarding  each  other  for  some  time,  when 
suddenly  the  second  fox  attacked  the  other  most 
fiariously,  as  if  offended  by  the  trick  of  his  friend 
During  the  battle' he  shot  them  hoth, -^Murray^s 
Creation, 

BLACK  WABT8— WHITEWASH. 
Black  warts  on  plum  trees  should  be  out  oat 
and  burned.  Should  they  re-appear,  repeat  the 
operation  till  the  evil  disappears.  But  this  course 
is  not  always  effectual.  We  knew  a  tobacco  chew- 
er  to  out  out  a  large  wart  on  a  plum  tree,  and  tak- 
ing the  quid  from  his  mouth,  warm  and  juioy, 
applied  it  to  the  wound,  and  on  that  spot  there 
was  no  gathering  of  the  wart  afterwards. 

VmiTEWASH. 

Remember  that  whitewash  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  world  to  promote  cleanliness  and 
health.  Old  buildings,  the  coverings  of  which 
may  not  be  worth  the  expense  of  a  coat  of  paint, 
and  which  are  so  unsightly  that  you  are  justly 
ashamed  of  them  in  their  present  condition,  may 
be  made  to  appear  almost  like  new  work  by  the 
application  of  a  fiow  coats  of  whitewash .    Fences 


around  the  house  should  be  washed  or  painted, 
also  the  interior  of  all  out-buildings,  bams,  sheds, 
hen-houses,  granaries,  &c.,  and  the  vralls  of  the 
cellar,  as  well  as  the  overhead  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  in  the  house.  A  liberal  use  of  this  sanita- 
xy  material  is  of  great  consequence ;  limebemga 
powerful  disinfector,  and  highly  efficacious  in  pro- 
moting health  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Pow- 
dered lime  sprinkled  over  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
after  the  roots  are  removed  in  the  spring,  and  re- 
peated occasionally  through  the  season  till  o<^ 
weather,  will  prevent  the  unpleasant  odor  ordina- 
rily engendered  by  warmth,  and  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere pure  and  sweet. 

SALT  Ain>  ASHBB  lOS  SHXIP. 

Have  a  trough  in  your  sheep  shed  or  pasture, 
and  keep  it  well  filled  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
ashes— one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  tho  lat- 
ter. 

CHARCOAL  FOR  BWIKl. 

Throw  to  your  swine,  occaaonally,  a  handful  of 
charcoal.  Breeding  sovra,  and  those  with  litters  of 
pigs,  will  not  only  eat  a  little  charcoal,  but  like  old 
bones,  and  will  sometimeB  eat  a  bit  of  lime  mortar 
as  large  as  a  hen^s  egg— they  should,  theref<we, 
come  to  the  ground  every  day. 


For  the  Ntw  England  Farmer. 

SHALL  I  EVOAOB  IB  FABHIHO? 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Dear  Sir,-^Beinff  a  subscriber 
and  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  and 
noticing  that  you  are  always  willing  to  answer 
the  many  questions  which  are  propo^  to  you,  1 
would  lixe  to  inquire  through  tbe  columns  of  vour 
paper,  if  a  young  man,  with  a  small  capital,  of 
say  eight  or  ten  hundred  dollars,  mav  aoVantage- 
ouslv  engage  in  farming  in  Massachusetts?  and 
in  what  mrt  of  the  State  could  he  best  locate,  tak- 
ing all  things  into  consideration?  If  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  some  of 
the  old  experienced  farmers  of  the  State,  whose 
names  we  often  see  in  the  Farmer,  would  {;ive 
this  subject  a  little  attention,  and  impart  a  bttle 
good  advice  on  this  subject,  you  will  no  doubt 
oblige  many  others  bende  myself.  b. 


Far  tht  JVcw  Bnghmi  FanMr. 

WHT  BO  CATTLE  EAT  THE  H0E8E 
XABUBBt 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  vrish  to  make  some  inquiry 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,,  in  regara  to 
cattle  eating  horse  manure.  Some  of  my  cattle 
seem  to  have  a  ravenous  appetite  for  it,  as  it  is 
thrown  into  the  bam  cellar.  I  diould  think  they 
would  eat  more  than  one  half  of  it. 

Is  it  a  natural  appetite,  or  do  they  eat  it  in 
platee  of  something  dse  wbM^  they  ought  to  have  ? 
Is  there  anything  lost  in  the  way  of  manure,  or  is 
there  something  gamed  in  the  wav  of  keeping? 
If  there  is  a  loss,  what  is  the  remedy !        d.  ▲. 

Wilton,  Apnn,  ISH. 
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Tor  tkM  Jfeio  England  Farmer. 

GXFAHO— PEITATE  COBAESPONDEHCE. 

,  N.  H  ,  April  28, 1854. 

HbnryP.  Frkkch,  Esq.:— My  Dear  Sir,— I  have 
bought  Bome  gttano;  what  shall  I  do  with  it,  and 
houf  shall  I  do  ifc  1  t  want  to  try  the  experiment 
np  here  in  the  oonntry,  as  I  8anpo|8e  its  principal 
nse  is  as  a  sort  of  genteel  city  fertilizer,  and  not 
adapted  to  the  ruml  regions.  I  want  to  try  it, 
on  some  com,  potatoes,  squashes,  cucumbers,  &c., 
and  I  Imow  no  more  about  it,  than  I  do  of  the  San- 
crit  language,  and  as  you  are  aufmt  in  the  matter, 
just  develop  your  resources,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
race,  and  tell  me  how  to  make  two  ears  of  com 
grow,  where  three  would  grow  without  it.  •  • 
Yours  tmly,  r.  x. 


Exeter,  N.  H,,  May  1,  1854. 
My  l)aAR.  Sir  : — ^I  am  much  at  a  loss  how  to 
reply  to  yours  of  the  28th  ultimo.  My  last  ood> 
verspktion  with  you  on  tho  subject  of  Agxicnlture, 
was,  I  think,  in  1852,  when  you  vrare  a  member  of 
the  iiew  HamuBhire  Legislature,  and  I,  as  a  pri- 
vate individual,  was  urgmg  the  propriety  of  some 
action  by  your  august  body,  in  aid  of  the  cause, 
ei^er  by  tho  appointment  of  a  Oommiasioner,  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  Aj^culture,  or  by  pecuni- 
ary a8Bi$tance  to  the  Societies.  ^ 

Your  views,  at  that  time,  coincided  with  those 
which  have  prevailed  for  some  years  amoi^  the 
farmers,  who  constitute  alwavs  a  majority  m  the 
Ii^;ii9lature  of  this  a^culturai  State.  Tou  verily 
bebevod,  that  scientific  forming  is  a  humbug ;  that 
while  in  all  other  pursuits,  advances  have  been 
constant! V  made,  and  men  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  diligent  research,  by  comparing  results,  by 
making  known  the  success  and  failure  of  their  cz- 
])eTiments,  by  meetings  for  discussion,  by  e^ibi- 
tions  of  their  prgduets,  by  imderstanding  accurate- 
ly the  nature  pf  the  8ub6j;(^nces  upon  which  they 
labor — ^you  verily  believed  thi^t  a  farmer's  father 
and  grandfather  are  the  only  valuable  authorities, 
and  that  <*  Che  traditions  of  ue  elders"  are  of  more 
weight,  than  all  tl^  laws  of  nature,  and  all  the 
Attainments  of  science.  In  short,  you  seemed  to 
believe,  with  Pogberry,  that  ''to bo  a  well  favored 
man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,"  but  thait  to  farm,  as 
well  as  "to  read  and  write,  comes  by  nature." 

And  thus  by  the  countenance,  which  educated 
men  like  yourself,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
have  given  to  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  men, 
against  the  value  of  accurate  knowledge,  in  this 
most  important  department,  our  ffood  old  Granite 
State,  wnich  stood  foremost  in  the  day  of  battle 
for  the  defence  of 'the  soil,  and  which  has  4one 
gloriausly  for  the  cause  of  education  in  her  com- 
.  mon  schools,  has  fallen  far  behind  her  sister 
Stateis  in  her  V^al  for  the  promotion  of  this  branch^ 
of  knowledge  and  while  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  and  Maine,  and  nearlv  all  the  other  States, 
are  appropriating  money  liberally  for  this  object, 
we  have  neither  a  Commissioner  nor  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture ;  and  not  one  cent  is  contributed  to  aid 
the  Coupty  Societies,  in  their  desperate  struggle 
with  poverty,  for  existence. 

But  now  you  beein  to  inouire,  whftt  you  shall 
do  with  giiano.  Adam  ana  Cain  knew  nothing 
about  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  our  great  granch 
fathers,  consequentlv,  left  no  traditiops  on  that 
9ubjef5t,4nd  you  really  feel  as  if  sometliing  may  be 


learnt,  even  about  fanning.  I  remember  an  an- 
ecdote about  a  farmer,  who  had  a  lawsuit,  and 
was  told  by  his  lawyer  that  he  had  filed  a  demur- 
rer in  his  case.  *'A  demurrer,"  said  the  farmer, 
''pray  tell  me,  Squire,  what  sort  of  a  thing  that 
is?"  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  an  explanation 
of  a  matter  so  abstruse,  and  the  lawyer  would  not 
attempt  it.  "Go  homi,"  said  he,  "my  good  fel- 
low, and  hoe  vour  com  and  potatoes,  and  feed 
your  cattle;  the  Almighty  never  intended  you 
should  understand  what  a  demurrer  is." 

Now,*my  dear  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  know 
exactly  what  a  demurrer  is,  but  I  have  serious 
doubts  whether  it  was  ever  designed  that  jou. 
should  know  anything  about  guano,  or  anvthing 
else  connected  with  agriculture.  If  it  had  been, 
you  would  not  in  this  last  half  of  this  enlightened 
nineteenth  century,  be  left  in  such  heathenish 
darkness,  as  to  imagine  that  anybody  could  in  a 
single  letter,  give  you  the  information  you  dedre. 
ot  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  requesting  me 
just  to  taker  the  trouble  to  inform  the  writ  er  the 
oest  mode  of  planting,  rearing,  pruning  and  cul- 
tivating an  orchard  ;  and  another  from  a  stran^r, 
who  said  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver 
an  address  before  an  agricultural  society,  and  as 
I  was  in  the  vray  of  vrriting  on  such  tonics,  re- 

? guested  me  to  suggest  to  him  a  subject  and  a  plan 
or  his  discourse,  and  such  remarks  as  might  be 
proper.  I  have  not  had  time  to  answer  theso  let- 
ters yet,  and  it  would  be  a  still  greater  task,  to 
undertake  the  education  of  a  ^wn  up  pupil,  on 
the  subject  of  guano.  My  advice  to»you,  is,  how- 
ever, to  commence  with  the  lost  five  volumes  of 
the  New  England  Farmer  &nd  read  all  the  arti- 
cles therein  contained,  on  the  subject.  Tou  wiQ 
find  no  less  than  ten  in  the  volume  for  1853.  Then 
read  what  you  find  in  the  Granite  Farmer  and 
Visitor  for  the  pwt  two  years, 

But  you  ought  to  be  more  thorough  than  thts^ 
and  make  yourself  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
constituent  elements  of  guano,  but  of  the  plants 
into  the  constitution  of  which,  you  intend  it  shaU 
enter.  Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry and  Geology,  is  a  capita)  work  for  you,  and 
Browne's  American  Muck  Book  contaiqs  a  chap- 
ter of  twelve  pages  on  Guano,  which  you  ought 
to  read  and  understand  before  you  use  an  ounce, 
Tou  would  do  well.  a]so,  to  review  Stockhardt's 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  which  you  probablv  stud- 
ied in  college  without  understanding  what  it 
meant. 

Tou  vrill,  also,  find  ia  the  appendix  to  the 
American  edition  of  Johnston  s  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  some  veiy  interesting  experiments  with 
guano  on  the  various  kinds  of  crops. 

Were  you  one  of  that  class  of  the  community, 
who  believe  that  there  is  some  advantage  in  knouh- 
ing  how  to  conduct  farming  operations,  who  read 
agricultural  papers  regularly,  who  are  members 
of  an  Agricultiiral  Society,  and  t^  Farmer's  Club, 
and  so  lettm  what  the  rest  of  the  world  discov- 
ered long  ago,  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  re- 
fer you  tQ  60  many  books ;  but  your  inquiries 
make  it  quite  certain  that  like  the  sood  lady  who 
visited  the  White  Mountains,  and  Torgot  to  look 
at  the  soeneiT,  you  have  spent  vour  life  in  a  coun- 
try fall  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  without  think* 
ing  to  acquire  it. 

Allow  me,  my  friend)  a  word  or  two  more  in 
condusion.     Should  you   pursue  your    present 
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idea  of  experimenting  "with  guano,  and  find  that 
from  jouT  Ignorance  of  its  properties  and  the  true 
modes  of  usmg  it,  your  com  never  sprouts,  and 
your  potatoes  do  not  come  up  till  dog  days,  1 
pray  you  do  not  pilblish  your  testimony  that  gua- 
no and  scientific  agriculture  have  both  proved 
humbugs,  just  as  ^ou  expected.  I  read  of  a  man 
once,  who  was  advised  to  try  salt  as  a  manure,  and 
he  did  try  it,  and  wrote  his  opinion  for  publica- 
tion in  an  agricultural  paper.  He  said  he  was 
satisfied  that  salt  did  more  hurt  than  good ;  that 
he  put  a  half  pint  into  each  hill  of  potatoes,  and 
half  of  them  never  grew  at  all,  and  those  that 
did  grow  came  to  nothing. 

Another  man,  who  tried  guano  on  his  cucum- 
bers, said  that  on  applying  it  one  morning  to  some 
hills  already  up,  the  vines  grew  so  fast  that  he 
was  obliged  to  run  to  get  out  of  their  way,  but 
they  kept  up  with  him  and  twined  round  his  le^s 
80  as  to  stop  him.  He  then  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  for  his  jack-knife,  with  which  to  cut  loose 
from  them,  and  found  there  a  cucumber  gone  to 
seed  f  Now,  if  you  expect  your  cucumbers  and 
squashes  to  grow  at  that  rate,  you  will  probably 
be  disappointed. 

Excuse  me  if  I  have  herein  addressed  you  as  a 
person  somewhat  unlearned  in  the  mysteries  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  manifest  from  the  foot  that  you 
do  not  state  in  your  letter  what  ^in^  of  guano  yon 
have  procured,  that  you  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence oetween  the  Peruvian  and  Saldanher  Bay 
guano,  although  the  first  contains  about  17  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  and  the  latter  about  IJ  per  cent., 
while  the  letter  contains  more  than  twice  as 
much  of  the  phosphates  as  the  former,  so  that 
they  are  about  as  much  alike  as  salt  and  salt 
petre. 

I  am  glad  to^  see  that  you  are  beginning  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  subject.  If  at  any  time 
I  can  be  o^  further  service  to  you  in  the  ** pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  I  hope  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  command  my  services. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration, 
yours  truly,  HInry  F.  French. 

R.  M.,  Esq. 

Storing  Ai»pl£s  in  dry  Sawdust. — I  have  a 
dark  closet  in  my  house,  or  rather  I  live  in  a  row 
with  windows  back  and  front.  The  house  is  four 
stories  high,  and  the  length  from  front  to  back  is  so 
great,  that  we  have  three  rooms  on  the  floor,  the 
centre  dark.  On  the  third  story  the  floors  are 
plaster,  and  I  find  the  temperature  so  even  that  I 
use  it  for  a  wine-store  in  preference  to  the  cellar, 
and  have  it  fitted  with  bins.  In  this  room  I  put 
some  hampers  of  apples  (like  pearmains.)  I  want- 
ed one  of  the  hampers  and  turned  the  apples  in  one 
of  the  binns,  amongst  the  dry  sawdust  (pine  saw- 
dust.) A  fortnight  ago  we  looked  at  them,  hav 
ing  used  up  the  others  gathered  at  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  tree,  all  of  which  were  much 
wrinkled,  but  on  taklne  those  off  and  from  among 
the  sawdust,  I  found  them  in  a  most  beautifid 
condition;  those  covered  with  sawdust  were  as 
plomp  and  fresh  as  when  gathered ;  while  those 
partially  buried  were  only  so  to  the  extent  covered 
with  the  sawdust,  the  upper  portions  being  wrink- 
led. 1  am  80  pleased  with  the  discovery,  that  I 
shall  pack  them  in  binns  next  year,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  keep  in  this  way  till  next  Ghrisi- 
"Ayr  {Scotland)  Advertiser, 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

HOETHEEV  FABMHTO. 

The  following  brief  account  of  farming  on  the 
*'Line"  was  written  at  my  request,  and  submitted 
to  me,  with  the  privilege  of  offering  it  for  publicar- 
tion,  *' entirely  on  my  own  responsibility/'  It 
is  at  your  service,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  think,  with 
me,  that  many  readers  of  the  Farmer  will  be  glad 
to  know  how  people  live  where  com  ripens  once  in 
four  years,  or  so,  where  apples  will  not  grow,  and 
where  a  snug  little  frost  every  month  in  the  year 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence.  My  brothers  object 
to  the  publication  of  their  statement,  on  the  grounds 
that  some  of  their  neighbors  are  better  farmers 
than  themselves ;  that  tliey  haveLUO  big  stories  to 
tell — ^nothing  to  brag  of,  at  all ;  that,  bc^nning 
the  world  entirely  empty-handed,  they  have  not 
even  **gota-^ing"  yet ;  and  that  by  putting  them- 
selves or  their  farm  <<into  the  papers,"  th^  shall 
exhibit  more  vanity  than  good  sense.  They  oon* 
sent  to  its  piiblication,  therefore,  only  on  condi- 
tion  that  the  editor  and  mvself  will  step  in  be- 
tween them  and  the  force  of  these  objections. 
Tours,  &c.,  s.  F. 

Winchester,  May,  1854. 


'  Situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Vermont, 
about  one-half  mile  west  of  Connecticut  river,  and 
extending  almost  to  Canada  line,  our  farm  conasts 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres ;  one  hun- 
dred acres  enclosed  as  a  mowing  field,  of  which  ten 
to  fifteen  are  cultivated  yearly  ;  one  hundred  acres 
pasturing,  and  the  remainder  woodland,  on  which 
are  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  maple  trees  suit- 
able for  "tappine,"  and  plenty  of  good  spruce  and 
hemlock  for  building,  fencing,  <fec.  We  purchased 
in  1849,  and  it  was  then  considered  to  be  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation,  for  this  section,  as  a  stock 
farm. 

The  amount  of  hay  out  in  1818  was  about  70 
tons ;  in  1843,  90  tons.  Of  grain  we  raised  in 
1852,  oats  600  busheb,  buckwheat  200 ;  in  185S, 
oats  250,  buckwheat  200  bushels.  Of  roots— last 
year  (1852)  potatoes  200  bushels,  (badly  rotted) 
turnips  200 ;  in  1853  about  as  many  potatoes,  (a 
very  light  crop,)  and  300  bushels  ruta-bagas  on 
one-half  acre.  Have  measured  and  fed  turnips 
and  buckwheat,  and  we  estimate  turnips  worth 
1^,  when  buckwheat  sells  at  40  to  42  cents,  and 
oats  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  for  feeding  raw  to 
shoats,  but  think  the  best  way  we  can  feed  tur* 
nips  is  to  cattle  in  winter  with  hay — say  to  oows, 
oxen,  and  calves;  calves  we  think  pay  best  fcft 
turnips.  Fall  before  last  we  cooked  turnips,  but 
could  not  see  much  advantage  in  it. 

The  ^reat  object  of  our  cultivation  here  is  the 
production  of  grass.  For  this  purpose  we  think 
the  best  course  is  to  keep  land  in  tillage  only  <»ie 
year.  Spread  on  manure,  30  to  40  l^s,  (of  35 
bushels,)  and  turn  over  the  svirard  in  the  spring, 
witha  farrow  seven  inches  deep,  harrow  thoroughly, 
sowing  the  grain  after  it  is  partly  harrowed ;  then 
bush  It  over,  after  which  grass  seed  is  sown,  and 
rolled,  which  sufficiently  covers  the  seed,  and 
leaves  a  smooth  surface  for  the  scythe.  For  pota- 
toes, land  thus  prepared  is  furrovred,  the  seed 
dropped,  and  covered  by  a  li^lit  furrow  turned 
ujpon  the  potatoes  from  each  sido  of  the  row ;  cul- 
tivated tvrioe,  with  very  little  hoeing,  as  few  weeds 
start  np  by  this  process,  and  we  find  band-hoeing 
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laborioas  and  cxpenBive.  But  our  Bprin^  here 
am  BO  riiort  that  we  cannot  do  it  all  in  this  way. 
So  we  plow  some  in  the  fall,  spread  the  manure 
on  the  furrows  in  the  spring,  and  harrow  it  in. 
Find  that  manure  used  in  this  way  makes  the  first 
Cfop  better  than  when  plowed  under,  but  does  not 
sustain  grass  as  long.  By  culHvating  only  one 
year,  and  plowing  under  the  manure  we  get  good 
crops  of  hay  from  fire  to  ten  years,  while  oats  in 
two  or  three  years  would  exhaust  the  manure  and 
soil  too.  The  land  we  plant  is  seeded  down  the 
second  year.  As  plenty  of  clover  grows  from 
seed  in  soil  or  manure,  we  generally  sow  only 
herdsgrass.  We  use  but  little  manure  as  top-dress- 
ing to  ^rass  land,  believing  it  more  economical  to 
{Aow  it  m. 

We  compost  manure  by  carting  into  the  yards 
one  hundred  or  more  loads  of  muck.  Although 
we  have  no  swamp  or  bog-meadow,  we  consioer 
ourselves  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the  best 
beds  of  muck  wo  were  ever  acquainted  with. 
About  one  hundred  acres  of  our  farm  is  what  is 
known  in  Vermont  as  **intervale^* — lying  on  Leach 
Stream,  near  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut 
river,  fiftjr  acres  of  which  are  annually  overflowed 
in  the  spring,  by  the  melting  of  the  great  body  of 
snow  that  accumulates  on  the  hills,  which  are  still 
oovered  by  primhiTe  forests,  and  frequently  in  the 
fiill  also.  In  the  depressions  of  this  low  laad  we 
find  Taluable  materials  for  manure.  The  <*b6d" 
from  which  we  are  now  supplied  is  nearly  circular, 
Bome  five  rods  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  deep  in  the 
oentre.  It  is  composed  apparently  of  y^table 
matter  entirely,  no  sand  or  grit  being  pereeptible. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  this  muck,  plowed  In  just 
as  it  came  from  the  bed,  has  been  distinctly  mr- 
oeptihle  after  twelve  suooessiye  mowings.  Oar 
xaogl^rs,  who  can  porohase  manure  at  the  yil- 
Idtfe,  one  mile  distant,  for  one  dollar  a  load,  ate 
willing  to  pay  us  twenfy-five  oeuts  a  load  for  oar 
mack,  and  say  they  can  make  manure  with  it  fluh 
tsr  and  cheaper  than  by  pardiaang  and  dmwing. 
In  the  fall  we  will  put  into  one  of  our  yards,  say. 


bani  bat  a  short  time  each  day ;  during  the  sam- 
mcr  twelve  cows  are  kept  in  the  yard  nights,  and 
in  the  fiill,  one  year  from  the  time  it  was  pat  In, 
and  with  no  additions  ezoept  the  droppings  of  the 
oattle,  we  have  a  compost  which  is  worth  more  for 
crops  than  stable  manure. 

Cmr  stock,  this  winter,  oonsift  of Mrsnteen  three- 
years  old  steers,  twelve  cows,  four  oxen,  and  three 
hones.  Sold  one  oow  a  few  days  rinoe  for  $52, 
and  reserve  her  calf.  We  give  our  eattle  a  «fod- 
dorine*'  in  the  morning  before  light ;  when  that  is 
licked  an  they  are  turned  into  the  yards,  and  iha 
atables  deaned ;  after  they  have  drank  and  aired 
themselves  the  cattle  are  pat  into  the  bam  and  fed. 
Just  before  nicht  they  are  again  let  oat,  and  the 
stebles  cleaned  for  the  nisht.  They  are  M  in  the 
eivcning.  Stock,  especially  yonng  oattle,  require 
more  care  here  than  in  milder  climates.    We  naye 


flooie  days  every  winter  when  ii  is  notsafil  to  lenve  many  cases  than  irrigation.    Jnraotieai  gsr 
onr  calves  m  the  yard  for  an  hour,  if  we  wonld 
not  have  their  feet  and  homs  jjxost  bitten.    This 


ywr  we  have  some  twelve  or  fourteen  tons  of  hay 
more  than  our  stock  will  oonsums.    Hay  is  worth 
ten  doUars,  which  is  high  for  this  place. 
Weem^y  both  oxen  and  ' 


for  hanling  manure,  wood  and  hay,  horses  and 
oxen  for  breakin^-up,  and  horses  K>r  raking  hay 
and  most  other  kinds  of  work. 

We  make  butter  and  cheese  for  our  own  fiimi- 
lies,  and  $150  to  $200  worth  for  sale.  Find  it 
quite  profitable  to  raise  pork  at  present  prices. 

For  fencing,  we  consider  boards  with  cedar 
postiE^  which  are  plenty  here,  the  cheapest. 

Our  only  orchards  are  maple  trees.  Last  spring 
we  made  something  over  2000  lbs.  of  sugar.  For 
samples  of  which,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  awarded  us  a  diploma,  last 
fall,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  a  handsome 
< 'acknowledgment. ' '  As  this  '^harvest' '  occurs  in 
a  comparatively  leisure  season  of  the  year,  w^e  re- 
gard it  as  the  most  profitable  branch  of  ourbasi- 
ness,  in  fiivorable  seasons.  We  commence  about 
the  first  of  April,  with  the  snow  often  three  feet 
deep  (by  measure,  not  guess)  and  end  the  first  of 
May,  wnen  the  snow  is  pretty  much  gone.  Back 
a  snort  distance  firom  the  River,  much  sugar  is 
made  in  May,  in  which  month  snow-shoes  are 
sometimes  used  in  gathering  sap. 

Although  apples  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit 
do  not  succeed  well  here,  and  com  will  not  ripen 
so  as  to  make  good  yellow  meal  oflener  than  about 
one  year  in  four,  yet  we  have  currants,  raspberries^ 
&c.  in  profusion,  and  a  growth  of  oats,  buckwheat 
and  potatoes  perhaps  not  equalled  in  New  Eng- 
land. Good  fanners  here  raise  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  from  20  to 
40  of  backwheat,  and  before  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  fVom  300  to  600  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
frequently  raised  on  our  intervales.  We  esteem 
oat  straw  as  valuable  feed  for  stock.  It  gnms 
here  as  high  as  a  man's  shoalden.  By  sowing 
from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre,  we  get  a  fine  straw 
that  is  readily  consumed  by  cattle,  s^tecially  if 
the  grain  is  cut  early  and  the  threshing  is  not 
done  too  carefully.  Last  winter,  from  December 
iO,  to  February  15,  wek^t  thirty-eight  yearlinss 
entbely  on  oat  straw,  ana  although  the^  might 
not  appear  quite  as  plump  as  though  fed  on  hay, 
we  thought  they  dia  rather  better  in  the  summer 
than  hay-fed  yearlmgs  generally  do.  Perhaps  the 
straw,  or  the  srain  in  it,  may  be  more  favorable  ta 
the  giowth  of  hone,  than  hay  is. 

A  few  years  ago  the  farmers  of  this  section  were 
fitffirom  market — ^in  fact,  very  much  "out  of  the 
world. ' '  But  now  thenihroMfa  have,  for  all  prac- 
tical parposes,  brought  the  Brighton  andFuieuiL 
Hall  mancets  up  to  '*Oanada  Line," — and  greatihf 
increased  the  value  of  all  we  hafe  to  seU,  as  weH 
as  of  that  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  raised. 

SuHMJUi  FunroHnt) 
Tbos.^  Fukbbu 

Coiuwn,  Vl^  April,  1854. 


IBBIGATIOV  OF  GABSEVa 

From  repeated  experiments  we  are  indsused  ts. 

draw  the  eonelusion  that  next  to  laanias,  tbe 

great  prime  mover  in  sacoessfbl  cnltnre,  then  is 

nothing  more  important  to  yM»tahlc  growth  in 


regard  it  as  indispensable,  and  a  lai^  sbass  of 
their  soccesB  depends  on  oopions  watering. 

Stome  interesting  mstanoes,  which  have  reoentlj. 
occurred,  may  be  vrorth  stating.  Two  rows  of. 
raspberries  stand  on  ground  in  tnaj  respectaiike, 
except  that  one  reoesves  the  drippiog^  hom  » 
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wood-hoiue,  and  the  other  does  not.  The  watered 
row  18  fuUj  four  times  aa  laige  in  growth  aa  the 
other.  Again — ^the  berriea  on  the  buahesof  a 
Ea8t<^ph  and  Franoonia  raspberriea  were,  at  least 
twice  as  Iotko  when  the  soil  was  kept  moistened, 
as  afterwards  when  allowed  to  become  dry  ;^  a  rep- 
etition of  the  watering  again  doubled  their  size. 
Again— ;&  near  neighbor,  who  cultiyatee  strawber- 
ries for  market,  and  uses  a  water  cart  for  irrigat- 
ing: the  rows,  raised  at  the  rate  of  one  hun£red 
aiMl  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  common  good 
soil  by  this  means  ;  and  he  noticed  that  where 
the  cart  was  left  standing  over  night,  so  that  the 
water  gradually  dripped  from  it,  for  some  hours, 
upon  a  jportion  of  theplanti,  the  fruit  had  srown 
to  double  the  Gue  of  the  rest  in  twenty-four  Hours. 
It  should  be  observed  that  these  adrantages  of  a 
copious  supply  of  water  pertain  chiefly  to  small 
or  annual  plants.  The  roots  of  fruit  trees,  being 
larger  and  deeper,  are  to  be  supplied  with  mois- 
ture in  a  different  way ;  that  is,  by  a  doon,  rich, 
mellow  soil,  kept  moist  by  cultivation,  or  by  cot- 
ering  thickly  with  litter.  Water  applied  to  the 
surface  rarely  descends  so  low  as  the  rootB,and  only 
hardens  the  soil  to  a  crust. — Albany  Cultivator. 


For  the  JVeiff  JSHfland  Farmer, 

WHAT  A  OAKDSir  SHOITLI)  BE. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  article  upon  the  garden, 
it  was  expected  that  the  next  would  consuLer  the 
flower  garden  in  its  beauties  and  varieties,  but  it 
has  been  neglected  until  now.  As  the  warm 
sg/nag  hastens  its  steps,  and  the  golden  summer 
re^pproaches  our  cold  hUls  and  valleys,  the  love 
for  flowers  Tevives ;  when  the  sap  first  starts,  and 
.  the  buds  swell,  even  the  dullest  laborer  gladly 
greets  the  sudfrage  and  violet,  whilst  the  refined 
welcome  them  vri&  an  enthusiasm,  not  again  awak- 
ened by  any  afler-oomers  of  the  floral  year ;  but, 
happily  enough,  each  season  has  its  own  set  of 
pleasures,  ana  human  sympathies,  and  as  month 
succeeds  month,  new  interaits  arise,  till  the  yel- 
low and  rosy  harvest ;  then  the  cold  winter  blasts, 
once  more  drive  back  into  mother  earth  each  loi- 
tering straggler  of  the  spring's  darling?. 

Wo  have  seen  that  varied  gardens  have  marked 
the  woild's  progress,  but  they  have  ever  been  the 
peeuliar  luxuries  of  the  rich  and  great.  Not  so 
with  us ;  in  our  prospeious  countiy,  every  pru- 
dent man  can  own  a  house  and  plot  of  land,  and 
may  there  collect  comforts  and  pleasures  unknovrn 
to  his  equals  in  another  hemisi^eie ; — ^whilst  the 
day  laborer  has  his  little  corner,  the  more  pros- 
perooB  meGhanio  and  merchant  have  their  acres. 
With  tiie  hind  oomes  the  question,  how  may  it  be 
best  used?  If  the  income  is  smaill,  it  b,  liow  it 
may^  be  made  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
.fiunily ;  and  the  question  is  generally  answered 
by  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  appetite,  and  soon 
ftttil  tvees  and  vegetables  fill  the  spot. 

But  even  amongst  these,  there  is  room  for  a  few 
(^nataie'sfi[m>rites;  do  notjndnof  the  worth 
of  the  pqasession  by  its  monied  yalae,  and  how  fiir 
it  will  fill  the  purse,  or  gratify  the  passions. 

Man  has  a  higher  aim  than  merely  to  live ;  he 
has  a  future,  axid  most  develope  himself  now,  so 
as  to  take  such  a  position  then  as  he  may  have  a 
riffhtto. 

There  is  no  more  sare  method  of  emoblimj;  the 
mind,  than  the  eontemplatioB  of  sooMthing  h%herl 


than  ourselves,  than  to  be  not  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Let  us  surround  our  fiunilies  with  mere  utility, 
and  they  must  become  utilitarians ;  if  we  would 
make  a  ooy  close  and  avaricious^  or  their  oppo- 
sites,  we  cultivate  those  qualities  in  youth ;  if 
we  would  unfold  his  higher  nature,  we  can  only 
do  it  by  offerinff  it-  every  inducement  to  manifest 
itself.  But  to  leave  the  ethics  of  the  subject,  and 
come  .directly  to  the  thing|  before  us,  the  plot 
of  ground,  vvhat  is  the  first  Uiing  to  be  done  after 
its  acquisition?  Ascertain  how  much  land  you 
can  aro>rd  to  keep  free  from  weeds*  Bememoer, 
we  ought  not  judge  a  man's  gardening  qualities, 
by  the  amount  of  land  he  tiUs^  but  how  weUhe  culti- 
vates ;  better  quarter  of  an  acre  full  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  than  half,  where  every  other  plant  is  a 
weed.  Haying  decided  how  much  land  is  to  be 
kept  in  culture,  lay  the  rest  down  to  grass ;  then 
from  the  piece  selected,  allot  a  certain  amount  to 
flowers,  but  do  not  think  anjr  gra.yelly  knoll  or 
comer  will  answer ;  you  cultivate  them  for  their 
beauty,  and  nothing  is  more  dependent  for  petfec* 
tion,  on  generous  nurture ;  the  common  mistake  is, 
in  making  a  flower  garden,  a  compound  of  gravel 
walks,  flowerbeds,  and  turf  edging. 

Abandon  the  idea  of  a  Jhwer  garden^  and  sub- 
stitute jKtmwr  beds;  the  common  method  is  to  lay 
off  the  land  into  a  sqpare,  or  some  other  regular 
fi^^nre,  and  then  suboivide  tiiat  into  ovals,  droles, 
triangles,  fte.,  entirely  forgetting  that  vralks  ilii 
with  rubbish  and  must  be  as  carefulW  cleaned  as 
the  beds  themselves;  and  that  the  e^t  of  math- 
ematical divisions  and  sections  is  necesBarUy  stiff 
and  formal,  and  in  every  vray  aliens  the  natu- 
ral bututy  and  grace  of  floveers  and  phmts.  To 
economise  labor,  if  nothing  else,  avoid  extra  paths; 
get  the  flower  f^eurden  surmce  into  a  thick,  rich 
turf;  dig  deep,  and  manure  well,  that  the  grass 
may  never  suffer  fh>m  drought,  and  then  you  will 
soon  have  a  beautiful  emmld  setting  for  your 
jewels.  In  tlus  turf  cut  out  such  figures  as  please 
yourfiin^,  the  more  irregular  the  better;  here 
arises  a  diflioulty ;  the  roots  of  the  grass  are  ever 
liable  to  grow  into  the  beds,  and  clu>ke  the  fiow^ 
ers ;  to  prevent  this,  drive  down  strips  of  date, 
bricks,  or  even  cedar  poles,  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  bed,  driving  them  dovm  flush  vrith  the  sur- 
face, in  order  that  tiie  nass  may  cover  them  over, 
they  will  present  an  effective  bamer  to  all  va- 
grant roots.  Next  remember  that  the  best  way  of 
avoiding  weeds  in  the  beds,  like  vices  in  the  mind, 
is  to  cultivate  flowers  or  virtues ;  cover  the  ground 
with  them  so  doeely,  that  the  weeds  shall  have  no 
chance. 

After  the  beds  are  ready,  1st,  seleet  phints  of 
about  uniform  heights  to  fill  them,  so  toat  none. 
shaU  overshadow  the  others,  or  if  some  must  grow 

Ser,  let  them  be  in  the  centre  or  at  the  back, 
grade  down  from  them  vrith  more  dvrarf  vari- 
eties. 2nd,  select  according  to  the  season— have 
bulbs  for  the  spring,  and  pervmials  and  bedding 
out  plants  for  the  suiomor  and  &U.  Get  all  the. 
best  varieties  of  perennials,  and  nest  bifflinials,  as 
they  save  the  trouble  of  refilling  the  beds  every 
year ;  bat  you  may  wantaomcjthingdse  for  filling; 
to  supply  this  want,  plant  th#  seeds  of  annuals,  or 
better  stall,  get  evevy  ming  a  few  Heliotr^pea, 
Verbenas,  tracaniuus,  Menean  sage,  Ac.,  fnm 
the  neatest  neen-house;  these  latter  are  univer- 
sal fiivorites,  oeoanse  they  bloom  steadily  from  the 
time  of  planting  vatiH  fipMt,  and  may  then  be  tak- 
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vi>  u|F,  potted  and  piomwd  for  aaotlier  yoar. 
3d,  select  such  a  varietjr  of  flhrube  as  ^irill  com- 
menoe  blossaminff  in  Apnl  or  May,  and  continue 
till  October.  4&,  get  the  yeiybeet  varieties  of 
Perpetual  Roses ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the 
charms  of  the  old  June  Rotes,  (those  that  bloom 
only  once  in  the  jear)  few  better  appreciate 
the  delicate  Maiden^s  Blush,  the  Crimson  Dam- 
9iAj  the  Hundred  Leaf,  or  the  Provence,  but 
am  forced  to  prefer  the  Bourbons,  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  the  Chinas,  the  Teasand  the  Noiaettes, 
which  like  the  Orange,  give  buds,  fruits  and  flow- 
at  the  same  time. 

In  conclusion,  let  these  be  the  oaidinol  points 
in  the  formation  of  a  flower  garden ;  haoe  no 
mare  ground  than  can  be  hefifrtt  of  weeds ;  plant 
only  such  flowers  as  will  keep  continualfy  in 
bloom ;  set  the  beds  in  the  grass,  and  mow  it  oft- 
en, so  that  the  flowers  may  ever  be  prominent ; 
get  the  greatest  ^ipsBible  variety  ot  floweri 
shrubs,  particularbr  those  that  will  commence 
early,  and  leave  off  late;  the  best  shrub  is  that 
one  which  has  not  only  flowers,  but  a  fine  and  last- 
ing foliage,  and  berries  for  the  birds :  have  just  as 
many  Perpetual  Roses  as  may  be,  and  do  not  be 
disheartened  because  you  cannot  do  all  the  first 
year ;  «<Iitae  by  litUe  the  bird  builds  its  nest." 
Keep  your  flower  beds  well  filled;  bulbs  for  the 
spring,  perennials  or  biennials  and  bedding  out 
plants  for  the  summer  and  autumn ;  and  be,  above 
all  thines,  careful  to  keep  your  flowerbeds,  &e., 
just  as  tree  from  weeds,  oirt,  and  disorder,  as  you 
would  yoor  day-book,  for  where  the  garden  is 
neat  and  beai^tiful,  there  happiness  and  peace  will 
delight  to  dwell,  and  bless  the  inmates  of  the 
house. 

A  list  is  subjoined  of  s.ime  of  the  best  and 
cbeapest  bulbs,  roots,  shrubs,  Ac. 

R.  MORBIS  CorSLAND. 


CHOICE  BTJT  COMMON  AND  KA8ILT  PBOCURSD  TABI- 
£II£S  0?  BULBS,  BOOIE,  to, 

TIME.  OOLOB. 


March, 

White. 

Croons, 
DaflbdO, 

April  and  May. 

Tarietfes. 
TeUow. 

nyaciDths, 

May, 

Tarieties. 

Jonqnll, 

u 

White. 

Tulip.,' 

MayandJwM, 

Taricties. 

Iris, 

u               u 

Tarietles. 

Stars  of  Bethlehem, 

Whltft. 

LUj,  White,  Blackbeny. 

Tiger,  Yellow, 
Solomon's  Seal, 

Bummer, 

Varieties. 

)        «'                    White  and  Purple. 
May,                                *♦ 

Gladiolus, 

Bonimer, 

Tarieties. 

Dahlias, 

u 

M 

Eajged  Bobbin, 

mj. 

Bed. 
Varieties. 

Yakrido, 

Peonies,  dwarf  and  tree. 

June, 

Variflsated. 
VarieUes. 

Pinks  and  Camatfons, 
Pnd«  of  the  Meadow, 

'-T-'i^'^??^ 

M 
•< 

Phlox,  dwarf  and  sChsr  varieties. 

Lychnis, 

June  and  July, 

.     Scarlet. 

U                    »{ 

•Varieties. 

Campanula, 
LHyofthTl'aUey, 

MayaadJttiM,        White  and  Bhis. 
May,                                      White. 

Itorget-mc-not, 

June  and  July, 

Blue. 

BoUyhoeks, 

JulytoOoteher, 

Varieties. 

Tenmiea, 

May  and  July, 

u 

Astcn,  (nati?e  sovto,) 

J«iy, 

u 

June  and  July, 

Pink. 

OoldttiBAl, 

JttlytoOetdber, 

VarietlM. 

OotamhiBM, 

MtjrwdJalar, 

u 
u 

u              « 

Tdlow. 

Blue. 

Varieties. 

Bawmcii., 

Jons  to  August, 

YcUow. 

Lapine, 

June, 

Blua. 

ChrywmtlMmB, 

B^plemhcr  and  October, 

Fox  Olore, 
Canterbury  Bell, 
Sweet  WilUam, 


Mignionettc, 
Petunias, 
Tassel  Slower, 
Qniyflower, 
Pansies, 

Asters, 

Marigold, 

Balsams, 


BIBNIHAL. 

June  to  October, 

June  to  July, 


ANNUALS. 
June  to  Nor., 

U.  tt 

June  to  October, 


Variea«0. 

u 

Bine  and  Whita. 
Varieties. 


Oreen  and  White. 

Varieties. 

Soarlet. 

Varieties. 


Vert)enas, 
Heliotrope, 


April  to  Nor., 
Aug.  to  Sept.,  White  and  Bod. 

Aug.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  Varieties. 

June  to  Sept.  ** 

July  to  Sept.  M 

BEDDING  OUT  PLANTS. 

Mexican  Sage.  Lantana,       Fusehia, 

Scarlet  Geranium,     Ageratum. 

PBBPnUAL  BOSEB. 


BOURBOir. 

Sonrenir  de  La  Malmaison, 
Dupedt  Thouan. 


Bugene  Beauhamais. 

HoiSBTra  BOSKS,  (running.) 
AhneeVlbert, 
Old  Noisette. 

HTBBID  PBBPRUALS. 

LaBelne, 

Doehesse  of  Sutherland. 


Safrano, 
Deronleosis. 

ATBsmaa,  (running.) 
Buga, 
Alice  Gray. 

JT7XX  BOSKS. 

Old  Bed  Moss, 
Cabbage. 

BCirHIKQ  BOSKS. 

Prairie, 


VAXB. 

Daphne  Meseridm, 
Cornelian  Cherry, 
Comus  Florida. 
Cydonia  Japonica, 
Mahonia,  Xrergreen, 
Lilac, 
Bnowttan, 


Boses, 

Flowering  Almond, 

Spireas, 

Shrubby  Clnquefoil, 

Shrubby  St.  Johnswort, 

Priret, 

BhododendroDS,  BT*g, 

Laurel,  ^ 

Clethra, 

Andromada, 


Boorsault. 
SHRUBS. 

TIVB. 

April, 

April  ans  Uhj. 
(f  tt 

May, 


June  and  July, 


Bed. 

YeUow. 

White. 

Bed. 

Yellow. 

Bed  and  White. 

u  u 

Varieties. 


May, 

May  to  October, 

u 

June, 

Yellow. 

September, 

c« 

June, 

White. 

June  and  July, 

Varieties. 

White. 


VarieUes. 


July  and  August, 

July  to  September, 
AUhea,  ^  July  to  September, 

Thom<naw.JB  Washington)  "  *« 

With  the  above,  or  a  selection  of  them,  a  gar- 
den may  be  kept  in  continual  bloom  from  March 
to  November.  s.  m.  c. 

VULTIVATIOH  OF  THE  PEAB  TSEE. 

The  principal  reasons  deduced  bv  the  orchard- 
ist  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  jSant  as  many 
pear  trees  as  wiUbear  som^  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  apples,  and  other  trees,  are  that  the 
first  cost  of  the  near  tree  is  generally  more  than 
double  that  of  tne  apple ;  it  is  longer  in  coming 
into  bearing :  it  is  more  liable  to  leafor  sap  blight, 
&c.  These  ot^jectioos  may  look  formidable,  but 
they  are  not  insurmountable. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  at  the  nursery  of  100 
pear  trees,  is  more  than  that  of  200  apple  trees; 
and  this  must  continue  to  be  so,  for  the  ezpence 
of  raising  pear  trees  for  a  suitable  size  for  market 
is  much  the  greater ;  but  when  planted  in  the  or- 
chard they  require  no  more  attention  than  other 
fruit  trees ;  in  order  to  make  them  do  their  boit, 
they  require  cultivation  and  attention  far  beyond 
what  is  nsuaUy  extended  to  them. 

A  well  cultivated  pear  tree  is  as  proUiio  aa  an 

apple  tree  of  the  same  siie,  and  the  fruit  always 

I  at  more  than  double  the  price  of  ajjples,  so 

that  the  cultivator  gets  full  return  for  his  extra 

outlay  for  his  pear  tree. 

It  may  besaia  that  it  will  not  bear  transportation 


»i 


Mxvr  mQhA3n>  fabiim. 


equally  well  with  appies;  but  it  will  be  recoUeo- 
•lid  that  most  i^arietieeof  pean  improve  br  being 
gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe  and  allowed  to 
ripen  off  the  tree  ;  if  thia  ooorse  is  pursued,  the  ob- 
jection &i]a. 

A  yery  popular  method  of  cultivating  the  pear 
18  by  working  it  upon  the  Ansers'  quince  stock ; 
by  this  means  the  tree  is  dwarfed  and  thrown  into 
bearing  at  an  early  age. 

Some  T&rietiee  succeed  better  on  thequinee  than 


ha¥e  leasaned  tbt 


on 
on 


the  pear  stock,  while  others  refuse  to  grow  up- 
the  quince  unless  they  are  double  worCed ;  that 
is  fint  work  a  free  growing  variety  upon  the  quince, 
then  the  refractory  one  upon  the  free  growing 
pear. 

Many  pereons  appear  to  mistake  the  term  ''Dwarf 
Pear,"  tninking  small  fruit  Lb  what  is  meant.  It 
it  u  not  the  fruit,  but  the  tree  tl  at  is  dwarf. 

The  beet  stock  for  dwarfing  the  near  is  the  An- 
ffers'  quince.  The  apple  is  made  dwarf  by  being 
%rorked  upon  the  Paradise  stock ;  and  cherry  upon 
the  Cerasus  Mahaleh. 

For  the  orchard  we  prefer  to  grow  the  pear  on 
its  own  stock,  but  for  gardens  and  small  enclosures 
we  would  select  the  boat  varieties  that  are  known 
to  succeed  well  upon  the  quince,  and  grow  them 
as  dwarfs. 

Varieties  of  the  pear  that  are  late  in  producing 
fruit  when  worked  on  pear  stocks,  may  be  brought 
into  early  bearing  by  judidous  pruning  and  pinch- 
ing. 

If  the  tree  is  permitted  to  branch,  say  three  feet 
from  the  grouna,  and  pruned  into  a  pyramid  form, 
leaving  the  lower  branches  the  longest,  and  cut- 
ting hock  those  above,  it  will  not  only  bring  the 
tree  into  a  handsome  shape,  but  the  pruning  that 
it  gets  to  keep  it  in  this  shape  tends  to  throw  it  in- 
to bearing.  Pinching  the  ends  of  the  growing 
branches  the  last  of  August  or  first  of  September, 
so  OS  to  stop  the  growth  and  ripen  the  wood,  will 
cause  Uie  formation  of  fruit  buds. — Farmers*  Com- 
panion, 

THETOXATO. 

This  vegetable  has  now  become  a  universal  fav 
orite,  and  is  considered  wholesome  as  well  as  pal- 
atable. It  is  as  easily  raised  as  a  hill  of  potatoes, 
after  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high — ^but 
tiie  seeds  being  small,  they  require  a  little  care  to 
get  them  well  started.  They  flourish  on  any  soil 
where  Indian  com  will,  and  require  nothing  pecu 
liar  in  the  mode  of  cultivation.  Tomatoes  may 
be  prepared  in  the  autumn,  as  they  usually  are  for 
the  table,  then  bottled,  corked  and  sealed  with 
sealing  wax,  and  kept  throu^  the  year.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necossaty  to  go  to  the  expense  of  tin 
cans. 

In  qpeakizu;  of  the  tomato,  the  Working  Farmer 
says :  this  plant  requires  shortening  in  for  early 
fruitins .  iNinety  per  cent,  of  the  tomatoes  grow 
within  18  inches  of  theground,and  ninety  percent, 
of  the  vine  above  that  point.  As  soon  as  the  low- 
er tomatoes  are  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  the  small- 
er  ones  with  the  upper  part  of  the  pGuat  should  be 
cut  off.  This  will  cause  the  main  part  of  the  crop 
to  swell  rapidly  and  produce  abundantly,  while 
the  portion  removed  is  of  no  value,  as  their  ripen- 
ing would  have  occurred  late  in  the  season,  and  if 


pscmitted  to  remain,  would 
amount  of  the  main  cro|f . 

•  •  •  £arly  plantu^  is  true  of  jKOsteiopa. 
Great  mifltakea  are  sometimes  made  as  to  depth. 
There  are  very  few  seeds  that  benefit  by  oeep 
ilantiug.  Many  are  very  scaly  and  lights  and  so 
.eeble  tuat  thev  cannot  emerge  from  the  ground  if 
placed  below  tae  depth  of  half  an  inch.  This  is 
particularly  true  ot  the  carrot.  Half  an  inch 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  depth  at  which  the  oax^ 
rot  can  be  planted  with  certain  success  as  to  ger- 
mination. Whoi  planted  early  they  are  mora 
likely  to  terminate  readily  than  when  sown  later, 
because  the  seed  is  so  slow  in  germinating  that 
the  sun  is  likely  to  bake  it,  and  in  many  cases  the 
seeds-man  is  blamed,  when,  in  fact  it  is  tiie  &ult 
of  the  oultivator.  We  find,  therefore,  that  cas^ 
rots  have  to  be  planted  earW,  or  quite  late,  to  aao 
eeed  well,  and  it  is  preferaMe,  of  course,  to  plant 
early. 

nPOETAHCB  OF  ROOTS. 

Many  consider  root  culture  an  absurdity ;  but 
the  following  table,  compiled  from  reliable  data, 
will  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  nutrimental  character  of  the  ser- 
eral  products  enumerated  in  the  list  are  con- 
cerned. The  object  is  to  exhibit  the  comparative 
value  of  the  several  vegetables,  as  ascert^ned  by 
a  series  of  experiments  by  Boussingault.  He  re- 
marks that  in  comparing  the  results  of  his  invet- 
tigations  with  the  results  of  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  farmers  in  feeding  cattle,  he  found  a  most 
remarkable  coincidence  between  the  theoretical 
and  practical  deduction : — 


1.91 

Bye 3.00 

Vmriiut  of  Barley 3.02 

•«        CMmgt 1.4S 

"       CwroU 1.70 

"       Potatoes .3.21 


Potatoes.. 
Ourots.. 
GabbH^e. 
Tomips.. 


.1,09S 
.1,961 
.MiS 
.3^ 


The  table  from  which  we  take  the  above,  em- 
braces a  number  of  other  vegetables,  which,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  not  and  probably  never  will  be 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  food,  we  have  deemed 
proper  to  omit.  The  influence  of  climate,  season, 
manure  and  mode  of  cultivation,  dpubtless  has  a 
tendency  to  vary,  considerably,  the  value  of  many 
vegetables.  Hence  the  results  of  an  analysis  con- 
ducted in  France,  might  not  tally,  in  all  respects, 
with  the  results  of  a  similar  prqcess  instituted 
here,  orjn  England. 

But  we  rely  more  on  the  results  produced  by  a 
careful  feeding  of  roots  and  the  grain  to  a  stock 
of  catdc  through  the  winter,  than  upon  tables  so 
isolated  and  barren  of  explanation  or  accom- 
panying circumstances,  as  are  the  above.  Bous- 
singault made  eight  or  ten  experiments  with 
roots  upon  several  working  horses,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  100  pounds  of  timothy  hay 
may  be  taken,  as  ascertained  by  experiment,  to  be 
equivalent  to 


r 
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m  poondt  of  pcUloM. 

SM  poonaA  of  vtidM»kM. 
400  pounds  of  bMt 
400  pooiidg  oi  rata  boga  tornip. 
400  pottods  of  carroU. 

These  equivalents  were  ascertaiDed  in  iLe  ex- 
penmeats  with  the  iioisea,  and  it  appean  that 
where  they  gained  on  an  equivalent  of  steamed 
potatoes  of  30.8  lbs.  instead  of  the  11  lbs.  of 
hay,  they  lost  flesh  on  38.5  lbs.  of  carrots  instead 
of  the  11  lbs.  of  hay. 

But  admitting  that  it  does  take  400  lbs.  of  car- 
TOts  to  be  equal  in  nutritions  properties  to  100 
lbs.  of  good  hay,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
then  let  us  see  whether  it  is  profitable  ox  other- 
wise to  raise  them  as  food  for  our  stock. 

On  land  that  ha«  been  plowed  eight  to  twehe 
inches  deop,  and  manured  as  is  usual  for  our  best 
crops  of  com,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  800  bush- 
els of  carrots  shall  be  produced  on  an  acre  as  an 
aTeragecrop,  which,  at  50  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  will 
give  twenty  tons  per  acre  ;  then  if  the  400  lbs. 
ofcarrotsare  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay,  the 
tons  of  carrots  will  be  equal  Uyfioe  tons  of  hay 
per  acre,  which  we  must  get  in  order  to  equal  the 
carrot  crop !  The  expense  of  tending  the  carrot 
crop  would  be  greater  than  the  usual  oost  of  get- 
ting an  acre  of  hay,  but  not  much  more  than  that 
of  cutting,  curing  and  getting  in  the  five  tons 
which  are  rftjuirod  to  equal  the  carrot  crop. 

There  is  another  important  consideration,  how- 
ever, which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  That  the 
eaixote  perform  an  office  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
nutriment  they  may  afford,  no  one  who  has  fed 
them  out  and  noticed  their  effect  on  the  animals 
using  them,  vnll  doubt.  There  is  no  feed  that 
that  makes  the  eye  brighter,  the  skin  softer  and 
tbs  hair  slater,  in  both  cattle  and  horses,  than 
the  carrot.  It  keeps  up  the  appetite  and  general 
condition  admirably.  Horses,  oxen,  cows,  caMbs, 
and  sheep  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  and  eat 
them  greedily  at  all  times. 

In  the  winter  of  1852-^,  we  fed  7  cows  on 
good  English  hay,  cut  and  mixed  with  one  quart 
of  oil  meal  and  two  quarts  of  cob-meal,  per  day, 
for  each  cow.  In  the  winter  of  1853 — 4,  the 
same  cows,  coming  in  at  about  the  same  time,  fed 
on  hay  cut  upon  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the 
previous  year,  and  with  the  addition  of  4  bushels 
of  ruta  bagas  per  day,  but  not  a  spoonful  of  grain 
of  any  kind,  gave  just  dovble  the  gaUons  of  milk 
that  they  did  fed  on  the  grain  !  The  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  cows  existed,  both  winters, 
were  alike,  with  tiM  ezeeptton  of  temperatn: 
the  weather  b^ng  much  the  coldest  when  they 
gave  the  most  milk.  The  bam,  however,  in 
which  they  were  kept  is  a  very  vrarm  one,  so  that 
in  the  coldest  weather  they  were  always  comfort* 
able. 

These  £ftctB,  therefbre,  will  have  more  laflaence 
lamur  sslwtun  of orops  ibr  milch  oows,  thui  any  ^ 


bles  of  tiie  chemists,  or  any  of  the  popular  pr^- 
dices  against  the  cultivation  of  roots.  Our  climate 
and  soils  are  suited  to  the  roots  which  we  need  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  realize  ready  cash  from  the 
sale  of  hay,  and  we  hope  to  see  this  summer  a  lib- 
eral breadth  devoted  to  the  root  crop. 


SPEAK  SOOIHDra  WOBBS  AND  KIHD. 

speak  toothing  wwds  and  klod, 

Bnathe  tender  tonos  and  dear, 
V»  the  aOietad  nind. 

In  aoiTow*f  iBBguid  ear. 
Help  Buffering  man  across 

Life's  tottering  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
Count  all  things  else  mere  dross, 

But  gain  the  hearenly  prise. 

Speak  soothing  woids  and  kind. 

Wear  honor's  spatless  garb 

All  through  the  march  of  life,  • 

Strike  off  the  poisoned  barb 

Of  enry  and  of  strife ; 
The  true  reformer's  song 

Chant,  lark-like,  on  thy  wayj 
Till  night  wears  out  the  wrong 

And  an  is  pertket  day. 

Wear  honor's  spottess  gacti 

Twine  Ikiendship's  noblest  wreath 

Around  thy  brother's  brow. 
Who  wears  his  vest  beneath 

As  wann  a  heart  as  thou  ; 
The  hope,  the  gem,  the  star, 

The  an  that  lllb  endears, 
O!  let  no  trifles  mar- 

The  friendship  formed  for  years. 

Twine  friendship's  noblest  wreath. 

Sow  virtue's  holy  seed 

O'er  the  heart's  tsUow-grouad, 
Bradicate  each  weed 

That  e'er  springs  up  around ; 
Spread  gospel  news  about, 

Where'er  thy  fbet  may  roam, 
TUl  aU  mankind  may  shout 

A  JoyftU  hanrest  home. 

Sow  Tlrtue^  holy  seed. 

Mark  Lane  EaefreM. 


For  the  ifsto  England  Farmer. 

HIOE  FBICE  OF  BEEF. 

Mr.  Bbowh-:— I  notice  in  yonr  paper,  in  re- 
marking on  the  Cambridge  and  Brighton  Oattle 
market,  that  dxoyers  are  paying  ezoroitant  prioes 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  tliat  mo  butehers  are  de- 
termined not  to  support  them  in  so  doing  any  long- 
er—it is  wisefy  aoded,  if  they  can  help  it. 

If  tiiese  men  wonld  come  into  the  ooontry  where 
their  good  beefiiis  fattened,  and  learn  the  hi^^ 
price  of  the  food  th^  eonsnme,  also  the  h%h  pnoe 
paid  for  almost  every  artide  of  food  for  mim,  they 
wonld  admit  tiiat  they  wonld  more  likdy  have  to 
pay  hij^her  prioes  than  lower.  The  ffurmer  that 
seUB  his  cattle  for  $7  per  cwt.  now,  do  his  best, 
cannot  get  as  much  breadstnifas  two  years  ago, 
when  he  sold  his  beef  fOT  $5  per  cwt. 

I  lire  in  Stanstead,  Canada  £&st,  where  there 
are  hnndieds  of  head  of  oood  oxen  ready  for  mat^ 
ket.  A  fow  of  Tonr  eatUe  buyers  have  been  here 
where  they  used  to  pnrehase  oar  beef  cattle  for 
Boston  market ;  bat  the  lesalt  is,  they  go  away, 
saying  the  duties  are  so  hiffh  that  they  cannot  pur- 
chase—the  daties  being  ^  to  |40  on  a  pair  of 


mnr  srolakb  fabhxr. 
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-  good  oxen.  If  the  cattte  dmlem  would  have  obeap- 
«r  beef,  let  them  try  to  leduoe  the  duties,  and 
Omada  will  supply  your  market  with  good  beef 
at  present  prices  for  a  time  at  least. 

Yours,  W.  PlERCB. 

Slanstead,  March  2l5/,  1854. 


STICK  TO  THE  FARM. 

BT  BXSKT  F.   FRSSYCH. 

Stick  to  the  &rm,  youog  men.  Now  when  land 
and  its  products,  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation, 
are  within  your  control — when  com  and  wheat, 
and  hay  and  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy, 
bring  double  their  former  prices,  while  the  wa^es 
of  farm  labor,  always  the  bust  to  bo  affected  by 
fluctuations  of  business,  or  political  affiiirB,*haye 
advanced  comparatively  little;  now,  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  arc  re-converting  their  plow- 

e tares  and  pruning  hooks  into  sworos  and  spears, 
hen  great  armies  are  gathering  together  to  des- 
troy each  other,  and  lay  waste  the  beautiful  earth, 
which  God  has  given  to  man  to  '  *  till  and  to  keep ; ' ' 
now,  when  the  labor  of  whole  countries  is  diverted 
from  producing  the  means  of  feed  and  clothing 
and  sheltering  and  blesung  mankind,  to  a  worse 
than  idle  consumption  of  the  jKroduceof  your  labor ; 
now  while  the  farmer  is  rapidly  gaining  the  re- 
spect and  wealth  and  influence  due  to  his  pontion 
as  "lord  of  the  land,'*  be  not  seduoed  from  your 
honoraUe  and  independent  place,  by  whisperings 
of  ambition,  ursine  you  to  seek  for  wealth  or  ease, 
or  honor,  in  a  city  life. 

You  are  tempted  to  exchange  the  hard  work  of 
the  farm,  to  become  a  clerk  in  a  dty  shop,  to  put 
off  your  heavy  boots  and  frock,  and  be  a  gentle- 
man, behind  the  counter !  You ,  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation, intended  for  an  upright,  independent,  manly 
citizen,  to  call  no  man  master,  and  to  be  no  man*s 
servant,  would  become  at  first,  the  errand  boy  of 
the  shop,  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  spanid,  then 
the  salesman  to  fill  the  place  which  at  beat,  a  girl 
would  fill  much  better — ^to  bow  and  smile  and 
cringe  and  flatter — to  attend  upon  the  wishes  of 
every  painted  and  padded  form  of  humanity — ^to 
humbly  sugeest  to  rakes  and  harloto,  as  well  as  to 
starched  and  ruffled  respectability,  what  color  and 
fiibricbest  becomes  the  form  and  complexion  of 
each — and  finally,  to  become  a  trader,  a  worship- 
per of  mammon,  as  Garlyle  says,  '*a  kind  of  hu- 
man beaver  that  has  leanied  the  art  of  ciphering," 
compelled  to  look  anxiously  at  the  prices  current 
of  x)otton  and  r^lroad  stodcs,  in  oraer  to  learn 
eaoh  morning,  whether  you  ate  bankrupt  or  not, 
and  in  the  end,  to  fail  and  compromifle  with  your 
oreditors  and  your  conscience,  and  sigh  for  your 
^native  hills. 

Or,  perhaps,  your  party  being  in  power,  you 
would  obtain  a  clerkship  at  WaSiington,  and  re- 
move your  little  fiinuly  from  the  north,  to  a  mcnre 
genial  climate,  to  Kre  at  your  ease,  and  grow  rich 
on  twelve  hundred  doUan  a  year !  You.  jgive  up 
your  litae  farm,  your  New  &g]«nd  privitogM  of" 
schools  and  churches,  your  in£pendent  and  in- 
fluential membership  of  pariah,  and  district  and 
town  and  ehureh,  the  woods  and  play-gnmnds  for 
your  ehiidren,  your  friendsaiidkmdMd  and  home. 
Twelve  hundred  dollan  is  a  huge  Mm  to  ycm,  half 
the  price  of  your  fiurm  perhaps,  twice  the  amount 


amount.  Your  arrangenents  are  to  be  made. 
The  homestead  is  sold,  and  you  are  htndltss.  Af- 
ter all,  it  is  not  so  easy  parting  with  our  house- 
hold gods.  The  trees  our  hands  have  planted 
take  root  in  our  hearts,  the  vines  and  roses,  twined 
by  our  own  fingers,  and  those  of  our  loved  ones, 
overnutie  arbors,  ding  round  us  mors  fkanSs^ 
than  we  thought.  Your  labor  has  been  mingled 
with  the  soil  of  every  field.  Tears  are  in  the  eves 
of  your  wife,  at  every  thought  of  departing,  but 
she  trusts  in  your  superior  judgment,  and  no  mur- 
mur escapes  her  lips  at  your  decision. 

You  have  left  your  home.  At  tiie  end  of  a 
single  year  in  **the  dty  oi  magnificent  disUmces,^^ 
you  have  bitter  realisations  of  the  meanineof  tlukt 
phrase.  It  has  proved  indeed  to  be  full  of  magni- 
ficent distances,  for  you,  from  happiness,  from  in- 
dependence, from  advantages  of  every  kind.  For 
the  first  time,  you  have  felt  how  sore  a  thing  it  is, 
for  a  northern  fteeman  to  be  dependent,  to  labor 
at  stated  hours,  at  the  bidding  of  a  superior  officer, 
to  feel  that  the  office  you  fill,  on  which  depend 
your  very^means  of  living,  for  yourself  and  family, 
18  held  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  another,  who  may,  ^ 
if  he  please,  make  a  servile  conformity  of  your 
views  with  his  own,  on  political  or  what  you  may 
deem  moral  questions,  the  condition,  by  which 
you  retain  your  place.  You,  who  at  home,  had 
never  seen  the  man  who  dared  claim  to  be  jour 
superior,  are  forced  to  submit  to  the  iron  rule  of 
caste,  to  send  your  card  to  the  Secretary,  whom 
you  onoe  knew  perhaps  aa  an  e^ual,  and  wait  «n 
hour,  with  the  colored  servant  in  the  hall,  to  be 
told  at  last,  to  call  another  day — to  be  slipped 
over,  or  shaken  off  by  the  "member"  whom  you 
helped  to  elect,  and  who  had  now  no  further  use 
for  you ;  and  consume  your  meigies  in  endaayor- 
in^  to  keep  the  toe  of  your  boot  from  poroadmiW 
with  that  partof  his  person,  where  his  honor  holds 
its  seat — to  be  assessed  to  support  party  presses, 
whose  principles  you  may  despise.  In  short,  you  v 
have  sold  your  manhood  for  an  office,  your  birtii- 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  But  tlie  half  is  not 
yet  told,  fbr  the  mess  of  pottage,  ev0n,isnot8aft- 
dent  for  your  wants.  Your  salaiy  is  at  8tarf»- 
tkm  point.  You  must  pay  two  hundred  dollars 
for  a  house,  vrith  two  parlors  and  a  basement  fbr 
servants,  without  a  cellar,  without  a  closet,  with- 
out a  pump  or  aqueduct,  without  a  sink,  or  clothes- 
yard  or  giurden.  Your  wife  with  the  aid  of  a  ser- 
vant, cann4^  do  the  work  so  easily  aa  she  did  it 
alone,  at  the  north.  All  the  water  comes  from 
the  city  pump,  a  dozen  rods  off,  in  buckets ;  the 
slops  are  poured  into  the  street,  your  dothing  is 
crammed  mto  wardrobes,  your  supplies  must  be 
procured  daily  at  market,  in  contemptible  qoaotir 
ties— in  short,  everything,  except  the  parlan, 
which  are  for  show,  and  to  makeyou  seem  teepeckr 
able,  must  be  richly  carpeted  and  curtained,  evary- 
thing  dse  is  adapted  to  the  idea,  that  labor  is  oe- 
graamg,  and  that  the  comfort  and  cbnvenienoe  of 
Smmb  who  perfiuna  it  is  not  worth  oonsuttiaK. 
Thethrift,  and  energy  and  comfort  of  northfiRi 
households,  is  unknown  in  this  latitude. 

Look  now,  at  the  prices  of  necessary  artidea  of 
faJd.  On  your  farm,  however  small,  your  cellar 
was  always  filled  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  all 
such  vegetables,  as  you  dedred,  andoarrds  of 


f  f       .  ."^ r — zjT' .beef  and  pork  of  your  own  daghtering. 

of  the  minister's  salary.    With  yonr  habito  of  granary  had  always  a«  much  of  com  and  rye,  and 
economy  and  thrift,  you  can  live  on  half  tbelperhaps  of  wheat,  as  yoo  duMO  to  vie.    Y«tr 
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«owB  g!K?e  you  milk  and  batter  in  abundanoQ  at 
all  times,  and  your  garden  and  (Mrohard,  fmita  for 
yojoiself  and  the  ohildreny  and  the  neighbors,  with- 
out stint.  Now,  (I  give  actual  market  prices  in 
Washington)  tou  onj  one  peck  of  potatoes  for 
"threeleyies,'^  or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents, 
beef  at  sixteen  cents  a  pound,  turkeys  at  from  one 
dollar  and  Quarter  to  two  dollars  each,  chickens, 
with  the  shells  scarcely  off  their  heads,  not  larger 
than  robine,  at  twenfy-fiye  cents  each,  butter  at 
thirty-one  cents  a  pound,  and  milk  at  eight  cents 
a  quart,  and  so  on  to  the  end  pf  the  chapter.  In- 
stead of  enjoying  the  abundance  of  the  earth,  as 
you  have  bea&  accustomed  to  do,  you  begin  to  dis- 
sociate the  idea  of  dollars  and  cents,  with  the  food 
on  TOUT  table ;  you  are  compelled  to  vex  yourself 
with  ecoBomixinff  in  the  details  of  living,  instead 
of  b^  syBtem,  ana  to  feel  your  soul  gradually  nar^ 
rowmg  in,  to  a  conformity  with  narrow  circum- 
stances. You  find  Touraelf  a  poorer  man  than 
while  upon  your  hard  northern  farm,  poorer  in 
your  animal  means  of  living,  poorer  in  comparison 
with  those  around  you,  poorer  in  independence, in 
prospects  for  the  future  f(5r  yourself  and  family, 
poorer  in  ever^hing. 

We  misht  follow  this  train  of  thought  into  fur- 
ther details,  did  time  allow  it,  but  enoueh,  it  is 
hoped,  has  been  said,  to  induce  an  itt£peiident 
Northern  farmer  to  hesitate  long,  and  oonuder 
well,  before  he  exchanges  his  position  fbt  any 
place,  where  any  master  comes  between  him  and 
sis  Maker. — Country  Gentleman. 


Fw  th€  ITett  JBujr loMi  Fi/nur. 

PROFITS  07  FABKDTO. 
-Mb.  Sntob  :-«»TourcQrre0poiident  *<D.  C."  may 
think  my  answer  to  his  f'No.  4"  too  long  delayed ; 
ike  delay  is  for  want  of  timeonly.  I  did  not  by  my 
question  expect  to  compel  him  to  use  up  so  much  of 
his  time  or  your  paper — as  the  question  is  so  <^ex- 
tremely  incteflnite"  as  <<  to  be  no  question  at  all," 
as  '^tiie  profits  or  amount  of  pxoduce,"  are  so 
**iieariT  the  same  that  no  argument  can  be  in- 
stitnted  between  them,"  as  the  question  is  *  logic- 
ally absurd,"  and  as  he  nevertheloBs  concluded  to 
waive  aU  objections  and  answer  it,  he  might  have 
dk>ne  so  with  less  labor  to  himself,  or  less  use  of 
yofur  valuable  paper.  But  without  running  into 
the  same  enor,  xwell  know,  and  of  course  AM 
admit  that  the  ^'profits  of  farming"  depend  much 
on  the  "amount  produced,"  vet  they  do  not  en- 
tirely ;  the  quality  of  the  nroducts,  or  the  state  of 
the  market,  has  much  to  oo  vrith  it.  Why  is  it 
that  New  England  peaches  sdl  better  than  New 
Jersevdies?  Is  it  not  because  they  are  better, 
aoid  if  they  me  not  better,  because  more  are  raised 
here  then  than  therel  And  were  not  our  peadbee 
beUer  than  those  of  New  Jerscv,  we  could  make 
nothins  comparatively  by  raisinff  them,  and  yet 
thisiiinrence  secures  to  the  pea<m  growers  neariv 
all  their  profits. 

Again,  it  soMctimes  happens  that  the  supply  is 
so  much  grsater  than  the  demand,  that  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  is  made.  Take  the  same  artH 
de :  1  know  of  many  farmeis  in  this  vicinity,  and 
I  piQsame  your  correspondent  Imows  more  than 
one,  who  ocmld  not  give  away  their  peaches  last 
w  year,  and  budbels  were  fed  to  the  ho^,  or  rotted 
oh  the  ground,  and  bushels  more  were  sold  for 
tiie  lowest  prices,  just  what  iras  otBmd.    So  in 


other  things,  a  few  years  since,  Vennont  ftmea 
were  all  getting  rich  by  raising  wool ;  they  en- 
larged their  farms  and  their  flocks,  and  raised  not 
only  more,  but  more  relatively  to  their  aeras. 
What  was  the  consequence?  They  kept  their 
wool  on  hand,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  the 
product  the  lees  the  nofits. 

Again,  there  may  be  two  farmers  side  by  side, 
and  their  crops  may  be  equal  in  amount,  and  yet 
one  will  make  much  larser  profits  than  the  other ' 
— he  will  sell  so  much  better,  that  he  mH  out- 
strip his  neighbor  entirely — and  no  one  will  deny 
but  that  this  selUng  is  one  essential  part  of  farm- 
ing, or  that  vrithout  a  tact  at  this,  a  man  is  no 
farmer  at  all. 

Two  farmers  in  the  same  town  may  have  farms 
which  are  adapted  to  different  products ;  one  may 
be  able  to  get  a  much  larger  crop  than  the  other, 
and  vet  the  small  crop  may  be  the  most  profitable, 
for  the  reason  that  the  demand  for  that  is  enou^ 
mater  to  make  all  the  difference,  perhaps  more. 
Now  we  can,  in  many  respects,  {nrcKluce  articles  of 
better  quality  here,  than  at  the  West;  we  raise 
better  com,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  tobacco,  fruits, 
and  probablv  garden  vegetables,  and  it  may  be 
some  other  things.  Indeed,  the  West  cannot  com- 
pete with  us  in  the  quality  of  farm  products  gen- 
erally, if  they  can  in  any  particular ;  a  moderate 
share  of  information  makes  this  too  obvious  for 
argument— ^nor  also  get  as  hig^h  a  price.  All  will 
a<£mit  that  we  get  a  higher  price  for  all  or  nearly 
all  our  products.  How  then  can  we  make  as 
much  ?  I  do  not  mean,  nor  ia  that  the  argument, 
whether  a  man  here  can  make  as  much  on  one 
acre,  as  a  Western  farmer  can  on  two.  It  is  sim- 
ply which  of  the  two,  taking  the  whole  expenses 
mto  account,  will  have  gained  the  most  money. 

Now  this  has  been  ascertained  as  nearly,  per- 
haps, as  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  you  h&ve  pub- 
lished the  whole  thins  in  1854,  and  subsequent 
information  has  not,  tiiat  I  have  seen,  essentially 
changed  this.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  de- 
cision of  this  question  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
New  England  fanner.  In  some  articles,  such  as 
wheat  and  cojm,  the  Western  farmer  will  receive 
more,  for  he  vrill  cultivate  more  acres;  the  popiu- 
lation  is  qperse  there,  and  he  has  room  to  doit ; 
while  here,  farms  are  small  because  the  popula- 
tion is  dense,  and  yet  some  of  these  smalf  larms 
have  enriched  their  owners,  much  more  than 
Western  farms ;  it  may  not  be  in  com  or  wheat, 
but  in  other  fiirm  products  to  which  the  land  is 
adapted,  and  thb  is  the  hidiest  evideiice  of  our 
abUt]f  to  compote  with  Western  farmers;  and 
even  in  the  articles  of  wheat  and  com,  tiiere  arc 
cases  in  Now  England  of  farmers  raising  as  much 
per  acre  as  in  the  West.  But  your  correspondent 
says  he  did  not  mean  that  we  could  not  compete 
with  fannars  at  the  West  under  any  oircumstaiK 
ces  and  he  admits  that  with  certain  Jw/jp«we  might 
even  exceed  them ;  but  does  he  not  see  he  is  in  a 
circle?  and  that  he  mi^ht  as  well  say  at  once, 
that  vre  can  compete  with,  if  not  exceed  them. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  noticed  <<D.  C.'s*' 
article  but  for  two  reasons— one  is  that  it  was  cal- 
culated ta  pr^diee  our  youM  men  against  fhrm- 
ing,  which  is  ihe  moat  natural,  mioral  and  heaUby 
emplovment,  and  when  conducted  with  skill,  has 
proved  the  most  lucrative  in  the  end;  another 
reason  is,  that  it  vras  calculated  to  discontent  men 
yrith  New  England  farming.    Our  citizens  have 
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loBff  been  in  eeatch  of  the  promised  land,  and  yet  Ing.  There  waft  oflly  one  Edenr-there  u  onlj  one 
nowhere  18  there  such  highly  culUvated  land,  and  New  Knglajid,  and  it  is  not  b^  to  permit  any 
Western  men,  when  here,  seem  to  think,  as  I  have  spirit  to  make  the  dwellers  discontented  with 
heard  them  say,  that  they  know  nothing  about  lir- 1  (heir  homes. 


AOUCOLA. 


EZPJLHDINa  AHD  EEVEESABLE 
TOOTH  CVLTIT ATOE. 

As  the  season  opens  upon  us,  and  the  land  is 
becoming  fit  for  the  plow  and  other  implements 
used  for  lightening  it,  we  wish  to  lay  before  the 
reader  such  improved  forms  of  them  as  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  and  as  we  believe  will  be  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  for  him  to  use.  The  plow  and 
horse-hoe  have  been  already  given  this  spring, 
and  now  we  introduce  the  Expanding  and  Revert- 
able  Tooth  Culiivaior.  We  prefer  the  Horse-Hoe 
to  any  implement  of  this  kind,  but  some  may  choose 
the  one  repesented  above.  The  expanding  imple- 
ments will  become  more  or  less  loorte  and  rickety, 
and  are  inclined  to  run  out  at  the  sides,  making 
them  hard  for  the  person  who  holds  them.  The 
Horse  Hoe  runs  straight,  is  easily  guided,  and  by 
running  it  twice  in  the  row,  that  is,  out  and 
back  in  the  same  row,  will  accomplish  more  good 
work  than  any  other  implement  we  have  ever 
used. 

The  implemeat  figured  alove  is  highly  approved 
by  some  farmers.  The  points  or  shares  of  the 
teeth  are  made  of  steel  or  cast  iron,  and  are  fas- 
tened to  the  shank  or  standard  by  bolts  and  nuts, 
so  that  either  kind  of  shares  may  be  used  on  the 
same  standard,  cheaply  rephtced  when  worn,  and 
one  sobfllitnted  for  the  other.  The  shares  being 
$300  reversable,  are  thereby  very  enduring,  as  when 
one  end  is  too  much  worn  to  be  effective,  they 
may  be  changed  to  the  other  end  down,  and  a 
double  amount  of  service  obtained. 

The  tioth  represented  at  the  1^,  in  tiie  %• 
ore  of  teeth  detaohud,  is  made  of  all  steel,  and 
known  its  "Roger's  Patent,"  and  may  be  used, 
but  requires  a  different  mortice ;  the  centre  tooth 
18  cast  iron,  and  iits  the  same  mortice  as  the  steel 


pointed  above  described, 
furnished  separately. 


The  various  teetli  are 


KULCHIHO  GOOSEBERRIES. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Western  Horlicuh 
tural  Review  we  find  the  following  lefter  from  Mr. 
John  N.  Brower,  of  Lawrenoeburg,  Ind.,  on  the 
subject  of  mnldiing  gooseberries : 

I  beg  yovtT  acceptance  of  a  saiall  sample  of 
gooseberries  from,  my  .garden,  which»  from  their; 
fine  size  and  flavor  ftswell  as  their  perfect  freedom 
from  rust  or  mildew,  will  prove  that,  by  proper 
cultivation,  this  delicious  fruit  may  be  raised  with 
perfect  ease  and  in  the  highest  perfectioo.  I  re- 
member, several  years  since,  whue  you  were  visit- 
ing us,  that  yoa  suggested  the  use  of  soapsuds  or- 
some  alcalime  wash,  as  a  remedy  for  the  mildew 
or  blast  which  has  so  generallv  affected  this  Criiit, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  wnich  many  applica^ 
tions  had  beeu  used  but  without  success.  I  tried 
them  all,  but  in  vain;  scarcely  a  berry  .<mt  of 
hundreds  would  escape  the  rust,  and  many  of  ay. 
bushes  dwindled  and  became  worthless.  . 

Some  years  ago,  observing  the  extremely  loza- 
riant  and  profuse  growth  of  the  off-shoots  or  suck- 
ers, in  the  early  spring  and  during  the  £raitine 
season,  vrhich  Uie  gooMberry  bark  put  forth,  and 
that  the  rust  never  made  its  appearance  until  they 
had  attained  some  size  and  in  such  quantity  aa  to 
abstract  a  large  proportion  of  the  nutriment  a^ 
forded  by  the  root,  an  idea,  occurred  to  me  that 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  bush  and  fruit  was. 
the  result,  not  of  moisture,  or  sun,  an  insaot  Mea- 
ger,  or  want  of  adaptation  of  soil,  but  mvaiflj  ^' 
bck  of  nutriment,  or,  in  profannoBaL  phraM«  an 
atrophy  of  the  plant  and  firuit,  by  rea«n  ofthe 
lai)ge  preportion  of  sap  oonflomed  by  an  useksi  • 
amount  of  woody  fiber  and  leaf,  and  which  vraa ' 
neoewary  for  the  full  and  perfect  devdonnent  of 
the  fruit.    Acting  upon  this  impression,  1  pmned 
very  libeially,  and  throughout  the  fruiting  ssQian  . 
leavinff  no  more  wood  than  what  bore  fruit,  and 
carefully  removing  iJl  shoots  haying  a  light  gseen 
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color  and  very  rapid  growth.  My  suicccaB  has 
been  perfect,  and  whether  in  the  open  sun  or  un- 
der Bhade,  1  never  ikil  of  an  abundant  crop  of  fine 
fruit.  My  only  preparatory  cultivation  is  mulch- 
ing the  bushee  with  rich  compost  every  winter  and 
spring.  The  bushes  from  which  these  two  varie- 
ties are  plucked  I  obtained  from  our  friend  Elliott. 
I  have  lost  their  names. 

THE  CULTU&B  Ot  OKIOM. 

Mr.  EfifiTOK  :-^My  sncceEB  in  raisSnff  onions,  has 
led  many  to  ask  ^«how  it  is  done."  They  say  the 
ttaggot  and  th^  la^  brown  worm  hate  been  so 
destrnctive  that  they  have  done  trying  to  raise  that 
valuable  vegetable.  In  answer  to  such  inqtunes 
permit  me  to  TOtdy. 

There  are  at  least  six  Idaids  of  onions.  B&t  they 
are  of  the  same  qpeeies.  The  leek,  the  rarliok, 
the  hiU-onioo,  the  top  onion,  the  red  and  the  silver 
onions.  From  the  fact,  that  whenever  onions  have 
been  fonnd  growing  wild,  they  are  always  found 
most  plentifullv  and  most  flourishing  in  muck  soil, 
I  have  taken  the  hint  to  prepare  my  onion  bed 
vriith  a  plentiful  supply  of  muck  first  put  into  the 
ho^yara,  and  then  well  mixed  vrith  common  soil. 
If  I  plow  the  around,  I  take  oaie  not  to  have  the 
ground  too  light.  Aa  the  roots  of  ohIods  do  not 
fo  down  deep,  they  will  not  stand  droO|;ht  so  well 
m  light  as.  in  more  oompaot  ml.  Bendes  onions 
bottom  better  where  the  gnmnd  bM  been  rotted 
or  hard  trodden. 

I  cultivate  the  *<top  onion"  for  several  reasons. 
All  black  seed  onions  are  slow  to  come  u^.  The 
weeds  get  the  start  of  them  and  then  you  are 
obliged  to  get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees  and 
weed  with  your  Agere.  Then  warm  weather  has 
eome  on  and  the  nu^ggot  fly  eommenoes  with  iiie 
yonnff  and  destroys  it.  And  the  black  seed  onion 
18  BO  Tate  that  the  black  worm  is  just  in  season  to 
bite  off  the  tender  stalk,  and  so  devours'the  onion. 

But  plant  the  "top  onion"  seed,  which  is  already 
a  little  onion,  you  may  pet  them  well  growing  in 
April.  They  come  np  immediately,  so  that  you 
may  hoe  them  twice  or  more  before  weeds  appear. 
And  before  maggot  or  -worm  time,  the  onion  has 
got  the  grounoby  possession.  When  the  weeds 
appear,  you  may  march  right  along  with  your  hoe 
and  go  over  with  a  bed  large  enough  for  twenty 
battels,  before  braakfaBt. 

The  reason  why  maggots  have  ever  destroyed  tiie 
top  onion  is,  that  toey  were  planted  too  late. 
Tney  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  snow  and 
troet  disappears.  Some  put  out  in  the  &11  and  do 
well.  I  have  never  tried  it.  The  top  onions  tm 
good  gromid  are  lai^  as  any.  They  are  sweetrar 
and  note  jui«y  than  other  variettest  and  can  be 
zaiaed  ae  easy  as  potatoes. 

I  have  given  away  and  sold  seed  for  several 
vears ;  and  when  the  experiment  has  bem  fbir,  all 
nave  been  satisfied.  I  intend  to  giveaway  and  sell 
before  April,  twehe  htaheh  of  seal.    S.  MoMAir. 

MMkiwry  ^gkt^r. 

How  TO  TILL  tai  Hktoht  re  wmca  a  Ooi/r 
wiLi#  ATTAIN  WHEN  FuLL  G«owif .— When  the  Ibal 
is  three  or  four  weeks  old,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  per^ 
f»etly  straightened  np,  meacrure  from  the  junction 
of  the  hoorwtth  the  hair,  tp  the  middle  of  the 
knee-jorat,  and  the  number  of  indies  will  be  tbe 


number  of  hands  in  height  to  which  the  colt  will 
erow.  Thus,  if  the  measure  is  16  inches,  the 
horse  will  be  16  hands  high.  This  rule,  it  is  said, 
will  hold  good  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. — Indiana 
Farmer. 

ItOW  TO  PlAlIt  CTTCUHBEES,  MElOltS 
AHS  SaiTASHSS, 

TO  AVOID  MStlEUCTION  BT  B^GS. 

At  the  c6st  of  seed  is  trifling,  we  have  for  the 
{mst  few  years  always  succeed^  in  gettine  .  eood 
vines  by  the  foUovnng  process.  Instead  of  piant- 
iuff  ft  few  seeds  in  hiUs  at  the  distance  they  would 
ultimately  be  required  to  grow,  we  have  put  in  a 
large  quantity  over  the  whole  ground ;  so  that  at 
first  we  had  a  hundred  plants  where  only  one  was 
needed.  Sometimes  we  have  had  a  plant  come  up 
on  every  two  inches  over  the  whole  bed. 

As  fMt  as  the  expanding  leaves  of  the  vines  in^ 
terfere  with  *iach  other  we  cut  off  the  weaker  ones 
with  a  pair  of  shears,  €o  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots 
of  those  remaining.  Tbe  <<biig8"  have  always 
materially  assisted  in  the  thinning  process,  but  we 
have  never  failed  to  find  twice  or  thrtce  the  needed 
number  of  plants  entirely  untouched.  When  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danget  firom  insects,  all  the 
weaker  planto  are  removed  ;  and  a  solitary  vine 
left  here  and  there  has  been  enough  to  cover  tiie 
ground. 

The  same  ^nnd  will  yield  much  butter,  by 
having  the  vines  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  than  if  two  or  three  are  left  together  in  the 
same  hill,  since  the  roots  have  more  room  to  grow, 
^nd  they  find  a  greater  amount  of  nourishment 
when  thus  isolate.  The  fruit  will  also  be  more 
solid  and  of  bettor  quality. 

It  ^uid  also  be  remembered  that  air  and  light 
are  esBential  to  the  growth  and  maturity  of  tbe 
fruit ;  and  it  is  better  to  occasionally  out  out  a 
thrifty  plant,  than  that  the  ground  be  too  densely 
covered.  Just  vines  enough  to  thinly  cover  the 
ground,  will  produce  better  than  double  this 
number  ."Amsricaa  Agrkuliurist. 


T<tr  the  JVeu>  Knglnnd  Fanner, 

FS&TIUZSBS. 

The  preparation  and  application  of  manures  is 
IhefbundatioBof  all  sncoesaful  culture.  This  is 
particularly  true  on  the  long  used  fields  of  New 
England.  Most  cultivators  mrect  their  attention 
to  the  orop  of  the  season,  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  those  whidi  are  to  follow.  In  this  respect,  our 
modes  of  culture  vary  essentially  from  the  modes 
best  approved  in  Europe,  where  the  aim  is,  while 
one  crop  is  growing,  to  have  the  land  made  better, 
for  that  which  is  to  fi)llow. 

Without  the  application  of  fertilizing  materiab, 
in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  abun- 
dant crojlb.  Plow  and  pulverize  as  much  as  yon 
inaT,  it  will  not  grow  Ae  plants,  without  some  ad- 
ditional stimulant.  The  Question  then  is,  how 
shall  these  stimalaats  be  obtained  in  quantitiefr 
Boflknent  to  give  fertility  to  the  entire  farm. 

Look  about  among  the  fiurms,  and  their  prod- 
ucts win  be  found  very  nearly  Moportioned  to  the 
manures  used  thereon.  And  vNien  the  manure  is 
its^f  the  product  of  the  farm,  either  by  saving, 
oomposting,  or  otherwise,  then  it  is  the  main- 
spring of  profit  in  the  fkmnng  operations.    Don- 
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Beqaentlj  he  that  best  suooeeds  in  preparing  man- 
ures, is  most  likely  to  be  the  most  saccessml  far- 
mer. 

In  farming,  like  all  other  pursuits,  there  are  al- 
ways those  who  are  seeking  some  shorter  road  to 
the  point  of  destination.  For  this  purpose,  many 
kinds  of  condensed  fertilizers  have  recently  been 
introduced — and  often  with  results  most  striking. 
We  have  heard  of  many  such  by  the  application 
of  guano .  But  whether  this  can  be  brought  with- 
in the  command  of  farmers  of  small  means,  we  are 
not  distinctly  advised.  That  it  frequently  oper- 
ates well,  on  the  crop  of  the  present  season,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  it  will  need  to  be, 
or  h&xr  to  be  repeated  year  after  year,  remains  to  De 
demonstrated.  So  with  many  of  the  chemical 
combinations  of  substances  now  in  the  market. 
Many  of  these  contain  the  power  of  giving  a  vigor- 
ous start  to  growing  plants,  but  what  will  be 
their  lasting  operation  upon  the  soil,  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  efiects  of  a  liberal  dressing  of  well 
prepared  manure  from  the  stable  or  barn-yard, 
are  seen  for  years,  and  can  be  calculated  on  for 
a  certainty.  If  such  be  the  fast,  in  relation  to 
the  improvec^  fertilizers,  it  is  important  to  be 
known.  That  it  is  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  ;-^that  it  is,  1  have  not  seen  anywhere  dis- 
tinctly shown.  Oq  this  point  instruction  is  much 
needed. 

GSBEH  CBOPS  FOR  BABH  TOE  IH 
SUMMER. 

It  is  the  great  number  of  cattle  that  a^  British 
farmer  keeps  on  his  farm,  which  by  furniBbing  so 
much  good  manure, enables  him  to  raise  such  good 
crops.  The  turnip  crop,  occupying  one-fourth  his 
fiirm,  furnishes  him  the  grana  means  of  keeping 
BO  large  a  stock  during  the  winter  months ;  and 
the  practice  of  soiling  his  horses  and  'cattle,  ena- 
bles nim  to  keep  more  animals  than  he  otherwise 
could  during  summer. 

By  soiling,  is  meant  the  system  of  feeding  cattle 
in  sheds  ana  stables  on  gireen  food  grown  Tor  the 
purpose,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  graze  the 
fields  at  pleasure.  That  more  food  can  in  this  way 
be  obtained  per  acre,  few  vnll  question.  That  we 
can  adopt  soiling,  except  in  some  few  cases  near 
Iirge  cities,  admits  of  some  doubt.  One  of  the 
great  objections  to  the  practice  is  the  greater 
amount  of  labor  required  m  mowing  and  carrying 
to  the  bam  the  green  food,  than  in  letting  the  cat- 
tle cut  it  themselves.  Another  objection  is  that 
our  climate  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  succulent  summer  food  as  Uie  cool  moist 
climate  of  the  British  isles.  Yet,  as  we  have  of- 
ten said,  we  obtain  heavier  crops  of  red  clover 
than  do  British  farmers,  and  rea  clover  is  there 
considered  one  of  the  best  crops  for  soilingpurpos- 
68 ;  and  could  it  be  grown  with  as  muchcertamty 
and  in  such  quantity  as  in  Western  New  York,  it 
would  bo  much  more  extensively  used.    • 

We  believe  it  would  pay  every  farmer  to  take 
an  acre  or  two  of  c}over,  as  contiguous  to  the  bam 
as  possible,  and  manure  it  highly  in  the  fall  or 
spring.  It  would  be  found  otereat  advantage  to 
cat  and  feed  to  the  horses  in  the  stable  at  noon, 
and  for  an  hour  or  so  before  turning  them  into  the 
field  in  the  evening.  A  few  acres  so  manured  and 
Oil  early ^  would  afterwards  yield  a  splendid  crop 
of  clover  seed ;  or  it  might  be  mown  twice,  as 
green  fiiod  for  Uie  horses  and  cattle. 


Indian  com  is  perhaps  the  best  food  that  we  can 
grow  for  green  food  in  summer.  It  stands  drought 
better  than  any  other  crop ;  and  if  the  soil  be  rich, 
an  immense  amount  of  nutritious  food  can  be  ob- 
tained per  acre— certainly  more  than  from  any 
other  summer  crop.  For  this  crop  the  soil  should 
be  either  naturally  very  rich  or  be  wdl  manured. 
Let  it  be  prepared  as  you  would  your  other  com 
land.  The  deeper  it  is  plowed,  and  the  mellower 
it  is  made,  the  better.  Pour  hxishels  of  seed  should 
be  sown  broadcast  per  acre,  as  soon  after  com 
planting  as  possible.  If  the  soil  is  moist  and  in 
good,  fine  order,  soak  the  seed  com  for  twenty- 
four  hours  previous  to  sowing.  In  this  way  it 
will  be  up  m  two  or  three  days,  and  will  got  the 
start  of  the  weeds ;  and  i£  the  com  is  sown  thick, 
and  grows  well,  it  vrill  smother  them  all,  and  leave 
the  land  in  good  condition  for  the  following  wheat 
crop.  Perlmps,  however,  it  would  be  best  to  sow 
the  com  in  rows  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  hoe  it  once  or  twice ;  the  com  would  grow 
more  rapidly,  and  the  soil  would  be  cleaner. 

Luoeme  answers  well  for  soiling  purposes,  but 
its  cultivation  is  attended  with  considerable  labor 
in  kes^ping  the  soil  free  from  weeds.  It  is  a  perte- 
nial  punt,  and  does  not  reach  its  fall  growth  till 
the  third  year.  On  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  well  under- 
drained,  ]HOwed,  and  subscnled,  immense  crops  of 
lucerne  can  be  grown.  Goano  is  a  splendid  manure 
for  this  crop,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
free  from  weeds.  Lucerne  is  sovm  early  in  spring, 
in  rows  from  one  to  two  feet  apart;  eight  or  ten 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  It  must  be  frequently 
hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  should  be  cut 
but  once  the  first  year ;  in  after  years  it  will  afford 
throe  or  four  crops  in  a  season. 

Rem AHKS.— This  artide,  from  the  Oenesee  Far- 
meTy  calls  attention  to  a  subject  of  conriderable 
importance  to  us  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In 
most  parte  of  New  England  the  droug^ht  has  been 
severe  for  three  seasons  in  succession, and  the  cattie 
have  suffered  much  for  want  of  grass.  Many  of 
the  pastures  are  too  rocky  to  be  worked  and  the 
feed  on  them,  therefore  cannot  be  increased  much 
by  any  means  that  we  are  at  present  aware  of, 
beyond  what  they  have  heretofore  affi>rded.  The 
deficiency  must  be  made  up  in  some  other  way, 
aud  vre  know  of  none  00  e»>iy  and  cheap  as^the 
cultivation  of  the  southem  flat  com.  We  wouM 
recommend  that  it  be  sown  in  drills,  rather  than 
broadcast,  and  cultivated,  in  all  respects,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  usual  com  crops  are  treated. 
The  butter^maker  and  the  milk-seller  who  have  re- 
lied on  their  scant  pastures,  will  find  their  profits 
handsomely  increased  by  feeding  out  this  crop. 


Hints  to  the  Fabmse. — ^Keep  your  enclosures 
in  good  repair.  If  a  poet  or  a  stake  rots  supply 
its  phioe  vnth  another  before  it fiaiand  introduces 
your  own  or  your  neighbor's  oattie  into  your  oom 
or  wheat  field.  Stone  walls  are  the  most  valuable 
of  all  enclosures,  where  one  has  the  materials  for 
erecting  them,  or  v/here  they  can  be  obtained  with- 
in any  reasonable  distance,  walls  are  cheaper  than 
any  other  fence  that  can  be  constructed.  A  farm, 
surrounded  with  good  walls,  may  be  regarded  as 
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encloeed  for  all  time ;  the  materials,  although  the 
waUfl  may  fall,  or  be  thrown  down,  never  decay 
Next  to  walls,  we  may  mention^tump  fence  as  the 
most  valuable  species  of  field  enclosure.  Properly 
Qpnstructed,  on  land  that  does  not  <| heave,*'  they 
endure  for  generations,  and  ordinarily  subject  the 
fifcrmer  to  but  little  expense  for  repairs.  Hedges 
of  thorn  are  also  valuable,  and  produce  a  most 
beautiful  effect  upon  a  landscape.  They  ore  also 
very  durable  and  efficient. 

BXTBACTS  AHB  REPLIES. 

CUTTIKa   OFF    CATTU'S    TAILS. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  wish  to  inquire  through  your 
paper  whether  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  the  end 
of  neat  cattle's  tails  every  spring  1  Will  you 
please  to  explain  what  the  effect  is  upon  them  f  I 
am  young  and  inexperienced  in  sueh  matters. 

Aeme,  N.  H,  j.  w.  i 

No— the  practice  of  cutting  6ff  the  tails  of 
neat  cattle  is  not  necessary;  it  is  a  barbarous  rel- 
ic of  which  this  age  ought  to  be  ashamed.  It  is  a 
cruel  mutilation,  causes  a  wasteful  loss  of  blood 
which  is  again  to  bo  supplied  by  your  grass,  hay  and 
grain,  and  deprives  the  animals  of  the  means  which 
nature  provided  to  protect  themselves  from  the  in- 
sects which  annoy  them.  Why  did  He  who 
formed  them  furnish  along  tail,  so  admirably  pro- 
vided with  a  brush  at  its  end,  but  for  some  good 
purpose  1  The  advocates  of  this  shameful  prac- 
tice may  say  that  blood-letting  is  necessary — that 
the  end  of  the  tail  becomes  soft,  and  that  unless 
it  is  cut  off  the  aaimal  will  sicken  and  die.  But 
wsuh  reasoning  is  nonsensical,  and  the  effects  of 
an  old  superstition ;  you  might  as  well  cut  a  man's 
leg  off  because  the  end  of  his  great  toe  is  soft  by 
the  irritation  of  his  boot. 

There  is  a  mania  among  the  hired  men  to  cut 
off  the  cows*  tails,  and  their  aiguments  are  won- 
derfully strengthened  by  the  recollection,  thai  if 
the  tail  is  only  a  foot  6r  two  long,  it  will  not  be 
Tocy  likely  to  come  into  their  faces  while  milking. 
The  superstition  has  had  its  popularity  altogether 
too  long. 

There  is  a  sickness  not  uncommon  among  cat- 
tle soon  after  they  are  turned  to  grass,  which  is 
probably  occasioned  by  a  sudden  change  from 
dry  to  succulent  food,  and  at  tho  same  time  from 
a  dry  and  warm  temperature  to  cold  winds, 
stoima,and  exposure  to  the  night  air.  The  hind 
Umbe  are  affected,  sometimes  the  joints  swell,  and 
there  is  a  trembling  and  a  giving  way,  so  that  the 
animal  can  scarcely  drag  itself  along,  hx  Eng- 
land, it  was  supposed  that  the  origin  of  this  diffi- 
culty was  in  the  tail,  and  was  called  tail-iU  or  iaU- 
sftp,  and  has  come  to  us  under  the  expressive 
tsrm,  tml-skk!  Mr.  Dick,  of  Edinbu^h,  has 
tidoen  up  this  subject  in  a  very  interesting  point 
of  view,  in  the  Quarterfy  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
Hesaya— 

<'The  fitrmorand  thecowleech  believe  that  the  mis- 
ohief  pasMs  along  tho  cow's  tail  to  the  back,  and 


that  it  is  on  account  of  somethinff  wrong  in  the 
tail  that  she  loses  the  use  of  her  legs  ;  and  then 
some  set  to  work  and  cut  the  cow's  tail  off;  while 
others,  less  cruel,  or  more  scientific,  make  an  in- 
cision into  the  under  surface,  and  allow  the  wound 
to  bleed  freely,  and  then  fill  it  up  with  a  mixture 
of  tar  and  salt,  and  we  know  not  what. 

"In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  practitioner 
is  not  content  with  this  treatment,  but  supposing 
there  is  vritchcraft  in  the  business,  he  has  recourse 
to  some  oharm  in  addition  to  the  cutting  and 
dressing.  This  charm  consists  in  binding  a  smtall 
piece  of  the  rowan  tree  on  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  making  a  black  cat  pass  three  times 
round  the  cow's  body,  over  her  oack,  and  under 
her  belly,  (which  if  it  happens  to  bo  a  strange 
cat,  as  is  ofien  the  case  from  the  necessity  of  the 
color,  being  black)  so  enrages  the  animal,  that  she 
mews  and  scratches  with  all  the  fury  to  which  she 
is  so  easily  excited,  until  she  escapes  from  the 
hands  of  the  necromancers,  leaving  them  con- 
vinced that  the  devil  has  got  into  the  cat. 

**The  disease,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  a  softening  of  the  bones  about  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  tail,  and  is  to  be  distineuished  by  the 
point  of  the  tail  being  easily  doubled  back  upon 
itself,  and  having  at  this  doubling  a  soft  and 
rather  a  crepitating  kind  of  feel.  But  what  is 
the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  The  tail  is  length- 
ened out  to  the  extent  of  about  three  feet,  and  is 
formed  like  a  common  whip.  Tovrards  the  extrem- 
ity, the  bones  terminate  gradually,  becoming  in- 
sensibly smaller  as  they  proceed  downwards.  At 
this  part  is  said  to  be  mund  a  soft  space — the  taUr- 
slip.  Beyond  this  again,  a  firm  sweiUng  cartila- 
ginous portion  is  found,  covered  with  haur  to 
brush  on  the  flies  within  its  reach.  Now  why 
have  we  the  long  column  of  bones ;  the  termina- 
tion with  a  soft  space  of  a  few  inches ;  this  thick- 
efled,  hard,  cartilaginous  part  at  the  very  extrem- 
ity, and  that  extremity  covered  with  hair,  but 
with  a  view  to  form  a  whip  to  drive  off,  and  with 
the  greatest  possible  effect,  the  insects  which 
wound  and  torment  the  animal  ? 

'*Here  the  column  of  bones  forms  the  shaft  or 
handle  of  the  whip — ^the  soil  part,  tho  conneotiim 
between  the  handle  and  the  thong,  while  the 
thickened  extremity  may  be  easily  recognized  to 
represent  the  thong,  and  the  hairs  to  form  the 
lash,  or  point ;  so  that  we  have  a  whip  to  drive 
away  the  flies,  and  so  complete  a  one,  that  the 
coachman  may  borrow  a  lesson  from  its  construc- 
tion. 

''We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will 
never  be  found  again  looking  at  the  tail  of  the 
cow  for  on  explanation  of  palsy,  or  any  other 
complaint;  (for  we  believe  this  tml-sUn  is  sup- 
posed to  De  connected  with  various  otner  mala- 
dies ;)  but  we  will  allow  them  to  examine  it. once 
more,  in  order  to  admire  its  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  requiried,  and  the  peculiar 
contrivance  of  this  supposed  diseased  part,  for  the 
more  e£^t«al  accomplishment  of  this  natural 
purpose." 

Wethudk  the  above  will  satisfy  our  inquir- 
ing friend  that  if  the  tail  is  really  diseased,  that 
the  origin  of  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  tail  itself, 
but  suffers  with  the  other  parts  of  the  system. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  relief  may  sometimes  be 
afforded  by  thiscvepping,  but  thero  are 
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better  tiian  to  matilate  and  disfigoie  the  animal 
for  life. 

THE   SKASON. 

i  have  not  done  the  first  stroke  of  farming 
yet,  and  may  not  for  a  week  to  cotte.  We  are 
now  having  the  first  spring  rain.  The  froet  is 
mostly  out,  but  the  ground  has  not  settled  until 
this  rain,  which  I  hope  will  do  the  thing  in  good 
earnest.  I  have  learned  to  look  upon  the  Farmer 
as  an  old  and  well-tried  friend,  and  to  welcome  its 
appearance,  laden  with  stores  of  the  good  and  the 
iMeful."  S.  Tenmet. 

Eoit  Raymond,  Me,,  May  9,  1854. 

0.  S.  Bliss,  Milton,  Vt.—Yoxi  must  write  Rev, 
J.  T.  Trask,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  for  information 
about  the  stump  puller.  Millet  seed  is  worth  two 
dollars  a  bushel.  For  particulars  iti  relation  to  it 
as  a  crop  for  fodder,  see  monthly  Farmer,  for  1853, 
pages  157  and  203.  On  good  land,  well  manured , 
eight  quarts  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  an  acre. 

H.  F.  OsLAND,  Paxton,  Mo**.— "Will  you 
please  inform  me  what  kind  of  manare  will  be  the 
best  for  potatoes  on  wet,  clayey  land,  where  barn- 
yard manure  cannot  be  had  ?*' 
,  If  you  must  plant  such  land  with  potatoes,  and 
fcavo  no  coC^rse  manures,  try  guano  on  a  'portion 
ef  it— ^n  anoUier  try  ashes,  sawdust,  &e.  Bat 
tiie  best  use  for  such  land  is  to  plow,  manure  and 
lay  down  to  grass  in  August. 

Mr.  George  Carpenter,  Orange,  Mass,,  writes 
that  he  has  a  pair  of  twin  lambs  which  at  birth 
weighed  19^  lbs.,  and  another  which  weighed  11^ 
lbs.,  from  two  English  *<smut  shoep."  A  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  R.  £.  Carpenter,  has  a  oalf  wbish 
weighed  at  birth  140  pounds ! 

E.  Kinsley,  Derby,  Vt,,  writes:  "you will  con- 
fer a  &vor  by  infomung  me  what  is  the  best  and 
iMwt  profitable  way  of  raising  southern  oom  for 
fi)dder ;  also  the  best  way  of  eufiag  it  for  Wintar 
Qse,  and  where  I  can  get  good  seed  ?" 

Plow  and  manure  your  land  well,  and  then 
make  a  broad,  shallow  furrow,  by  going  both  ways 
with  a  small  plow,  and  then  sow  the  oomliberaUy 
in  the  furrow.  Five  or  six  rows  ten  rods  long  each, 
we  should  think,  would  require  half  a  bushel  of 
seed.  The  common  yellow  or  white  flat  southern 
com,  such  as  may  be  found  at  any  of  the  grain 
stores,  is  the  kind  mostly  used.  It  should  be  sowed 
quite  thick  or  it  will  grow  so  stoat  that  the  cattle 
Will  refuse  to  eat  it.  It  is  a  very  diiBoiilt  crop  to 
dry  sufficiently  for  winter  use,  but  with  favorable 
weather  may  be  cured  by  allowing  it  to  wilt  for  a 
day  or  two  after  catting,  then  tie  in  small  bundles 
near  the  top  and  hang  upon  the  fences  or  poles 
laid  up  for  the  purpose. 


Sick  Hoos.— Messrs.  Edivsrs  :— I  saw  in  a  late 
OuUivator,  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Snow  for  a  i«medy 
for  lame  hogs,  and  would  say  to  him,  I  had  a 
bt^eding-sow  last  «pring,whioh,wlMii  she  had  gone 
lAoai  Otte^iHurter  oT  hm  t^M,  was     ' 


much  as  his  w«re.  I  had  seen  bone-dust  recom- 
mended in  the  Ouhivator  some  time  before,  and 
therefore  took  beef-bones,  burnt  them  and  pound* 
ed  them  fine,  and  put  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
dust,  one  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  a  little  wood- 
ashes,  in  her  feed, which  completely  cured  my  hog, 
which  brou^t  me  as  fine  a  htter  of  pigs  as  ever  I 
raised,  obtaming  (br  them  the  first  premium  at  the 
last  agricultural  Fair  held  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
— Boston  Cultivator,  Warwick, 


For  tht  Ntw  Bngltmd  Farmer, 


BAVdS  BUTTER. 

Mr.  Editor: — Dear  ^r,— I  have  just  been 
reading  a  lon^  article  in  the  Farmer  of  April  22y 
on  rancid  butter,  I  am  not  about  to  vrrite  an  es* 
say  on  butter-making,  but  I  do  wish  to  ask  one 
plain  question,  and  that  is  this.  What  possible 
difficult  is  there  in  the  way  of  (at  least  some)  of 
you  Boston  foUs  having  good  butter !  I  do  know 
that  there  is  good  butter  made  in  the  country,  and 
you  might  Just  as  well  have  it  right  from  the  dairy 
as  to  have  it  go  through  the  hands  of  speculators, 
to  be  spoiled,  and  then  pay  them  a  heavy  fee  for 
their  trouUe  of  spoiling  it.  They  come  and  tell 
us  they  can  afford  to  pay  us  14  or  15  or  at  the 
most  16  cents  per  lb.,  for  our  butter,  if  it  is  very 
nice,  and  after  compounding  it  with  equal  narts  of 
other  grease,  they  go  to  your  market  and  sell  it 
for  double  what  they  gave,  and  the  dairy-womea 
are  scandalised  for  making  such  miserable  butter. 
Now  I  do  not  believe  in  this  mode  of  doing  busip 
ness.  If  you  have  my  butter,  why  not  have  it  of 
me  f  not  of  the  third  or  fourth  person,  which 
method  takes  all  the  profit  from  me,  and  gives  it 
to  him  who  don't  AeKitv^  it ;  it  i^so  increases  yoof 
batter  bill,  sad  that,  too,  for  a  poorer  article  thm 
I  would  fuxnish/ 

We  have  some  three  or  four  hundred  lbs«  nice 
maple  su^  we  diould  like  to  sell — ^no  dead  n^ 
groes  in  it.  Mrs.  S.  Pierce. 

Londonderry,  Vt.,  1854. 

Rbmarxs. — ^Though,  perhaps,  not  intended  £6r 
peblioatioB,  we  give  iha  above  excellent  letter  for 
the  benefit  of  our  butter-eating  and  maple  su^uf 
loviiq^  friendi.  We  have  not  seen  a  pound  of  fint* 
rate  butter  these  three  months ;  nor  have  we  any 
doubt  but  that  the  good  butter  is  mixed,a8  intima- 
ted above.  There  is  no  eatable  so  soaroe  ia  mttr- 
ket,  as  that  of  good  butter. 

COBS  AHS  THE  WIBB-WOBJL 
Mt,  Jomr  Wmklet  oommmdoatas  the  hot  t» 
the  Mkkigan  Farmer,  that  at  the  time  of  planV 
inghisoom,  he  pat  two  or  three  pteoes  of  ootn 
oebs  in  the  hill,  and  thai  in  a  few  days  if  then 
are  any  whre»wonBa  in  the  soil,  they  will  be  foond 
in  the  pith  ef  theoob,  and  will  remain  there 
vnthoatiAterftring  with  the  com.  Theeditorof 
the  Farmer  soggesls  that  at  the  first  hoeing  it 
wwild  be  weU  to  take  out  the  oobs«Bdbim 
them,  and  thus  destroy  the  worms.  The  remedy 
may  be  easily  tried,  and  the  cob  would  imdeabt- 
edly  be  worth  sMuething  to  the  hill  as  a.  iertil- 
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For  the  Wtw  JBngland  Farmer, 


to  let  the  occasion  slip  'without  expressing  my 
hearty  commendation  of  the  action  of  the  Con- 
cord Fanners'  Club  in  respect  to  agricultural  ex- 

^  .  .    periments.    It  strikes  mo  that  the  club  have  set 

as  the  editors  say;  and  for  aught  I  can  see,  it  j^^  example  that  other  similar  associations  will 
looks  just  as  well  along-side  that  loaf  of  brown  j^^  ^^n  ^  follow,— an  example  the  club  will  yet 
bread,  as  it  would  in  the  study  of  the  literary  i^^  ^^^^^  ^f.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
man.    Ithasbeenread,  too;  it  nerer  stays  long  m —i-i^i- j-jj-sj     •  •  -  .,     -  ,  ^.  . 

our  house  without  that.     Beside  "ourselves," 
here  are  four  boys  large  enough  to  read  the  pieces 
or 
the 


JCOSTHLT  FIBKBB  VOE  MAT. 

This  publication  "has  been  laid  upon  our  table," 


which  individual  members  of  the  Concord  Club 
have  pledged  themselves  to  make,  will  be  looked 

,        „  ^      .     ,  -     ,,  for  with  interest  by  the  readers  of  the  Farmer^ 

to  crow  over  the  pictures,  and  when  we  addl^h^y^  ^^  ^ope  to  find  their  reports,  in  due  sea- 
8  neighbors  who  help  us  patronize  the  paper,  ^^^    ^  "Concord  Club"  in  every  county  of  thg 


we  shafi  have  probably  about  the  right  figure  with 
which  to  multiply  the  whole  number  printed,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  very  nearly  how  many  people  read 
the  Farmer^  and  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  in- 
fluence, on  young  and  old,  which  must  be  exerted 
by  it  as  a  whole,  and  by  each  article  as  a  part, 
lliese  facts  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  who 
write  for  the  paper.  Were  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  to  be  assembled  in  some  vast  grove,  and 
we,  the  occasional  contributors  to  its  columns, 
severally  called  to  the  "stand"  and  obliged  to  read 
our  respective  productions,  face  to  face  with  the 
congregated  multitude,  should  we  have  no  cause 
to  regret  that  we  took  no  more  pains  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  thoughts,  in  our  mode  of  ex- 
pression ,  or  in  the  brevity  of  our  articles  ?  How- 
ever this  might  be,  I  think  the  following  Table  of 
Contents  of  the  May  Farmer  will  show  that  most 
of  us  would  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  company  in  which  we  should  find  Ourselves 
placed. 

CORRESrONnXNCE . 

-,  (Ms.) Legislatire  Ag.  Meotings. 

B.  F.  Cutter,  (N.  H.) Profit  In  Ralalng  Com. 

A  Vennonter,  (VU) awwvttaig  8<»ilf. 

C.  Ooodrlch,  (Vt.) f. Bugologj  w.  Squashology. 

B.  H.  CopcUod,  (Us.) yfiaX  «  Oaiden  Should  be. 

Prof.  Harris,  (Ms.) Lorrs  oX  the  Crane  Vij. 

JL  ]Unh,(Vt.). How  to  make  the  Butter  Come. 

B.  C.,(lilass.) Farming  in  New  Sogland. 

Z,  B.  Farmer,  (Ms.) The  Crow— Winter  Worms. 

Spartacus,  (lb.) Witoh  Haael. 

&  W.  Jennings,  (He.) Bare  the  Bonea. 

L.  W.  Curtis,  (Ms.) Guano  and  Super-phosphate. 

0.  y.  HiUs,(Bl6.) Horn  Sharings. 

Ben}.  WUlard,  (Ms.) Karly  June  Beet. 

J.  W.  Proctor,  (Ms.),  ~ ' 

h  Subscriber,  (Ma.). 


Union ! 

Winchester,  May,  1854. 


A  Reader. 


CULIUBE  OF  THE  8W££T  POTAXa 

This  delicious  and  wholesome  vegetable  may  be 
raised  without  difficulty  in  the  New  England  States. 
It  will  not  be  quite  so  highly  flavored,  or  dark 
colored  as  the  southern,  but  is  well  worthy  a  place 
in  every  kitchen  garden.  By  placing  a.  potato  in 
a  faot^^d,  or  eren  ob  ifae  grsfls,  covered  wilh  fine 
loam  and  horse  manure,  sprouts  enough  may  be 
obtained  to  plant  several  hills ;  the  shoot  omst  be 
pinched  out  with  the  nail  and  transplaated  in  the 
same  manner  that  cabbage  plants  are.  The 
treatment  afterwards  may  be  the  same  as  for  th^ 
cabbage.  The  vines  run  upon  the  ground  like  the 
cncamber  vine,  and  are  very  beautiful.  Plant  on 
sandy  loam  and  the  hottest  place  you  have  ;  the 
first  week  in  June  is  early  enough. 

Slips  ready  for  transplanting  may  be  obtained 
of  L.  Ranb  k  Co. — 84  Quinqy  Market,  Boston. 


_  ,  ,,  Onions  and  Caanots. 

David  lorman/(0t.) Mowing  Ground. 

W.  D.B.,(Ms.) Barn  Stables. 

F.  Uolbrook,  (Vt.) Compoettng. 

A  Reader,  (Ms.) Farmer  for  March. 

L.  Bwiuid,  (Ci.) Potato  Rot. 

i,  J.  U.  Gregory,  (Ms.) Effects  of  InoculatfoR. 

Asa  Clement,  (Ms.) lb  Pestcoy  the  Curcnlio. 

11.  F.  French,  (N.  H.) Sewing  Machine. 

L.  Mathews,  (Vt.) WarU  on  Plum  Trae0. 

a.  P.,  (Ms.) PotaahasaFe^tUiier. 

A  City  Mechanic,  (Ms.) City  Lille. 

F.  Hoibrook,  (Vt.) Fattening Snrtne. 

H.  W.  Merriom,  (Ul.) lUinois  Farm  Impiemeots. 

,  (MS.) Cattle  of  New  Sngland. 

Seaortvefcre  oihsBS. Make  iaquhciM  and  suggettloBS. 

S91T0RIAL. 
C^endar  for  May — ^Preparicg  Sasd  Com — Conoohi  Farmer*s 
Club— Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Legislative  Agrloulinral 
Meetinga— Middlesex  Co.  Preminma— The  Weather  and  Crop*— 
Ketchum's  Mowing  Machine — State  Farm  at  WeattMWo* — Use  of 
Ouaoo— Roots  of  Plants,  Transplantlng-^orse  Hoe— Fnilt 
XroeS'iRytfarti  aod  BepUea— Impgrond  Binga  Haizowi. 

EZTBACTS. 

Xxtra  (^w-— Baneid  Butter— ClasstScajtlon  of  Manures— Sow- 
ing Clover  Seed — ^Bums,  the  Curcnlio— Past  and  Pvesent  Con- 
dition of  Agriculture— Plowman's  Song— Kataffal  Bean^  of  01^ 
namcntal  Treva— American  Pomological  Society- WIU  Ashes 
Dissolve  Bones  P 

For  want  of  time,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  at- 
tempt any  sort  of  review  of  the  ooalents  of  this 
number  of  the  Farmer.    Still,  I  am  onwiUiBg 


LATIHG  OUT  SITBFACBS. 

To  lay  out  an  acre  in  a  circZ^.—First  ^  a  centre, 
and  with  a  rope  as  a  radius  seven  rods,  throe 
tiaks  and  three^eishths  lon^,  one  end  attached  to 
the  centre  and  kept  oniformljr  stretched,  the 
sweep  of  it  at  the  other  end  will  lay  out  th» 
acre. 

For  one-qaarter  of  an  acre,  a  rone  three  rods 
9jAfinarteen  links  will  be  the  right  length. 

For  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  a  rope  two  rods  and 
thirjeen  links  will  be  enonsh. 

Trianglee. — If  yon  wLw  a  triangle  to  contain 
just  an  aore^  make  each  side  nineteen  rods,  ^^^ 
and  a  half  hnks  long. 

A  trinng^  whose  sides  are  six  rods  and  twenty 
links  Ipng  eaofa,  will  coxilain  one-eighth  of  aa 
a<»e. 

To  lay  out  an  Ellipse  or.  Oval. — Set  three  stakes 
in  a  triangular  position.  Around  these  stretch  a 
rope,  ^ske  away  the  stake  at  the  apex  of  ^ta 
tnang)ie,  which  will  be  where  the  side  of  the  oval 
b  to  c(Hnie-<noTe  the  stake  along  the  rope, 
keeping  it  tight,  and  it  will  trace  out  the  oval. 

A  square,  to  contain  an  acre,  or  just  one  hanp 
dred  and  sixty  rods,  should  have  each  of  its 
sides  jnst  twel^  rods,  ten  feet  and  seven-tenths 
long.  

BT  The  original  color  of  black  gaxBientscanbe 
lest^^  bv  satniating  the  rusty  purts  with  an  in- 
fnaon  of  Wwood  applied  with  a  sponge;  **dpf 
and  psrem  of  witb  a  hot  iron." 
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8T0YES. 


The  quantity  of  air  that  rushes  up  a  stOTO- 
pipe  in  windj  weather,  is  much  greater  than 
when  it  is  coniparati?e1y  calm,  unless  the  room  is 
uncommonly  tight.  On  this  account  every  stove- 
pipe  ought  to  have  a  valve  or  damper  to  regu- 
late that  quantity.  But  there  is  another  rea- 
son why  there  oueht  to  be  a  valve:  when  the 
fire  is  newly  kindl^,  much  smoke  has  to  pass  off, 
and  may  need  the  whole  capacity  of  the  pipe ; 
but  w&en  the  wood  is  nearly  reduced  to  coal  it 
may  be  partially  closed ;  and  during  the  process 
of  combustion,  thev  who  at  near  the  stove  ought 
to  be  attentive,  and  regulate  the  draft  according- 
ly. Since  I  wrote  last,  a  valve  of  this  description 
has becm  fixed  in  the  pipe;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  windy  weather,  one-half  of  the  wood  is 
saved.  In  calm  weather,  it  is  of  less  account, 
though  still  very  useful,  fg^  The  fire  now  keeps 
as  wdil  through  the  night  as  on  a  hearth. 

An  Intalib. 
'^  Country  GetUknum, 


Cables'  IDeparttnent 


WHT  DOH'T  LADIES  LEABV  TO  COOK. 

Among  the  common  things  to  the  teaching  of 
wliich  public  attention  is  now  so  strongly  direct- 
ed, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  art  of  cookery— one 
of  the  commonest,  and  yet,  apparently,  one  of  the 
most  neglected  of  all — ^wiil  not  be  forgotten.  The 
instruction  of  the  female  pcasantrv  in  this  useful 
art  would  be  as  advantageous  to  themselves  when 
married  and  settled  on  their  own  hearths,  as  to 
the  families  of  the  middle  classes,  in  which  before 
marriage  they  officiate  as  domestic  servants.  Emi- 
gration and  abundance  of  employment  have  given 
fo  the  servants  at  home  the  upperhand  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  were  in  Austr^.  On  all  sides 
we  hear  oomplamts  of  the  difliottlty  of  finding,  and 
of  retaining  when  found,  a  cook  if  ho  can  roast  a 
Idg  of  mutton,  and  make  batter  puddins  or  pea- 
soup.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  heara  of  ladies 
who  have  it  in  serious  contemplation  to  dispense 
with  servants  altogether,  as  the  least  troublesome 
alternative.  Without  wishing  matters  carried 
quite  so  far,  we  are  convinced  that  many  of  our 
fair  friends  would  lose  nothing,  either  in  point  of 
lenpectability^r  happiness,  while  they  could  add 
at  feast  one-third  to  the  effective  incomes  of  their 
husbands,  if  they  were  to  spend  a  little  more  time 
in  their  kitchens  superintending  the  preparation 
ofthefiunily  dinner,  instead  or  contenting  thenn 
selves  with  ordering  it— if,  indeed,  they  conde- 
scended to  do  even  that.  Some  forty  Tears  back 
ladies  were  driven  to  shoemaking  as  a  mshionable 
way  of  killmg  time.  Why  not  try  a  little  cook- 
ing ?  Thanks  to  the  modem  stoves  with  their  nice- 
ly arranged  skillets  and  stewpans,  which  sdenoe 
and  skillhave  substituted  for  the  blaring  kitdien 
hearth  of  other  days,  young  ladies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  just  passing  its  prime,  may  cook 
without  ioiling  their  fingers  or  injuring  thm  com- 
plexions. Were  it  not  so,  we  would  not  recom- 
mend them  to  cook.  We  would  rather  live  on 
bread  and  cheese  all  our  lives. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  ^at  our  notions  with 
regard  to  female  «iuoution  and  employment  are 
too  antiquated— that  in  thtte  matters,  as  in  eyoiy- 


thing  else,  a  new  era  has  dawned,  and  the  solid 
course  of  instruction  now  given  in  colleges  for  la- 
dies will  be  triumphantly  appealed  to.  Ladies, 
however,  who  possess  these  solid  acquirements—  ' 
who  like  Ladv  Jane  Grey,  prefer  Phito  to  a  pic- 
nic— ^will  be  least  likely  to  neglect  the  economy  of 
the  kitchen.  .  They  will  thoroughly  understand 
the  dignity  of  the  employment,  and  call  to  mind 
all  the  poetry  of  cookinz.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
dinner  which  Milton  describes  £ve  as  preparing 
when  "on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  there  are 
the  Homeric  banquets,  at  which  kinfs  litCTally 
** killed  their  own  meat,"  and  at  which  queens 
and  princesses  turned  the  spit  for  the '  roasting, 
or  drew  the  water  and  chop^  wood  for  the  bou- 
in^.  Ck)oking  is  classical,  and  no  lady  will  dis- 
dain to  take  part  in  it  who  has  read  of  these 
feasts  in  the  original  Greek.  Let  it  be  observed 
that  it  is  the  middle  and  working  classes  on 
whom  we  wish  to  urge  the  importance  of  the 
study.  An  earl's  daughter  can  afford  to  be  so  ig- 
norant of  common  things  as  not  to  be  able  to  rec^ 
ognixe  chickens  in  a  poultry-yard,  because  they 
do  not  run  about  with  a  liver  under  one  wing  and 
a  gizzard  under  the  other,  though  our  modem 
poultry  shows,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  done 
much  to  dissipate  this  error.  A  knowledge,  how- 
ever, of  the  art  of  cooking  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  wives  of  the  laboring  population  than  to  those 
of  the  middle  dosses,  because  it  is  the  art,  when 
properly  cultivated,  of  making  a  little  go  a  great 
way.  A  French  army  can  subsist  in  a  country 
where  an  English  one  would  starve,  and  cliiefly 
for  this  reason — a  French  soldier  can  cook. — 
Mark-Lane  Express, 

EHOLISH  SECEIPTS. 

Tju  Cake.— Rub  into  a  quart  of  dried  flour  of 
the  finest  kind,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter; 
then  beat  up  two  eggs  with  two  tcaspoonfuls  of 
sifted  sugar,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  ^f  washed 
brewer's  or  unwashed  distiller's  yeast ;  pour  this 
liquid « mixture  into  the  centre  of  the  flour,  and 
add  a  pint  of  warm  milk  as  you  mix  it ;  beat  it  up 
with  the  hand  until  it  comes  off  without  sticking ; 
set  it  to  rise  before  the  fire,  having  covered  it  with 
a  cloth ;  after  it  has  remained  there  an  hour, 
make  it  up  into  good-sized  cakes  an  inch  thick  ; 
set  them  in  tin  plates  to  rise  before  the  fire  during 
ten  minutes,  then  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven.  These 
cakes  may  be  split,  toasted,  and  buttered  after 
they  are  oold. 

Icing  forXIakx. — Beat  the  white  of  one  egg 
perfectly  light — ^then  add  eight  tcaspoonfuls  of 
loaf  sugar,  pounded  ^oa  and  si&d,  very  nadnally, 
beating  it  well ;  after  every  spoonful,  ada  one  drop 
of  the  essence  of  lemon,  or  rose-wat^,  to  flavor  it. 
If  you  wish  to  color  it  pink,  stir  in  a  few  grains 
of  cochineal  powder  or  rose-pink ;  if  you  wish  it 
blue,  add  a  litUe  of  what  is  c^led  powder-Uue. 
Lay  the  frostine  on  the  cake  with  a  knife,  soonaf- 
ter  it  is  taken  from  the  oven — smooth  it  over,  and 
let  it  remain  in  a  cool  place  till  hard.  To  frost  a 
common-sized  loaf  of  cake,  allow  the  white  of  one 
egg  and  half  of  another. 


Pleasant  .— Gomg  to  "meet  her  by  moonlight,'* 
and  after  wifiting  for  two  hours,  to  find  younelf 
still  "alonv." 
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ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


(Cr  A  limited  mmlMr  of  adrertlsamenti  of  aa  appropriate 
chanoter  wm  be  inserted  In  the  nontUy  Yarmer  at  the  foUow- 
Ing 

BATB8. 

For  one  ■qnare  16  Unes,  one  insertion $1,00 

For  eaohsnbseqoent  insertion ^ 

ICr  The  above  rates  will  be  charged  for  all  adTertisements, 
whether  longer  or  shorter. 


Walnvt  CIroTe  Varsery. 

NEWTON  CBNTBE,  MASS. 


9 


TherabperibenhaTeonhandas  usual  a  large 
stock  of  Fmlt  and  other  Trees,  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  at  ytry  reasonable  rates.  Among 
others,  Apple,  Fear,  Cherry,  Plnm.  Peach,  Grape 
Tines,  Baspberrles,  Blackberries,  ko,  to. 
Also,  Omamrntal  ^rees.  Shrubs,  Bosee,  llerbaee 
ons  Roots,  Oreepers,  kc.  ke. 

A  splendU  lot  of  8u|^  Maple,  8  to  10  fbet  high,  $aO  per  hnn 
died. 
0000  Apple  stocks,  $10  per  thousand. 
MOOBuckthmm,  I  to8  yeara,$l$to  $aOper  thousand. 
Luge  and  line  Norway  Spriiee;  Arbor  vita  Ibr  hedges  and 
standards, 
line  lot  Bed  Dutch  Oonanta,  $6  per  hundred. 
Belons  wDl  be  ftonishcd.  If  ordered  early. 
Other  things  too  nnmeroos  to  mentioo.  All  orders  will  be  prompt 
ly  attended  to,  and  the  trees  seentely  packed,  when  desired,  tot 
which  an  extra  charge  will  be  made^  Catalogues  sent  to  post>paid 
applicants.    All  packages  ddlrered  In  Boston  free  of  expense. 
JAMI8  HTDB  k  BON. 
NewtCQ  Centre,  aiai«hlB,18M.  w*tf 


Fratt  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


9 


The  proprietors  oOte  Ibr  sale  aa  extenrire  assort 
ment  of  froit  and  ornamental  trees,  oomprlsfaig  aB 
the  eholoe  standard  Tarletles,  for  the  Garden  oi 
Orchard;  alio Cnmnts,  Qoosebencles,  Grape  Ytaiss 
"      1000  Buckthorn  and  Arbor  Ylt«  for  lledges. 

BYDS. 


Newton  Comer,  March  18, 18M. 


S.  ^  G. 


To  Farmerse 


T^ 

Tiee  cfsomeofthebest  agriooltwal  chemists  in  the  Country, 
othepnblloas" 


tobseriber  is  now  prepared  to  fecelTe  orders  Ibr  the  Im< 
proved Fondrette.    It"     *  -  .       .      -       _ 


and  is  now  commended  to  the  pnbllo  as  the  most  certain  and  cheap 
Fertiliser  that  can  be  obtained,  aettog  CsTorably  on  all  crops, 
and  on  an  soils.  BixdiArent  articles  are  used  hi  its  composition, 
which  camUned  make  it  a  perfect  maanre  for  ereiy  crop  raised 
In  New  Bn^and.  It  is  flariy  adapted  to  com*  and  the  i 
and  prospective  high  prices  of  this  Indlspcnwble  crop,  ought  to 
Induce  aUflbnners  to  increase  the  quantity  planted,  whldi  they 
can  do  profitably  by  osteg  the  Improred  Foudrette. 

Prof.  Mapes  says  of  it,  *^  fturmer  oalng  Itonoe,  will  be  willing 
erer  to  dispcnae  with  It.**  I  raised  com  with  it  the  past  season 
atacestof  leMthaB40cts.rbmhel.  Price  in  ProHdenoe  $1,50 
^  bbl^  cash.  It  can  beobtafaMd  of  Messn.  PABKXB  k  WHTTB, 
60  k  aSBlackstoiie  Street,  Boston. 

T.  B.  HALUBAT, 
13  West  Water  Street,  Provldenoe,  B.  I. 

Feb.  26, 1864.  8mO* 


Snper-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

rpHISoeiefacated  Vtotfllser,  wherett  has  been  IMriy  tested  the 
X  hkst  year,  has  been  found  equal,  and  In  many  cases  superior 
to  the  best  PeruYlan  Guano  bi  Ito  tanmedlate  eAct,  and  much 
asore  permanently  beneficial  to  the  land.  It  is  adapted  to  any 
aoU  In  which  there  U  a  deflolenoy  of  PAo^Aafc,  which  is  often 
the  case.  All  crope  are  benefited  by  lU  appUeatlon.  It  is  com 
posed  of  ground  bone,  decompoeed  by  sulphuric  add,  to  whkh  is 
added  a  due  proportion  of  PeruTian  Guano,  Sulphate  of  Am 
monia,  k9. 

For  sale,  with  fiiU  directions  for  use.  In  bags  of  160  pounds 
each.  No  charge  for  package.  AUbagswlUbe  branded  ^0.  B. 
DeBorg,  No.  1  Super-PhosplMto  of  lime.** 

GBO.  DETBNPOBT, 

Agent  for  the  maDufkcturer,-6  Commerelal,  comer  of  Chatham 
Bircet,  Boston. 

Feb.  18, 1861.  tf» 


A  Fine  Jersey  Heifer  Calf, 

Fun-blooded,  of  jthe   Motley   Stock,^ 
trapped  March  26,  for  sale  by 

J.  J.  DIXWELL, 


May6,186i. 


00  State  Street. 


Rejected  Applieatlons,  &t. 

PaoFLt's  Patsxt  Ornca,      ) 
No.  88  Nassau  SL,  New  York,  i 

THB  undersigned  respeotftilly  gires  notice  that  he  Is  at  aU 
times  prepared  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  prosecution  of 
rejected  applications  for  Patents}  also  to  contested  and  intarfier* 
ingjpases.  In  some  instances  he  will  undertake  to  prosecute  rfr» 
Jected  cases,  receirlng  no  compcnsaUon  unless  the  Patent  Is 
granted. 

Patent  business  of  every  description,  whether  befnre  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  or  the  Circuit  and  United  Butes 
Supreme  Courts,  promptly  attended  to. 

The  undersigned  being  represented  at  the  seat  of  gorenanent 
by  WmiamP.EUiot,  Bsq.,  formerly  of  the  American  Patent 
Office,  possesses  rare  fociUties  for  Immediate  reference  to  the 
patented  models,  drawings,  records,  sssignments,  and  ether  of- 
ficial matters.  Kxamlnatitens  for  particular  InTcntions  at  the 
Patent  Office,  made  on  moderate  terms. 

Persons  wishing  for  Information  or  adyioe  relative  to  Patents 
or  InyenttoiiB,  may  at  all  times  consult  the  undenigned  without 
cAorg-e,  either  personally  at  his  office,  or  by  letter.  To  those 
UTing  at  a  distance,  he  would  state,  thatall  the  needAU  stepa 
necessary  to  secure  a  Patent,  can  be  arranged  by  letter,  Just  as 
well  as  If  the  party  were  present,  and  the  expense  of  a  Journey 
be  thus  sared.    All  consultations  strictly  confidential.    The 


whole  expense  of  Patents,  ia  the  United  States,  Is 

ALFREDS.  BBACH, 
Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents, 
No.  88  Nassan  Street,  New  York. 
Feb.  26, 1864.  lw*June 


TjlYBBY 

J2i  Beam 


One  Dollar  a  Tear!   60  Cents  a  Volume. 
SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS! 

Tlie  People's  Journal, 

AN   ILLU8TBATEB  BECOBD  OF  AOBICUUTUBB,  UK. 
CHANICS,  SCIENCB,  AND  USEFUL  KNOIVLB^GK. 

iY  Number  contains  82  Large  Pages  of  Letter-Press, 
BeantMUly  Prfaited  on  Fine  Paper,  and  PROFUSELY  IL- 
LUSTRATBD  with  SNGRAYINGS.  forming  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  TWO  SPLENDID  YOLUlfES,  comprifling  Four  Hundred 
Pages,  and  Dlustrated  with  about  FI7E  HUNDRED  ELEQANI 
SNGRAYINGS, 

The  entire  cost  being  only  ONE  DOLLAR. 
The  People's  Journal  was  commenced  in  November,  1863,  and 
has  already  attained  a  large  circulation.  The  Norember  Num- 
her  contained  40  engrarlngs,  the  December  Number  72  engrav- 
ings, the  January  Number  47  engravings,  and  the  Febraaiy 
issue  has  81  engravings,  making  in  all  220  illustrations,  although 
only  ftnr  numbers  have  been  published.  Those  relate  to  Science, 
Art,  Mechanics,  Agriculture,  and  Usefiii  Knowledge,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  the  general  plan  of  the  work.  No  publication  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  produced  with  such  magnifioenoe  or  at  so  dieap  a 
price.    It  Is  admired  and  taken  by  every  one  who  sees  it 

Txaxs.— To  Subscribers  One  Dollar  a  Year,  or  Fifty  Cents  Ibr 
Six  Months.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  mail  in  coin,  poet 
ofllce  stamps,  or  bins,  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher.  The  name  of 
the  Post  OOoe.  County  and  State,  where  the  paper  Is  dcaired  to 
be  sent,  should  be  plainly  written.    Address,  postage  paid, 

ALFRED  E.  BBACII, 
No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York  CUy, 
Editor  of  the  People's  Journal. 

A  UBBtAL  DlBCOVjn  TO  POST  MASTBBS  AKD  AGKITTS. 

Single  copies  12^  cents.    Spedmens  sent  on  receipt  of  ibur 
postage  stamps. 
Feb.  4, 1864.  4w4* 


EDWARD  HARRISON'S 

PATENT  fiRIST  HILL 

ReoQived  the  highest  premium  at  theWorid^s 
Fair;  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  filly  of 
them  have  been  sold  within  two  years.  The 
stones  are  French  Burr ;  the  frames  and  hoppers, 
cast  iron{  and  the  spindles,  cast  steel.  Tbey 
will  work  both  for  flouring  and  on  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  wm  keep  in  repair  longer  than  any 

. other  mill.    Having  Just  completed  my  new 

buildings,  Ibr  manubcturing  and  running  them,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  supply  all  orders  for  all  the  sixes,  from  twenty  inches  to 
four  Ibet  diameter,  including  aanperlor  Iktm  and  p'Mit^tlffn  mill, 
which  will  grind  com  hi  the  best  manner,  by  horse  power,  or 
even  by  hand.  Publld  attention  is  invited  to  this  small  mill  In 
particular.  Descriptive  circulars,  with  cute,  sent  to  post-paid 
applications.  SDTf  ARD  HARRfSON, 

Soi9  man^ftteturer,  and  proyriet9r  qftke  Pattnt» 

New  Haven,  Ct. 
April  19,1884.  Omr 
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Is  published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  by  John  Batsold    and 
JotL  NoDMB,  at  Quiney  Mail,  South  Martlet  St.,  Boston. 
SIMON  BROWN,  Bditor. 
FREDERICK  HOLBBOO^, }   Associate 
HENRY  F.  FRENCIT,     *     §  Editors. 
Iljr  Tenhi,  $1,00  p€r  annum  in  advance." 
(I3»AIl'Subs<:riptidiU  to  editimcnce  with  the  volume,  Jan.  1. 
The  Fa  an  ER  la  devoted  eoT^ustt'e/y  to  Agricultui-c,  Horticul> 
ture,  and  their  kindred  Arts  and  Science?;    making  a  neat  vol- 
ume ot  676  octavo  pages,  (anbellished  with  numerous  engravings. 
It  may  be  elegantly  bouBd  in  muslin,  embossed  and  gilt,  at  25 
cts.  a  vol^ime.  If  left  at  the  otfQce  of  publication. 

inr'  Also'published  at  the  same  office  every  Saturday,  on  a 
large  handsome  folio  ^oot,  the 

NBW  BNei»AMD  FARMBR,  (WBBKI.T,) 

An  Indefendcnt  At^ricuUural  Family  Newspaper. 

TItt  Nevs  and  MiscelhuMons  deparQn«nts,  under  the  charge  of 
WiLLtAM  SiMONBB,  wiU  inchxie  a  full  and  careful  report  of 
the  tem§  of  the  Markets,  and  the  news  of  the  vcek,  «aeh  as  l>o> 
mestic,  Foreign  and  Marine  Intelligence,  Congreasional  and  Leg- 
islatlTs  prooMMlings,  Temperance  and  Religions  Intelligence, 
and  a  general  variety  of  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  nf  aiu>r,  ad- 
apted to  family  reading,  cooqNrisIng  more  useM  and  valuable 
reading  Inatter  than  any  other  Agricultural  ^ewsimper  published 
in  New  Englaod.  Bverything  of  a  hurtAtl  or  even  doubtful  ten- 
dency will  be  careftilly  excluded  from  its  columns. 

(E7  Terms  $2JK^  per  vvran  In  advance. 

The  monthly  contains  oparly  the  tame  inatter  as  Uia  Agricul- 
taral  depcrtueat  df  the  weekly. 

07  t^oatOMftars  *  tod  othos,  who  viU  forward  four  oiev  sub 
Bcrfoers  on  the  above  nam^  tenns,  Dor  ekiier  pubttcatkm,  shaB 
rooeWe  a  fifkh  oopy  gratis  ft>t  ona  ysftr. 

SX  Ail  orders  and  ktteEs  should  be  addressed,  f09t-paid. 

BA7NOX.D0  &b  KOtmBE, 

Q^scT  Hall,  South  Markst  Stbebt,  Bostoit. 
ICr  PO8tA0s.-r-The  postage  on  the  New  Bngland  Farmer, 
monthly,  is  1^  cents  per  quArter,  or  6  cents  per  year,  to  any 
partrof  the  rniU^  States,  to  be  paid  hi  advance  at  the  oflUce 
V^^rc  the  same  Is  received. 


AGRICULTURAL 

WAR^OIISfi  km  SESIB  StORl, 

QUINCr  HALL,  OTBR  THB  MARKET,  BOSTON. 

mHE  Proprietors  having  neocatly  enlarged  Cheir  Wimbonieg, 
JL  and  increased  their  weeks  at  Woroettei,  woold  respectftiUy 
Invite  the  attenliQa  of  Floaters  and  Bealets  in  AOEICULTURA& 
&  HOBTIGULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS,  QABBEN  and  FIELD 
SEEOS,  hc,f  to  their  stock,  compdatng  the  lai«est  and  best  as- 
sortoMBt  to  be  found  in  the  United  BtaVBS,  which  are  oOeied  a* 
hnr  prices. 
Of  PLOUGBS-^we  have  the  grsatest  VHrlety  of  kinds  and 


Cranberry  Plants. 

BBLL,  or  Egg  shaped  Variety— oonunonjiy  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  no  doubt  Is  the  best  variety  for  cultivation— they 
are  hardy  and  protiao— sometfanes  prodnoe  over  250  bushels  ^ 
acre,  after  2  years,  and  needs  but  little  cultivation.  Circulars 
relating  to  culture  and  price  wQI  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 

F.  TBOWBttlDaJB, 
_  New  Haven,  Conn 

Feb.  18, 1854.  tf» 


FertiliJEerSs 

BEST  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 
Super-Phosphate  of  Lime.— "DeBori's  No.  V 
Pondrette,  of  the  best  quality. 
Clruund  Plaster,  suitable  for  agricultural  parpoaet. 
Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust  and  Burnt  Bone. 
Also,  Grass  Seeds  of  reliable  quality  at  the  lowest  market  priae. 

.  ^         _.  .  '^JS?'  DAVENPORT, 

•^  «      J  Oommerdsl,  corner  of  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 
Feb.  18, 1854.  tf* 


SiiffallL  Swlae. 


The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  on  reason 
able  terms,  several  ftiU  blood  Suffolk  Sows, 
i  of  different  ages,  two  Boars,  and  a  doBcii 
Pigs.    Some  of  these  anhnals  are  of  the 
best  quality  for  syounetiy  and  beauty,  and 
.—         -       are  the  dcsosndants  of  Svinc  which  were 
imported  from  Saglaad  last  eifflag- 

UENRT  M.  CLA&lUfi, 
Umx^  16, 18*4;  tf         "'***^  **^'  ^  **'»*••»" 


Inpcoved  .Sod  Floi^hs,  for  flat  Ainoira-4nprofed  Bootek 
Ploughs  for  lapped  furrows— improved  Stubble  PIoati»%  vliiik 
are  flipneiilly  adapted  to  dsep  tiHaga,  or  inuryiBf  fran.6tol3 
incbea  tai  depth. 

Self-sharpening,  Hill  Side,  Sub-soil,  Boohk  MonM,  Gem,  Go4 
ton  and  Bloe  Plonghs. 

Cylinder  Hay  Cutters,  Smithes  Patent  Lercr  Gate,  and  others 
Patent  Com  fihtillen,  «it2rand  without  Separators.  Seed  Sowen, 
of  vnrious  aises  and  prtoet.  Batthelddr*a .  patent  Com  Planter, 
improved.  Fanning MiUs of Tarioas siaes, Horse  Pavers, ThKih- 
ing  osAOMaes,  xDemeaseier  x/lMm,  vasn  d/num,'  *  vont  rlanse^?, 
together  with  61nNs^  evelgr  article  vanted  oa  the  Pbuttakloa, 
Farm  or  Garden. 

lUuatrated  Catalogoes  seat  gratis  ob  tmikBttitm^  post-paid. 
RUG0LE8,  NOURSS,  MASON  k  CO. 


Boston  and  Wocoester.  Mass..  Jan.  1. 185$. 


tf. 


PAEKER,  WHITE  &  GANNETT'S 
Agriimltiml  Wfm^i^mm  iad  Seedwlore. 

The  subscribers  have  recently  enlarged 
their  Warehouse  by  the  additten  of  two 
btores,  running  east  to  the  corner  of  North 
Street,  so  that  they  are  now  able  to  show 
their  friends  and  customers  a  more  complete  stock  In  their  line  of 
manufacture  and  trade,  than  ever  before,  vis. :  Machines  and 
/m^/emenfs.— Improved  GreensiCard,  Stubble,  Michigan,  Sub- 
soil and  Double  Mould  Board  Plowa,  Seed  Sowers,  Comphinters, 
Cultivators,  Harrows,  Ox  Yokes,  Wheelbarrows.  &c. 

TutUe^s,  Graves  At  Hatcbe's,  Markha^'s,  Jackson  Mason^s, 
Clark's  and  Waterhury  Bot». 

Ames*,  1Vhit«*a^aunghan  A  Cobb\  and  other  Cast  Steel  Shov- 
els and  Spades.    TooU  of  all  sorU,  Seeds,  Trees,  FeniUaos,  U 

PARKEB,  WHITE  k  GANNER, 
47,  £3  &  63  BUckstMia  Street,  BostOA. 


Wholesaio  and  Betail. 


April  1ft,  1864. 
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CALEHDAB  FOR  JULT. 

*Thta  came  Jttlt,  boiling  like  to  fire, 

That  aU  his  garments  he  had  cast  away  ; 
Upon  a  lyon  raging  yet  with  ire 

He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obey : 
******* 
Behind  bis  baoke  a  sithe,  and  by  his  side, 
Under  his  belt,  he  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide." 

N  July,  the  great  Hay  Month, 
the  principal  portion  of  this  im< 
portant  crop  is  gathered.  There 
is  something  in  the  collecting  of 
this  delightful  harvest  which  in- 
spires animation  and  pleasant 
emotions  in  all.  The  mowers, 
the  spreaders  and  the  rakers,  in  their  white  shirts, 
make  the  landscape-*  most  lively  scene,  while 
the  sweet  odors  of  the  drying  hlossoms  come  to 
the  senses  upon  every  hreath. 

How  the  farm  has  filled  up — what  a  fulness 
there  is  all  about  the  homestead.  The  fences  are 
half  hidden  in  the  spires  of  the  ripening  red-top, 
the  heads  of  the  herds-grass,  and  sweet  blossoms  of 
the  red  clover.  How  your  neighbor's  house  is 
hidden  from  view  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  old 
apple  trees,  the  stately  ash  and  the  drooping  elm. 
Honeysuckles  of  varied  hues  and  odors  twine 
around  the  pillars  of  the  piazza,  or  climb  kindly 
over  the  lattice  of  the  old  porch  to  shut  out  the 
noontide  sun .  "The  woods  and  groves  have  dark- 
ened into  one  impervious  mass  of  sober  uniform 
green,  and  having  for  awhile  ceased  to  exercise 
the  more  active  functions  of  the  spring,  arc  rest- 
ing from  their  labors,  in  that  state  of  'wise  pas- 
siveness'  which  we,  in  virtue  of  our  infinitely  great- 
er wisdom,  know  00  little  how  to  enjoy." 

How  appropriately  is  eveiy  thing  ordered  !  The 
heat  is  now  greater  than  in  any  other  month,  just 
at  the  moment  when  it  ia  most  wanted  to  save  one 
of  our  most  important  crops.  But  fervid  as  are 
the  days,  nature  is  still  lavishing  her  favors,  for 
besides  the  flowers  of  last  month,  thei^  are  now 
the  candy  tuft,  the  catch-fly,  columbines,  egg- 


plants, Frendi  marygold,  marvel  o(  Peru,  and 
roses  and  lilies.  80  the  woods  and  groves  pro- 
duce new  flowers,  and  the  roadsides  tire  orna- 
mented with  the  blae-bell  and  other  gay  blossoms 
to  gladden  the  traveller's  eye. 

Before  the  month  closes,  the  rye  will  be  yellow 
and  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  "oats  will  whiten 
apace,  and  quiver,  each  individual  grain  on  its 
light  stem,  as  they  hang  like  rain-drops  in  the 
air."  The  wheat  and  barley  assume  a  dull  grcon 
while  their  swelling  ears  bow  before  every  breef&e 
that  blows  over  them.  There '  is  a  beautiful 
adaptation  of  things  to  eao)i  other,  and  of  partic- 
ular thin^  to  the  whole. 

^^The  poetry  of  the  earth  is  nerer  dead  } 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 
And  hide  In  cooling  trees,  a  Toice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead*, 
That  is  the  grasshoppcr^s.*' 

So  all  the  lower  orders  of  creation  live  their  lit- 
tle life  iti  joy,  happy  in  the  adaptation  of  their 
habits  and  wants  to  the  condition  of  things  about 
them.  Some  pour  forth  their  melodies  before 
the  sun  ittreaks  the  east  in  the  early  morning ; 
some  chirp  and  sing  in  the  hot  and  fervid  noon, 
and  others  utter  their  plaintive  notes  in  the  oool 
and  sombre  evening.  The  farm  is  full  of  profita- 
4}le  teaohings  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

Though  late  in  starting,  vegetation  has  had  a 
rapid  growth,  and  now  the  crops  generally  look 
well.  Without  much  more  rain,  the  grass  crop 
will  be,  at  least  an  average  one,  and  so  will  the 
snudl  grains,  thougli  rye,  perhaps,  may  not  be  as 
heavy  as  £br  two  or  three  years  past. 

Com  looks  well — ^it  has  had  a  good  color  from 
the  start.  But  gtumo  and  the  crows  have  been 
onQsnally  destructive  upon  it ;  mnoh  now  will  de- 
pend upon  the  heat  of  the  season,  and  upon 

Hoeing. — Many  persons  continue  to  throw  up 
hills  about  the  com,  and  even  upon  quite  dry  soils. 
This  mode  of  oultivationmay  answer  on  low  lands, 
but  we  cannot  bdierc  it  a  good  one,  oa  such  land 
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as  is  geneially  used  for  tbe  crop.  Is  it  hgomi 
whether  the  Indians  hilled  their  corn  before  the 
English  cultiTated  it  among  them  1  A  proper  hoe- 
ing of  tbe  com  must  not  be  negleoted,  during  the 
early  part  of  haying.  Keep  the  ground  dear  of 
weeds,  and  the  sorfiice  in  such  fine  tilth  as  to  re- 
ceive the  greatest  benefit  from  the  sun,  rain  and 
dews* 

Hating. — ^Do  not  delay  this  work  too  long.  By 
selecting  a  field  here  and  there,  or  eren  a  part  of 
a  field,  that  has  come  into  fit  condition  to  be  cut, 
you  will  gain  in  the  ezcellenpe  of  the  fodder,  fietr 
f,  .  more  than  the  loss  will  be  of  cutting  in  small  par 
eels.  Bo  not  make  the  hay  too  much.  In  a 
bright,  hot;  July  di^f  herds  grass  or  red  top,  cut 
early  in  the  mornings  spread  eyenly  and  frequent- 
ly stirred,  can  be  ma49. sufficiently  in  one  day,  to 
keep  sweet  and  perfectly  well  through  the  winter. 
The  juioea  are  MAf  burnt  out  of  a  great  deal  of 
hay,  and  it;  is  carried  to  the  bam  so  wiry  And  bard 
that  the  catHe  eat  the  leaves  and  refnse  the  rest* 
A.  Uttle  salt  may.  be  added  to  hay  withadvaiH^ 
tage. 

Harysstiko  Gkain.— The  cutting  of  wheat» 
barley,  rye,  and  oats,  is  oflen  delayed  too  long, 
and  the  loss  ansmg  from  it  is  in  several  ways 
By  early  cutting, 

1.  It  will  not  fall  out  and  be  lost  upon  the 
ground. 

2.  The  grain  out  early  will  make  more  bread, 
and -the  coUnr  will -be  iinore  delioate. 

3.  You  prevent  an  nnneoessary  exhaustion 
of  the  soil^-fer  alter  the  stem  reaches  a  certain 
state,  if  nutriment  is  gathered  by  it,  it  is  not  con- 
veyed to  the  grain*    And, 

4.  The  straw  will  be  altogether  better,  whether 
it  is  to  be  used  for  fodder  or  domestic  purposes. 
Whenever  the  straw  becomeB  dry  its  action  upon 
thei^rain  has  psobably  ceased^  But  is  it iiot  too 
loog  to  wait  until  the  whole  stem  is  dry  ?  The 
stem  ia  smallest  directly  under  the  head,  and 
when  that  part  is  dead  the  crop  may  be  harvest- 
ed, and  vnll  produce  the  greatest  weight  of  grain 

Timf«m.r-Where  the  peas,  potatoes  and  other 
early  crops  have  been  taken  off,  put  in  rata  bagas, 
and  Jater*in  the  month  the  flat  turnip. 

Gabbagbs. — Cabbages  for  late  crops  may  be 
set. 

Mblomb^  aqoashesy  ououmbecs,  and  all  the  gai^ 
den.piaBts,  ahould  be  kept  clean  and  oarefoUy 
tended  every  way.  It  will  not  be  too  late  to  put 
in  meloBs  and  cucumbers  for  pickles  early  in  t^iff 
month.    Celery  may  be  planted  out  in  treoohee* 

SaM.*-Colleet  aU  seede  as  fast  as  th^  come  to 
matnri^. 

Lnns.— To  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  lime, 
it  must  be  kept  as  near  the  surface  as  posnble. 
The  reason  is.thia  :  iti  weightand  B&iimteneesnve 
it  a  tendmnqjr  toaiak;  andaftK&lbiryeaiMf  eal^ 


tivatiion,  a  large  portion  of  it  will  be  found  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  depth  of  its  most  efficient 
action.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  spread  it  on  the 
ground  after  plowing ;  then  harrow  it  well  in,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  in  grass  as  long  as  good  crops 
can  be  had.  When  the  lime  is  settied  down  be- 
low the  reach  of  the  common  plow,  the  subsoil 
plow  vnll  prolong  its  effect,  by  enabling  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  the 
subs(nl  likevrise^ 

THB  CHIU)  An)  THE  ELOWEA. 

<K),  tell  me,  mother,**  said  a  fair  young  child, 

As  he  gued  with  his  earnest  eyes, 
"VTho  made  this  flotrer  f  What  painted  it  so  ? 
Vmat  gave  to  it  that  deep  rich  glov, 

Like  the  blue  of  the  beaoUftil  skies  »** 

'*He  irho  made  that  flower,  my  darling  boy, 

Who  maketh  the  thunders  roll ; 
Ho  made  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea, 
The  floirer,  Che  Ihiit,  the  leaf;  tbe  tree, 

And  gaTe  to  thee  thy  sool. 

"Is  Hts  home,  dear  mother,  that  souOxem  land, 

VVhert  the  perfUmed  breezes  play- 
Where  the  gorgeous  birds,  with  golden  wing, 
Make  bright  the  nerer  changing  spring 

In  bowers  that  are  erer  gay  V* 


»His  hone,  my  child,  is  beyond  the  skies, 

A  paradise  of  flowen, 
VThere  Uttte  children-Mingels  ther»— 
Bahit  those  flowers  so  bright  and  flslr, 

And  bilng  fhem  to  this  land  of  ooif.** 

<*0,  how  I  wish  that  home  wore  mine. 

And  yoa  were  with  me  too ; 
t  would  paint  b  wreath  so  stiaogely  tklr 
And  twine  it,  mother,  for  yon  to  wear— 
A  cnwn  of  heaven's  own  hue  !** 


BUTXEK. 

Not  one  pound  in  ihre  of  tbe  butter  sold  in  the 
market isfit for humanfood.  Buttermaken should 
remember  these  few  short  rules : 

The  newer  and  sweeter  the  cream,  the  sweeter 
and  higher  flayo^  will  be  the  butter. 

The  air  must  be  fi^h  and  pur9  in  the  rooi^  or 
cellar  where  the  mOk  is  set. 

Icecream  should  not  remain  on  the  milk  over 
thirty-six  hours* 

Keep  the  craon  in  tin  paijs,  or  stone  potStijato 
whioh  put  a  spoonful  of  salt,  at  the  beginning, 
then  stir  the  cream  lightly  each  mioning  and  eve- 
ning :  this  will  present  it  from  moulding  or  sour- 
ing. 

Chum  as  often  as  once  a  week,^  and  as  much 
oftener  as  circumstances  wiH  penoit. 

Upon  diuming,  add  the  cream  npon  ail  the 
nulk  in  the  dairy. 

Use  nearly  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound4>f  but- 
ter. 

Work  the  butter  over  twice,  to  free  it  from  the 
buttermilk  and  brine,  before  lumpia^  and  pack- 
ing. 

Be  sure  that  it  is  entirelyfree  from  every  ar- 
ticle of  buttermilk,  or  coagulated  milk,  and  it 
will  keep  sweet  as  long  as  derir^. 

In  Scotland,  a  syphon  ifl  aometimes  used  to 
s^arate  the  milk  fiom  the  cream,  instead  of 
skimming  the  pans. 
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Eoxnro. 

Ab  the  BMflOB  fer  planting  and  hoeing  is  at 
handy  a  fewwordsnpon  thoee  mlijeetB  may  not  be 
deemed  out  of  plaoe. 

So  far  aathe  hoeing  of  earn  ia  oonoenied,  more 
eoneet  ideae  and  piaoticeB  have  been  gradnany 
adopted  within  the  past  ten  yean,  and  we  seldom 
now  see  in  a  oonfield,  any  other  than  a  yeiy  low 
flathiil,  if  anyhillatall;  bat  with  almost  all 
other  hoed  orope,  sueh  as  beans,  hops  and  especial 
ly  potatoes,  so  far  as  my  obesrvatiott  ezteDOB,  the 
same  high  oonioal  IuIIb  are  still  made  aitmnd 
them  as  were  made  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. — 
Now  I  readily  admit  that  there  may  be  locations 
.when  each  shaped  hills  maT  be  benoicialand  use> 
fal,  SQch  for  instance  as  in  low,  clayey  soils  liable 
to  overflow  in  heavy  showen  (though  such  are 
seldom  planted,)  bat  the  txooble  lies  m  not  mak- 
ing these  exDcptions,  and  we  therefore  see  the 
fitf men  who  still  adhere  to  the  old  praetioe  of 
high  hillings  do  so  to  all  theb  diflfaient  hoed 
crops  and  on  all  kinds  of  sells.  This  I  bdieve  to 
be  a  great  mistake,  and  those  whohaare  discontin- 
ued the  practice  with  their  com,  beliere  they  de- 
rive great  advantages  from  the  change,  especially 
in  dry  seasons,  obtaining  moch  larger  crops  ai^d 
leaving  the  fields  in  much  better  oonditioa  for 
ploiring  the  coming  nnring,  saving  the  labor  of 
splittu^  the  hills,  as  it  is  termed^ 

Seeing  now  the  advantage  to  com,  of  not  hill- 
ing, why  should  not  the  intelligent  farmenpush 
their  investigations  a  step  fiurtto  and  inquire  if 
thesame  practice  caimot  be  extended  to  the  pota- 
tou  Bat  I  anticipate  in  the  ontwt  thatanokgee- 
tion  may  beraised  in  the  case  of  the  potatoes, 
and  that  it mav  be  umd  that  it  is  positively  neo- 
eanry  that  it  sboold  be  earthed  up  in  order  that 
room  be  famished  for  the  tuben  to  form ;  but 
what  evidence  have  we  of  this!  So  when  the 
subject  of  not  hilling  com  was  first  a^tated,  it 
was  omd  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  thatnew 
sets  or  roots  might  be  formed  to  brace  up  the 
plant  when  it  attained  its  fall  height,  and  prevent 
Its  bkming  over,  but  upon  trial  and  investiga- 
tion it  was  discovered  that  these  roots  were  mere- 
ly the  resolt  of  hilling  ap,  and  farther,  that  com 
not  thus  hilled  no  and  thus  supported  by  new 
roots,  stood  equaUy  as  well  the  assaults  of  wind 
and  storm,  and  the  practice  of  high  hilling  was 
discarded  as  eminently  injurious  by  shedding  off 
the  rains  from  the  roots  and  exposing  a  mach 
h&r^  snrftce  to  the  sun's  rays  tot  ovaporatSon 
danag  the  heats  ei  summer. 

Now  migl)t  it  not  prove  npoa  investigation  that 
the  potato  might  do  equally  as  well,  and  even  bet- 
ter, without  any  hilling  at  all  I  In  the  discussions 
upon  the  subject  of  hilling  oem,  it  was  with 
mnoh  pertinency  ask»d,  if  nature  had  not  pro- 
vided a  way  to  support  a  stalk  of  com  ogamsi 
an  attack  of  wind,  without  leoourse  to  art,  and 
may  it  not  be  asked  with  as  much  pertinacity,  if 
nature  has  not  provided  a  way  to  produoe  the  tu- 
ber of  the  potato  pUmt  without  recourse  to  an 
artificial  hiu  or  mound  abound  the  plant?  But 
I  amawaft  that  it  may  be  still  furtheruxged,  that 
in  earthing  up  potatoes  you  give  them  more  room 
and  a  neater  chanoe  forexpaneion,  and  thus  &- 
crease  their  siae ;  but  to  this  I  would  say,  just 
plow  your  ground  deep  and  •well,  pulverise  your 
soil,  and  your  potato  will  find  ample  room  to  ex- 
pand between  the  hifis  and  rows,  and  bj  '      ' 


the  ground  level,  you  will  be  saved  the  mortifica- 
tion of  beholding  them  wilt  and  wither  in  time  of 
drought.  But  again  it  may  be  urged  that  asap- 
on  the  examination  of  the  potato  root  and  stain, 
it  is  found  there  are  numerous  olbhoots  of  roots 
above  the  original,  evidently  produced  b^  Billing 
up,  therefore  the  amount  of  roots  are  mcreaaea 
and  consequently  the  tuben.  To  this  I  would 
answer,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
original  or  lower  roots  would  not  have  produced 
as  many  tuben,  and  larger  onesj  if  left  to  the  evi- 
dent course  of  nature.  What  would  be  the  most 
natural  inference  to  draw  from  the  fact,  that  af- 
ter the  potato  (dant  is  fairly  up  and  its  roots  well 
developed,  it  is  earthed  up  and  its  fint  roots  laid 
below  the 'benign  influence  of  li^ht  and  air? 
Would  it  not  be,  that  it  would  tax  the  energies  of 
the  plant,  to  again  produce  and  throw  out  a  new 
series  of  roots,  and  thus  lessen  the  supply  of  nour- 
ishment to  the  original  on^t  It  certainly  so 
seematome,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  my  mind 
that  the  true  course  to  pursue  in  raising  potatoes 
isf  to  spread  the  manure  upon  the  surface  and 
turn  it  well  under  witii  the  plow,  and  then  far- 
row for  the  crop  from  three  to  four  inches  deep ; 
drop  the  iseed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with  a 
^  little  ashes  and  plaster ;  cover  two  inches ;  mn 
*£  the  cultivator  between  the  rows  in  hoeing,  and 
finish  the  cultivation  with  leaving  the  ground  per^ 
ftotlv  level.  Hiis  course  in  all  ordinary  seasons 
would  insure  the  crop  against  drought,  and  except 
in  verv  wet  ground  (which  by  the  way  riiomd 
never  be  planted  with  the  potato  during  the  prev- 
alenceof  the  rot,)  would,  ibelieve,  insure  a  mat- 
er crop  than  with  the  ptesent  practice  of  hming. 
The  practice  of  making  high  hills  I  Mieve  1b 
still  kept  up  in  the  cultivation  of  hops,  and  to  this 
may  we  not  attribute  the  short  crops  that  occur 
oeoislonally,  as  they  are  more  genert&ly  n^ed  on 
}ight  loam  or  sandy  soils  ?  I  think  the  sulject 
should  attract  attention,  and  experiments  'shpuld 
be  instituted  to  test  the  weather. 
Miiford,  May  20,  1854.  U.  A.  Dakixls. 
Farmer  and  Viskar, 


T«f  tk%  ITtw  Bnglemd  Tirmtf, 

CHEAP  EZSnSEIliSBT  IS  BBOOHMS- 
ISO  BOHBS. 

In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  April,  page  186, 
there  appeared  an  article  firom  the  pen  or  Jamxs 
RicHABDSoy ,  Jr. ,  under  the  above  caption .  After 
speaking  of  theformerwaat^  of  bones  and  of  their 
being  at  hist  brought  into  use  as  aa  artideof  ma- 
nure, and  the  difbulty  attending  th«r  deeovpo- 
sition,  by  bong  giound  or  dissolved  in  sulphoric 
add,  he  adds,  '^without  alluding  to  other  expert* 
pro-  ments,  in  regard  to  dissolvinBrbcnes  in  strong  fyt^ 
—^  ko, — that  have  been  forMfy  aueun^y  I  par- 
pose  here,  in  as  few  wordsea  poflttble,  to  desoribe 
anexperunentmbdeon  a  aiiMul  soale,  with  boiMs 
and  horse  manure,  that  may  lead  the  reader  to 
still  further  experiments,  and  at  length  end  in 
some  practieil  resdit."  He  then  goes  on  to  do- 
Bocflie  the  expeiimenty  inteBingns  tiiat  it  was 
made  by  a  soap  mannfhcturer. 
As  to  the  experiment  of  decomposing  or  re- 

»«»«g 
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iDg  an  experiment  of  decompoeing  them  in  lye 
■WKhout  boiling,  and  jon  shall  know  the  result. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Willis,  the  conductor  of 
the  experiment  alluded  to,  is  &  *'Boap  manufac- 
turer," so  that  without  doubt  the  bones  he  used 
had  been  boiled  in  **strong  lye"  sufficiently  to  de- 
prive them  of  all  their  animal  matter,  thereby 
Tendering  them  so  brittle  that  they  might  have 
been  pounded  up  without  much  difficulty.  Hence 
"strong  lye"  had  much  to  do  with  their  decom- 
position. Gypsum  should  be  mixed  with  bones 
and  lye,  to  retain  the  ammonia,  if  the  bones  are 
firesh.  S.  Tennxt 

HABITS  OF  IHSECTfif. 

Small  as  the  subject  may  appear  to  persons 
whoso  minds  have  not  been  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  study  of  insect  life  and  of  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  numerous  vpjrieties  and  families 
of  insects  which  infest  our  fruit  trees,  fanns,  and 
gardens,  is  intensely  interesting,  and  when  once 
entered  upon,  leads  to  a  kind  of  knowled^  which 
may  be  turned  to  practical  account  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  farm  or  garden. 

The  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  are  some  of 
them  so  destructive  in  their  habits  as  to  be  a  great 
pest  to  the  farmer.  To  guard  against  their  rav- 
ages and  prevent  the  serious  injo^  if  not  the  total 
destruction  of  our  crops,  reauires  m  some  instances 
a  full  knowledge  of  tne  haoits  and  of  the  laws  of 
insect  life,  a  knowledge  which  very  few  farmers 
possess. 

A  few  men  in  this  country  have  directed  their 
attention  to  these  subjects,  and  have  given  to  the 
world  the  benefit  of  their  researches.  Prominent 
amon^  these  is  Dr.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  whose 
•book  18  regarded  as  a  standard  work  upon  insects, 
a  work  from  which  a  vast  amount  of  practical  in- 
formation may  be  gained. 

To  show  the  intimate  knowledge  which  may  l4 
acquired  of  the  habits  of  the  insects  which  infest 
our  orohavds  and  gardens,  we  copy  from  Dr.  Har- 
ris's work  the  following  account  of  the  Aphis  or 
plant  lice,  and  of  the  intimacy  subsisting  between 
them  and  the  ant. — Nem  York  Farmer. 

<'Tho  genus  to  which  plant  lice  belong  is  called 
aphis  J  from  a  Greek  word  which  sij;nifics  to 
exhaust.  The  following  are  the  principal  char- 
acteristics by  which  the^  ma;^  be  distmguishod 
from  other  insects.  Their  bodies  are  short,  oval, 
and  soft,  and  are  furnished  at  the  hinder  extremi- 
ty with  two  little  tubes,  knobs,  or  pores,  from 
which  exude  almost  constantly  minute  drops  of  a 
fluid  as  sweet  as  honey;  their  heads  are  small, 
their  beaks  are  very  long  and  tabular,  their  eyes 
are  gobular,  but  they  have  not  eyelets,  their  an- 
tennas are  lonz  and  usoally  taper  toward  the  ex- 
tremity, and  weir  legs  are  also  very  lone  and 
slender,  and  there  are  only  two  joints  to  thoir  feet. 
Their  upper  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  lower 
win^B,  are  longer  than  the  body,  are  gradually 
widened  toward  the  extremity,  and  are  nearly 
trlangukr ;  they  are  almost  vertical  when  at  rest, 
and  oover  the  body  above  like  a  very  shup-ridged 
roof. 


^*Plant  lice  seem  to  love  society,  and  often  herd 
together  in  dense  masses,  each  one  remaining 
fixed  to  the  plant  by  means  of  its  lone  tabular 
iMak;  «md  they  lardy  efaanga  thoir  jpaoss 


the^  h^ve  exhausted  the  part  first  attacked.  The 
attitudes  and  manners  of  these  little  creatures  are 
exceedingly  amusing.  When  disturbed,  like  res- 
tive horses,  they  b^in  to  kick  and  sprawl  in  a 
most  ludicrous  manner.  They  may  be  seen,  at 
times,  suspended  by  their  beaks  alone,  and  throw- 
ing up  their  leg?  as  if  in  a  high  frolic,  but  too 
much  ene^^  in  sucking,  ta  withdraw  their 
beaks.  As  they  take  in  great  quantities  of  sap, 
they  would  soon  become  gotged  if  they  did  not 
get  rid  of  the  superabunmint  fluid  through  the 
two  little  tabes  or  pores  at  the  extremity  of  their 
bodies.  When  one  of  them  gets  running  over  full, 
it  seems  to  oommunicate  its  uneasv  sensations,  by 
a  kind  of  animal  magnetism  to  the  whole  flock, 
upon  which  they  all,  with  one  accord,  jerk  up- 
ward their  bodies,  and  eject  a  shower  of  the  hon- 
eyed fluid.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  plants  much 
infested  by  those  insects  are  often  completely 
sprinkled  over  with  drops  of  this  sticky  fluid, 
which,  on  dryine,  becomes  dark-colored,  and 
ereativ  disfi^re  the  phmt.  This  appearanoo  has 
been  denominated  honey-dew ;  but  there  is  anoth- 
er somewhat  umilar  production  observable  on 
plants,  after  very  dry  weather,  which  has  received 
the  same  name  and  oonmstsof  an  extravasation  or 
oozii^  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves.  We  are  often 
apprised  of .  the  presence  of  plant  lice  on  phints 
growing  in  the  open  air,  bv  the  ants  ascending 
and  descending  tine  stem.  By  observing  the  mo- 
tions of  the  latter,  we  soon  ascertain  that  the 
sweet  fluid  discharged  by  the  lice  is  the  object  of 
these  visits.  The  stems  swarm  with  slim  and  hun- 
gry ants  running  upward,  and  otheis  laxily  de- 
scendiiut  with  their  bellies  filled  almost  to  burst- 
ing. ^When  arrived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  plant  lice,  they  greedily  wipe  up  the  sweet 
fluid  which  has  (ustnled  from  them,  and  when 
this  fails,  they  station  themselves  amon^  the  lieo 
and  catoh  the  drops  as  they  foil.  The  iioa  do  not 
seem  the  least  annoyed  by  the  ants,  but  live  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  them ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ants,  thoueh  unsparing  of  other 
insects  weaker  than  themselves,  upon  whic^  they 
frequently  prey»  treat  the  plant  lioo  ivith  the  ut- 
most gentleness,  caressing  them  with  their  anten- 
nae, and  apparentiy  inviting  them  to  give  out  the 
fluid  bj  patting  their  sides.  Nor  are  the  lice  in- 
attentive to  these  solicitations,  when  in  a  state  to 
gratify  the  ants,  for  whos^  sake  they  not  only 
ssem  to  shorten  the  periods  of  the  discharge,  but 
aotaally  yield  the  fluid  when  thus  presrad.  A 
single  louse  has  been  known  to  give  it  drop  by 
drop  successively  to  a  number  of  ants  that  wero 
waiting  anxiously  to  receive  it.  When  the  plant 
lice  cast  their  skins,  the  ants  instantiy  remove  the 
latter,  nor  will  they  allow  any  dirt  or  rubbish  4o 
remain  on  or  about  them.  They  even  protect  them 
from  their  enemies,  and  run  about  tbem  in  the 
hot  sunshine  to  drive  awaj  the  little  ichneamon 
flies  that  are  forever  hovenng  near  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  thdr  bodies." 


How  THE  World  was  Mai>e. — ^If  you  want 
to  know  how  the  world  vww  made,  look  into  a 
basin  of  dirty  water — your  wash  bowl  forexamjAe. 
See  the  thin  particles  of  matter  gradually  come 
together  by  mutual  attraction,  and  then  hang 
suspended  in  the  watery  element,  or  sink  to  the 
bottom.  Each  nartlole  is  instinct  with  a  sort  of  ^ 
tiUliifeorforoey  whidi  impels  it  to  seek  out  some 
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other  aabstance,  and  by  oontinual  accretion  tltus 
build  up  a  litUe  world  of  matter.  This  as  soon 
as  the  aqueous  fluid  disappear?  becomes  dry  land  or 
earth,  and  afterwards  undergoes  Tarious  igneous 
chaiigee.  How  this  matter  ori^nated  is  another 
thioff  a  long  way  antecedent  to  its  formation  into 
ft^ifltong  shapes.  Many  of  the  ancients  held  it  to 
be  eternal ;  but  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  settles 
that  matter,  and  informs  us  that  it  was  God  who 
created  it.  This  probably  is  the  sum  of  all  we 
shall  erer  know  upon  the  subject. — Maine  Farmer, 

HAT  AVD  HAT-KAKIHO. 

Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  very  truly 
remarks  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that 

"The  grass  crop  \b  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  M«most  important  of  all  to  the  farmer,  and 
the  making  or  curing  the  grass  is  an  operation 
upon  which  turns,  after  all,  much  of  the  value  of 
the  crop.  A  short  growth,  if  well  prepared,  is 
more  valuable  than  an  abundant  one  spoiled  by 
an  improper  management  in  making." 

The  hay  crop  may  well  be  conndered  as  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  being  one 
of  the  principal  products  of  the  farm,  and  the  one 
on  which  he  relies  for  the  snstenanoe  of  his  live 
stock  during  winter,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  fall  and  spring. 

Yet  while  all  concur  in  regarding  this  crop  as 
of  prime  consequence,  there  are  but  vciy  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  who  adopt  the  same 
modes  of  cutting  and  preserving  it.  We  know, 
indeed,  of  no  subject  embraced  in  the  routine  of 
agricultural  engrossments,  on  which  there  is  ex- 
tant a  greater  discrepancy  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  important  that  some  general  system 
should  be  adopted  as  well  in  the  management  of 
this  crop  as  in  that  of  grain,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  time  and  manner  of  cutting  and  secur- 
ing the  product.  A  late  writer,  in  some  judicious 
reflections  upon  the  importance  of  this  crop,  and 
the  modes  of  curing  it  days : — ^^^That  mode  which 
will  secureias  much  of  the  natural  juices  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  the  cheapest  practicable  manner,  b 
the  one  I  have  endeavored  to  attain.  Counting 
nothing  for  bosxd  and  team,  we  do  not  pay  out 
$1,00  per  acre  for  cutting  and  securing  our  hay, 
at  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  In 
this  section  of  the  country  the  lands  are  princi- 
pally of  clay,  and  are  quite  free  from  stones.  We 
lose  ten  times  more  out  of  hay  by  cutting  too 
late  than  too  early.  Many  let  their  clover  and 
herds-grass  stand  till  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  of 
consequence  the  stems  become  hard  and  wiry ;  a 
good  share  of  the  leaves  have  changed  to  a  brown- 
ish state,  and  the  natural  sap  has  left  the  plant." 

In  cutting  most,  perhaps  all  kinds  of  grass,  we 
think  that  the  proper  period  is  that,  when  the 
whole  system  having  attained  its  maximum  devel- 
opment, the  flowers  have  unfolded,  and  when 
there  is  a  large  flow  of  rich  and  saccharine  juice 
in  the  stalks  and  leaves.    Some  species  of  grass,  it 


is  true,  increase  somewhat  in  bulk  after  inflore^- 
oenoe,  but  with  the  majority  of  plants  u«ed  for 
hay,  the  development  of  the  flower  indicates,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  attainment  of  their  maxi- 
mum excellence,  and  the  time  when  they  may 
perhaps  be  most  economically  cut.  The  article 
above  quoted  says : — 

TTo  get  at  the  most  proper  time  for  cuttine,  let 
us  inquire  what  rule  the  gatherer  of  herbs  adopts 
in  filling  his  medicine  chest,  or  the  distiller  nis 
plants.  In  collecting  herbs  and  nlants,  they  cut 
them  as  soon  as  they  come  into  nower.  At  this 
priod  they  contain  all  their  useful  qualities,  and 
by  cutting  at  this  period  they  secure  the  greatest 
(quantity  of  oil ;  but  herbs  that  are  cut  at  this  pe- 
nod  and  dried  in  the  sun,  lose  much  more  of  their 
invigorating  and  essential  qualities  than  they  do 
if  dried  in  the  shade.  Plants  of  all  sorts,  if  thev 
are  cut  in  full  vigor,  and  afterward  carefully  driea , 
without  any  waste  of  their  natural  juices,  either 
by  bleaching  with  rain  or  evaporating  in  the  sun, 
contain  a  quantity  of  nourisfdng  matter^  nearly 
double  what  they  do  when  aJlowMl  to  attain  their 
full  growth  and  make  some  progress  toward  de- 
cay. When  mowing  is  delayed ,  as  it  very  frequent- 
ly is,  till  an  advanced  period  of  the  season,  when 
plants  have  not  only  reached  their  ultimate 
growth,  but  be^  to  decav,  this  description  of 
herbage  must  l^ome  tasteless,  dry,  tough,  and 
less  nourishing.  Also  over  care  in  drying  in  the 
hot  sun,  by  Bleaching  the  juices  of  the  early 
grasses,  must  produce  a  similar  kind  of  fodder." 

In  curing  clover  hay,  the  principal  value  of 
which  consists  in  the  heads  and  foliage,  we  have 
observed^ that  when  cut  early  and  cv.rod  in  "grass 
cock,"  as  it  iiB  called,  the  hay  possessed  a  much 
more  brilliant  and  Jpeautiful  apj.oaxanco  tiian  the 
same  quality  of  grass,  cut  at  tlic  same  time,  and 
cured  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  free  exposure  of- 
ten for  a  protracted  period  to  the  sun.  By  cut- 
ting this  grass  when  the  crop  is  in  full  blossoin , 
allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  swath  the  first  day 
after  mowing,  till  nearly  night,  and  then  turning 
it  carefully  with  a  fork  so  as  to  expose  a  fresh  and 
unwiltod  surfaoeto  the  night  dews,  and  cocking  it 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  in  sitiall  com- 
pact cocks,  of  about  eighty  pounds  unmade  hay, 
to  the  cock,  it  will  make  evenly  and  thoroughly, 
and  may'be  pitched  and  even  trodden  down  in 
mow  without  being  deprived  of  its  heads  or  finer 
leaves.  The  color  will  be  a  most  beautiful  green, 
and  the  flowers  will  be  almost  as  fresh  in  color 
as  when  cut.  After  cocking,  let  the  weather  be 
fair  or  foul,  no  opening  or  turning,  (unless  in  case 
of  a  protracted  storm)  of  the  **grass  cocks" 
should  be  allowed.  It  is  unnecessary,  as  the  hay 
will  **cure*^  completely  through,  and  the  outside, 
when  saturated  with  water,  will  soon  dry  off, 
and  elTect  no  harm  whatever  to  the  hay.  You 
will  never  see  mouldy  hay,  if  this  method  is  adop- 
ted, in '"making"  or  curing  it.  In  forming  grass 
cocks,  the  fork  is  preferable  to  the  rake,  which  is 
ofserviceonly  in  gathering  up  the  scattermgs, 
and  regulating  the  siie  and  shape  of  the  cocks. 
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Fw  tk%  ifcw  England  Farmer. 

MOHTELT  FABXBK  FOB  JTrHE. 

It  is  80  difficult  for  me  to  find  time  even  to  jot 
down  a  few  thoughts  Bugeeeted  by  reading  the 
Former,  that  I  often  wonaer  bow  othess  have 
leisure  to  write  as  mnoh  as  they  do.  But  the  faot 
is,  I  suppose,  that  ^'Many  hands  make  light 
work."  Here  in  the  number  for  the  busy  month 
of  June,  is  a  larger  list  of  original  communications 
than  is  usual  for  the  more  leisure  seasons ;  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  a  very  wide  variety  of  subjects  are 
discussed,  in  a  brief,  pithy,  fanner-like  style. 

OBiawAL  ooxicCNiCATXONap— on/y. 

H.Pm(V.T.) .&PMUPoUtoe8ft»r8e«d~Wheat. 

8  P.y,(U8J Hitlof7oril|nlflorNeir&«land 

8.  Tenny,  (&M.) HenMADiire. 

N.  pTliforrfaoD,  ^ft.) B«t  Applet  to  RalM. 

J.  N.  Btffge,  (Ms.) Bbwntpliyor«OardeDer. 

K.J.,^.H.) Seeding  with  Barley. 

8.  P.,  (Bit.) .noiw-i  Slid  FlqfirlQg. 

John  H.  Tyler,  <N.  H.) .HUch  Oovt. 

D.  0.,  (Ms.) Varailog  in  Kew  England. 

Ira  Ooodbne,  (Vt.) Maldng  Maplt  Sugar. 

ABeader,  (Mt.) MoDlUyYanntr  for  Aprtl. 

A.  Blown,  (Ht.). .OreatYieU  of  Batter. 

O.  P.  N.,  (Vt.) Oreen  Com  for  Com. 

Geo.  B.  Gref ne,  (Vt.) TeUor  Loeoat  Trtet. 

B.  D.B.,(R.  I.)... Good  Beef. 

,(Mt.) BatfravMaot  Prtoeafor8Cock. 

T.A.8.,(Ua.) ..eeedlngLandlDrGraat. 

*,(lft.) Kzperimentt. 

M.,(Mt.) .Cooked  and  Uneodked  Food. 

R.  B.  B.,  (Md.) Great  oxen,oD«t,  sheep, pigt and 

J.  8.,  (Ms.) Flowers  and  Birds.        [Wooien. 

H.  B.,(N.  U.) the  Beaton— Frown  Treea. 

U.  BtratloD,  Jr.,  (Ct.) Manuree. 

F.A.,CMs.) Breaking  8toer8. 

Xticx,(Us.) Middlesex  Agricultural  Society. 

B.,(Ms.) Shall  I  engage  in  Faming  f 

]).A.,(MiO Why  do  cattle  eat  Bone  Manuxef 

Henry  F.  French,  (N.  II.) A  Lesson  on  Goano. 

8.  &  T.  8.  Fletcher,  (Vt.) Account  of  their  Fann. 

B.  M.  Gopeland,  (Ms.) Flower  Garden. 

W.  Pierce,  (Can.) High  Price  of  Beef.    <     * 

Agrloola,  (Ms.) Profits  <rf  Fanning. 

Fertilisers. 

8.  Tenqy,  (Me.) TheSeMon. 

Mrs.  8.  Fierce,  (Vt.) .Mizing^utter. 

A  Reader,  (Ms.) Monthly  Fanner  ftw  May. 

Savenor  eight  othen .....Make inquiries  and  suggestions, 

Whioh,  by  the  wa^,  vrith  the  replies  of  the  Ed- 
itor, are  usually  among  the  most  instructive  por- 
tion of  the  whole  paper. 

Here  then  we  have  almost  as  many  different 
writers  as  there  are  pages  in  the  Farmer,  without 
taking  into  the  aooount  the  usual  variety  of  Edi- 
torial and  Selected  articles.  To  me,  this  is  a  most 
enconraginig  feature  of  the  times,  as  well  as  of  the 
Farmer.  To  those  who  believe  that  the  facts 
which  are  to  constitute  an  American  Svstem  of 
Scientific  Agriculture,  are  to  come.ixp  nom  the 
broad  fields  of  Practice,  the  labors  of  these  cor- 
respondents, who  are  experimenting,  observing, 
inquiring,  in  all  parts  of  our  diversified  country, 
have  a  value  and  importance  much  greater  than 
they  can  have  with  those  who  believe  that  these 
facts  are  to  come  down  from  Colleges,  State  Farms, 
or  Chemical  Laboratories.  Those  woi^ing,  think- 
ing, men,^*fitationed  on  our  hills  and  in  oar  val- 
leys, on  the  sandy  plain  and  on  the  cloddy  clay, 
on  the  worn-out  soils  of  the  East  and  on  the  new 
soils  of  the  West ;  operating  in  almost  evcxy  cli- 
mate, from  a  tropical  to  a  polar  one,  and  engaged 
on  productions  as  diveimfiea  as  their  ciroumstanees 
are  various, — even  if  they  are  not  actually  build- 
ing up  a  ^'Science,'*  certainly  are  doing  much 
to  Toake  agricultural  publications  valuable,  by 
their  interchan^  of  experience,  practice  and  re- 
sults, however  simple  each  one's  record  may  ap- 
pear to  himself.    Send  on  your  oommimications 


then, — give  us  your  fidlures  as  well  as  vour  tri- 
umphs; your  disappointments  as  wdl  as  suc- 
cesses— there  is  room  for  them  all  in  the  columns 
of  the  Farmer.  Here  you  speak,  first,  to  a  multi- 
tude of  ''Weekly"  readers  of  a  newspaper,  aiMl 
then  neatly  done  up  in  book-form,  '^lettered  and 
gilded,"  your  productions  appear  on  the  shelves  of 
agricultural  Hbraries,  throughout  the  couglry,  to 
instruct  and  amuse  generations  yet  unborn,  as 
well  as  the  men  of  your  own  time. 

The  foregoing  listof  original  contributors,  how- 
ever, comprise  only  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
number  or  artieles  which  make  up  this  number 
of  the  Monthly  Farmer,  Among  the  more  strik- 
ing of  which,  are  the  pictures  of  mrmer  Shick  and 
fimner  Thrift;  pictures  too  true  for  mere  fun, 
for  who  has  not  seen  the  original  of  Farmer  Skck  ? 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  even  an  index.of 
the  contents  of  this  number. 

I  have  a  word  or  two  for  ''^B.,"  who  oaks,  ap- 
parently in  goodfiuth,  ** Shall  I  engage  in  Farm" 
mgP*  This  depends,  mj  good  sir,  on  yaurtey. 
If  you  wish  for  our  advice,  please  stand  out,  so 
that  we  may  have  a  look  at  you.  Are  your  shoul- 
ders broad  and  your  back  strong,  or  do  you  pride 
yourself  on  small  gloves  and  narrow  boots?  Can 
you  stand  heat  like  a  salamander  and  cold  like  a 
seal,  or  must  you  carry  an  umbrella  in  dog-da^ 
and  a  foot-stove  in  Winter?  Are  your  sinews 
hardened  by  outrdoor  labor,  or  enervated  by  in- 
door confinement?  Did  you  earn  your  ''eight 
hundred  dollars"  by  hard  knocks,  or  did  it  "fall" 
to  you  ?  Can  you  work  fifteen  hours  a  day  in 
hay-time,  or  are  you  President  of  a  ten-hour  con- 
vention ?  Are  vou  vrilling  to  eat  and  use  the  poor- 
est, so  as  to  sell  the  best,  or  must  you  be  served 
first  in  all  good  things?  Have  you  learned  the 
trade  of  farming,  or  do  vou  think  it  comes  by  na- 
ture and  cattle-snow  addresses ?  And,  lastiy ,  how 
is  it  with  your  ''woman  ? "  Will  she,  like  the  one 
described  on  page  259  of  this  month's  Farmer ^ 
be 

"Up  in  ths  early  morning ;  Just  at  the  peep  of  day. 
Straining  the  milk  In  the  dairy,  tnmlng  the  cows  away, 
Feeding  the  geese  and  turkeys,  making  the  pumpkin  plea, 
Jogging  the  Ufette  oiM*s  Cfadle,  driving  awa/  the  fliea  f  > 

or  would  a  loose  cow  fri^ten  her  out  of  her  wits, 
and  a  pail  of  water  be  too  much  for  her  strength  ? 
Doessheglozy  rather  in spendingfive  dollars,than  in 
saving  five  cents  ?  Answer  those  question  satisfac- 
torily to  yoursdf,  before  you  take  fixiy  bodv's  ad- 
vice to  "engage  in  fitrming,"  or  you  may  nnd  the 
acclimating  process  rather  severe  for  jour  nerves. 
Mr.  French  gives  us  a  ci^ital  article,  headed 
''Stick  to  the  F6(rm,"— an  article  that  ought  to 
be  put  in  a  frame  and  hung  up  in  every  farm- 
house in  the  country, — ^but  there  is  a  ereat  differ- 
ence between  advismg  to  "Stick  to  the  Farm," 
and  reoommendinj;  every  agricultural  Reamer  to 
"engage  in  fioming,"  winoot  regard  to  his  fit- 
ness for  the  buflineaB.  The  fi»m  is  a  capital  nur- 
sery of  men  for  other  profeasions  in  life,  out  your 
villages  and  city  boys  and  ^Is  are  poor  sproutsto 
put  out  on  the  farm— 4ortof  hot-bed  plants,  that 
cannot  stand  thorough  influeaceB  of  out-door  life. 
When  metchaats,  medbanics  or  prafiB«aiuil  man, 
or  their  sons,  oondude  to  turn  mrmers,  I  advise 
them  to  tiy  the  business  at  fiost,  as  apprentioee  ox 
"hired  men;"  if  they  find  they  have  stamina 
enough  to  work  out  the  whole  season,  and  shrewd- 
ness enough  to  lay  up  a  hundred  doBars  a  year 
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from  their  mMM,  tiiea  thej  jamy  tmeOfoMj  think 
ofsetdng-up  for  th^mBelveB ;  and  it  will  matter 
little  what  part  of  MaaBaohasett8.orbf  theUnimi, 
they  locate  in, — such  &nnera  prosper  everywhere. 

A  HiUintR. 
mnchesUr,June,lSH. 


SOBAPIHa  ABB  WASHOTO  XBXBS. 

We  have  read  the  inrhc^nport  alluded  to  be- 
low, and  believe  it 'well  oalenlated  to  arreet  soine 
of  the  outrages  i^gainat  nature,  so  common,  par- 
ticalarly  in  cities.  Mr.  Oopsland  is  an  enthnsi- 
ast  in  his  professioti,  but  his  *^seal  is  according  to 
knowledge,"  and  we  look  for  many  a  refona  to 
take  place  &roagh  his  inJBtramentality.  We  wish 
we  ooold  spare  room  for  the  whole  report,  but  as 
we  eaaaot,  ibe  condefislng  pen  of  Proftesor  Nasb, 
of  tiMtCScniM.  riifli^Fdnii«r,irtllgite  the  reader 
its  geMMd  otitUnes. 

The  lnrasBachuMtts  Horticultoial  Society  has 
pubUshed  a  t^xi  made  to  it  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  "the  xuiSa  and  abases  of  the 
practice  of  scraping  and  washing  trees."  The 
GoncIosioDs  arrived  at  are  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  prevalent  opinion  and  practice,  and  seem 
at  the  same  time  so  well  supported  by  arguments, 
that  we  need  no  apology  for  publishing  the  resolu- 
tions in  which  those  conclusions  are  contiuned, 
though  we  do  not  endorse  every  tMng  contained  in 
the  report. 

The  resolves  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

"That,  wherefts  it  Isa  common  custom  to  scrape 
off  the  outside  bark  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
and  wash  and  plaster  them  with  lime  and  other 
preparations,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  the  trees 
By  the  destruction  of  parasites  and  insects  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation,  and  of  improving  their  general 
appearance,  the  MassaohusettB  Horticultural  So- 
ciety do  hereby  resolve,  for  reasons  which  have 
been  stated,  that  we  oonader  this  practice  of  no 
benefit  to  the  tree,  from  its  inability  to  affect  the 
majority  of  the  insects  which  are  really  injurious; 
and  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  lichens  and  mosses, 
they  being  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence  of 
disease  and  decay,  and  a  positive  violation  of  the 
laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  oonseouently  an 
injury  to  all  trees,  (but  to  Ornamental  ones  in 
particular,)  to  an  incalculable  amount. 

2d.  That  lichens  and  moases,  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  tree,  are,  so  far  as  can  be  aeoertained 
no  injury  to  the  bark,  but  from  their  varied  colors, 
form  one  of  its  chieftst  ornaments.  Any  opera- 
tions for  their  removal  are  to  be  scrupulously 
avoided  and  reprehended. 

^  3d.  That  OS  strict  inquiry  has  shown  that  bark 
lice,  woolly  aphis,  and  some  borers,  do  lay  their 

rand  hatcn  their  young  upon  the  bark  of  ap- 
,^  pears,  peaches  and  maples  near  the  ground, 
and  in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  a  gentle  rubbing 
with  some  pliable  but  stiff  wire  or  other  brusE 
on  the  parts  affected,  to  be  followed  bv  a  washing 
with  weak,  soap,  or  whale  oilsoap,  suos,  is  dedra- 
ble,  and  will  be  of  benefit  when  a  careful  exami- 
nation shall  have  shown  that  the  eggs  are  deposit- 
ed upon  any  tree  in  question,  but  that  this  pro- 
cess is  unnecessary  and  uneconomical  when  tiie 
presence  of  the  enemy  has  not  been  most  dearly 
prove*."  '  '' 


The  other  resolutions  are  to  tiiesame  ei!bct,  one 
of  them  bemg  directed  against  all  a&dine  prspa- 
mtions  plastered  on  to  tMes. 

Thes9  conclusions  <Lre  endorsed. by  Qeo.  B.  Em- 
eirson^  the  learned  author  of  the  Trees  of  filassa- 
ohiisetts,  and  b^  Mr.  Tnckerxnan,  who  has  made 
the  subject  of  lichens  his  particfulidr  study.  They 
are,  moreover  supported  by  manv  arguments, 
draiwn  from  practice,  experiment,  tbeory  and  an- 
aloory,  but  we  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  these. 

The  report  is  drawn  up  by  ft-  Morris  Uopeland, 
a  gentleman  who  has  adopted  the  occupation  of  a 
landscape  gardens,  whicn  we  t^tke  to  mean  the  ' 
tiasteful  arrangement  of  grounds.  At  axiy  rate, 
wo  observe  that  he  has  been  employed  to  lay  out 
the  grounds  around  the  new  Insane  asylum  at 
Tftiunton,  and  the  Reform  School  at  Westboro'. 
We  should  have  said  that  this  profosnon  was  not 
as  yet  likely  to  thrive  in  this  coustrv.  If  it  does 
so  we  shall  be  only  too  glad,  as  it  wfll  indicate  an 
increased  culture  of  taste,  a  quality  which  anfinr- 
tunately  is  by  no  means  so  often  displayed  in  this 
country  as  could  be  desired.  Very  many  aMpreeiate 
a  tasteful  thing  when  theyisee  it,  but  verv  row  can 
make  anything  tasteful  themselves.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  ornamental  ^itdening,  where  or- 
nament is  too  often  oidy  anotiier  itame  for  caprice 
and  absurdity.  Mr.  <%Mlani  siMms  to  us  to  1m 
starting  in  tne  right  way,  forin  his  report  he  pro- 
tests most  strenuously  against  tortonng  nature, 
ur^ng  on  the  other  hand  that  she  be  followed  and 
imitated.*— Conn.  Valley  Farmer. 

For  th€  Iftw  SntloHd  Farmer. 

HEASOW  ItUD  AHD  tOtK 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  have  an  tnexhanstible  bed  of 
muck  on  my  farto,  which  I  have  used  more  or  less 
in  the  raw  state  for  some  time,  and  have  not  re- 
ceived much  benefit  from  it,  excepting  what  has 
been  carried  into  the  yard  or  stable.  As  near  ais 
I  can  describe  it,  it  is  <<decayedV^etation."  Now 
what  I  want  to  know  is  this,  can  f  by  mixing  lime 
with  it,  make  a  compost  that  will  produce  a  crap 
of  com,  rye,  oats,  or  grass,  without  the  aid  of 
other  manures?     (d.) 

The  land  which  I  wish  to  use  it  on,  is  yellow 
loam  and  slate  stone  soil.  How  much  lime  to  the 
load,  and  how  much  muck  to  the  acre. 

Thetford,  F^,  1854.      .        YocNO  Fakhkr. 

Rerarks. — (a.)  There  is  more  difficulty  in  an- 
swering the  above  query,  than  the  inquire  U 
probably  aware  of.  The  * 'yellow  loam  and  slate 
stone  soil,"  may  be  highly  calcareous,  or  it  may 
abound  in  alkalies,  and  must  be  treated  as  one  or 
the  other  prevails.  If  effervescence  takes  place 
freely  upon  the  application  of  adds  to  some  of 
the  soil,  it  is  a  ciEilcareous  loam,  and  the  lime 
would  scarcely  be  necessary.  But  if  there  were 
no  ^erveaoenoe,  the  compost  of  muck  and  lime 
woM  be  valuable.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful, 
whether  such  a  dressing  upon  your  fields  would 
give  them  much  permanence  of  fertility. 

Suppose  you  experiment  upon  one  acre.  Upon 
one  quarts  put  12  loads,  of  30  bushels  each^of 
m»ek,  and  12  buBfaeb  of  Kme.  On  anotiier  quar- 
ter, add  the  same  amount  of  muck,  and  omit  the 
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lime.  On  the  third  quarter,  the  same  maok  and 
12  bushels  of  unleaohed  ashes,  and  on  the  fourth 
quarter  not  anything,  and  let  us  know  the  r^ult. 
Sinclair,  in  his  Code  of  Agriculture,  classi- 
fies loams  into  four  sorts :  1.  Sandy;  2.  Gravelly; 
3.  Clayey  ;  and  4.  Peaty ;  bat  if  decomposed  slate 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  lime,  and  much 
of  the  remaing  portions  of  the  soil  are  evidently 
of  vegetable  .origin,  we  do  not  see  why  the  term 
« calcareous  loam"  should  not  be  used  as  well  as 
"sandy,"  **grayelly,"  or  "clayey"  loam. 


ly  finished  by  an  unskilful  £B»tnor,  and  a  hard, 
cni«/ driver.  Yours  truly,  h.p. 

New  York,  June  13, 1854. 


For  the  Ntu>  England  Farmer. 

'*A  H0BS£'8  FOOr-^AOAIH. 

Editors  : — ^I  was  struck  with  the  won- 
derful mechanism  of  the  horse's  foot,  so  minutely 
described  in  your  last  issue.  No  one,  of  the.  most 
common  observation  could  read  it  without  being 
instructed,  yet  this  same  foot,  so  necessaiy  to  the 
wants  of  man,  is  the  careless  concern  of  many. 

Now  ivith  your  j^nnission,  I  will  give  you  my 
oum  experience  in  this  matter.  I  purchased  a  mare, 
oriffinallv  sound.  Her  feet  beoEune  tender ;  she 
haa  a  colt.  At  three  yeais  old,  her  feet  became 
tender  also.  The  question  arose,  did  the  colt  inher- 
it  tender  feet  ?  Is  disease  entailed  with  the  brute 
creation  ?  I  found  it  for  my  interest  to  sell  the 
animals.  It  was  painful  to  drive  them  on  a  hard 
road.  I  then  purchased  a  powerful  mare,  with 
great  action.  In  a  few  months  she  began  to  crip- 
ple, and  showed  stiffness  in  the  limbs.  I  investi- 
gated and  sought  the  cause.  She  stood  on  the 
same  soft  bed  oocupied  by  her  predecessor,  which 
was  the  same  with  the  colt.  This  was  her  ma- 
nure, &c.,  with  straw  litter  thrown  in  daily  to 
ke^p  her  clean.  It  was  suffered  to  remain  till  2i| 
feet  deep,  then  pitched  out.  It  was  found  to  con- 
tain great  heat  and  strongly  impregnated  with  am- 
monia. The  hoofs  stood  in  constant  contact  with 
heat,  while  the  body  of  the  animal  was  experienc- 
ing the  heat  of  a  hot  bed  while  lying  down.  There 
was  no  escaping  it.  ^  The  conclusion  was,  that  we 
had  iznorantly  been  manufacturing  tender  feet, 
and  the  proof  wm  apparent  in  this  way.  I  sub- 
stituted a  plank  floor,  washed  the  legs  and  feet  out 
dean,  with  cold  water*  2  or  3  times  a  day,  which 
retarded  the  fever  in  thQ  limbs,  and  brought  a  re- 
turning moisture  to  the  hoofs.  She  soon  recovered 
in  every  respect,  which  convinced  me  of  the  too 
common  error  in  the  country  of  keeping  horses  on 
"  a  hot  manure  bed  instead  of  a  hard  floor. 

From  whence  comes  pinched  feet,  corns,  tender- 
ness, and  swellings  of  the  fetlock  joints  and  legs? 
Do  not  too  many  cases  begin  in  the  pens  where  the 
colts  are  wintered,  and  stand  in  their  filth,  with 
occasional  littering,  for  decency's  sake? 

Are  not  their  young,  tender  feet  susceptible 
of  disease,  and  are  not  many  contracted  in  this 
way  ?  My  experience  satisfied  me,  and  I  was  in 
season  to  save  as  sound  an  animal  as  ever  travelled 
from  impending  ruin.  I  could  trace  no  other 
cause.  Should  this  communication  meet  the  ejre 
of  Doct.  Dadd,  we  should  be  happy  to  hear  his 
views  in  regard  to  it,  through  your  excellent  pa- 
per. 

Knowledge  upon  this  subject  can  do  the  horse 
growing  farmers  no  harm — perhaps,  much  good. 
What  he  begins  ignorantij  to  accomplish,  is  easi- 


Remarks. — ^There  are  few  subjects  which  demand 
the  attention  of  the  farmer  more  than  that  of  the 
proper  management  of  the  horse.  A  good  Jiorse, 
sound  and  kind,  one  that  vrill  work  in  any  har- 
nesB,— one  that  is  not  skittish,  will  not  stumble, 
kick,  overreach  or  interfere,  and  that  is  active  in 
the  carriage  as  well  as  steady  on  the  farm,  is  now 
considered  so  valuable  by  those  keeping  but  one, 
that  scarcely  ally -price  will  induce  its  ovrner  to 
part  with  him.  Such  animals  are  very  rare.  The 
practice  alluded  to  by  our  intelligent  and  observing 
correspondent,  is  quite  common,  and  ought  to  be 
discontinued,  and  the  floor  occasionally  washed 
with  cold  water  and  sprinkled  with  plaster  or  weak 
copperas  water.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  Dadd,  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon  in  this  cify,  are  calling  more  at- 
tention to  the  horse  than  has  been  given  him  here- 
tofore, and  we  think  will  have  a  dedded  tendency, 
not  only  to  improvement  in  the  animal  himself, 
but  in  the  modes  of  treating  and  managing  him. 


CORK. 

Cork  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  bark  of 
an  evergreen  oak,  growing  principally^  in  Spain 
and  other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean ; 
in  English  gardens  it  is  only  a  curiosity.  When 
the  cork-tree  is  about  fifteen  years  old,  the  bark 
has  attained  a  thickness  and  quality  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes ;  and  after  stripping,  a 
farther  growth  of  eight  years  produces  a  second 
crop ;  and  so  on  at  intervals  of  even  ten  or  twelve 
crops.  The  bark  is  stripped  from  the  tree,  in 
pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness  of  con- 
siderable length,  and^«C  such  width  as  to  retain 
the  curved  form  of  the  trunk  whence  it  has  been 
stripped.  The  bark  pealcr  or  cutter  makes  a  slit 
in  tue  bark  with  a  knife,  perpendicularly  from 
the  top  of  the  trunk  to  the  bottom  ;  he  makes  an- 
other incision  parallel  to,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  former ;  and  two  shorter  horizontal  cuts 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  For  stripping  off  the  piece 
thus  isolated,  he  uses  a  kind  or  knife  with  two 
handles  and  a  curved  blade,  ^metimos  after  the 
cuts  have  been  made,  he  leaves  the  treelto  throw 
off  the  bark  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  v^- 
etation  within  tiie  trunk.  The  detached  pieces 
are  soaked  in  water,  and  are  placed  over  a  fire 
when  nearly  dry  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  scorched  a  lit- 
tle on  both  sides,  and  acquire  a  somewhat  more 
compact  texture  by  this  scorching.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  curvature,  and  to  bring  them  flat, 
they  are  pressed  down  with  weights  vf hile  yet 
hot. 

^o  Farusrs, — ^The  Hartford  Times  mentions  a 
farmer  who  took  up  a  fence  after  it  had  been 
standing  fourteen  vean,  and  found  some  of  tiio 
poets  nearly  sound,  and  otheis  rotted  off  at  the 
twttom.  Looking  for  the  cause,  he  discovered 
that  the  posts  which  had  been  inverted  from  the 
vray  they  grew  were  solid,  and  tliose  which  had 
been  set  as  they  grew  were  rotted  off.  This  is  oer- 
tainly  an  inciclent  worthy  of  being  noted  by  our 
farmers. 
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CHUBHIHO. 

Afl  the  season  of  batter-making  is  at  hand,  it  is 
a  proper  time  to  present  to  the  reader  whatever 

.  may  facilitate  the  operation,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  manual  labor.  Churning  is  a  laborious 
work  even  with  the  best  chums,  and  under  the 
most  fiivorable  onroomstances;  and  oecasionallj, 
when  the  butter  is  long  in  coming,  it  becomes  a 
discoura^ng  and  vexatious  labor  and  one  that  se- 
verely taxes  tlie  patience.  A  gentleman  extensive- 
ly engaged  in  .dairying  in  Western  New  York, 
(wee  informed  us  that  he  had  long  used  a  ma*- 
chine  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  represented 
above,  and  operated  it  with  a  cosset  sheep,  who 
came  at  the  call  of  a  whistle  and  did  the  churning 
evejgr  moniing.  A  large  do(^  or  a  child,  will  also 
answer  the  porpoee  well.  The  machine  is  now 
made  so  as  to  be  very  Ikht,  yet  with  sufficient 
strength  to  do  the  chumi|^of  a  large  dairy,  or 
to  drive  a  gnndstone,  or  to  be  applied  to  other 
purposes. 

The  manufactarsKS  describe  it  as  a  simple  end- 
less platform,  ibrmed  upon  two  india  rubber 
straps,  vrith  starips  Of  light  wood  firmly  rivetted  to 
it.  l%is  endless  platform  issnppoarted  by.a  dram, 
about  12  inches  in  diameter  at  etcii  endy  and  the 
whole  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  elevated  to  any 
angle  ipeqaii«d  by  the  weight  df  tiie4og,  or  work 
ttthe^doB^liy  it. 
•   It  will  be  seen  by  thft  cat  that  the  mpvement 

.  prodtttes  both  the  nertjo^l  and  rotoxj  motion,  sa 
th^t  itmi^  be  implied  t<^  the  oquik  or  common 
jdaah  churns,  otf  both,  at  the  same  time.  They  xbay* 
be  found  at  the  A|^caltural  fipoms  of  Messrs. 
Eogg^^  NowMf,  tboDpi  k  €k>.-TPiioe  $i2,5Q. 


FBmna^  PoQLTnr.^^ProlMBor  Qregory  of  Aber- 
idfiBOf  IB  A  letter  toa  fiaeod^^beervQi ;— ^*As  I  sup- 
•rpose  you  keep  ponltr]^ ,  I  may  tell  you  that  it  has 
€601^  ascertainea  that  if  you  mix  with  their  food  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  egg-idiells  or  chalk,  which 
they  eat  gnedily,  the;^  w3l  lay  twice  or  thrio^  as 
many  eggn  a»'Mbre.    A  well^M  fowl  is  disposed 


to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggp,  but  cannot  do  so 
without  the  materials  of  the  shells,  however  nour- 
ishing in  other  respects  her  food  may  be ;  indeed, 
a  fowl  fed  on  food  and  water,  free  from  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  not  finding  any  in  the  soil,  or  in  the 
shape  of  mortar,  which  they  oflien  eat  on  the  walls, 
would  lay  no  eggs  at  aDrwith  the  best  wiH  in  the 
world." . 

F&r  the  New  England  Farmer. 

PBOTECTpra  PEACH  TREES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Tnithe  Farmer  of  last  weA  you 
make  a  few  remarks  on  peaeh  blossoms ;  voa  ask 
if  any  person  ever  att^pted  to  protect  bnuiofaes 
of  tlie  poach  tree  by  bringing  them  together  in  the 
autumn,  and  covenng  them  with  matting  or  pro- 
tecting them  in  any  way  other  than  by  snOw.^  In 
order  to  protect  pea^h  trees  in  this  manner,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  trees  dwarfed  by  pruninff , 
which  may  easily  be  done  bv  beginning  while  the 
trees  are  small,  as  it  is  not  the  cold,  rat  the  sud- 
den changes  in  the  weather  that  we  wish  to  pro- 
tect the  tree  from.  The  ^verlng  need  not  be 
heavy ;  I  have  covered  peach  trees  in  tfae  follow- 
ing manner : — tak,e  four  long  epnioe  poles  and  set 
them  round  the  tree  with  the  tops  inclined  to  the 
top  of  the  tree ;  tie  the  poles  together  at  tiie  top, 
then  take  some  old  mats  and  roU  around  the  tree 
and  make  fast  to  the  poles.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  cjpver  the  trees  clear  down  to  the 
ground,  b«t  only  as  fiu*  down  as  the  Immiohes. 
The  result  of  tfiis  ferine  was  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  whflst  the.reet  of  the  trees  'in  the  orchard 
wer^bftrre^4ndAlitfe8s.-  I  thinl:  U  is  better  to 
leave  them  open  a  Utile  at  both  top  and  bl^ttom, 
to  admit  airm  warm  vreather ;'  the  peach  being  a 
firuit  that  ia  very  uncertain  in  this  pa^,  of  the 
country,*it  is  very  important  totrf  iome  way  to 
have  a  few  good  peacnes,  fpr  good  ffiSt  brings  a 
good  price  at  all  times.       .Yoors,  ^~ 

JSkoampicottt  May  29«  1854.        BLTnoEWOOD. 


Mnmio  Soils. — ^Ihel^efit  derived  from  the  ap. 
plication  of  day  to  veiy  lig^t,  sanc^  soils,  are  of- 
ten, most  remarkable.  Claj«  may  also  be  mudi 
improved  by  the  application  of  sand,  and  those 
whose  **garden  spote'*  chance  to  be  in  need  of 
either,  ame!(idipeixt»  wi&  ind  early .  spring  the^best 
time  to  attend  to  it. 
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For  the  ifew  England  Farmer, 

ADVAHTA0E8  OF  LITIHa  OV  POOB 
LAHD. 

MsssBfl.  Editors  : — ^What  advantage  k  there  in 
having  a  poor  paieel  of  land  for  a  farm !  Iivill 
tty  to  state  the  adTaatages,  as  I  view  them,  if  it 
would  afford  any  amusement  or  gratify  the  curios- 
itr  of  the  reader.  To  live,  stay  on,  or  rather  ^t 
a  living  off  of  poor  land,  will  <»11  latent  faculties 
into  activi^.  If  the  farmer  makes  up  his  mind 
to  get  his  meat,  bread  and  y^tabtes,  by  making 
poor  land  better,  his  thinking  powers  will  M 
oalled  into  exercise  to  select  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  his  faculty  of  skill  will  be 
oalled  into  exercise  in  order  to  adopt  the  best 
method  to  improve  his  poor  land,  then  the  neces- 
sity of  his  circumstances  will  confirm  him  in  the 
habits  of  industry ;  and  his  wallet,  not  being  very 
highly  repl^hed  with  cash,  will  be  a  i>raotical 
lecture  to  him  on  economy,  and  his  ambition  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  will  excite  his  energy  to 
action,  and  hope  of  reward  will  prompt  him  on 
to  pcffseveranoe  and  patience  "in  well  doing"  to 
the  tisae  of  harvest.  .Here  we  can  see  faculties 
and  talents  exhibited  and  applied  to  useful  pur- 
poses which  would  have  c<mtinued  eonother^  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  rich,  for  the  want  of  the  com- 
jmlsive  power  of  necessity  to  excito  them  to  ac- 
tion. The  young  man  who  is  solely  dependent 
upon  his  own  eiflforts  and  issouroes,  has  every  fac- 
ulty for  self-support  called  into  requisition.  The 
great  dirolay  or  mental  and  physical  efforts  is 
seldom  the  result  of  riches  and  luxury.  The 
young  man  in  easy  circumstances,  whose  every 
want  is  supplied  without  any  of  his  4^wn  exer- 
tions, has  nothing  to  arouse  or  call  his  native  fac- 
ulties into  exercise  which  have  been  in  a  dormant 
state,  and  till  necesE&ty  is  forced  upon  him,  thev 
will  continue  to  sleep ;  he  is  educated  to  such 
niHaberlesB  wants  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  them  supplied  from  the  products  of  a  poor 
.'land  farm.  Would  the  inhabitants  of  NewEng- 
Sand  have  probably  been  more  intelligent,  ener- 
getic, industrious,  persevering,  enterpnsing,  vir- 
taons  or  moa  more  wealthy  had  their  soil  rivalled 
tltf^t  of  the  mighty  and  far-renowned  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  1  lliches  and  rich  land  have  a  tenden- 
&r  to  detoriorato,  rather  than  to  invigorate  both 
toe  mental  and  physical  faculties;  imeness  and 
dissipation  ace  frequently  the  oflbpnn^  of  plenty. 
It  was  said  by  a  farmer  of  my  acquamtance  who 
Jsad  lately  bought  a  lai|p.  worn-out  fium,  "that 
any  clown  could  live  on  nch  land  but  the  man  for 
tte,  is  he  that  has  skill  and  ability  to  get  rich  on 
poor  land,"  which  has  frequently  been  done  to 


— }  firmer  went  to  scattering  leached  ashes 
and  compost  upon  his  poor  land,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfiiction  of  seemg  his  crops,  of  grass,  especial- 
ly, mcreafed  to  nearly  ten  fold.  1  have  known  nu- 
merous instances  of  young  men  of  small  capital 
to  jmrchase  poor  farms  because  they  were  cheap, 
jmdin  a  few  years  become  independent  farmers, 
snd  as  oomforteble  livers  as  any  in  New  England. 
Discipline  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  soldier, 
.and  equally  necessary,  to  make  a  good  farmer. 
The  New  Enghuid  fkrmers  have  been  trained  on 


what  western  jpw^e  call  hard,^  sterile  "land,  but 
has  made  them  whsi  they  are; 


thievery  landhas: 


they  are  renowned  throughout  this,  if  not  for- 
eign lands,  as  a  peo]^e  well-trained  in  the  arts, 
whi^  require  unflinching  industry  in  overcoming 
obstacles  thnnm  in  the  way  by  arbitrary  rulers, 
as  well  as  subduing  the  ru^ed  soil. 

If  the  land  in  New  Inland  requires  three 
tunes  the  labor  4o  produce  anjr  given  quantity 
that  the  western  land  requires,  it  is  a  course  of 
discipline,  though  rigorous,  which  has  not  been 
without  its  advantages.  If  idleness  is  the  mother 
of  vice,  industry  is  the  guard  of  virtue.  It  has 
often  been  said  by  my  western  friends,  that  the 
habits  of  the  New  Englanden  were  much  needed 
there ;  they  think  the  leven  of  industry  micht 
produce  a  wholesome  fermentetion  which  mi^t, 
ultimately,  leaven  the  whole  population. 

A  modem  writer  observed  that  had  there  been 
no  New  England,  there  would  have  been  no  re- 
public in  America  to  boast  of.  Had  the  lot  of 
the  same  men  who  have  subdued  the  land  covered 
with  stumps  and  stones  in  New  England,  been 
cast  upon  the  richest  land  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  west,  it  is  posnble  they  might  have  been  en- 
ervated, and  their  posterity  become  a  d^nerato 
race.  They  might  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  ambition  and  domination  of  the  mother  coun-  < 
try,  and  to  this  day,  been  the  humble  servante  of 
the  Britii^  queen.  living  on  luxuries,  sleepog 
on  down,  and  having  all  wante  supplied  without 
knowing  their  value,  does  not  j[uafify  men  to  re- 
nst  oppresrion  or  fill  their  brains  vnth  patriotic 
blood.  Those  who  boast  of  living  on  the  proceeds 
of  three  days'  labor  in  the  week,  generally  have 
vary  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  conduct  during 
the  other  four  days. 

It  appears  by  the  reporte  of  chariteble  associa- 
tions that  the  residenus  on  the  hard  soil  of  New 
England,  subscribe  more  for  various  benevolent 
purposes,  than  the  inhabitanto  of  all  the  other 
states  in  the  Union.  So  we  fimoy,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  we  can  trace  out  some  advantages  by  beinc 
inured  to  the  bard^ps  and  constant  employmeiS 
^wing  from  the  necessity  of  our  location  as  in- 
habiten ts  of  New  England.  Silas  Brown . 

Wilmington,  1854. 

Bekarkb. — ^Excellent.  We  hope  every  reader 
will  give  this  article  an  attentive  perusal,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  find  tbemselvee  in  the  pones- 
sion  of  poor  lands. 

WIED8  nr  DOOB  TABB8. 

One  prolific  source  of  spurious  vogetetion  on 
our  fiums,  is  the  neglect  of  which  too  many  of 
our  i^icnltural  friends  are  guilty,  to  destroy,  at 
the  proper  season,  the  weeds  whieh  befool  thdr 
door-yards,  and  unoccupied  pkoes  by  the  road- 
side. 

AsthesoMitt  sudi  {daces  is  almost  iui^rilkbly 
affluent  in  the  prinoiples  of  vsgetoble  nutrition, 
those  weeds  which  are  indigenous,  ordinarily 
flourish  with  great  luzuxfanee,  and  if  not  eradica- 
ted with  a  timely  hand,  produce  an  abundant  camp 
of  seeds,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  which 
find  their  way  in  time,  and  by  a  variety  of  ways, 
to  the  fields  and  cultivated  grounds,  where  they 
radicate,  and  render  the  labor  of  cdtivaUoii  per- 
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pkxiqg  and  unprofitable, 

mature  on  your  prenuBes ;  cut  down,  root  up  and 
annHkilate  all.  This  u  the  only  true  polii^.  This- 
tles, whi||-weed,  uullen,  imrdook,  cfakkory,  and 
a  host  of  o&er  indigenous  and  exhausting  prodne- 
tions,  which  are  of  little  or  no  value,  are  ever 
ready  to  spring  up,  and  abridge  the  profits  of  the 
farm,  and  require  no  idle  hand  to  hold  them  in 
ohesk.  All  weeds  are  gross  feeders,  and  sap  the 
soil  more  than  cultivated  plants  of  equal  size  and 
weight. 


BOOK  FABHIHG  A  SWAMP. 

Mk.  Editor  : — I  have  recently  purchased  about 
20  acres  of  land,  being  a  slice  oflf  from  the  sides 
of  two  adjoining  farms,  both  now  vastly  too  large. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loam,  perfectly  free  from  stone 
and  beautiful  land  to  cultivate,  but  in  a  miserable 
state  of  cultivation.  In  the  centre,  on  either  side 
of  the  old  line  brush  fence,  is  a  muck  swamp  con- 
taining about  two  acres,  which  has  been  covered 
with  aider  bushes  time  out  of  mind,  and  has  been 
the  receptacle  of  the  wash  of  the  highway  ever  nnce 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  In  1851, 1  let  out 
the  land  at  the  halves,  while  erecting  my  building, 
and  took  what  the  uiducky  tenant  pleased  to  give 
me,  which  I  assure  you  was  not  much. 

The  last  season  I  carried  it  on  myself,  and  I 
increased  the  potato  crop  55  bushels  to  the  acre, 
the  com  crop  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  oats  20 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  planted  aboat  an.  acre  of 
com  on  land  so  poor  that  the  man  of  whom  I  pur- 
chased said  it  would  not  raise  com  at  any  rate, 
and  so  all  my  neighbors  said ;  but  as  I  knew  noth 
ing  about  farming,  I  was  fool  enough  to  try.  1 
began  by  carting  49  loads  of  manure,  about  half 
horse  and  cattle  manure,  rather  strawy.  I  then 
plowed  it,  holding  the  plow  myself,  and  I  put  in 
pretty  much  all  but  the  beam  and  handles,  and  I 
must  confess,  that  aftex  the  operation  the  land 
looked  rather  pale ;  but  as  **  revolutions  never  go 
backwards,"  I  was  determined  to  go  ahead .  I  took 
care  that  the  manure  was  covered  immediately 
after  spreading — ^I  then  put  into  the  hUl,  on  about 
three-quarters  of  the  piece,  a  liberal  supply  of 
the  very  best  stable  manure  from  a  neighboring 
bam-cellar,  and  on  the  remainder  I  put  swamp 
mud,  that  was  carted  out  the  fkVL  before,  and 
mixed  with  barn-yard  manure  in  the  proportion 
of  one  load  of  manure  to  eight  of  the  muck. — 
Both  patches  were  cultivated  alike. 

Now  for  the  results.  In  four  to  six  weeks 
from  planting,  the  com  where  muck  was  used, 
would  weigh  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  the 
other,  and  was  muoh  more  even  and  of  a  better 
color.  Many  of  mj  ndghbors  examined  the 
niece,  and  were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  dif- 
ference in  favor  or  the  compost,  at  the  same  time, 
remarking  that  the  other  would  overtake  it  be- 
fore harvest.  The  other  did  eain  upon  it.  but 
was  never  nearlv  as  sound  and  heavy.  The  differ- 
ence, in  the  fiilf,  was  stritingly  apparent.  The 
crop  I  did  not  measure,  but  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  more  than  an  average  crop  was 
raised  on  what  vras  termed  a  miseraUe  piece  of 
land  wholly  unfit  for  com. 

Now,  ^.  Editor,  that  is  book-farmings  for  I 
know  vary  litde  about  any  other,  and  I  intend  to 
bpqk-fiunn  that  swamp  on  to  the  rest  of  my  land, 


Never  suffer  a  weed  to 'after  having  prepared  it  in  a  bam-cellar ;  and  if 
the  land  wont  produce  better  crops  than  it  did 
in  other  hands,  then  I  will  em^n&te  to  the  West, 
that's  all.  I  do  not  think  compost  better  for  the 
land  than  stable  manure,  but  I  believe  for  a  com 
crop  it  is  worth  fifty  per  cent.  more.  w. 

— Journal  of  Agriculture, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

SHALL  I  BE  A  EABMEB? 

"Shall  I  engage  in  farming,  and  when,"  is  the 
inquiry  of  vour  correspondent  B.,  in  the  Farmer 
of  the  6th  mst.  The  question  is  asked  of  Massa- 
chusetts farmers ;  but  a  New  Hampdbire  fanner 
ventures  an  answer, — ^which  is,  certainly  engage 
in  farming,  if  you  are  an  intelligent,  enterpnsmg 
and  industrious  man, — and  bemff  a  subsmber  to 
the  New  England  Farmer,  is  indfeation  of  intcUi- 
gence  at  least.  We  want  you  to  engage  in  th^  most 
ennobling  calling  that  ocodpies  human  beings— 
oultivatmg  the  eartii. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  are  a  stupid  dolt, 
believing  that  Adam  and  Abel  knew  aU  that  is 
necessary  to  know  about  farming  and  rearine 
flocks,  and  that  scientific  culture  is  a  humbue,  ana 
agricultural  papers  are  a  nuivftice,  then  be  advised 
to  go  thy  way  to  college  and  a  profession,  or  any 
where  else,  rather  than  to  the  nam,  for  the  gener- 
ous earth  now  mourns  and  looktf  sad  by  reason  of 
so  many  stupid  cultivators. 

As  it  is  or  leds  consequence  where  a  man  is  than 
what  he  is,  if  you  are  of  the  right  SOTt,  you  need 
have  no  difilculty  in  selecting  a  spot  of  earth  for  a 
farm,  that  needs  your  care,  and  will  reward  abun- 
dantiy  your  labor,  both  of  head  and  hand. 

Yours  traly,  W.  H.  Farves. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

WASH  FOB  EBUIT  TRBBB. 

Various  compounds  are  recommended  as  washes 
for  fruit  trees, — as  potash,  ley,  soda,  white-wash, 
&c.  In  the  January  number  of  the  Farmer,  D. 
W.  L.  advises  a  mixture  of  soap  suds,  soap  stone 
dust,  lime  and  ochre,  an  application  of  doubtful 
utility  I  should  think .  Some  of  the  above  I  know 
have  proved  injurious  and  destructive,  and  others 
I  thing  rather  objectionable.  The  design  of  all 
washes  should  be  to  free  the  bark  of  fbrngn  substan- 
ces— as  dust,  moss,  insects,  Ac. ,  cleansing  the  bark, 

ming  the  pores  and  stimulating  to  healthyaction. 

lave  used  with  good  effect,  ssap  suds  (f9r  econo- 
my) that  in  which  clothes  have  oeen  wtish(9d,  ap- 
phed  very  freely  with  a  sponge,  and  in  seme  in- 
stances with  a  soft  scrubbing  brush.  T^  two 
years  past  have  used  once  durins  the  growing 
season,  (the  month  of  June  I  prefer)  wdd  soap,  1 
part,  soft  water  2  parti,  applied  vrttv  a  swab  and 
rabbed  quite  hard;  it  should  be  used  during  damp 
weather  or  just  before  rain. 

Cultivators  of  frait  trees  now  are  very  much 
annoyed  vnth  the  green  aphis,  the  bark  ami  scab 
louse ; — ^the  woody  aphis,  has  also  made  Its  ap- 
pearance. For  the  first  on  apple  trees  I  find  a  de- 
coction of  Quassia  a  nerfect  remedy.  I  make  it 
quite  strong — 1  lb.  or  Quassia  chips  (costing  8 
cents)  to  8  galls,  water  boiled  to  6  gaHs.,  appBed 
with  a  garden  syringe.  To  two  or  three  trees  Dad- 
ly  infested,  I  founu  it  nocesBary  to  make  a  second 
application.     Previous  to  this  experittiilill^  the 
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teees  had  entirely  ceaaed  growing,  the  leaves 
Qvrled  ap.  and  with  the  shoots  and  small  limbs, 
became  cusoolored  and  dirty.  I  tried  yariotis 
remedies  with  but  little  benefit,  until  at  last  I 
heard  of  Quassia.  The  trees  in  each  instance  soon 
after  oommenced  a  second  growth,  making  yigor- 
ons shoots,  entirely  free  of  the  aphis.  I  presume 
this  decoction  will  prove  equally  efficacious  and 
harmless  on  other  varieties  of  trees,  but  have  not 
tried.  A  white-wadi  of  soft  soap,  water  and  lime  is 
recommended  for  the  bark  louse.  I  have  not 
tried  ity  but  feel  prejudice  against  any  anplication 
which  will  form  sudi  a  lasting  coat — clodne  the 
pores  of  the  bark.  I  believe  that  soft  soap  diluted 
With  the  Quassia  water,  will  prove  a  remedy  if 
applied  early  in  the  season,  while  the  insects  are 
young ;  I  intend  trying  it.  Will  some  of  your 
correspondents  experienced  in  this  matter,  advise 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  ridding  our  orchards  of 
these  destructive  insects?  a.  g.  h. 

Waukesha,  Wis,,  1854. 


Om-DOOBS  AT  IDLSWILD; 

OB  OOUNTBT-LIFS  WITHIN  CTTY  REACH 
BY  N.  P.   WILLIS. 

I  find  the  farmers  generally  willing  to  admit 
that  a  boy's  work  (ot  four  hours  a  ctoy,  would 
&irly  pay  for  his .  board.  In  pushing  inquiry  as 
to  the  different  kinds  of  &rm  work,  I  find,  too, 
that  there  is  but  a  small  portion  of  it  which  is  be- 
yond the  streoj^th  of  a  well-grovm  lad  of  fifteen. 
For  ditch-digging,  hay-pitching, cradling  of  nain, 
wall-laying  and  heavy  plowing,  they  would  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  the  main  strength  of  a  regular 
*'haiid;"  hot  for  sowing,  li^ht-plowing,  hoeing, 
weeding,  carting  and  scatterinjg  manure,  reapinr 
thrashing,  and  all  the  lesser  industries  of  stocl 
tending  and  bam  work,  a  smart  boy  is  often  as 
capable  as  a  nan.  This  applies  to  grain  farms, 
.  or  to  those  mainljr  devotea  to  hay  and  stock. 
Where  the  produce  is  only  fruit  or  v^tables  for 
the  city  market,  the  work  is  easier,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  of  it  could  be  done  by  boys. 

•     ,•        •        •        *        •        •        • 

But  boT-labor,  to  be  reliable  for  the  master, 
mvstnot  be  boy-slavery.  It  must  be  enlivened 
and  steadied  by  an  understood  footine  of  recipro- 
cities between  boy  and  master — ^boui  having  an 
interest  in  its  being  faithfully  done.  And  this  is 
a  state  of  thin^  that  could  not  be  entered  upon 
to-morrow — ^H^th  the  present  general  idea  of  how 
boys  may  be  used.  Information  is  sadl^  wanted 
on  this  subject.  The  most  valuable  addition  that 
ooiddbo  made,  just  now,  to  "literature  for  the 
peopl6»"  would  he  a  manual  of  boy-employment 
andrtfsaime^t^^efining  his  rijzhts  like  those  of  a 
hired  Man,  gUiuf  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for 
his  labor,  npecifnng  his  privileges  of  spare  time 
and  agricultural  instruction,  describing  the  care 
of  him  by  the  mother  of  the  family,  and  plainly 
Stating  the  ways  to  make  him  think  for  mmseff 
and  respect  himself,  and  so  be  thought  of  and  re- 
q»eeted  by  those  around  him.  With  this  kind  of 
understanding,  every  intelligent  fiirmer  could  prof- 
itably take  half  adoien  boys  to  work  with  his  one 
or  two  hired  men,  and  teach  them  farming  while 
allowing  them  to  |^y  enoneh  and  read  enough 
•0  weU  as  earn  enough— a  Utopian  idea  for  Uie 
fTCsent,  perhaps,  or,  one  at  least  by  which  the 
pp&r  boy  IS  not  likely  to  profit  for  a  while. 


There  is  a  class  of  boys,  however,  for  whom  I 
think  a  beginning  misht  be  made  immediately 
practicable — the  sons  <S  parents  wlio  eouM  ek>the 
them,  provide  them  with  books  ani  see  to  their 
schooling  and  incidental  wants  for  xbe  first  year. 
[The  clothes,  by  the  way,  are  the  sore  spot  in  boy 
wrongs  in  the  country,  and  the  extinguisher  to 
that  boy  wide  without  which  hischaracter  becomes 
the  fruitful  soil  for  rustic  meannesses.  Amonjg 
the  old  farmer's  **dodges,"  tiie  excnse  for  all  his 
overworkings  of  the  boy  is  *<the  money  it  costs  to 
clothe  and  school  him" — ^while  the  poor  lad's  habi- 
liments are  the  remainders  of  the  old  man's  wom- 
out  coats  and  trousers,  fitted  and  patched  with  such 
skill  and  taste  as  Heaven  may  have  vouchsafed 
to  the  old  woman's  needle.  The  consdousness 
(No.  1)  with  which  the  "young  farmer"  walks 
about  in  a  pair  of  patched  and  big-breeched  pan- 
taloons "fitted"  by  only  cutting  the  legs  off  at  the 
knee,  and  the  consciousness  (No.  2)  with  which 
he  hears  himself  glorified  by  a  political  oiator,  a 
few  years  after,  as  the  country's  "independent 
bulwark,"  "boile  and  sinew,"  "nature's  gentle- 
man" and  "best  citizen,"  are  two  points  between 
which,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  a chasm.] 

lliere  are  progressive  steps  of  agricultural  ufe  ' 
under  this  phase,  of  course,  which  would  follow 
in  due  succession.  A  literature  for  the  boy-class 
of  fiumers  is  wanted — ^beginning  with  a  simplifi- 
cation of  80  much  of  the  science  of  soils  and  pro- 
ducts as  the  youthful  mind  could  readily  under- 
stand. Other  and  correlative  knowledge  might 
be  selected  and  combined  into  a  series  expressly 
designated  The  Young  Pabmeb's  Libeaht.  A 
newspaper  for  them  would  soon  flower  upon  this 
stem,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  ima^ne  that  the 
pride  and  enthusiasm  of  bovs  throughout  the 
country  might  thus  be  gradually  interested  in  the 
pursuit. 

One  word  as  to  an  important  point — the  sub- 
sequent settiog  up  of  the  youn^  farmer  for  him- 
self. It  would  be  but  a  <  <middhng  sort  of  chap," 
in  this  ]^rt  of  the  country,  who  should  have 
lived  and  worked  in  a  neighborhood,  for  years,  and 
not  havecharacter  and  credit  enough  to  get  trust- 
ed for  land  to  live  upon.  Almost  every  one  of 
out  oldest  and  now  independent  farmers  took  his 
land  originally  on  that  tenure.  But,  while  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  land  is  wanted  for  the 
skilful  and  well  practised  gardener,  the  profits  are 
far  beyond  those  of  ordinary  farming.  The  soil 
increases  in  value,  too,  under  the  luind  of  the 
cultivator.  By  purchamng  forty  acres,  he  could 
so  improve,  whfle  taking  off  crops,  that  twenty 
would  sell,  after  four  or  m^e  years,  for  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  forty.  This  has  occurred  so  oflen, 
as  to  be  calcuIatedT  on,  amons  regular' prospects 
and  resources.  And  it  is  for  this  facility  of  a  first 
start  on  arriving  at  manhood — a  start  upon  char- 
acter without  capital — that  I  should  advocate  the 
education  by  boy  labor  upon  angle  farms,  in  jrao- 
ference  to  education  in  Farmers^  Colleges.  £yer 
so  well  instructed  in  a  large  institution,  the  youth 
is  adrift,  when  he  leaves  it.  To  have  a  farm,  (as 
a  stranger  wishing  to  settle  anywhere,)  he  must 
buy  and  stock  it,  with  *  *money  down. "  And ,  not 
only  has  the  laboring  boy  the  advantage  of  hay- 
ing supported  himself,  and  extended  his  roots  of 
character  and  credit  where  he  means  to  grow  and 
flourish,  but  the  practice  of  his  agricultural  edu- 
cation has  been  upon  the  soil,  ana  in  the  dhmUt 
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ttfiitoSi  9ppiiid.  B0  is  alveody  at  hoine  when 
he  begins— already  familiarized  with  the  obetaoIeB 
and  neouToeB  which  so  vary  with  different  locality. 

CHIMB8  F0&  TEE  TI1EB& 

Be  ye  not  JMlMif  ofrer^mch. 

Bat  hope,  and  Qme  ^rm  nake  700 1>ett«r: 
aChere  to  ft  fUta  out  OMBBpt  loMb, 

Whkih  toaiTM  ttie  M«l  without  a  fatter. 
0,  it  to  bat  a  ■ony  creed 

To  look  Jlor  nothing  hot  deoeiviog— 
To  meet  a  klndneas,  in  ywx  need, 

With  a  imUe  of  mtobeUevLog  ! 
The  tide  of  ill  to  not  so  tCrobg; 
Man  lores  not  always  wrath  and  wrong. 

It  cannot  be  that  eveiy  heart 

Is  steeled  so  moch  against  ita  neighbor  |» 
Let  each  with  reason  plsjhtopart, 

And  fruit  will  spring  from  out  the  labor )  ^ 

ProgrssslBg  still  Hfe'sjoamey  Orsii^, 

BejMlandkliidi 
BeBMnbering  whata*er  7011I 

That  duty  spreads  the  smoothest  pUlow} 
And  ne*er  the  hand  of  fHendship  spam, 
But  trust,  and  man  will  trust  In  turn. 

Bone  ncB  there  be  who  dtem  it  good 

la  trade  to  ovencaoh  a  brother ; 
And  some  who  would  not,  though  they  could 

Upraise  a  hand  to  help  another  i 
They  deem  not,  though  oonTulsions  wide 

May  show  the  earth  by  danger  shalcen. 
That  stilt  of  hearta  unjust  through  inlde 
.  A  dark  and  true  aecount  to  taken } 
Kingdoms  may  quake  and  thrones  may  ton, 
But  aod  to  looldng  orer  alL 

O,  join  not  then  the  strifbs  of  men. 

But  hourly  show,  by  waxing  kinder, 
That  ye  hare  reached  the  moment  when 

Reason  nomose  to  growing  bUader ! 
And  though  ye  hope  that  thne  should  yield 

A  ehasige  ffor  each  henlghteA  nation, 
Seek  not  al  first  so  wide  a  fleld 

To  fling  the  seeds  of  retormatkm; 
But  sow  them  first  in  hearts  at  home. 
Then  trust  in  God,  and  fruit  will  come. 
An9)field  Potttry^  QUugow.  Wm .  Ltls. 
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For  the  /few  Englmid  Farmer. 

F0BE8T  TBEES  FOB  IIMBEB. 

How  can  these  be  fiuoceesfully  ciiltlvated  ? 

A  primary  purjjoee  of  ^e  LegLalature,  in  giv- 
ing money  to  Agricultnral  SocietieBy  was,  to  en- 
ooura^ e  the  growth  of  such  trees.  According][y, 
for  tlurty-five  yems  premiums  were  oflSoed  by  eaeh 
of  the  l^cieties  favored  by  the  bounty  of  the 
State;— but  where  are  the  trees?  If  you,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, can  point  to  any  plantation  that  has  sprung 
up  by  reason  of  these  offers,  and  grown  to  be  wor- 
thy of  notice,  I  should  like  to  know  it.  That  such 
trees  will  grow  on  our  soil,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  time  is  coming  when  an  imperative  necessity 
vrill  exist,  for  their  beins  made  to  crow. 

When  the  generous  met  of  oru  tnoiuand  dollars 
cash,  was  made  by  B.  S.  Fat,  ISbq.,  of  Lynn,  for 
,  the  ten  b^M  acres  of  oak^  grown  from  acorns,  on 
common  pasture  land,  I  mtd  hoped  that  some  of 
^owners  of  many  acres  of  such  land,  from 
■  which  little  or  no  income  is  realized,  would  have 
been  induced  to  make  the  experiment.  This  offer 
waaxBade  eight  yeaxB  since,  payable,  in  five  y^ats. 


Bat  MM  claim  has  besa  pKei8iited,a  brief  state- 
ment of  which,  will  be  found  in  the  last  volome 
of  Massachusetts  Agriculture^  pc^g^  116  to  119.  In 
relation  to  which^  the  committee  who  watched  its 
progress,  (consisting  of  gentlemen  of  as  much  ex- 
penence  and  observation  as  any  in  the  country,) 
say,  < 'if  the  land  isof  any  value  for  any  other  por- 
pose,  it  will  not  pxv  for  continuing  a  fence  about 
it  for  this  purpose,''-— that  is,  in  tne  manner  in 
which  this  plantation  was  conducted*  There 
was  no  veant  of  zeal  or  knowledge  in  the  gentle- 
man who  made  this  ]^lantation^ihe  hind  was  m 
a  timber  growinjg  region,  where  oaks 'have  flour- 
ished for  oentuncft'-Dut  still,  the  committee  si^, 
the  culture  will  not  pay. 

Allow  me  to  suggest,  whether  a  few  of  the  fMttes 
on  the  State  &im  at  Wettb(»o'  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  apmopriated  to  an  ezpsriment  of  this 
character.  What  more  delightful  appendage  to 
such  an  Institution,  than  a  flourishing  '^ve  of 
oakst  Let  different  modes  of  rearing  be  tried,  and 
their  various  progresses  be  noted  and  reported.— 
Sixty  years  hence,  when  the  boys  who  may  assisi 
in  depositing  the  acorns,  slmll  themselveB  be 
among  those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Listi- 
tution — they  vrill  bless  the  memoiy  of  those  who 
saggested  the  experiment.  Essex. 

May  16, 1854^ 

EFFECTS  OF  CLOTHIHG  OH  THE  HU- 
HAHBKIH. 

The  London  Lanoei  jpresents  some  excellent 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  clothing.  Let  a  person  in 
bed  be  covered  with  sufficient  blankets  to  pro- 
mote perspiration,  and  let  these  blankets  be  cov- 
ered with  an  oil  or  India-rubber  doth,  or  other 
impervious  fabric ;  in  the  morning  the  blankets 
win  be  dry,  but  the  under  surface  of  the  India- 
cloth  will  be  quite  wet.  The  blankets,  by  their 
dryness,  show  that  the  exhalations  of  the  body 
pass  through  them,  an^  would  pass  throi:^h  them 
to  the  surrounding  air  had  they  not  been  inter- 
cepted b^  the  impervious  out^  covermg.  ^  Thus 
it  18  inevitable  that  the  habitual  use  of  an  imper- 
vious covering  is  iiyurious.  Its  effect  must  be  to 
place  the  body  in  a  constant  vapor  bath,  in  which 
the  insennble  or  healthy  perspiration  is  constant- 
ly becoming  condensed  mto  the  form  of  humidity, 
and  bein^  prevented  from  passinff ^  off  in  its.  elastie 
and  invisible  form,  the  perspiraSion  is  thus  eon- 
stanUy  checked,  and  skin  eruptions  must  be  the 
result.  Nevertheless,  it  must  oe  less  injurious  to 
check  perspiration,  in  some  d^;ree,  by  a  water- 
proof overcoat,  than  to  get  soaked  with  rain. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  water-proof  &brioa 
may  be  mad^  very  light,  and  so  formed  as  to  be 
worn  in  wet  weather,  and  yet  allow  some  room 
for  perspiration.  But  still  they  are  not  healthy, 
and  should  never  be  put  on  but  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme necesuty. 

Any  person  who  has  worn  a  water-proof  outer 
garment  for  some  time,  knows  by  experience  that 
It  causes  weakness  and  chills.  No  person  should 
wear  a^trment  but  such  as  allows  the  vapor  or 
perspiration  which  is  oontinnally  exuding  firom 
the  skin  to  pass  off  freely.  For  this  reason  a 
freouent  change  of  entire  clothing  conduces  to 
health.  Clotmng  should  be  light  and  warm,  and 
not  too  tight.  A  happy  chai:^  in  the  fashions 
has  taken  place  withm  a  few  years;  it  is  the  sub- 
stitution or  loose  outer  ganaents  for  theol4-fash- 
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iooed,  tigHt,  cloae  and  pinching  overooate.  Too 
,  few  &uinels  are  worn  in  America,  especially  along 
the  eastern  eoasti,  where  sudden  changes  are  fre- 
quent, and  where  manv  cold  rains  fall  durine  the 
"mnter  season.  Children  should  always  naye 
their  outer  garments  for  winter  made  of  woolen 
materials.  Although  India-rubber  over-shoes  are 
excellent  for  walking  in  the  street  in  wet  weather, 
or  when  there  is  a  thaw  with  snow  upon  the 
ground,  they  should  never  be  worn  at  any  other 
time,  and  should  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  wear- 
er enters  a  house,  lliey  prevent  perspiration  in  a 
great  measure,  and  are  only  nsefhl  as  a  lesser 
evil  than  getting  the  feet  completely  wet  from  out- 
side water. 

nrntoDucmoH  of  bokebtio  asi- 

XALS. 

The  following  account  of  the  introduction  of  do; 
mestic  ftnimftly  into  this  country  has  been  con- 
densed from  the  Census  Reprt.  It  furnishes  a 
clue  to  the  origin  of  our  native  cattle : 

The  first  animals  brought  to  America  from 
Europe  were  imported  by  Columbus,  in  his  second 
voyage,  in  1493.  He  left  Spain  as  admiral  of 
seventeen  ships,  bringing  a  collection  of  European 
trees,  plants,  and  se^  of  various  kinds,  a  num- 
ber of  horses,  a  bull,  and  several  cows. 

The  first  horses  brought  into  any  nart  of  the 
territory  at  present  embraced  in  the.  United 
State  were  landed  in  Florida  by  Cabeca  de  Vaca, 
in  1527,  forty-two  in  number,  all  of  which  per- 
ished or  were  other^nse  killed.  The  next  impor- 
tation was  also  brought  to  Florida,  by  De  Soto,  in 
1539,  which  consist^  of  horses  and  swine,  among 
which  were  thirteen  sows;  the  progeny  of  the 
latter  soon  increasing  to  several  hundured. 

The  Portuguese  took  cattle  and  swine  to  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia  in  the  year  1553. 
I%irty  years  after,  tlvy  l|ad  multipliea  so  abun- 
dantly that  Sir  Richard  Qilbert  attempted  toland 
there  to  obtain  supplies  of  cattle  and  hogs  for  his 
crew,  but  was  wrecked. 

Swine  and  other  domestic  animals  were  brought 
over  to  Arcadia  by  M.  L'Escarbot,  a  French  law- 
yer, in  1604,  the  year  that  country  was  settled, 
In  1608  the  Frencn  extended  their  settlement  into 
Canada,  and  soon  after  introduce  various  animals. 

In  1609,  three  ships  from  England  landed  at 
Jamestown,  in  Virgmia,  with  many  immigrants 
and  the  following  domestic  animals,  viz :  mx.  mares, 
one  horse,  six  hundred  swine,  five  hundred  domes- 
tic fowls,  with  a  few  sheep  and  goats.  Other  an- 
imals had  been  previously  there.  In  1611,  Sir 
Thomas  Qates  brought  over  to  the  same  settle- 
ment one  hundred  covrs,  besides  other  cattle.  In 
1610,  an  edict  was  issued  in  Virginia,  prohibiting 
the  killing  of  domestic  animals  of  any  kind,  on 
Density,  of  death  to  ihe  accessory  and  twenty-four 
nours'  whipping  to  the  concealer. .  As  early  as 
the  years  1617  the  swine  had  multiplied  so  rapidly 
in  the  colony  that  the  people  were  obliged  to  paf- 
tisade  Jamestown,  to  prevent  b^g  overrun  with 
tiiem.  In  1627,  the  Indians  near  the  settlement 
fed  upon  hogs,  which  had  become  wild,  instead  oi 
g^me.  Every  fiunilv  in  Virginia,  at  that  time, 
which  had  not  an  abundance  of  tame,  hogjs  and 
poultry  was  conndered  very  poor.  In  1648,  some 
of  fte  settlers  had  a  good  stock  of  bees.  In  1667, 
sheep  and  mares  were  forbidden  to  be  exported 
from  the  province.    By  the  year  1723,  or  before, 


sheep  had  somewhat  multiplied,  and  yielded  good 


The  first  animals  introduced  into  Massachusetts 
were  by  Edward  Winslow,  in  1624,  consistiBg  of 
three  heifers  and  a  bull.  In  1626,  twelve  cows 
were  sent  to  Cape  Ann.  In  1629,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  cattle  were  imported  into  the  planta* 
tions  on  Massachusetts  Ba^r,  besides  some  horses 
and  mares,  and  several  ponies  and  forty-one  goats. 
They  were  mostly  ordered  by  Francis  H^Kuasons, 
formerly  of  Leicestershire,  whence  severu^  of  the 
iLnimft.]R  were  brought. 

The  first  importation  into  New  York  was  made 
from  Holland,  by  the  West  India  company,  in 
1625,  compriang  one  hundred  and.  three  animals, 
consisting  of  horses  and  cattle  for  breeding,  be- 
sides as  many  sheep  and  hogs  as  was  thought  ex- 
pedient. 

FAEXEBS  OA&DEHS. 

As  a  general  #ing,  fimners  do  not  provide  them- 
selves with  goodgardens;  at  least,  so  &r  as  the 
writer  has  travelled,  he  has  seldom  seen  what  he 
would  call  a  good  garden  on  farms.  The  excuse 
for  this  neglect  is  generally  the  same  with  all  of 
them — ^they  *<haveno  time  to  attend  to  such  small 
matters."  And  yet  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  an  acre  of  ground  appropriated  to  a  gpa^ 
garden,  will  be  more  profitaole  to  thefiirmer  than 
any  other  ten  acres  of  the  farm.  The  interests  of 
the  farmer,  the  comforts  of  his  family,  the  good 
condition  and  health  of  his  whole  household,  re- 
quire such  a  sarden  on  every  farm  in  the  coun- 
try. .  And  it  should  be  a  garden,  not  a  mere  ex- 
cuse for  one,  a  mere  weedy  patch.  It  should  be 
one  so  managed  and  arrang^,  that  every  vegeta- 
ble of  a  wholesome  quality  for  human  food  should 
be  raised  in  it,  in  i>erfecUon,  and  at  the  earliest 
season.  After  a  winter's  diet  on  soUd  and  gen- 
erally salt  animal  food, the  human  constitution  re- 
quires the  deterging  operations  of  free  vegetable 
and  fruit  diet,  and  as  a  ^neral  rule  no  one  can 
dispense  vri th  it  safely,  besides  this,  the  natural 
appetite  calls  for  it,  and  there  are  few  {pleasures 
that  may  be  so  safely  and  even  beneficially  in- 
dul^  m.  In  the  latter  part  of  winter  and 
ei^  in  spring,  measures  should  be  taken  to  seouie 
early  veMtables  of  all  kinds  capable  of  verr  early 
cultivation.  Details  will  not  be  expectea  here; 
there  are  other  books  and  papers  appropriated  to 
such  information ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
when  I  am  at  a  farm  house,  at  a  season  when  ear- 
ly pe^,  beans,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  potatoes, 
greenlifom,  lettuce,  &c.,  are  properly  in  season, 
and  Imd  none  of  these  luxuries  on  the  table, 
nothing  but  the  blue  beef,  salt  pork  and  beans  or 
potatoes  of  winter,  I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not  envy 
that  farmer's  life,  nor  his  family  their  enjoyments. 
These  very  people  are  fond  enough  of  such  things 
when  they  go  to  the  city,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
want  of  taste.  It  is  simply  the  fault  of  n^lir 
genoe.  Why  may  not  every  farmer  in  the  State 
have  every  kmd  of  early  vegetables  on  his  table  as. 
.early  as  any  gardener  near  the  citieii  can  raise 
of|them?  There  is  not  a  single  reason  why  he 
should  not,  while  there  are  a  great  many  why  be 
should.  The  gardeners  have  to  incur  a  very  con- 
fflderable  expense  in.  procuring  hoi  manure  for 
thdr  hot  beds,  while  the  fi^rmer  has  it  in  his  bam* 
yard.  The  gardener  has  every  thmg  to  pnrohMe, 
and  draw  a  oonsidesable  distanoe,  irmkd  the  fosm- 
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cr  kM  noAaag  to  Imy.  The  emaXL  quantitj  of 
lumber  Toqairad  k  probibly  xottiog  on  his  prem- 
iaes.    It  would  only  be  a  source  of  amusement 


diunng  innter,  for  him  to  construct  the  frame  of  the  k^,  and  make  a  kind  of  arbor  a  foot  or  two 


a  hqt  oed  and  prepare  the  manure  and  bed  for 
use.  Having  done  this,  and  got  his  plants  in  a 
thrifty  state,  he  can  In  a  shcfrt  time,  when  the 
season  aniTOs,  get  his  garden  sround  in  order  and 
make  his  plantations.^  And  tnen  he  will  have  all 
these  Y^table  luxuries  as  early  as  any  of  his 
town  fnenda  can  purchase  them.  It  only  requires 
a  little  industry  and  attention  to  accomplish  this, 
and  as  said  beK>re,  his  enioyment,  his  health,  and 
even  bis  interest,  as  well  as  the  comforts  of  his 
fiunily,  will  be  benefited  by  it. — Country  Gentle- 
num. 

FAKHDTO. 

Among  the  most  vigoroas  dass  of  people  the 
lamer  may  be  found.  There  ate  many  ways  by 
which  men  of  this  present  a^  jprocure  the  neceft- 
saries  of  life:  but  no  occupation  is  more  conducive 
to  health  and  happiness  than  dunning.  There  are 
sevend  ways  by  which  tlus  may  be  exemplified. 

First. — In  order  to  make  the  muscles  of  the  hu- 
man body  rigid  and  strong,  they  should  all  receive 
their  due  proportion  of  exerdse.  liiose  trades 
and  kindB  of  exercise  that  tend  to  give  every  mus- 
cle its  proper  share  of  action,  both  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extr^ities,  are  most  salutary,  as  it 
tends  to  develope  and  strengthen  them  eqoaQy. 

Second — ^The  purer  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
longer  can  the  muscles  be  employed  in  labor. 
What  department  can  be  more  tnoroughly.  venti- 
lated than  the  open  fields  ? 

Third — flight  nas  9s  great  an  influence  upon 
man  as  it  has  upon  the  plant,  particularlv  that  of 
the  sun.  You  have  dpubtless  noticed  a  ilant  that 
(prows  in  the  shade  is  weak  and  pale.  The 
IS  true  of  man;  both,  in  order  to  make  them 
strong,  re<]^uire  the  stimulus  of  this  great  agent. 

There  might  be  numerous  other  reasons  brought 
forward  to  show  that  fanning  is  most  conducive 
to  health;  but  it  is  useless  to  mnltinly  them.  In 
regard  to  happiness,  I  would  ask  out  one  ques- 
tion to  be  resolved  in  your  minds.  What  is  health 
but  happiness  1  Knowing  that  fanning  promotes 
the  greatest  blessing,  let  each  and  evei^  one  of  us 
be  engaged  in  this  business,  for  shop  work,  (par- 
ticuliffly  shoe  making)  does  not  bring  the  lower 
limbs  into  any  actioii  while  the  upper  limbs  aie 
constantly  employed.  The  air  in-doors,  where  la- 
borers are  employed,  is  not  so  healthy  as  it  is  in 
the  great  department  or  shop,  owned  by  Uncle 
Sam,  which  was  not  planned  by  man,  and  needs 
no  ventilation.'  In-door  work  is  not  exposed  to  so- 
lar licht;  hence  let  us  devote  ourselves  to  that 
which  affords  us  the  purest  air,  and  which  exer- 
cises the  mnaoles  in  the  right  mode ;  and  that,  as 
we  have  already  proved,  is  Farming. — Farmer 
and  Mechanic. 

An  Excxllent  Plan  for  Growing  Cucuhbxrs. 
— We  dip  the  following  from  an  exchange.  We 
have  tried  the  same  plan  and  proved  its  excellence. 
— Amer  Agr, 

Take  a  large  barrel,  or  hogshead  ;  saw  it  in  tw6 

in  the  middle,  and  biOT  each  half  in  the  ground 

even  with  the  top.    I$en  take  a  small  keg  and 

bore  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom ;  place  the  keg  in 

.  the  centre  of  the  iMunrel,  the  top  even  vrith  the 


^und,  and  fill  in  the  borzel  around  the  keg  vnth 
rich  earth,  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cucumbers. 
Plant  your  seed  midday  betweoi  the  edges  and 


high  &g  ih»  vines,  to  run  on.  When  the  ground 
becomes  dry,  pour  water  in  the  keg  in  the  evening 
— ^it.will  pass  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  keg  into 
the  barrel  and  rise  up  to  the  roots  of  the  vines, 
and  keep  them  moist  and  green.  Cucumbers  cul- 
tivated this  way  will  grow  to  a  creat  axe,  as  they 
are  made  independent  both  of  drought  and  wet 
weather.  In  wet  weather  the  barrel  can  be  covcoced 
and  in  dry  the  ground  can  be  kept  moist  pouring 
water  in  the  keg. 

THE  MODEBH  HOBSE  BOCTOE.  I 

This  is  a  nefw  work,  OQntaining  practical  obser- 
vations 6n  the  causes,  nature,  and  treatmeni  of 
disease  and  lameness  in  horses,  embracing  the 
most  recent  and  approved  methods  for  the  preser- 
vation and  restoration  of  health.  With  illustra- 
tions. By  Gborgb  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.  Boston: 
John  P.  Jewett  k  Go.  Oleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett, 
Proctor  k  Worthington. 

We  know  Dr.  Dadd  well,  and  are  satisfied  that 
he  possesses  most  important  qualificatione  for 
preparing  sudh  a  vrork  aa  he  has  placed  before  us, 
viz : — the  habits  of  a  student,  and  the  moi^  untir- 
ing application  of  all  his  ^lergiee  to  the  cause  in 
which  he  is  engaged .  In  many  respects  this  is  the 
best  work  we  have  seen  <m  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
of  the  Horse.  It  treats  of  some  diseases 
which  have  come  before  us,  but  which  we  have 
not  before  seen  described  and  prescribed  for,  and 
what  is  a  thousand  times  better,  it  denounce^  with 
a  humanity  creditable  to  the  author,  the  barbar- 
ous practices  vrfaich  have  prevailed  through  many 
years.  This  book  advocates  no  burning  of  the 
mouths  of  colts  vrith  red  hot  irons,  or  drenohes  of 
oil  of  turpentine  or  nitrous  and  sulphuric  aeids. 
It  is  well  printed,  and  illustrated  irith  twelve 
very  appropriate  and  interesting  engravings. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 
•    - 

To*-  the  Ifew  Engtand  Format. 

THE  MVLBEEtET  AHD  SILK  WOEK. 

Mr.  EnrroR : — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  make  some 
inquiries  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper  ?  There  are  near  my  residence  some  thirty 
or  fortv  mulberry  trees,  and  I  wish  to  inquire  if 
the  silk  worm  could  not  be  reared  and  the  cocoons 
sold  to  some  advantage ;  and  if  so,  where  thej 
could  be  sold  t 

What  ifi  the  expense  of  the  machinery  required 
to  manufacture  sewing  silk,  and  where  it  can  be 
procured  ?  Also,  where  theeggs  can  be  proonred  ? 
If  vou,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
vriU  answer  these  inghiries,  or  give  any  faforma- 
tion  on  the  subject,  it  would  very  much  gnASij 
A  Nbw  HAMPflBtRB  Girl. 


RnAtu.*— We  hope  aome  #f  onr  yonsgoorres- 
pondents  wUl  be  able  to  answer  the  above  ioqui- 
riea^we  po«Mi  very  little  knowledge  of  tb^sob- 
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Tor  tlU  Jfew  England  Farmer, 

;  DOUBLE  PLOWS. 

-:  Mr.  Bditok  :*-I  peoehtly  took  on  trial,  have 
bonghi  and  am  noiw  Ufling  a  double  or  Uiotdgm 
Plow,  of  whichi  wiah  toflay  aftw  iw)idj  to  your 
feaden,  if,  peradventore,  therobe  aay  among  them 
"irho  donbt  or  are  ignorant  of  the  eaperior  exeel* 
lenoe  of  tbat  plow  over  all  others. 
-  And,  brother  farmers,  the  best  adviee  I  ean 
give  you  is,  try  it  ?*  try  the  Michigan  plow,  with 
"a  view  to  your  own  advantage,  fullyand  faithMly, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  titai  it  is  one  of  the 
thingiB  needful  for  the  more  saccessful  cultivation 
of  onr  tojhiMm  and  surface  exhausted  soi). 

I  have  used  my  plow  <to  plain  and  side  hill, 
ammg  briats,  busbas  and  roots,  tomini;  furrovre 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  cuttmg  from 
ten  to  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  every  trial  has  been 
'^Aatisfactory,  though  I  took  hold  of  the  matter,  at 
the  outset,  faithlessly  iind  reluctantly.  And  I 
now  declare  that  I  will  use  no  other  plow  on 
swaixi  Und  till  sctene  benefactor  of  his/zaoe  (and 
whoismore  worthy  of  that  application  than  he 
who  invents  a  really  useful  agricultural  imple- 
ment?) shall  produce  an  improvement  upon  the 
Michigan. 

Upon  the  importance  of  deep  plowing,  most  m- 
tslUgent  cultivators  anee;  and  this  is  the  chief 
..r  eyoSleifce  of  digeing  Soep  and  at  the  same  time 
taming  completSiy  over  a-  wide  furrow  slice,  hid* 
inff  an  msa  tbat  may  be  growing  on  the  sod, 
with  findy  pulvcriied  soil.  It  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected that  soil  turned  up  from  a  great  depth  is 
oold,  dead  and  worthless ;  ''vrtdch  if  true,  is  6bvia- 
ted  by  the  use  of  this  plow,  as  it,  instead  of  solely 
inverting  the  furrows,  at  the  same  time  mixes  and 
mii^les  the  bottom  and  top  soil  together,  thus  pro* 
ducing  just  the  result  desired. 

As  it  regards  the  strenglji  of  team  necessair  to 
use  the  double  plow,  I  am  convinoed  that  tour 
mm  will  draw  it  eaiiftr  than  any  other,  doing  the 
same  amount  of  work,Tegard  being  had  to  the 
depth  and  width  of  furrow  slice.  x.  j. 

Lebanon,  N.  H.,  May  15,  1854. 


For  the  Nno  Bf^land  Farmer. 

EAT  OVSK  THE  GATTLB. 

BIb.  EnxTOB :— I  have  often  queried  whether 

there  was  any  truth  in  the  saying,  that  injures 

hay  to  lay  on  a  ecaffold  over  stables  where  cattle 

are  kept  through  the  winter.    I,  as  most  people 

.  '  do,  setect  the  best  hay  for  oxen  and  covra,  and  pat 

/it  upon  scaffolds,  where  the  same  are  stabled.    I 

'  have  often  notTced  the  cattle  would  eat  hay  from 

'    ti^ebays  in  preferencef  to  the  scaffold  hay.    Now 

I  wish  some  one  more  experienced  than  mi^self  to 

•answer  the  question,  whether  it  does  receive  an 

injury?  Yoiirs  truly, 

NORTHSRN  SUBSCRIBKB. 

.,  0«n«m,JV.Jf.,3f«yl5,1854. 

-  Bemakks.— In  bama  that  are  tight,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  hay  reoeiveaiome  injury  in  being  over 
the  laanto  where  aattia  aie-ttsd.  A  ganUeman 
'-'laMDily  informed  na  that  an  ettkttiaat^ 
^  nriater  was  mada.last  yeariB  thatovaof  <3xal^, 
tiiis  State,  by  several  peraors,  and  they  foand  the 
hay  on  aoaifolda  oonsiderablyafbetBdy  aod^aa  they 


concluded,  4epreciaied  in  value,  by  remaiomg 
over  the  cattle^ 

JSBUS  KOBE  OF  STOSIH 0  TBEIB 
WIJTTEB  SUPPLY. 

This  yery  brief  sketch  of  the  ameultnre  of  the 
Indians  would  not  be  complete,  wmout  an  allusion 
to  their  mode  of  storing  their  vrinter  supply. 
Luree  holes  were  dug  in  tiie  earth,  and  the  sides 
cardnlly  lined  with  M.rk.  This  vnis  also  the  vrerk 
of  the  women.  The  com  and  the  beans,  after  be- 
ing dijed  in  the  sun,  or  on  racks  or  flakes  over  a 
fire,  were  throvm  into  these  holes,  and  then  covwed 
up  level  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground.  They 
were  tiius  preserved,  if  necessary,  through  the 
winter.  These  excavated  bams  were  carefnlly 
concealed,  by  thewomen,  from  their  lacy  hoabands 
and  sons,  lest  tiiey  ahoald discover  and  ant  op  all ; 
yet,  with  all  caare  tbey.eonld  take,  the  hogs  of  the 
colonists  often  nnhin^  their  bara-dom,  and 
hdped  tiiCmselves  to  the  golden  treasure.  His- 
tory says,  that  one  of  these  Indian  bams  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Pilgrims,  at  a  time  when  their  store 
of  grain  vras  so  reduced  as  to  contain  but  five  ker^ 
neSof  com  to  each  individual. 

In  addition  to  this  provision  for  vrinter,  they 
sometimes  made  large  boxes  of  vricker-work,  or 
bags  or  sacks  of  hemp,  which  -Tgae  filled  and  kept  ■ 
in  the  wigvram,  for  the  more  immediato  wants  of 
the  family.  Grass  they  had  no  occasion  to  cut, 
though  it  grew  in  great  abundance  along  the  mar- 
dies  and  the  rfv«»,  and  in  places  which  had  been 
cleared  for  cultivation.  It  vras  of  a  coarse  <][ualit)r, 
yet  it  made  the  only  hay  used  by  the  colonists  for 
some  time  after  the  settlement. 

To  the  mde  implements  used  bythe  Indians, 
the  colonists  added  the  plow,  ne  nay  well 
imagine  the  surprise  of  the  natives  at  the  first  sight 
of  a  plow.  They  could  not  understand  so  compli- 
cateda  machine.  They  wanted  to  see  it  work, 
and  when  it  tote  up  more  ground  in  a  day  than 
they,  wiih  their  clam-ehells,  could  scrape  up  in  a 
month,  and  they  saw  the  colter  and  the  ehare  to 
be  of  iron,  they  told  the  plowman -if  he  vras  not 
the  devel  himself,  he  vras.  very  much  like  him. 

The  first  sight  of  a  ship,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  exated  weir  wonder  even  to  a  greater  extent. 
7\)  them  it  vras  a  floating  island ;  it  masts  were 
nothing  but  trees ;  its  suiis  vrere  douds ;  its  dia- 
chaige  of  guns  vras  thunder  and  lightning ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  thunder  and  lighining  oeamd,  they 
pushed  off  their  canoes  to  go  and  picl  strawberries 
on  the  island ! 

After  this  cnraorysnrvey  of  the  method  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth,  m  practice  among  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  Indim  neighoors,  we  are  better  prepared 
to  trace  tiie  progress  of  agriculture  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  was,  at  first,  the  only  pursuit  of 
thesettiers,  and  long  continued  to  be  their  chief 
oc^ipation. 

We  have  seen  that  poor  and  miserable  cattle, 
poor  and  niiserable  implements— yet  both  as  good 
perhaps,  aa  the  time  and  their  means  afforded— 
and  poor  and  miserable  ideas  of  farming,  charao- 
terized  the  agricuhnie  of  ^fbrst  English  settlers. 
Nothiiig  vras  done  which  vrasnot  forcid  upon  them 
by  the  pressure  of  neceasity.'  Hieir  vrants  vrere 
so  many,  that  it  required  their  most  vigoroos  ex- 
ertions to  provide  vrhat  waa  indispensable,  and 
they  bad  no  tine  to  aeek  out  new  pindplea  of  af- 
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ncultuifJ  Bttenoe  or  improvameDtsin  practical  ag^ 
rioultiire. 

The  first  few  yean  were  spent  in  extending  the 
•ettiementy  exploring  theoountigrv  i^neiinglor 
new  and  better  lands.  In  the  space  of  thirty 
yeam,  no  kas  than  forty  small  towns  were  incor- 
porated, of  which  Springfield  was  the  most  wes- 
tern. An  attentive  observer  is  strack  by  the  rest- 
less disposition  to  move  from  place  to  place,  even 
in  the  early  days  of  the  settlemsnt.  Land  new 
and  rich  in  momd ,  the  accnmolation  of  ages,did  not 
rehire  very  eaareful  cultivation,  to  secure  an  abun- 
dant zetom.  Bat  a  few  years  of  constant  crop- 
ping exhausted  its  productiveness.  The  proprie- 
tor could  easily  obtain  other  lands,  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  process.  He  raised  wheat  until  the 
land  become  too  poor,  and  then  he  raised  com; 
and  when  it  wonld  no  longer  prodooe  com,  he 
sowed  baikv  or  r^re,  and  so  on  to  "beans. 

The  number  of  intelligent  cultivators  was  few 
and  for  the  most  part  agriculture  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  depression.    This  sta^«e  of  thin^  con- 
tinued with  little  change,  down  to  the  period  of 
ih»  BevolUtion.    That  it  was  ao,  will  appear 
strange,  irhsd  we  consider  that  even  in.  England, 
where  land  was  higb,oomparativelv,  and  the  de- 
mands for  produce  much  greater  than  here,  there 
was,  during  the  same  peri^.,  none  of  the  interest 
and  enter^ised  whi<m  Jiave  sinee  ohanged  the 
wMe  ftoe  of  the  kingdom. 
~  It  flhonld  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  1747, 
the  Bev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Oonnecticnt,  b^an  the 
publication'of  a  series  of  essays  on  &rmmg,  full 
of  valuable  suggestions,  and  marked  throughout, 
hj  a  dogree  of  mtelligenoe  and  good  sense  mr  in 
advance  of  his  time.    His  experiments  in  draining,  —  - 
fl^nd  in  the  improvement  of  salt  marsh,  are  «mong  y^^ 
the  earliest  attempts  at  real  progress  in  the  conn- 
try. 

But,  vrith  very  few  exceptions,  there  was  no 
spirit  of  inquiry  to  give  a  charm  to  agricultural 
labor,  and  it  was  penormed  by  the  fi&rmer  as  an 
evil  which  must  be  endured,  mm  stem  necessity. 
Having  no  love  for  his  oeoupation,  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  seleetion  of  tne  beet  stock,  and  the 
best  seeds.  Ovring  to  the  imperfect  provision  for 
schools  for  the  great  body  or  the  people,  the  boy 
was  trained  up  to  a  narrow  routine  of  labor,  as 
hb  fathers  had  been  for  a  centtpy  before.  He 
often  affected  to  despise  all  intelli^t  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  not  only  scrupulously  followed 
the  example  of  his  fathers,  but  also  advised  others 
to  do  the  same ;  thus  transmittii^  to  us  in  the 
line  of  succession,  the  very  practices  which  had 
originally  been  derived  from  the  uneivilized  Indian. 
The  manner  of  settling^  new  lands  being  such  as 
has  already  been  described,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  population  must  have  been  scattered  over  a 
large  extent  of  territory  by  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Ten  counties  had  been  incorporated,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  towns.  The  proportion  of 
the  population  collected  in  the  great  centres  at 
that  time,  vras  comparatively  smolL  Boston,  con- 
tained less  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
next  to  that  stood  Marblehead ;  but  It  might  al- 
most be  said,  that  in  neither  of  these  £d  the 
houses  quite  shut  out  the  woods  fmd  the  fields ; 
for  in  the  former, — ^by  far  the  largest  town  in  the 
State, — ^the  space  now  occupied  bv  the  Common 
and  the  vrestem  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  including  all 
the  western  part  ofthe  dty, waanaedas  a  pasture 


for  cattie.  The  spots  where  some  of  our  moat 
flourishing  towns  and  villages  now  stand,  wbto 
then  covered  with  a  doBael&^t. 

Fowoftfaemralpoindwticiiof  thatday  saw  a 
nevrspaper  or  a  joninal  of  any  kind.  At  the  com- v 
meooamant  of  the  laat  century  there  was  not  on^ 
published  in  the  State,  and  iia  1750  there  wece  but 
four.  Thelnronlation  of  these  waa  confined,  for 
the  most  part,  to  tho  mataoapolis;  a  few  copies 
bdng  sent  to  decgymen  in  the  country.  T&ve 
were  but  six  in  1770,  and  one  of  tiiese  was  discon- 
tinued in  June  of  that  yeax^ior  .want  of  support. 
The  facilities  of  travel  were  so  limi^  that  few  of 
the  fiftrmers  ever  went  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
own  towns,  unless  it  were  to  market.  It  will  be 
seen,  thmfore,  that  there  was  no  opportnnijty  of 
cultivating,  \hose  larger  and  more  generous  senti- 
ments which  now  mark  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  the  spread  of  knowledgS  and  intelligence 
among  the  people.  Obstinate  adherence  to  pre- 
judioe  of  any  kind,  is  now  jraneroUy  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  ignorance  or  sto|ndity.  A  century  a^, 
tho  revexae  waa  the  case,  hi  many  a  small  couq- 
try  town,  a  greater  dame  of  inteUigenoe  than  was 
possessed  by  his  neidabors,  brought  down  upon 
the  former  the  ridicme  of  the  whole  community. 
If  he  ventured  to  make  experiments,  to  strike  out 
n^  paths  of  practice,  and  adopt  new  modes  of 
culture ;  or  if  ne  did  not  plantjust  as  many  acres 
of  com  as  his  fathers  did,  and  that  too  in  ''the 
old  of  the  moon ;"  if  he  did  not  sow  just  as  much 
rye  to  the* acre,  use  the  same  number  of  oxen  to 
plow,  and  get  in  his  crops  on  the  same  day;  or  hoe 
as  many  times  as  lus  fatocr  and  grandfather  did ; 
if,  in  fine,  he  did  not  wear  ihe  same  homespun 
dreas,  and  adopt  the  same  veligknifi  views  and  pre^ 

lieea,  he  wasshunnedin  company  by  the  old  and 
voungt  and  looked  upon  as  a  mare  visionarj.  He 
knew  nothing  of  a  rotation  of  crops.  With  fire- 
places adapted  to  make  the  largest  quantity  of 
ashes,  he  had  no  idea  of  their  use,  and'Vrouldhave 
sold  them  for  the  smallest  pittance  in  money.  Tha 
us^  and  value  of  manures  were  littie  regarded. 
Even  so  late  as  within  the  memory  of  men  still  liv- 
ing, the  bam  was  sometimes  moved  away  to  get 
it  out  ofthe  way  of  heaps  of  manure,  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  because  the  owner  would  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  removing  these  accnmulations^ 
and  pat  them  upon  his  iiem» 

TlvasMne wave  generally  allowed  to  run  at 
Urge,  the  cattie  were  seldom  housed  or  enclosed 
at  night,  during  the  summer  months,  the  potato 
patch  often  came  up  to  the  very  door,  and  tne  lit^ 
ter  of  the  yard  seldom  left  much  to  admire  in  the 
looks  of  the  bam  or  tiie  house.  Men  who  suf- 
fered their  cattie  to  run  loose  in  th^ummer  nights, 
thought  it  necessaxy  to  let  them  run  at  large  veiy 
late  m  the  fall;  and  to  stand  put  exposed  to  the 
severest  colds  of  vrinter  'Ho  toiigben.  ^'  Orchards 
had  been  pivoted  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  but 
the  fruit  was  mostiy  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
used  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider. 

In  the  latter  part  of  tha  last  century  many  left 
the  seaboard  and  removed  to  the  intenor,  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  arising  ppoia  the  difficulties  b^ 
tween  this  country  and  (freat  Britain,  and  other 
causes.  More  attention  seems,  than,  to  have  been 
paid  to  agriculture.  The  population  had  now  ba- 
eome  scattered  over  the  whole  State,  and  the 
whole  territory  had,  in  1790»  been  incorporated 
into  towns  or  diairicts.    Men  had  begun  to  emi- 
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crate  to  the  so-called  inezfaaiiftible  West ;  which 
at  that  time,  meant  Oeninl  or  Western  New 
York. 

A  few  public  spirited  and  patriotic  men  now 
bmn  to  see  the  necesdtj  of  some  such  associated 
e£»rt  as  should  ezdte  the  public  mind  to  such  ac- 
tion as  would  lead  to  the  dereLopment  of  the  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  BUJ^^^Seport  of  Sec,  of 
Board  of  Agriculture. 


SUMY  SLUQ. 

[nLAiDau  obasl] 
This  insect  is  eKtenrivel j  known  to  pomologists 
as  an  inyeterate  enemy  to  the  pear  tree.  It  fre- 
quently makes  its  appearance  aU  at  once,  and  in 
such  numbers,  as  weU  nigh  to  baffle  the  most  en- 
eigetic  efforts  to  destroy  or  aireet  them.  They 
eomnenoe  depredations,  generally,  on  the  upper 
surfiEuse  of  the  leaves,  eating  out  and  entirely  de»» 
troying  the  soft  sapid  substance  forming  the  con- 
nections between  the  ribs,  leaving  each  leaf  upon 
which  they  locate  and  prey,  in  appearance,  like  a 
sieve  bottom,  or  a  piece  of  loosely  fabricated  gauze. 
Their  phymological  appearance  bears  no  similitude 
to  that  of  the  canker-worm,  b«ng  shaped  nearly 
like  a  tad-pole.  Their  color  is  dun,  sometimes 
quite  dark,  and  their  length  is  from  an  eighth  to 
half  an  inch,  but  rarely  more. 

DowmNQ  speaks  of  this  insect  in  his  work  on 
the  «*Fruitsand  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  page  328; 
and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Kbkrick,  in  his  *'0r- 
chardist,"  page  55.  Both  of  theseauthors  recom- 
mend similar  means  for  its  destruction,  and  to 
them,  all  who  are  interested  are  respectfully  re- 
ferred. 

A  writer  in  an  Eastern  paper,  remarking  upon 
the  Selandria  Cerasi,  by  which  his  pear  trees  had 
been  greatly  ingured,  says :— "I  bought,  a  month 
since,  a  garden  syringe ;  also,  a  keg  of  whale  oil 
soap,  for  seventy-five  cents,  and  with  these  two 
articles  of  trifling  cost,  have  destroyed  thonsands 
of  flies,  slugs,  and  worms,  which  infest  plum  trees, 
hop,  melon  and  other  vines.  The  soap  will  make 
even  a  full  grown  caterpillar  wink,  and  derange 
Ids  appetite  effectually." 

Another  cheap  and  effectual  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  "slug,**  is  given  by  the  same  writer  as 
£illow8 : — "l^kke  a  piece  of  very  coarse  cotton 
doth,  say  twenty  inches  square,  and  tie  up  the 
corners  of  it,  enclosing  one  or  two  quarts  of  air- 
slacked  lime,  or  unleached  ashes  therein,  and 
make  it  secure  to  the  end  of  a  long,  light  pole. 
In  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on,  elevate  the 
sack  above  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tree,  strik- 
ing the  end  of  the  pole  with  a  small  mallet,  occa- 
sionally, and  moving  the  pole  or  sack  about  till 
every  leaf  is  finely  dusted  over  with  the  lime  or 
ashes.  This  operation  need  not  be  repeated,  if 
once  thoroughly  performed.  The  time  requirite 
for  a  full  grown  tree  is  not  over  five  minutes.  Pear 
^"-^4«  should  be  scraped,  both  tops  and  trunks,  in 


May  or  June,  and  washed  with  a  mixture  of  soft 
soap,  lime  and  green  cow  manure,  put  on  with  a 
brush,  as  a  very  thick  wash.  Have  a  quart  or 
two  of  iron  scales  or  dnders  broken  fine  aroond 
each  tree.  It  keeps  them  healthy,  and  prevents 
blight.  Washing  the  trunks  and  larger  branches 
with  strong  soap  suds,  ia  another  remedy  highly 
spoken  of." 

The  above  recommendations  are  all  well  enough 
in  judidous  hands ;  but  great  care  must  be  used  in 
scraping — rubbing  is  a  better  term — ^and  in  the 
of  lime.  Old  plaster  from  the  walls  of  hous- 
es, broken  fine,  and  mixed  with  pulverised  char- 
ooal,  bone  dust,  guano  and  gypsum,  should  also 
be  placed  around  the  roots,  and  incorporated 
thoroughly  with  the  soil. 

There  are  few  departments  of  farming  which 
more  liberally  remunerate  the  &rmer,  than  fruit- 
growing. Our  markets  are  but  imperfectly  sup- 
plied with  many  kinds  of  fruit,  which  are  oonae- 
quentlyin  great  demand,  and  at  high  prices. 

There  is  a  small  "slug"  which  frequently 
proves  destructive  or  highly  injurious  to  the  dover 
plant,  in  its  earlier  stages  of  development,  and 
whidi  is  eadly  destroyed  by  lime.  A  very  dig^t 
dressing  is  said  to  be  sufficient.  It  is  a  fact  gen- 
erally well  known  to  agriculturists  of  intelligence, 
that  a  ver^slight  dressing  of  this  mineral  will, 
on  light  soils,  bring  in  dover,  a  grass  that*" makes 
a  fine  crop  of  valuable  hay,  with  but  very  dight 
impoverishment  to  the  soil.  It  has  also  been  as- 
serted, that  its  alkaline  properties  are  efiectual  in 
destroying  thQ fungus  ot  mosses  which  often  gath- 
er on  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees.  Look 
after  the  dugs  in  season. 


For  the  ITtw  England  Fanner. 

OKHAHEHTAL  TBEES. 

In  the  Fanner  for  the  present  month  you  copy 
an  artide  from  the  Boston  Journal  on  the  Natur- 
al Beauty  of  Ornamental  Trees.  Not  agreeing 
with  the  writer,  "R.  M.  C,"  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to  above,  I  be«;  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  same.  First,  the  writer  sets  down  those  who 
have  the  care  of  the  forest  and  ornamental  trees  of 
your  city,  as  isnorant  pretenders  to  the  title  of 
^rdeners,  or  foresters ;  it  may  be  that  they  are 
Ignorant  of  what  is  their  duty,  either  as  a  garden- 
er or  forester,  but  does  that  take  the  name  from 
the  man  of  practice  ?  I  mean  the'  man  that  has 
studied  to  be  a  forester,  as  much  as  our  friend 
<<R.  M.  C,"  has  studied  at  college  to  become  a 
landscape  and  ornamental  gardener  ?  Why  is  it, 
I  ask,  tnat  some  gjentlemen  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land emplov  81^  eight,  and  in  some  cases,  dghteen 
or  twenty  foresters,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  taking  care  of  tbdr  forest  and  orna- 
mental trees  an  J  shrubs!  Surdy,  it  cannot  be  to 
lay  a  ruthless  h^^  on  the  trees  entrusted  to  their 
care.  No  man  worthy  of  the  name,  will  cut  a 
limb  unless  needed,any  more  than  he  would  scrape 
the  fair  slun  of  his  omld,  or  the  surface  of  an  al- 
abaster statue.  In  the  choice  of  ornamental 
trees,  the  writer  holds  up  the  American  Elm  as 
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the  nMMt  P|tfft^  of  ^  deeidaotts  treo9.  The 
AmericBn  Ehn  k  worihT  of  «  place  in  every  ool- 
lectioii,  bat  where  will  you  put  the  Englieh 
ELdei,  ttud  the  Roek  Bfeple  ?  Go  to  Venrumt  and 
aee  tfaftt  noble  tree  in  its  skate  of  nature,  and  tou 
will  tee  aoiiMthiBg  hg  before  the  Amerioan  Ehooi ; 
and  where  in  the  list  would  you  place  the  favor- 
ite lime  or  linden  (Eo^ish?)  TakQa  walk,  if  you 
pleaoe,  to  the  west  part  of  your  city,  and  where 
will  TOU  find  elma  to  be  oompafed  with  the  treee 
of  WM  diflBy  planted  six  or  eight  years  ago,  in 
Charles  Street?  For  xftiNHi  growth  and  beautiful 
foUaoe,  there  are  few  trees  to  be  compared  with 
the  European  linlen. 

One  remark  on  sCrapinff  or  cleaning,  and  I  draw 
to  a  close.  When  the  3ms  or  any  other  trees 
are  removed  from  the  country  to  the  city,  they  do 
not  enjoy  saeh  vicor  as  they  do  in  the  oountrr ; 
this  can  be  helped  bv  vrashing  vnth  soap,  suds, 
which  will  keep  the  bark  dean  and  free  rrom  m- 

sects.  A    GARDtNXR. 

Lynn,  May  16, 1854. 


Tor  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

WDTTBE  WHEAT* 

Messrs.  Editobs: — ^As  a  Massachusetts  man, 
and  leelii^  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  |)eriainsto 
her  vrelihre,  permit  me  to  call  the  special  atten- 
tbn  of  flurmem to  theletter  of  H.  J.  T.,  of  Lunen- 
burg,  published  in  the  PUmghmmij  May  6th,  in 
rellktion  to  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  in  that  tovrn  by 
Mr.  Micah  Marshall.  He  says,  <Hhe  farmers  of 
this  town  are  determined  to  ruse  their  own  wheat — 
there  were  sown  more  acres  of  winter  wheat  last 
fall,  than  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  years." 

Is  not  this  enmple  worthy  the  emulation  of 
every  town  in  your  State?  Hook  for  this  glo- 
rious millennium,  among  your  farmers.  I  Imve 
urgently  advocated  Wheat-^wing  for  the  jAst 
sevenyears.  I  have  said,  in  the  public  prmts, 
that  Iraised  25  bushels  of  vrinter  wheat  to  the 
acre, 
vras 
test 

cultivate  but  <«£at-land  ?"  Why  should  he  go  over 
four  aeres  of  ground  to  get  100  bushels  of  com^ 
if  the  same  manure  will  give  it  on  one  aore  ?  La- 
bor is  the  cost,  figures  show  it,  as  nearly  three  to 
one. 

Your  State  is  exalted  above  any  other  in  sden- 
tifio  Hortionlluref  Among  your  people,  it  is  lit- 
tle short  of  a  mania.  But,  how  commendable, 
how  profitable.  See  that  pear  tree,  loaded  in 
graeeralftBtoons,  sixteen  for  a  doUar !— running 
a  staraam  of  mlver  into  your  poekets,  and  setting 
3rouT  tonsue  afloat  vnth  an  involuntary  tide  at  a 
nght  so  oharmin]^.  And  tiius,  may  we  expatiate 
on  the  ifhxA^  fruH  calendar  ;  but  6r€XMf  is  the  main 
stay  of  the  firmer,  and  while  he  would  bestow  so 
much  anxious  carefor  a  tree,  and  to  produce  every 
crop,  he  n^lects  ihU  main  slay— cherishing  the 
Ions  established  impression,  that  there  is  no  lime 
in  we  soil,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  wheat 
raised. 

The  Lunenbors  farmer  says,  136  years'  improve- 
ment  had  not  euausted  the  lime.  Here  lies  the 
fiict,  that  every  shovel-full  of  barn-yard  manure 
poflsoMos  m  itself,  and  restores  ta  the  soil,  a  certain 
amountof  lime-H90  that  land,  well  manured ^  is 
weUUmed, 


Now,  in  what  part  of  this  *^reat  country'' 
does  not  vriieat  grow?  South,  West,  North  and 
East,  even  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  .Why  should 
New  England  be  exempt?  Is  her  geographical 
position  wrong  ?  Common  sense  fives  the  emphatic 
answef^^so.  It  is  as  easy  to  raise  wheal  in  New 
England,  as  it  is  to  manufacture  New  ikigland 
rum  from  molasses,  and  a  much  safer  and.  more 
profitable  crop  for  the  people — (correct  me,  if  I 
am  vrrODg.)  Then,  fiurmers  of  New  EngUind, 
"Lords  of  the  soil,"  wake  up — ^make  the  trial, 
and  my  humble  word  for  it,  the  day  you  will  never 
rue.  Respectfully,   .  h.  f. 

P.  S.  Spring  wheat  makes  daik,  heavy  flour, 
and  is  liable  to  rust,  but  the  fanner  is  bound  to 
try  it  this  year.  Winter  wheat  must  be  sown  ear- 
ly in  Sept.,  and  in  moist,  heavy  lands,  planted' 
deep  that  the  roots  may  not  be  thrown  out  by 
frost,  or  should  the  blade  be  broken  off,  the  roots 
will  revive  it  again.  At  the  West,  wheat  is 
plowed  in.  b.  r. 

Rbiabks. — ^Ihe  above  very  interesting,  and  very 
useful  letter,  is  from  one  of  the  sons  of  our  be- 
loTcd  State,  who  has  allovred  the  *<cares  of  the 
world"  to  tempt  him  into  the  great  "dty  of  Go- 
tham," but  whose  thoughts  still  come  back  to  his 
first  love.  Like  a  true  pilgrim,  he  cannot  forget 
the  pleasant  homestead  where  he  first  knew  the 
vrorld,  nor  the  interests  of  those  vrith  whom  he  be- 
gan life's  journey.  He  has  frequently,  and  ear- 
nestly, urged  upon  the  formers  of  his  native  State 
the  importance  of  cultivating  winter  wheat ;  we 
have  seconded  his  efforts  as  we  have  hod  opportu- 
nity, and  certainly  hate /< practised  what  we 
preached,"  for  we  haye  now  between  two  and 
three  acres  of  the  winter  blue  stem  growing,  and 
as  handsome  as  ever  stood  upon  the  ground.  There 
is  no  difficulty,  in  our  opinion,  in  producing  as 
fine  wheat  in  New  England  as  on  the  Short  Hills 
in  Vir^bia,  or  the  best  lands  in  Western  New 
York.  We  hope  to  see  a  Uberal  breadth  of  land 
made  ready  for  this  crop  for  sovnng  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Far  the  Ifew  Engiand  Farmer. 

THE  CVECUUO. 

Ms.  Bbowk  :— I  have  youne  plum  trees  that 
have  borne  a  little  fruit  annnaBy,  most  of  wluch 
the  curoulio  has  destroyed.  Last  year  they  came 
into  full  bearing,  and  being  loth  to  lose  the  crop, 
as  soon  as  the  destroyer  came,  I  took  soap  suds 
that  had  stood  in  the  sun  some  days,  and  had  be- 
come quite  putrid,  vrith  which  I  wet  the  fruit  and 
foliage  e£kctually,  and  then  dusted  it  over  with 
dry  slaked  lime  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  eOcacy, 
but  expected  to  apply  it  two  or  three  times ;  it  suo- 
eeeded,  however,  beyond  my  most  saagoiiie  eneo- 
tations.  I  applied  it  but  once,  and  I  think  there 
vras  not  a  ai^^e  plum  touched  on  the  trees  by  the 
insect.  On  one  tree  near  by,  that  vras  not  thus 
treated,  I  could  not  find  a  plum  that  had  not  two 
marks  of  the  insect,  and  on  one  I  counted  thirteen, 

JOBIPH  HADIXr. 

Bydepark,  Lamoile  Co,,  Vt,,  May,  1H54. 
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r«r  UU  New  Engbmd  Firmer, 

BUUBS  JOHSS. 

A    BTOKT    FOR    0IRL8. 

One  fine  December  night,  the  air  was  clear  and 
cold,  and  three  children  were  pressing  their  faces 
against  the  window,  eager  to  catch  the  first 
sound  of  bells-Hsleigh  bells. 

"I  see  them,"  ssSd  Bddy,  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  who  was  allowed  the  fiitor  of  standing  in  a 
h^h  chair,  and  thus  looking  out  thron^h  the  up- 
per squares  of  glass;  ^*I  can  see  something." 

^'Let  me  stand  in  your  chair  a  moment,  Bub," 
said.Linie.  <<Ye8, 1  belieye  it  is  father  and  El 
len,    said  she. 

•«I  know  it  is,"  said  Mary,  <<for  I  hear  the  bells ; 
it's  our  bells." 

Eren  the  mother's  eye  beamed  with  unwonted 
pleasure  as  her  youngest  darling  exclaimed, 
^<here  they  are,  father  and  Ellen !  0,  Ellen,  she 
looks  like  a  queen — ^with  a  feather  in  her  bonnet ; 
how  beautiful!" 

A  general  rush  was  made  for  the  door  as  Mr 
Jones  tenderly,  and  perhaps  a  little  proudly, 
handed  his  elaeBt  dauffnter  from  the  slngn^ 

How  the  younger  enildren  crowd  around,  < 
to  obserre  eveiy  look  and  catch  her  tones,  as 
receives  her  mother's  warm  grasp,  and  returns 
her  proffered  kiss.  To  them,  aster  Ellen  was 
^nite  an  important  personage ;  aside  from  her  be- 
ing the  eldest  daiu^hter,  she  had  been  rix  months 
inaSeminaiy.  I&Tin^  been  in  a  dty«  was,  to  the 
brother  and  sisters,  in  itself  a  great  event.  That 
much  was  expected  of  Ellen,  they  were  fully 
aware ;  many  little  arrangements,  and  alterations 
in  household  matters,  had  they  joined  with  their 
mother  in  making,  solely  in  reference  to  Ellen's 
return. 

Ftemer  Jones  felt  a  slow  of  honest  pride  as  ho 
flued  on  Ellen's  fine  face  with  a  Iook  of  love. 
Certainly  sister  had  improved  in  personal  ap- 
pearance-HK>  thought  the  children,  as  after  tea 
they  all  oath^red  around  the  ojMn  fire-place,  and 
tuned  their  eyes  to  mother's  ri^t  hand,  where 
sat  Ellen  in  the  little  rooking-chair. 

Mr.  Jones,  instead  of  reading  his  weekly  paper 
as  usual,  damp  from  the  press,  dries  it  carefully 
before  the  bhue,  and  lays  it  upon  the  table  ;  to 
tell  the  truth  he  knew  he  shouldn't  understand  or 
remember  a  word  if  he  read,  for  his  mind  was  now 
with  hii  children,  particularly  witii  the  one  who 
hadioBt entered  the  home  of  her  happy  child^ 

The  ehildxen  ask  Ellen  a  few  questions,  which 
she  aiifWsn>not  quite  as  readily  as  they  had  sup- 
posed she  would,  and  mother  tells  them,  *<that  as 
Ellen  Is  tired,  and  almost  enough  of  a  stranger  to 
be  called  company,  she  thought  they  ought  to  en- 
tertain her." 

«'OoaM,  Eddy,"  said  she,  ''can't  you  tell  Ellen 
something  that  has  taken  place  since  she  left  ust 
I  think  you  can  say  something  that  will  please 
and  interest  sister ;  iust  think,  she  has  been  away 
from  us  since  June.  ^^ 

Of  coQXie,  little  fiddy  supposed  his  aster  would 
be  as  much  intecested  as  himself,  and  commenced 
with,  ''O,  Ellen !  we've  had  such  nice  times,  on- 
ly we  wished  jou  had  been  here,"  and  then  the 
{prls  joined  with  Eddy  and  recounted  the  many 
ous,*free,  and  merry  times  that  good  children 
^  bve  in  the  country  know  all  about.    How  in" 


summer  thej  ranged  over  the  green  fields,  or 
played  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tall  pines  in  the 
deep  wood,  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  air  was 
dear  and  bracing,  and  the  long  hilb  covered  with 
the  icy  snow,  how  the  boys  £ew  tiieir  deds  up 
their  smooth  sides,  and  with  the  girls  glided  swif^ 
ly  down  and  far  over  the  interval  below.  0,  those 
were  menr  times ;  even  firmer  Jones'  eye  lighted 
up  with  pleasure  at  the  recital. 

<«It's  fine  coasting  now,  is  it,  my  son!"  said  Mr. 
Jones.  "Ellen  will  be  a  fresh  customer  for  you 
to-morrow ;  'tvnll  take  a  day  or  two  to  rub  off 
the  dty  polish,  wont  it  though!"  turning  to  El- 
len and  patting  her  under  the  chin. 

*a.don't  know,  fother,"  said  Usne,  '<the  dty 
girls  that  I've  seen  are  as  big  romps  when  they 
are  out  here,  as  any  of  «s.  Therei  cousin  Kate 
and  Jane,  when  they  vrere  here  last  summer,  they 
could  beat  us  all ;  yes,  and  how  everybody  loved 
them ;  nobody  was  afraid  of  them,  for  all  their 
father  was  so  rich." 

''What  made  everybody  love  them!"  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  had  looked  a  little  sad  for  a  few  mlh- 
utes. 

"Because  they  were  so  kind-hearted,"  said 
Liisie. 

"Because  they  were  so  real  polite,"  said  Ma- 
ry- 

"It  was  becausethey  irem't  amite  proud,"  sud 
Eddy,  "and  every  time  I  see  old  lame  Isaac,  he 
asks  me  something  about  them,  aind  says,  'raal 
ladies  them  vros."' 

Somehow  the  evening  wore  away  pleasantly 
enoueh,  but  vrithout  Ellen^  seeming  quite  so  free 
and  glad,  so  Imppy  and  satisfied,  as  was  BUen  of 
m  ^ear  ago.  l%e  children  easily  aooounted  for 
this  if  they  noticed  it,  by  supposing  it  was  a  very 
sad  thin^  to  part  with  teachers  and  sdiool-mates. 
They  retured  and  left  lltr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  arrange 
be  matters  for  the  morrow  as  they  sat  by  the  bed 
of  orwht  coals. 

"Wife,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "tiieyjnve  me  a  very 
0oodacoount  of  EUen  at  B.  Mrs  W.  sayssheisa 
mie  scholar ,>—amMtious, — and  a  good  cAiare  of 
self-respect.  They  all  advised  me  to  have  her  re- 
turn in  the  spring.  But  the  question  is,  caa  we 
afford  it!  We've  had  to  make  an  extra  eflbrt  to 
do  what  we  have  for  her ;  but  there,  if  I  vrassnre 
she  would  repay  us,  I  shouldn't  mind  that  or 
more." 

"We  can  tell  better  how  to  adfin  this  matter 
when  spring  o(»nee,— we  will  try  and  make  Wm 
happy  at  home  till  then,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

"Hdpho !  well,  I've  a  notion  it  takes  more  to 
make  girls  happy  that  have  been  to  these  dtf 
schoolB,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

The  next  morning  found  the  family  seated 
around  the  break&st  table  before  it  was  davni ; 
Mr.  Jones  being  ahard-worldng,  industrious  man, 
found  the  old  maxhn,  "Barlj  to  bed"  &e.y  for  his 
special  Interest.  Ilieyknewit  would  require  some 
dfort  for  Ellen  to  rise  an  hour  earlier  than  had 
been  her  custom ;  so  as  shedid  not  appear,  they 
saiditvras  "no  matter;  bye-and-by  she  would 
;et  up  as  eariy  as  any  of  them."  -  Ellen  made 
ler  appearance  soon  after  the  family  left  the  ta- 
ble. 

Just  now  Mr.  Jones  entered  and  said  to  the 
children,  that  Geo!^  and  Sarah  S.,  children  of 
their  nearest  neichbors,  were  coming  vrith  thdr 
sleds,  and  if  their  mother  could  space  them  fi«  an 
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honr,  ther  mighfe  jgo  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
dide.  »*Where'aKllen1"  «ud  Mr.  Jones,  "call 
her;  therell  be  no  better  coasting  thik  sea- 
son, and<^  course^  George  3.  knows  of  no  one 
that  he  will  be  more  pleased  to  see  on  his  sled." 

'<Ellenisup  stairs;"  said  Mrs  Jones,  "bat  I 
hardly  think  she  will  ^." 

<Go !  why  yes  she  will  go,  or  else  she  is  not  El- 
len Jones.  Call  her,  mother,  and  well  see." 

As  Ellen  entered)  it  was  eyident  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  that  something  was  the  matter,  for 
tiiere  were  traces  of  tears,  and  her  countenance 
was  by  no  means  a  happy  one. 

"Ellen,"  said  Mr.  J.,  "George  and  S:vrah  S. 
are  coming  with  their  sleds — the  childron  have 
ffone  to  meet  them ;  would  you  like  to  go  out  and 
slide  down  hill  with  them  a  few  times?  You  can 
spare  her,  can't  you,  mother?" 

"I  would  rathpr  not  go,"  said  Ellen,  without 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Jones  now  silently  motioned  to  her  hus- 
band to  say  nothing  further  to  Ellen.  She  was 
left  alone  with  her  daughter,  who  loo^g  out  of 
the  window  asked  her  mother,  "if  things  always 
looked  alike  to  her?" 

Mrs.  Jones  smiled,  and  saying  that  was  a  queer 
question,  replied  that  the  same  things  did  appear 
differently  at  different  times,  for  the  reason  that 
.  we  Tiew  tiie  same  objects  with  sach  varioos  feel- 
ii^.  "I  ezpeei  you  enjoyed  jowneUIywy  mudi 
wmle  you  were  away,  jbhis  wmter  and  sommer ; 
you  were  happy,  were  you,  my  daughter?" 

*  'Yes  mother,  happier  than  I  shau  ever  be  again, 
if  I've  got  to  stay  at  home,"  repUed  she,  at  the 
same  time  burstinK  into  taprs. 

"Why,  my  child,  do  teU  me  whv  you  feel  so, 
why  this  oluuiflel  ImustknowEUen;  your  hap- 
piness is  vei^  dear  to  me.  Do  not  let  us  see  you 
unhappy,  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  you  feel 
otherwise." 

Well,  mother,  perhaps  'tvonld  have  been  bet- 


ter to  have  let  me  stayed  at  home." 

"Why,  my  child  t'"^ 

"Because,  there  is  everything  beautiful  in  the 
dty ,  and  of  course  I  must,  I  could  not  help  being 
happy  there.  Uncle's  house  is  so  different,  so 
mucn  pleasanter,  so  much  more  elegant  thim  this. 
O,  this  looks  like  a  prison  beside  it ;  their  kitchen 
looks  prettier  to  me  than  our  parlor.  And  then 
aunt  never  works  as  yon  do ;  it  is  far  pleasanter 
to  have  servants.  0 ,1  wish  I  had  never  gone  from 
home,  and  then  i  shouldn't  have  known  but  it 
was  well  enough  here ;"  and  Ellen  drew  a  long 
sigh. 

"Welly  my  dear,  if  you  don't  wish  it,  we  will 
not  again  send  you ;  you  will  forgive  your  &ther 
and  mother  for  placing  yon  in  circumstances 
which  caused  you  to  be  so  unhappy.  Surely  we 
made  a  great  mistake,  and  O,  fiuen,  you  don't* 
know  howg^reat  an  effort  we  made,  to  ^ve  you 
these  advantages." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  talk  so,  mother. 

"But  my  dear,  you  are  taking  a  vrrons  and  znis- 
iaken  view  of  evei^thinff,  and  O,  Ellen,  how  little 
'  you  know  of  the  worla  ;  if  I  had  time,  I  would 
tell  you  how»  for  months  before  you  left  us,  your 
fikther  and  I  ezerted  owselves  to  give  you  an  op- 
nortnnil^  to  acquire  knowlgdon,  and  to  make  vou 
uippy.  Let  mi^b^of you,  £&en,  notto  speai  to 
your  father,  as  youlbave  to  me ;  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  you  can  ovezcoine  these  &eling|9  at  once,  if 


you  choose— at  any  rate  you  will  shortly,  if  you 
will  make  an  effort,  and  cherish  kind  una  genUe  ' 
'dingp.    Will  you  try?" 

"Yes,  mother,  but  it's  no  use ;  I  can't  make  be- 
Keve  contented," 

The  children  returned  and  gave  SHen  an  ao- 
count  of  their  hour's  enjoyment.  "Such  a  good 
time,"  exclaimed  Eddy,  "you  never  had  down  to 
uncle's,  I  know ;  George  vnus  real  sorry  not  to  see 
you,  Ellen." 

In  the  evening  the  family  were  seated  around 
the  open  fire-place  whose  cheerful  blase  made 
shadows  on  the  wall,  and  threw  Its  light  ov»  the 
whole. 

"Now  for  some  popped  com,  Eddy,  and  some 
apples,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

"Yes,  father,  I've  cot  it  all  shelled  ready."  Soe 
our  now  corn-popper,  Jilto,"  said  Bddy. 

Ellen  said  nothing,  but  looked  as  though  it  were 
a  little  beneath  her  dignity  to  notice  such  childiBh 
things.    After  a  few  moments'    shaking — pop, 

Sop,  snap, — and  it  was  quickly  turned  upside 
own,  and  emptied  of  its  snow-white  ker- 
nels. Soon  the  largo  dish  was  filled,  and  the  red^ 
cheeked  apples  were  beside  it.  Ellen  was  now 
quite  cheenul,  more  so  than  she  had  been  since 
her  return,  and  the  evening  passed  pleasantly. 
Sweetly  sounded  her  fine  voice  as  with  her  mother 
ihe  joined  in  singing 

^'Vhero  Is  •  land  of  pore  ddigtS" 

and  when  she  knelt  with  the  others,  and  her  fath- 
er prayed  that  they  mi^ht  be  "that  happy  family 
wlu)se  God  is  the  Lord,"  how  did  her  mother^ 
heart  fill  with  grateful  emotions  to  the  Giver  of 
every  blessing. 

Ellen  took  a  candle  from  the  mantel,  and  light- 
^g  ^^9  pleasantly  bade  her  father  and  motner 
"good  night ;"  as  she  closed  the  door,  her  mother 
heard  her  exclaim. 

"What  is  it,  Ellen,"  swd  she ;  "did  you  not 
speak  tome? 

"No,  but  it  ia  shockinglT  'disaereeaUe  to  have 
these  tallow  candles;  it^s  too  bad,  tallow  drop- 
ping upon  my  dress ;  so  cKifierent  firom  uncle's  gas 
lights — well,  I  must  bear  it,  no  use  to  say  a  word 
— though  I  despise  these  tfaingB." 

Mrs.  Jones  closed  the  door  and  made  no  reply. 

"Wife,  what  oi^fEUen?"  said  Mr.  Jones,aa  she 
reseated  herself.  "What  has  got  into  her?  I 
think  it's  pretty  well,  if  we've  got  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  money  to  send  the  children  away  to 
school,  only  to  come  back  and  des^se  home.  It 
seems  to  me  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  be  un- 
happy. What  course  shall  we  tafce  with  herf 
It  18  having  its  eflbct  upon  the  youiMrer  ones— 
they  look  up  to  Ellen.  Do  you  tiiink  l^dv  didn't 
say  to  me  out  in  the  bam  to-day,  'that  tte  zmp 
son  his  foei  wei^eso  cold  was,  because  we  had  no 
caipets  on  the  floor ;'  I  asked  hSm  how  he  knew^ 
aiKl  he  said  <Ellen  said  so.' " 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Mib.  Jones,  "but  Ellen 
is  not  really  unamiable — once  let  us  touch  her 
better  feelings,  and  certain  I  am  she  has  tiiem, 
and  she  vrill  shew  as  kind  and  as  true  a  heart  as 
any  child  we  have  gpt.'* 

"T  know  it.  but  Swont  do  to  be  harth,  ws  can't 
scold  it  out  of  her;  andl'mafiraid  wecanH  coax 
it  out  very  quick." 

"Shall  you  go  to  the  village  this  vfeekt"  asktd 
Mrs  Jones. 
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<<Y60, 1  «^<>J1  go  day  after  to-morrow ;  shall  we 
let  Men  go  otw  and  spend  the  davl" 

"That  u  what  I  was  thinking  or,"  replied  Mrs 
Jones.  <'We  must  be  gentle  as  well  as  firm,  and 
her  good  sense  will  show  her  better,  bje-and-by, 
Ihope." 

Pleasantly  felt  Ellen,  if  we  judge  from  her 
beaming  eountenanoe,  as  seated  in  the  sleish  by 
her  &ther's  side,  on  a  fine  morning,  she  bade  her 
mother  and  sister  <<good-bye ;"  pleasant  yisions  of 
Tillage  girls,  rich  furniture  and  charming  music 
were  flitting  through  her  mind,  and  a  feeling  like 
contempt  lor  her  pwn  home,  and  something  like 


little  timid  voice  speaking  from  the  chamber  of 
her  secret  thoughts,  "didn't  you  enjoy  your  child 
iah  sports  at  home,  when  you  didn^t  know  any 
better  ?  Didn't  you  have  a  better  time  when  you 
played  in  the  oak  pasture ;  yes,  and  didn't  ^ou 
We  a  better  time  in  the  earret,  even,  playing 
blindman's  buff,than  in  uncle  J.'s  parlors  r'  Then 
EUen  was  almoet  obliged  to  own  to  herself  that 
'twas  so.  Then  she  fiiought  how  full  of  enjojf- 
^  ment  the  children  were  the  day  before,  when  it 
stormed,  sitting  on  grandmamma's  settle,  and  call- 
ing it  uncle's  yelvet  lounge. 

"^Vell,  it's  because  they  don't  know  any  bet- 
ter, and  I  do  know  better.  I  wont  stoop  or  bend 
to  their  homely  notions  a^in ;"  and  Ellen  tossed 
her  head  with  quite  an  air  for  a  younc  Miss,  in 
confirmation  of  this  thought,  as  her  father  reined 
his  horse  to  the  door  of  a  shabby  looking  cottage, 
in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  the  Tillage  they  had 
just  entered. 

"Now,  Ellen,"  said  her  father,  "I  want  you  to 
get  out  here,  and  stop  a  spell ;  I  am  going  to  the 
mill  to  get  tins  bag  of  corn  ground,  and  may  be 
youwomd  rather  not  have  any  of  your  young 
friends  know  that  you  rode  with  a  bag  of  com." 

EUen  bludied,  for  she  didn't  suppose  till  that 
moment,  that  her  fiokther  understood  her  motive, 
when  she  expressed  a  wish  to  walk  part  of  the  dls- 
tanee.  "If  1  shouldn't  call  for  you  Tcry  soon ,  El- 
len, don't  be  worried,  for  you  will  find  an  old 
friend  here;  try  and  emoy  yourself,  and  Jbe  sure 
and  stay  till  I  call  ior  you ;  there,  give  these 
things  to  MaiT,"  said  he,  handing  her  some  bun- 
dles ;  "don't  knock,  walk  right  in.'* 

"Mary,  Mary,"  thought^she,  hesitating  a  mo- 
ment on  the  doorstep,  "it  must  be  Mary  Teel, 
who  lived  with  us  when  mother  was  sick ;"  and 
then  she  heard  a  lullaby  noise,  and  the  faint  wail 
of  an  in&nt,  and  sofUy  she  opened  the  door  of  a 
dar)c  entr^.  ..jDlosing  this,  sne  felt  her  way  to 
the  oppoate  door,  and  entered  alittle  room.  She 
was  &r  a  moment,  unable  to  distinguish  objects, 
but  a  kind,  though  unfinmiliar  voice  greeted  her, 
and  placing  a  broken  chair  by  the  stove,  invited 
her  to  be  seated.  EUen  now  looked  around  the 
dark  room ;  dark,  not  because  there  was  no  plea»- 
ant  BunUght  without,  but  because  there  was  but 
one  little  window  of  four  squares  for  it  to  gain 
admittance  to  this  attic  room. 

In  one  ooraar  was  a  low  cot  bed,  upon  which  lay 
Maiy  Teel.  little  had  EUen  seen  of  sickness,— 
yet  one  dianoe  told  her  that  Mary  was  very  iU. 
ThflBL aaher eye  wandered  from  the  bed  to  the 

^thinff  in 
eof  oiis- 


mean  and  wretched  appearance  of  everylhin| 
jhm.9oomy  she  for  a  moment  had  a  feeling  of 


{;u8t,  and  felt  unkindly  towards  her  father  for 
eaving  her  there.  It  was  but  for  a  moment, 
however,  for  Ellen,  as  we  said  before,  had  a  kind 
hearty  and  when  she  saw  Mark's  baby  lifted  from 
its'  little  broken  cradle,  and  phioed  in  the  bed  by 
its  mother,  and  heard  the  woman  who  attended 
her  describe  her  intense  suffering,  with  that  dis- 
tressing sickness,  the  rheumatic  fever,  her  heart 
melted. 

No  visions  of  her  uncle's  splendid  parlors  now 
rose  before  her,  but  she  was  thinking  how  Mary, 
pretty  Mary  Teel,  two  years  ago,  watched  by  the 
sick  bed  of  her  mother,  with  a  lieart  as  free  from 
sorrow  and  care  as  was  then  her  own.  Then  as 
Marv,  awaking  from  the  fitful  slumber  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  placed  her  bright  eyes  on  Ellen, 
the  color  on  her  cheek  heightened,  and  she 
reached  out  her  thin  hand  to  grasp  EUen's,  which 
was  quickly  placed  in  her's — feeble  was  the  grasp, 
yet  it  thrillea  through  her  inmost  soul. 

"  'Tis  kind  in  ^ou,  so  kind,  to  come  to  see  me, 
'a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed !'  Such  a  sweet 
thuugbt  I  had  while  I  was  sleeping ;  I  thought 
your  dear  mother  stood  by  my  bed  side,  and  with 
ner  sweet  voice  she  sung 

<P»Iii  and  deaih  and  night  and  anguish, 
Eater  not  the  reahna  above-* 

and  now  you  wiU  sing  it  to  me — 0, 1  wish  you 
knew  some  more,  my  head  is  so  weak,  I  can't 
think  much." 

Ellen  placed  her  hand  overlier  eyes,  now  swim- 
ming in  tears,  and  thought  for  a  moment ;  "I  be- 
lieve I  know  some  of  it,"  said  she  ;  then  bending 
low  she  repeated,  j^ 

**findleM  pleasnre,  pain  exclnding, 
Bickness  there  no  mora  can/C&me, 

There  no  fear  of  woe  introding. 

Sheds  o*er  Ueaven  a  moment's  gloom." 

lilary  listened  with  clasped  hands  and  dosed 
eyes,  and  then  softly  added 

'^Lay  thy  sapporting,  gentle  hand, 
Beneath  my  sinking  head.** 

Then  in  a  ^ontle  whisper  she  asked  EUen  if  she^ 
could  sing  it  like  her  mother.  She  did  so  with  a 
low,  sweet  voice,  and  Mary  remained  silent  for  a 
few  minutes  after  looking  earnestly  at  her ;  then 
motioninz  for  her  to  lean  over  the  bedside,  she 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "Are  vou  happy,  dear? 
0  yes,  you  must  be ;  I  am,  I  nave  every  thine  to 
make  me  happy."  Ah!  those  w<^ds  sunk  deep 
in  a  kind  but  sensitive  nature. 

Where  were  EUen's  fancied  sorrows?  Scattered 
to  the  winds. 

Mary  now  slept,  and  EUen  for  the  first  time 
thought  of  the  articles  her  father  eave  her  for 
Mary.  She  untied  the  bundles,  ana  first  were  a 
dozen  candles — "tallow  candles."  "0,  kind  in  ye 
dear,  to  bring  them,"  said  the  woman,  "we'Te 

g:>t  along  nicely  though ;  we've  burnt  rags  in  a 
ttle  dipper  of  grease,  but  it's  not  so  neat,  you 
know.  You  must  be  used  to  nckness,  dear,"  she 
said  as  Ellen  handed  up  the  other  artides,  "to 
know  how  we  needed  just  these  things." 

"My  mother  is,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  dear, 
surely  you  was  kind  as  could  oe,  to  come  here— 
younff  folks  like  you  i^t  alwavs  so  tlioughtful 
Uke,  but  you  11  ha;veyo|Eir  reward.  fi»«,"  point- 
ing to  tne  bed.  "#Ae  is  a  saint,  and  oceans  of  fBK>r> 
row  she's  waded  through.  When  her  husband 
died  and  left  fa«r  in  ton  wint  the  nefiw.  mar- 
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muied  a  word,  nor  in  all  her  dckness,  nor  no 
time,  has  a  sharp  word  fell." 

How  changed  were  Ellen  Jones  feeling,  as  ere 
she  placed  her  head  on  her  pillow  that  night  she 
prayed  ^'deliver  us  from  evu.*'  Then  did  she  feel 
that  no  evil  indeed  had  ever  fallen  upon  her.  And 
in  ailer  years,  when  she  had  become  a  oseM  and 
a  happy  woman,  did  she  often  recur  to  that  visit, 
bdiennff  that  God  taught  her  there,  that  '<to 
make  others  happy,  is  one  of  the  truest  objects  of 
life."  M.  F.  D. 

Brentwood. 

THE  POOB  MAFS  HAY. 

We  hare  had  repeated  ocoasloa  to  extract  aome  beautifnl  pai- 
■agef  frem  poeto  who  are  noir  morlng  In  the  humblest  walks  of 
life,  or  theee,  John  and  Mary  Saunders  are  worthy  of  especial 
note,  for  the  extreme  tweetnesi  and  simplicity  of  their  prodae- 
tions.  They  do  not  afan  at  lofty  subjects,  but  are  content  with 
those  that  come  peealiarly  within  thdr  own  obserration.  Henoe 
their  poems  are  natural,  and  because  natural,  they  are  pleasing. 
Sweet  Hay !  they  tell  me  thou  art  come : 

Thou  art  not  come  to  me; 
I  cannot  spare  a  single  hour. 

Sweet  llay !  to  welcome  thee. 
Qod  knows  how  hard  Tve  worked  thla  week. 

To  earn  my  children  bread ; 
And  see,  we  have  an  empty  board, — 

Bly  children  are  unfed. 
And  art  thou  stiU  the  same  sweet  May 

My  childhood  loved  so  well, 
When  humming  Uke  a  happy  bee. 

Along  some  primrose  dell, 
X  thought,  0 1  what  a  lovely  world 

Is  (his,  dear  God  has  glTcn, 
And  wondered  any  ott  should  seek 
Vor  any  other  hearen  f 

The  hawthorn  buds  tan  tame  ftgain. 

And  apple  bloMcina  too  i 
And  aU  the  idle,  happy  birds 

May  ilng  tb»  kng  day  through. 
The  old  green  lane  awakes  onoe  more, 

And  looks,  pahape,  fer  mej 
-  Alas  !  green  lane,  my  heart  may  die^ 

I  cannot  come  to  thee. 


eyident  excitement,  to  the  spot  where  bat  a  few 
moments  before,  he  and  his  eompanioB  had  been 
seemingly  safely  fastened.  Surprised  to  find  his 
horsd  *loose,  and  struck  ?rith  his  sineuhir  conduot, 
Mr.  A.  immediately  followed,  and  fotmd  the  oth- 
er lyme  in  the  water,  entangled  in  the  rope,  and 
Btruegiing  to  keep  his  head  from  being  submerged. 
Whue  Mr.  A.  proceeded  to  disengage  the  unfor- 
tunate horse,  his  noble  benefactor  stood  by,  mani- 
festinff  the  utmost  solicitude  and  sympathy,  and 
when  his  mate  was  extricated  firom  his  situation, 
and  again  upon  his  feet  upon  tenra  firma,  the  gen- 
erous creature  exhibited  the  most  unquestionable 
signs  of  satisfaction  and  joy.  That  this  intelli- 
gent animal  should  haye  noticed  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  his  mate — that  he  fdiould  know  where 
to  apply  for  rescue,  and  in  his  efforts  should  sun- 
der a' three-fourths  of  an  inch  rope,  and  finally 
that  he  should  exhibit  so  high  an  appreciation  of 
the  eyent,are  curious  circumstances  to  us, and  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
those  who  would  limit  the  power  of  reasoning  to 
the  < 'genus  homo." — St.  Anthony^ s  Ex. 


8IH0Xn:.AE  CASE  OF  IVSTIHCT  IH  A 
H0B6E. 

We  do  not  rememl^  ever'  to  have  heard  of  a 
more  remarkable  exhibition  of  equinine  inteUi- 
^ce  than  was  communicated  to  us  a  few  days 
smce  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  this  place.  ^  The  circum- 
stances as  they  were  narrated  to  us  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Mr.  A.  had  for  a  oonsiderable  time  a  span  of 
sprightly  littla  horses,  tiMit  he  had  never  separa- 
ted. In  the  stable,  in  the  field,  and  the  harness, 
they  have  always  been  together.  This  has  caused 
a  strone  attachment  to  grow  up  bety^pen  them. 
A  few  days  ago,  he  went  with  them  out  to  Lake 
Minnetooka,  on  a  fishing  exeursion .  Takii^  them 
out  of  the  carriage,  he  led  them  to  the  lake  and 
tied  them  several  rods  apart  on  a  strip  of  grass 
that  grew  upon  the  shore,  and  left  them  to  feed. 
Returning  to  the  shantee,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  fioor,  to  await  the  return  gf  the  party  who 
had  repaired  to  thekke  to  fish. 

Not  muehtime  had  elapsed  before  the  sound  of 
approaohing  horse's  &et  attracted  his  attention, 
aad  a  moment  after ,  <»«  of  his  horses  appeared  at 
ihedbor.  The  animal  pot  his  head  in,  and  giving 
(me  neigh,  letomed  at  a  slow  gaUop,  yet  under 


BEMOCRACT  OF  SCIEVGE. 

BT  J08IAH  HQLBROOK. 

Consolidation  and  difiEusion  are  two  operations 
distinct  and  opposite.  Both  are  witnessed  in 
wealth,  government,  religion,  knowledge,  and 
nearly  every  thing  human .  However  apjoied,  the 
one  is  despotic  and  the  other  democratic.  The  na- 
ture of  man  and  the  progress  of  society  tend  to  con- 
solidation at  the  expense  of  diffusion.  The  spirit 
of  republicanidm  is  to  promote  diffufion  and  put 
checks  u^n  consolidation ;  and  that,  too,  as  oon- 
neoted  with  all  the  leading  interests  of  human 


^  Democracy  of  science  is  the  subject  now  under 
view.    The  true  democracy  of  science  is  "to  is- 

CRXASS    AND    DIFFUSE    KNOWTJBDGB  AMONG  MEN" — 

the  design  of  Smithson.  This  is  aOcf  not  only  a 
great,  but  the  great  object  of  national  and  State 
policy — ^not  to  consolioate  but  diffuse  knowledge ; 
and  imowledge interesting  to  all,  especially  farmers 
and  mechanics,  as  they  constitute  more  tiutn  seven- 
eighths  of  all  civilized  communitieiB. 

The  development  and  the  application  of  the  na- 
tural, resouroes  of  our  country  stand  first  and  fore- 
most in  furnishing  that  kind  of  knowledge  inter- 
esting; to  all.  It  shows  possessions  and  the  modes 
ofusmgthem — strictly  the  "use  op  talents." 
But  with  development  and  applioation  tiiere  mar 
be  diffusion;  there  may  also  be  consolidation,  it 
is  one  thing  to  have  our  mineral  resources  devel- 
oped, and  a  knowledge  of  them  so  diffused  that 
every  fitrmer  may  know  the  character  and  capa- 
bilities of  his  own  fields.  It  is  quite  another  thmg 
to  have  our  country  subjected  to  scientific  explor- 
ations, however  full  and  complete,  and  the  results 
placed  in  ponderous  volumes,  and  those  yolumes 
confined  to  the  shelves  of  coUeee  and  State  libra- 
ries, to  be  little  read  and  less  unaerstood.  The  one 
is  diffusion,  the  other  consolidation.  The  one  i? 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  scientific  explorations, 
and  applying  the  knowledge  obtained  by  them  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  need  it,  and  those  who 
paid  for  it;  the  other  is  evidently  a  nerveislan  of 
funds  deogned  for  diffusive  knowledge,  wealth, 
morals,  and  power,  to  personaUpiide  and  inditid- 
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nfll  agmndifement.    The  one  tends  to  demoeraoy, 
-  the  ^er  to  despotinn. 

As  the  tpirit  of  the  age  is  the  d6mocza<7  of  sci- 
ence—the  aiffaslon,not  the  consolidation  ofkno\?l- 
edge— an  attempt  will  be  made  to  point  out  set- 
oral  subjects  of  science,  with  saoh  plans  and  modes 
of  promoting  them  as  will  tend  to  bring  knowledge 
to  every  man's  door,  and  to  ^ve  to  it  free  access 
by  erery  farmer's  son  and  every  mechanic's  daugh- 
ter. AB  the  schools  of  our  country  constituto  or 
ought  to  constituto  not  a  ^^national  university,^ ^ 
but  a  "uwiYMMiTT  or  THE  NATION,"  i^MMsial  cndea- 
vors  will  be  made  to  present  such  subjects,  plans, 
and  modes  as  will  aid  in  training  theyoungbdngs 
composing  them  for  success  in  tneir  future  voca- 
tions ;  to  put  them  on  the  track  of  ''practical 

SCnBNCB,  PRODUCTIVB  INDUSTRY,  AND  CHRISTIAN  MOR- 
ALS." 

EXTRACTS  AVD  REPLIES. 

POISON  FOR  RATS. 

Can  you  inform  me  through  vour  paper  what  is 
the  best  poison  for  rats  where  hens  are  kept? 


Boston,  May  25, 1854. 


Rkmarxs. — Sprinkle  about  a  little  flour  or  meal 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  after  tliat  add  a  small  quan- 
tify of  strychnine. 

LIOHTNINa    RODS. 

Will  the  Editor  give  through  the  Farmer  the 
necessary  information  in  re^rd  to  lightning  rods. 
Are  they  a  safe  and  certain  prolectton  from  the 
fluid  ?  Of  w£at  materials  and  how  should  they 
be  constructed  t  Are  buildings  or  persons  iDJurod 
ever,  or  life  destroyed  when  thej^  are  pronerlv  put 
up?  Bv  answering  tiiese  inquiries  ana  adding 
such  information  as  you  may  wish  in  regard  to 
the  whole  subject,  I  doubt  not  yon  will  oblige 
many  of  your  readers.  Yours  truly, 

lisex,  F«$>fay20, 1834.        S.  G.  Butler. 

Remarks. — ^The  subject  is  an  important  one,  bat 
in  a  season  like  this,  when  much  of  the  usual 
^ring  work  is  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  we  cannot  give  that  attention  to  a  matter 
like  that  whioh  is  the  sabjboi  of  inqairy  above, 
which  it  merite.  Nor  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  say 
that  no  person  has  ever  been  injured  where  rods 
are  properly  put  up.  Last  summer  we  noticed 
some  eight  or  ten  accounto  in  the  papers,  of  de- 
stniotion  of  both  life  and  property  by  lightning, 
and  in  every  case  there  wen  rods  attached  to 
the  buildings  struck.  UnlcBB  properiy  put  up  we 
befieye  there  is  more  danger  than  to  be  entirely 
without  them.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspon- 
dente,  bleased  with  leisure  and  good  will,  may 
make  themselves  useful  in  a  consideration  of  this 
subject. 

Our  friend  wiU  please  bear  in  mind  that  farm- 
ing is  our  businesB,  and  that  we  believe  fully  lA 
the  '<old  saw/' 

*fVtlk  WlOk  lil0liSDa«,  but  vith  his  Blghl, 
Tbit  BMtar  kaept  hit  workmon  right.** 

cmunrAnoN  of  strawberrhs. 
1  wish  to  inqom  the  method  of  cultirating 
•trawbemes!    IThat  time  in  the  year 


should  they  be  set  out,  how  set,  and  what  land 
will  they  do  best  on  ? .  David  £.  Brown. 

FraniUn,  N.  H.,  1854. 


Rkbcares.— The  best  season  for  setting  straw- 
berry plante  is  in  the  spring — ^in  May.  Set  one 
row,  then  15  inches  off  another,  and  15  inches 
more  another  row ;  then  lea^  a  path  90  inches 
wide.  After  they  have  been  cultivated  a  few  years, 
the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  the  30  inch  path, 
and  the  bed  renewed.  For  field  culture,  plant 
the  rows  throe  feet  apart  so  as  to  cultivate  with  a 
horse. 

LIMC — TURNIPS — THE  SEASON. 

IIow  shall  I  apply  oyster  shell  lime  to  the  soil 
to  the  best  advantage?  My  soil  is  a  heavy,  moist 
loam,  with  a  hard  pan  bottom,  some  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  surface,  (n.) 

Will  turnips,  either  £n^ish,  or  ruta-bagas,  do 
well  for  winter  food  for  stock,  sown  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  or  any  time  in  May  ?  Will  they  not 
grow  large,  corky  and  nearly  worthless,  sown  at 
this  season  on  good  land  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  new 
hill  burnt  land,  cleared  last  &11  and  sowed  to  rye 
and  seeded,  but  the  lye  has  nearly  all  winter- 
killed. The  soil  is  good,  but  the  most  of  it  is  too 
rocky  and  stumpy  to  plow ;  will  carrote  do  any- 
thing on  such  land  without  the  use  of  the  plow  ? 
I  have  queried  a  go6d  deal  in  my  own  mind  what 
kind  of  a  crop  to  sow  (or  pluit  even)  to  get  the 
best  return  for  my  labor,  and  the  more  I  queried, 
the  farther  I  wiu  from  coming  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  what  was  the  best  method  fbr  me  to  pursue, 
and  inmydilemma  I  ask  for  advice,  {b.) 

The  season  is  very  backward  in  tb'S  region  as  it 
must  be  throughout  the-  country.  Ground  froze 
hard  lust  niffht,  and  water  neaHythree>fburthsof 
an  inch  thick,  making  ^  aittil^  which  have  been 
turned  out  look  rather  sony.  We  hope  we  have 
had  our  last  freeze  for  thtss)irittf ,  ana  that  vege- 
tation will  soon  make  rapid  stri&s. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Stovebs,  of  this  town,  gave  me  a 
Malay  hen's  egg,  which  meJByBUied  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter, 3  inches  long-*6!|  inches  in  cLrcumfer- 
ence  one  way,  and  3  inches  the  other  way.  Is 
that  often  beat  ?  ^  /amis  A.  Blake. 

Warwick^  Mass.,  1854. 

REMARKS.-^(a.)  Sow  a;  part  of  the  lime  broad- 
cast and  a  part  in  drills  or  the  hills  and  note  the 
efiect.    The  slighieist  cohering  will  be  sufficient. 

(b.)  Tour  burnt  hill  labd  vHll  be  excellent  for 
turnips;  the  common  4&t  turnip  will  pfobably 
succeed  bjpt,  as  the  ruta  io^Ui  require  a  mellow 
and  somewhat  deep  soil.  The  middle  or  last  of 
July  will  be  early  enough  to  sow  the  seed,  and  if 
carefully  raked  in  on  such  landf  you  may  reason- 
ably expect  a  most  abundant  crop. 


SiGiis  or  HiALTB  IH  SuKP  are,  a  skittish 
brightness,  clear  amre  cfje,  florid,  mddy  eye- 
strmgi  and  gams,  teeth  ftst,  brsath  sweet,  nose 
and  eysB  dry,  lef^milion  firse  and  regular,  feet 
cool,  ddogsubstenlial,  wool  -tetaiid  mibrokMi, 
^in  cf  fine  florid  ted,  paciioalariy  on  the  bebkst.-** 
Lmorme90H  Cadle, 
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Fqt  the  WevD  Sngtand  Farmer. 

FEEHCH  MERINO  BUCK,  ''OLD  TIGEB.' 

Old  Tiger  is  5  years  old,  185  lbs.  weight  of 
carcass,  IG  lbs.  II  o'z.  weight  of  fleece,  and  very 
clean  for  unwasbcd  wool.  The  ttooI  is  fine  and 
even  for  that  vai  Itcy.  His  stock  is  saperior,  and 
sought  after  bv  many  of  our  best  wool  growers.  I 
have  repeatedly  renised  ^5()0  for  him.  I  P**'- 
ohased  Old  Tizer,  as  be  is  called,  August  20th, 
L850,  of  Mr.  A.  S.  BmoiiASi,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.; 
he  is  known  as  tbe  Tainter  Stock.  1  paid  $200 
for  him,  and  I  confess  that  it  has  1)een  the  best  in- 
vestment I  ever  made,  having  realized  the  sum  of 
$1200  profit  from  him  in  three  years.  My  pres- 
ent flock  consists  of  French,  Silesian  and  Spanish 
Merinos,  SBlected  mostly  from  Mr.  Campbell's 
celebrated  flock,  who  is  now  breeding  each  variety 
distinct,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  cross  with  each 
other,  which  navo  thus  far  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory. Very  firuly, 

Br - 


Br(Utkboro\  Vt, 


A.  V.  SrOCKWKLL. 


PB0SPECT8  07  THE  8SAS0V. 

The  freqaent  rains  and  eool  weather  have  giv- 
en the  fields  an  unusual  richness ;  on  old  fields 
grass  was  considerably  winter-killed ,  and  the  crop 
will  be  rather  light,  notwithstanding  the  favora- 
ble weather;  on  fields  more  recently  laid  down 
the  prospeot  fot  a  full  crop  is  ^vorablo.  Winter 
rye,  And  the  fbw  pieoes  of  winter  wheat  we  have 
seen,  look  well.  Oats  and  barley  also  promise 
well  now.  Corn  has  generally  come  well  where 
it  has  iwi  been  so^zched  by  coming  into  contact 
with  gaaao.  We  have  heard  of  a  good  many 
MNstobezeiiflAntedfromthiseaiue.    The  grtiin 


must  not  come  in  contact  with  the  gnaiito,  even 
though  the  latter  is  mingled  with  four  or  Hyq  parts 
of  loam.  Nor  should  the  guano  be  in  a  mass  be- 
low the  kernels,  because  when  the  root,  strikes 
down  into  it,  the  guano  is  quite  sure  to  kill  it. 
When  guano  is  applied  to  the  hill  it  should  be 
scattered  over  a  surface  one  or  two  feet  square. 
Potatoes  are  up  well  and  generally  look  finely. 

There  is  good  promise  of  a  foir  fruit  erop. 
Cherries  will  not  be  so  ahnndant  as  last  year,  but 
in  some  sections  quite  plentiful.  The  peach  crop 
will  be  light — the  winter  was  too  severe.  If  we 
mean  to  secure  an  annual  crop  of  this  delicious 
fruit,  we  must  devise  some  way  of  protecting  the 
trees.  See  two  articles  in  last  week's  paper  on 
this  subject.  Apples  promise  well,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  fruit  hanging  on  to  give  a  good  supply, 
where  the  worms  have  not  destroyed  the  foliage, 
The  caterpillars  came  early  and  were  numeiouSy 
and  in  some  of  the  towns  near  Boston  have  been 
snooeeded  by  the  canker  worm,  which  has  made 
great  havoc  among  th%  orchards.  In  passing 
through  the  town  of  Marlborough  last  week — said 
to  be  the  second  beet  farming  town  in  the  State — we 
saw  numerous  orchards  nearly  defoliated  by  cater- 
pillars ;  the  branches  were  bare  of  everything  bat 
the  huge,  ugly  nests  of  the  caterpillars— a  striking 
contrast  to  the  usual  good  husbandry  of  our  agri- 
cultural friends  in  that  beautiful  .town.  On  the 
whole,  the  prospects  to  the  fisurme?  aie  encourag- 
ing ;  prices  of  all  kinds  of  pioduceare  high,  and 
with  diligence  a&d  economy,  he  cannot  fiaU  to  reap 
a  fair  reward  for  hts  labor. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FABMER. 


Jolt 


For  tJf  Ifew  England  Fetrmer. 

[GOBMSPONDKNCI  NO.  2.] 

APPLICATIOH  07  tlME  AND  ASHES 

tOBL  THB  mmOYEMBNT  OF  LAND. 

Shorehamy  Vt.,  Feb.  27 y  1854. 
Mr.  Holbbook  : — Dear  Sir, — Although  you  are 
a  stranger  to  me,  personally,  you  are  not  through 
the  press,  and  as  jou  frequently  give  your  Tiews 


on  different  suhjects  rdating  to  agriculture,  I  by  givine  it  large  doses  of  lime  you  might  for  a 


should  be  pleased  to  receive  q.  communication 
from  you  on  the  application  of  unslacked  ashes 
and  slacked  lime. 

My  soil  is  mostly  of  a  deep,,rioh,  dry  loam,  some 
of  it  heanr,  some  light,  and  plaster  of  paris  has 
had  a  good  effect,  and  I  am  told  has  been  applied 
for  30  years  past.  My  crops  have  not  been  as 
laree  and  sooa  as  the  oultivation  would  indicate. 

Ueneral^,  I  have  raised  winter  wheat  after 
com,  and  the  most  I  ever  raised  was  28  bush,  per 
acre— average  14  bush.  Since  I  have  been  on  the 
farm  (15  years)  I  have  not  raised  a  first  rate  crop 
of  winter  or  spring  wheat ;  there  has  been  some 
defect,  either  it  would  lodge ;  be  too  thin  ;  the  fly 
would  injure  it ;  or  the  rust  would  strike  it  and 
spoil  the  berry. 

Now  can  I  not  apply  ashes  or  lime  to  advantage 
and  hare  a  larger  and  more  equal  yield  ? 

Refuse  lime  can  be  had  for  three  cents  per  bush 
el  within  three  miles,  and  I  think  ashes  can  be 
bought  in  town  for  6  or  8  cents,  as  there  is  no 
a8hory,and  most  of  the  faroiere  prefer  to  selr 
them.    I  have  thoughts  of  applying  ashes  ana 


your  rotation  for  a  few  years,  or  at  least  cultivate 
a  less  breadth  of  it  for  a  wbile  than  heretofore, 
and  make  the  intervals  longer  between  nowin^  it 
on  a  ^ven  field ;  as  thus  your  land  will  oe  gainmg 
what  it  has  been  robbed  of  by  the  wheat,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  yielding  well  in  ot^er 
crops,  and  ultimately,  will  give  you  good  crops  of 
wheat  again. 
As  your  land  is  mostly  a  deep  sabetantialloam. 


tune  realize  a  considerable  increase  in  yonr  crops 
of  wheat,  and  indeed  in  most  other  crops;  but 
such  application,  without  correspondinjg  coesnngs 
of  organic  or  stable  manure,  would  ultimately  ex- 
haust your  soil.  On  this  mode  of  using  lime  is 
founded  the  proverb--<<lime  enriches  the  fathers 
but  impoverisnes  the  sons ;" — the  reason  of  which 
is,  that  its  principal  or  more  powerful  action  up- 
on the  soil  is  chemical  and  mechanical,  rather 
than  as  manure  in  the  strict  sense :  chemical,  as 
an  alterative  and  stimulant,  rendering  whatever  of 
fertility  the  soil  contains,  whether  free,  or  locked 
up  in  noxous  compounds,  readily  available  to  the 
growing  crops ;  mechanical,  in  mo^fyine  the. tex- 
ture of  tbe  soil,  such  as  by  opening  and  loosening 
stiff  loams  and  clay,  making  them  more  permeable 
to  air,  heat  and  moisture,  and  easier  to  work. 
But  it  is  not  my  province  to  deal  very  minutely  in 
theoretical  considerations,  and  I  smtll  therefore 
reply  to  you  mostly  in  the  practical  view.  I 
would  commend  to  your  attentive  perusal,  "Lec- 
tures on  A^icultural  Chemistry,"  oy  Prof.  John- 
ston, wherein  you  will  find  the  whole  subject  of 


lime  to  ^rass  lands  vvnen  they  are  dry,  but  have  lime  as  used  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  many  other 


no  experience,  and  do  not  wisn  to  use  many  with* 
out  more  knowledge  than  I  have  on  this  subject. 

I  have  previously  paid  more  attention  to  raising 
g^in  than  grass,  but  am  convinced  with  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  labor  that  the  profits  of  the  farm 
would  be  larger  should  I  reverse  it  and  give  the 
gross  crop  the  preference. 

I  think  nnoe  1839,  the  average  crop  of  hay  has 
not  been  over  |  of  a  ton  per  acre,  and  pasture  in 
proportion. 

should  you  be  pleased  to  answer  this  communi- 
cation, it  would  be  received  as  coming  from  hich 
authority,  and  I  shonldgovem  myself  according^. 
An  early  reply  will  much  oblige 

Your  humble  servant, . 

Dear  Sir  :— Your  letter  of  Feb.  27th,  was  duly 
received,  and  I  take  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity to  answer  it.  Omitting  your  name  ana  resi- 
dence, I  reply  to  your  inquiries  throuf^  the  me- 
dium of  the  New  England  Fanner,  hoping  that 
thus  I  may  be  anticipating  inquiries  kindred  to 
yours  from  other  persons  and  saving  some  writing, 
and  trusting  that  under  the  circumstances  you 
will  not  seriously  object  to  this  mode  of  communi- 
cation. 

The  exhaustion  of  land  by  lonff-continued  ap- 
plications of  plaster,  without  suitable  applications 
of  stable  manure,  has  been  often  illustrated.  Plas- 
ter stimulates  the  soil  to  give  up  its  fertility  freely 
to  growing  crops,  but  does  not  enrich  it  like  or- 
ganic or  stable  manures.  Perhaps  to  a  greater  or 
Mfls  extent  this  is  your.  case. 

Profoablj  your  land  needs  rest  from  wheat,  as 
generallv  it  is  a  crop  which  willnot,to  an  equal  de- 
pee  with  several  other  cr^pe,bear  repetition  at  short  i^ 

intervals  on  the  same  land.    Throw  wheat  out  oft  tention  more  to  the  prodaction  of  grass  and  Ubib 


important  matters,  very  fully,  clearly  and  ably 
discussed.  You  would  also  do  well  to  read  *<The 
Field  Book  of  Manures,'*  by  Brovnie. 

If  you  can  buy  lime  and  ashes  at  anything  like 
the  prices  you  name,  you  had  certainly  better  em- 
ploy them,  in  connection  with  organic  substances, 
m  the  improvement  of  your  land.  Mix  the  lime 
or  ashes  with  muck  from  swamps  and  hoes,  rich 
turf,thc  rich  soil  washed  into  hollows  and  ditches, 
pond  mud,  &c.,  making  up  the  compost  beap  in  a 
similar  mode  to  that  indicated  in  my  correspond- 
ence with  another  eentieman,  recently  pubushed 
in  the  Farrwr,  and  marked  No.  1.  But  as  he 
proposed  using  fresh  lime,  which  increases  in  bulk 
throe  or  four  fold  by  slakine,  and  as  you  dedgn 
using  refuse  lime  already  sl&ed,  you  had  better 
mix  from  three  to  five  bushels  with  a  half-cord  of 
the  muck,  &c.,  with  or  without  salt,  as  you  may 
deem  expedient.  By  applying  lime  or  ashes  in 
compost  as  above  stated,  you  caii  use  a^  larger 
quantity  to  the  acre  than  would  be  advisable  if 
they  were  applied  alone,  and  will  realise  all  the 
eood  effects  they  can  naturally  produce,  without ' 
the  disadvantage  of  ultimately  exhausting  your 
soil,  as  the  v^table  or^nic  matter  of  the  com* 
post  will  maintain  and  mcrease  the  staple  of  the 
soil.  It  will  be  well  to  spread  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  or  thirtj  loads  of  tbe  compost  to  the  acre, — 
harrovring  it  in  on  the  surfiuse  rather  than  plow- 
ins  it  in  deep,  as  the  tendenopr  of  the  lime  and 
ashes  is  downwards  in  the  sou.  If  convenient, 
make  up  the  compost  several  months  before  it  is 
wanted  for  use,  as  age  improves  its  quaUty ;  but 
a  few  weeks  before  trill  do. 

If  instead  of  raising  grain  so  exclusively  as  you 
say  you  have  heretofore  done,  you  torn  your  at« 
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rearing  of  stoek,  you  will  be  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing more  manture  than  formerly  to  give  back  to 
the  land,— especially  if  yon  cart  waste  substances, 
like  those  above  named,  to  the  bam  and  yards  to 
be  mingled  with  the  cattie-droppings,— while  at 
the  same  fime  the  ehange  will  aflord  more  rest  to 
the  land,  so  that  it  will  improve  in  some  qnalities 
now  feeUeoT  missing. 

If  in  this  latter  way  you  can  make  manure 
enoogh  to  dress  the  fields  well,  then,  inasmuch  as 
you  can  Iray  lime  and  ashes  at  so  very  low  prices, 
you  may  probably  find  it  adv&nti^M>us  to  use 
them  as  aUefativee  and  stimulants,  m  the  form  of 
top-dreesiags.  You  doubtless  understand  that  it 
is  not  advisable  to  put  lime  with  stable-manure, 
as  it  indttces  vi(dent  feimentation  and  throws  off 
the  ammonia  of  the  manure.  But  apply  the  ma^ 
nure  to  your  hoed  crops,  of  com,  potatoes,  &c., 
and  then  the  nest  year,  or  whenever  you  sow 
the  land  with  grain  and  grass  seeds,  apply  lime 
and  harrow  it  in  with  the  seeds.  It  will  tend  to 
sweeten  the  ]aod,  increase  the  grain  crop,  bring 
in  the  grasses  weU,  and  keep  out  sorrel.  During 
the  time  the  filed  is  in  grass,  yon  can  profitably 
top-dress  it  once  with  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of 
ashes  to  thd  acre. 

The  quantity  of  lime  which  it  is  politic  to  spread 
on  an  acre  of  land,  depends  considcTably  on  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  in  which  it  is 
located.  Stiff  clays,  and  deep  moist  loams  rich  in 
Tegetable  substance,  will  bear  a  larger  dose  of 
lime  than  dry  shallow  sands  or  gravel ;  and  a 
given  variety  of  soli  will  bear  more  lime  in  a  hu- 
mid than  in  a  dry  climate.  The  farmers  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  said  to  use  from  one  to  two 
bushels  of  lime  oii  a  souare  rod  of  ground,  or  at 
the  rate  of  150  to  350  busltels  per  acre.  But  this 
18  a  verv  heavy  dose  even  on  their  stiff  soils  and 
in  thoir  numid  climate,  and  would  probably  be  of 
very  doubtful  utility  with  us  in  New  England. 
You  had  better  apply  a  bushel  of  lime  on  from  two 
to  lax  square  rods,  or  from  25  to  80  bushels  per 
acre,  as  experimental  trials  slmli  dictate. 

If  the  stables  and  yards  do  not  afford  all  the 
manure  you  want  for  the  tillage-fields,  you  can 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  composting  lime  or 
ashes  with  muck,  &o. 

Other  fields,  in  grass,  which  you  wish  to  make 
more  productive  than  they  now  are,  by  a  cheap 
process  and  in  the  shortest  practicable  period,  may 
be  smoothly  tamed  over  m  SoptemMr,  dressed 
with  twenty  to  thirtv  loads  of  the  oompoat  of  lime 
or  ashes  vrith  muck,  &c.,  seeded  directly  vri th 
berdsgrass  and  ved-top,  and  in  the  spring  with 
clover.  This  compost  will  also  be  good  to  use  on 
such  portions  of  the  pastures  as  are  level  enough 
to  plow. 

If  your  plows  are  of  the  too  common  sort  which 
can  only  skim  the  sarfiMW  of  th^  land,  cast  them 
aside  and  procure  larger  i^d  better  ones,  and 
I>low  each  field  deeper  and  deeper  at  each  rota^ 
tion  of  crops,  till  yon  have  made  a  good  active 
soil  nine  to  twelve  inches  deep. 

Very  tmly  yours, 

F.  HOLBROOK. 

FAB]fBB8,NonTHis. — In  a  cloudy  mominff,  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  fanner  to  Know 
whether  it  wUl  De  sunriiiay  or  showery  in  the  af- 
ternoon .  If  the  ants  have  cleared  their  hole  nice- 
ly^ and  piled  the  dirt  up  high,  it  seldom  fibils  to 


brinff  a  clear  day  to  the  farmer,  though  it  may  be 
cloudy  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Spider-webs  will  be  very  numerous  about  the  tops 
of  the  grass  and  grain  some  cloudy  morning,  and 
filly  year's  observation  has  shovm  the  writer  of 
this  that  these  little  weather-guessers  seldom  fail 
in  their  predictions  of  a  fair  day. — Ex, 

THE  VOICE  07  THE  0SA8S. 

This  charming  little  poem  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  SngUsh 
papers  without  a  Blgnatnie,  and  pahUshed  as  belonging  to  Sng* 
land.  It  was  wrttten  by  Urs.  Sarah  Aoherts,  of  Fortsmoofh,  IT. 
H.,  and  was  originally  printed  in  the  Porttmoutk  J^umai,— 
Bfary  Howltt,  in  her  ''Piotorial  Calendar  of  the  Seaaons,"  qpiotei 
it  with  high  praise.    It  U  worthy  of  it. 

Here  I  coma  creeping,  oreepi&g  erarywlMM} 
By  the  dusty  road^^de, 
On  the  sunny  hlll-«ide, 
Close  by  the  noisy  brook, 
In  every  shady  nook, 
I  oome  creeping,  creeping  everyvbero. 

Here  I  eome  creeping,  smiling  eToryvherc;  . '; 

All  round  the  open  door, 

Where  sit  the  aged  poor, 

Here  with  the  children  play, 

la  the  bright  and  meny  May, 
I  come  creepiDg,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  oome  creeping,  creephig  everywhere} 

In  the  noiny  ci^  street, 

My  pleasant  flice  youMl  meet, 
^       Cheering  the  sick  at  heart, 

Toiling  his  busy  part, 
Silently  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  oome  creeping,  creeping  everywhere} 

You  cannot  see  me  coming, 

Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming; 

For  in  the  starry  night, 

And  the  glad  morning  Ught, 
I  come  quietly  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere} 

More  welcome  than  the  flowors. 

In  summer^s  pleasant  hours} 

The  gcnUe  cow  Is  glad, 

And  the  merry  bird  not  sad 
To  s«e  me  creeping,  creeping  evofywhere. 

Here  I  eome  creepbig,  creeping  everywhere} 

Whoi  yon*re  numbered  with  the  dead 

In  your  stOl  and  narrow  bed, 

In  the  happy  spring  Fll  oome, 

And  deofc  your  silent  home. 
Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere} 

My  hmid>le  song  of  praise, 

Moet  gratefully  I  raise 

To  Him  at  whose  command 

I  beautify  the  land. 
Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 


Thb  Cosnbcticut  VallbtFarjixb.— We  intend- 
ed to  have  called  attention  to  the  May  number  of 
this  excellent  paper  before.  It  is  published  at 
Springfield  by  S.  Bowles  &  Co.,  and  edited  by 
ProfesttMT  J.  A.  Nash.  The  fanners,  and  indeed, 
men  of  every  occupation,  will  find  the  dmnecHaU 
Valley Farmernoi  only  an  instructive,  but  an 
interesting  paper.  Prof.  Nash  gives  it  much  of 
his  own  earnest  spirit,  while  his  teachings  are 
sound  and  valuable  for  all.  The  people  of  the 
Valley  not  only,  but  over  the  broad  land,  would 
be  benefited  by  a  perusal  of  its  pages. 
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THE  ABHT07W0&K8. 

In  the  Buminer  of  1770  this  whole  seotioii  of 
conntTf  was  Titited  by  anextraordinaTy  calatatty, 
such  an  one  as  this  country  never  experienced  h^ 
fore  or  sinoe,  beyond  what  I  shall  here  specify. 
It  was  an  army  of  wonns,  which  extendea  from 
Lancaster,  N.H.,  to  Northfield,  Mass.  They  began 
to  appear  the  latter  part  of  July,  1770,  and  con- 


in- 
Ar- 


tinaed  their  ravages  until  September.  The 
habitants  denominated  them  the  *' Northern 
my,''  as  they  seemed  to  advance  from  the  north 
or  northwest,  and  to  pass  east  and  south,  although 
I  did  not  leam  that  they^  ever  passed  the  hi^h 
land  between  the  Connecticut  ana  Merrimack  nv- 
era.  Th^  were  altogether  innumerable  for  mul- 
titude. Dr.  Bttrt<m,  of  Thetford,  Vt.,  told  me  bo 
had  seen  whole  pastures  so  coveied  that  he  could 
not  put  his  finger  down  upon  a  single  spot  with- 
out placing  it  upon  a  worm.  He  saia  he  had 
ieen  more  than  ten  bushels  in  a  heap.  They  were 
unlike  anything  the  present  generation  had  ever 
seen.  There  was  a  Btri|>9  upon  their  backs  like 
black  velvet ;  on  dther  side  a  yellow  stripe  from 
end  to  end ;  and  the  rest  of  the  body  was  brown 
They  were  sometimes  seen  not  lareer  than  a  pin : 
but  in  their  maturity  thev  were  as  K>ng  as  a  man's 
finger,  and  proportionably  large  in  circumference. 
They  appealed  to  be  in  great  hastb,  except  when 
they  halted  to  inocure  food.  They  filled  the  hous- 
es of  the  inhabitants  and  entered  their  kn^idine- 
tronghs,  as  did  the  frogs  of  Egypt.  They  would 
go  up  the  sides  of  the  nouse,  and  cover  it  in  such 
a  compact  column  that  nothing  of  the  boards  or 
shingles  could  be  seen!  They  did  not  take  hold 
of  the  pumpkin  vine,  peas,  potatoes  or  flax ;  but 
wheat  and  com  disappeared  before  as  by  magic. 
They  would  climb  up  the  stalks  of  wheat,  out  off 
the  stalks  just  before  the  head,  and  almost  as  soon 
as  the  head  had  fallen  to  the  ground  it  was  de- 
voured. To  prevent  thir  the  men  would  "draw 
the  rope,*'  as  they  termed  it ;  that,  is  two  men 
would  teke  a  rope,  and  pulling  from  each  other 
until  it  was  nearly  straignteneO,  they  would  then 
pass  through  their  wheat  fields,  brush  off  the 
worms  from  the  stalks,  and  by  perpetual  action 
they  retarded  the  destruction  of  tneir  wheat ;  but 
it  was  doomed  finally  to  extinction. 

There  were  fields  of  corn  on  the  meadows  in 
Haverhill  and  Newbury  standing  so  thick,  large 
and  taU,  that  in  some  instanoes  it  was  diflfeolt  to 
see  a  man  standing  more  than  one  rod  in  the  field 
from  the  outermost  row  But  in  ten  days  from 
the  first  appearing  of  the  "Northern  Armv," 
nothing  remained  of  this  com  but  the  bare  stalLs ! 
Every  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  protect  their  fields  of  com,  but  all  in 
vain.-  Tnev  dur  trenches  around  their  fields  a 
foot  anda  naif  deep,  hoping  this  micht  prove  a 
defence ;  but  theditohee  were  soon  Med,  and  the 
millions  that  were  in  their  rear  went  over  on  the 
backs  of  their  fellows  in  the  trench,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  interdicted  food. 

About  the  first  of  September,  the  worm  sndden- 
ly  disappeared;  and  wbera  tbey  terminated  their 
earthly  career  is  unknown,  for  not  the  carcass  of 
a  worm  was  seen.  In  just  eleven  years  afterward, 
in  1781,  the  same  kind  of  worm  made  its  appear- 
ance attin,  and  the  feall  of  the  people  were  much 
excited;  but  they  wece  comparatively  few  in  num- 
bev,  and  no  one  of  the  kufi  has  ever  been  seen 
ttnoe 


This  visitation,  whidi  deatreyed  the  principal 
gtaios  for  that  year,  was  felt  severely  by  all  the 
settlem^ts;  for  itnotonlv  cat  off  their  bfead- 
stufis,  but  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  makii^ 
their  pork  to  a  jKreat  degree,  and  reduced  the.qoan* 
tity  or  fodder  for  their  cattle.  The  settlem'ente  at 
Haverhill  and  Newbury  did  not  feel  this  calamity 
quite  so  much  as  those  infant  settlemeate  in  the 
towns  north  and  south  of  them.  They  had  been 
longer  in  their  settlements,  had  some  old  stock  of 
provisions  on  hand,  and  had  the  means  to  pnooure 
supplies  from  Chariestown,  or  by  the .  wa^  of 
Gharleatown.  Jonathan  Tvler,  of  I^rmont,  re- 
lated tome  that  that  setUements in  that  town 
were  lef^  without  means  of  sufasistenoe  from  their 
own  farms.  His  father  drew  hav  on  a  handnsled 
upon  the  ice  from  the  Kraat  Ox-bow  in  Newbuj^ 
to  support  his  cow  the  following  winter.  And  had 
it  not  been  for  two  sources  opened  for  their  sup- 
port, they  must  have  deserted  the  town.  One 
was  the  extraordinary  crop  of  pumpkins  in  Hav- 
erhill and  Newbury.  The  com  oeing  cut  off  and 
the  pumpkins  remaining  untouched  by  the  North- 
era  Army,  they  grew  astonishingly  and  aeemed 
to  cover  the  whole  nround  where  the  corn  had 
stood,  and  the  yield  was  great.  The  people  of 
Haverhill  and  Newbury  gave  the  settlen  of  Pier^ 
mont  the  privilege  of  carrying  away  gratis  as 
many  pumpkins  as  they  would.  They  went  up, 
made  a  kind  of  raft,  and  transported  them  by  wa- 
ter to  Piermont.  The  raft  was  amplyan  inclosed 
space  made  by  four  timbers  within  which  the 
pumpkins  floated  on  the  water.  It  was  towed  by 
men  in  a  skiff. 

Another  source  of  sup|Mrt  was  open  to  them  in 
the  itwniAnaft  numbcr  of^pigeons  which  Providence 
sent  them  immediately  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  Norihern  Army.  Nothing  could  equal  their 
number,  unless  it  was  the  worms  that  had  preoed-» 
ed  them.  The  Tylers  of  Piermont, Daniel,  David 
and  Jonathan,  commenced  taking  pigeons  on  the 
meadow  west  of  Haverhill  Comer,  and  in  the 
space  of  ten  davs  they  had  taken  more  than  four 
hundred  dozen !  They  carried  them  to  Piermonts 
and  made  "a  bee"  for  picking  pigeona;  and  two 
or  three  times  a  week  the  peo]pe  of  Haverhill  were 
invited  down  to  Mr.  Tyler's  to  pick  pgeons. — 
Those  who  went  had  the  bodies  of  all  they  pi^ed, 
the  TjUn  having  the  fisatbera;  and  they  made, 
says  Jonathan  Tyler,  "four  decent  bed$  of  those 
feathetB."  The  bodies  of  these  pigsons,  when 
dressed,  dried  and  preserved  for  the  winter,  were 
very  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  proved  a  g^ood 
substitute  for  other  meats.— JPMOcr'«  Misi^fy  rf 
Coos, 


A  HORSE'S  FOOT. 
Thefootof  ahorseisoneofthemoatingeiuons 
and  angular  pieces  of  mechawwn  in  the  animal 
stracture,  ana  scarcely  yielding  to  any  in  re^pilar* 
ity,  and  in  complexity  of  partm>And  simplicity  of 
design.  The  hoof  contains  series  of  vertical  and 
thin  laminsQ  of  bora,  so  numerous  as  to  amoimt  < 
to  about  500,  and  forming  a  cmpleto  lining  to  it. 
Into  this  are  fitted  as  many  laminas  belon^mc  to 
the  coffin  bone ;  whieh  sets  are  elastio  and  adhe- 
rent. The  edge  of  a  quire  of  paper,  inierted 
leaf  by  leaf  into  another,  will  oonvey  a  sufficient 
idea  of  this  arrangement.  Thus  the  weight  of 
the  animal  is  supported  fay  as  many  elastic  springs 
astherearelaaiuMekiaU  thefoet,  amocoati^gto 
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about  four  thouaiid,  dtrtributed  in  the  most  se- 
cure maimer,  dnoe  ffnxr  spxinc  is  acted  upon  in 
an  oblique  frectioD.  Siach  ie  tne  oontrivance  for 
the  nfetj  of  an  animai  dcfltined  to  carry  greater 
v^hts  than  that  of  its  own  bodj,  and  to  carry 
those,  also,  under  the  hazard  of  heavy  shocks. — 
MacatUoch,    

HOVET  IRES. 

The  Albany  CuhivatorhasiM  interesting  article 
on  honey  bees,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
professor,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 


^  ny,  nearly  everybody  supposes  that  the  bee 
culls  honey  from  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  simply 
carries  it  to  his  cell  in  the  hive.  This  is  not 
correct.  The  nectar  he  collects  from  the  flower, 
is  ft  portion  of  its  food  or  drink ;  the  hone^  it 
deposits  in  its  cell  is  a  secretion  from  its  meUific, 
or  honey  secreting  elands,  (analogous  to  the 
milk  secretmg  glands  of  the  cow  and  other 
animals.)  If  they  were  the  mere  collectors  and 
transportcn  of  hovey  from  the  flowers  to  tlM^ 
honey  comb,  then  we  dionld  h«fe  the  comb  fre- 
quently filled  with  molasses,  and  whenever  the 
bees  have  fed  at  a  molasws  hogshead.  The  honey 
bag  in  the  bee  performs  the  same  fanctions  as 
the  cow's  bag  or  udder ;  merely  receives  the  honey 
from  the  secreting  glands,  and  retains  it  until  a 
proper  opportuni^  presents  for  its  being  deposited 
in  its  appropriate  storehouse,  the  honey  comb. 

Anotner  error  is,  that  the  bee  collects  pollcii 
from  the  flowers  accidentally  while  it  is  in  search 
of  honey.  Quite  the  contraiy  is  tbe  fast.  When 
in  scarcn  of  nectar,  or  honey,  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  the  bee  does  not  collect  pollen^ '  It  goes  in 
,  Bsarch  of  pollen  specially,  and  also  fbr  nectar. — 
When  the  poUon  of  the  flower  is  ripe,  and  fit  for 
the  use  of  the  bee,  there  is  no  nectar ;  when  there 
is  nectar,  there  is  no  pollen  fit  for  use  in  the 
flower.  It  is  generally  supposed,  also,  that  the 
bee  constructs  the  wax,  from  which  its  comb  is 
made,  from  such  v(^tablo  substances.  This  is 
likewise  an  error.  The  wax  is  a  secretion  from 
its  body,  as  the  honey  is;  and  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  small  scales  or  flakes,  under  the  rings 
of  the  belly,  and  Is  taken  thence  by  other  bees, 
rendered  plastic  by  mixture  of  the  bee's  mouth, 
and  laid  on  the  walls  of  the  cell,  with  the  tongue, 
nuch  in  the  veay  a  plasterer  uses  his  trowel.'* 


from  10  to  80  curculios,  which  were  destroyed. 
Findii^  that  my  sheeting  mildewed  when  on  the 
nound,  I  suspended  eaich  sheet  to  a  branch  on 
uie  tree,  so  as  to  dry.  When  returning  to  shake 
the  trees,  I  found  that  not  a  single  curculio  could 
be  obtamed  from  a  tree  on  which  a  i^t  had  beeq 
suspended.  I  removed  the  sheets  from  tree  to 
tree  with  the  same  result — ^no  injury  was  done  to 
the  fruit  on  any  tree  from  which  the  Sheet  was 
suspended. 

The  coming  season  I  shall  suspend  one  piece  or 
more,  (varying  according  to  the  sise  of  the  tree,) 
of  about  one  yard,  painted  vHiiite,  made  fast  to 
two  small  pieces  or  wood,  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  top  stick  to  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
shall  suspend  these  on  the  west  side  of  each  tree. 
Should  tne  tree  be  laijge,  I  should  recommend  ad- 
ding two  or  more  additional  dieets."  • 


TCiymuch  i 

AHBW  EEMBI9  FOR  THE  OTBOTTIIO. 

Mr.  A.  Robinet,  of  Bedford,  Cuyahoga  county, 
Ohio,  commumcatee  the  following  to  the  Cln- 
ttnnati  Horticultural  Society,  nM  the  result  of  an 
experiment  of  one  season,  but  needine  farther 
trial  to  confirm  its  value.  We  have  little  faith 
that  it  will  be  found  e£^tive,  but  as  it  is  easily 
tried,  we  vrill  givtf  it  a  place.— OAie  Cultivator, 

^  *<Last  spring  1  determined  to  save  mj  plums  if 
pooBihle,  and  aoooxdin^y  provided  myself  with  two 
wooden  bows  bent  by  a  smaU  cord  faatened  to  each 
end  so  as  to  form  a  semi-drole  of  such  flise  that 
when  the  two  were  phioed  together,  a  perfect  cir- 
cle was  made  about  7  or  8  net  in  diameter;  the 
intermediate  space  of  each  semi-circle  was  •  filled 
with  sheeting.  These  I  at  regular  intervals  placed 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  and  sho^  the 
trees  so  as  to  bring  dovm  usuaUy  at  each  shaking 


SALT  TOTTfi  STOCK. 

Most  persons,  probably,  are  aware  of  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  salt  upon  the  human  system.  By  the 
ancients,  salt  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
every  one  has  doubtless  noticed  how  extremely  in- 
sipid meat  and  vegetables  are  when  cooked  with- 
out it,  or  vrith  only  an  insufficient  supply.  Hors- 
es, cattle  and  sheep,  in  short  all  domestic  animals, 
should  be  regularly  supplied  vrith  it  at  all  seasons. 
The  liberal  use  of  this  mineral  improyes  their  con- 
dition And  promotes  their  health,  and  when  they 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  partaking  of  it  freely, 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
taking  too  much. 

Salt  promotes  digestion,  and  destroys  or  dis- 
lodges worms,  which  at  certain  seasons  effect  a 
lodgment  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal. 
We  have,  most  of  us,  probably  vritneesed  with 
what  aridity  vrild,  and  undomesticated  animals 
seek  nt  certain  times  the  creeks  and  estuaries 
which  indent  the  shores  of  the  ocean — the  "salt 
lakes,"  and  what  long  journeys,  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties they  voluntarily  encounter  to  reach  them. 
This  is  the  result  of  pure  instinct;  it  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  mere  caprice,  as  some  have  imag- 
ined. 

Horses,  sheepj  neat  cattle  and  swine  are  all 
equally  eager  for.  this  sanatory  and  invigorating 
substance,  and  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  healthy 
and  thriving  condition  vrithout  it.  Tfa»  former, 
it  has  been  remarked,  when  liberally  supplied  with 
salt,  are  seldom  afflicted  by  the  "bote,"  or  with 
that  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  disease^  tbe  cholic. 
In  salting  sheep,  especially  during  the  vernal 
months,when  the  green,  sucoolent  and  highly  ftr- 
mentaUe  matter  of  which  they  partake  has  a  ten- 
dency to  create  stomachic  derangements,  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  a  shed  erected,  and 
fitted  vrith  A  range  of  boxes,  in  which  a  supply 
of  salt  can  be  eouBtanUy  kept,  aod  to  which  tbe 
animals,' atlUl  tnnes,  can  have  free  and  unre* 
strained  access.  A  mixture  of  one  part  salt  to  two 
or  three  parts  of  wood  ashes,may  alsobe  deporited 
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in  some  of  the  boxes.  Hbm  mixture  poflsessee 
highly  sam&tory  properties,  and  should  be  provid- 
ed for  all  animals,  particularly  when  first  sent  to 
pasture.  They  soon  acquire  a  relish  for  it,  and 
partake  of  it  with  great  avidity. 

Salt  is  also  a  valuable  article  in  compost.  Ac- 
cording to  GxTTHBSST  Johnson's  statement,  it  is 
now  extensively  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  far- 
mers of  Great  Britain,  and  has  been  found  singu- 
larly beneficial,  particukrly.on  light  soils.  The 
<<squash-vine  destroyer,"  he  says,  is  eanly  pre- 
yentedfrom  committing  its  depredations  by  the 
application  of  brine,  which  is  also  a  preventive  of 
aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  so  frequently  lay 
waste  the  turnip  aad  cabbage  yards.  But  it 
should  here  be  observed,  that  the  direct  applica^ 
tion  of  very  strong  brine  will  prove  fatal  to  the 
plants,  and  that  it  should  be*  used  fot  this  pur- 
pose only  in  a  weak  state.  By  pouring  it  around 
the  roots,  it  will  tend  to  dislodge  worms  and  oth- 
er insect  depredators. 


HEW  PLAVTS. 


Gonsideiable  attention,  yet  much  less  than  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands,  has  been  lately 
devoted  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  seeds  into 
this  country.  We  have  now  within  the  limits  of 
our  government,  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for 
many  articles  which,  by  judicious  cultivation, 
misht  readily  besupi^ied  from  our  own  resources ; 
ana  many  other  articles  which  have  long  been 
raised  here,  are  susoeptible  of  a  great  improve- 
ment in  their  cul tivation  and  preparation  for  mar- 
ket. Something  has  been  done  by  the  NatbnU 
Institute,  something  by  the  local  agricultural  so- 
cieties, and  somethmg  by  enterprising  and  liberal 
floaman,  who  have  brought  home  the  seeds,  and 
fdants,  and  animals  of  other  countries,  and  added 
new  products  to  our  ovm.  Some  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  country  originated  from  seeds 
which  were  brought  here  as  an  experiment,  or  by 
acoident ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles which  enter  lai^y  into  consumption  with 
us,  there  is  comparatively  few  which  might  not, 
with  j^roper  care,  be  raised  within  some  part  of 
our  widely  extended  boundaries. 

Indigo  and  madder  are  two  articles  for  which 
very  large  sums  are  sent  from  this  country.-— 
Both  might  be  profitably  raised  here.  Indigo  was 
once  extensively  raiseain  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  adaptation  oi  our  soil  and  climate  to  the 
production  of  madder  has  been  repeatedljr  proved. 
Ayory  interesting,  and  we  belieye  satisractory, 
expenmmt,  has  w&d.  tried  in  the  raising  of  tea. 
£»wllent  wine  has  been  produced  in  the  Western 
Sutes,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern,  and  it  is 
said  that  we  have  regions  as  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  as  any  in  France  or  Italy. 
The^  substitution  of  fi^ht  wines  for  the  distilled 

Siritsof  home  production  would  prove  of  no  dis- 
[yanta^  to  the  oaoae  of  temperance.  We  be- 
lieye it  18  a  well-attested  fiict,  that  intoxication  is 
rarely  witnessed  in  wine-growins  regions.  The 
cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  will  receive  an  im- 
pulse from  the  new  process  which  is  exciting  so 


much  attention.  New  kinds  of  fmit,  and  new 
varieties  of  those  already  cultivated  here,  might 
be  inCrodued  with  great  advantage. 

More  attenticm  has  been  given  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  breeds  of  animals  ^an  to  seeds 
and  plants.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  im- 
provement of  nearly  eveiy  kind  of  domestic  ani- 
mal— ^horses,  cows,  oxen,  boss,  sheep ;  but  the  in- 
troduction of  new  species  of  animals  has  not  re- 
ceived so  much  consideration.  A  discusnon  has 
indeed  been  raised  upon  the  practicability  of  in- 
troducing the  camel  for  the  overland  journey  to 
the  Pacific,  and  something;  has  been  said  of  at* 
temnting  to  domesticate  tiie  bis>n.  The  latter, 
we  nave  little  doubt,  would  be  successful,  and 
very  beneficial ;  the  former  appears  to  be  rather 
chimerical.  Yet  we  vdll  not  undertake  to  say 
that  the  camel,  or  even  the  elephant,  might  not 
be  employed  with  advantage  in  some  part  of  the 
country.  At  least,  we  shall  never  know  till  w^ 
try. — Providence  Journal, 

For  the  New  Eti£land  Farmer, 

PROTECTKUr  FOR  FRUIT  TREES  IN 
WINTER. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^In  answer  to  an  inquiiy  in 
your  last  week's  paper,  whether  trial  had  been 
made  by  any  one  in  protecting  the  peach,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  have  triedit  with  complete 
success.  I  nave  peach  trees  in  their  fiifth  year, 
which  bave  never  suffered  in  the  least  from  the 
coldest  weather.  This  place  is  situated  one  de- 
gree north  of  Portland  in  the  White  Mountain  re- 
gion, about  700  feet  above  tide  water.  The  prev- 
alent idea  that  extreme  cold  alone  will  kill  the 
peach,  I  believe  must  be  abandoned ;  or  rather, 
the  idea  that  when  the  thermometer  is  12^  below 
zero  it  is  fatal ;  I  have  contended  for  several  years, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  extreme  cold  as  the 
strong  winds,  pelting  sleet  and  snow,  and  sudden 
ohanses  of  temperature,  that  afieot  the  peach.  We 
had  tne  thermometer  once  last  winter  at  34^,  and 
at  several  times  from  12^  down  to  that  extreme 
degree  of  cold,  and  yet  our  poach  trees  that  were 
protected  by  matting  or  fir  boughs  were  not  ix\jur6d 
at  all. 

My  practice  is  thb.  Late  in  the  ML,  I  draw 
the  limbs  of  the  tree  together  and  put  round  some 
matting,  a  sinj^le  fold  will  answer,  drive  a  stake 
down  by  the  side  of  the  tree  and  fasten  the  tree  to 
it.  One  man  can  protect  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred trees  in  a  day ;  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
unwrap  them  too  early  in  springs  so,  as  to  expose 
the  fruit  buds  to  the  late  frosts. 

I  also  protected  a  locust  tree  in  the  same  way, 
simply  by  lashing  a  few  fir  boughs  to  the  north- 
w^t  side  of  the  tree.  It  now  looks  as  bright  as 
if  it  were  growing  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  peaches  cannot  bo 
raised  in  any  pa|^6f  Maine  simnly  by  protecting 
them  in  this  vray.  It  may  not  be  known,  to  all  of 
your  readers  that  although  we  live  so  fiir  to  the  « 
North,  the  eround  is  rarely  frosen  to  any  extent, 
in  winter.  The  early  snows  prevent  this,  so  that 
it  is  only  the  tops  of  such  trees  that  need  spemal 
protection.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  cultivation 
of  the  peach  in  this  State  without  some  kind  of 
protection ;  they  may  surviye  one,  two,  or  even 
three  winters  should  they  be  mild,  but  tiie  Iborth 
may  kill  them  all  down. 
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I  can  see  no  reason  wb  j  the  tender  Tarieties  of 
dwarf  pears  and  plums  may  not  be  protected  in 
the  same  way,  and  thus  largely  increase  our  lux- 
uries. A  little  pains  must  be  taken  even  with  the 
apple  tree  to  make  it  flourish.  £  have  known  ]3er- 
sons  object  to  onltiyating  the  Isabella  grape,  sim- 
ply because  they  were  told  that  the  vines  must  be 
protected  through  the  winter;  such  a  person 
ought  not  to  possess  many  comforts. 

^  ^^  -^  N.  T.  True. 

Bethel,  Me.,  May  27, 1B54. 

RsMASKB. — We  thank  Mr.  Tbub,  and  ^^Blvthb- 
WOOD,"  for  their  prompt,  interesting  and  yalua* 
ble  replies  to  our  queries  about  protecting  peach 
trees.  We  have  often  thought  of  tzying  the  ex- 
periment with  matting,  but  never  found  the  con- 
venieni  opportunity.  These  letters  show  strongly 
the  importance  of  a  free  interchange  of  facts  and 
opinions  through  the  columns  of  an  agricultural 
newspaper. 

POST  70&  7EH0E8. 

Mr.  Frrab  : — ^Where  it  is  neoesaary,  as  it  gen- 
erally is,  to  erect  farm  fences  with  posts,  it  is  a 
niatter  of  some  importance  to  secure  such  materi- 
als as  will  be  most  durable.  Oak,  ash,  chestnut, 
and  cedar,  are  used  in  different  States,  and  all, 
perhaps,  have  a  higher  degree  of  value  thai^other 
kinds  of  native  wood .  Yet  the  natural  durability, 
or  power  of  resisting  decomposition,  which  these 
woods  possess,  may  be  very  materially  increased 
by  art.  The  practice  of  setting  post  in  a  reversed 
position,  or  with  the  tops  in  a  airection  contrary 
to  that  of  growth,  is  highly  recommended  by  some 
writers,  and  in  many  cases  where  the  experiment 
has  been  made,  its  result  appears  very  strongly  to 
favor  the  theory  uponwhicn  it  is  predicated.  Still 
we  are  in  possession  of  no  reliable  data  which  can 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  authorityfor  an  unquali- 
fied recommendation  of  the  usage,  and  must  await 
father  developments,  ere  we  accord  to  it  the  impor- 
tance which  its  numerous,  and  in  many  instances 
intelligent  advocates,  assume  for  it. 

But  there  can  remain  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
anv  person,  tolerably  well  informed  on  scientific 
subjects,  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
durability  of  wood,  when  placed  beneath  the  soil, 
can  be  increased  ecanotmcaUy,  Nature  herself 
teaches  us  this  fact.  If,  for  instance,  we  desire  to 
secure  the  durability  of  a  fence  post,  we  know 
that  charring  the  portion  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  soil,  willenable  it  to  resist  decay.  Charcoal, 
we  have  all  of  us  seen,  is  almost  indestructible 
when  inhumed  in  wet  or  moist  situations ;  and 
hence,  if  we  create  a  coat  of  this  substanoe  around 
the  sides,  and  over  the  lower  end  of  a  post,  we  inr 
fer  that  it  will  net  speedily  decay,  or  rot.  Per- 
haps of  all  methods  of  resisting  this  oontingency 
*  —always  unpleasant,  and  often  expensive  to  the 
&rmer,  charring,  is  alone  the  most  economical  and 
effectual.  Poets  that  rarely  last  more  than  eight 
or  ten  years,  ma^  thus  be  made  to  endure  twenty 
or  thirty.  This  is  not  mere  theoretical  assertion ; 
it  has  men  actually  and  repeatedly  demonstrated 
by  experiment,  and  its  truth  could  be  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  hundreds.  Kyaniring,  or  the 
process  of  first  exiumstmg  the  air  in  the  pores  of 
wood,  and  then  filling  them  with  some  mineral  so- 


lution, is  another  method ;  but  this  is  too  expen- 
sive for  most  farmers.  The  wood  so  prepared, 
however,  becomes  almost  as  hard  and  indestructi- 
ble as  iron,  resists  friction^  and  is  applied  to  uses 
where  all  the  strength  and  impermeability,  as  well 
as  riddity  of  iron,  is  required.  In  a  long  run,  it 
wouM,  no  doubt,  richly  remunerate  one  for  the 
expense,  but  at  present  it  can  onlv  be  made  avail- 
able on  works  wnere  large  capitals  are  employed. 
The  abundance  of  acid  contained  in  the  sap,  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  rot.  Hence  the 
steeping  of  it  in  solutions  of  potash  ,lime,or  in  strong 
ley,  tends  to  promote  its  durabilit^,as  the  alkake- 
cent  liquid  decoys  the  acid,  and  frees  the  wood 
from  its  action. — Germantown  Telegraph, 

We  copy  the  above  for  the  purpose  of  endorsing 
its  truths  and  objecting  to  such  portions  of  the 
article  as  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  charring  of  a 
portion  of  the  posts  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground, 
materially  increases  their  durability,  as  the  anti- 
septic property  of  the  charcoal  formed  must  have 
such  an  enect.  It  is  also  true  that  reversing  the 
poets  relatively  to  the  position  of  their  growth 
will  cause  them  to  last  for  a  greater  length  of 
time.  • 

When  the  lower  or  butt  end  of  a  \ox  is  placed 
in  water,  the  water  will  rise  in  the  capiuary  tubes, 
and  thus,  by  the  combined  effects  of  moisture  and 
atmosphere,  decay  wiU  ensue.  When  the  position, 
however,  of  the  log  is  reversed,  and  the  upper 
end  placed  downward,  the  water  will  not  rise,  and 
hence  the  conditions  for  decay  are  not  so  r«idily 
present. 

We  should,  however,  differ  widely  from  the 
writer  of  that  article  in  his  assertion  that  the  in* 
troduction  of  salts,  proper  for  the  preservation  of 
wood  ia  too  expensive  for  tbe  use  of  the  farmer ; 
for  many  salts  may  be  used  with  great  profit,  lu  i«  • 
terially  mcreanne  the  durability  of  the  wood. 

The  cause  of  the  decay  of  wood  is  principally 
due  to  the  presence  of  v^table  albumen,  and  if 
this  be  coagulated  by  the  use  of  such  mineral  suits 
as  will  render  it  insoluble,  the  ordinary  conditions 
for  decay  will  be  arrested ;  thus,  in  a  nogshead  or 
or  tub  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  oorrosive  sub* 
limate,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  posts 
may  be  immersed  to  the  depth  intended  for  inser- 
tion in  the  ground,  and  the  vegetable  albumen 
contained  in  the  capiUarr  tubes  of  the  wood  will 
be  coagulated  ana  rendered  indestructible,  and 
that  too  without  material  cost. 

The  most  eifootive  of  these  substances  is  cor* 
rodve  sublimate,  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Kyan, 
of  England,  the  inventer  of  the  Kyanizing  pro- 


Some  of  the  sleepers  of  the  Amboy  railroad 
were  Kyanised,  and  after  having  been  in  use  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  are  stiU  perfeoti  v  sound, 
while  those  not  so  treated,  have  required  renew- 
al. 

In  the  Woolwidh'dodkyavd,  in  England,  a  num- 
ber of  posts  were  Kyambedmore  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  stall  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  while  those  not  so  treated 
have  reauired  frequent  renewal. 

The  chief  deeay  of  posts  ocours  at  the  immedi- 
ate sur&ce  of  the  ground,  where  moisture  and  air 
more  firequentiy  meet  and  exercise  their  combined 
influence.  A  h^e  bored  in  a  post  immediately 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  small  por^ 
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tion  of  corrosive  sublimate  throw  in  this  hole,  and 
then  closed  by  a  tarred  plug,  tightly  driveH  in, 
will  preserve  the  post  for  a  long  time  from  decay. 
This  hole  should  reach  from  the  outside  to  the 
centre,  and  the  slow  solution  of  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate from  the  slight  amount  of  moisture  sus- 
tained in  the  post,  and  renewed  there  by  natural 
causes,  will  disseminate  it  througout  the  portion 
most  likely  to  decay. 

We  cannot  agree  vdth  the  writer  that  the  al- 
kalies will  preserve  wood.  It  is  true  that  small 
portions  of  lime  may  be  used,  because  it  is  soon 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  by  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  loses  its  causti- 
city ;  but  soda,  potash,  and  the  other  alkalies  will 
decompose  wooaj  fibre  very  rapidly,  even  after 
becoming  carbonates.  If  the  amount  used  .would 
only  be  sufficient  to  nentralue  acids  in  the  wood, 
forming  soluble  salts  with  such  adds,  and  then 
passing  away  by  solution,  the  effect  might  not  be 
so  deleterious ;  but  the  slightest  excess  of  alkali 
00  applied  would  materially  accelerate  the  depom- 
position  of  the  work. — Working* Fanner. 


WHAT  TIKE  SHAIiL  WE  CITT  TIHBEE  t 

Never  in  winter^  bui  always  in  summer.  It 
should  be  cut  during  the  most  rapid  season  of 
growth,  and  while  that  season  is  drawing  towards 
a  close.  The  same  rule  should  be  followed  that 
skilful  nurserymen  observe  in  performing  the 
operation  of  budding-«-that  is,  just  as  the  termi* 
nal  bud  on  each  branch  begins  to  form — as  soon 
as  it  is  first  evident  thai  the  growth  of  the  branch 
is  about  to  terminate,  but  is  still  in  active  progress. 
Experienced  tree-propagators  have  found  that 
much  earlier  than  this,  the  juices  of  the  tree  are 
in  too  thin  or  liquid  a  state  to  form  a  good  ad- 
hesion between  the  bud  and  the  peeled  surface. — 
From  the  moment  that  the  bark  separates  freely 
from  the  wood,  these  juices  continue  to  thicken, 
until  growth  ceases  altogether  and  the  new  wood 
is  completely  formed  ;  and  when  this  new  wood  is 
in  the  state  of  a  thick  paste  or  cement,  then  is 
the  time  that  the  bad  wiU  adhere  most  perfectly. 
This  is  the  period  when  the  bark  may  be  peeled 
from  a  tree  without  destroying  its  vitality.  And 
this  is  the  time  for  catting  timber.  Early  in 
spring,  the  tree  is  full  of  sap,  which  is  little  else 
tban  pure  vrater,  and  which  has  been  eradqaUy 
accumulating  through  winter  by  the  sKsorption 
of  the  roots,  with  no  outlet  for  its  escape,  as  there 
is  in  summer  through  myriads  of  leaves.  While 
the  tree  is  thus  re]^ete  with  water,  it  is  in  the 
worst  condition  to  be  cut.  Bat  towards  mid^ 
summer,  when  a  portion  of  this  water  has  passed 
off  through  the  leaves,  and  the  rest  has  been 
much  thickened  by  oonvenion  into  material  for 
wood,  the  oa«e  is  very  different ;  fi>r  while  the 
wateiy  sap  promotes  only  decay,  the  thickened 
juices  soon  ary  and  har&n,  and  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  the  wood. 

Wo  have  recently  been  furnished  with  a  nnmber 
of  facts,  in  oortoDoration  of  tiiis  opinion,  by 
Isaac  Hathaway,  of  Sardungton,  Ontario  county, 
N.  T.,  an  old  and  enterprisiaff  settler,  a  close  and 
extensive  observer,  and  who  uis  had  much  ex- 
perience  in  oonnexioa  witii  saw-mills  and  timber 
erections.  All  his  observations  tend  to  show  the 
great  difference  between  winter  and  summer  cut 
timber,  and  induce  him  to  think  that,  cut  at  the 


best  period,  it  will  hnt  vnder  tiM  avsenin  of 
circumstances  three  times  as  long  as  when  Mad 
in  winter.  In  one  instance,  a  ftnoe,  consisting  of 
winter-oat  materials,  a  part  split  into  rails,  and 
a  portion  in  round  poles,  of  beech,  maple,  iron- 
wood,  base-wood,  &c.,  had  completely  decayed  in 
fifteen  years,  and  none  of  it  was  even  fit  for  fire- 
wood. In  another  case,  a  quantity  of  bass-wood 
rails  were  cut  in  summer,  and  split  from  the 
brown  or  heart  portion  of  the  tree.  This  was 
done  about  fifty  years  ago ;  thirty  years  after- 
wards the  fence  vras .  quite  sound,  and  even  now 
some  of  the  same  rails  remain  undecayed,  although 
much  worn  away  by  the  weather.  Winter  saw- 
logs,  left  over  one  summer  at  the  miU,  are  usually 
much  decayed  for  several  inches  towards  the 
interior ;  summer-cut  Iom,  which  have  lain  a  like 
period,  are  always  sound.  He  has  cut  hickory 
for  axe-helves ;  if  done  in  winter,  decay  soon 
commences,  and  the  worm  whidi  loves  this  wood, 
often  wholly  destroys  its  value.  Summer-cut,  he 
has  never  known  it  to  be  attacked  by  the  insect, 
and  indeed  it  seems  too  hard  for  them  to  penetrate. 
He  had  occamon  to  examine  several  old  frames  of 
buildiujgs,  and  in  every  instance  where  the  period 
of  cutting  could  be  determined,  the  same  striking 
diffBreUce  in  darabiUity  was  ocmspicuous. 

He  related  several  experiments  on  the  durability 
of  posts,  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  repetition. — 
In  a  giavelly  soil,  where  the  water  never  remains, 
a  stone  bottom  a  few  inches  thick  was  laid  in  the 
post-bile,  on  which  the  poet  was  set,  and  was 
thsa  surrounded  with  stone  doseW  rammed  in  on 
every  side.  Ab  a  consequence,  the  vrater  never 
remains  long  enough  in  contact  with  the  post  to 
soak  its  interior,  as  would  be  the  cose  if  damp 
earth  passed  its  outer  surfiMe.  Such  posts  oon- 
sequentiy  ffive  promise  of  remaining  sound,  after 
some  years^  trial,  at  least  twice  the  period  of  thoM 
simply  packed  in  earth.  He  aloo  iuids  that  posts 
of  what  is  termed  the  white  oedar  in  western 
New-York,  (the  American  abor-vitee)  lost  much 
longer  when  set  green  with  the  bark  on,  than  if 
sawed  and  seasoned,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
protection  affi>rded  by  the  durable  bark,  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  rain  and  drouth,  and  the  air 
and  weather  generally.* 

Now  that  the  season  is  approaching,  best 
adapted  for  timber-cutting,  as  indicated  in  the 
preoeding  remarks,  we  hope  those  interested  will 
at  least  satisfy  themselves  on  the  subject  by  a  fiur 
and  careful  tnal. -^Country  Qenileman. 


*  la  ordinaiy  iattAoeeB,  liowefw,  abore  groqod,  Ui«  bark  hj 
preyenUng  aeaaonbig,  onlj  aooderatei  dec&jr: 


avACK  VESicnrES. 

We  unhesitatingly  condemn  aa  injurioasi  nin0 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousandtiis  of  al}  the 
patent  medicines,  imxtaxee  and  salves,  and  washes 
which  are  ia  use.  In  this  country  alone,  more 
ihan  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars!  ore  every 
year  paid  for  those  nostrums,  which  are  far  worse 
than  useless.  While  dome  of  them  may  remove 
or  modify  one  diselMe,'  they  are  sowing  the  fruit- 
ful seeda  of  a  so«re  of  od»ers. 

A  plain  fiiodi)rate  diet  of  mixed  food,  with 
proper  exercise,  js  tli0  best  safi^guaid  against  the 
attacks  of  disease.  Abstineoce  is  generally  the 
best  medicine.    When  tlie  ajt^bdot  hut  become  dis- 
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^    ,  giw.-.ii  tim  to  righi  itoelf,  not  load 

its  weakened  vestieb  with  new  work  in  dij^esting 
and  dispoeing  of  new  materials  which  fumiah  the 
elememts  of  initaliiig  BahelaDeea,  Teq«ini^  med- 
idii60.tD  ramOTe  them  from  the^alem. — Am.  Ag- 
rieukurist. 

EXTRACTS  AHB  TtBPT.TKS. 

Ma.  Editor  :— Permit  me  to  inquire  through 
tb^mediom  of  your  paper  the  heet  mode  of  pre- 
Tenting  the  maggot  from  oitine  onions  1  I  have 
beisn  Yery  much  troubled  with  them  for  two  years 
•past ;  cannot  some  of  your  subscribers  inform  us 
what  will  stop  them  ?  R.  Harrikak. 

/ibmiier,  ifczy  30,1854. 

jajBHARKs.— **J.  M.  T.,"  in  the  Main^  Far- 
tner^  says  the  egg  of  the  onion  maggot  is  de- 
posited in  the  skin  of  the  seed,  and  thftt  by  soak- 
ing  the  seed  in  water,  a  little  warmer  than  blood 
warm,  the  egg*  will  be  destroyed  and  the  crop 
saved;  He  also  recommends  soaking  the  seed  in 
weak  copperas  or  saltpetre  water. 

Daniel  Liohtox,  in  the  MontMy  Fanner  for 
1852,  says  that  sprinkling  the  young  onions  with 
tobacco  water  will  destroy  «he  egg,  whieh  is  de- 
posited on  the  top,  snug  to  the  growing  onion. 
•*n.  S.,"  of  Sagamore  Farm,  Rye,  N.  H.,  sayshe 
trod  the  tobacco  water  after  the  maggot  had  de- 
stroyed a  portion  of  the  crop,  and  completely 
arrested  their  ptt>gre8S. 

WnntS  SHALL  I  FARM  IT  I 

Mb.  Editor  :*-T1iar»  was  an  inquiry  made 
through  your  columns  a .  few  weeks  ago,  where  a 
man  couKI  lay  oat  a  small  aaoant  of  money  in 
a  fonm  in  Massaehusetts  at  the  best  adrantoge, 
say  from  $1000  to  $2500?  Please  answer,  and 
you  will  obll^  many  that  are  now  thinking  of 
jEoing  to  farmug.  »  -  - 

^l^»r<iiar,illfly29,1854. 


B.  8.  B. 


Remarks. — ^We  are  gUd  to  hear  that  many  are 
looking  for  fhrms,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  for 
ns  to  be  able  to  direct  each  and  all  to  that  El  Po- 
t^f>  of  human  aspirations — a  good  farm.  But 
we  are,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  gnawer  the 
question  propounded^  Thin|^are  nearly  equal, 
whether  one  is  located  near  adty  and  a  good 
market  or  vftnote  from  them ;  if  near,  the  first 
cfl^t  of  the  farm  more,  and  taxes  and  living  ev- 
ery way  is  moi99  expensive,  than  if  a  little  remote. 

Tou  moat  inqoire,  and  take  a  stroll  yoarBetflnewed  as  often  as  necessary , 
through  such  tofwns  as  seem  to  oArthe  bestad- 
Tantages. 

CBIBBING. 

.  .Me.  Editor:—!  would  inauure  tbrooch  tout 
invaluable  paper  whether  oribbing  (so  called  uom 
their  gnawuif  the  crib)  in  horses  is  considered  a 
disease,  and  u  sOy  is  there  any  remedir  that  can  be 
dspendadupooasaiHMro^  i  ^  W.Bugbki. 
iBati  Barnard.  Vt,^  Mffy  29, 1854. 


The  act  of  cribbing  consists  in  srasping  the 
crib,  on  a  ^ven  point,  with  one  or  &th  jaws,  at 
the  same  tune  utterine  a  laryngeal  sound,  resem- 
bling a  grunt.  A  cribbine  horse  has  generally 
been  considered  unsound,  but  we  know  not  on 
what  grounds ;  for  we  look  upon  a  horse  as  sound 
so  long  as  he  can  perform  the  duties  of  an  ordi- 
nary horse  without  inoonyenience  or  lameness;  he 
may  hove  defects,  both  as  regards  form  and  action; 
but  sach  are  not  to  be  construed  into  unsound- 
ness. It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  very  few  crib- 
bers  fail  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them. 
Thev  may,  once  in  a  while,  have  an  attack  of  col- 
ic ;  but  that  is  not  due  to  cribbing,  but  to  indiges- 
tion ;  still  the  popnkr  belief  is,  that  cribbing  is 
either  the  result  or  cause  of  ooUc.  The  author's 
opinion  is,  that  cribbing  is  a  habit  acquired  or 
hereditary ;  that  the  sound  or  ^runt  originates  in 
the  vocal  orsans,  from  air  admitted  wi£in  them 
and  expelled  without  entering  the  trachea,  and 
in  consequence  of  air  supplied  to  them  from  the 
lungs  during  expiration.  The  grunt  is  evidently 
an  expiatory  murmur,  and  the  air  necessary  for 
producing  such  is  derived  from  one  of  these 
sources.  Some  contend  that  the  animal  swallows 
wind  and  thus  creates  flatulency,  colic,  &c. ;  bat 
the  idea  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  It  is  our  firm  be- 
lief, based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  parts  involved  in  the  mechanism  of  respira- 
tion that  neither  man  nor  horso,  by  voluntary  act, 
ever  has  power  to  swallow  atmospheric  tur«  The 
or^ns  of  respiration  and  deglutition  differ  so  ma- 
terially in  their  anatomical  and  physiological  rela- 
tions— ^haye  each  a  special  function  to  perform — 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  perform  the  func- 
tion of  the  other  yrhich  should  oe  the  case  if  % 
horse  actually  BVfaUows  vrind — atmospheric  air— 
and  then,  as  some  otiiers  contend,  regurgitated  it. 
On^thesd  grounds,  we  question,  therefore,  the 
correctness  of  either  theory.  If  horses  possessed 
the  power  of  eructating  wind  or  gas  from  the 
stomach,  we  mi^ht  expect  in  violent  cases  of  flatu- 
lency, to  notice  its  escape  in  this  vray,  which  the 
author  has  never  yet  been  able  to  do.  Crib-biting, 
therefore,  being  nothing  but  a  habit  or  yice,  can 
only  be  corrected  by  means  and  appliances  which 
prevent  the  subject  from  indulging  in  it.  In  this 
view,  all  sorts  of  contrivances  nave  been  reswted 
to,  and  amons  them  was  one  which  was  invented 
by  Sir  Peter  Sawin.  The  space  between  the  botr 
tom  of  the  hay-rack  and  the  outer  edge  of  the 
manger  is  boarded  over,  forming  a  steep;  inclined 
plane,  leaving  in  this  way,  no  edge  or  point  on 
which  tiie  horse  can  ^  his  jaw.  Attached  is  a 
£^ass  or  slide  opened  only  at  meal-time.  He  uses 
common  bur  soap  as  a  preyentive,  which  is  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  edge  or  ontdde  of  the  crib,  ana  re- 


.,  RiiuRis.WW«.Cp|icii^j^t|i,1hf|  02>inion  below, 
from  Dr.  BAsn's  Modem  Hoiss  Doctor  : 


Datid  Gay,  of  New  tiondon,  N.  H.,  says  gar- 
get root,  steeped  in  water,  vnll  cure  rick  pigs,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  drink  as  much  as  they  vrill  of 
theliqaor.  Itiaasors  wmiedy  fi>r  blind  stag- 
gen,  and  otetxveoesii  and  eEoaUsnt  in  othev  di*- 
ItitategoodliwoattU. 


FBVMING  XVBBflRXBRS. 

Leyi  pAJmm,  of  Wilmington,  stAtecrthat  phies 
and  other  eyergreen  trees  pruned  in  the  mtter 
part  of  May  or  early  in  June  vnll  not  bleed  or  be 
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injured  by  the  operation  of  pruning, 
ieated  them  by  many  trialfl. 

A  OARBKN  WKIDSR. 

I  have  a  neat  and  handy  little  ^'wceder"  for 
eaarden  beds.  It  oonostBof  two  jpieoes  of  thin 
board  about  a  foot  l<mg,  3  inohee  wide  ;  these  be- 
ing ploeed  6  or  8  inches  apart  like  the  runners  of 
a  small  sled,  are  fastened  to  a  small  pieoe  of  board 
at  each  end  which  comes  to  about }  inch  above 
the  bottom  of  the  side  pieces ;  at  the  top  in  the 
centro  is  another  piece  which  serves  as  a  nandle. 
Upon  the  bottom  are  nailed  3  stri]^  of  sheet  iron, 
ground  to  an  edse,  about}  inch  wide,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  in  the  noddle.  When  the  ground  is 
dry  this  is  pushed  along  between  the  rows  a  little 
below  the  surface,  and  very  neatly  pulls  up  or  cuts 
off  the  young  weeds,  and  leaves  tnem  in  the  path- 
way. After  a  very  little  practice  any  one  wul  be 
astonished  to  see  how  easily,  thoroughly  and 
quickly  the  work  in  done. 

FIASTSR — mjTTKB.  W02JT  OOME. 

Mr.  Bsown  : — Permit  me  to  inquire  throueh 
^  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  what  is  the 
'  best  mode  of  applying  plaster  to  potatoes  or  corn. 
I  have  never  usra  any,  and  thought  that  I  should 
try  some  this  year.  My  soil  is  a  dry,  sandy  loam, 
which  has  been  plowed  deep  this  spring,  and  barn- 
yard manure  turned  in  under  the  turf.  Also, 
what  the  reason  is  that  the  '^butter  won't 
comer'  I  have  three  cows  which  have  been  kept 
on  drv  hay  with  a  few  carrots  this  winter,  and 
have  had  a  plenty  of  salt,  and  it  requires  some- 
times tliree  nours  churning  to  brin^  the  butter 
with  the  cream  kept  and  prepared  m  the  usual 
m.inner  and  churned  at  a  temperature  -of  about 
62"^  Fahrenheit.  Cannot  some  of  your  intelligent 
subscribers  inform  us  of  the  cause  of  this,  and  the 
remedy.  J.  B.  Philbbick. 

South  Deerfidd,  N.  H.,  1854.  ^ 

Remarks. — Sow  broadcast  on  a  porUon  of  the 
land,  and  on  a  another  portion  apply  it  to  the 
bin  or  drills.  In  1849,  when  the  potato  rot  was 
at  its  height,  we  sowed  about  a  pound  of  salt- 
petre and  four  pounds  of  plaster  to  the  square 
rod,  and  had  235  bushels  of  excellent  Chenango 
potatoes  on  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land. 

THE  POTATO  ONION. 

Mr.  Brown: — ^I.have  reoently  seen  an  onion 
which  is  called  the  potato  onion.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Isham,  of  New  Alstead,  N.  H.,  tobe  easily 
raised,  nrofitable,  and  much  milder  than  common 
sorts,  lie  sets  them  out  in  hills,  similar  to  seed 
onfods;  they  grow  in  clusters  of  two  or  three 
large  ones  to  six  or  eight  in  a  hill.  Mr.  Isham  sets 
.  out  t}ie  smallest  ones  and  he  thinks  they  are  the 
the  most  profitable.  L.  h. 

NorthJleld,Ma$s.,lB5i, 


Rbmarkb.— Probably  the  otaBmon  *«tqp  onion," 
so  sailed,  raiseda  good  deal  at  the  South,  and 
nnioh  more  mild  lliaa  our  oomflMm  anion. 


fVrtftc  jr«w 


JWflMr. 


STATE  OF  TEOCTATIOH  AT  THB  OLOtB 
OrXAT. 

Grass  is  abundant  and  Ittxoriant.  We  yester- 
day saw  a  field  to  which  had  been  applied  a 
sprinkling  of  the  liquid  collected  at  the  stable,  in 
which  bad  been  infused  a  quantity  of  guano,  and 
we  think  we  never  saw  amoremarked  effect,  from 
the  application  of  any  fertilizing;  substance.  The 
{Mith  of  the  application  of  the  hquid,  was  as  dis- 
tinct, more  than  doubling  the  ouantity,  both  in 
thicbiesB  and  height,  as  would  be  that^  of  the 
mower,  casting  his  swath.  This  application  was 
made  about  the  first  of  the  present  month — not 
exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  of  guano  to  the 
acre.  If  by  applying  $5  wortn  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial, a  ton  ot  hay  can  be  created,  it  is  not  easy 
to  specify  a  better  investment.  When  fi^ts  like 
these  are  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  here  is  an  end  of 
argjument.  Slur  as  much  as  you  please,  the  aj^li- 
cation  oi fancy  fnanures^  the  growing  grass  now 
waving  ih  the  breese  will  outwe^h  ail  such  slurs. 
On  the  same  field  Lb  an  illustration  of  the  benefits 
arisine  from  the  application  of  the  combinations 
of  different  fertilizers,  but  not  so  distinetly 
marked,  as  that  of  guano  dissolved  in  urine. 

The  blossoms  upon  the  anple  trees  still  hold  on, 
and  give  promise  of  a  full  narvest.  Cherries  are 
sparse,  and  poorly  filled.  Pears  are  falling  from 
tne  trees,  reaches  there  are  none.  Com  plant- 
ed since  the  10th  of  May,  is  doin^  well;  that 
which  was  planted  earlier  has  a  sickly  appear- 
ance. An  experienced  fanner  assures  me,  that  he 
has  fiTOwn  as  fine  com  planted  the  last  of  May 
and  first  of  June,  as  at  any  other  period ;  and  in 
confizmationof  this,  heis  at  this  moment  occu- 
pied in  planting  his  com,  his  ground  having  been 
vraiting  for  the  seed  ten  days  or  more.  No  bene- 
fit accrues  from  putting  seed  in  the^^und,  before 
it  is  fitiy  prepared  to  receive  it ;  *  <  Once  well  done, 
is  better  than  twice  poorly. "  p. 

May  31,  1854. 

Fvr  tk»  ifcw  JBngitmi  Fwrntr, 

AXTTVlDrAL  VAKBOW  SQUASH. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  republication  in  your  l*per 
of  this  morning,  of  the  fiuots  stated  by  Mr.  1.  M. 
Ives,  relatmg  to  the  first  introduction  of  the  ^'au- 
tumnal marrow  squash,"  by  seeds  ^uU  came  in  a 
letter  from  Nortkmnpton — onxuat  to  mind  certain 
other  facts,  that  came  to  mv  knowledfp,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiries  suggested  by  Dr.  Hams  of  Cam- 

idee.on  thesamesuljeot.         «. 

Without  going  through  allthe  detuls,  the  sub- 
stance of  these  were  that  Mrs.  Tucker,  of  Salem, 
wife  of  Lewis  Tucker,  Ebq-i  who  formerly  kept 
the  Sun  Tavern  in  Essex  Street,  furnished  seeds 
of  thissqiuish  to  one  £.  Wellman  Osborne,  ai|^i> 
dener  in  Danvers,  (now  living  at  Ware,  N.  fi.,) 
who  grew  them  and  carried  them  into  the  market 
at  Salem,  several  years ^  before  the  time  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Ives.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  Mr.  Ives  sup- 
posed what  he  stated  to  be  trae;  nor  do  I  doubt, 
that  Mr.  Osborne  knoios  what  he  states  to  be 
trae.  The  same  thing  was  knovm  to  Mr.  Daniel 
m    T\       n_  T^  o.        .«         Buxton,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Abram  O.  Osbome—men  of 

Au  t/^^tF^w?"  ^'*''.  PLUii8.--Stone  them,  as  much  accuracy  of  observation  and  recollection 
and  half.  ^  Rick  them  m  jars,  strewing  sugar  be-  in  all  matters  of  vMetaWe  culture,  as  any  otiiers. 
*  **^*  1 1  simply  mentiott  &ese  things  in  iUoiAEation  of 


twecn  each  layer. 


1854. 
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the  propriety  of  the  old  adage»  <Hhat  one  story  is 
gooa,  until  another  is  told. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Danvers,  May  27,  1854.  J.  w.  P. 


8VMXEB  TEED  FOR  OOWS  AHB  PIGS. 

Mbbsbs.  Editobs  : — ^I  have  an  extra  nioe  litter 
of  11  pigs,  now  nearly  four  months  old.  I  wish 
to  keep  them  all  through  the  season,  and  fotten 
them .  What  ean  I  raise  most  profitably  for  early 
and  late  feeding!  I  have  clover  growing  finely, 
whioh  I  design  partly  for  them.  Is  it  better  to 
fence  a  part  of  it,  and  turn  them  in ,  or  keep  them 
in  the  pen  and  mow  the  clover  ? 

I  have  ten  cows,  a  large  portion  of  the  mUk  of 
which  is  sold.  I  have  not  sufficient  pasture  unlsM 
I  use  for  this  purpose  a  field  which  for  two  joun 
has  been  used  as  a  meadow ;  and  in  this  fiela  and 
in  the  same  enclosure,  is  an  acre  or  more  on  which 
potatoes  were  planted  last  year.  This  acre  I  in- 
tended to  have  sowed  very  early  to  oats  and  grass, 
and  then  pasture  the  whole.  But  the  season  has 
been  too  wet  to  allow  of  this.  Few  persons  in  tiiis 
region  have  sowed  oats  yet.  Now  can  I  hope  to 
get  any  feed  from  the  said  acre  this  year  ?  The 
loes  of  the  use  of  this  acre  would  not  be  great. 
Had  I  better  pasture  the  remaining  ten  acres,  till 
August  or  September  and  sow  the  one  acrel  Or 
wouM  it  be  better  to  keep  part  of  my  cows  in  the 
stable  and  depend  on  soiling?  The  plan  of  soil- 
ing, exclusively,  t  intend  to  try  as  soon  as  I  am 
prepared  for  it.  I  am  only  partially  ready  this 
season.* 

•  When  is  tiie  best  time  for  sowing  ashes  and 
plaster?  Where  ffuaao  was  sowed  on  grass  three 
weeks  since,  would  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  sow 
ashes  and  plaster?  w. 

'  New  Bnimn,  Ct. 

The  cheapest  food  for  pigs  through  the  season, 
that  we  know  of,  is  tender  young  clover,  refuse 
or  sour  milk,  and  in  autumn,  tiie  dropping  fruit 
ofanappleorohardj  Practical  fanners  difler  as 
to  the  proprietv  of  cutting  clover  and  soil.  One 
of  the  most  skuful  farmers  in  Western  New  York 
thinks  it  decidedly  best  to  shut  up  his  pigs,  and 
cut  and  feed  the  clover  to  them,  alleging,  from  hb 
own  experience,  that  running  about  a  pasture 
wastes  more  value  of  flesh  than  the  cost  of  soiling. 
Others  have  given  a  different  opinion,  but  these 
may  not  have  fed  their  pags  r^ularly,  nor  pro- 
vided them  with  the  necessary  comforts  of  a  dose 
pen.  Certain  breeds  may  also  be  better  adapted 
to  confinement  than  others.  We  should  like  the 
results  of  accurate  experiments  on  this  subject. 
A  crop  of  peas  may  be  found  advantageous  as  food 
for  hogp. 

The  great  objection  to  soiling  cattle,  is  the 
amount  of  labor  in  outting,  and  conveying  to  them 
their  food,  watering,  deaning  stables,  providing, 
and  flMuring  their  comfort  at  idl  times,  a  part  of 
which  is  apt  to  be  neeleoted  iii  this  country  of 
scarce  and  high  pricea  labor.  Although  several 
favorable  reports  have  been  made  in  favor  of  soil- 
ing, the  fiict  that  it  has  never  been  adopted  for 
any  length  of  time,  successfully,  by  our  best  farm- 
ers, is  against  its  utility,  and  we  cannot  recom- 
mend it  aaa  general  practice.  Keeping  douiy 
^nuerf pastwes, is vexT unprofitable,  it  u  true; 
onttug  high  grass  will  affi)rd  twice  as  much  feed' 


from  an  acre ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  allow  pas- 
tures to  grow  a  foot  high  or  more  before  turning 
in,  and  where  nortSons  of  such  pastures  can  be 
divided  by  hurdle  fences,  it  is  the  oest  way. 

It  is  commonly  best  to  sow  ashes  on  grass  in 
autumn  or  winter,  and  plaster  on  clover  eariy  in 
spring.  Experiment,  only,  can  show  where  these 
Hieaeures  vrill  prove  profitable.  We  do  not  per- 
ceive any  advantage  m  sowing  them  after  guano 
at  this  season,  yet  under  particular  oiroumstanoes, 
which  experiment  alone  can  decide,  it  may  besuc- 
cessfol.— J2». 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OXTOEH  QT  ACCEIr 
EEATDffG  GEEKIHATIOH. 

Mr.  Humboldt  discovered,  in  1793,  that  simple 
metallic  subetanoes  are  unfavorable  to  gemination 
of  plants,  and  that  their  oxydo  fkvor  it  in  proper^ 
to  their  degree  of  oxvdation.  This  discovery  in- 
duced him  to  search  for  a  substance  with  which 
oxygen  might  be  so  weakly  combined  as  to  be 
easuj  separated ;  and  he  made  choice  of  orvgena- 
ted  muriatic  acid  gae,  mixed  with  water.  Grasses 
^Leyidium  Satirum)  seed  put  into  it  showed  germs 
in  six  hours ;  in  water,  thirty-two  hours.  The 
seeds  exhibited  an  enormous  quantity  of  air  bub- 
bles. These  do  not  appear  in  the  water  till  thirty 
or  forty  minutes. 

These  experiments,  announced  in  Humboldt's 
Flora,  and  m  his  aphorisms  on  the  chemical  physi- 
ology of  plants,  have  been  repeated  by  others ; 
they  were  made  at  a  temperature  of  firem  12  to  14 
Reaumer  (near  64^  Fahrenheit.)  In  the  summer 
of  1799,  Humboldt -began  a  new  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  found,  that  by  joining  the  stimulus  of 
caloric  to  that  of  oxygen,  ne  was  enabled  still  more 
to  accelerate  the  progress  of  vegetation.  He  took 
the  seeds  of  ^rden  cress,  peas,  French  beans,  let- 
tuce, and  mi^onnette,  equal  quantities  of  which  ■ 
were  thrown  into  pure  water,  and  the  oxvgenated 
muriatic  acid  at  a  temperature  of  88^  Fahrenheit. 
Cresses  exhibited  germs  in  three  hours  in  the  oxy- 
genated muriatic  add  ;  while  none  in  the  water 
were  seen  till  twonty^ix  hours.  In  the  muriatic, 
nitric,  or  sulphuric  ackl,  pure,  or  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, there  was  no  germ  at  al]. 

These  discoveries  may  one  day  be  of  ^reat  bene- 
fit in  growing  plants.  Several  distinguished  phil- 
osophers have  repeated  them.  Professor  Phol,  of 
Dresden,  caused  tne  seeds  of  a  new  kind  of  £u]ghor- 
bia,  (India  rubber  is  one  of  them — ^Meigs,) 
taken  from  Bocconi's  collection  of  dried  plants, 
110  or  120  years  old,  to  germinate.  Jacqum  and 
Vandett  Schott,  at  Vienna,  tried  all  the  old  seeds 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  twenty  or  thirty  years  old, 
every  attempt  to  make  them  veeetate  in  the  ground 
having  failed,  and  he  made  the  greater  part  of 
them  vegetate ;  even  the  hardest  seeds  yielded  to 
this  agent.  Very  valuable  plants  are  now  grow-^ 
ing  in  Vienna  by  this  treatment.  Humboldt  made 
the  seeds  of  Clusia  Rosea,  brought  from  the  Ba- 
hamas by  Boose,  (and  which  had  resisted  every  ef- 
fort to  make  them  grow  in  the  ^imd,)  vegetate 
by  a  new  method  of  his — that  is,  by  mixins  the 
soBd».with  a  paste  made  of  the  bhick  o^de  of 
manguiese,  and  pouring  over  it  diluted  muriatic 
acid.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made 
must  be  covered,  but  not  tight ;  for  if  so,  an  ex- 
plosion will  occur.  The  temperatura  of  the  mix- 
ture must  be  about  959  of  Fahrenhdt. — Journal 
de  Physique, 
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Far  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

EEABXNG  SILK  WOBMS. 

Mb.  Bdivor  :— ^Having  had  some  ezperieaoe  in 
rearing  the  silk  worm,  and  red&ig  opooona,  I  yen- 
tare  to  reply  to  your  fair  oorrespondent^B  inqimr, 
<<oan  the  worms  be  raised  and  the  ooooons  sold 
to  advaataee  I"  I  answer,  I  do  not  tiiink  they 
can.  Our  climate  is  too  chacngeable  for  the  health 
of  the  worms ;  the  change  frraa  dry  to  wet,  which 
we  freqaently  have  about  the  first  of  Awdst,  cre- 
ates a  disease  of  the  moat  &tal  kind.  I  EaTe  seen 
it  spread  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  that  out  of  a 
hundred  thousand  worms  ready  to  spin  their  co- 
coons, not  two  thousand  lived  to  complete  thehr 
task.  If  your  correspondent's  trees  are  the  white 
mulberry,  they  are  much  better  for  the  health  of 
the  worm  than  any  other  variety,  but  the  ezpenae 
of  picking  the  leaves  is  such  that  unless  labor  bo 
very  cheap,  it  will  not  pay,  even  if  the  worms 
prove  healthy.  The  expense  of  machinery  for 
making  sewing  Mlk  would  be  considerable,  a  good 
twisting  machine,  if  new,  woold,  I  think,  cost  at 
least  two  hundred  dollars^  The  most  profit  would 
bo  to  reel  the  cocoons  ana  sell  the  raw  silk,  for 
which  there  is  a  readv  market  in  this^  vidnil^. 
Any  mechanic  can  make  a  reeling  machine  in  one 
or  two  days,  if  provided  with  a  description  of  one. 

I  presume  eggs  can  be  procured  in  Connecticut, 
b«t  I  cannot  rofer  to  any  individual  who  has  them. 
Such  further  information  as  I  possess  will  be  free- 
ly ^iven,  if  desired.  £.  Hsrset. 

lUngham^  Mass. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WHAT  A  GA&DSH  8H0TTLB  BE. 

Having  discussed  (hardens  at  some  length  under 
their  ornamental  aspect,  lest  the  accusation  be 
brouelit  that  the  useful  has  been  forgotten,  this 
arttcle  simll  be  devoted  to  the  special  considera- 
tion of  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

We  nro  wrongly  apt  to  associate  with  the  word 
Garden,  a  corner  of  land  filled  with  weeds  and 
flowers,  and  another  corner  marked  into  rows,  by 
a  regiment  of  White  Birch,  bean  poles,  and  pea 
bushes,  with  an  intersprinkling  of  corn  sta^, 
some  squashes — ^vinos,  and  a  mat  deal  of  rubbish, 
where,  as  the  country  people  say,  the*' Garden 
Sauce"  is  ^wn.  Now,  as  theobjectof thisarticle is 
to  havoa  htUe  talk  a1)outthisvery"GardenSauoe,** 
let  as  see  if  we  need  to  abandon  our  much  loved 
vegetables,  in  improving  our  homestead,  and  mak- 
ing its  surface,  a  little  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Rather  than  abandon  them,  it  would  be  better 
to  lose  much  that  would  be  pleasing  of  the  purely 
ornamental,  for  in  the  country,  people  are  very 
dependent  upon  the  vegetables  of  their  own  grow- 
ing, as  marlcets  are  rare,  and  but  ill  supplied. 
Were  there  no  other  ar^rument  for  their  culture 
hut  this,  it,  alone,  would  be  enough,  but  there  is 
a  still  stronger  one :  fow  areanhirehow  oondooiVe 
to  health  the  summer  vegetables  are ;  all  authori- 
ties agree  in  recommending  their  free  use ;  and 
the  danger  of  cholera  arises,  not  froitf  the  badel^ 
foots  of  good,  fresh  vesffotables,  so  much  as  from 
the  stale  and  wilted  denuens  of  the  market.  It  is 
always  a  matter  of  very  great  surj^rise  to  city  resi- 
dents, to  find  so  little  attention  paid  to  the  growth 
of  anything  bat  potatoes,  corn,  and  a  fow%eans/ 
in  the  country.  Leaving  htMm  and  daat  for  green 


lanes  and  trees,  they  revel  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
with  a  keen  appetite,  eargerly  await  the  promiaed 
dinner,  imaeinins  all  the  dainties  of  the  vegetable 
world  tliey  have  heard  of,  strawberries  and  cream, 
green  peas,  sweet  com,  tomatoes,  Ac.  When  to 
their  surprise  they  see  the  kitchen  maid  retain- 
ing from  the  n^ehbor's  with  a  bought,  or  bor- 
rowed pint  of  milk,  and  meet  with  the  excuse  from 
the  matron,  that  "she  regrets  the  lack  of  aspara- 
gus, lettuce,  &c.,  but  the  batcher  didn't  oring 
any,  and  its  so  hard  to  get  vegetables  in  the  coun- 
try." The  difficulty  lies  in  the  dread  of  trauNe^ 
not  in  the  trouble  itself:  do  not  be  so  afraid,  eood 
sir,  after  vou  have  come  home  from  the  &y*8 
work,  to  drop  a  few  peas,  or  tomatoes  or  lettaoe 
seeds!  and  do  not  let  your  imagination  dwell, 
upon  the  hot  days*  weeding  by  and  bye. 

It  is  aereat  shame,  that  it  snould  be  universal- 
ly true,  mat  it  Is  no  where  so  diflicalt  to  get  veg- 
etables as  in  the  country.  It  will  not  do  for  you 
to  say,  anytime  will  answer  for  that  work.  Any- 
time is  no  time.  Believe  me,  the  ten  minntes  of 
aggravation  a  day,  your  wife  will  feel  when  the 
dinner  presents  no  variety ;  of  disappointm^t 
you  will  experience  when  you  find  your  wife  u 
not  a  fiiiry,  and  cannot  produce  baked  beans  and 
potato  in  any  other  shape  than  baked  bean  sand  po- 
tato, and  is  unable  to  alter  the  everlasting  veal  and 
bread,  into  ereen  peas  and  sweet  com, — is  much 
more,  than  tne  mere  trouble  of  weeding  and  sow- 
ing the  seed.  But  weight  enough  has  not  been 
given  to  the  healthfulness  of  vegetables :  we  are 
too  essentially  a  meat-eating  race;  we  do  not 
know  how  to  make  the  most  of  things ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  poor  families  might  enjoy  tt  lusurioaa 
variety,  would  theybut  use  the  bounties  tif  the 
vegetable  world.  The  English  and  European 
peasantry,  live  entirely  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and  yet 
are  quite  as  healthy  as  we  are,  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  our  poor  people  have  more  sulapta- 
ous  meat  fore,  than  thomajority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  world.  Layoff,  then,  io  year  garden, 
a  bit  of  land ;  plant  a  fow  of  tlie  dSfforent  vege- 
tables, just  enough  to  sapply  yooredf,  and  do  not 
make  that  fotal  moatake  of  getting  so  much  land 
under  oahuxe. 

People  are  inclined  to  go  to  work  too  largely, 
and  plant  enough  of  a  few  things,  to  supply  sev- 
eral families,  and  then  to  allow  the  quantity  to 
take  the  place  of  variety.  It  is  very  easy  to  calca- 
late  how  much  you  will  want,  and  when  yoa  have 
dedded  do  not  plant  all  at  onoe,  but  have  a  sue* 
cession ;  plant  a  row  of  peas  and  com  to-d^, 
another  in  a  week,  and  another  the  third  week ; 
then  have  a  few  hills  of  squashes,  summer  and 
winter,  and  remember  it  is  no  economy  to  cover 
the  land  with  winter  squashea  to  the  exdaaion  of 
sommervegetaUes; — it  ia  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul ,  and  no  gain ;  then  a  few  hills  of  melons,  some 
distance  from  the  squashes,  to  prevent  impregna- 
tion of  seed.  Iktve  sdme  ten  tomato  plants,  a  lit- 
tle pbtch,  ten  foet  eqoai^,  of  carrots,  another  of 
parsnips,  a  ibw  hills  of  rfaabarb,  or  pie  plant,  a 
ssMtll  square,  ealf  JMhi20,  of  aspara||ua,  and  dotted 
in,  afow  pepper  ptahfes,  some  cucumbers,  and  in  a 
comer  by  themsems,  one  hundred  raspberry  vines 
with  two  or  three  atrawberry  beds,  4x20  feet. 
On  the  edge  of  the  walk,  set  currants  and  gooae- 
berriM,  and  a  little  fovtfaer  in,  dwarf  pean.  By 
a  jbdtcloas  seleoHou  of  place,  yon  can  get  two  or 
three-dopsajearfoomionieof  the  land;  the  par- 
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mipsirilllbe  eata  befoM  titte  of  pluitiQg,  when 
th«nr  plaoemajbe  taken  bj  radiahes,  and  tl^y  be 
foUowedbj  pees,  and^ejby  afew  tntnipe.  To 
tbe  otinr  early  peas,  ibe  pannipe  may  fdlow: 
on  the  com  land  joa  can  grow  aqnaabea*  and  vice 
versa. 

Half  an  aere  arranged  in  thiawav,  will  give  all 
that  a  family  of  mx  pereoDS  can  yoenhlv  need, 
but  be  sure  to  remexnber  at  starting,  that  you 
want  no  more  land  under  culture,  than  you  can 
keep  free  from  weeds,  and  to  plantno  greater  qoaur 
Hij  than  yon  can  ose  yourself.  Whore  the  most 
of  the  soxmce  is  under  culture,  and  the  ornamen- 
tal is  entirely  excluded,  there  is  danger  of  a  too 
great  spirit  of  utilitgr ;  therefore  do  not  forget  that 
we  must  fted  the  nimd  and  soul  as  well  as  the 
body,  but  pay  a  due  legavd  to  both.  It  is  Tezy 
desirable,  howerer,  lokeep  each  ditision  by  itself, 
and  not  mix  them  together  heteroffeneonsly.  No 
one  wishes  to  see  giUy-flowers  and  cabba^  side 
by  side,  because  they  are  of  the  same  iamily ;  let 
the  two  divisions  be  just  as  separate  aa  parior  and 
kitchen,  but  do  not  omit  dther  any  more  than 
one  of  these  two  rooms  from  your  house.  Itmay 
seem  rather  late  to  make  this  appeal  for  the  vege- 
tables, but  there  is  yet  time  for  tomatoes,  late 
peas,  sweet  com,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  cabbages, 
and  when  you  nod  over  this  list,  recall  the  sa- 
vory dishes  they  may  be  compounded  into,  and  be 
willing  to  give  your  wife  the  aasiBtanoe  you  can, 
in  the  culinary  department.  Lest  the  succession 
of  the  vegetables  would  be  forgotten,  an  ennu- 
meration  may  be  of  service ;  fint  parsnips,  then 
asparagus,  rnubarb,  radishes,  lettuce,  dandelions, 
peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  com,  squashes,  tomatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  cabbages  and  pototoes.  For 
brails,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  cher- 
ries, melons,  pears,  peaches  and  apples, — all  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  owner  of  one  hundred  and 
fif^  feet  square  of  land. 

R.  MORBIS  GOPILAND. 

ItM^tcry,  June  3, 1854. 

PBODVcnoH  OF  mm  Asm  seeds. 

-  In  considering  the  production  of  vegetable  buds 
and  seeds,  of  some  insects,  of  more  perfect  ani- 
mals, says  Erasmus  Darwin  in  the  Zoononda, 
the  modes  of  g^eration  may  be  divided  into  soli- 
tasy  and  sexual.  The  int  consists  in  solitary, 
]at<»al  generation,  as  in  the  reproduction  of 
weeds  and  bulbs  of  vegetables,  and  of  the  young 
of  the  polypus,  and  of  the  hifdra  stmtoria^  or  of 
the  solitary  internal  generation,  as  of  the  aphis ^ 
mnef relief  y  aaeniOf  sea  anemone  tda^  tape  warm 
andoo/oex;  all  of  which  are  properly  a  vivipa- 
rous progeny,  a»they  are  produced  by  spawns,  or 
eggs,  or  seeds.  In  these  modes  it  is  believed  tibat 
fibrils  with  formative  attitudes,  and  molecules 
with  formative  propensities,  produced  by,  or  de- 
tailed from,  various  essential  parts  of  their  re- 
epeOtives7«tems,  iloat  in  the  vegetaUe  or  insect 
blood.  These  may  be  termed  animalised  parti- 
cles of  primary  combination,  consisting  of  a  solid 
partiele  adjoined  to  a  peculiar  appetancy  or  pro- 
psBsi^ ;  which  latter  may  be  termed  its  etkerial 
forf;  as  magnetism  ore&ectricity  may  be  added 
to  iron  or  to  other  manimato  bodies. 


The  various  ways  in  which  pknts  are  propa- 
gated, opens  a  wide  field  of  observation  to  the 
student.  The  vaijons  phenomena  involvnd  in  the 
evolution  of  the'  almost  innumerable  specSes  of 
vegetable  productions,  and  the  singular  and  a»- 
tonishing  wisdom  with  which  moans  are  adapted 
to  ends,  will  afford  ample  soope  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  most  acuminated  and  persevering  in- 
tellect, and  is  a  field,  the  treasures  of  which  hu- 
man genius  and  persevenmoe  can  never  entirely 
exhaust. 

WHAT  A  WHOLE  CBOP  CABBIES  OFF. 

Below  we  give  another  chapter  from  Johmstoh^s 
'^Elements  of  Agricultural  Ohemistiy  and  Geolo- 
gy," which  we  think  will  be  found  interesting  to 
every  reader,  whether  he  cultivates  the  soil  or  not. 
There  arose  fow  technical  terms  employed,  and 
the  author's  meaning  is  made  so  dear  by  the  use 
of  forcible  and  perspicuous  language,  that  we  al- 
ways take  up  the  work  with  a  new  pleasuro.  And 
so  will  others. 

The  importance  of  the  inorganic  matter  con- 
tained in  living  veffStableB,  or  in  vegetable  sob- 
stances  when  reaped  and  dry,  will  appear  moro 
distinctly  if  we  cousider  the  actual  quantity  car- 
ried off  from  tho  soil  in  the  series  of  crop. 

In  a  four  vaars'  course  of  cropping,  in  which 
the  crops  gathered  amounted  per  aero  to—* 

iit  jear,  Tarolpa,  30  tons  of  balbfl  and  6^  tons  of  topt. 
ad  year,  Barley,  40  buahcls  of  63  lbs.  each,  and  1  ton  of  itrair. 
8d  year,  01<y7er  and  Bye-Oraaa,  1(  tan  of  each  In  Jui/. 
4tti  year,  Wheat,  »  buahela  of  00  Ibat,  and  1|  ions  of  straw. 

P.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  carried 
off  in  the  four  crops,  supposing  none  of  them  to 
be  eaten  on  the  liuid,  amounts  to  about— 


Potash ....317  lbs. 

Soda  54   " 

Lime 193  « 

MagneaU 65   •' 

Oxide oflnin 15   '< 

856  « 


Solphoric  acid 106  Ite. 

Phosphoric  add llS  ** 

Chlorine. TO  '* 


Total. 


.1284 


or  in  all  about  11  cwt. ;  of  which  gross  weight  the 
differont  substances  form  unlike  proportions. 

2^.  As  till  clearor  view  of  these  quantities  will  be 
obtained  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  if  we 
carry  off  the  en  tiro  produce,  and  add  nooe  of  it 
again  in  tho  shape  of  manure,  we  must  or  ought, 
in  its  stead,  if  the  land  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
originai  condition,  to  add  to  each  acre  every  four 
years— 

Dry  pearl-ash 465  Iba. 

Common  bone-dust 562  ** 

XpsoM  salts 826  « 

Common  salt 116   « 

<luick-Kp»e 70   " 

Total Uttlha. 

Several  observations  suggest  themselves  ftom  a 
conrideration  of  the  above  statements. 

First f  That  if  this  inorganic  matter  be  really 
neoesBary  to  the  plant,  the  gradual  and  constant 
removal  of  it  from  the  land  ought,  by  and  by,  to 
make  the  soil  poorer  in  this  purt  of  the  food  of 
plants. 

Sscom/,  That  the  moro  of  the  crops  which  g^w 
upon  the  land  we  roturn  to  it  again  in  the  form  of 
manure,  the  less  will  this  deterioration  be  percep- 
tible. 
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Third,  That  as  many  of  these  inorganic  sab- 
stances — ^e  potash,  soda,  ioe., — are  readily  solii- 
ble  in  water,  the  liquid  manure  of  the  farmyard, 
so  often  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  must  carry  with 
it  to  the  rivers  much  of  the  saline  matter  that 
ought  to  be  returned  to  the  land. 

Fourth,  If  the  rains  also  are  allowed,  to  run 
oyer  and  wash  the  surfiice  of  the  soil,  tiiey  will 
gradusily  deprive  it  of  those  soluble  saline  sub- 
stances which  appear  to  be  so  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  plants.  Hence  one  important  benefit 
of  a  system  of  drainage  so  perfect  as  to  allow  the 
rains  to  sink  into  the  soil  wnere  they  Ml,  and  thus 
to  carry  down,  instead  of  away,  what  ihey  natu- 
rally  dissolve. 

And,  lastly,  That  the  utility,  and  often  indis- 
pensable  necessity,  of  certain  artificial  manures — 
though,  in 'some  districts,  perhaps  arisiDz  from  the 
natural  poverty  of  the  land  in  some  of  Uie  miner- 
al substances  which  plants  require — ^is  most  fre* 
quently  owing  to  a  want  of  acquaintance  vrith 
the  fi&cts  above  stated,  and  to  the  long-continued 
neglect  and  waste  which  has  been  the  natural  oon- 
sequence. 

In  certain  districts,  the  soil  and  subsoil  contain 
within  themselves  an  almost  unfailing  supply  of 
some  of  these  inorganic  or  mineral  suostafioesy  so 
ibat  the  waste  of  them  is  long  in  beine  felt ;  in 
others,  again,  the  land  contains  less,  andtherofore 
becomes  sooner  exhausted.  This  latter  class  of 
soils  requires  a  more  careful,  and  usually  a  more 
expenave  mode  of  cultivation  than  the  nrst ;  but 
both  will  become  at  length  alike  unproductive,  if 
that  which  is  yearly  taken  from  the  soil  is  not  in 
some  form  or  other  restored  to  it. 

One  thing  b  of  essential  importance  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  practical  farmer-*that  the  de- 
terioration of  land  is  often  an  exceedingly  slow 
process.  In  the  hands  of  successive  generations, 
a  field  may  so  imperceptibly  become  less  valuable, 
that  a  century  may  elapse  before  the  change  prove 
such  as  to  make  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  val- 
ued rental.  Such  slow  changes,  however,  have 
been  seldom  recorded ;  and  hence  the  practical  man 
is  occasionally  led  to  despise  the  clearest  theoreti- 
cal principles,  because  he  has  not  hap^ned  to  see 
them  verined  in  his  own  limited  experience ;  and 
to  neglect,  therefore,  the  snggestions  and  the  wise 
precautions  which  these  principles  lay  before  him. 

The  special  agricultural  history  of  xnown  tracts 
of  land  of  different  qualities,  snowinc  how  they 
had  been  cropped  and  tilled,  and  the  average 
produce  in  graio,  hay,  and  stock  every  five  years, 
during  an  entire  century,  would  afford  invalua- 
ble materials  both  to  theoretical  and  to  practical 
agriculture. 

General  illustrations  of  this  sure  thoush  slow 
decay  may  be  met  with  in  the  agricultural  nistory 
of  afanost  ever^  country.  In  none,  perhaps,  are 
they  more  strikinjg  than  in  the  older  slave  States 
of  North  America.  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
North  Garolinar— once  rich  and  fertile— ^y  a  long- 
continued  system  of  forced  andexliaustine  culture, 
have  become  unprdduotive  in  many  places,  and 
yast  tracts  have  been  abandoned  to  apparently 
hopeless  sterility.  Such  1  mds  it  is  possible  to  re- 
claim, but  at  what  an  expense  of  time,  labor,  ma- 
nure, and  skilful  mansieenient !  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  newer  States  will  not  thus  sacrifice  their 
future  power  and  prospects  to  present  and  tem- 
porary wealth— that  tb^  fine  lands  of  Ohio,  Ken- 


tucky, and  the  Prairie  states,  whidi  now  yield 
Indian  com  and  wheat,  crop  after  erop,  without 
intermimoa  and  without  manure,  will  not  be  so 
cropped  till  their  strength  and  substance  is  cone, 
but  that  a  better  conducted  and  more skilfulhus- 
bandry  will  continue,  without  diminishing  the  pre- 
sent crovs,  to  secure  a  permanent  fertility  to  that 
naturally  rich  and  productive  oountry. 

PBACTICAL  DEDUCTIONS  TO  mi  DRAWN  FROM  A  KNOWL- 
EDGE or  THE  INORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PLANTS. 

Several  important  practical  dedactioiiB  are  to  be 
drawn  fh)m  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the 
inorganic  constitaents  of  plants. 

1  .  Why  one  erop  may  grow  well  where  another 
fails. — Suppose,  for  example,  a  crop  to  require  a 
peculiarly  large  suppler  or  potash — ^it  may  grow 
well  if  the  soil  abound  in  potash  ;  but  if  the  soil 
be  deficient  in  potash  and  abound  in  lime,  thca 
this  crop  may  scarcely  now  at  ail  upon  it,  while 
another  orop  to  which  June  is  especially  nceessary 
may  grow  luzuriantiy. 

2^.  Why  mixed  crops  grow  w6U  together. — If 
two  crops  of  unlike  kinds  oe  sown  tog^her,  their 
roots  suck  in  the  inerganio  substances  in  dififerent 
proportions — the  one  more  potash  and  phosjrfioric 
acid  perhaps— the  other  more  lime,  magnesia,  or 
silica,  Tliey  thus  interfere  less  with  each  other 
than  plants  of  the  same  kind  do— which  require 
the  same  kinds  of  food  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 


Or  the  two  kinds  of  crop  grow  with  different 
degrees  of  rapidity,  or  at  difibrent  periods  of  the 
year ;  and  thus,  while  the  roots  of  the  one  are 
busy  drawing  in  supplies  of  inorganic  nourishment, 
those  of  the  other  are  comparatively  idle ;  and 
thus  the  soil  is  able  abundantly  to  supply  the 
wants  of  each  as  its  time  of  need  arrives. 

3^.  Why  the  same  crop  grows  better  on  the  same 
soil  after  long  intervals.^f  each  crop  demands 
special  substances,  or  these  substances  in  quanti- 
ties peculiar  to  itself,  or  in  some  peenliar  state  of 
combination,  the  chances  that  the  soil  will  be  able 
to  supply  them  are  greater,  the  more  distant  tiie 
intervals  at  which  the  same  crop  is  grown  upon 
it.  Other  crops  do  not  demand  tiie  same  sub- 
stances, or  in  the  same  proportions ;  and  thns  they 
may  gradually  accumukte  on  the  soil  till  it  be- 
comes especially  favorable  to  the  particular  crop 
we  wish  to  grow. 

4**.  Why  a  rotation  crop  is  necessary. — Suppose 
the  soil  to  contain  a  certain  average  supply  of 
all  those  inorganic  substances  which  ^ants  require 
and  that  the  same  com  crop  is  grown  upon  it  fbr 
a  long  series  of  years — this  crop  will  cany  off 
some  of  these  substances  in  larger  proportion  than 
others,  so  that  year  by  year  the  quantity  of  those 
which  are  thus  chiefly  carried  off  vrill  become  rela- 
tively less.  Thus  at  length  the  sml,  fbr  want  of 
these  special  substances,  will  become  unabh  to 
bear  a  corn  crop  at  all,  though  it  may  BtHl  con- 
tain  a  large  store  of  the  other  inorganic  substan- 
ces which  the  com  orop  docs  not  specially  exhaast. 
'^  ippose  bean  or  turnip  crops  raised  in  like  man- 
ner lor  a  succession  of  years,  they  woqM  exhaust 
the  soil  of  a  different  set  of  snbstancei  till  it  be- 
oame  unable  to  grow  them  profitably,  though  still 
rich  perhaps  m  those  things  which  the  com  crop 
especially  demands. 

But  grow  these  crops  alternately,  then  the  one 
crop  wul  draw  especially  upon  one  class  of  sub- 
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itanees,  the  other  <vop  upon  notber;  andthw 
much  larger  crops  of  each  will  be  reaped  from  the 
eame  soil,  and  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 

On  thiB  priDci|de  the  beo^  of  a  rotation  of 
crops  in  an  important  degree  depends. 

5^.  What  is  meant  hy  exhaustion. — ^Thns,  exr 
hanstion  may  either  be  general,  arismg  from  the 
gradual  carrying  off  of  all  the  kinds  of  food  on 
which  plants  hv»^-or  special,  arising  from  the 
want  ofone  or  moxe  of  those  sabstaneeswhu^  the 
erops  that  ha^  been  long  grown  upon  it  have 
speciallj  reqoired. 

To  repair  the  former  kind  of  ezhanstion,  an  ad- 
dition rn  many  things  to  thesoil  may  be  necessary  i 
— ^to  repair  the  latter,  it  may  be  soffioient  to  add  a 
needful  supply  of  one  or  more  thinn  only.  In 
showing  how  this  maybe  most  emneDtly  and 
most  economically  done,  chemistry  will  be  of  the 
most  essential  service  to  the  practical  man.  Be- 
fore entering  further  upon  this  point,  however,  it 
will  be  neoess^fcvy  to  study  also  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  plants  grow. 

CATEBKLLABS. 

These  are  a  great  ]^t  to  fiiimen,  though  com- 
pamtively  baradess  in  a  dty.  The  eggs  from 
which  they  are  hatched  are  placed  around  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  forming  a  wide  ring  consist- 
ing of  three  or  four  hundred  eg(p9  in  the  form  of 
short  cvlinden,  standing  on  their  ends  dose  togeth- 
STy  and  covered  with  a  thick  coast  of  brownish 
water-proof  varnish.  The  catermllars  comeibrth 
with  the  unfbldins  the  leaves  of  the  apple  and 
cherry  trees  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  The  first  signs  of  their  activity 
appear  in  the  formation  of  little  angular  webs  b^ 
tween  the  fork  of  the  branches  a  little  below  the 
duster  of  eggp. 

Under  the  shelter  of  these  tents  the  caterpillars 
lemain  concealed  at  all  times  when  not  engaged 
in  eating.  In  crawling  from  twig  to  twig,  thei 
«pin,  from  their  moutlu,  a  slender  silken  thread, 
"whidi  is  a  due  to  conduct  them  back  to  their  tents 
'Ehey  gradually  enlargje  their  nests  until  tiiev  ac- 
quire a  diameter  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  Thc^ 
oome  out  together  about  9  A.  M.  to  eat,  and  all 
retire  at  once  when  their  regular  meals  are  fin- 
ished. Dnnng  bod  weather,  however,  they  fiist, 
..aftdw^  not  venture  from  their  shelter. 

Fraia  thefint  to  the  middle  of  June  they  begin 
to  leave  the  trees,  wander  about  a  while,aiid  fiiuJ- 
ly  get  into  some  cuvier  or  other  place  of  i^dter, 
and  make  their  cocoons.  From  fourteen  to 'seven- 
teen days  thereafler,  the  insect  bursts  its  chrvsalis 
skin,  forces  its  way  into  the  softened  end  of  the 
cocoon  and  appears  In  the  miller  form .  It  is  then 
of  xiasty  or  reddish  brown  color ,and  expands  from 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  ineh  and  a  half. 
These  millers  appear  in  great  numbers  in  July, 
flying  about  ana  often  entering  houses  by  uigl " 
At  this  time  thev  lay  their  ^gs,  preferring  t 
wild  cherry,  ana  next  the  apple. 

Where  proper  atteotion  is  not  pud  to  the  de- 
struetion  of  them,  they  almost  entirdy  strip  the 
^»ple  and  chenr  trees  of  thdr  foliage  during  the 
seven  weeks  of  their  life  in  thdr  caterpillar  rorm. 
The  trees,  where  they  are  suffered  to  breed  for  a 
succesnon  of  veais,  oecome  prematurely  old,  in 
eonsequenee  of  their  efforts  torepur,atan  un- 
aeasonable  time,  thekas  of  their  f^iage,  and  are 
nndsted  unfiniitfttl  and  worse  than  usde«. 


How  axe  they  to  be  destroyed  ? 

Ist.  During  the  winter  and  spring  collect  and 
destroy  the  eggs.  They  ar»  then  readily  discov- 
ered, and  may  all  be  removed  with  little  trouble. 

2d.  When  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  has  |>een 
nedected  or  overlooked,  and  the  caterpillars  are 
bouding  their  nests,  prepare  some  whak  or  train 
oil,  the  stronger  and  more  rancid  the  better.  Then 
take  a  light  pole  of  convenient  lengthy  with  a  swab 
upon  the  ena,  and  rub  the  oil  into  the  nests.  It  is 
well  to  rub  it  also  upon  the  limbs  just  above  and 
below  the  nests.  This  operation  is  best  performed 
some  misty  or  fosffv  morning  before  the  worms 
leave  their  nests.  Iknow by  abundant  experience 
that  it  will  entirelv  destroy  every  nest  upon 
which  it  is  performed ,  and  every  caterpillar  in  the 
nest.  ,    *• 

3d.  When  the  time  for  this  process  is  past,  and 
the  millers  begin  to  appear  in  July ,  bans  ujxm  the 
trees  wide-mouthed  bottles  one-third  mled  with 
two  parts  of  vinegar  and  one  of  molasses.  In  this 
w^  mfriads  may  be  caught. 

ui  my  smaU  garden  I  made  this  experiment  hist 
season  with  twenty-four  bottles  hung  upon  the 
fence.  In  seven  days  from  June  16th  i  caught 
forty-two  quarts  of  millers  and  flies,  but  the 
amount  enuluallv  decreased  to  about  half  a  pint 
a  day.  I  then  placed  the  bottles  in  my  large  pear 
trees,  and  the  number  taken  was  gr^tly  increased. 
The  whole  amount  thus  caught  during  the  season 
was  four  bushels  and  twelve  quarts. 

May  29, 1854.  Charles  Robinson. 

New  Haven  Palladium, 


For  th€  If€to  England  Wanner. 

THE  FABMBB*S  HOMB. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Havin^  during  the  past  year 
travelled  throueh  a  portion  of  this,  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  New  England  States,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  many  New  En|^d  fiir- 
mers'  homes. 

While  there  are  some  which  present  a  pleasing 
and  inviting  aspect,  there  are  many  so  cheerless 
and  uninviting,  that  they  seem  to  send  a  chill 
through  one^s  whole  frame.  Buildings  are  loca- 
ted without  any  regard  to  appearance,  and  every 
ornamental  tree  and  shrub  in  thdr  vicinity  has 
fallen  before  the  woodman's  axe  without  a  thought 
except  how  many  potatoes  could  be  grown  on  the 
land ;  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  where  should  be 
gravelled  walks,  graceful  shade  trees,  beautiful 
shrubs,  carefully  trained  dimbing  vines  and  prettf 
flowers,  are  geese  and  pigsj  or  bleating  calves  and 
noisy  ducks  whose  utility  seems  to  connst  in  giv- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  house  timely  notice  of  the 
approach  of  a  stranger,  who  easily  judges  of  the 
number  of  acres  the  farmer  jpossesses,  by  the  siie 
of  the  wood-pile  and  the  numoer  of  broken  wheds, 
carts,  sleds,  plows,  and  other  worn-out  ftrmiiig 
implements  which  flank  the  yard  on  either  dde. 
Should  the  stranger,  before  entering  the  house, 
desire  to  learn  more  of  the  character  of  the  per- 
son he  is  about  to  vint,  he  has  but  to  oast  his  eye 
into  the  adjoining  shed,  one  end  of  which  is  used 
as  a  tool  house ;  if  plows,  harrows,  and  other  im- 
plements are  in  one  confused  mass,  and  thdr  ap- 
pearance indicates  that  the  hen-roost  is  above,  he 
may  safely  conclude  that  if  the  boys  have  not  al- 
ready gone  to  the  dty  with  the  idea  that  farming 
is  pretty  dirty  budness,  it  isonly  because  the^  are 
not  yet  dd  enough  to  carry  out  thebown  desires 
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The  man  who  can  take  hold  of  the  handles  of 
such  plows  as  I  have  seen,  and  not  look  h€tdk,  must 
be  one  whose  mind  is  so  absdrbed  in  the  wovd  tUU' 
iiy  that  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  fiitiening  of 
hiB  land  as  each  taming  farrow  scrapes  gaano 
from  his  plow,  not  even  perceiving  the  merease  of 
his  own  weight,  by  an  external  applioatlon^f  the 
same  material  upon  his  hands. 

I  do  noirbelieve  man  was  placed  here  to  mend 
his  whole  time  in  procuring  gold  with  which  -to 
enlarge  his  farm,  for  what  profiteth  it  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  township  and  lose  his  own  happi- 
ness ?  The  farmer  who  would  keep  his  diilcbren 
at  home,  should  neglect  nothing  within  his  means 
ta  make  his  home  attractive.  Let  neatness  and 
order  manifest  itself  in  every  department ;  let  him 
beautify  what  he  already  possesses,  rather  than 
enlarge  his  farm,  and  thus  make  his  home  so  at- 
tractive that  his  children  no  loneer  seek  the  arti- 
ficial beauties  of  the  city,  but  become  satisfied 
with  the  purer  and  superior  attractions  of  their 
rural  home .  There  is  perhap  no  class  ^tter  able 
to  make  their  homes  attractive  than  the  fimner, 
but  in  his  eagerness  to  acquire  more  territory  he 
often  fails  to  perceive  it. 

I  could  name  individaals  who  own  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land,  but  cannot  spare  a  rod  for  a  flower- 
garden  for  their  daughters,  or  an  acre  for  an  or- 
chard for  their  sons,  and  yet  lament  that  their 
daughters  yearn  to  be  tending  the  loom  of  some 
manufacturing  company,  and  their  sons  the  coun- 
ter of  6ome  city  mercbiuit. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  farmer  vrill  be  as  eager  to  satisfy 
tm  wants  of  his  family,  as  he  now  is  those  of  a 
stran^r,  and  tiius  make  his  home  a  happy  one, 
and  his  children  contented,  E.  Iiexset. 

'  Hingham,  Mass, 

For  the  Jfew  Mingland  Fttntur, 

wnriEB  Of  MISSISSIPPI. 

A  winter  in  ^lississippi  has  none  of  those  eidii- 
laratij^  aocompanimentB  which  characterize  a 
New  S^gland  winter ;  no  merry  sleigh-bells,  no 
skating,  no  coasting.  One  never  seeshere,  moth- 
er earth,  covered  with  her  pure,  snowv  mantle; 
or  the  trees  hung  with  glittering  crystals.  Yet,  a 
winter  in  Mississippi  is  not  without  its  charms. 
If  it  has  not  a  coronet  of  diamonds,  it  wears  a 
wreath  of  roses.  Winter  in  Mississippi  is  like 
life  itself,  a  strange  mingliue  of  sunshine,  clouds 
and  rain.  Now,  the  geniafsun  warms  into  life 
and  beauty  the  slumbermg  rose-buds,  and  the 
gardens  are  blooming  with  hyacinths,  narcissos, 
and  other  varieties  or  the  bulbous  family.  The 
forests,  too,  are initersii^rsed  with  evergreens;  the 
(kiK,  rich  magnolia,  with  its  lustrous  foliage  glis- 
tening; in  the  sunshine^  the  brighter,  more  cheer- 
ful holly,  with  its  coral  berries,  the  hopea,watet* 


tade ;  b6  that,  althoujgh  many  of  the  trees  shed 

their  leaves  in  autumn,   the  forests  never  vrear 

*  that  aspect  of  desolation,  that  they  do  in  colder 

climates,  during  the  winter  months.    Then,  toO) 

there  are  miles,  and  miles  of  hedge,  made  of  the 

beautiful,  everereen,  Cherokee  rose.    One  of  the 

.   most  pleasing  features  of  a  southern  landscape  in 

.   February,  is  the  yellow  jessamine,  its  evergreen 

foliage,  contrasting  beautifully,  with  itsprof)i- 

don  of  golden  bloMoms ;   perfuming  the  air  with 


a  deUmousfta^gnaneev^sembliiig  heliotrope.  Each 
particular  flower,  viewed  separately,  is  not  strik- 
ingly beoiitifal;  but  the  vane  itself,  twixune 
around  tha  f^ce  comers,  or  haiM^g  in  oraoefiu 
festoons  from  the  eaaller  tiees,  Jaden  wiw  sweet 
blossomB,  has  a  ofaorming  effiiot.  The  variety  of 
the  feathered  tatibei  adds  another  beauty  to  ^iir 
winter  scene.  Besides  thd  gay  xed<4>ird,  mooking- 
bird,  and  other  bitds  peculiar  to  the  South,  we 
have  some  dear  little  robins  from  good  old  Mm- 
sachuastts.  Who  knows  but  they  are  the  very 
ones  that  build  their  nest,  every  year,  in  the  ola 
elm,  that  shades  oaf  own  ''Beloved  Home  T' 

Bat  all  is  not  smishine  in  MissisBiMfn*  Winter 
has  its  olonds  and  stosme.  The  to-day,  so  bright 
and  beautiful,  is  succeeded  by  a  dark  to-morrow. 
The  pattering  of  the  rain-drops  is  the  first  sound 
that  greets  the  ear  in  themomin^,  and  it  lulls 
you  io  sUimber  tU  tof^i.  Day  aner  dav,  the  rain 
comes  down.  Then'  the  weather  gradually  be- 
comes  colder,  aind  colder,  and  at  last  the  oloads 
are  dissipated,  and  the  glorious  sun  shines  forth 
in  all  his  splendor.  Then  folio  w  three  white  frosts, 
then  a  few  days  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  then  a 
rain.  Winter  does  not  put  a  stop  to  the  work  on 
a  plantation.  The  negroes  -are  busv,  plowing, 
making  fences,  and  clearing  land,  to  be  in  readi- 
nesB  to  plant  the  corn  and  oottoa  in  the  sprins. 
Christmas  eomes  once  a  year,  and  isobservea  wiw 
festivities  corresponding  to  ThankMiving  in  New 
Btteknd.  There  is  a  whoie  week  of  hohdays. 
which  th^  servafeitB  enj^  vastly,  in  a  suoeeasissi  of 
parties  and  visiting.  There  is  a  fiddler  on  almoet 
every  plantation,  and>  musiOf  and  daneins  ass  en- 
joyed with  as  ke^  a  relish  in  the  cabin  bv  torch- 
light, as  in  the  brilliantly  illuminated  boll^aoom. 

Houses  in  Missiseij^i  are  not  built  so  muuh  in 
reference  tocomfwt  in  winter,  as  is  summer,  and 
stoves  are  regarded  tm  abominations,  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. 

In  a  cold  day,  a  cheerful  fire  is  Uasing.  on  the 
hearth,  but  there  is  sncb  a  aoiua  finr  Sedi  -air, 
that  the  doors  and  windows  mvmk  be  wide.opsn,  so 
there  'vs  no  danger  of  foeing^  to»  warm.  Bf^ipily, 
however,  the  very  eold  days  axe  fisw^  and  \  £ir  be- 
tween. 

Of  the  amusements,  and  pleasms  of  wiate  oa 
a  plantation,  bat  little  can  be  said.  The  gentle- 
men are  great  huntaasen)  and  inimiled  equestri- 
ans, and  3ie  ladies,  too,  arefondirfriaftupnnfcDTia- 
back.  But'thereare  no  lyottuaa^  or  "ooBotets,  m 
that  we  are- dependent  on  our  own  lesoofMs  for 
enjoyment.  v.  a.  a. 

KeUerkMOHy  Miss,,  JlAy,  1854. 


RiiCARKS.— We  are  glad  that  the  mtelligent 

daughters  of  MasBOchusette  still  retain  an  interest 

m  ^e  ooluwDS  they  were  in  the  habit  of  perusing 

.  ^     .  beforebeoomidg'eitisBUioftheWest.  Wtt«faallbe 

oak,  with  a  variety  of  others,  peculiar  to  this  lati-  ^ja^  to  hear  from  "M.  K.  S.«'  acain. 


Toj  GoKSBBFOKnsMTSi-7-A  "FAAXxa"  will  find 
oar  viewlbriefly^KinresBed  la  another  port  of  the 
faper,  in  relation  tCt  the  sul|)eet  upon  wbfidi  lio 
writes.  Perhaps  he  has  written  under  some  *mi«* 
understanding  of  the  article  whidi  he  oritioiset. 
Seveicallnqnirieaand^luable  eommonications  are 
on  handy  wfaSsh  rimllnspehn  JitXation. 
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COST  OP  XANTJBE. 

How  many  fiurmeis  cootinao  to  work  their  farms 
withoat  profit,  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  fertilizers,  and  manj,  too,  whose  income  from 
other  soanses  than  their  farms,  enables  tiiem  every 
year  to  loan  an  ezooss  on  mortgage.  Nine-tenths 
of  their  time  and  eneigies  are  spent  in  tilling  the 
poor  and  worthless  f£rm,  to  prevent  \ta  running 
thiun  in  debt,  and  still,  they  are  unwillmg  to  in- 
Test  a  sindie  dollar  in  the  pnrohase  of  manure,  to 
be  refondMl  with  double  interest  in  a  ain^e  season. 

The  question  simply  should  be,  will  a  dollar's 
worUi  of  manure  produce  moxe  than  100  cents 
worth  of  corn  beyond  the  expense  of  producing  it, 
and  beycmd  the  natural  crop  of  tiie  land.  VYe 
say  that  an  extra  dollar  properly  invested  in  man 
ures,  will  produce  an  excess  crop  of  ^yq  dollars 
worth  of  corn  in  a  single  year,  and,  in  many  cases, 
a  much  laiger  ratio  of  increase,  besides  leaving 
the  land  worth  nearly,  or  all  the  cost  of  manure, 
better  for  future  crops.  What  would  be  said  of 
the  merchant  who  should  loan  so  much  of  his  cap- 
ital on  bond  and  mortgptge,  that  he  had  not  suf> 
fieient  means  to  keep  the  neoessary  stock  of  goods 
to  supply  his  customers  ?  And  why  should  the 
fimnerloan  his  money  to  others  at  six  {>er  cent. 
per  annum,  when  he  could  earn  a  profit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  interest,  by  using  it  himself?  When  a 
ftrmer's  income  is  truly  in  excess  of  his  farm,  then 
he  is  consulting  his  best  interest  by  inyestine  his 
money  ivhere  it  may  be  used  by  others  for  his  ben- 
efit ;  out  until  hb  own  business  b  properly  cared 
for,  he  is  wrong  to  part  with  the  means  necessary 
to  its  success. 

Many  a  farmer  now  worth  $1000  beyond  bis 
farm  was  worth  the  same  on  arriving  of  age,  and 
might  have,  rendered  his  farm  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  similar  sum  every  year  in  excess  of  his 
wants,  if,  during  the  first  ^eai  of  his  business,  he 
bad  placed  the  $1Q00  in  lus  soil  in  the  shape  of 
manure.  Nor  is  this  truth  confined  to  the  weal- 
thy farmer,  for  many  who  now  work  100  acres  of 
land  and  remain  poor,  might  become  comparative 
ly  rich  in  a  few  years,  by  usins  the  same  amount 
of  manure  on  50  acres  which  they  now  use  on  100 
So  long  as  further  additions  of  manii^K)  will  in 
onase  the  product  bevond  cost,  the  fanner  should 
continue  to  increase  the  quantity  used  ;  and  if  he 
cannot  do  so  b^  any  other  means,  he  should  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  land  tilled. —  Working  Far- 
mer. 

THE  BEUBEE  BOSC  PEA£ 
Elliot,  in  his  new  work  on  Fruit,  saj 
should  have  a  place  in  the  smallest  cfff^ction 
powNiNQ  goes  farther,  and  gives  UplCnqualified 
praise.    He  says  it  is  large,  han^/^t  <^  ^^^g^^^^ 
bearer,  always  perfect,  and  ^^BTiighest  flavor 
It  bears  singly,  and  not  in/**®"'  looking  as  if 
thinned  on  the  tree,  whtf^  ^* '«  ^^^3^  ^^  fi°° 
size.    It  was  raised  in-  ^^^  by  Van  Mons,  and 

named  GUebasse  Boscf  "*  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^-  ^^'  * 


distinguished  Belgian  cai**v»tor.  Having  also 
been  received  at  the  gs'^^  ^^  *^*  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  unr®'  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^™  ^'^^^ 
Mr. Thompson thougl*** ^* ^  ^^^ *^^ ^*™^ 
as  less  likely  talead  t^  *  confusion  with  the  Oale- 
basse,  a  distinct  fruil^  The  treegrows  vigorously ; 


shoots  long,  brownish  olive.  Fruit  largo;  pyri- 
form,  a  little  uneven,  tapering  long ^ind  gradually 
into  the  stalk.  Skin  pretty  smooth,  dark  yellow, 
a  good  deal  covered  with  streaks  and  dots  of  cin- 
namon russet,  and  slightly  touched  with  red  on 
one  side.  Stalk  one  or  two  inches  long,  rather 
slender,  curved.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  very  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white,  melting  very  buttery,  with  a 
rich  deli<non8,  and  slightly  perfumed  flavor.  Ri- 
pens gradually,  from  the  last  of  September  to  the 
last  of  October. 


TKR  JOTDVEWB  PEAB. 

ThiP  p6ar  (dotted  outline)  is  stated  by  Downing 
be  a  favorite  native  seedUng.  It  is  found  in  the 
neighboriiood  of  Dorchester,  and  first  introduced 
to  notice  by  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  has,  for  the  last  15  years,  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  fruits.  It  is  of  most  excellent 
flavor,  a  certain  and  regular  bearer,  &fkn  while 
young,  and  the  tree  which  is  very  hardy,  never 
sufibrs  from  blight.  Fruit  rather  large,  pyriform, 
one  sided.  Skin  smooth,  and  rather  thick,  pale 
yellowish  green,  with  a  dull  red  cheek,  and  a  few 
scattered  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter long,  curved,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  blunt  de- 
presmon ,  or  often  without  depression.  Oalyx  open , 
placed  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white, 
full  of  juice,  melting,  with  a  fine  vinous  flavor. 
Early  in  September,  ^oots  dive^ing,  light  olive. 
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For  the  irew  Mnghutd  Farmer, 

SILK  CUiiXUHX. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  Farmer  of  May  27th,  an 
iDquiry  on  this  subject  is  presented  bj  a  *^et7 
Hampshire  Girl." 

Somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  have 
elapeed  flince  a  moTement  was  oommenced,  in 
which  the  writer  of  this  artide  took  a  xealoos 
and  ratiier  prominent  party  to  introdaee  the  tuB- 
ing  of  silk  mto  Massachusetts.  Considerable  ex- 
pense was  incurred  to  colonise  the  mulberry  tree 
and  the  silk  worm  from  Oonneoticut.  The  at- 
tempt was  successful,  and  prosperi^  attended  the 
enterprise  under  the  auspices  and  fostering  aid  of 
agricultural  societies  ana  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  until  a  blight  came  oyer  it  in  the  sbane  of  a 
disastrous  speculation  in  mulberry  trees.  The  ru- 
in jproducea  by  this  folly  was  so  signal,  as  to 
chiU  the  ardor  and  stagnate  the  efforts  of  many, 
who  had  enlisted  in  the  cause  with  high  expecta- 
tions, and  with  enthusiasm  in  due  proportion*. 
The  waning  that  followed  was  even  more  rapid, 
than  the  waxing  wliich  had  preceded.  Still  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  amount  of  raw  silk  pro- 
duced, and  in  a  fit  state  for  the  manufacturer, 
was  quite  oonsidecable.  The  market,  howeyer, 
declined,  and  was  soon  at  an  end. 

The  last  act,  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  to  sustain  an  interest  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted so  much  attention  and  labor,  was  the  intro- 
duction and  advocating  of  a  motion,  in  the  Afos- 
sachusetts  Legislature,  to  oicouraee  females,  by 
bounty,  to  manufkcture  sewix^  sUi,  which  may 
be  done  with  little  outlay.  The  committee,  to 
which  the  question  was  referred,  did  not  report 
favorably  to  the  plan,  and  the  sun  of  hope  went 
down  in  despair. 

Now,  in  reference  to  particulars  of  the  infor- 
mation wanted,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  machin- 
ery for  getting  raw  silk  from  the  cocoon  is  a  reel, 
the  cost  of  wnich,  when  the  article  was  in  de- 
mand, was  about  $10,  as  manu&otnred  in  vari- 
ous places ;  in  Dedham,  for  one  instance,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  (In  how  many  cookloftB  it 
m^y  M  stowed  away  among  other  useless  lum- 
ber, for  want  of  employment,  is  matter  of  coi^^ 
ture  only.)  The  eggs  for  the  worm  may,  proba- 
bly, be  obtained  any  where  in  the  region  or  silk- 
growing,  and  Mansfield  in  Oonneotioat,  is  as  likely 
a  place  as  any  to  be  in  a  condition  of  persever- 
anoe,  as  regards  this  kind  of  husbandry. 

Should  any  one  resolve  on  mtiiag  atrial  of 
the  basinesB,  directions  how  «o  piooeed  tnay  be 
saihered,  unquestionably,  from  the  axchives  of 
tne  State,  and  the  Aeu^  ETighmd  Farmer  also, 
from  within  the  limits  of  that  period  especially, 
when  Rev.  Henry  Colman  was  AgricuHunl  Oom- 
missionerT  and  likewise  editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
lamd  Farmer. 

If  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  <<New  Hamp^ 
shire  Girl,"  in  the  way  of  offering  suggestions,  I 
miffht  address  her  in  a  strain  something  like  the 
fduomnj;:  <*Dear  Miss,  if  you  have  any  tiling  of 
the  ipint,  the  ardor,  the  iiid<MmtaUe  resolution 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  can  get  aMen  to  oomrades,  IB 
any  considerable  numbec,  of  like  temperament, 
sentiments  and  feelixigB,  disposed  to  emcNurk  with 
you  in  a  scheme  so  doubtful,  yet  so  laudable, 
brinf  them  ioeether  in  convention,  (femak  con- 
ventioDS  you  know,  are  as  eommon  as  daisies  in 


the  spring, )  and  make  formal  representation,  by 
resolution,  to  the  oonoript  fifttms,  (whioh  in 
modem  dialect  nieans  young  men,  mere  Btripliitt|B,) 
0  f  the  Qranite  State  in  Isgaative  halls  asssmUsd , 
that  the danghters of  the Odmm«n#ealth  areikol 
averse  to  sh&ng  in  tiieindostiy  necessary  to  tiie 
common  weal,  and  would  sdaoly  be  put  in  the 
way  of  eamin^  and  even  proSaaing,  aome  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  nlks  indispensable  to  the  t^omiaf 
of  timr  permis.  They,  tberefoie,  humbly  peti- 
sion  your  honomble  hodj  to  adcmt  measures  for 
retainuBg  at  home  a  moiefy  of  theknmense  sums 
of  money  sent  abroad  for  suk. goods,  and  let  it  be 
so  inverted  as  to  give  employment  to  female 
hands,and  shield  thMH  from  poverty,  vice  and  d»- 
nidation.  If  this  expedient  fidls,  try  the  agiieul- 
tural  societies,  and  ask  them,  if  it  will  not  profit 
tiie  countiy  as  much,  to  have  our  silks  produced 
at  home,  ae  to  have  our  soil  occupied  witii  other 
ftincy  articles,  which  cannot  be  trao^ihittted  from 
distant  regions  bntatgreat  expense.  Let  cattie*,h<^ 
and  hens,  whieh  eat  np  so  much  of  <nir  famung 
wealth  to  gratify  a  tsste  to  inoKnted  stodc,  re- 
main where  they  aare  engendered,  and  iet  the  iHf* 
dustry  whieh  is  wasted  to  pive  aaope  to  unem- 
ployed  hands  and  tofumidi  us  with  home  enjoy- 
ments, widiout  going  finr  awav  to  obtain  them, 
hays  the  benefit  of  the  outlay.'^ 

The  residue  of  the  angnment  I  haye  in  em- 
bryo. '•  *'• 

CHaHmuna,  Jttne  8, 1854. 


IBfLUEHCE  OP  KACHnraRT  OU  CIV- 
ILIZATION. 

The  annexed  eloquent  extract  is  from  the'^PAt^ 
addiohia Daily  Ledgtr^^^ — a  paper  ahraysaUeand 
unirormly  correct  :-— 

"The  influence  of  these  Ttfotma  on  dvilitf^tien 
cannot  be  estimated  too  hijjhly.  The  old  inejo- 
dice  against 'machinery,which  never  bad  any  htM 
on  men  of  real  intelligence,  is  nciw  disappeanqg 
even  from  the  minds  of  the  moat  ignonnt.  Every- 
where the  great  truth  is  being  adenowledged,  that 
the  influence  of  maehinwy  is  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race,  }k  subatiluling  skilledla^ 
bor  and  direoting  talent  for  mere  executive  wdik. 
In  other  words,  men  are  elevated,  so  te  forth,1lNnBt 
machines  to  makers  and  eentroUers  of  machines. 
The  higher  qualities  of  Ih^  nature  are  being 
called  into  exerdse.  Instead  of  going  the  aaoM 
unvaried  round  of  labor  for  generation  after  gene- 
ration, like  a  bUnd  horse  forever  travelling  the 
narrow  circuit  of  a  mill,  they  are  throwing  the 
burden  of  all  mere  mechanical  work  on  machinery, 
subjecting  the  dull  and  inanimate  forces  of  nature 
to  their  will,  and  making  iron  and  steel  submisuve 
agents.  If  the  reforms,  already  made  in  this  di- 
rection, afford  any  criterion  m  the  future,  the 
time  will  come  eveatiaJly,  when  nearly  all  that  is 
irksome  in  labor  will  be  avoided,  and  then  that 
part  of  the  curse  pronounced  on  Adam  at  least  be 
alleviated. 

Yet  tins  aspect  of  the  influence  of  macbmer^ 
and  ciyifisation,  though  the  most  important, » 
precisely  the  one  least  nffaded.  It  U  far  more 
common  to  hear  the  cheapening  efiects  of  machi- 
nery extolled  than  to  have  these  cnfrancbidlDg  and 
elevating  influences  pointed  out.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  pladng  of  cotta^  goods  with  the  reach 
of  the  poorest,  baa  materially  improved  the  physU 
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cal  condition  of  tiie  human  Taee,  and  therefore  in- 
direeflj  refined  and  enlightened  mankind.  Bat 
this  is  only  the  ultimate,  not  the  proximate  result. 
Nor  is  it  without  alloy.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
the  eftet  of  machinery  in  this  direction. is  enerra- 
ting  and  sensnalizinf .  It  advances  eivilization  in 
its  nhysical  aspect,  but  not  in  its  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  religious  ones.  It  fbstera  less  the  spir- 
itoal  and  mmtal  part  of  humanity  than  that  oa- 
ler  part  which  is  'of  the  earth ,  earthy. '  But  ma- 
chinery, regarded  as  a  means  to  banish  man^s 
■faiTery  to  toil,  by  substituting  brain-work  for  the 
labor  of  the  hand,  is  the  high  road  to  that  fuller 
and  more  perfect  development  of  society,  which 
poets  have      •  ■  *     -  -  -      - 

revelation 
ised 


ve  pwdnted,  pbdoeophers  predicted,  and 
a,  it  is  believed  by  many,  expressly  prom- 


Fprlfte  Ifew-WnfUrndTtamer. 

•    SOUTH  SOWV  BHBSP. 

Mb.  £dit(»:— I  zead  kat  evouog  in  the  Far^ 
fMcr  the  diMossion  on  riiM,  and  was  somewhat 
inlamled.  I  keep  Booth  Mwne,  md  like  them 
much ;  they  are  qoiet,  thriiW  and  handsome,  with- 
al. I  eoM  one  of  my  nsifltabors  26,  last  ^1,  and 
a  short  time  since  I  oalledto  «ee  them,  and  they 
had  48  as  fine  lambs  ae  need.be;  one  sheep  had 
thiee,aiid  all  doing  well.  I  sold  the  wether  lambe 
from  ihem  bet  year  at  $4  per  hsad ,  to  the  batoh* 
er — my  neijjhbor  will pEobab^Mtmoiethanlhat 
for  them  this  ve»r,  (and  timre  is  no  doubt  at  all 
but  he  can,  if  be  ehooees.)  We  will  say  that  he 
g!9t  $200  for  lambs,  and  allow  say  $40— u  low  iig- 
uze-— for  wool,  gives  $240,ahaDttome  return  from 
only  26  sheep.  The  sbeqpweie  noady  all  half 
blood,  exoept  three,  perhaps,  that  were  nearly  full 
bred .  I  have  a  flock  of  full  blood  caBsistitte  c£M 
that  have  now  living,  and  abont  two  m<mths  old, 
48  lambs  (if  I  count  rk^t)  the  sane  number  as 
my  Dek^hbor  gets  frqpi  ms  20  mixed  breed.  The 
mixed  breeds  seem  as  hardy,  and  about  as  produc- 
tive, as  the  full  bloods;  perimps  they  axe  more 
profitable  for  practioal  parpoeeB,as  they  geperally 
shoaT  considerably  heavier  fleeoes.  I  get  more  for 
my  lambs  when  I  sdl  them,  on  account  of  the 
breed.  I  sold  all  the  bociBS  I  had  last  year,  at  nri 
oee  'var^g  for  7  ot  8  to  25  doBan,  as  for  quality 
and  siae,  and  boughione  of  L.  Q-Moaaisfor  $50. 
I  have  this  yee.r  a  few  nice  Jamhs  sited  hy  >b  im- 
porled  buck  now  owned  by  J.  Tbobiyx,  of  Buehess 
Co.,  thatfldld  m  Eng^d  for  $650;  they  are  good 
lambs,  bttt  a  straiwer  eoidd  not,  I  tiunk,  seleot 
tham&om  among  tfisoiheB.       T.  B.BmrFu. 

iVsHipon,  12.  i:,1854. 


liASTiNa  Epfkcts  op  Heat. — The  Fr^Jhch, during 
the  time  their  army  remained  under  Bonaparte  in 
the  Holy  Land,  constructed  two  vfty  large  ovens 
in  the  castle  of  Tiberias.  Twd  Tears  had  elap(»ed 
at  tiie  time  of  our  arrival  since  they  had  set  fire  to 
their  ffranary ;  and  it  veas  considered  a  miracle  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias^  that  l^e  combustion 
was  not  extinguished.  We  visited  the  place,  and 
percdved  that  whenever  the  ashes  of  the  burned 
com  vrere  sthrcd  by  thrusting  a  stick  among  them, 
sparks  were  even  then  glowing  throughout  the 
heap,  and  a  piece  of  wockI  being  left  there  became 
diarred.  The  heat  in  those  vaulted  chambers 
where  the  com  had  been  destroyed  was  BtiU  very 
great.^Ci(ir^'5  Trmei. 


THE  POST  ATTGEB. 


Digging  post  holee with  a 
c(wimon  spade  is  a  some- 
what slow  and  fatiguing 
operation  ,and  may  be  mueh 
fuflilitatod  with  a  good  post 
auger,fiuch  as  is  represented 
above.  This  anger  is  used 
in  away  similar  to  the  com- 
mon auger  for  boring  tim- 
ber, and  with  it  post  holes 
are  readily  made  in  sand, 
loam,  clay  or  alluvial  soils. 
We  hope  it  may  not  be  ob* 
jocted  to  because  its  con- 
struction is  a  little  more 
scientific  than  the  spade. 
The  high  price  of  labor 
urges  usy  at  any  rate,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  la^ 
borHsaving  implements  tha 
we  can. 


For  the  Wtw  Engtand  FArmtr. 

WSLIrDIOOINft. 

BuEtONisif.  The  faculty  of  perceiving  and  in- 
dicating subterranean  spriogs  and  currents  by 
senaation ;  so  called  from  one  Bleton,  of  France, 
who  was  supposed  to  possess  this  faculty.  Vido 
Dr.  Webster,  in  loco. 

BLsaraKirr.  One  who  has  the  faculty  of  per- 
eetvingsnbterraaean  springs  by  sensation.  Vide 
Dr.  WoMPSter. 

As  acknowledged,  there  are  more  tbin^  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  our  philosophy  has  hither- 
to dreamed  of,  the  probable  presumption  arises 
that  the  idea  involvea  in  the  above  terms  and  defi- 
nitions is  not  a  mere  chimera,  but  a  fixed  fact 
which  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  general 
good. 

Let  certain  pmens  take  a'^fork*'  of  cherry, 
peaeh,  haeel,  willow,  or  <Aie  like,  of  one  or  two 
^Ts  jgrowth,  ffifi  of  sap,  and  so  hold  the  extrem- 
ities, Inmly  graeped  in  the  hands,  that  the  fork 
will  be  upwud ;  when  they  ceme  into  the  vicinity 
of  a  spring  of  living  water,  the  fork  vnll  bend  to- 
ward it,  and  when  the  person  stands  immediately 
over  the  water,-  the  rod  will  point  directly  down- 
ward. 

hk  the  hands  of  others,  the  fork,  or  a  **dfviifiBg 
rod"  prepared  for  the  purpose,  will  tomyrom,  in-  ■ 
stead  of  to  the  water,  yet  will  indicate  its  locality 
with  neariy  e<yuil  ezaetness. 

A  good  Wetoaist  will  also  discover  dher,  iron 
and  other  ores  by  means  of  the  rod,  and  peieone 
often  amuse  each  otiier  by  hidinff  a  half-dollar  in 
the  i^oand,  within  a  presoribed  limit,  and  the  6^ 
viner  finding  It  with  aUnost  absolute  oerteinty. 

As  itttilmated  there  are  oidy  oertam  persons,  in 
whose  hands  the  rod  will  work,  and  in  some  of 
these,  net  at  aH  tfases ;  it  theiifiiM  tooo—e  aa 
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important  question,  in  whose  liands  will  it  work, 
and  why  not  at  all  times! 

Electrically,  the  race  is  dasBified.  Males  are 
positiTe ;  females  native.  This  is  nature,  and 
by  this  very  general  law  of  relation  of  the  sexes, 
much,  that  is  now  considered  inexplicable  by 
many,  may  be  satisfactorily  explainecU 

Muny  males  are  negatively  electrified,  and  it  is 
foand  by  experiment  thafsuch  have  this  power  or 
faculty  of  perceiving  subterranean  springs:  &c.,by 
sensation,  and  that  gjenerally  anj  one  who  is  a 

§ood  biologic,  mesmeric  or  "spirit-rapping"  me- 
ium,  is  a  good  Bletonist. 
Living  (not  deep^  water,  silver,  iron  and  the 
like,  being  relatively  jDost^tve  electrically  to  such 
persons,  the  rod  in  their  hands,  when  immediately 
oyer  anj  of  these  substances,  points  in^  a  direct 
line  to  it,  and  thereby  indicates  its  localitv. 

In  the  hands  of  those  who  are  ^itively  elec- 
trified the  rod  is  repelled ;  which  is  also  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  well-known  electric  law, 
that  Ukes  repel  each  other. 

It  has  also  been  ascertained,  that  the  physio- 
logical changes  that  are  constantly  going  on  in 
o'.u-  bodies,  change  temporarily,  if  not  sometimes 
permamently,  their  electric  state  from  neeative  to 

Ijosltive  and  the  opposite,  and  hence  tne  well- 
cnown  fact  that,  not  at  all  times,  in  the 
8  ime  person's  hands,  will  the  rod  operftte ;  a  dr- 
e  imstance  which,  probably,  more  than  any  oth 
or,  has  led  more  to  believe  the  whole  thing  to 
1).'  a  humbug,  but  which,  if  the  above  suggestion 
)::l3  any  weight,  must  obviously  be  expected  to 
o  cur, 

f  he  rule  by  which  the  depth  of  water  is  asoer- 
trt*ned,i8  to  measure  from  the  point  where  the  rod 
0:,^ins  to  bend  toward,  to  where  it  points  directly 
/./  the  water  perpendicularly.  This  will  give  the 
d  'pch,  nearly,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
hp'icre  of  attraction  begins  at  about  an  angle  of 
4 ')  -*.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  p<unt  out  the 
value  of  this  science  to  the  agriculturist  and  oth- 
01^.  By  it  much  money  and  time  may  be  saved, 
and  land  otherwise  comnaratively  worthless,  ren- 
dered immensely  valuable.  g. 
Barton,  Vt, 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

CAHKEB  WOBHS. 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  valued  jopmal,  from 
its  early  commencement  ontil  the  present  time, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  avail  myself  of  a  small  space 
in  your  columns,  offering  a  few  remarks  in  refer- 
enoe  to  that  pest  of  the  ruralist  and  the  &rmer,  in 
the  <*Span  or  Canker  Worm?"  Anotherof  their 
annual  devastations  has  just  been  completed,  and 
in  many  places  the  fair  pronuses  of  sprine  have 
been  wholly  destroyed  by  their  ravenoui  uosieg- 
ings.  Indeed,  in  some  sections  in  our  vicinity, 
they  appear  to  have  come  forward  in  increased 
numbers,  and,  like 

•HMuita  refiraAed  with  wiM,'* 
have  carried  perfected  destruction  wheresoever 
they  have  gathered  and  assaUed.  Many  years 
since,  I  believe  these  depredators  vrere  not  known 
among  us.  And  although  many  able  treatises 
have  of  late  been  written  on  the  habits  of  this  vo- 
racious insect,  accompanied  with  cautions  as  to 
their  increase ;  and  although  various  plans  have 
been  sogj^sted  for  their  extirpation,  yet,  we  be- 
lieve nothing  has  as  yet  been  elGscted,  aoocwaplish- 


ing  fully  the  end  desired.  The  process  of  tarring 
we  believe  has  jperformed  all  it  promised  to,  when 
faithfully  contmued.  Tet,  where  there  are  many 
trees,  this  process  is  peculiarly  laborious,  and  dis- 
agreeable. And  accompanied  as  it  is,  with  the 
drying  rapidity  of  the  tar,  (although  thinned  with 
oil)  and  tne  injury  it  oft  inflicts  on  trees,  one 
would  think  it,  by  no  means,  the  best  resort  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  can  reach  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject  desired. 

Girdles  of  oil  cups,  tiifts  of  cotton  and  clipped 
straw,  with  various  other  imbecilities,  have  oeen 
used,  and  yet  with  no  beneficial  results,  as  the 
numberless  burned  orchards  in  our  vicinity,  bear 
ample  testimony  to. 

At  a  period  when  societies  are  formed,  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  fruits  and  flowers — when 
premiums  are  liberally  offiured  for  the  best  exhibi- 
tions oi fruity  vegetable  w  grain,  and  horticultural 
societies  reward  generousj^^  for  the  lai^est  cherry 
or  pumpkin— one  would  think  a  little  of  their 
munificent  encouragement  might,  (profitably  to 
mankind,)  be  divei^  and  appropriated  to  faioa 
who  could  rescue  whole  orchards  from  destruction ; 
instead  of  showering  all  th^r  encouragements  on 
the  one  who  could  grow  the  biggest  apple  or  to- 
mato in  the  country. 

But  really  Messrs.  £ditoi«,^-H9eriously  and  re- 
ligiously, I.  think  the  subject  is  worthy  of,  and 
demands  better  attention  than  has  yet  been 
given  to  it. .  For, of  a  truth,  the  evil  by  no  means 
mitieates  or  diminishes ;  on  the  contrary,  is  most 
fearfully  and  disastrously  increasing.  Surely 
thesubiect  calls  for  the  keenest  investigation, 
alike  of  the  agriculturist,  of  agricultural  societiee, 
of  the  fiftrmer,  the  chemist,  the  practical  or  even 
the  unpractical  man.  For  with  the  ravages  of 
thb  iiisect  still  annually  being  spread  over  our 
beautiful  orchards  and  groves,  ought  we  to  sit  still, 
indifferent  to  the  regul^  augmentation  of  this  af- 
fliction, or  at  onoe  endeavor  to  devise  some  means, 
if  possible,  to  stay  and  extirpate  it  where  it  is? 
Recently  we  have  hod  shown  us  a  class  belt,  (made 
in  two  segments,  so  as  to  encircle  tne  tree,  and  thus 
arrest  tke  rising  of  the  insects,}  invented  and  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  A.  Everett,  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
which  we  are  told  promises  to  be  efiectually  use- 
ful. The  inventor  informed  us  awhile  since,  that 
its  use  had  been  adopted  with  great  fiivor  by  Br. 
Thaddsus  Wx.  Harsis,  our  distinguished  Ento- 
mologist ;  and  we  should  be  ^lad  to£ear  from  our 
talented  and  indefi&tisable  friend,  the  doctor,  on 
this  point,  or  any  other  that  mij^ht  profitably  be 
availed  of,  as  a  curative  for  the  moreasc  and  rav- 
ages of  this  devastating  insect.  Dr.  Harris,  in 
various  articles  contributed  to  your  journal  and 
other  a^cultond  periodicals,  as  also  in  bis  able 
'^Treatise  on  Insects,"  has  given  some  valuable 
suggestions,  as4o  the  destruction  of  the  *' Canker 
yfSm ;"  but  yet  none  which  we  think  wholly  ef- 
fectual, unless  pursued  at  great  cost  of  time  and 
patience.  And  this,  too,  vnth  little  beneficial  re- 
sult, should  one  happen  (as  is  oft  the  case)  to  have 
a  "Lazy  Bones"  for  his  neighbor,  who  would 
quietly  sit  for  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  rather 
than  bestir  himself,  with  the  "love  of  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself  in  his  heart,  and  lustily  "tor 
atray;"  and  thus  remove  a  past  pernicious  exam- 
ple of  laziness  andindiff<nrence,  for  a  goodly  lesson 
of  industry,  and  "of  doing  as  one  would  oe  done 
unto." 
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Perhaps,  Meears.  Editors,  some  of  yoar  nomer- 
Otts  contributors  or  subscribers  may  afford  benei- 
cial  and  useful  hints  on  this  subject.  For  surely 
it  cannot  be  that  this  marauding  insect,  the  **  Can- 
ker Worm,"  is  indistructible ;  or  that  its  annual 
return  to  us,  blasting  many  of  the  best  hopes  of 
the  farmer,  is  but  the  embodiment  of  that  worm, 
which  the  scripture  tells  ns  "never  dies." 

Anxious  to  do  all  in  my  poor  ability  to  effect 
this  desired  object,  I  would  gladly  be  willing  to 
associate  myself  with  any  ten  or  twenty  persons, 
and  offer  a  premium,  not  less  than  500  dollars,  to 
see  if  something  cannot  be  efiected,  to  overcome 
effectually  this  continued  and  increasing  devasta- 
tion and  evil.  WiU  the  agricultural  or  horticuL 
tural  societies  join  hand  ? 

Your  friend  and  admirer, 

ROXBURY  RUSSKT. 


HIGH  PRICES-EKIOBATIOir-SUGAB. 

We  copy  below  from  the  VntUd  StaUs  Econo- 
mist^ a  valuable  commeroial  joumal  published 
and  conducted  by  Thomas  P.  Ksttsll,  -at  New 
York.  We  give  the  whole  article  on  the  subject 
of  Sugar,  that  the  reader  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
amount  imported,  and  that  which  is  made  from 
beets.  Something  of  the  cost  of  producbg  sugar 
on  the  plantations  may  be  gathered  from  the  let- 
ter dated  at  New  Orleans. 

Since  1847  the  number  of  immigrants  that  have 
arrived  has  reached  1,750,000  souls,  a  number 
more  tban  the  whole  population  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hanover,  which  has  an  area  of  14,276  square 
miles,  and  which  exports  $5,000,000  per  annum, 
and  which  is  taxed  $6,500,000  per  annum.  Since 
the  year  1847  a  population  equal  to  the  whole  of 
that  Kingdom,  has,  with  its  capital,  skill  and*  in- 
dusti^,  been  poured  upon  the  cities  and  plains  of 
the  united  States  at  a  moment  when  California 
was  sending  hither  fifty  millions  of  ^Id  per  an- 
num, stimulating  the  production  of  railroads,  and 
eivery  species  of  manutacture,  giving  full  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a 
host  of  persons  rushing^  into  the  United  States, 
seizing  upon  and  vivifying  every  branch  of  iadas- 
try,  should  not  only  have  osjised  a  production  of 
commodities  but  have  consumed  a  laree  supply. 
The  high  prices  of  produce  in  the  past  four  y^^ars 
have  requited  labor  and  encouraeed  enter^irise, 
and  the  short  European  crops  of  the  present  year 
have  served  to  send  the  current  of  labor  into  bgri- 
cultural  employments,  hence  the  risine  valu  s  of 
Western  lands.  Immense  tracts  like  those  pene- 
trated by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  are  In  ea 
ger  demand,  and  with  the  prospect  of  jproloa^ed 
political  difficulties  in  Europe,  the  intrinsic  v.tlue 
of  the  lands  is  more  than  doubled.  Land  whioli 
raised  00  bushels  sod  com  at  15  cents  per  bushel, 
yielded  $9  per  acre  and  paid  for  the  labor.  I'lic 
same  lal)or  now  realizes,  Dv  the  advance  in  com  to 
40  cents,  $24  per  acre.  The  external  manii  nut 
tion  of  the  national  prosperity  is  in  the  exports 
from  New  York,  to  which  point  the  surplus  uirm 
produce  tends ;  and  we  fina  that  this  value  is  now 
tar  in  advance  of  the  famine  year  for  produu.-,  Ir 
roepective  of  specie. 

It  follows  that  not  only  the  wants  of  immigr.int? 
who  create  a  demand  for  goods  in  the  double  rado 


of  greater  numbers  and  improving  wealth,  must 
be  met,  but  also  those  of  inhabitants  generally. 
Thus,  in  1847,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  20,650,000,  it  is  now  25,000,000,  accordinjg 
to  the  estimates  of  natural  increase ;  if  to  this  is 
added  1,500,000  immigrants,  the  number  is  26,- 
500,000  in  the  Union.  If  the  consumption  of 
^ods  in  1847  was  $20  per  head  per  annum,  and 
IS  now  $30  per  head  pe»  annum,  the  result  would 
folio 


Hows: 


be  as  1 

PopalatloD.    Gons'ptlon  per  head. 

1B47 20,860,000  $20 

1864 26,600,000  80 

Increased. 


TaWe. 

$418,000,0S0 

779,600^)00 

6,860,000  $10  $368,600,000 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  have  de- 
clined to  some  extent  by  reason  of  the  enormous 
losses  that  have  boen  sustained  on  goods  sent 
thither  last  year.  As  compared  with  other  arti- 
cles, however,  ^old  now  commands  the  highcet 
price.  It  has  risen  within  the  year  more  than  any 
other  article,  since  it  will  command  at  its  place  of 
production,  more  of  other  products  of  industry, 
than  it  would  at  any  one  time  since  the  discovery 
of  the  mines.  Goods  and  produce  are  lower  there 
than  at  New  York,  and  as  the  facilities  for  gold 
digging  and  washinjg  are  greater,  without  any  ap- 
parent diminution  in  the  yield  of  the  mines,  the 
same  amount  of  labor  will  give  a  greater  quanti- 
ty of  ^Id,  and  that  gold  wul  command  more  coiii- 
modities.  These  are  elements  which  promise  for 
*the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1855  a  state  of  affairs 
the  levexse  of  that  which  is  now  experienced.. 

SUGAB. 

The  sugar  trade  of  the  world  has  received  in  tUo 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  a  ^eat  impulse  tbroug.'i 
the  changed  commercial  policies  of  our  own.au  i 
other  governments.  The  improved  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  England  and  Europe,  as  well  as  Or' 
the  United  States,  leading  to  larger  consumptiozi , 
on  the  one  hand,  while  the  development  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cane  in  Louisiana,  and  the  beet  8Qg;ur 
in  Europe,  hos  tended  to  enhance  the  general  sti^- 
pbr,  which  again  has  been  checked  by  the  cour% : 
of  the  British  and  French  governments  in  respecc 
to  their  sugar  colonies.  The  great  reductioii  of 
the  sug^  duties  of  Great  Britain  has  had  the  ci- 
fect  of  inoreasine  the  consumption  of  raw  sugui* 
in  the  British  Ishuids,  50  per  cent.  The  duty  on 
foreign  brown  sugar  in  £ingland,  which  vras'OiJs. 
per  owt.,  prior  to  July,  1846,  has  been  14s.  sin eo 
July,  1851,  and  in  this  year  1854  the  duties  oi\ 
raw  and  refined  will  be  equalized.  Before  the  re- 
moval of  the  prohibitive  duty  of  668.  in  Great 
Britain,  Cuba,  in  bond,  was  198.  6d.  per  owt.;  h 
is  now  258.  6d.,  the  immense  consumption  raising 
the  price  to  the  producer.  The  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  has  steadily  increased  as  ibilowB : 

Foreign.  Total.  Dtt(f«^. 

Cwt.  Cwt.  £ 

2,189  4,327,974  6,486,413 

1,033,098  7,662,302  4,e31,.i:o 

The  reduction  in  price  and  duty  is  equal  to 
$50,000,000  per  annum  to  the  sugar  consumoi-s, 
while  the  enhanced  remuneration  to  the  growur^i 
is  manifest  in  the  increased  supply.  While  ttie 
British  demand  for  sugar  was  thus  enhanced,  tlio 
colonics  produced  less,  and  the  extra  demand  from 
England  fell  on  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  tho 
same  period,  although  the  aggregate  consumption 
of  sugar  on  the  continent  increased,  the  diUDuiul 
fur  cane  sugar  was  checked  by  the  extcadt-d  ^i:^ 


Colonial. 
Owt. 

1842 4,325,785 

1863 6,150,287 


a« 


wm  m^isj^x^  v^sAosR. 


Jour 


daetion:  of  beet  root  sugar,  whieh  has  readied 
15OJ00O  tons  per  annum.  Of  this^in  the  German 
Caatoms  Union  thejocrease  baa  been  from  15,000 
to  62,000  toDBtformin^  now  one-half  of  the  whole 
ooiuRimp  tion  of  sugar  in  the  ZoUvet  ein .  In  France 
a  great. increase  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
took  place  under  the  protective  policy  of  toe 
gOTernment,  which  discriminated  in  its  favor 
against  the  cane  sugar  of  the  oolonies,  until  the 
growth  became  lar^,  and  then  it  reversed  its  pdi- 
oj,  discriminating  in  lavor  of  cane  suear.  Never- 
theless, the  course  of  the  Providonar govemnMmi 
in  1848,  towards  its  colonies,  diminished  the  re* 
oaipt  of  colonial  cane  suoar  tn  France  from  120,-» 
000  to  60,000  tons.  In  the  United  States,  the  da** 
ty  up  to  1857  was  2i  per  cent,  per  lb.  Smce  then, 
at  30  per  cent,  it  has  averaged  abont  1  cent  per 
lb.,  and  fields  a  re\'enue  of  $4,500,000  per  ant 
num.  Since  1842  the  increase  in  prodncUon  and 
importation  has  been  steady  as  follows : 

XMrOKT  or  SCOAK  X9D   CBOP  Of  LOUUIAXA. 

, Iniportf.  ib9. »  New  Orleaos.  | 

White.  Broim.  ToUl.  Ib§.       crop.  lbs. 

184S. l«(»8,02ft      (»,ft34,a81  n,632,8M     140,000,000 

ISMk.. 1,000,000     600,000,000  £01,000,000     021,984^000 

Thorewerein  operation  in  Louisiana  in  the 
year  186S,  1,481  sugar  estates;  of  wfaioh  there 
were  worked  by  steam  943,  and  by  horse  pow«r 
538.  Using  the  old  process  by  open  kettleS)  1  ^28; 
using  the  vacuo  process,  53 .  The  total  value  pro* 
dnoM  was  $126,929,000,  more  than  equal  to  this 
year^  cotton  crop. 

TSxb  increase  in  foreign  supply  is  490,^00,000 
Iba.,  and  in  domestic  182,000,000  lbs.  The  latter 
finds  an  increasine  and  rapid  sale  up  tiie  M&sis- 
nppi  valley  and  through  the  West,  some  of  it  o(»i-» 
ing  to  Kew  York  through  canab  and  lakes.  Of 
tha  imported  sugar,  by  &r  the  huroest  proportkm 
is  firam  Cuba,  and  more  than  one-naif  ia  refined 
in  New  York,  in  17  establiahmeiits  which  onploy 
4,500  men  on  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  and  pvo- 
duoe  $20,000,000  worth  of  refined  sugar  per  an^ 
noai.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  uae  of 
nfined  sugar  is  becoming  more  mwral.  The  re- 
finen,  whose  bottsess  up  to  1^  was  protected 
by  allowing  them  a  dra w  oack  on  the  refined  eiigat 
exported,  and  whidi  drawbaok  gndnally  beoaoie 
greater  than  the  duty  on  the  raw  sugar,  now,  in 
common  with  all  other  sugar  oonsumerit  demand 
a  repeal  of  the  sugar  duty. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  present  duty  is 
an  advantage  to  sugar  growers,  eqoal  to  theameunt 
paid,  (1  cent,  per  lb.,)  then  the  amount  paid  by 
all  the  eugar  consumers  in  the  oonntry  is  ^S^dOO,-" 
000  per  annum,,  of  which  the  government  geU 
$4,500,000  and  the  sugar  planters  $3,700,<M)0, 
which  would  be  about  $2,500  to  eaeh  estate. 
The  sugar  planftondeny,  howevw,  that  tfaBymUBe 
any  profit,  as  follows : 

New  Ori^oni,  itfay  9th. 

Ifossn.  Editors — ^My  attention  vnis  drawn  to 
the  enclosed  article  in  your  valuable  paper,  and  I 
propose  to  give  you  my  own  experience  as  a  sugar 
planter  itf  a  few  words,  and  as  the  last  season  vras 
one  of  unusual  production,  and  my  crop  larger 
than  usual,  I  think  it  is  not  an  nnbir  sdeetion ; 
and  as  it  is  not  in  my  way  to  inquire  into  my 
neighbors'  a&hn,  I  cannot  pretend  to  gire  you 
their  experience^  still  I  venture  the  assurance  tmtt 
very  few  realise  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  uod 
many  of  them  are  makmg,  in  my  opinion,  more 
leeway  than  headway. 


M7  plantation,  with  100  negroes,  cost  me $100,000  00 

I  uade  600  hhds.  soffar  oflklr  qaallty,  Mli  at  Si  «ei.    lS,Sf0  00 
2M00gaUona  snototaea,  14oet>. S,fi0000 

$lt,7W00 


FUdtltej 


(.  on  Mle  of 


thfi crop,  2i  per  out.  U . . . . ^^.,. . •^. . . . . (443  75 


Freight  to  the  city  ofiT.OHeftnfl,  $1,121  ^hhd.  '  750  OS 
freight  on  700  bbla.  Moiaawt,TO  eU.  y  bM.    626  00 

Orerwer^a  ir«g«a. • 1,900  00 

Sugar  maker • 80000 

En^neer  to  superintend  my  oirn  engineers    260  00 

imbbli.MMa:Fotlc9ateU< 1,080  00 

Paid  for  700  BlobMBeabbU.,  at  $1,60 1,060  00 

Paid  for  assistant  Cooper  to  make  600  sugar 

hhds.03i^ Siaoo 

On*  wtt of  Jauii  uAUatMj^  lor  tte  Ne- 
groes, at  $S. 800  00 

^  sain  of  Summer  wear,  $1,60 80000 

fcr  the  workers,  say  Iwo  pairs  fbr  70 

.     Kws 167  00 

Purchase  of  6 mules  to  replaee others 84000 

Taxes 84200 

Com,  atSi  eents «• 62000 

Physician*!  UU  for  the  year 260  00 

PiUd  for  Plows,  Carts,  &o 29600 

Bepairs  of  Engiae,  rssttlng  ILsfctlcs,  rnr- 

Ilt»,8iat,Bay,^ 22500-$10^SOOY6 

D4diKtedllRmatfB«r4B<i|SlMtfing  -       $9,U9  26 

Being  less  than  6  per  cent,  interest  on  tha  in- 
TSStment.  In  these 'eiq>en8es  I  do  not  inclade  my 
family  or  house  eipenses,  nor  do  I  take  into  con- 
sideration the  loss  of  some  yalaable  hands — ^plac* 
ing  the  birtbs  against  the  deaths. 

The  very  great  increase  in  the  production  of  sn- 
fost  affbrds  evidence  of  far  better  general  results 
than  are  here  represented,  and  it  is  to  be  remained 
that  the  crop  has  increased  threefold  nnoe  the 
duty  was  reduced  from  21  to  1  cent. 


SioiAtB"  IDeyartment 


ESBOBS  nr  BBEAS-KAKHro. 

SOrr  BBXAD. 

''What  is  the  reason,"  I  am  asked,  <«  that  soft 
bread  is  m  much  used  ? ' '  Many  ignorant  petsons 
prefer  it;  it  can  be  swallowed  without  much 
mastioation,  and  tha  labor  of  kneading  is  mnoh 
abridged.  Breadytobegoodf  requires  much  knead- 
ing, and  baking  until  Uie  crust  is  well-browned* 

MlDXCaXi  nSftKONT. 

Medical  men  haiye^had  their  atloition  drawn  to 
this  subject,  (the  use  of  alkalies  inbread^naking,) 
and  many  eff<»ts  ha?e  been  made  to  disooTSr  an- 
tidotes, and  to  nrereni  the  ill  eflbcts  of  alkaline 
compounds;  andaUhough  medical  men  disagree 
on  many  poants  that  come  within  their  proTinoe, 
yet  on  &is  iXHnt  they  are  nearly  unanimous  as  to 
the  cause,  iho  effect^  and  the  remedy.  Some  of 
the  eflfocts  of  tiie  loog^oontinued  use  of  alkidine 
compounds,  axe,  difieuhy  of  breathing  after  mo- 
tion, weariness,  heaviness,  gums  apt  to  bleed  on 
the  sl%fatest  touofa,  f^tid  breath ;  and  ''dissections 
of  such  caaea*  have  always  shown  the  blood  in  a 
TerydissoHed«tate^."  The  rmnedy  is  absttnenoe 
from  alkaUne  compounds,  with  a  diet  of  freoh 
vegetable  or  wholesome  fitrlnaoea. 

INiyUN   C0KM-, 

Is  a  noble  grain,  a  rich  boon,  nicely  covered  up 
and  presented  to  the  human  family  in  a  clean 
condition ;  no  ginin  more  so.  The  meal  of  th!a 
grain,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  ground  too 
fine,  so  that  whian  it  is  cooked  it  has  a  pasty  con- 
loe.  Com  OQgbt  to  be  always  coarsely 
ground.    It  is  natorwy  more  friable  than  wheat. 
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and  in  this  iwpect  it  has  the  adyatttace  oyer 
wheat.  This  friabilitj  is  a  yalaable  mechanical 
property,  and  should  nerev  be  inspired  by  grind- 
ing or  cooking.  A  good  msdiaDieal  oondition  is 
an  indii^MSDaable  xeqnisita  to  eaqr  digestion; 
therefore,  firialnlity  oi^ht  to  be  stamped  on  every 
dish,  and  marked  on  every  loaf  ana  oake.  All 
doaghy,  gluiinoas  andpaaQr  bread  and  puddings 
should  be  avoided ;  they  do  not  become  the  tables 
of  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  people ;  the  time 
and  fuel  expended  in  preparing  doughy  bread,  |» 
and  pasty  pnddingB«  is  worse  than  a  dMd  1obs» 

lOLK  IN  BBXAD. 

I  have  more  objections  than  (me  to*  milk  in 
bread,  but  the  most  serious  is,  that  persons  of  ad* 
vanced  affe^  whe  are  in  the  daily  use  of  isillnmade 
bread,  wul  be  eipooed  to  snier  from  an  over  sup- 
ply^ of  osseous  or  bony  matter,  and  pardcularlv 
so  if  their  kidneys.be  affooted.  Bread  should  al- 
ways be  made  vrith  water,  and  when  so  made,  it 
is  suitable  for  the  aged  and  the.  young,  the  sick 
and  the  well.  Ana  as  for  sour  milk^  a.  micro^ 
soqpie  view  would,  I  {urasume,  present  additional 
arguments  against  its  use. — Wotet'^Cure  JMomoL 


THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCBSTBR 

KACfLE   »(^eirLB   Flows. 


TO  CBT8TALIZB  FLOWSB& 

The  experiment  is  simple  and  can  be  tried  withr 
out  difficulty.  Dissolve  eighteen  ounces  of  pure 
alum  in  a  quart  of  soft  spring  vratery  (obsaning 
proportion  for  a  greater  or  less  quantity),  by 
boiling  it  gently  in  a  close  tinned  veasel,  over*  a 
moderate  fire,  keeping  it  sUrredwith  a  wooden- 
spatula,  until  the  solution  is  complete.  When 
the  liquor  is  t^mwt.  cold,  suspend  the  sulgect  to 
be  GKystaliz«d»  by  means.of  a  small  thmdor 
twine,  from  a  lath  or  sm^U  stick  laid  horison- 
tall^  across  the  aperture  of  a  deep  glass  or  earth- 
em^  as  beinc  best  adapted  for  flw  purpose,  into 
which  the  scHution  must  be  poured.  The  re- 
speotive  articles  should  reatuun  in  tibe  solution 
twemty-four  hours;  when  they  are  taken  out, 
they  are  to  be  carefUUy  suspended  in.  the  shade 
unnl  perfectly  dry.  Ylhssk  the  subjects  to  be 
crysialized  are  put  into .  the  solution  while  it  is 
quite  cold,  the  crystals  are  apt  to  be  formed  too 
laige;  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  too  hot,the 
crystals  will  be  smell  in  proportion.  The  best 
temperataieisabeut9&dM|.  of  JEUtfenhdt's  ther- 
mometer. Among  vegetable  specimens  that  may 
be  operated  on  are  the  nuMs  rose  of .  the  gardens, 
ears  of  cora,  especially  millet-seed,  and  the  beard- 
ed wheat,  bmies  of  the  holly,  fruit  of  the  dow- 
busb,  thehyaetnth,  pink,  furse-bloaMms,  rannn- 
colsM,  gsxden  daisy,  and  a  great  variety  of  others ; 
infiust,  thersaxe  few  subjects  in  the  vegetable 
world  that  axe  not  elisdble  to  this  mode  of  preser- 
vatioB.  The  fitness  of  the  solution  for  the  pur- 
pose may  be  asoerttined  by  putting  a  drop  of  it 
4m  ft  slip  of  grass,  and  serins  if  it  crystalues  as 
iioOQls,ifso,the  solntaoais  sufioiently  strong. 
Tbaa  twist  around  a  sprie  of  plant,  a  cinder,  or 
wiieoniamentofany  kuM,  some  oottcw,  or  still 
better,  some  worsted.  After  being. immersed  as 
already  directed,  the  surface  of  the  whole  will 
be  fbund  covered  inch  beautiful  crystaliiatioiis. 

An  Ou>  Satwo^— An  old  writer  says  that  when 
cannons  were  introduced  as  negotiators,  the  canons 
of  the  church  were  usetoss— that  the  world  was 
governed  first  by  mitrtan  and  then  by  nUrum-^ 

'^  ^  t^  SI.  Peter  and  then  by  Salt  i^tre. 


of  thiMo  nowl  ooDotjt  in 

ThemodeorftttacbifiK  tbe  forvsid  moald-boaxd  to  th« 

be«n,%j  whiohRrMtBtreDgib  and  donttaflity  an  seoored,  asalao 

ttie  ▼srloot  dM&able  dumgM  in  deUoT  work  aiul  rebUlTe  depth 

of  each  plovj^  MMDe  bdng  resnlaled  to  amr  ahade  of  nicety, 

2.  flie  cntira  and  handeome  overtaniing  of  the  fwd  ftvroir,  bj 
tbe  ftxrwaid  moold-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width  of  ftir- 
row  taken  by  the  plow,  pladnf  it  beneath,  oat  of  tbe  wa/  of  the 
teeth  of  the  hanrow,  oattirator.  or  other  fanplement,  so  that  it  ii 
In  no  caae  diagged  to  the  iiirftMe  hi  the  after  cultivation  of  the 
crop:  •  ^ 

8.  The  fhoodgh  and  ilnidied  work  done  by  the  rear  mould- 
boaid,intakInsnpltaftiRowofiiaderaoaaikd  sifting  or  scat- 
tering It  o?er  Che  interted  sod,  so  as  to  entirely  flU  totbesnrlhce, 
and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  cohesion  of  the  sdl, 
leaT&ig  the  plowed  land  In  a  peilbotly  polreriaed  condition,  re- 
quiring little  labor  with  the  hanrow  or  other  surltee-working  in- 
straAenfj  and  bideed,  In  aU  tolerably  free  Icams,  rendering  Om 
use  of  these  faistnunents.  as  palterfsers.  quite  unnecessary: 

4.  The  remarkably  U/piidrasght  of  the  plow,  in  proportion  to 

iralTerlsation  ao- 


i  cT  fheBOOPOV  ASH  WOBGmXB  XAGU 
DOUBLE  PLOW,  an  made  by  the  subscribers,  firom  patterns  of 
^•.^ original  luTWltoiu   They  inrite  their  friends  andcus- 


as  to  quality  and  durability  of 
nish  of  constmotlon,  and  to  test 

t^ftlr  ir«wWf»g  pntpcstlrt- 

ManuSurtory  at  Woraeitsr,  and  Warehooae^  <^aincy  HUl,  over 
tho  Maikel;  Boston.  ►  — v 

BU00LB8,  NOUBSB,  B(ASON  k  CO. 
AprflS0,18n. 


FerttHieni 

BS8T  FBBUVIAN  OUAHO. 
SapeiwphesphAle  orUote.— »BeBBg*s2fo.l.'* 
Poodretto.  of  the  best  quality. 
Onmnd  Raster,  suitable  fbr  agrleidtnral  purposes. 
OroondBooe,  BoneDuat and Butat Bone. 
Also,  Qrasa  Seeds  of  reliable  quality  at  the  lowest  marlHt  Bdee. 
MO.  DAVBKPOBT, 
S  Oommerolal,  comer  of  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 
FCb.1S,lSgd.  tf» 


CtTMiiNl  Plaster, 

POB  SALB,  at  Vrhlte>s  Mills,  HAVBBHILL,  Uam.  Apply  to 

Brcry  farmer  who  destres  to  renorato  poor  pastures,  improre 
his  moirlDg,  increase  and  hnprore  his  crops  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes,shcaldgire  this  article  a  ftdltrfalj  tt  Is  a  great  addiyon  to 


aoyeonpostl 
Fine  clorer  usually  MIows  the  sowing  cf  plaster. 
Jan.88,18M.  tt 


Cnmbenr  nmlsb 

"DBLL,  or  Bff  shaped  Tarlety— ecnmionly  raised  in  New  Xng- 
J>  land,  and  no  doubt  Is  the  best  Tarlety  for  cultlTatlcn— they 
are  hardy  and  proHSo— sometimee  produce  orer  SW  bushels  ^ 
~  S  yssrs,  and  needs  but  Uttle  cnltlTattoD.  Circulars 
cultnra  and  price  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 
■BOWBRIDOK. 
New  Baren,  Oonn 


B  and  price  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 
V.  TBOWBRIBOJt 


Feb.l8,18M. 


IiiproT«(l  Clmreli  Tanest 

ALL  COPPBB, 

MABirrAOTUBBI)  DT 

MESSRS.  J.  &  C.  HOWARD, 

WE8V  BRIBOBWAISR,  MASS., 

MAT  be  porchaNd  at  the  Qulnoy  Ball  Agricultural  Warehouse 
South  Market  Street,  Boeton. 
Ju]yl,18M.  tf 
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EDWARD  HAKRISON'S 

PATENT  GRIST  MILL 

Recoired  the  highest  premium  at  thb  World  . 
Fair*,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  have  been  sold  within  two  years.  The 
stones  are  French  Burr  j  the  (Barnes  and  hoppers, 
cast  iron  J  and  the  spindles,  cast  steel.  They 
wtU  work  both  fbr  flouring  and  on  all  kinds  of 
.  grain,  aad  wiU  keep  .in  repair  longer  than  any 
I  other  mm.  Having  Just  completed  my  new 
buildings,  for  manu&icturing  and  running  tfaem,  I  am  now  pre- 
]>ared  to  supply  all  orders  for  all  the  sizes,  firom  twenty  inches  ti» 
four  f(M^  diameter,  including  a  superior  fium  and  plantation  mill, 
which  will  grind  corn  in  the  best  manner,  by  horse  power,  or 
even  by  hand.  Public  attention  is  iuTiteo  to  this  small  mill  in 
particular.  Descriptlre  circulars,  with  cuts,  sent  to  post-paitl 
applications.  EDWARD  HARRISON, 

Sole  manufacturer,  and  proprietor  of  the  Patent. 

Mew  Haven,  Ct 
April  29, 18&4.  6m|f 
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CT  Opposite  Brattle  St.  Churchy  BOSTON. 
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Is  publishod  on  the  first  of  every  month,  by  Jonx  Rathold    and 
Joel  Mocbsb,  at  Quincy  IfaH,  South  Market  St.,  Boston.  • 
SIMOK  BROWN,  ISditor. 
FRl^XRICK  HOLBROOK,  ^  Aasocia|e 
•HXNRY  F.  FRSNCH,  5   Editors. 

D7  Terms,  $1.00  per  annum  in  advance.  ' 
O*  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  tlic  volume,  Jsin.  I. 
The  Fabm BR  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, and  thtir  kindred  Arts  and  Sciences;  making  a  neat  vol- 
ume of  670  octavo  pages,  embellished  witJi  numerous  eAgravlnga* 
It  may  be  elegantly  bound  in  muslin,  embossed  and  gilt,  at  25 
cts.  a  volume,  if  left  at  the  office  of  publication.  ' 

iCr  Also  published  at  the  same  oflice  every  Saturday,  on  a 
large  handsome  folio  sheet,  the 

NBW  ENGLAND  FARMBR,  (WEBXI.T,) 

An  Independent  Agricultural  Family  Tfewspaper. 

The  News  and  Miscellaneous  departments,  under  tlte  charge  of 
WILLIAM  SIMONDS,  WiU  include  a  fUl  and  careful  rtipmi  of 
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8uper-Pbosphate  of  Lime.  . 

THIS  oelebrated  Fertiliser,  idiere  It  has  been  Uk\j%med  Hid 
last  year,  has  been  found  equal,  and  In  many  cases  supcrtor 
(o  the  best  Peruvian  Guano  in  Its  imnwdiatr  effect,  and  much 
more  permanently  iMnefldal  to  the  land.  It  is  adapted  to  any 
sofl  in  which  there  Is  a  defldency  of  Phosphate^  which  ia  oAea 
the  case.  AU  eropa  are  benefited  by  Its  application.  It  Is  com- 
posed of  ground  bone,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  Is 
added  a  due  proportion  of  Peruvian  Ooaao,  Sulphate  of  Am 
monia»  Ha. 

For  sale,  with  fiill  directions  for  uae,  In  bags  of  IM  poai«Sa 
each.  No  chane  for  package.  All  bags  will  be  branded  ^H).  B. 
DeBurg,  No.  1  Snper^PhoqduUtt  of  lima." 

•  GEO.  DATEMPORT, 

Agent  for  the  manufacturer,  6  Oommereial,  comer  of  Chathaai 
Street,  Boston. 

F«b.  1I,I8M.  V 


Premlmii  Svlne. 

SttflTolks  flram  Horto&*s  Piggei^,  bare  taken 
the  highest  premiums,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  published  tranaactlons  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  and  Norfolk  County  Agrknl- 
tnral  Societies.    The  stock  now  for  aale  is 
large  and  well  assorted,  embracing  the  pur- 
est and  best  blood  of  this  unequalled  breed.    Pigs,   property 
paired  for  breeding,  $90  a  pair.    Fbr  prices  of  Boar*  and  Bovs, 
see  catalogue,  which  wUlbe  sent  by  mail  on  application.    Ani- 
mals purchased  forwarded  by  Express  or  vessel*  Arom  Bostdki, 
with  pedigree.    Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittanea. 
JAMES  MORTON,  West  Needham,  or 
G.H.  P.  FLAQG,  Boston,  Mass. 
Jiina  10,  1853.  4w^ 


Farm  for  Saks 


^^g%  Eituatetl  In  HOLUnON,  one  mfle  fronrthe  de- 

^HH^  pot,  on  the  MQIbrd  Branch  Railroad,  .and  o«nto« 
jlll^B  of  the  town }  on  the  main  road  firom  HoUlsCon  to 
I ■  I  g ^1  Hopktnton,  and  near  a  school.  Said  fium  contains 
JLwJHLi  eleven  acres  of  excellent  land,  and  Is  weU  supplied 
with  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry  and  Plum  trees,  in  bearing 
order*,  also  Currants,  Isc.  Two  excellent  wells  of  water.  Th« 
builiUogs  consist  of  a  good  two-story  House,  39x40  with  an  L, 
wood-house,  Bboe-maker*B  shop  and  a  bam  34x41  and  cellar  un- 
der the  same,  In  good  icMlr 

For  parUcuIars  InquirQ  of  ADDISON  WARFI£LD,an  the 
proini&cs. 

Jnly  1, 1884. 
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CALEHDAR  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  fields  are  til  allTe  with  sallry  noise 

or  labor's  soonds,  and  insect's  busy  joys  } 

The  reapers  o'er  their  guttering  sickles  stoop,       ^ 

StarUng  fall  oft  the  partridge  eoTers  ap  *, 

gome  o'er  the  nestling  scythe  go  bending  on  ; 

And  ehoekers  foUow  where  their  toils  have  gone, 

Heaping  the  swaths  that  rustle  In  the  son. 

CLABB'a  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

UGUST,  with  u8,  ie  not 
the    principal   harvest 
month.  The  wheat  and 
rye  crops  are  gathered 
in  July,  in  New  Eng- 
*f^^landj  and  we  believe  in  all  the 
w  f lea t-tjrowing  States.    But  the 
oats,  ^nirli'v,  peas  and  beans,  and  some 
eiTly  friilta  and  T9getables,  are  harvest- 
t« d  i  n  A  u g 1 1 8t.     The  late  meadow  grass 
is  also  cut  in  this  month,  which  closes 
up  the  hay-harvest,  with  the  exception  of  the  ''after- 
math," as  the  English  call  it,  or,  as^we  usually 
term  it,  the  ''second  crop." 

The  "Mirror  of  the  Months"  likens  August  to 
*♦  that  brief,  but  perhaps  best  period  of  human 
life,  when  the  promises  of  youth  are  either  ful- 
filled or  forgotten,  and  the  fears  and  forethought, 
connected  with  decline  have  not  yet  grown  strong 
enough  to  make  themselves  felt ;  and  consequent- 
ly when  wc  have  nothing  to  do  but  look  around 
u8,  and  be  happy."  Fur  it  is  in  this  month  that 
the  year,  '*liko  a  man  at  forty,  has  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  its  existence ;  but,  like  him,  it  may  still 
fancy  itself  young,  becanse  it  does  not  feel  itself 
getting  old.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  period  like 
this,  for  encouraging  and  bringing  to  perfection 
that  habit  of  tranquil  enjoyment,  in  which  all 
true  happiness  must  mainly  consist ;  with  pleasure 
it  has  indeed  little  to  do ;  but  with  happiness  it  is 
everything." 

The  great  pressure  of  the  season  is  over,  and 
that  is  whab  the  amiable  writer  whom  we  have 
quoted  means,  when  he  says  "we  have  nothing  to 


do  but  look  around  us  and  be  happy."  For  in 
haying  and  early  harvest,  every  body  is  in  motion 
— every  available  hand  is  pressed  into  the  service. 
"Hay-days"  do  not  continue  long,  and  they 
must  be  briskly  improved.  But  now  that  the 
grass  and  rye  and  wheat-fields  are  emoithJy  shorn 
and  their  contents  heaped  in  generous  profusion 
in  the  bays  and  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  Lam ,  the 
farmer  breathes  freer,  and  looks  upon  the  labors 
of  his  hands  with  a  pride  and  satisfaction  never 
equalled,  unless,  perhaps  at  the  close  of  the  gr.,:* 
Indian  Corn  Harvest. 

But  we  gather  oar  ample  harvests  in  a  more 
matter-of-fact  manner  than  did  our  ancestors. — 
We  make  no  demonstrations  of  gratitude  or  j(^. 
"They  crowned  the  wheat  sheaves  with  flowers, 
they  sung,  they  shouted,  they  danced,  they  invit- 
ed each  other,  or  met  to  feast,  as  at  Christmas,  in 
the  halls  of  rich  houses  ;  and  what  was  a  very 
amiable  custom,  and  wise  beyond  the  commoner 
wisdom  that  may  seem  to  lie  on  the  top  of  it,  ev- 
eryone tliat  had  been  concerned,  man,  woman  and 
child,  received  a  little  present — ribbons,  laces,  or 
sweetmeats."  But  we  are  grateful, notwithstand- 
ing, and  read  tJie  newspapers  and  calculate,  more 
than  did  our  ancestors^ 

But  we  must  not  linger  too  long  in  this  pleas- 
ant field.  Changes  are  taking  place — the  flowers 
are  sensibly  diminished,  while  later  and  hardier 
kinds  appear,  especially  in  wa9te  places.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  the  beech  tree  turns  yellow, 
or  the  maple  into  Oil.. i3on  and  purple,  the  first 
symptom  of  approaching  autumn.  The  birds  hav- 
ing reared  their  broods,  are  now  in  social  compa- 
nies feeding  on  the  perfected  seeds,  or  those  who 
find  more  congenial  aliment  in  insect  life  are  con- 
gregating in  larger  companies,  and  make  them  •  ^ 
selves  busy  in  preparations  for  their  annual  mi- 
gration sonth.  The  "swallow  people"  have  either 
gone,  or  have  gathered  upon  the  roof  of  the  bam, 
the  old  apple  tree,  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  or  the 
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corn  Bj^res,  where  they  discusB  in  cheerful  mood 
the  necesBarj  preparations  for  their  departure. 

But  mere  bomelj  cares  press,  and  we  must  at- 
tend to  some  of  the  duties  which  particularly 
claim  attention  in  August. 

Safino  Gbass  Skkds. — Sufficient  attention  is 
not  given  to  the  saving  of  seeds.  It  is  not  a  diffi 
cult  matter,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  machine  for 
the  purpose,  to  gather  all  the  clover  seeds  tha{ 
may  be  wanted  on  a  farm  of  common  size.  It 
may  be  taken  from  the  second  crop,  and  threshed 
and  cleaned  up  as  are  other  seeds.  So  with  |^erd*s 
grass— leave  a  square  of  a  few  rods  where  the 
heads  are  large,  and  where  no  weeds  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  grass,  and  at  the  proper  time  cut, 
thresh  and  clean  it  up.  Every  dollar  saved  in  this 
and  various  other  ways  by  the  farmer,  will  give 
his  cash  account  a  favorable  aspect  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Indeed,  a  little  pains  will  give  the  small 
farmer  all  the  seeds  he  requires,  of  every  kind,  so 
that  he  need  not  expend  a  shilling  in  money  for 
them.  Also,  carefully  preserve  all  other  seeds 
which  will  be  needed  for  another  year's  use. 

Ryb  among  Corn. — ^Those  persons  wishing  to  fol- 
low a  crop  of  com  with  rye,  will  find  it  a  pleasant 
way  to  sow  the  seed  on  a  flat  hoeing  and  har- 
row both  vrays  between  the  rows  with  a  suitable 
implement,  or  rake  in,  which  may  be  done  rap- 
idly. 

RuTA  Baoas. — Give  them  a  dressing  of  ashes  or 
sttperphosphateof  lime  just  before  hoeing,  leaving 
a  row  occasionally  without  the  fertiliser,  that  you 
may  note  the  difference  between  them. 

Budding. — Most  persons  now  understand  the 
process — wo  merely  remind  them  that  the  time 
has  come  to  do  it. 

DrrcBiNG  AND  Meadow  Mud. — August  usually 
offers  the  most  favorable  season  for  ditchidg 
swamp  lands,  and  for  throwing  out  a  supply  of 
meadow  mud.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  but  needs 
ditching  somewhere.  We  can  refer  the  reader  to 
various  tracts  of  land  where  their  owners  have 
been  operating  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  ten 
years,  in  order  to  bring  low  places  into  the  pro- 
duction of  good  grasses  natural  to  upland.  But 
they  have  all  failed  up  to  this  time,  though  they 
have  toiled  annually  to  accomplish  tho  desired 
object.  The  bands  have  been  active,  while  not  a 
ray  of  scientific  skill  has  guided  their  operations. 
The  perusal  of  a  nngle  cha|jter  of  a  good  work  on 
Draining  would  show  them  low  futile  arc  such 
efforts  agunst  the  laws  of  nature. 

Those  who  have  not  used  meadow  muck  will  be 
surprised  to  find  what  a  rapacious  absorbent  it  is. 
[f  thrown  out  now  and  loft  where  it  may  drain,  it 
will  become  quite  light  in  the  course  of  throe  or 
four  months,  and  then  may  bo  hauled  in  the  win- 
ter at  a  triflng  expense. 

Ijatdio  Lakds  to  Grass. — August,  too,  la  a 


most  favorable  season  for  this  operation.  Mft 
practice  is  now,  generally,  well  understood.  On 
lands  naturally  too  moiMt  for  hoed  crops,  it  is  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  way  of  bringing  it  hack  to 
yield  good  grass  crops,  to  plow  deeply,  manure 
well,  pulverize  finely,  and  seed  liberally ;  and  if 
well  don-'  in  this  month  the  young  crop  will  gain 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  freezing  of  winter. 

The  Wheat  Crop. — ^There  is  really  no  necessity 
for  the  farmer  to  pay  out  much  cash  for  flour. 
The  winter  blue-stem  and  some  other  kinds  of 
wheat  will  flourish  finely  on  most  of  our  New 
England  hills,  provided  it  be  properly  put  in.  in 
August  or  September,  the  ground  liberally  en- 
riched and  limed.  An  acre  will  ordinarily  be 
sufficient  to  supply  a  family  of  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons. Make  an  experiment  on  a  fourth  of  an 
acre,  you  that  doubt. 

These  are  only  i  portion  of  the  things  which  it 
is  particularly  proper  to  attend  to  in  the  fervid 
month  of  August. 

OBEEH  COEH  PUDDING. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  rural  luxuries 
which  the  farmer  has  always  the  power  to  obtain 
at  small  expense.  The  following  is  the  recipe  for 
making  it : — 

Take  of  green  com,  full  in  the  milk,  twelve 
ears,  and  grate  it.  To  this  odd  one  quart  of  sweet 
milk,  one-fouvth  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  four 
eggs,  well  beaten,  pepper  and  salt  as  much  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary;  stir  the  ingredients  well 
together,  and  liake  in  a  buttered  dish.  Some  add 
to  the  other  ingredients  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fine  sugar,  and  oat  with  sauce.  It  is  an  excellent 
dish,  cold  or  warm,  with  meat  or  sauce ;  but  ep- 
icures of  the  most  **exquisite  taste*'  declaro  for 
it,  we  believe,  and  with  the  first  service. 

As  green  com,  particularly  Prof.  Mapgs'  new 
kind  of  sweet  euro,  may  be  kept  the  year  round, 
this  excellent  dish  may  be  as  common  on  the  ta- 
ble of  the  farmer  as  meat  or  bread. 


BOTATIOH  OF  CE0P8. 

The  difft^rence  of  soils,  location  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  different  farms,  renders  the  establish- 
ing a  uniform  series  of  crops  in  all  cases  impossible. 
In  some  places  spring  wheat  must  be  raised  instead 
of  winter  wheat.  In  others,  rye  must  be  made  a 
substitute  for  wheat.  A  good  course  in  some  in- 
stances is : 

1  year.  Com  or  potatoes. 

2  **      Wheat  or.  rye. 

3  *«      Clover. 
Or    1      "      Wheat. 

2  **      Com,  potatoes. 

3  "      Wheat,  rye. 

4  ♦'      Clover. 

Or  com  and  potatoes  may  be  followed  by  bar- 
ley or  jjeas,  and  then  wheat.  Before  tb.e  crop 
(>f  corn  in  all  cases  manure  plentifully.  Manure 
may  also  be  applied  to  groat  advantogo  whon  the 
field  is  stocked  to  grass. 
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ABOUT  BEES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  gave  me  a  receipt  wlncL 
ho  claimed  U8  infallible  against  the  bee  moth  or 
miller.  If  it  is  of  any  use,  your  readens  ^*and 
the  rest  of  mankind"  are  welcome  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  it.  I  have  not  tested  it  myself,  partly  be- 
cautie  I  could  not  ^et  the  sweet  flag  root  in  my  vi- 
cinity, and  partly  nccause  I  do  not  suffer  as  yet, 
from'  the  uioth.  I  have  buta  small  stock  of  bees, 
and  I  endt'inor  to  keep  mv  hives  populous ;  then, 
as  803n  as  the  leather  will  admit,  I  raise  thehivc 
aboLt  a  hair  inch  or  more  from  the  bottom  board, 
by  pins  in  the  coriiers.  The  miller  then  has  a 
pour  chance  to  dopusit  her  eggs  whero  the  hive  ih 
full  of  bci's.  Btsides  this,  1  keep  a  good  look- 
out to  catch  and  kill  all  themarauders  1  can. 

A  friend  residing  in  Kingston,  Tenn.,  who  keepb 
largo  numbers  of  bees,  and  has  excellent  success, 
parrfues  a  similar  course.  A  pair  or  two  of  wrens 
havo  for  several  years  much  assisted  him,  in  build- 
ing their  nests  close  by.  Especially  when  pri>- 
viding  for  tiieir  young  would  they  visit  the  hives 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  for  any  chance  worm,  or 
caut  out  larvsc  of  the  bees. 

But  to  the  r  ceipt,  which  follows :  Tak^  dried 
sweet  fla^,  pulverize  it  very  fine,  make  it  into  a 
dou^h,  well  working  it  with  strong  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, then  dry  it  in  the  sun  or  by  a  gentle 
heat.  Whon  wcil  drietl  pulverize  it  again  and 
again,  make  it  into  dough  witii  spirits  of  turpen- 
tin«%  this  time  adding  a  portion  of  common  salt 
.Dry  it  and  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  may  bo  kept 
on  haml.  iStrew  it  on  the  bottom  board  and 
around  the  hive.  The  miller,  luy  informant  says, 
will  select  it  for  depotjiting  her  eggs,  where  they 
will  stay  deposited  as  tlie  mixture  very  soon  de- 
stroys t  leir  vitality.  It  is  inoffensive  to  the  bees, 
but  its  pjwer  over  life  in  the  embryo  is  so  great 
that  even  licnH  and  other  eggs  are  made  worthless 
for  hatching  by  wrapping  a  coating  of  it  around 
them  for  a  nhort  time.  T.  B.  Wetmors. 

North  Cannon,  Michigan^  June  26,  1854. 

Maine  Farmer, 


THE  MILKMAN'S  C0NVE5XI0N, 

AT   MANCnESTKR,   N.  B. 

Pursuant  to  the  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  raising  <iud  selling  milk  was  held  at 
the  City  Hot  1,  July  ::d,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  Ctiairman  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting 
tob;,  to  take- into  c  nsideration  the  expediency  of 
raising  on  the  price  of  milk. 

Mr.  J.  Pluiuer,  of  GoflEstown,  said, 

That  he  usually  kept  20  cows  and  sold  his  milk 
in  Manchester,  at  4  cents  per  qt.,  but  at  the  price 
of  cows,  keeping,  Jbc,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  abandon  the  business  if  the  price  was  not 
increased, 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Gofistown,  said. 

That  he  kept  20  cows  and  sold  his  milk  in  Man- 
chester, lie  s;iid  when  cows  could  be  bought  for 
$25,  a  pipcc,  hay  10  or  12  dollars  a  ton,  and  com 
four  shnlings  a  bushel,  fanners  could  make  money 
in  raising  and  carry  it  to  market  for  4  cents  a  qu.; 
but  now  cows  had  advanced  to  40  and  45  dollars, 
hay  gone  up  to  20  and  25  a  ton,  coin  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  a  busliel,  ho  could  not  make  it  a  paying 
business,  and  should  stop  if  tho  price  did  notriee. 

Mr.  tiwallow,  of  Nashua,  said. 


That  he  carried  the  milk  of  30  oows  to  thecitj. 
of  Nashua,  and  Mid  sold  it  for  4  oentsper  qu.,  but 
he  said  he  preferred  to  raise  pork  than  sell  bk 
milk  for  that  price. 

Mr.  U.  R.  French,  of  Bedford,  said, 

That  he  had  tried  an  experiment  in  taking  the 
relative  value  of  selling  his  milk  and  making  it 
into  butter,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the    - 
ter  gave  the  most  profit. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Bjdford,  said. 

That  he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  hay  and  grain,  than  to 
raise  milk  at  the  present  price. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Barr,  Oi  Bedford,  said. 

That  his  cows  (and  he  had  tried  to  get  the  best,) 
would  not  average  more  then  five  ots.,  during  tho 
year,  and  that  no  man  could  aflora  to  sell  milk  at 
his  door  short  of  ^  cts.  for  12  months,  or  4  cents  6 
months. 

Mr.  French,  of  Bedford,  said, 
^  That  last  fall  he  bought  6  cows,  also  bought 
his  grain  and  hay,  and   kept  an  account  of  pro- 
duct, which  cost  hiffis4  cents  per  qt.,  allowing  for 
shrinkage  in  his  cows. 

Mr.  Shattuck  said  that  the  people  in  the  citv 
of  Concord  had  paid  5  cents  per  quart  for  mill 
since  last  October,  and  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  it  was  contemplated  to  advance  to  6  cents 
per  (juart,  this  fall ;  he  was  certain  that  for  him- 
self It  would  bo  better  to  turn  hb  attention  to 
uaking  butter  and  raising  pork,  than  to  sell  hie 
milk  at  the  door  for  2^  and  3^,  (>  months,  as  he  had 
done. 

Further  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Jones« 
Huse,  Cross,  and  others.  After  which  it  was  vo- 
ted without  one  dissenting  voice,  that  the  prioe 
of  milk  be  laiaed  to  3  cts.  per  qt.  for  6  months, 
and  4  for  6  months,  to  commence  Monday,  July 
10,  1854. 

Great  harmony  of  action  prevailed  through  the 
deliberations.  B.  Suattdck,  Chairman, 

F.  K.  FxKNCH,  Secretary. 

Nashua  Gazette. 


Mr. 


Fur  tke  New  En/^land  Farmer. 

FAGKIHO  BUTTER. 

Editor: — Tho  communication  ef  N.,  of 


Randolph,  Vt.,  reminds  me  of  my  negloct  to  an- 
swer a  private  note.  I  will  tell  tiim  wbat  I  think, 
and  you  can  publish  it,  if  you  think  it  worth  the 
while : 

Lump  butter  packed  in  strong  brine,  will  keep 
as  well  as  whon  packed  in  tub6,4n  the  usual  way. 
Buf  butter  peeked  in  tubs,  m/m^,  as  is  usmUiy 
done,''  does  not  keep  well : 

If  kept  long  in  brine,  it  will  suffer  inateriaUy  in 
coior  upon  the  surfaoty  and  if  put  in  packagi«  of 
more  then  one  or  two  tiers  of  lumps,  they  would 
get  badly  jamed  before  reaching  market,  and  in 
either  cas3  would  have  to  be  re-worked  before  of- 
fered for  ailc,  or  suffer  materially  in  price.*  N. 
r'>uld  not  like  to  trust  commission  merchants  to 
work  over"  his  butter ;  nor  .would  he  send  his 
dmry  maid;  for  though  the  visit  might  please  her, 
^e  would  prefer  to  do  tho  work  at  home  in  her 
own  nuXy  dean  sanctum. 

In  very  cool  weather,  lump  butter  may  be  sent. 
to  Boston,  when  new  and  sweet;  but!  do  not 
think  would  bring  more  than  if  solid  packed  in 
tobs,  deducting  the  expense  of  extra  freight  and 
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cftre.  For  new  made,  or  perfectly  Bweot  buttet, 
Bolid,  packed  in  tabs,  may  oe  made  into  '*lumpa," 
after  it  reaches  market,  by  the  use  of  butter  moulds, 
without  being  re-worked.  And  I  think  that  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  lump  batter  sold  in  Boston  and  other 
large  northern  cities,  is  so  made  from  tub  butter. 
Groton,  July  3, 1854.  w. 


FEEDIHO  ANIMALS. 

THE   rOOD   MUST   SUPPLY    THE  SALINE  AND    EARTHY 

MATTERS  CONTAINED  IN  AND  DAILY  REfBCTED 

BY  THE  BODY. 

The  full-grown  animal  dail^  rejects  a  Quantity 
of  saline  and.  earthy  matter  withdrawn  trom  its 
wasting  tissues ;  while  the  growing  animal  ap- 
propriates also  every  day  an  additional  portion  in 
the  formation  of  its  increasing  parts.  The  food 
must  yield  all  this,  or  the  functions  will  be  im 
perfectly  performed. 

1.  The  flesh,  the  blood,  and  the  other  fluids  of 
the  body  contain  much  Saline  matter  of  various 
kinds — sulphates,  muriates,  phosphates,  and  other 
saline  compounds  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia.  The  dry  muscle  and  blood  of  the  ox  leave, 
when  burned,  about  Ai  per  cent,  of  saline  matter 
or  ash.  Tlie  composition  of  this  saline  matter  is 
.represented  in  the  following : — 

Phosphate  of  soda,  (tiibasic,)    - 
Chloride  of  sodlom,  (oommon  Mtlt,)    - 
Chloride  of  potassium,  ... 
SolphAte  of  soda,  -  >        - 

Phosphate  ofmaxnesia, ... 
Oxide,  with  a  little  phosphate  of  iron, 
Sulphate  of  lime,  fypsiua,  and  loss    - 


Blood. 

69,34} 
6125 
8.86 
4.19  > 
8.28  > 
1.46) 

100 


Flesh. 
46.10 

46.94 


6.84 


97.88 

All  these  saline  substances  have  their  special 
functions  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
of  each  of  them  an  undetermined  ^uantity^  daily 
escapes  from  the  body  in  the  perspiration,  in  tiic 
urine,  or  in  ttie  solid  excretions.  This  quantity, 
therefore,  must  be  daily  restored  by  the  food. 

2.  It  is  intorestinff  to  remark  how  the  mineral 
matter  differs  in  kind  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Thus,  blood  contains  much  soda  and  lit- 
tle potash — the  former  in  the  serum,  the  latter  in 
the  globules — the  cartilages  much  soda  and  no 
potash,  and  the  muscles  much  potash  and  little 
soda.  So  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  earth  of  bones, 
and  phosphate  of  magnesia  the  earth  of  the  mus- 
cles. So  also  the  presence  of  fluorine  character- 
ises the  bones  and  teeth,  and  that  of  silica,  the 
homv  parts,  h«irB  and  feathers  of  animals-^ while 
an  abandance  of  iron  disltnguiahes  the  blood  and 
the  hair. 

The  distinction  now  noticed  between  the  blood 
and  the  muscle  is  not  brought  clearly  out  by  the 
anal^is  above  given  of  the  comparative  composi- 
tion of  the  saline  matter  of  each.  It  is  seen  more 
dearly  in  the  following  oomparison  : — 

The  mineral  matter  or  ash 
of  ox  blood  of  ox  lesh 

coDtalns,  oooUiDf, 

per  cent.  per  eeat. 

•  47  to  61  .-. 
—  10 

•  7-8  se 

-  12  -  14  — 

-  S  -    7  86 

•  7  -  10  1 

From  the  blood,  therefore,  as  a  common  store- 
house, each  part  obtains,  by  a  kind  of  selection, 
the  mineral  matter  which  it  especially  zeqaires. 


Common  salt^ 
Chloride  of  pocassitt 
Potadi, 
Soda, 

Phosphoric  ftdd 
Oxide  of  iron. 


It  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined  by 
experiment  how  much  saline  matter  must  neces- 
sarily be  excreted  every  day  from  the  bod^  of  a 
healthy  man,  or  in  what  proportions  the  different 
inorganic  substances  are  present  in  what  is  ex- 
creted; but  it  is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that 
without  a  certain  suffident  supply  of  all  of  them, 
the  animal  will  languish  and  decay,  even  though 
carbon  andr nitrogen,  in- the  form  of  starch  and 
gluten,  be  abundantly  given  to  it.  It  ia  a  wise 
and  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  therefore,  that 
plants  are  so  organized  as  to  refuse  to  grow  in  a 
soil  from  which  they  cannot  readily  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  soluble  inorganic  food,— 
since  that  saline  matter,  wliich  ministers  first  to 
their  own  wants,  is  afterwards  surrendered  by 
them  to  the  animals  they  are  destined  to  feed. 

Thus,  the  dead  earth  and  the  living  animal  aro 
but  parts  of  the  same  svstem, — ^links  in  the  same 
endless  chain  of  natural  existences.  The  plant  is 
the  connecting  bond  by  which  they  are  tied  to- 
gether on  the  one  hand, — the  decaying  animal 
matter,  which  letams  to  the  soil,  connects  them 
on  the  other. 

3.  The  hones  of  the  animal  are  supplied  with 
their  mineral  matter  from  the  same  original  source. 
— the  vegetable  on  which  they  live.  The  dried 
bones  of  the  cow  contain  55  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime  with  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia,  those 
of  the  sheep  70,  of  tlie  horse  67,  of  the  calf  54, 
and  of  the  pig  52  lbs.  of  these  phosphates  in  every 
hundred  of  dry  bone.  All  this  must  come  from 
the  vegetable  rood.  Of  this  bone-earth,  also,  a 
portion — varying  in  quantity  with  the  health,  the 
food,  and  the  ago  of  the  animal — is  every  day  re- 
jected. The  food,  therefore,  must  contain  a  daily 
supply,  or  that  which  passes  off  will  be  taken  from 
the  substance  of  the  living  bones v  and  the  animal 
will  become  feeble. 

The  importance  of  this  bone-earth  will  be  more 
apparent  if  we  consider, — First,  that  in  animals 
the  bones  form  not  only  a  very  important  but  a 
verr  large  part  of  their  bodies.  The  body  of  a 
fulTi^wn  man  contains  9  to  12  lbs.  of  clean  dry 
bone,  yieUin^  from  G  to  8  lbs.  of  bone-earth.  In 
the  horse  ancTsheep  the  fresh  moist  bone  has  been 
estimated  at  one-eishth  of  the  live,  or  in  the  sheep 
to  one-fifth  of  the  dead  weight,  and  to  one-thira 
of  the  weight  of  the  flesh.  Second,  that  in  a 
growing  sheep  the  increase  of  bone-earth  amounts 
to  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  increase  in  the 
live  weight.  And — TJurd,  that  every  hundred 
pounds  weight  indicates  5  or  6  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

It  is  kindly  provided  by  nature,  therefore,  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  this  ingredient  of  bonee  is 
always  associated  with  the  gluten  of  plants  in  its 
various  forms, — with  the  fibrin  of  animal  muscle 
and  with  the  card  of  milk.  Henoe  man,  from  his 
mixed  food,  and  animals,  from  the  ve^tables  on 
which  they  live,  are  enabled,  alon^  with  the  ni- 
trogen they  require,  to  extract  also  a  sufficiency 
of  Mie-earth  to  maintain  their  bodies  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

THE  FOOD  MUST  SUPPLY  TDK  WA8TK  OR  INCREASE 
or  FAT  IX  ANIMALS.  • 

Bveiy  one  knows  that  in  some  animals  there  is 
much  more  fat  than  in  others,  bat  in  all  a  oertain 
portion  exists,  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the 
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muflcalar  and  other  parts  of  tho  body.*  This  fat 
18  subject  to  waste,  as  the  muscles  are,  and  there- 
fore must  be  rostoied  bj  the  food.  All  the  vege- 
table substances  usually  cultivated  on  our  farms 
contain,  as  we  have  seen,  a  notable  quantity  of 
fatty  matter,  which  seems  to  be  intended  by  na- 
ture to  replace  that  which  disappears  naturally 
from  the  hodj. 

A  full-grown  animal,  in  which  the  fat  may  be 
r^^rded  as  in  a  stationary  condition,  requires  no 
more  fat  in  its  food  than  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  natural  loss.  In  such  animal  the  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  found  in  the  excretions  is  sensibly 
equal  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  food. 

But  to  a  growing  animal,  and  esjpedaUy  to  one 
which  is  falteningy  the  supply  of  latty  matter  in 
the  food  must  bo  greater  tnan  to  one  in  which  no 
increase  of  fat  takes  place.  It  is  indeed  held, 
that,  in  the  absence  pf  oil  in  the  food,  an  animal 
may  convert  a  portion  of  the  starch  of  its  food  into 
fat, — may  become  fat  while  living  upon  vegetable 
food  in  which  no  large  proportion  or  fatty  matter 
is  know  to  exist.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
I  think,  that  the  organs  of  the  living;  animal  are 
endowed  with  this  power  of  forming  m  a  case  of 
emergency — that  is,  when  it  does  not  exist  ready 
formed  in  the  food — ^as  much  fatty  matter  as  is 
necessary  to  oil  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
body,  iiut  the  natural  source  of  the  mt  is  the  oil 
contained  in  the  food  it  eats,  and  an  animal,  if  in- 
clined to  fatten  at  all,  will  always  do  so  most  read- 
ily when  it  lives  upon  food  in  which  oil  or  fat 
bounds. 

It  does  not  however  follow,  because  fat  abounds 
in  the  food,  that  the  animal  should  become  fiitter, 
^-since  if  starch  be  deficient  in  the  food,  the  fat 
lioutaining  no  nitrogen,  may  be  decomposed  and 
worked  up  for  what  may  be  called  the  purposes 
of  respiration.  This  working  up  of  the  fat,  al- 
ready existing  in  the  body,  is  one  cause  of  tho  ra- 
pid emaciation  and  falling  away  of  fat  animals 
when  the  usual  supply  of  food  is  lessened,  or  f3r 
a  time  altogether  withheld.  The  fat  is  indeed 
considered  by  some  as  nothing  more  than  a  store 
Udd  up  by  nature  in  a  time  of  plenty  to  meet  the 
wants  of  respiration  when  a  season  of  scarcity  ar- 
rives,— that  a  fat  animal  is  like  a  steam-frieate 
heavily  laden  with  fuel,  which  it  bums  away  dur- 
ing its  voy  ige  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
steam. 

It  is  by  reference  to  this  supposed  purpose  of 
the  fat  of  the  body,  and  to  the  possibility  of  using 
it  up  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  that  the 
benefits  of  repose,  of  shelter,  of  moderate  warmth, 
of  the  absence  of  light,  and  even  of  a  state  of  tor- 
por, in  conducing  to  the  more  speedy  fattening  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  are  explained.  llxercise  causes 
more  frequent  respirations,  and  hence  a  greater 
waste  of  that  part  of  the  food  which  should  be 
laid  on  in  the  form  of  fat.  Cold  also  has  the 
same  effect,  since  more  heat  must  be  produced  in 
the  interior  of  the  animal— in  other  words,  more 
frequent  respiration  must  take  place,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  greater  loss  of  heat  by  exposure 
to  tho  external  air. 

Thus,  as  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fwesent  chapter,  a  study  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  the  food  of  animals  throws  additional  light 

*  At  Port  Philip,  la  the  botting-honseB,  a  Merino  sheep  of  65 
lbs.  gives  20  lbs.  of  taUow,  and  of  aU  weight  above  55  Iba.  foar- 
Alttu  ait  tollov. 


upon  the  nature  also  and  final  usee  of  the  food  of 
plants.  It  even  teaches  us  what  to  look  for  in 
the  soil — ^what  a  fertile  soil  must  contain  that  it 
may  ^ow  nourishing  fbod — what  we  must  add  to 
the  soil  when  chemical  analysis  fails  to  detect 
its  actual  presence,  or  when  the  food  it  produces 
is  unable  t}  supply  all  that  tho  animal  requires. 

SPECIAL  WASTE  IN    THE  PERSPIRATION  OF  ANpiALS, 
AND  nfPORTANCS  OF  TfllS  FUNCTION. 

Animals  perspire  that  they  may  live,  and  this 
function  is  as  nepessary  to  aliealtby  life  as  either 
breathing  or  digestion.  The  skin,  like  the  lungs, 
^ives  off  carbonic  acid  and  absorbs  oxygen.  But 
it  differs  from  the  lungs  in  giving  off  a  much  lar- 
ger bulk  of  the  former  sas  than  it  absorbs  of  the 
hitter.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  efr* 
capes  varies  with  circumstances.  It  is  sometimes 
equal  to  a  thirtieth,  and  sometimes  amounts  only 
to  a  ninetieth  part  of  that  which  is  thrown  off 
from  the  lungs.  But  exercise  and  hard  labor  in- 
crease the  evolution  of  carbon  from  the  skin,  as  it 
does  from  the  lungs.  In  motion,  the  human  body 
gives  off  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  when  it  is 
at  rest ;  while  from  a  horse,  when  put  to  the  trot, 
the  carlonic  acid  of  the  skin  augments  as  much  as 
an  hundred  and  seventy  times.     (Gbrlach.) 

Water  is  also  given  off  from  the  skin  as  from 
the  lungs,  and  every  one  knows  that  fat  exudes 
from  its  pores  and  lubricates  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  salt  taste  of  the  perspiration  is  an 
eqnallv  fiimiliar  proof  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  saline  matter  derived  from  the  waste  and 
change  of  materials  in  the  body  escapes  through 
this  channel. 

Nirtogen  also  escapes  from  the  skin .  The  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  in  the  food  is  a  third  or  a  fourth 
greater  than  that  contained  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
excretions.  (Barral.)  This  third  or  fourth, 
therefore,  is  supposed  to  bo  given  off  by  the  organs 
of  perspiration,  the  lungs  and  the  skm.  A  cow 
or  a  horse  is  reckoned  to  exhale  by  the  skin  and 
lungs  about  400  grains  of  nitrogen  daily  ;  aman, 
perhaps,  100;   and  a  sheep  or  pig  8  grains. 

(BOUSSINGAULT.) 

The  functions  of  the  skin,  therefore,  are  very 
important ;  and  thus,  in  the  practical  feedins  of 
animals,  a  healthy  and  clean  condition  of  theuin 
must  contribute  not  only  to  healthy  growth,  but 
to  a  profitable  employment  of  vegetable  produce 
in  rearing,  maintaining,  and  iattenins  thom. 
Johnston* s  Ag,  Chemistry  ana  Geology. 


Fo^  the  ffeib  S%fcJ»^  Farmtr, 

H0BSEBADI8H. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  saw  an  inquiry  in  your  paper 
in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  horseradish,  and 
can  tell  the  inquirer  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Take  a  piece  of  moist  meadow  land  and  ridg^it  up 
in  ridges  three  feet  apart,  one  way ;  then  take 
horseradiah  roots,  from  ono-fourth  to  three-fourthi 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cut  them  into  piecei 
one  inch  in  length,  and  plant  one  piece  in  a  place, 
two  feet  apart  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  covering 
them  about  an  inch  deep,  and  cultivate  as 
you  do  for  potatoes.  After  the  severe  frosts  in  the 
fall,  pull  the  roots  and  keep  off  the  small  fibre*, 
and  pack  the  remainder  closely  in  the  cellar  and 
cover  with  turf  to  prevent  the  roots  from  drying. 

Worcester,  1854.  B.  H.  Franklin. 
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ON  MAKING  HAY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  we  are  about  to  engage  in  the 
proctiBS  of  huy-making,  an  important  business  in 
this  latitude,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  cur- 
fcig  hay  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  great  mistake 
existing  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  an  old 
adage,  ''make  hay  while  the  bud  shines,*'  and 
many  seem  to  think  the  more  sun  they  can  get 
opon  tlieir  hay  the  better ;  here  is  the  mistake  to 
wnich  I  allude.  I  am  confident  that  a  lar^e  por- 
tion of  the  hay  in  this  country  is  lost  by  this  pro- 
cess of  oveiKlryine  in  the  sun.  The  influence  of 
the  sun  is  partly  that  of  distillation.  It  has  the 
power  to  expel,  not  only  the  watery  elements  con- 
tained in  plants,  but  the  real  life-sustaining  sub- 
stance of  the  plant  itself,  which  goes  to  form  the 
fat,  fl'38h»  wool  and  bones  of  aK  ruminating  ani 
mals. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  distiller  of  plants,  that  to 
procure  the  most  oil,  they  must  not  be  dried  in 
the  sun,  as  it  not  only  lessens  the  quantity  of  oil, 
but  al«io  diminishes  the  flavor. 

Now,  hay  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  until  there  remains  little  but  the  woody 
fibre,  and  there  is  no  more  nourishment  in  it  than 
there  is  in  so  many  tons  of  pine  rails.  Thus, 
from  oue-tenth  to  four-fifths  of  the  nutritious  part 
•f  hay  is  lost  in  the  process  of  hay-making ;  in 

what  might  be  more  properly  called  a  proc'ess  of      ^'^^^"^^  gooa  metnoa  oi   souring  your  oay  a. 
distillation.      I  have^J^L/  to  believe^hat  in  f-ge^o^fitra^^^^^^^^ 

gether  the  same  day.     The  more  wlowly  the  pro- 
ceHS  of  collecting  the  hay  together,  the  richer  it 


process  is  by  steeping  in  water,  which  extracts 
more  rapidly  than  the  second,  which  isbyevipor- 
ation,  or  the  influence  of  warm  air.  The  third, 
and  most  profitable  method  for  the  American  far- 
mer, is  by  dissolving  the  hay  in  the  animal  distil- 
lery. By  this  process  of  decomposing  the  aliment 
in  the  stomach  of  animals,  and  of  recomposing  it 
in  a  new  form,  and  thus  preparing  it  for  circula- 
tion and  nutriment,  is  the  philosopher'' s  stone  of 
which  [  am  endeavoring  to  elucidate. 

A  majority  of  hay  enters  the  barn  quite  too 
dry,  that  is,  too  much  of  the  nutritious  quali- 
ties of  the  grass  are  exhaustt>r]  in  the  hav  field. 
One  may  place  his  hay  quire  too  rapidly  into  large 
bodies  and  quite  too  ^reen,  an  i  suffer  loss  by  so 
doing.  In  the  moan  time,  i.  ir.atliay  had  been 
divided  and  stored  in  several  places  a  large  per 
cent,  of  nutriment  might  have  rxjen  retaintS. 

When  ttie  hay-maker  is  desirous  of  stacking  or 
mowing  his  hay  a  little  too  green,  he  may  do  so 
with  impunity,  by  occasionally  adding  a  layer  of 
dry  straw  or  old  hay,  to  absorb  the  gases  which 
would  pass  off,  if  under  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
tiaving  may  sometimes  be  exp  'Jit.Ml  in  this  way, 
and  to  advantage  ;  for  stock  will  cat  the  straw  or 
old  hay  with  avidity,  which  has  retained  the  prop- 
erties of  the  green  hay,  in  the  straw  or  old  hay, 
though  that  may  only  have  been  of  second  quali- 
ty- 

Another  good  method  of  securing  your  hay  as 


the  8ute  of  Vermont,  alone,  there  was  lost  dur- 
ing thi3  last  season,  in  this  way,  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dolUrs  worth  of  hay,  which, 
if  it  had  been  wisely  retained,  might  have  gone  to 
nourisli  many  flocks  and  herds.  A  great  part 
was  resolved  again  into  its  constituent  elements, 
and  passed  away  in  a  gaseous  form. 

For  example,  we  will  suppose  that  Farmer  A 
•nts  ten  acres  of  grass,  that  would  wei^h  25  tons 
l^reen ;  he  reduces  that  by  judicious  curing  in  the 
aun  and  cock  to  15  tons  and  puts  it  under  shelter, 
where,  by  the  continued  process  of  making,  it  is 
farther  reduced,  and  when  in  the  highest  stage  of 
preservation,  the  whole  quantity  of  his  crop  of 
fragrant  ba^  weighs  II  tons.  Farmer  B.  also 
•uts  from  his  10  acres  the  same  quality  md  quan- 
tity of  A.  But  under  B's.  rigid  process  of  "drying 
ADO  curing,"  as  he  calls  it,  reduces  his  25  tons  of 

Snti  in  the  field  to  eight  tons  ;   after  housing,  it 
rinks  one  ton  more.     Now  for  the  result. 

Vknner  A's.  mow  of  bay  Co  the  uaomit  of  11  torn,  {s  richly 

worth$101f  ion $110 

And  r»nn«r  B*B.  T  tons,  valued  at  $8  V  ton 66 

Leaving  fbnner  A.  neU  ofver  B $64 

To  make  this  arrangement  more  plain.  In 
the  ^^ve  estimate,  I  have  valued  A.*scrop  of 
hay  at  $2,00  per  ton,  or  twenty  per  cent,  more 
than  B.'s.  We  will  now  subtract  that  which  is 
•f  no  value  from  each  number  of  acres  mowed 
That  is  : — 


A.'8inoir...., 
Woody  abre. 


.lit 
..4 


B.*s  mow 7  I 

Woody  fibre 3 

Solid  nutriment 4 


fgUd  nutriBMnI, 

We  see  that  hero  A.  has  retained, 
•aring  process 


will  be  in  quality,  if  cut  in  proper  time.  If  the 
hay  is  underdone  it  is  a  good  practice  to  cast  it 
upon  an  opon  scaffold,  or  rerouin  on  the  load,  to 
sweat  over  night.  All  hay  underdone  should  be 
pressed  as  tightly  as  possiole  in  the  mow,  but  if 
over  cured  or  ripened,  the  more  solid  it  is  pressed 
the  better. 

A  stack  of  hay,  to  be  made  properly,  should  be 
several  days  going  up,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
savini;  the  nutritous  qualities  and  giving  it  time 
to  settle  by  degress. 

Grass  should  be  first  wilted ,  and  if  no  dew  or 
water  falls  on  it,  put  into  cocks,  and  made  into 
hay  by  degrees.  In  the  time  of  mowing,  if  the 
grass  gumi  the  scythe  it  requires  little  or  no  dry- 
ing before  it  enters  the  barn. 

Uay  may  heat  in  the  mow  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  stock  Kill  cat  it  freely.  When  it  is  liable 
to  over-heat,  it  must  be  overhauled,  or  a  square 
cut  out  of  the  centre,' which  will  check  the  heat 
by  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  air.  A  chim- 
ney is  sometimes  formed  by  sotting  bundles  of 
straw  on  one  end,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  com- 
mencing near  the  bottom  of  the  stack  or  mow, 
and  ending  near  the  top.  Uay,  as  before  stated, 
when  over  dried,  will  never  become  solid  in  tlie 
mow,  and  compact  hay  will  go  much  farther, 
pound  for  pound,  than  liay  loosu  in  bulk. 

Every  stack  or  mow,  divided  by  a  hay-knife,  and 
first  out  fed  one  part,  will  spend  much  better, 
when  fed  in  this  fresh  state,  than  that  which  oon- 


in  the 
twice  as  much  as  B.,  of  the  fat 
and  flic'sli -forming elements;  thus  you  see  that  the 
•nly  essoin tial  properties  contained  in  the  25  tons 
of  grass  may  be  aU  extracted  in  three  ways.     One 


itantly  exposes  a  largo  surface  to  th»»  action  of  the 
tir.  »S.  W.  Jewett. 

MiddlAury,  Vt.,  July  5, 1854. 

Rkmaeks. — We  regret  that  friend  Jkwbtt  had 
not  sent  as  this  article  a  few  weeks  earlier,  that 
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aur  bay-makeiB  might  havo  had  the  full  benefit  of 
this  seasoD.  By  referenoe  to  the  remarks  which 
we  have  made  on  this  subject  he  will  see  that  we 
believe  in  the  doctrines  he  has  laid  down  in  regard 
to  haj-inaking — indeed,  a  good  portion  of  our 
hay  is  put  into  the  bam  on  the  same  day  that  it 
is  cut,  and  we  have  not  had  a  pound  of  musty 
hay  for  years.  This  is  really  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmer,  and  he  ought  to  give  it 
more  attention. 


For  th€  Ntw  England  Farmer. 

THE  WITCH  HAZEL  TEST. 

Fri£nd  Brown  : — Noticing  an  inquiry  by  K.  H. 
H.  in  your  March  No.,  '^What  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  use  of  witch  hazel  for  determining 
water  courses,'*  &c.,  and  some  editorial  remarks, 
I  am  induced  to  give  you  some  of  my  experience. 
Some  55  years  ago,  my  father,  after  erecti  g  a  new 
set  of  buildings,  wished  awelltoaocommo£ite  the 
barn,  which  was  on  pine  plain  land.  A  man 
in  the  adjoining  town  of  Harvard,  professed  abili- 
ty to  designate  the  situation  and  depth  of  springs 
by  means  of  haiel  rods  or  whale-bone.  He  was 
sent  fur,  and  camo;  I  watched  his  operations,  and 
found  they  would  turn  and  point  to  the  spring, 
and  by  going  round  he  would  estimate  the  depth. 
He  said  there  was  no  spring  nearer  than  6  rods  to 
the  barn,  where  he  decided  water  might  l)e  found 
12  feet  from  the  surface,  which  he  would  warrant 
for  $2.  It  Wiis  paid.  I  took  the  hazel  rods  he 
usei  (he  had  the  whalebone,  the  end  impregnated 
I  think  he  said  with  quicksilver,  and  a  green  hazel 
say  15  inches  long,  split  half  way)  and  found  they 
would  work  in  my  hands  as  well  as  his,  either  of 
them,  but  not  in  another  person's  present  (say  6  or 
8  of  the  family,)  I  was  surprised  to  see  and  feel 
their  powerful  twisting.  The  man  said  **  There  is 
not  one  in  500,  in  whose  hands  they  will  work. 
You  ought  to  give  yourself  wholly  to  this  business, 
it  is  so  rare  a  favor,  and  would  be  an  immense 
saving  if  generally  known  and  available."  Such 
was  my  father's  confidence  that  he  started  two 
teams  to  draw  stone,  and  put  two  men  digging 
early  next  morning,  and  strange  to  tell,  by  11 
o^dock,  they  got  water,  and  made  grog  and  drank 
in  toe  well— commenced  stoning  and  the  water 
rose  more  than  half  way  to  the  top,  as  fast  as 
ihe^  could  la^  the  stone.  I  may  add  it  was  a  nev- 
er iailing  spring. 

Another  more  striking  case  came  to  my  know- 
ledge in  East  Williamstown,  Vermont.  A  gen- 
tleman with  whom  I  stopped  some  time,  said  he 
had  often  found  springs  in  that  way  in  many  parts 
of  the  State.  He  had  occasion  for  a  well  in  a  lot 
of  his  own.  The  rods  indicated  a  powerful  spring 
15  feet  deep,  it  was  in  a  hard  pan,  very  hard.  He 
dug  about  15  feiit,  and  found  no  wHter.  Got  his 
rods  and  went  down ;  the  rods  strikingly  indicated 
the  spring  to  be  in  the  centre,  at  the  very  point 
they  had  reached.  He  took  the  pick- axe  struck 
in,  and  raised  a  lump.  Ho  saw  the  water  running 
in  a  course  like  a  tulie,  some  }  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, lie  took  a  small  piece  of  mods,  and  with 
his  finger  pressed  it  into  the  hole  closely,  so  that 
the  water  could  not  run  off,  and  it  boiled  up  rap- 
idly and  steadily,  till  the  well  ran  over,  which  xt 
has  continued  to  do  ever  since !    I  saw  this  pow 


t*rful  spring,  and  the  large  gCMs  growing,  irriga- 
ted by  its  overflowing. 

Why  the  witch  hazel, and  no  other  kind  of  wood, 
should  he  attracted  by  running  water, — in  some 
hands  and  not  in  others,  is  a  problem  that  remains 
to  be  solved ;  but  that  such,  is  the  fact,  I  have  not 
doubted  for  half  a  century,    Benjamin  Willard. 

Lancaster,  1854. 


For  the  Nevf  Enxltatd  Farmer. 

MULCHING  WITH  WOOD  8HAVIN0S. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Never  having  seen  anything 
written  upon  the  su^ect  of  mulching  fruit  trees 
with  wood  shavings,  i  venture  to  suggest  to  such 
of  your  readers  as  have  ^ oung  orchards,  the  pro- 
priety of  trying  the  experiment. 

Having  had  but  two  years  experience,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  they  are  better  than  any  other 
material,  but  I  am  tree  to  confess  they  have  thuf* 
far  surpassed  anything  1  have  ever  tried. 

Having  a  few  fruit  trees  set  on  a  barren  knoll, 
which,  although  th^  had  yearly  received  a  liberal 
mulching  with  grass,  assumed  the  appearance  of 
premature  decay,  and  in  fact  had  already  taken 
the  down  hill  course,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effect* 
of  mulching  with  shavings.  Around  each  tree  I 
put  two  barrels  of  shaving,  within  a  circle  of 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  leavmg  a  small  space  be- 
tween the  shavings  and  the  tree  to  be  filled  vnth 
fresh  earth.  To  keep  the  shavings  snug,  a  thin 
coat  of  grass  was  spread  over  the  whole.  To  fully 
tast  the  experiment,  a  part  of  the  trees  were  treat- 
ed the  same  as  they  formerly  had  been.  After  the 
lapse  o£  one  year,  (which  was  last  year,)  those 
trees  mulched  with  shavings  put  out  vigorous 
shoots,  and  by  their  dark  green  foliage  could  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  others  at  a  great 
distance.  tSo  well  satisfied  was  I  with  the  result, 
[  last  year  nSlsd  upwards  of  a  hundred  barrels 
which  have  proved  equally  as  beneficial  to  the 
trees,  while  the  first  1  mulched  uontintte  to  thrive 
even  beyond  my  expectations. 

If  any  of  ^our  readers  have  usod  the  above 
named  material,  1  hope  they  will  communicate 
the  fact,  and  state  with  what  sucoess. 

I  have  found  brush  from  evei^^reen  trees  to  be 
an  excellent  material  for  mulcning  young  or- 
chards. £.  Hbrsky. 

Hingham,  1854. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  OAK  PBTJHEB. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^The  oak  pruner  Stenocorus  (El- 
aphidion)  jnUaior  has  again  made  irs  appearance 
lu  great  numbers ;  I  have  seen  some  oaks  as  badly 
used  as  they  were  two  years  ago,  when  mauiy 
were  afraid  that  our  oaks  were  to  he  totally  de- 
stroyed. Some  of  our  oaks  present  a  ragged  ap- 
pearance, with  numerous  aead  limbs  banging, 
that  have  been  sawed  off,  but  not  blown  down. 
They  work  other  trees, — such  as  apple,  walnut, 
maple,  &o. — to  jome  extent.  The  question  may 
be  asked,  **  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  rava- 
ges of  these  insects  r'  Dr.  Harris  suggests — and 
a  wise  suggestion  it  is— that  the  brancbeB  be  gath- 
ered up  and  burned,  thereby  destroying  the  grub. 
Let  us  all  act  on  this  advice,  and  next  year  we 
shall  not  be  so  much  troubled  with  this  nuisance. 

J.  r.  c.  n 

Newton  Centre,  July  2lst,  1854. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER. 
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IHFLTJBVQE  07  SOILS  OIT  THE 
COLOR  OF  FLOWERS. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  us  it  de- 
eerves  to  be  that  the  color  of  flowers  dependa,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  grow.  The  splendid  andT)ril- 
liant  yellow  of  the  Hypoxis  is  only  seen  on  close 
and  compact  days,  while  the  LuptTU  is  sucoefis- 
fuDy  grown  only  on  soils  of  a  sandy  or  arenaceous 
description.  The  marl  indicator,  or  veronica, 
grows  only  on  calcareous  lands,  or  those  having  a 
large  peroentumof  lime  in  their  composition.  The 
icOinum/m  Penmfylvania,  is  never  found  except  in 
magneaan  rocks,  where  it  flourishes  with  great 
vigor  and  luxuriance,  though  wholly  incapable  of 
cultivation  in  any  locality  to  which  magnesia  is 
not  common,  or  in  which  it  does  not  exist  to  a 
greater  or  le»  extent.  Among  the  almost  count- 
less varieties  of  plants  which  beautify  the  earth, 
some  only  v^etate  in  brine — as  the  marine  varie- 
ties found  on  the  margin  of  the  sea ;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  aerial,  and  like  the  mistletoe, seem 
to  derive  thoir  sole  nutriment  from  the  air,  while 
there  are  others  again  which  flourish  only  in 
fresh  water,  and  which  are  incapable  of  success- 
ful culture  in  any  other  situation,  like  the  water 
lily,  and  the  wild  rioe  of  the  West. 

There  are  plants  known  to  the  botanist,  which 
are  confined  exclusively  to  the  soil,  and  which 
never  rise  above  the  surface— others  that  can  be 
made  to  germinate  only  in  stones,  and  to  which 
common  air  and  moisture  are  instantaneous 
death!  Such  facts  appear  astonishing,  yet  the 
botanist  recognizes  in  them  but  another  manifes- 
tation of  that  Divine  Wisdom  which  regulates  the 
phenomena  of  life,  and  scatters  beauty  and  love- 
liness equally  over  all  the  earth.  In  the  cultiva- 
'tion  of  flowers,  therefore,  we  should  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  their 
growth  and  vigor.  The  soil  has,  as  we  have  shown, 
a  strongly  modifying  and  characterizing  influence 
in  this  department,  and  its  action  should  be  well 
understood  to  ensure  perfect  success. 


TREES  OH  FARMS. 


Another  point  of  some  importance,  as  connec- 
ted with  farming,  is  that  (Jf  scattering  trew  m  the 
hedges  and  open  fields.  On  lands  devoted  exclu- 
sivety  to  pasturing,  such  as  are  needed  for  their 
shade,  and  scattered  generally  over  a  country, 
they  add  much  to  its  beauty  and  picturcsqueness. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  this  country,  where, 
qwme  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  the  falling  leaves 
soon  decay  and  mingle  with  the  soil,  instead  of  be- 
coming dry  and  littering  the  land  and  highways, 
as  with  us.  Englishmen  are  justly  proud  of  their 
old,  spreading  trees.  Landlords  often  enter  it  in 
their  leases  that  no  trees  shall  be  cut  dovm.  ^  Still 
in  those  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  farming  is 
best,  the  trees  are  going.  You  now  see  but  few 
in  the  wheat-fields  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 


for  instanee ;  and  very  few  in  the  fields  of  such 
farmers  as  Mr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Meohi.  These 
men  do  not  sacrifice  their  love  for  the  beantiful 
in  nature.  They  cultivate  trees  in  their  proper 
places.  They  are  th«3  last  men,  I  suppose,  who 
would  leave  a  country  naked  and  bald ;  but  trees 
have  no  longer  a  place  among  their  wheat  and 
barley. 

In  our  land  of  scorching  summers,  let  there  be 
trees.    It  would  be  barbarous  to  root  them  out 
from  our  cultivated  fields,  where  they  are  injuri- 
ious,  without,  at  the  same  time,  securing  their 
growth  in  other  places,  where  they  are  not  only 
harmless  but  pleasing  to  the  eye,  conducive  to 
health,  and  often  more  profitable  than  anything 
else  the  soil  will  ctow.  Let  them  study  our  pasture 
lands,  as  gems  of  beau tv  and  of  comfort.    Our 
cattle  nem  the  means  of  coolness  in  summer,  and 
warmth  in  winter.     Only  by  attending  to  this 
matter  shall  we  ever  approach  that  excellence  in 
this   department,  whicn   our    British    brethren 
have  attained.     More  depends  upon  cherishing 
the    trees     we    have,    than    upon    new.      Let 
trees  line  our  highways.    Their  roots  and  tops 
will  be  a  little  injurious  to  the  bordering  lands, 
but  not  much ;   the  weary  traveller  and  his  beast 
may  rest  under  their  shade,  our  children  shall  de- 
light the  pallet  from  their  produce ;  and  our  grand- 
children Duild  their  houses  with  the  timber  they 
grow.    If  our  road-sides  were  adorned  by  a  tree 
once  in  five  rods,  the  rows  alternating  with  each 
other,  as  far  as  convenient,  the  roads,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  here  and  there  a  wet  place,  which  might 
bo  intermitted  if  thought  desirable,  would  not  bo 
a  whit  the  worse,  and  m  many  soils  be  far  better. 
If  one-fourth  of  these  are  rock  maple,  they  might 
furnish  suear  for  the  population,  whenever  it 
should  be  cheaper  to  manufacture  than  to  buy ; 
and  no  one  can  tell  what  future  times  may  be. 
llural  dwellings  should  be  adorned  by  shade  trees. 
An  American  farm-house,  under  a  sun  shining  in- 
tensely at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  a 
year,  *is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  an  English 
country  residence,  where  the  sun  scarcely  shines 
as  many  hours,  and  that  mainly  morning  an  d  even- 
ing,   xet  the  Englishman  takes  care  to  provide 
his  remdcnoe  with  trees ;  the  breeses  that  enter  his 
windows  come  purified  by  a  previous  passa£;e 
through  dense  foliage ;  but  too  often  the  Ameri- 
can neglects  to  surround  himself  with  thee^  consay 
vators  of  health  and  comfort ;  so  that  be  and  his 
family  breathe  air,  not  only  scorohing  hot,  but 
often  surcharged  with  carbon  and  ammonia.     An 
American  farm-house,  without  trees  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, (not  so  near  as  to  produce  injurious  damp- 
ness,) is  out  of  all  taste,  is  unfavorable  to  health 
and  comfort,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  great 

law  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  of  situation 

and  climate. — Albany  Cultivator. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TO  PRESERVE  SO0S. 

Take  a  suitable  tub  or  pot,  and  put  in  a  layer 
of  salt;  then  set  in  a  layer  of  em  small  end  down, 
cover  thom  with  salt  one  inch  tmck;  then  another 
layer  of  eggs,  and  so  continue.  %gs  will  keep 
for  twelve  months  if  kept  in  a  dry  cool  place  free 
from  frost.  n.  s. 

Jaffrey,  June  30,  1854. 
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COW  HILXBE*8  ASSISTANT. 

This  little  implement  wiU  prevent  a  good  deal 
of  sttfearing.  So  yoa  see  it  has  a  moral  bearing. 
Notwithstanding  the  practice  is  wicked,  yulgar, 
and  ungcntlemanly,  a  good  many  persons  who 
milk  cows,  swear  worse  than  ''our  army  did  ii 
FlanderB,"  when  yrovoked  thereto,  hy  a  rousing 
switch  in  the  foce  with  a  vigorous  oow's  tail.  It 
does  rather  disturb  one's  equanimity,  especially 
if  the  animal  has  just  risen  from  her  bed,  where 


the  tail  has  been  reoombeat  in  what  certainly  will 
give  color  and  fragrance  to  the  rose ;  but  we  should 
not  be  willing  to  jeopardize  our  veracity  by  saying 
that  it  is  either  of  them  in  its  present  form. 

Letters  a,  a,  show  the  part  attached  to  the  large 

ord  on  the  1^,  just  at  the  point  of  the  hock!  ^,  &, 

ihe  jaw  (now  closed)  into  which  the  hair  of  the 

tail  is  inserted,  and  c,  c,  the  springs  by  which  the 

other  parts  arc  opened. 

We  have  used  it,  and  find  that  it  answers  the 


purpoee  for  which  it  was  intended  most  admirably 
It  is  made  of  brass,  is  perfectly  simple,  and  will 
be  wanted  by  all  who  have  not  raieed  their  eows* 
tails. 

The  Hon.  John  M.  Wars,  of  Seabiook,  N.  H., 
is  the  inventor  of  the  implement,  and,  we  under* 
stand,  has  secured  a  patent  upon  it. 


AH  Omo  irOVBLTT. 

Up  in  Bryan,  Williams  county,  Ohio — ^in  the 
town — ^^there  is  a  novelty  which  is  rarely  to  he  ex- 
ceeded in  curiosity  anywhere.    All  over  the  village 
the  people  ure  favored  with  natural  fountains 
The  Item  thus  describes  the  novelty : 

It  is  supposed  that  there  is  an  undersronnd 
lake,  at  tho  depth  of  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  of 
oonsideriihle  extent,  as  water  has  been  found  when 
bored  for,  for  several  miles  around.  This  is  also 
•  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  every  new  well  that 
is  bored  affects  the  strength  of  others  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  until  its  stream  is  elevated  by  means 
of  a  stook  to  an  equal  height.  The  amount  of 
water  discharged  by  these  fountains,  however,  is 
not  proportionate  or  equal — ^they  vary  oonsiden^ 
llj  u  Uifibrent  parts  of  the  town,  the  strongest 
ones  beinz  generally  east  of  Main  street.  The  wa- 
ter can  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  stream 
forced  up.  There  are  several  that  fill  a  two  inch 
augur  hole  at  the  height  of  eight  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  oSiers  issue  a  some- 
what smaller  stream  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fif. 
teen  feet.    Some  of  the  larger  ones  fireqnentl^ 


throw  up  fish,  and  W6  are  told  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  fountain  about  a  mile  east  of  this  place,  in 
which  fish  of  a  blackish  color,  of  the  length  of 
three  inches,  have  been  seen. 

The  work  of  procuring  water  is  simple  and  easy* 
There  are  seldom  any  stones  met  with,  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  the  auger,  and  but  one  or  two  days 
are  required  usually  to  sink  a  well,  of  &Ye  or  six 
inches  in  circumferanoe,  the  necessary  depth. 
Water  is  found  at  an  average  depth  of  42  foet. 
The  augur  passes  throu^  a  loose  sand  until  it 
strikes  what  is  called  **a  hard  pan,"  a  bed  of  solid 
blue  clay,  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  of  such  a  natare  that  it  requires  a  drill  to 
penetrate  it.  Immediately  below  this  "hard  pan'* 
lies  the  water  embedded,  it  is  supposed  in  quiok- 
sand,  as  for  some  days,  in  some  instances  weeks» 
large  quantities  of  fine  white  sand  are  ejected  by 
the  water,  but  the  stream  finally  becomes  pure 
and  dear  and  no  sand  is  afterwards  seen. 

No  season  or  state  of  the  water  has  any  effect 
upon  these  living  fountains— nor  drought  nor  flood 
can  change  their  currents — ^they  are  ever  the  same 
— ^their  source  is  inexbanstible,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  &il. 

SpLDfBiD  Plant. — There  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
in  the  Liverpool  Botanio  gBrden^  a  beantifnl 
ripecimen  of  the  Wislmia  stnensis.  This  splendid 
plant,  which  is  considered  the  finest  specimen  in 
Britain,  oovers  a  space  of  wail  amountmg  to  near- 
ly nine  hundred  square  feet.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  six  thousand  raeemes  or  bunches 
of  flowers  on  it,  each  bunch  beaiing  on  an  aver- 
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zpuhoutntky^n^  flaww»,80  that  H  beaw  on 
tl«  whole  about  33O.O00  ii^diyidual  flowenf.  In 
addition  to  the  pl^re^^en  to  the  eje,  this 
pUnt  yields  a  most  grateful  perfume. 

For  iMe  New  England  Farmer. 

MATUEITY  or  PIANTS. 

BY  A.   <3.    COMINGS. 

The  life  and  maturity  of  the  varions  plants  and 
vegetables  which  are  cultivated  among  us,  is  a 
subjeot  upon  which  a  little  more  study  and  inqui- 
ry may  be  profitable. 

Plants  wnich  are  growing  in  a  soil  which  oon- 
^ma  no  carbon,  either  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
matter,  or  otherwise,  cannot  mature  their  seed. 
Supplied  with  the  mineral  or  inorganic  elements 
neceoary  to  their  erowtht  they  may  draw  suffi- 
cient carbon  from  the  atmosphere  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  stalk  ;  but  not  to  mature  seed.  The 
oiganio  elements  necessary  to  pr6duce  a  good 
growth  of  wheat  straw,  and  also  shrivelled  and 
worthless  seed,  may  be  produced  upon  soil  where 
nothinff  is  wanting  for  the  production  of  a  ffood 
crop  of  grain  but  an  increased  quantity  of  old 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  It  is  so  also  in  this 
respect  to  the  fitness  of  soil  for  maturing  com, 
zye,oatB,  &c. 

We  can  produce  a  good  crop  of  turnips  or  cab- 
bages, with  but  a  small  amount  of  old  v^table 
matter  in  the  soil ;  if  the  mineral  elements  neces- 
sary to  their  growth  are  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity.  But  if  vre  want  to  raise  cabbage  or 
turnip  seed,  and  haye  it  perfectly  mature  and 
good,  we  must  set  them  in  a  soil  which  is  well 
supplied  with  carbon,  in  such  a  state  as  to  feed  the 
roots. 

Those  plants  which  produce  seed  the  first  year 
of  their  growth,  and  then  die,  draw  away  the 
substance  of  the  root  to  mature  the  seed.  Their 
death  is  therefore  consequent  upon  this  exhaus- 
tion/ Those  which  produce  seed  the  second  year 
of  their  growth,  and  then  die,  are  exhausted  by 
producing  the  s^.  This  is  the  case  vrith clover ; 
and  yet  tanners  find  fault  with  clover  because  **it 
so  soon  runs  out."  But  let  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  its  growth  be  in  the  soil,  and  let  it  be 
mowed  every  year  when  just  in  blossom,  and  it 
will  live  many  years,  and  the  roots  become  very 
large.  When  the  nature  and  value  of  clover  comes 
to  be  understood,  farmers  will  see  it  their  interest 
to  oultiTate  it.- 

Seed-produdng  Grofxi  always  exhaust  the  soil 
matly  of  that  which  in  old  soils  is  most  want- 
mg.  If  we  would  continue  to  raise  much  grain, 
of  any  kind,  and  not  reduce  the  soil  to  utter  bar- 
renness, we  cannot  too  [soon  oonnder  the  impor- 
tance of  plowine  in  green  crops. 

Some  plants  do  not  come  to  maturity,  to  pro- 
duce seed,  for  several  years.  Among  these,  1  be- 
lieve we  class  potatoes.  Raised  from  seed  they 
must  generally  have  several  years  of  growth  be- 
fore they  will  produce  seed.  Before  they  become 
mature,  they  feed  carbon  and  other  elements 
more  largely  from  the  atmosphere,  and  produce 
larcer  tuDors.  They  do  not  generally  ripen  early ; 
ana  they  appropriate  more  carbon  in  tne  form  of 
an  atmospneric  gas.  After  they  become  seed- 
producing  kinds,  they  pour  less  downward  into 
the  tubers,  and  consequently  an  excess  of  gaseous 
food  is  more  injurious  to  them,  and  they  are  more 
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liable  to  disease.  Boots  and  loeb  do  not  oom. 
monly  grow  at  the  same  time.  In  the  period  lie- 
fore  maturity,  every  plant  feeds  more  from  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  at  maturity  more  from  the  soil 
This  oeddes  where  it  must  draw  its  nourishment 
and  support  from,  and  what  is,  at  dil&renk  peri- 
ods  of  growth,  the  current  of  its  juices. 

Nob^y  expects  to  se§.  potato-blight  in  earlj 
summer,  before  the  vines  have  come  near  to  ma- 
turity;  but  why  not?  Simply  because  such  % 
thing  has  never  yet  been  known.  But,  there  is 
doubtless,  a  reason  for  all  this. 

The  growth  of  grass  for  a  few  days  after  blos- 
somine,  exhausts  tne  soil  more  than  many  days  of 
growth  does  before  the  time  of  blossonung. 

Large  quantities  of  com  fodder  may  be  raised 
with  very  little  exhaustion  of  the  sou,  if  it  ma- 
tures no  seed. 

Here  is  enoueh  for  somebody  to  talk  about  un- 
til somebody  will  do  better  by  the  subject. 

Mason,  N,  H, 

VEBMOHT  STATE  AGRICULTUEAL 
SOCIETT. 

The  Fourth  Annual  F^r  of  this  Society  will  be 
held  at  Brattleboro\  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  September  12,  13,  and  14, 1854.    The 
premiums  offered  are  liberal,  and  embrace  nearly 
everything  produced  by  the  farmer.    Persons  re- 
nding out  of  the  State,  may  compete  for  premi- 
ums on  foreign  stock,  plowing,  and  all  articles  in 
the  floral,  mechanics',  and  mannfaoturers'  halls ; 
and  may  make  entry  of  animals  or  articles  of  any 
class,  for  exhibition  merely,  which  will  be  admit- 
ted within  the  enclosure  for  that  purpose,  if 
deemed  worthy  by  the  Executive  Board,  or  its 
agent  at  the  Secretary's  office. 

To  those  who  have  not  visited  the  r^ion,  thera 
will  be  an  additional  adducement,  to  witneea  the 
romantic  scenery  in  and  about  Brattleboro' — the 
rich  intervales  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  grand 
mountain  scenery  on  the  New  Hampshire  nde. 
On  more  than  one  public  occasion  we  have  shared 
the  hospitality  of  the  people,  and  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  Yermonters  will  only  act  out  their 
generous  impulses,  when  they  do  everything  need- 
ful to  make  their  visitors  oomfortable  and  happy 
during  their  stay  among  them. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  as  follows : — 

Hon.  Frederick  Holbrook,  of  Brattleboro% 
President.  H.  B.  Stacy,  of  Burlington,  E.  Ham- 
mond, Middlebury,  J.  W.  Colbnm,  Springfield , 
and  E.  B.  Chase,  of  Lyndon,  Vice  Presidents. 
J.  A.  Beckwith,  Middlebury,  Cor.  Secretary  ; 
Charles  Cummings,  Brattlebpro',  Rec.  Secretary ; 
Edward  Seymour,  Yeigennes,  Treasurer,  and  fi. 
P.  Walton,  Montpelier,  Auditor.  The  Directors 
are  Messrs.  B.  B.  Newton,  Henry  Eeyes,  J.  M. 
Vail,  George  T.  Hodges,  Portus  Baxter,  John 
Gr^ory,  A.  L.  Bingham,  John  Howe,  0.  Wood, 
and  George  Campbell.  Lyman  P.  White,  Super- 
intendent at  the  Fair. 

All  the  Railroad  companies  in  Vermont  will 
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carry  animalB  and  article?  for  exhibitions  to  or 
from  the  Fair,  free  of  charge,  and  Tiutors  each 
way,  at  half  fare.  It  is  also  expected  that  sim- 
ilar arrangements  will  be  made  -with  rajlroad  com- 
panies out  of  Vermont. 

For  the  /Tetp  England  Farmer. 

FASMESS*  CLUBS. 

It  is  an  old  and  long  harped  subjectywe  are  very 
well  aware,  and  if  they  had  been  oi^niaed,  as  the 
b^efit  of  farmers  require,  all  over  &e  land,  in  ev- 
ery town,  every  school  district,  then  they  would 
not  furnish  so  irksome  a  subject  for  so  many 
readers  as.  we  from  the  very  lethargy  of  the  people 
may  suppose  they  do  now. 

We  have  urged  the  establishment  of  these  in- 
stitutions  both  in  public  and  private  until  we 
have  very  little  hope  that  what  we  have  to  sav 
will  be  read.  But  once  more,  dear  reader,  we  ask 
your  attention.  We  have  a  new  story  to-day,  and 
It  may  interest  vou.  At  any  rate,  we  took  cour- 
age as  it  was  told  to  us,  and  have  felt  refreshed  by 
ito  prospective  influence  ever  since. 

in  the  town  of  Sunderland,  Franklin  County, 
a  Farmers'  Club  was  formed  in  January,  1853. 
There  wore  only  twenty-four  individuals  associa- 
ted in  its  first  formation.  But  what  then  ?  If  there 
ha^  been  only  three,  those  would  have  found  a 
living  benefit  from  so  associating,  and  their  num- 
ber, Bke  the  annual  circles  on  the  oak,woald  have 
increased,  until  the  shadow  of  their  good  work 
would  have  spread  far. 

Fully  to  illustrate  the  objects  of  this  club,  and 
to  show  what  results  may  be  anticipated  from  its 
labors,  we  give,  as  a  friend  has  ^iven  us,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  its  constitution. 

**x\rt.  2.  The  object  of  this  club  shall  be,  the 
circalation  of  general  intelligence  and  practical 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture and  Floriculture. 

First,  by  the  establishment  of  discussions,  lec- 
tures, exhibitions,  experiments  and  other  means 
fur  the  general  circulation  of  knowledge  on  sub 
jects  embraced  by  the  club. 

Second,  by  procuring  the  most  rare  and  valua- 
ble kinds  of  seeds,  scions,  plants,  shrubs  and 
trees. 

Third,  by  the  establishment  of  a  correspond- 
ence and  exchange  with  other  bodies  interested 
in  the  same  object. 

Fourth,  by  planting  shade  trees  on  all  the  ave- 
nues of  the  town." 

Now,  we  have  no  doubt  but  this  Sunderland  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautifully  attrac- 
tive places  in  our  country,  if  art  is  called  into  ac- 
tion, as  we  ma^  suppose  it  will  be,  through  the 
influence  of  this  club.  The  intelligence  of  her 
sons,  too,  if  they  carry  out  their  broad  plan  of  in- 
vestigation and  improvements,  will  more  than 
keen  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  beau- 
tiful results  both  in  mind  and  matter  will  long  be 
found  there,  and  will  go  out  from  them  to  eive  a 
richer  tone  to  improvement  in  their  own  and  oth- 
er places. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  tiie  num- 
ber of  members  of  tMs  club  is  increasing, — that  an 
agricultural  librarv,  if  ^ot  already  formed,  is  in 
contemplation,  and  that  every  indication  is  given 
of  its  permanent  success. 


If  every  town  would  adopt'  the  course  adopted 
by  Sunderland,  it  could  not  be  long  before  our 
country  would  become,  what  nature  has  desigj^ed 
it  to  be,  a  garden  of  fertility  and  exquisite  beau- 
ty. We  can  readily  infer  this,  when  we  see  what 
individuals  have  accomplished  in  the  renovation 
and  improvements  of  their  own  premises.  And 
what  individuals  have  accomplished  in  a  less  but 
brilliant  way,  the  united  eflforts  of  a  community 
can  certainly  carry  out  with  less  labor  and  far 
greater  success  by  their  united  operation. 

One  object  of  the  association  is,  to  plant  shade 
trees  until  all  the  streets  in  that  venerable  town 
become  avenues  of  cool  and  refreshine  shades.  To 
the  slothful,  this  may  look  like  a  bold  and  haz- 
ardous enterprise — ^yet  we  think  that  three  years 
will  see  it  accomplished,  and  the  trees  all  flourish- 
ing in  healthful  vigor,  the  pride  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  comfort  ana  admiration  of  all 
travellers.  What  a  picture !  A  town  noted  for 
thrift,  whose  streets  are  all  shady  avenues !  It 
will  bo  an  advance  of  many  steps  beyond  what 
the  progress  of  the  age  appears  to  indicate.  It 
will  be  giving  new  b^uty  to  a  bright  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  earth. 

But,  supposing  the  adjoining  towns  should  for 
one  or  two  seasons  adopt  the  same  course  as  is 
being  pursued  in  Sunderland.  Suppose  the  same 
spirit  should  operate  through  Franklin  County^ 
would  not  Franklin  County  be  thought  the  bright- 
est jewel  that  glittered  on  the  craggy  brow  of  old 
Massachusetts; 

Let  it  be  a  prime  consideration  in  the  economy 
of  our  State,  to  adopt  this  system  of  improvement, 
and  how  soon  all  our  thoroughfares  would  becojoe 
inviting  shades,  and  Massachusetts  would  ac- 
quire a  renown  in  her  rural  pursuits  which 
would  give  her  a  higher  rank  than  she  now  in 
her  glory  possesses  in  the  national  sisterhood,  and 
whicn  command  for  her  unabating  respect 
through  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

May  we  not  hope  in  view  of  this  matter,  that 
when  the  bountiful  harvests  which  the  earth 
promises  as  the  reward  of  persevering  labor  are 
all  gathered,  and  the  season  of  unbroken  care  and 
unremitted  labor  has  passed,  and  the  leisure  they 
demand  has  come  to  relieve  the  wearied  mind  and 
toilwom  body,  that  many,  very  many  towns  in 
our  State,  will  establish  similar  institutions  and 
pursue  the  same  laudable  objects  uqjtil  the  triumph 
they  promise  is  fully  attained. 

Yours,  truly, 

Eimioood,  June  8,  1854.  w.  B. 


EEMEDT  FOB  SMUT  IIT  WHEATf 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  see  a  writer  in  the  Court- 
Iry  Gentleman  asks  for  a  preventive  for  smut  or 
fungus  in  wheat.  This,  together  with  the  fre- 
quent inquiries  made  by  our  northern  friends,  in 
the  wheat  growing  regions,  induces-me  to  give  you 
one  that  is  simple,  cheap,  never  failing.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  ao&k  in  water  in  which  blue  vitriol  has  been 
dissolved,  in  the  following  proportions :  For  each 
4  or  5  bushels  wheat,  dissolve  1  lb.  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  sufficient  to  cover  and  properly  soak,  the 
wheat ;  let  it  remain  in  this  soak  20  to  24  hours 
— sow  immiMiiately  after  taken  out  of  the. soak. 
Pursue  this  annually  and  nropeily,  and  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  never  more  near  comnlaint  pi  smut 
in  wheat,  however  badly  the  seed  tiou^  which  it 
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-WB  grown  may  haye  been  mixed  with  smut.  This 
is  the  discovery  (at  least  in  this  State,)  of  an  old 
and  successful  planter  and  wheat  grower  of  this 
district ;  and  has  been  tested  many  years,  always 
snccessfttUy,  by  hundreds,  yea,  thousands.  Some 
say  this  soak  also  efibotuaJIy  eradicates  chess,  in  a 
few  years,  but  of  this  I  am  not  fully  satisfied.  But 
when  properly  applied  and  used,  that  it  is  a  sure 
and  effectual  remedy  for  smut,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

If  new,  or  untried,  with  you,  eet  a  single  far- 
mer to  make  the  experiment.  He,  you,  or  the 
coun<xygenerally,  will  never  regret  it. — R,  Stew- 
artf  in  Ciruntry  Gentleman. 


A  SHOWEB. 

BT  SKT.  RALPH  HOTT,  ▲.  M. 

In  the  yalley  thftt  I  know,— 

Happy  wsene ! 
Then:  are  meadoin  iloping  loir, 
There  the  fUreet  flowers  blow, 
And  the  hrigfateat  wmtera  flow 
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Bntthe  aweeteafc  thinf  to  see, 
If  joa  aak  the  dripping  tree, 
Or  the  hUTTeaC-hopinf  twain, 
la  the  rain. 

Ah,  the  dweUen  of  the  town, 

How  they  aigh. 
How  nngratelkdly  they  frown. 
When  the  Okmd-king  ahakea  his  crown, 
And  the  pearls  oome  pouring  down 

From  the  aky! 
Th^y  desciy  no  charm  at  all 
Where  the  sparkling  Jewels  fnll. 
And  each  moment  of  the  shower 

Bwnms  an  honr. 

Tet  there's  something  very  sweet 

In  the  sight, 
When  the  crystal  eozrents  meet, 
In  the  dry  and  dosty  street. 
And  thqr  wrestle  with  the  heat. 

In  their  might  f 
While  they  aeon  to  hold  a  talk 
With  the  stoQsa  alDog  the  walk, 
And  remind  them  of  the  mle, 

Ib^'keepcool!" 

BniiatfaatqnietdeU, 

SfcrfcJf, 
Still  the  Lord  doeth  aU  tUngs  w«ll, 
Whan  his  donds  with  blcMings  swau 
And  tSey  break  a  briaunlng  ihell 

On  the  air} 
There  the  shower  hath  Its  channs, 
Sweet  and  weloone  to  the  farms, 
As  th^  listen  toils  Toiee, 

Andrqiolee! 


For  eAs  /Tew  England  Farmer. 

LXOHTHIHG  BODS. 

Mk.  Bbown: — I  saw  an  inquiry  in  last  week's 
Fmrmer^  whether  lightning  rods  are  a**safe  and 
certain  protection  from  the  fluid,"  and  also,  if 
persons  6t  buildings  are  ever  injured,  or  life  des- 
troyed, when  they  are  properly  put  np  ?  In  an- 
sww  to  the  first  inquiry,  l  wouldsay  that  "Light- 
ning Bods,"  when  properly  put  up,  are  safe  pro- 
tectors. They  should  be  made  of  iron  or  copper 
(iron  IS  the  less  expensive,  and  answers  every  pur- 
~-e ;)  they  should  be  at  least  one-half  inch  in 
neter,  three-fourths  would  be  better,  and  if 


made  of  more  than  one  piece,  should  be  closely 
connected  at  the  joints  by  firmly  ^creuTtn^one  sec- 
tion into  the  other,  because  where  they  are  linked 
togesher,  as  many  rods  aire,  they  are  Imble  to  mst 
between  the  joints  and  break  the  connection — for 
the  rust  is  not  a  ^ood  conductor  of  the  electric 
fluid— and  from  this  cause  the  lightning  will  some- 
times fly  off  from  rods  constructed  in  this  manner. 
To  put  them  up  is  the  next  operation ;  the  rod 
should  terminate  at  the  bottom  in  moist  earth,  in 
a  well  or  cistern  of  water  if  convenient.  The  rods 
should  be  fiutened  to  the  biiilding,  once  in  four  or 
^e  feet  by  staj^es  of  iron  or  Ivackets  made  of 
wood,  but  the  rod,  of  ^Ae  fastening  paints,  should 
always  be  guarded  by  a  short  glass  tube  ;  many  peo- 
ple use  necks  of  bottles  broken  off  and  pnshea  on 
to  the  rod  before  the  operation  of  putting  up  is 
commenced.  The  rods  should  extend  upwards  to 
a  distance  of  four  or  five  feet  above  the  object  to 
be  proteoted,  and  should  be  made  pointed  and 
pronged  at  the  top,  and  it  ie  well  to  have  them  tip- 
ped with  silver.  On  larse  buildings,  more  than 
one  is  needed;  theyshoiOd  not  be  placed  more 
than  thirty  feet  apart  at  the  most.  There  is  a 
lightning  rod  patented  and  manufactured  by.  Mr. 
Spbatt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  is  the  best  and 
safest  rod  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  not  expensive, 
as  it  can  be  put  up  in  most  any  part  of  New  £ne- 
land  for  15  or  16  cents  per  foot,  complete,  in 
answer  to  the  second  inquiry,  I  would  say  that  I 
never  knew  a  building  proteoted  in  the  above  man- 
ner ii^jured  by  lishtning  ;  but  a  rod  badly  con- 
structed, and  baoUyjput  up,  is  worse  than  none. 
^outh  Dserfteld,  N.  H.  Brao. 


For  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

HOEnro. 

Ab  June  is  the  month  for  woods  and  hoeing,  per- 
haps a  few  hints  respecting  them,  at  this  time^ 
may  not  be  amiss.  All  agree  that  it  is  neoeesary 
to.  destroy  the  weeds  among  the  corn  and  potatoes 
in  order  to  insure  good  crops :  one  hoes  merely  to 
kill  weeds,  while  saother  believes  that  the  growth 
of  his  com  is  promoted  bv  hoeing  the  earth  up 
pyramid  like  around  the  young  stocks ;  one  is 
very  purtiookr  to  dig  up  every  weed  and  shape 
the  mil  workman-like,  believing  in  the  old  adage, 
that  once  weU  hoed  is  twice  hoed  ;  another  hoes 
his  oom  three  times,  because  his  father,  uncle,  or 
l^randfiither,  or  somebody  else,  did  the  same,  and 
invariably  had  good  crops.  Now  the  truth  is,  it 
is  not  always  neoessarjr^to  hoe  the  same  piece  of 


ground  three  times.  While  it  would  be  economy 
to  hoe  others  five  times. 

I  hoe  merely  to  destroy  weeds,  without  making 
much  hill,— cum  without  hills— like  the  child 
without  crutohes — fleams  to  stand,  and  receives 
more  benefit  from  ev«ry  shower  than  when  hilled. 

Many  finish  their  hoeing  in  June,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  haying,  but  it  is  better  to  cut  the  ear- 
liest hay  this  month  and  defer  the  last  hoeine  a 
week  or  two,  for  the  reason  that  the  later  you  noe 
the  less  weeds  vrill  mature  in  your  field.  For  in- 
stance 70U  have  a  weedy  piece  of  ground — you 
hoe  it  three  times,  completing  it  the  last  of  this 
month — July  brings  on  a  luxuriant  crop  of  weeds 
— Ctj  August  8uc<Seds,  and  vour  field  contains  but 
sufficient  moisture  for  yonr*com  crop — and  be- 
hold, you  have  a  crop  of*weeds  with  your  com 
which  requires  as  much  of  the  same  element  for 
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sapport — th6  ooiiie(|a9iioe  is,  both  parlake  and 
both  tufier.  Tour  oorn-leaveB  are  rolled  ap  like 
80  many  sesars,  and  instead  of  a  full  crop  of  com 
you  are  liable  to  receive  only  an  apology  for  one. 
Siotoe,  June  1, 1854.  h.  f. 

WHAT  KIHB  OE  FAEinN&t 

Henry  P.  Frbngh,  Esq., — Dear  Sir:— You 
will  certainly  pardon  mo  for  introducing  myself 
to  you  in  this  manner ;  but  sir,  after  having  read 
many  articles  from  your  pen,  published  m  the 
New  England  Farm^j  I  believe  you  are  capable 
(if  you  will)  of  nving  me  just  such  advice  as  1 
most  need.  I  notice  an  article  in  the  Farmer  for 
June,  with  your  name  attached,  headed,  ^^  Stick 
to  the  Farm, ^^  Now,  sir,  my  object  in  vnriting 
this,  is  to  inquire  what  kind  of  a  &rm,  in  your 
opinion,  will  be  for  the  next  10  years  the  most 
]>rofitable?  I  mean  to  take  everything  into  con- 
sideration, the  cost  of  labor  as  well  as  the  price  of 
dlflerent  kinds  of  farm  produce,  and  to  fiurm  it  in 
New  England. 

What  I  mean  by  inquiring  what  kind  of  a  farm , 
&o. ,  is  whether  there  is  the  most  money  to  be  made 
on  a  grass  farm,  or  both  combined,  or  whether  it 
is  best  to  improve  but  a  little  land,  devoted  whoUj 
to  raising  v^tables  for  marketings  In  case  you 
decide  in  favor  of  a  grass  farm,  please  tell  me  what 
is  the  most  profitable  stock  to  stock,  said  farm 
with !  Whether  it  would  be  best  to  select  a  dairy 
farm  and  manufacture  butter  and  cheese  for  the 
market,  or  would  it  best  to  stock  with  young 
stock,  or  sheep,  or  both  combined,  and  turn  off  as 
much  beef  or  mutton  or  both  as  may  be  t    •  •  • 

I  am  a  young  man,  and  have  had  but  little  ex- 
perience in  farming ;  hence  I  am  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  advice  of  the  experienced. 

Pleiise  answer  soon. 

Yours  truly,  j.  n. 

June  9,  1854. 

Exeter,  N.  H.,  June  17, 1854. 
Mr  Dear  Sm  : — I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 

to  afford  you  the  assistance  you  ask,  in  your  letter 
of  the  9th  inst.,  for  I  know  by  experience,  the  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  every  thoughtful  man,  at  va- 
rious critical  points  on  his  life-journey,  when  im- 
portant steps  must  be  taken,  and  the  path  is  not 
plain  before  him.  As  I  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  your  pecuniary  means,  or  your  habits  or  condi- 
tion in  life,  were  I  as  wise  as  Solomon,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  sugg^t 
some  general  views  as  to  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  difierent  kinds  of  farming.  Tak- 
ing it  for  granted,  that  you  are  marriod  or  soon 
will  be,  to  a  well  educated,  industrious  New  £cg- 
land  ^rl,«whoBe  oomfort  and  taste  you  will  al- 
ways consult,  and  who  will  be  ever  ready  to  do 
more  than  you  desire,  for  the  promotion  of  your 
interests,  and  that  you  have  some  moans  of  pur 
chasing  a  farm,  and  are  determined  to  remain  in 
New  lEhigland,  let  us  consider  first  what  are  the 
objects  to  be  attained,  and  then  how  to  attain  them. 
Money  is  always  a  means,  and  not  an  end,  and 
yoa  probably  would  not  consider  it  a  very 
rable  speculation  to  die  richj  at  the  end  of  five 


years,  as  so  maoj  of  the  most  fortunate  adventur- 
ers to  California  have  done.  The  advantages  of 
good  society,  and  good  schools,  go  far  to  compen' 
sate  us  for  the  want  of  the  futile  lands  and  gold^ 
en  streams  of  the  far  West,  and  no  amount  of 
wheat  or  corn  or  gold  can  compensate  one  child 
for  the  want  of  a  good  education  or  an  upright 
heart. 

A  man  of  good  education,  as  your  letter  shows 
you  to  be,  would  find  his  own  happiness  and  that 
of  his  fiunily  essentially  promoted,  by  living  in  or 
near  some  considerable  town  or  village,  where 
they  would  be  within  convenient  reach,  not  only 
of  neighbors,  and  schools,  and  churches,  but  of  the 
railroads  and  telegraph,  and  of  lyceums  and  con- 
certs and  libraries.  To  be  sure,  these  thingp  are 
not  money,  but  they  are  money *s  worth,  which  is 
all  that  wealth  is  valuable  for. 

Now  a  sheep  or  stock  farm  must  necessarily  be 
extensive,  and  of  course,  be  located  where  land  is 
cheap^  For  such  a  farm  you  need  large  pastures, 
and  six  or  eight  dollars  an  acre  is  as  much  as  yon 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  Again,  to  raise  animals 
you  must  feed  large  quantities  of  hay,  and  gener- 
ally, neat  cattle  will,  at  three  years  old,  have  con- 
sumed more  bay  at  eight  dollars  a  ton,  than  they 
are  worth.  For  a  sheep  or  stock  farm,  yon  most 
generally  go  into  thinly  settled  r^ons,  where  the 
pastures  are  new  and  rich,  and  where  the  market 
value  of  hay  is  low. 

If  you  are  vrilling  to  waive  the  advantages,  to 
which  T  have  alluded,  the  inducements  for  select- 
ing such  farms  are  at  present  very  strong.  The^r 
require  less  labor  to  manage  them,  than  any  oth- 
ers, and  the  prospect  is,  that  their  products  will 
remain  at  high  prices.  I  do  not  live  in  a  sheep 
growing  district,  and  have  veiy  little  knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  husbandry,  and  so  the  less  I  say 
of  it,  perhaps,  the  better. 

In  the  lower  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
much  of  Massachusetts,  I  consider  hay  and  apples 
the  most  profitable  crops  we  can  raise,  but  in  or- 
der to  raise  hay  we  must  have  manure,  and  where 
this  cannot  bo  bought  it  must  be  made,  and  to 
make  it,  we  must  keep  stock  of  some  kind.  My 
notion  of  the  matter  is,  that  one  must  use  consid- 
arable  Yankee  shrewdness  to  manage  a  farm  prof- 
itably, in  this  region.  For  myself,  at  present,  I 
should,  if  I  wanted  a  farm,  look  for  the  best  one  I 
could  afford  to  buy,  near  a  railroad,  within  thir- 
ty miles  of  Boston  or  some  other  good  market, 
with  a  good  tract  of  low  meadow,  which  might 
be  reclaimed  into  mowing,  with  the  upland  toler- 
ably free  of  stones,  with  wood  enough  for  ose  and 
ornament,  with  apple  trees  already  grown,  whidi 
I  should  graft  to  suit  myself,  with  vmter  running 
through  it,  for  my  cattle  todrink,  for  my  ohildien 
to  play  by,  and  tobringinlomy  bnildingpby  aque- 
ducts, or  hydraulic  rams.  I  should  have  the^ 
idea  of  keeping  about  twenty  oowa,  or  as  many  •» 
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I  could  feed  without  going  off  the  farm  for  any- 
thing, a  span  of  heavy  howee,  and  a  yoke  or  two 
of  oxen  when  I  chose,  keeping  myself  ready  to 
buy  or  sell,  according  to  circumstances.  To  re- 
lieve my  family  of  labor  in  the  house,  I  would  gen- 
erally sell  the  milk  for  the  market,  realizing  near- 
ly fifty  dollars  each  from  my  cows,  for  the  year,  at 
thepresentprioesofmilk,  at  thedoor.  If  I  had 
plenty  of  help  in  the  house,  I  would  make  batter, 
as  being  more  profitable,  and  would,  by  the  help 
of  the  milk,  keep  about  as  many  swine  as  cows 
I  should  look  sharply  into  the  swamps  for  a  place 
for  cranberries,  which  afford  as  profitable  a  crop 
as  any  other. 

I  would  not  have  a  large  or  stylish  house,  nor 
would  I  feel  obliged  to  ride  to  church  in  a  car 
riage  worth  two  hundred  dollars,  when  I  preferred 
walking,  because  my  neighbor  Jones  did,  or  to 
furnish  a  parlor  elegantly  with  Victoria  curtains, 
or  Prince  Albert  carpets,  and  keep  it  shut  up, 
because  I  was  afraid  of  what  Mrs.  Grundy  would 
say. 

I  think  we  New  Englanders  are  more  extrava- 
gant in  our  dwellings,  and  carriages,  and  furni- 
ture, than  any  other  people  on  earth. 

Furthermore,  I  should  keep  my  eye  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  when  I  thought  proper,  I  should  pul  in 
an  extra  acre  of  early  potatoes,  or  perhaps  an  as- 
sortment of  market  vegetables.  I  should  attend 
'the  cattle  markets,  and  buy  and  sell  cattle  to  keep 
my  stock  good.  When  hay  and  cattle  were  i)oth 
at  extravagant  prices,  as  at  present  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, I  should  take  the  liberty  without  ask- 
ing permission  of  the  town  authorities,  to  sell  off 
the  most  of  my  hay  and  stock,  and  vrait  quietly  a 
year  or  two  the  fall  of  the  market,  in  the  mean 
time  trying  a  few  scicntifio  experimentsvrith  gua- 
no and  super-phosphates,  until  I  should  have 
manure  again  of  home  manufacture. 

The  Eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  is  full  of 
fuch  farms  as  I  have  described,  and  I  know  of  no 
people  in  the  world  whose  life  seems  to  be  nearer 
to  the  true  idea  of  comfort  a  d  independence  than 
those  who  occupy  them.  They  work  hard  but 
they  labor  with  the  spirit  and  courage  of  freemen. 

They  have  no  masters  to  drive  them,  either  with 
the  lash,  or  the  fear  of  losing  their  offices.  Such 
days,  as  this — the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Banker  Hill— inspire  them  anew  with  thankful 
ness  for  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

They  are  not  rich,  but  they  know  not  poverty 
and  no  wealth  elsewhere  can  purchase  the  secu- 
rity, the  civil  and  religious  Jibcrty ,  the  education 
of  intellect,  of  heart  and  of  taste,  enjoyed  by  the 
farmers  of  New  England. 

With  much  respect,       Henry  F.  Fkbxcb, 


A  Nbw  Use  for  Collodion. — Cotton  povrder, 

..diaaolved  in  ether,  forms  a  varnish  which  sticks 

last,  dries  quickly,  is  impermeable  to  water  and 


impenetrable  to  air ;  it  is  called  collodion,  and  is 
much  used  in  surgical  cases.  A  eardener  has  just 
discovered  that  it  may  be  made  of  vast  utility  in 
producing  plants  and  shrubs  from  cuttings.  On 
making  the  cutting,  the  varnish  is  applied  to  the 
part  cut,  which  immediately  becomes  closed,  or, 
so  to  speak,  healed.  The  cutting  is  then  planted 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Out  of  twenW-six  cuttings 
of  hot-house  plants  to  which  collotuon  was  ap- 
plied, twenty-throe  struck  root,  whereas  out  of 
the  same  number  to  which  it  was  not  applied,  on- 
ly twelve  succeeded.  Wit^  plants  kept  in  green- 
houses, and  those  in  the  o^n  air,  even  more  sat- 
isfactory results  have  been  obtained.  The  collo- 
dion ma^  also  bo  most  advantageously  employed 
in  grafting. 

For  the  I9ew  England  Farmer. 

CLIKATE  nr  CANADA  WEST. 

Friend  Brown: — Many  people  have  an  idea 
that  Cafiada  is  a  frigid  region,  lying  somewhere 
north  of  civilization ,  where 

"Winter  reigns  tremendouB  o^er  the  conquered  year," 

and  to  mention  the  name  almost  makes  them  draw 
closer  to  the  fire.  A  little  study  and  reflection 
will  satisfy  t^  one  that  this  is  incorrect.  True, 
at  Montr^  and  Quebec,  and  in  a  large  part  of 
Canada  East,  the  winters  are  long  and  the  cold  is 
severe, but  the  best  part  of  the  Province, containing 
nearly  all  the  inhabited  part  of  Canada  West,  lies 
south  of  the  latitude  or  Montreal,  and  directly 
west  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  climate  and 
productions  are  similar  to  those  of  that  State. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  geographers  will,  in 
future,  devote  more  than  half  a  page  to  the  history 
and  description  of  this  growing  province. 

My  intention,  when  I  commenced  this  article, 
was  to  give  the  state  of  the  weather  for  the  last 
six  months  at  this  place,  showing  the  extremes  of 
temperature,  and  also  the  mean,  based  upon  ac- 
tual observation.  My  residence  is  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  in  lat.  44^  north,  about  a  decree 
and  a  half  north  of  Boston,  and  on  the  meriaian 
of  Washington.  The  climate  is  very  changeable, 
often  varying  from  20**  to  40^  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  one  instance,  last  winter,  the  mercury 
fell  36^  in  twelve  hours. 

By  reference  to  my  record  of  the  weather  in 
which  the  height  of  the  mercurv  at  6  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  and  at  I  and  6  P.  M.,  is  daily  noted,  I  find 
the 

Mean  tempenitnre  of  the  IS  Mo.,  1863,  iru  24.40*{ 
«  •»  »*         1    "      18M,    "   21.61*} 

*«  «»  »»         2    «         "        «    19.63*: 

cc  u  tt         3    ic        ic        u   30.73»; 

"  it  c(         4    u        ((        u   40.&3*} 

((  u  t<         5   u        u        t(   50.70«{ 

In  the  I2th  month  the  range  of  the  mercary 

was  from  45°  above  to  11**  below  aero. 

I 
In  tbe  Ut  month  the  range  wu  flram  40  above  to  13  below. 
«      3d  "  **  41       "       10     »* 

«*      8d  '*  *•  63       "        ©abore. 

"      4th  "  "  66       "       22     " 

«i      5th  "  "  76       "       29     " 

Though  13^  below  zero  was  the  coldest  at  this 
place,  yet  it  was  said  to  be  20^  below  in  some  lo- 
calities in  this  vicinity.  Snow  seldom  falls  deep 
here,  though  there  is  much  more  in  counties  north 
of  this.  Perhaps  our  proximity  to  the  lake,  has 
a  tendency  to  dimioish  tiie  depth  of  snow.  Last 
winter  I  measured  the  depth  at  the  dose  of  each 
storm,  and  found  the  total  5i  feet,  yet  it  wa3  not 
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more  than  a  foot  deep  at  any  one  time,  and  most 
of  the  winter  not  more  than  half  a  foot. 

Sleighiog  was  good  about  ten  weeks, — a  longer 
time  than  usual.  Robins  and  sparrows  appeared 
here  the  13th  of  3d  month,  but  m  a  few  days  the 
weather  became  colder,  and  they  were  oblieed  to 
retreat  to  the  forests  for  shelter  until  near  the  end 
of  the  month. 

As  usual,  in  4th  month,  the  weather  was  very 
changeable.  Thunder  showers  and  snow  squalls, 
warm  days  and  firosty  nights,  yisited  us.  The  storm 
which  lulled  the  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
mentioned  in  the  last  monthly  Farmer^  did  not 
reach  us,  yet  it  was  cloudy,  and  a  cold  N.  E.  wind 
blew  most  of  the  time  from  the  14th  to  the  17th. 
We  had  a  severe  snow  storm  the  27th,  but  vrarm 
weather  soon  followed,  and  I  think  no  birds  per- 
ished .  Larks  appeared  here  the  7th ,  swallows  the 
10th,  bluebirds  the  11th,  and  goldfinches  the 
30th. 

In  the  5th  month  the  weather  was  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  grass  and  grain,  though  rather  wet 
for  cultivating  clayey  soil.  When  warm  weather 
commenced  vegetation  was  rapid,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  month  the  earth  was  dressed  in  her  loveli- 
est vernal  robes.  A  carpet  of  green,  sprinkled 
with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  was  spread  over 
field  and  forest,  attracting  the  lover  of  nature 
from  the  din  and  bustle  of  business  to  range  in  the 
woods,  and  breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven,  made 
musical  by  the  melodious  notes  of  the  feathered 
songsters,  all  tending  to  raise  the  thoughts  to 
Him, 

"Who,  Id  His  lOTenign  wiMlcm,made  them  ftlL<' 

Plum  and  pear  trees  were  in  full  bloom  the 
24th,  and  apple  trees  the  29th  and  dOth.  There 
was  a  very  full  bloom,  and  the  prospect  is  now 
good  for  an  abundant  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

Winter  wheat  was  badly  injured  by  the  late  frosts 
this  spring.  Rye  looks  well.  A  great  deal  of 
spring  gram  vras  sown,  and  there  is  now  a  pros- 
pect of  a  rich  harvest.  L.  Varnvt. 

Bloomfieldy  C.  W.,  6  mo,  12, 1854. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

viEwnro  OF  fabhs. 

We  are  gratified  to  notioe,  that  the  piaotice 
which  has  prevailed  for  several  years  in  our  Ck>un- 
tj  of  Middlesex,  of  sending  out  a  committee  to 
view  all  improvements  to  which  their  attention  is 
called,  is  about  to  be  adopted  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Essex,  and  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
A^cultural  Societies  in  those  Counties  have  ap- 
pomted  committees  for  this  purpose,  with  an  as- 
surance that  the  incidental  expenses  of  travel  shall 
be  paid  from  the  Society's  funds.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  judicious  appropriation  of  money.  If 
such  committees  vnll  but  observe  and  report  as 
they  should,  more  benefits  will  be  derived  from 
the  publication  and  circulation  of  such  reports, 
than  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  amount  in  any 
other  way. 

Farmers,  extend  to  your  committees  a  cordial  re- 
ception, and  let  them  feel  that  their  presence 
meets  a  hearty  welcome  at  your  homes — they 
come  as  friends,  and  will  do  you  no  harm. 

June,  1854. 


Revarks.-— There  is  no  one  way,  in  our  opinioik, 
in  which  the  interests  of  an  agricultural  society 


can  be  so' much  promoted,  as  by  the  labors  of  an 
observing,  intelligent,  farm-viewing  committee. 
They  should  be  men  strongly  imbued  with  a  love 
of  the  art,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  prac- 
tical details,  and  capable  of  looking  at  it  in  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  and  of  such  address  as  to  in- 
troduce themselves  readily  to  all  classes  of  the 
farmers  of  the  county. 

The  labors  of  such  a  committee  vnll  not  be  c(m- 
fined  merely  to  a  view  of  the  farms  entered  for  pre- 
mium ;  they  will  note  the  general  condition  of  ag- 
riculture—the appearance  of  the  dwellings,  the 
bams,  granaries,  fences,  fields,  orchards  and 
woodlands,  and  the  implements  in  common  use. 
All  this  should  be  fully  reported  by  the  committee 
and  published,  and  then  the  practices  in  the  dif- 
ferent  counties  may  be  compared,  and  a  tolerable 
history  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  collected 
each  year. 

The  committee,  in  their  circuit,  may  also  con- 
verse freely  with  many  of  the  farmers,  distribute 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  or  those  of  others, 
obtain  new  members,  and  generally  advance  the 
interests  of  the  association. 

The  gentleman  who  hasintroduoed  the  subject 
in  the  paragraph  above,  has  probably  done  as 
much  to  establish  and  sustain  agricultural  socie- 
ties, as  any  man  in  the  Commonwealth. 

For  the  Ifew  England  Famur^ 

EXPEBIHEHT  WITH  POTATO  XOT. 

Gentlekxn  : — ^I  send  you  a  short  account  of  a 
successful  experiment  I  made  last  summer  against 
the  potato  rot.  On  the  5th  of  July  last,  I  found 
my  potatoes  with  the  first  signs  of  disease  ;  all 
the  top  leaves  looking  as  if  they  had  been  touched 
with  a  hot  iron.  I  immediately  procured  a  bushel 
of  fineeround  plaster  and' halfa  bushel  of  find 
salt,  and  mixed  them  well  together  dry,  and  had 
a  Iwrge  table  spoonful  put  to  each  hill,  lifting  up 
the  vmee  carefully  and  putting  it  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  much  among  the  vines  as  it  could 
be.  It  must  be  applied  dry — this  arrested  the 
disease  at  once.  The  crop  ripened  well,  and  the 
potatoes  were  excellent.  While  all  in  our  im- 
mediate neighborhood  rotted,  I  have  not  seen  a 
rotten  one  amongst  them.  I  planted  a  third  of 
an  acre,  and  it  required  a  bushel  of  plaster  and 
half  of  salt— they  were  planted  34  feet  one  way, 
Olid  from  12  to  15  inches  the  other.  The  beet 
time  to  put  it  around  the  potatoes,  is  immediately 
after  hoeing  or  hilling  the  last  time,  as  the  crop  u 
said  to  be  increased  enoneh  more  to  pay  for  all 
tho  fxpense  and  trouble,  oeside  getting  a  better 
quality.  Very  respectfiiUy, 

Good  Adticb. — Stick  to  «our  trade,  boys,  and 
leanx  to  vrork,  if  you  would  oe  truly  independent. 
There  is  not  a  more  pitiful  sight  than  a  half 
learned  mechanic  applymg  for  work.  He  is  al- 
wavs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  labor  as  he  mar, 
unless  he  has  attained  the  years  of  his  majority  he 
will  never  be  perfect,  and  can  calculate  on  pover- 
ty as  his  portion  with  a  good  deal  of  safely. 

Newport,  N,  H,,  1854.  J.  B.  Willard. 
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CUTTIHO  AHD  CUBING  HAT. 

For  more  than  thirty  yean  it  has  been  a  com- 
men  saying  among  farmers,  that  timothy  hay 
should  not  be  cat  until  ripe — that  is,  until  the 
heads  were  plump  and  full  of  seed.  I  was  raised 
in  a  country  where  grass  was  thought  ready  to  cut 
as  soon  as  it  was  large  enoush ;  and  after  I  came 
here,  I  '  olio  wed  through  the  same  practice,  al- 
though in  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  practice 
of  many  o(  my  good  neighbors.  I  followed  the 
practice  so  long,  nnd  had  so  many  opportunities 
to  prove  it,  that  I  know  to  a  certainty  that  my 
practice  is  right.  For  some  8  or  10  years  past,  I 
nave  used  mostly  timothy  hay.  Previous  to  that, 
I  used  more  clover.  Very  ofteh  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  all  cut  before  harvest ;  and  having 
several  cattle  and  sheep  vards,  some  one  lot  of 
cattle  had  to  eat  the  ripo  hay,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  it  is  a  great  loss  .to  let  timothy  hay  ^et 
anything  near  ripe :  in  fact,  whenever  it  begins 
to  como  in  blossom,  it  is  time  to  begin  cutting.  If 
there  i?  much  to  cut,  and  not  plenty  ot  hands, 
some  wilLthen  get  too  ripe.  I  would  prefer  good 
wheat  straw,  cut  before  it  is  too  ripe,  to  ripe  tim- 
othy, for  either  sheep  or  cattle. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  built  a  cow  house,  and 
that  BSiison  I  cut  my  timothy  hay  earlier  than  us- 
ual. I  Btabled  my  cows  for  the  first  time  that 
year ;  fed  them  the  early  cut  timothy  hay,  and 
took  every  possible  care  o'  the  cattle,  but  they  be- 
came poor,  would  eat  but  little  of  my  green  hay, 
and  by  spring  the  cows  and  young  cattle  were 
overrun  with  lice,  and  poorer  by  far  than  I  ever 
had  cattle.  I  concluded  1  had  cut  my  timothy 
hay  too  green,  and  that  my  neighbors  were  part- 
ly right.  Next  season  I  let  it  get  nearly  ripe,  but 
my  cows  did  no  better.     I  then  concluded  it  must 


be'  stahlin^,  and-  took  out  my  stalls,  and  turned 
my  stables  into  sheds.  After  that  my  cows  got  fat 
on  green  hay.  After  I  began  to  fatten  cattle  ex- 
tensively, r  found  out  that  my  cow  stables  were 
not  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  this  was  the  only 
reason  they  did  not  do  well  in  their  stables. 

The  loss  farmers  sustain  by  letting  their  hay 
set  too  ripe,  is  immense.  1  would  rather  have 
four  quarts  of  meal  per  day,  with  good  green  tim 
othy  bay,  than  to  have  a  peck  with  ripe  hay  to  fat 
a  steer  with.  Cut  ^rass  or  clover  ^een,  euro  in 
swath  or  cock,  and  it  will  make  either  sheep  or 
steers  fat  in  five  months,  without  grain,  if  they 
are  properly  attended  to,  but  still  it  is  more  profi- 
table to  feed  part  grain. 

I  have  wintered  this  season  about  200  sheep  on 
wheat  straw,  with  one  bushel  of  oil  cake  meal  to 
the  100  HJioep  pr  day,  and  now  they  are  fat,  al- 
though but  thin  when  I  bought  them. 

New  Geneva.  «^obm  Johnson. 

We  believe  with  our  correspondent,  that  the 
loM  sustained  by  our  farmers,  by  too  long  dela^  in 
cutting  their  grass  is  immense.  It  is  a  subject  to 
which  we  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  for  years  Mst.  Both  science  and  ex- 
perience demonstrate  that  the  proper  time  for  cut^ 
ting  gTMS  is  when  it  is  in  blossom.  A  writer  on 
the  scientific  principle,  in  the  process  of  hay- 
making, lays  down  the  following  rules : 

1.  Grabs*  must  be  fully  developed  before  it  is 
mown  ;  if  not,  it  will  bo  found  in  its  early  stages 
to  contaiu  so  much  water  as  to  be  reduced,  on 


drying,  into  so  small  a  oompaas,  that  it  will  in 
quantity  much  disappoint  the  hay-makers. 

2.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand  until  its 
seeds  are  formed,  much  less  ripe.  All  plants  in 
arriving  at  maturity  have  their  starch  and  sugar 
gum  in  large  quantities  converted  into  woody  fibre 
— a  wise  provision  of  Providence  for  enabling  the 
stem  to  bear  matured  qpeds — ^and  as  sugar,  gum 
and  starch  are  nutritive  elements,  it  is  dt  sirable 
that  they  should  be  preserved,  and  hence  the 
point  fur  successful  grass-cutting  is  that  between 
the  full  development  of  the  plant  and  before  the 
formation  of  the  seeds ;  in  other  words  when  they 
are  in  flower. 

A  government  report,  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Quar.  Jour,  of  Agriculture,  on  the  "chem- 
ical properties  of  grass  and  hay  as  food  for  cat- 
tle," says — "If  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
the  sugar  is  an  important  element  of  the  food  of 
animals,  then  it  should  be  an  object  with  the  far- 
mer to  cut  grass  for  the  purpose  of  haymaking  at 
that  ^riod  when  the  larger  amount  of  matter  is 
contained  in  it.  This  is  assuredly  at  an  earlier 
period  of  its  growth  than  when  it  has  shot  into 
seeds ;  for  it  is  then  that  the  woody  matter  pre- 
dominates— a  substance  totally  insoluble  in  water 
and  therefore  less  calculated  to  serve  as  food  to  an- 
imals than  fiubstances  capable  of  assuming  a  solu- 
ble condition.  It  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the 
farmer  to  preserve  his  hay  for  winter  use  in  the 
oonditiqn  most  resembling  the  hay  in  its  highest 
state  of  perfection. 

We  add  to  the  above,  the  testimony  of  several 
careful  and  observing  farmers,  heretofore  pub- 
lisned  in  the  Cultivator, 

C.  M.  Bement — Was  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  his  timothy  quite  late,  because  it  was  earn- 
er cured  after  it  got  pretty  ripe  ;  but  he  ascer- 
tained, from  careful  experiment  in  using  hay  thus 
cut,  that  it  wanted  substance,  and  that  the  best 
time  for  cutting  hay  was  when  the  grass  was  in 
blossom. 

Sanford  Howard — ^The  stems  of  grasses  were 
filled  just  before  the  formation  of  the  seed,  with  a 
starchy  or  saccharine  substance.  In  perfecting 
the  seed,  the  steins  were  exhausted  of  this  sub- 
stance, it  being  consumed  in  forming  the  seed. — 
The  plant  should  be  cut  before  the  nutriment  has 
passed  from  the  stems. 

W.  H.  Sotham  —  Would  as  soon  have  good 
bright  straw  for  cows  or  sheep,  as  timothy  hay 
cut  after  it  has  gone  to  seed.  Gut  all  his  bay  ear- 
ly. There  veas  another  great  adyantage  in  cut- 
ting eariy  —  the  roots  retained  ttieir  life  and 
strength  better,  and  the  after  feed  and  future  crop 
were  more  abundant. 

J.  Pratt-r-Commenccs  cutting  his  hay  generally 
before  any  one  else  thinks  of  it,  or  as  it  begins  to 
blossom,  and  eets  help  enough  to  cut  it  all  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  has  kept  a  dairy  of  sixty  cows  for 
nine  years,  and  attributes  his  success  with  hi& 
oows,  and  the  fine  healthy  appearance  of  his  other 
stock,  mainly  to  early  cut  hay. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  haye  received 
an  interesting  paper  from  a  correspondent  in  He- 
chanicsville,  on  the  i>roper  time  tor  catting,  and 
the  best  mode  of  curing  hay,  which  shall  have  a 
place  soon,  and  for  which  the  writer  will  please 
aoospt  dor  thanks.— Coiinfry  OaOktnan, 


1854. 
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0U&  AIMS  ABE  TOO  LOW. 

The  present  day,  says  the  Country  Gentknum,  is 
jufidy  noted  for  the  remarkable  facilitieB  which  it 
afford  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the 

fsneral  culture  and  refinement  of  the  whole  man. 
he  means  of  thoroagh  education  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  young  man  of  determined  will  and 
resolute  heart.  Books  upon  every  science  and  art, 
in  every  department  of  literature,  invite  perusal. 
Society,  the  very  beet,  is  free  to  every  one  who 
shows  himself  worthy  the  companionship  of  cul- 
tivated minds.  There  is  no  **lion  in  the  way,  of 
the  advancement  of  any  one  who  has'  a  capacity 
for  Imofwledge  and  the  desire  to  make  himself  use- 
fiil 


These  fiustssagEest  naturally  the  inquiry,  why 
is  the  standard  of  literaryattamment  and  individ- 
ual ezcellenoe  so  low?  Why  are  not  our  young 
men  and  ^oung  women  availing  themselves  more 
generally  of  their  opportunities,  and  elevating  the 
tone  and  character  of  society  ?  Why  are  the  best 
years  of  our  lives  spent  in  the  same  round  of  va- 
cant pleasures  that  gave  amusement  to  "the 
young  people*'  of  fifty  years  ago,  when  schools 
and  Moks  were  rare  I 

The  fault  lies  in  this  direction :  Our  young 
people  have  not  been  taught  to  apfoeciate  the 
beauties  and  feel  the  pleasures  of  association  based 
apon  intellectual  sympathy  and  a  mutual  literary 
taste.  They  have  seen  tliat  bosinesB  men  were 
rated  by  their  relative  tact  and  wealth,  and  that 
fiishionable society,  gilded  and  hollow,  demanded 
no  solid  mental  acquirement,  or  moral  worth,  to 
secoie  its  patronage.  A  few  high-minded  young 
men  and  women,  who  have  sense  enough  to  be  su- 
perior to  frivolity  and  display,  have  discarded 
''fashionable"  amusements,  and  are  learning  to 
estimate  themselves  and  each  other  by  the  quality 
of  mind  and  heart,  and  to  strive  for  a  higher  de- 
^  gree  of  culture  and  excellence.  We  wish  our  land 
'  was  filled  with  young  minds  of  this  character.  In 
life  purpose  is  every  thing.  We  cannot  aim  too 
high,  ir  we  labor  rationally  and  manfully,  and 
honestly.  We  may,  with  our  beet  exertions,  fall 
below  our  aims ;  but  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
never  rise  above  them. 

In  ooutinuation  of  this  thought,  we  commend 
the  following,  from  the  Sprii^eld  RepitbUcan, 
Read,  reflect  and  practice  acoormngly : — 

There  are  subjects  which,  to  touch  upon  with 
point  and  candor,  would  give  pain  ana  offence, 
and  which  need  touching  upon  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion that  such  pain  would  be  given.  Our  only 
wish,  in  speaking  of  ''our  young  people,"  is  to 
excite  a  profitable  course  of  tiiought,  and  to  do 
good.  So  far  as  our  observation  extends,  the 
young  men  of  our  ac(^naintanoe  do  not  at  all  ap- 
preciate the  age  in  which  they  live,  or  -the  duties 
which  are  soon  to  devolve  upon  them.  We  meet 
them  in  the  street,  we  see  them  at  church,  we 
talk  with  them  across  the  counter,  we  come  in 
contact  with  them  in  occasional  eonversation,  and 
the  principal  impreeoon  left  upon  us  is  a  nicely 
fitting  coat,  a  clean  pair  of  b(x>ts,  easy  manners 
and  a  contented  frame  of  mind.  We  eo  into 
their  rooms,  and  find  a  novel,  which  they  declare 
to  be  very  good  or  very  stupid.  The  Bible  is  out 
of  sight,  and  the  history  and  the  book  of  travels 
are  not  upon  their  tables.  If  we  speak  of  politics, 
they  '*don*t  care  anything  about  politics,  and  are 
not  posted ;"  if  of  religion,  they  think  "it  pretty 


much  as  a  man  thinks ;  if  of  any  great  question 
agitating  the  world  abroad,  they  don't  pretend  to 
keep  track  of  foreip  affairs. "  As  for  thoroughly 
digested  and  well  informed  views  of  the  literature 
of  their  own  language,  they  have  none.  Notions 
they  have  in  plenty— opmions  with  them  are 
scarce. 

This  condition  of  thing*  grows  out  of  a  mistaken 
idea  of  life  and  its  trae  ends.  Buainess  is  the  one 
subject  that  rises  above  everythine  else.  On  thisi 
they  are  well  informed.  Here,  they  are  perfed- 
ly  at  home,  and  it  is  this  establishment  in  their 
minds  of  what  was  intended  to  be  secondary  and 
subsidiary,  as  the  grand  end  of  lifo,  which  prosti- 
tutes their  energies,  and  dwarft  their  whole  Dong. 
Qod  never  made  mankind  with  the  intention  thaA 
selling  dry  goods,  and  counting  money,  and  dig- 
ging potatoes,  should  be  the  great  ends  of  its  pur- 
suit. These  are  all  simply  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing animal  life,  and  seourmg  personal  and  social 
necessities  and  comforts.  A  tme  manhood  is  the 
grand  object  of  life,-r-that  development  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  heart,  that  symmetrical  and  sturdy 
growth  of  character,  which  itfake)  a  man  a  man^ 
which  lifts  him  above  the  accidents  of  foriune, 
and  give  him  power,  influence,  self-reliance,  intel- 
ligence, ener^,  and,  above  all,  a  feeling  of  equal- 
ity and  self-respect,  worth  more  than  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies. 

Tried  by  the  standard  suggested  by  this  view,  , 
how  many  of  3ur  young  men  are  men  or  are  grow- 
ing to  be  men  ?  We  leave  it  for  them  to  answer 
how,  in  the  time  to  come,  when  they  take  the 
place  of  their  employers,  they  arc  fitted  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  society. '  What  kind  of  tone 
do  they  propose  to  impart  to  their  own  circle  ? 
What  beneficent  movements  are  th.7  to  lead  in, 
and  be  the  supporters  of  t  These  ar  ?  serious  ques- 
tions which  they  are  now  deciding  in  their  every- 
day life  and  pursuito.  Society  is  to  be  in  future 
what  you,  youne  men  and  young  women,  make  It. 
Shall  ic  be  frivolous,  shallow-mannered  and  shal- 
low-hearted, or  shall  it  be  intelligent,  high-toned, 
pure  and  ennobling,  as  beoomes  true  manhood  and 
true  womanhood  ? 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  djaoonragemente  in 
the  way.  We  are  met  with  the  etetement  that 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  get  into  good  society 
unless  you  have  money.  We  answer  that  sooiety 
that  measures  its  members  by  money  is  not  good 
society,  and  is  not  wor^  getting  into,  and  would 
be  a  curse  to  you  if  you  were  to  get  into  it.^  Make 
your  own  sooiety  good,  and  then  you  will  haine 
good  society.  What  to  you  are  those  poor  speci- 
mens of  humanity  who  estimate  your  importance 
by  the  corpulency  of  your  purse?  They  do  not 
call  for  a  thought-^Hind  if  you  have  true  self-re- 
spect, jfon  will  not  pye  them  one.  Tom  Oarlyle 
maintains  the  opinion  that  every  man,  by  a  law 
of  nature,  will  find  his  own  level,  and  he  is  right. 
You  cannot  miss  it.  We  can  select  young  men 
in  Springfield  who  imagine  that  no  one  thinks  of 
them,  and  who,  in  pursuing  their  schemes  of  self- 
improvement,  think  they  are  unobserved.  Fnblic 
opinion  knows  and  measures  them  all,  and  thmr 
good  name  is  abroad.  When  they  oome  to  make 
an  independent  movement  for  tnemselves,  they 
will  meet  it.  The  world  is  coming  more  and  more 
every  day,  to  estimate  men  for  what  they  are,  and 
what  they  do  and  can  do. 

We  are  led  to  tbeee  remarks  by  the  advent  oC 
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that  time  of  Tear  when  self-improTemeDt  is  more 
eadlv  puTsaed  than  any  other,  and  when  eohemee 
for  this  ohjectare  usually  derimd  and  ooneamma- 
ted.  What  are  you  going  to  do  theooming  Fall 
and  Winter  ?  Are  you  going^  to  form  reading  and 
debating  dubs  ?  Are  ^rou  going  to  form  circleB  for 
cultivation  in  composition!  Aie  jron  eoing  to 
lay  out  for  yourself,  or  under  the  advice  of  friends, 
a  course  of  private  reading  ?  Or  are  you  only  cal- 
culating on  some  private  whist  parties,  or  a  few 
public  cotillon  parties  1  These  are  questions  in 
which  we  feel  a  greater  interest  than  we  can  ex- 
press, for  we  know,  and  can  but  profoundly  feel, 
that  upon  their  decision  depend  the  future  useful- 
ness, respectability  and  happiness  of  many  a  young 
man  and  woman. 

MASSACHXrSETTS  VS.  CALIFOR.HIA. 

The  California  Farmer ,  published  at  S:in  Fran- 
cisco, by  Warrbn  &  Son,  in  noticing  the  agricul- 
tural movements  in  this  Commonwealth,  says : — 

**The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Apiculture  of 
Massachusetts  presents  us  in  his  gram  table  with 
the  following  data,  and  we  present  them  to  our 
readers  in  contrast  to  those  of*  Califomia.  The 
following  are  the  average  crops  of  Massachusetts, 
as  reported  to  the  Boai^,  ana  with  them  in  con- 
trast the  crops,  as  reported  to  us  by  the  record  at 
the  exhibition  of  last  year. 


Mauaekuietu, 

Barley,  per  acre Slboah.... 

Wheat Vti       

Oats 80         

;ye Mi        

Carrots 700  

Beets 800  

ButaBaKa 600  

Uaagel  Wurtcel 800         

Oaiona 400  

Fotatoea 160         


California. 

60  bash. 

....60 
....46 
....60 
..1600 
..1600 
..1000 
..1600 
...600 
...260 


In  many  cases  the  crops  of  barley  in  this  State 
upon  entire  ranches  will  average  75  bushels,  and 
those  of  wheat  60  bushels.  Potatoes,  in  many 
instances,  yield  300  to  350  bushels  in  largo  fields. 
In  some  cases  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge, 
the  yield  of  root  crops  has  been  25  and  30  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  onions  have  gelded  ten  or  twelve 
ions  to  the  acre,  and  even  sixteen  tons  have  been 
grovni." 

The  Farmer  then  adds,  that  <<the  Middlesex 
County  Agricultural  Society  present,  in  their  pre- 
mium lists,  an  inducement  to  agriculturists  that 
should  stimulate  them  to  renewed  exertions,  and 
thus  develope  hidden  treasures  in  the  soil  that 
could  be  brought  forth  in  no  other  manner.  The 
example  of  this  county  should  be  followed  by  every 
county  in  this  State,  where  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture is  prominent,  and  premiums  should  be  oflfored 
in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  science." 
And  after  giving  a  list  of  each  class  of  premiums, 
it  says  that  "needlework,  machinery,  household 
manufactures,  agricultufal  tools  and  implements, 
all  have  due  attention,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of 
special  prises.  The  total  amount  of  cash  premiums 
is  over  one  thousand  dollars,  bendes  valuable  pri- 
ses in  books,  &c.  Such  exertions  to  arouse  a  prop- 
er mterest  are  beyond  all  praise.'' 

The  Hessn.  Wabkin  are  making  strong  efforts 


to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  new 
State  with  the  importance  of  agriculture.  They 
have  established  the  Farmer^  and  the  eamciitnesB 
and  ability  with  which  they  conduct  it,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  more  value  to  the  State  than  the 
accumulated  gold  of  a  thousand  miners. 


AGBICULTXTEtE  IH  EGYPT. 

It  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  da^a  of  Zecbariah, 
that  in  the  land  of  Egypt  there  is  no  rain — ^Zech. 
ziv.  17 — eind  the  countrv  is  watered  wholly  from 
the  Nile.  A  trench  is  dug  firom  the  river  lead- 
ing to  a  reservoir  below  its  level,  in  which  tilie 
water  continually  flows ;  from  this  the  water  is 
dipped  up  in  buckets,  by  a  contrivance  like  the 
rudest  well-pole — the  Shadoof— which  is  worked 
by  hand,  or  by  a  wheel  with  buckets— the  Sakia 
— which  is  turned  by  a  rude  cog-wheel  apparatus, 
m  oved  by  a  buffalo  or  a  camel .  Sometimes,  wha« 
the  banks  are  hieh,  there  is  a  succession  of  plat- 
forms with  Shaflbofs  or  Sakias  to  raise  the  water 
from  one  to  another.  At  the  surface  it  is  poured 
in  a  trench,  from  which — as  from  an  artery — 
smaller  trenches  branch  off  at  intervals,  and  usual- 
Iv  at  right  angles,  intersecting  and  irrigating  all 
the  adjacent  land. 

As  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  is  but  a  fertile 
strip--four  or  five  mues wideoy  as  many  hundred 
miles  in  length — ^lying  upon  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
between  two  deserts  and  their  mountain  bounda- 
ries— ^it  is  possible  in  this  vray  to  keen'  the  whole 
country  well  watered.  In  the  broaaer  parts  of 
the  Nile  valley  canals  are  cut,  into  which  the 
water  flows  when  the  river  rises  by  the  effort  of 
rain  in  the  mountains  of  Nubia  (^nd  Abvssinia, 
and  from  these  canals  it  is  dipped  up  by  the  Sha- 
doof and  the  Sakia,  and  poured  into  smaller 
trenches.  In  the  Delta,  or  Iiower  Egypt,  below 
Cairo,  the  different  branches  of  the  NSe,  with  the' 
aid  of  artificial  canals,  suffice  to  flood  the  whole 
country  during  the  season  of  hish  water  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  low  water,  the  Shadoof  and  the  Sakia 
perform  here,  also,  their  customary  office.  It  has 
been  compuled  that  there  are  in  Egypt  about 
40,000  Sakias,  or  about  four  to  every  square  mile 
of  cultivation ;  but  this  seems  to  be  an  over-esti- 
mate. The  large  sugar  plantations  of  the  Pasha 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  the  royal 
and  the  public  gardens  at  Cairo,  are  now  watdred 
by  means  of  steam  forcing-pumps.  In  Nubia  each 
water-wheel  is  taxed  about  fifteen  dollan  per  an- 
num ;  but  there  is  no  tax  upon  the  land.  In 
Egypt  the  land  is  taxed  about  three  dollars  ^ 
acre— which  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its 
cost — ^but  there  is  no  tax  upon  the  water-wheel. 

In  thisfitate  of  things,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Shekh,  on  hearing  of  the  great  American  Nile, 
should  wish  to  know  the  cost  of  irrigating  the 
country  from  the  river  as  a  first  item  in  his  com- 
parison of  the  two  countries.  He  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  there  were  no  Shadoofe  or  Sakias  on 
the  Mississippi)  but  that  suffidont  rain  fell  to  ir- 
rigate the  land,  and  seemed  to  regard  this  as  a 
great  advantage.  And  so  it  is:  for  in  Egypt  the 
land-ovnier  must  erect  his  own  vrater-whods,  and, 
as  the  land  is  held  or  rented  in  verv  small  lots,  the 
expense  of  watering  it  by  thetoibome  process  of 
the  Shadoof  is  a  main  item  in  the  cultivation. 
Frequently  three  or  four  neighboni  oombitte  and 
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work  the  Shadoofs  in  oompanj,  for  their  common 
benefit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  land  of  rains 
recraires  better  building  materials  than  are  found 
in  Egypt,  and  espedalfy  shingles,  for  which  this 
country  furnishes  no  wood,  umess.the  barks  and 
leaves  of  the  palm  could  be  made  a  substitute. 
The  statement  that  land  oould  be  bought  for  one 
dollar  twenty^fiye  cents  per  acre,  and  held  in  per- 

E»tuity  by  the  purchaser,  sounded  strangely  in  a 
nd  where  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  held  in 
fee  by  the  Pasha,  and  can  be  bought  only  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  theacre,  subject*^to  a  gov- 
ernment tax  of  three  dollars. — Rev,  J,  Thompson, 
in  Independent. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 


CANKER  WORMS. 

SnoN  Brown,  Esq.  : — ^Dear  Sir, — A  writer  in 
the  Neto  England  Farmer  of  the  24tll  inst.,  has 
alluded  to  the  glass  collars  invented  by  Mr.  George 
Everett,  of  Roxbury,  and  to  my  .  use  of  them. 
He  also  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  from  me  *<on 
this  point,  or  any  other  that  mi^ht  profitably  be 
availed  of,  as  a  curative  for  the  inereose  and  rav- 
ages of  canker  worms." 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  aco,  when  canker 
worms  were  very  plentiful  and  destructive  in  this 
vicinity,  the  use  of  tin  collars,  applied  around 
the  trbnks  of  the  trees,  in  the  form  of  inverted 
funnels,  was  recommended  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  the  female  insects.  In  the  autumn  of  1852, 
they  were  employed  in  this  pla^e  by  several  per- 
sons, who  have  reported  favorably  concerning 
them.  The  feet  of  the  female  insects  are  not  pro- 
vided with  suckers  or  claspers  like  those  of  fliee ; 
and  their  structure  seems  to  be  such  as  would 
necessarily  prevent  their  walking  or  retaining 
their  foothold,  against  gravity,  beneath  a  perfect- 
ly smooth,  polished,  and  dry  surface.  Hence, 
when  Mr.  Everett  first  showed  to  mo  his  gloss  col- 
lars, I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  con- 
trivance, and  accepted  his  offer  to  apply  them  to 
some  of  my  trees,  in  order  to  test  tneir  efficacy. 
Two  of  my  cherry  trees  and  two  small  plum  trees 
were  provided  with  glass  collars  in  the  autumn  of 
1853  ;  and  these  four  trees  have  almost  entirely 
escaped  injury;  while  some  other  trees  in  my 
warden,  not  protected  with  collars  or  with  tar, 
have  been  more  or  leas  seriously  injured  by  can- 
ker worms.  I  do  not  consider  this  experiment  as 
conclusiye,  because  there  have  been  some  canker 
worms  on  the  protected  trees;  those  on  the  cher^ 
ry  trees  maj  have  com^  from  two  infested  elm 
trees,  growing  near  the  fence  in  a  neighboring  lot, 
and  so  close  as  to  interfere  with  some  of  the  branch- 
es of  my  two  cherry  trees  ;  the  plum  trees,  on  the 
contrary,  were  sufficiently  distant  from. infested 
trees.  Moreover,  a  friend  tells  me  that  he  saw  a 
female  insect  pass  over  the  glass  collar  on  one  of 
his  trees  lost  autumn.  The  glass  in  all  cases 
may  not  be  sufficiently  smooth ;  or  perhaps 
moisture  on  the  feet  of  the  female  or  on  tno  elass 
may  enable  the  insect  to  stick  to  the  glass.  Fur- 
ther experiments  in  the  use  of  this  contrivance 
seem  therefore  to  be  vranting  before  an  uncondi- 
tional verdict  can  be  given  in  its  favor.  It  is  my 
intention  to  apply  these  gloss  collars  to  other 
trees  in  my  garden  next  autumn ;  in  the  expecta- 
tion that,  if  effectual  as  a  preventive  to  tne  as- 
cent of  the  female  insect,  they  will  prove  in  the 


course  of  time  cheaper  and  better  than  any  oth- 
er remedy  hitherto  employed. 

Applications  of  tar,  or  of  oil,  according  to  the 
well-known  methods,  if  made  in  season,  and  re« 
newed  as  often  as  necessary,  have  proved  good 
remedies  against  the  depredations  of  canker 
worms.  My  own  confidence  in  them  not  only  re- 
mains unimpared,  but  is  confirmed  by  continued 
experience.  The  use  of  these  remedies  is  attend- 
ed with  much  trouble  and  considerable  expense, 
against  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  the 
satisfaction  and  profit  arising  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  foliage,  the  fruit,  and  even  the  con- 
tinued health  of  the  trees. 

In  an  enumeration  of  remedies  wo  are  not  to 
forget  the  ser^oes  of  the  feathered  race.  The 
warblers,  buntings  and  other  small  birds  devour 
great  numbers  of  canker  worms.  Even  the  cher- 
ry bird  dams  a  share  of  our  early  cherries  by  the 
liavoc  he  makes  among  the  canker  worms.  I  wish 
as  much  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  robins ;  but 
candor  oblieee  me  to  confess  that  insects  form  but 
a  very  smau  portion  of  thei^  food,  while  they  are 
unsparing  in  their  attacks  upon  our  cherries.  Do- 
mestic fowls,  if  allowed  to  go  at  laree  among  the 
trees  during  the  seasons  when  the  female  insects 
are  rising  from  the  ground,  devour  great  numbers 
of  them.  BuHng  the  presAit  summer,  some  cher^ 
ry  trees  growing  in  a  yard  where  fowls  are  kept, 
haye  entirely  escaped  the  attacks  of  canker 
worms ;  while  trees  in  an  adiacent  yard  from 
which  the  fowls  were  excluded  have  had  their 
leaves  wholly  destroyed  by  the  insects. 

THAnnKu.^  Wii.MAif  Harris. 


Cambridge,  June  26,  1854. 


A  RAT  OF  LIGHT. 

BT  AAROW  SMITV. 

A  traveller  In  a  weary  land, 

Benighted  oo  hie  way, 
Lone  In  a  pathless  wild  did  stand, 

And  wished  the  break  of  day. 
Hie  moon  rose  in  the  eastern  sky, 

And  chased  the  shades  of  night } 
The  traveller  raised  his  thankft&l  eye, 

And  hailed  the  ray  of  Ught. 

A  weary  heart  on  lifers  roogh  sea 

Was  sinking  in  despair  $ 
The  waves  roUed  on  remorselessly, 

And  darkness  gathered  there. 
A  prayer  went  np  to  Heaven,  and  lore 

PDored  radiance  on  the  sight ; 
The  heart,  rerlTing,  looked  abore. 

And  blesMd  the  ray  of  light. 

And  90  it  always  is,  in  life— 
Joy*s  cnp  is  mixed  with  care ; 

And  spring  the  noisome  weeds  of  strife 
Amid  lore's  blossoms  ftiir. 

Bnt  merey  gilds  the  darkest  scene- 
Shines  through  the  dreariest  night ; 

And  beanteoos  is  earth's  robe  of  sheen, 
When  gleams  a  ray  of  light. 

Mark  Lamt  txprett. 


Skttino  out  EyxRORESNS. — A  subscriber  says  he 
has  had  no  hick  in  transplanting  evergreens,  and 
inquires  the  best  time  and  mode  of  doing  it.  The 
best  tune  for  setting  out  evergreens  is  in  the  spring 
and  &11,  when  other  trees  are  set  out.  As  for 
/tccft,  that  depends  upon  yourself.  "We  used  to 
have  no  hick  m  this  bunness,  until  wo  found  out 
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that  the  roots  of  an  evergreen  neyer  ought  to  <6e 
4ta^Hght,  It  10  true  that  tbej  will  live  sometimes 
when  the  roots  have  been  exposed  to  sun  and  air 
But  they  should  either  be  taken  up  with  a  good 
ball  of  dirt  about  them  or  be  immediately  wrapped 
up  in  wet  moss  or  something  similar,  and  so  kept 
vntil  planted  again. — Maine  Farmer, 


For  th€  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

EOIFSB  PAINXIUG. 

The  item  of  painting,  paper-hansing  and  blaz- 
ing, is  no  small  one  in  New  England,  where  there 
10,  without  question,  a  more  general  use  of  paint 
thui  in  any  other  section  of  the  world.  No- 
where will  you  find  less  unpainted  buildinra,  in 
pn^rtion  to  the  number,  than  here.  JSyerybody 
uses  paint, — ^we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  except 
eren  some  of  the  sweet  heart  confectionary  people. 
All  are  interested  more  or  less  in  its  cost  and 
fveservation.  The  general  subject,  with  sugges- 
tbns  as  to  the  harmony  of  colors  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  various  hues  for  the  different 
purposes  of  use  and  ornament,  will  be  the  subject 
•f  these  articles. 

1  need  not  say  to  those  who  understand  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  one  wMch  is  usually  far  too  little 
understood,  coming  as  it  does  under  every  day  ob- 
serration,  it  would  seem  to  be  well  for  all  to  know 
its  most  simple  detuls. 

Since  the  recent  extensive  manufi»cture  of  zinc 
white  as  a  pigment,  there  has  been  great  inquiry 
as  to  its  meritt,  in  comparison  with  lead.  Hav- 
ing given  the  subject  personal  attention  for  the 
past  two  y]8ais,  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  zinc, 
oecause  it  is  not  so  poisonous,  an  equal  number  of 
pounds  will  cover  more  surface  equally  well,  and 
it  is  more  beautiful.  And  besides,  I  know  no  rea- 
son why  it  is  not  more  durable.  There  h  a  mis- 
taken notion,  which  is  very  prevalent,  that  white 
lead  is  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  the  subcarhonate — 
litharge  is  the  osiiie,  and  red  Itad  the  deutoxide, 
while  white  sine,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  oxide  of 
zinc ;  and  not  a  carbonate,  like  white  lead. 

The  dryinff  process  is  not  by  evaporation  like 
▼amish,  but  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere.  Inexperienced  painters  frequently 
complain  that  zinc  does  not  cover  so  well  as  lead  ; 
the  reason  is  they  use  it  too  thin;  it  has  to  be 
mixed  apparentlv  thicker  and  spread  on  more 
flowing  than  lead;  so  treated,  it  is  more  satisfac- 
tory, and  still  not  so  expensive  as  lead.  The  idea 
has  been  extensively  promulgated,  that  paintiug 
done  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  is  far  better  than  at 
any  other  season.  It  is  easy  lo  see  the  origin  of 
this  notion  and  the  means  of  its  continuance. 
Painters  always  have  a  special  rush  of  work  in 
the  spring;  all  nature  is  then  thawing  out  of  win- 
ter quarters.  Man  feels  the  renovating  influen- 
ces, and  then,  if  ever,  a  desire  to  assist  nature  in 
the  beautifying  processes  going  on  around  him,  to 
BAake  improvements  and  repairs.  All  want  their 
work  done  **right  off,"  but  they  can't  all  be  ac- 
commodated at  onoe ;  the  painter  must  be  idle 
most  of  the  year,  or  have  his  work  distributed 
Uirouffh  the  season.  Some  shrewd  one  starts  the 
idea  that  it  is  actually  better  to  wait — the  econom- 
ical ones  do  wait— and  the  idea  is  extensively  dif- 
fused ;  eveiybody  believes  it,  apd  the  painter  is 
benefited,  and  the  story  has  performed  its  mission. 
Now  the  proper  time  to  repaint  is,  when  your 


buildings  need  it ;  when  they  begjn  to  chalk,  for 
even  if  there  is  an  advantage,  the  loss  sust  lined, 
will,  beyond  all  doubt,  more  than  counterbalance 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  waiting.  The  best 
time  to  paint,  ii  when  it  will  be  thoroughly  dry , 
before  either  very  hot  or  very  cold  weatl^ ;  were 
there  no  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

As  to  color  for  outside  painting,  a  house  with 
no  architectural  pretensions  may,  with  propriety, 
be  painted  white,  or  almost  any  other  lively  color, 
but  a  building,  the  moulding,  cornices,  carvines, 
&c.,  which  are  alone  ornamental,  should  not  be 
painted  white,  or  any  other  brilliant  color,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  lisht  reflected,  would  in  a 
great  measure  destroy  the  architectural  effect. 

Sktuoht. 

^  '  I  III 

COAL  ASHES  A  BSMEBY  FOB  BUGS 

OH  vnrES. 

Every  discovery  which  promises  to  aanst  the 
farmer  in  economizing  cash  or  labor  is  entitled  to 
regard;  for,  al  Poor  Richard  says — "A  penny 
saved  is  as  good  as  two  pence  earned.*'  Some 
have  recommended  the  application  of  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  paris,  soot,  sulphur,  snuff,  A^c,  as  a 
protection  for  vines  against  the  ravages  of  the 
yellow  bug;  but  neither  of  these  has  been  found 
efficient  in  securing  the  plants  from  their  depre- 
dations, and  many  osEert  that  they  are  of  noser- 
vice,  whatever.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  from 
the  following  communication  which  appeared  orig^ 
inally  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Cultivator, 
over  theresponuble^gnatureof  S.  H.  Sburtibff, 
that  a  remedy  has  at  length  been  found  in  coal 
ashes,  and  that  when  applied  to  cucumbers, 
squashes,  melons,  etc.,  it  affords  an  ^gis  invul- 
nerable to  the  *' striped  bug,'*  as  well  as  to  the 
<<black  bug,"  which  attacks  them  generally  at  a 
more  advanced  period  of  growth.  We  present  an 
extract  of  Mr.  Shurtleff's  article,  as  it  is  always 
more  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  who  reads  for  in- 
struction, to  have  experimenters  relate  the  results 
of  their  experiments  in  their  own  words  :^- 

<^Last  week  the  'striped  hue'  came  in  showers, 
on  my  vines,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
latter  were  covered  with  them.  It  appeared  as 
if  thoy  would  be  devoured.  I  put  on  plaster  (gyp- 
sum) but  it  did  not  remove  them.  I  then  put 
on  a  quantitv  of  coal  ashes,  about  half  a  pint  to 
a  hill,  by  sifting  it  on,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
not  a  bug  was  to  be  seen.  Then,  to  try  the  com- 
parative effect  of  plaster  and  ashes,  I  put  ashes 
on  one  hill  and  plaster  on  the  next,  and  so  on  al- 
ternately, and  I  round  in  all  cases  where  the  ash- 
es were  put  on,  the  bugs  left,  while  they  remained 
where  the  plaster  was  used. 

**I  found  my  melons  beset  witli  the  small  black 
bus  that  so  o/ten  destroys  melons  and  cucumbers. 
I  (urected  my  man  to  put  ashes  on  them,  and  I 
was  much  pleased  to  find  the  insects  immediately 
left  them,  and  they  have  not  re-appcarcd.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  ashes  of  either  hard  or  sofl  coal 
will  prove  a  sure  remedy  for  keeping  bugs  from 
the  vmes ;  and  as  they  are  now  considered  almost 
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worthlen,  I  thmk  we  shall  find  that  no  indiyidual 
thing  IB  made  in  tain." 

Those  who  can  procure  the  article  would  do 
well  to  teat  its  value  by  a  trial ;  s  remedy  for  this 
•yil  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that,  in  the  above,  it  has  been  attained. 


A  FBW  IDEAS  ABOUT  MILK. 

This  liquid  is  secreted  in  special  organs  of  the  fe- 
male mammalia,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young, 
and  it  necessarily  contains  all  the  ingredients  re- 
quired for  this  object.  It  contains  indissoluble 
matter  held  in  mechanical  suspenaon.  It  is  a 
solution  of  a  small  quantity  of  diiferent  saltsjwith  a 
oonsiderablo  portion  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  a  nit- 
rogenious  snbetanco  named  cA«<»e  or  casein.  A 
number  of  small  globules  of  fat  of  different  uses 
are  suspended  in  it ;  they  can  only  be  discerned  by 
the  microscope.  The  salts  of  milk,  which  amount 
to  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate 
of  iron,  chloride  or  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium 
and  soda.  The  soda  holds  the  casein  in  solution 
Pure  casein  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water;  its  com 
binations  with  the  alkalies,  however,  are  very 
soluble.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
add  separates  the  soda  from  the  casein,  and  this 
makes  thickened  milk,  the  curd  being  no  longer 
in  solution  with  the  alkali.  Casein  is  the  most 
abundant  substance  in  the  milk. 

After  the  casein  is  precipitated  there  is  sugar  in 
the  remainiug  liquid  or  whey ;  this  is  the  reason 
why  it  has  a  sweeter  taste  than  even  sugar  milk. 
This  is  the  only  sugar  generated  in  the  process  of 
animal  life.  It  requires  three  parts  of  boiHng 
water  and  twice  as  much  cold  water  to  disBolve  it. 
The  sugar  of  the  milk  is  easily  converted  into 
lactic  acid  ;  it  is  owin^  to  this  quality  that  the 
acidity  of  sour  milk  is  due. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  cow  fed 
upon  zrass  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than 
wnen  fed  upon  any  other  food.  So  far  as  a  series 
of  regular  experunents  afford  any  data  for  con 
elusion,  that  kind  of  food  which  oontains  the 
peatest  quantity  of  milk,  and  the  best  kind  of 
it,  also  oontains  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter, 
and  this  is  not  singmar,  for  butter  contains  ni- 
trogen. It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  feed  cows  on  a 
unuormdiet;  for  experiments  have  proved  that 
the  yield  of  milk,  bjr  such  a  system  of  diet,  grad- 
ual^ dimuiishes :  it  is,  therefore,  a  good  rale  to 
change  the  food  of  milch  cows  fxeqnently. 

The  milk  obtained  from  cows  in  the  mominjg  is 
generally  richer  than  that  obtained  at  evenmg. 
it  has  been  found  that  certain  pasture  grounds  are 
much  better  than  others  for  the  production  of  rich 
milk.  We  believe  that  the  subject  of  ^ood  graa- 
ing  grounds  has  not  received  the  attention  wnioh 
it  demands.  There  is  certainly  as  much  diffisrenoe 
in  the  grass,  herbs,  &c.,  in  certain  pasture  lands, 
as  thore  aro  in  different  kinds  of  food. 

As  acid  is  the  cause  of  soaring;  mflk,  and  as  the 
resalt  of  it  becoming  aeidulous  is  a  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  casein  from  the  other  parts,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  addition  of  some  alkali, 
such  as  soda  or  saleratus,  might  render  sour  milk 
sweet.  The  truth  is,  that  the  addition  of  an 
extra  quality  of  alkali  is  just  about  as  great  an 
evilasanexoesBofacid.    It  is  the  perfect  solution 


of  the  &tfy  parts  of  milk  with  the  alkali  in  it, 
which  imparts  that  fine  flavor  to  it  when  newly 
taken  from  the  animal.  If  some  pearlash  be  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  and  some  pure  sweet  olive 
oil  be  poured  into  it  and  well  stirred,  the  liquid 
will  also  possess  a  flavor  like  that  of  sweet  milk. 
In  some  parts  of  our  country  there  has  been 
severe  droughts  this  summer,  especially  in  the 
StateofMa&e.  It  is  stated  that  the  hay^isonly 
half  a  crop,  and  that  ftoners  will  have  to  sell  a 
great  deal  of  their  stock  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
Those  of  our  farmers  who  have  rnHoh  cows  should 
use  less  hay  for  food  tiian  they  now  do.  Oabbages, 
beans,  linseed,  barley,  potatoes  and  hay  should 
be  given  to  every  miloh  cow  during  the  winter  at 
the  north.  These  kinds  ci  food  can  be  varied  so 
as  to  have  a  change  eveiy  week.  Every  fhmer 
should  have  a  steaming  apparatus  in  his  bara- 
yaid ;  and  plenty  of  pure  air  and  good  drinkfatf 
water  aro  as  necessary  as  good  food,  for  the  healu 
of  milch  oows  and  the  production  of  a  superior 
quantity  of  good  milk — 8d.  Amer. 


F0r  th9  New  EngloHd  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OP  HORSE  RADISH. 

Fbiknd  Brown: — ^I  saw  an  article  recently  in 
your  paper  by  B.  H.  Franklin,  of  Worcester,  on 
the  cultivation  of  horse  radish,  ¥rith  which  I  do 
not  feel  quite  satisfied,  and  propose  to  gjive  my 
mode  of  cultivation ,  viz. :  Take  any  good  nch  land 
with  a  deep  soil  that  is  suitable  for  a  garden,  root 
crops  generally,  or  a  well  drained  bog^  meadow 
that  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  ridge  by 
turning  two  furrows  together  3  feet  apart,  make 
smooth  by  raking,  if  necessary,  and  plamt  the  seed 
15  inches  instead  of  2  feet  apart ;  some  cultiva- 
tors put  it  nearer  both  ways. 

The  after  cultivation  consists  in  keeping  the 
ground  light  and  clear  from  weeds  in  any  way 
that  best  suits  the  cultivator.  I  propare  my  seed 
early  in  the  spring,  by  taking  roots  J  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  cutting  in  pieces  one  inch 
long ;  wash  clean  and  rub  off  all  norous  roots,  and 
then  cover  them  up  in  the  ground  until  the 
sprouts  are  an  inch  long,  and  provious  to  plant- 
ing, rub  off  all  but  the  best  one.  The  reason  for 
this  operation  is,  that  you  will  have  less  small 
roots  ;  consequently  more  large  ones. 

For  the  cultivation  of  horse  radish  generally, 
dig  late  in  the  fiill,  all  that  is  wanted  for  winter 
use,  and  let  the  rest  remain  in  the  g^und  for 
spring,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  it  weU  in  dry  cel- 
lars. Yours,  B.  F.  OuTTKjt. 

Pctttfm,  iV.  jr.,  1854. 

For  tU  iVcw  England  Farmer, 

ESSEX  COUHTT. 

The  annual  address  before  the  Essex  Afrieul- 
tttral  Society  will  be  delivered  by  Piof.  E.  A. 
Park,  of  Andover.  This  Sodety  has  uniformly 
chosen  their  orator  within  their  own  limits ;  and 
we  believe  about  one  third  of  the  number  chosen 
have  been  clergymen.  Among  this  number  we 
we  remember  Dr.  Baton,  of  Bozfbid,  Dr.  P«»^i 
of  BRADroRD,  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Andover,  Dr.  Bea- 
MAN,  of  Danvers,  Dr.  Oouiah— all  of  wb<Mn  80% 
ceeded  in  giving  sound  instruction  to  the  farmer. 
Indeed,  as  a  class,  clergymen  are  rendering  the 
cause  of  agriculture  more  important  aid  than  any 
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of  the  other  "piofessioiifl."  Many  of  them  are 
not  only  conducting  the  operations  of  the  garden, 
bat  those  of  the  farm,  with  signal  success.  ^^  ell 
may  many  of  us  look  to  them  for  examples  even 
in  field  culture. 

For  the  ifeto  England  Farmer, 

FABMnrO  IH  OHIO. 

Two  years  since,  I  requested  a  sample  of  your 
papers  with  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  fa- 
Tor  me,  and  with  which  I  was  so  well  pleased  that 
I  ordered  the  monthly,  whose  visits  since  have 
been  as  regular  as  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and 
whose  contents  have  affordea  me  no  little  satisfao- 


really 


leave  the  <'latch  string  out."    You  have 
"j9ar  nobile  fralrum'^  m  your  associates. 

Cannot  Mr.  Holbrook  be  induced  to  give  us 
some  such  sketches  of  farms  and  farming  as  he  did 
a  few  years  since  in  the  Albany  CuUivator,  To 
my  mind  there  is  no  agricultural  reading  of  more 
benefit  to  the  young  farmer  and  to  men  who  have 
lefl  other  occupations  and  become  tillers  of  the 
Si)il.  There  is  no  stimulous  like  ^ood  examples. 
Let  us  have  them,  that  others  seems  their  <'eood 
works"  may  **gjo  and  do  likevnse."  We  nave 
heard  much  durins  the  last  few  years  about  Terra 
Culture.  Of  that  1  know  but  little.  But  when  I 
see  an  enormous  hole,  the  full  width  and  depth 
tion,  and  I  trust  profit.  of  a  spadc.excavated  to  receive  a  fruit  tree  sU  feet 

I  have  often  thought  your  teachingpmight  ben- J?  ^^^^'V*^  T.^*"!^  the  refractory  roots  are 
efit  some  of  the  fiirSers  in  this  vioinfty,  ^d  have  f^'^«<^  \*^^«  VPui^*^'"??  of  the  nether  portion  of 
sometimes  been  half  tempted  to  make  an  effort  in!?/^*™^  }^^*  I  t*"°k  if  that  tree  <»uld  speak, 
your  behalf,  but  when  I  reflected  on  the  ungentle-i^^^fi"*  ^^^^  for»  discourse  would  be  T«-rar 
iianly  rebu£b  I  have  been  subjected  to  insolTciting  ^-^^^^re.  W  hen  I  see  as  I  have  seen,  the  plow 
namtt  for  papers  of  less  magnitude  and  i«S,nina8nettr  the  rows  of  corn  after  it  hassQked 
price,  my  zelLl  has  abated  and  my  heart  faUed  me. '  ^'^  <»°  ^  without  tearing  it  up,  and  as  deep  as 
Who  can  be  so  extravagant  as  to  suppose  thatan,^  ^^^^  ca°  ^^aw  it  I  think  surelv  if  that  corn 
economical  farmer  will  pay  out  a  wlKlTdollar  a  ^"^^  ^^^  »*«  ?"^7^^•.'^''.^^5.^^^^'T  ^C 
year  for  a  paperthat  is  to  counsel  and  advise  him;^«7-  Lest  you  should  be  terrified  at  the  length 
Inhisown  «*'^uliar"  occupations?  Yet  these  jj  t^^J^l^^'I/l?"®' g'^j^gjou  t^^^ 
same  men-«!mB  of  themat  feisty-can  pay  twicej^^c  ^^^^y  ^^^  ^«  ^^e^d,  to  read  itor  not. 


or  thrice  as  much  for  worthless  things  containing 
miserable  daubs,  by  some  called  comic  pictures, 
and  trashy  reading  that  no  sensible  reflecting  man 
would  read  himself,  or  furnish  his  family  to  read 
Ask  these  men  to  become  members  of  an  agricul 


Yours, 
Norwvlky  Ohio,  1854. 


J.    D.  BVRDITT. 


Reicarkb. — ^Keep  on,  friend  Burditt,  in  the 
,  good  cause,  with  a  brave  heart.  Those  men  who 
tural  society,  and  with  uj^lifted  hands  expressing  now  **sky  a  copper,"  cannot  all  of  them  resist 
"holy  horror"  they  exchum  it  is  a  gambling  in-|your  influences--some  of  them  vnll  come  over  to 
Btitution !  Watoh  them  a  moment.  The  firstl  and  be  as  active  as  sky-larks  yet.  We  hope 
doggery  they  reach  they  are  ready  to  "sky  a  cop-;  j,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  o«i5„       ^  »f  ^ 

per:  ■  ™  """  ""^"^ 


rebuking  sin.  If  our  agricultural  societies  would 
agree  to  "stand  treat"  to  all  unsuccessful  compet- 
itors, they  would  no  doubt  add  many  to  their 
numbers  though  perhaps  not  much  to  their  re- 
spectabilitv.  Sudi  men  are  not  scarce  in  those 
"diggings"  yet ;  but  thanks  to  the  energy  of  bet- 
ter men  in    "      "      "  ' 


Fmr  the  New  England  Farmer: 

WHAT  HEZTt 

It  is  said  the  Indians  have  sown  powder,  expect- 
ing to  raise  their  own  ammunition ;  but  what  an 
li^^iif^tionTnTint^ducbgl*?^"«i^^  **^«  Pou^AAecp- 


improvements,  their  numbers  are  annually  grow 
ins  "beautifully  less." 

We  have  quite  a  flourishing  society  in  this 
place,  that  has  seen  five  summers,  which  we  think 
nas  already  been  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 
There  are  some  Durhams  among  us  that  would 
do  no  discredit  to  Old  England,  besides  a  hand- 
some sprinkling  of  Devon  blood.  We  have  some 
Suffolk  pigs  that  we  are  disposed  to  think  are 
about  the  right  stripe,  although  they  are  not 
"striped  pigs.  Of  norses  there  are  some  good 
ones,  as  well  as  some  that  need  not  be  prais- 
ed. There  are  representatives  of  several  va- 
rieties of  sheep,  Leiceeters,  South  Downs,  and 
Merinos,  with  and  vnthout  the  Cornwall  and  oth- 
er finishes.  We  have  some  fine  biddies  too, 
among  them,  some  of  them  tall  fellows  that  took 
such  a  shocking  bad  cold  coming  across  the  big 
water.  Besides  the  stock  enumerated  we  have 
some  railroad  stock  among  us,  and  though  I  do 
not  much  approve  of  fast  nae^,  still  there  are  an- 
imals belonging  to  that  stock  that  are  somewhat 
noted  for  th^  speed,  and  if  you  should  take  a  no- 
tify to  ride  out  here  some  pleasant  afternoon — 
provided  vou  can  get  a  pass  at  Erie — though  some 
of  us  still  live  in  rather  a  "primitive  styfe,"  you 
may  be  sore  of  a  hearty  welcome  for  we  always 


sie  Journal  stands  responsible. 

A  Rbbcux. — ^Not  long  since,  while  passing  near 
a  sand  bank,  we  saw  a  little  boy  shovelling  sand 
with  all  his  might,  and  upon  nearer  approach 
discovered  two  legs  projecting  upward,  the  body 
almost  buried  out  of  sight.  We  were  alarmed  at 
such  a  spectacle,  and  lost  no  time  in  dragging  the 
little  fellow  from  his  perilous  position,  nearly  ex- 
hausted, where  he  could  not  have  remained  much 
longer  without  perishing.  Afler  the  excitement 
had  partially  abated,  we  heard  fT3m  the  boys  the 
pitiful  reason  for  the  act.  It  appeared  there  had 
been  throe  plavmates,  who  had  spent  most  of 
their  time  together ;  that  one  bad  removed  to  an- 
other  part  ofthe  village,  leaving  these  two  to  pass 
their  play  hours  in  what  they  conridered  solitude. 
In  order  to  remedy  this,  they  formed  a  plan  to 
increase  their  number.  It  appeared  simple  to 
them.  One  was  to  be  planted,  leaving  his  legs 
oat  of  the  ground,  from  which  two  b^  would 
grow  and  restore  their  former  number.  .  The  one 
planted,  had  volunteered  to  be  the  victim  of  trans- 
formation. His  part  was  to  di^  the  hole  and 
crawl  in,  and  the  other  to  cover  him  up.  At  first 
ihej  were  indignant  at  our  interference,  but  after 
a  familiar  dissertation  on  cause  and  effect,  the 
boys  became  reconciled  to  us,  and  promised  they 
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ffom 
dow 


woald  neyer  again  undertake  this  kind  of  horti- 
calture.         ___^_^______ 

For  the  Neto  England  Farmer, 

HOW  TO  Fin)  WATER. 

Mh.  Editor  :— Abont  a  year  ago,  a  stranger 
oame  here  and  passed  the  nicht,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  said  that  his  business  had  been 
that  of  dig^ff  weUs,  and  that  he  oould  by  means 
of  the  rod,  tdl  where  to  dig  for  water,  and  how 
&r  it  was'  to  it.  We  did  not  beLieve  it,  and  in 
the  morning  he  said  he  would  by  it.  So  in  the 
morning  he  got  a  rod  and  went  into  the  road  and 
walked  along,  holding  the  rod  in  his  hands,  the 
palm  of  his  hands  bein£  turned  up.  He  had  not 
»ne  but  a  few  steps  men  the  rod  began  to  turn 
town  till  it  pointedperpendionlarly  to  tne  ground ; 
ne  then  said  he  would  trace  the  vein  and  see 
where  it  went  to— and  he  traced  it  directly  to  the 
house  where  there  was  a  well,  but  entirely  cov- 
ered up,  so  that  there  were  no  signs  of  a  well  there, 
the  pump  being  taken  out.  And  then  we  beg^ 
to  believe  there  was  something  in  it.  My  fath- 
er took  the  rod  and  held  it  in  the  same  |^tion 
and  passed  over  the  vein  and  it  had  no  effect  at 
all.  Then  I  tried  it,  and  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment the  rod  worked  in  my  hands  as  well  atf  it  did 
in  the  strand's.  I  held  the  rod  as  tight  as  I 
could  grasp  it,  and  it  would  turn  down,  wrench- 
ing the  bejNt  &om  the  rod .  Last  August  I  thought 
I  would  dig  in  the  pasture  where  the  rod  indicat- 
ed there  was  water.  I  dug  about  seven  feet  and 
came  to  a  good  spring  of  water ;  the  surface  of 
the  ground  where  I  due  was  dry,  and  gave  no  ap- 
pearance of  water.  One  of  my  neighbors  had 
dag  a  wqJI  a  year  or  two  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  his  cattle  with  water,  and  found  but 
little,  and  he  wished  me  to  go  and  see  where  he 
could  dig  and  find  a  good  spring.  I  went  and 
found  that  he  had  dug  within  about  eieht  feet  of 
a  vein.'  He  went  to  work  and  dug  fiDout  eight 
or  nine  feet,  and  found  a  good  supply  of  water.  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  persons  try  it,  but  the  rod 
would  not  work  in  their  hands.  I  use  a  orotched 
stick,  the  prongs  being  about  two  feet  long.  Sweet 
aj^ple,  black  cherry,  or  peach  rods  are  as  good  oa 
witch  haiel,  and  I  believe  point  out  passages  of 
water  in  the  ground  if  held  in  certam  persons' 
hands.  Why  they  will  not  work  in  every  one's 
hands  I  am  unable  to  tell.  b.  n.  c. 

Jamaicay  F/.,1854. 


''BiniDS"  OH  HORBES. 

In  passing  through  this  city,  I  have  seen  many 
fine  horses,  some  oi  which  must  be  getting  blind 
from  the  cruelty  of  their  drivers  ;  not  by  whip- 

Eing  or  starving,  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
linders,  so  termed,  are  used.  No  horse  can  have 
good  eve-sight  after  wearing  these  unnecessary 
appencbges  for  a  length  of  time,  as  I  have  seen 
them,  so  closely  drawn  together  in  front  as  to 
rub  or  chafe  the  eye^lids.  It  is  hurtful  to  have 
them,  worn  as  they  usually  are,  thrown  [pvit  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  eye.  If  they  must  be  worn, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  set  them  out,  at  an 
uigle  of  forty-five  degrees  or  more,  from  a  right 
Une  with  a  side  of  the  face.  It  would,  however, 
be  still  better  if  they  were  not  worn  at  all. 

A  horse  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  all  that  he 
can  see,  as  not  to  be  any  more  easily  frightened 


without  them  than  he  is  with  them  hy  the  sense 
of  hearing.  He  is  too  valuable  an  animal  for  us 
to  be  careless  of  his  health  and  comfort,  too  no* 
ble  a  fpfi  to  be  so  misused  as  to  lessen  his  own  in- 
nate worth,  to  say  nothing  of  his  commercial 
value. 

I  have  charged  this  as  a  cruelty  coming  fh>m 
the  drivers,  because  they  can  easily  remedy  the 
matter.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert,  that 
wnmg  in  this  matter  IS  so  by  the  choice  of  these 
men.  It  would  be  as  much  as  saying  that  they, 
as  a  class,  are  destitute  of  all  the  kindly  feeling? 
of  humanity. 

^  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
city  more  than  to  the  country,  for  these  cruelties 
are  practised  in  the  latter  place  quite  as  much  as 
in  the  former. — Corres.  American  Agriculturist. 

A  LOFTT  GATERACT. 

Capt.  Walker,  of  the  U.  S.  Surveying  Expedi- 
tion, eives  the  follovring  account,  in  the  San 
Diegolleraldy  of  a  wonderful  cataract  which  he 
discovered  in  his  ez|^orations :— - 

*X)n  the  Upper  virgin  river  are  two  very  re- 
markable &lls.  One  of  them,  two  hundied  miles 
from  its  mouth,  is  the  most  stupendous  cataract  in 
the  world ;  it  j&lls  in  an  almost  unbroken  sheet 
a  distance  of  full  one  thousand  feet !  The  river 
some  distance  above,  traverses  a  pretty  timbered 
valley,  and  then  runs  through  a  close  kenyon. 
Here  the  current  becomes  rapid.  The  mountains 
seem  to  run  directly  across  the  river.  At  the  fall 
the  stream  is  narrowed  to  thirty  or  forty  yard»-* 
while  the  kenyon  rises  on  either  side  in  almositper- 

?3ndicular  clifis  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  teet. 
he  pent  up  stream  rushes  on  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  leaps  over  the  falls  with  scarce  a  break 
into  the  vast  abyss  below. 

About  thirty  miles  above,  there  is  another  mac- 
nificent  fall.  Hero  the  river  plunges  over  the 
cliff,  falls  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet,  and  breaks  into  a  myriad  of  fra^ents  npon 
a  projecting  ledge  beneatn.  Although  the  faU  is 
not  so  great  as  the  other,  it  is  more  pioturescjue, 
from  the  multitude  of  smaller  cataracts  mto 
which  it  is  divided  by  ihe  rocks." 


A   CnRIOVS  STRVCTURB. 

The  nest  of  a  tarantula ^pidor)  has  been  found 
in  California,  of  most  singular  construction.  It 
is  about  three  inches  in  length,  by  two  in  diam- 
eter, built  of  adobes,  the  walls  bang  nearly  half 
an  inch  thick.  Inside  is  a  projection,  which  neax- 
Iv  divides  into  two  apartments  about  an  inch  in 
(uameter.  The  inside  is  lined  with  a  downy  sub- 
stance, not  unlike  velvet,  and  presents  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  tidy  little  households  imagina- 
ble. But  the  most  curious  part  of  it  is  a  door, 
which  fits  an  aperture  ana  closes  hermetically. 
The  door  is  secured  by  a  hinge,  formed  of  the 
same  fibrous  substance  as  the  hning  of  the  house, 
and  upon  which  it  swings  with  freedom.  The  next 
is  occupied  by  a  dozen  little  tarantulas,  which 
seem  to  subsLst  upon  a  yellow  secreted  substance 
that  appears  on  the  walls  of  the  front  apartment. 
The  arrangement  of  the  door  for  the  protection  of 
the  little  inmates,  indicates  great  instinctive  ar- 
chitectural knowledge.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
finder  to  forward  this  curiosity  to  the  Smithso- 
nian institute  at  Washington. 
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For  tk«  New  IRngiand  Farmer. 

USE  OF  OTJAHO. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Some  notice  mm  taken  in  yoar 
fMiper,  the  laat  seoaony  of  an  nneuoceaBful  applica- 
ticm  of  gpano  to  land  sown  with  grass  seed,  which 
came  up  well  at  first,  but  did  not  mature  suffi- 
ciently to  be  worth  cutting.  The  field  has  re- 
mained in  the  hope  of  a  better  result— but  with 
little  prospect  of  it.  The  present  appearance 
that  no  benefit  whateyer,  will  result  from  the 
guano  Off  lied.  I  saw  the  field  a  few  dajs  sinoe, 
and  am  satisfied  that  there  was  some  mistake 
about  the  dreeedng  or  mode  of  applying  it. 

Another  field  has  recently  come  to  m^  notice, 
where  about  200  lbs.  of  guano  was  apj^ed  to  the 
acre  about  the  first  of  April.  It  was  dissolved  in 
urine,  collected  under  the  stalls  of  the  stable,  and 
spread  upon  the  land,  from  the  'cask  set  upon 
wheels,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  for  the  water- 
ing of  streets.  The  growth  of  grass,  howerer,  is 
luxuriant, — not  less  than  three  tons  to  the  acre, 
for  the  first  cutting.  How  much  of  this  is  to 
be  credited  to  the  ffuano  account  is  matter  of  con- 
lecture— but  I  think,  not  less  than  ten  pounds  of 
Bay  to  one  of  guano— which  is  pretty  well  for 
first  experiment. 

Hatinj;  stated  the  failure  in  one  case,  I  thought 
It  but  fair  to  state  the  result  in  the  other. 

The  last  season,  I  heard  considerable  said  of  a 
^reparation  of  bones  for  fertilising  uses  by  Prof. 
HoRsfoRD  of  Cambridge,  and  saw  some  specimens 
distributed  for  trial,  but  have  heard  nothing  of  it 
the  present  season.  Can  you  tell  me,  and  the 
public,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  this  source. 

June  26,  1854^ ♦. 

Tor  tks  New  England  Farmer. 

UME  FOR  TEAHSPLAHTIHa  FSUIT 
TREES. 

One  of  my  first  lessons  in  Horticulture  was,  that 
ttone-fruU  trees,  should  be  transplanted  in  the 
Spring,  but  that  other  trees  would  do  equally  well 
in  autumn,  if  not  better.  Mr.  Cole  (author  of  the 
Fruit  Book)  once  told  me  that  peach  trees,  even, 
if  planted  in  the  fidl,  would  do  quite  as  well  as  if 
planted  in  the  spring.  To  some  extent  I  have 
acted  on  his  suggestion,  when  convenient,  but  my 
success  has  been  poor.  In  more  favorable  lati- 
tudes, tender  fruit  tre«  and  all  rapidly  growing 
fi;>reet  trees,  perhaps,  will  do  weU  planted  in  the 
fiiU.  But  in  Massachusetts  these  trees  live  throujgb 
our  hard  wint^lPs  only  by  virtue  of  their  tenacity 
to  the  soil,  which  keeps  up  the  temperature  of 
the  stocks  and  enables  them  to  resist  a  frost  which 
if  loosened  by  fall  planting,  would  probably  prove 
fotal  to  them.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tnat  a 
sudden  check  of  the  sap  in  rapidly  growing  trees, 
or  a  diminution  of  its  quantity,  previous  to  a  hard 
winter,  mast  be  detrimental. 

A  few  years  ago  I  planted  in  autumn  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  small  silver-leaf  maples — ^verr  rapidly 
growing  treee— but  they  were  nearly  all  winter- 
killed. About  a  dozen  peach  trees  which  I  set 
last  fall,  look  now  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  they 
will  probably  not  show  much  disposition  to  rally 
for  some  weexs,  if  they  do  at  all.  Of  all  trees,  the 
peach  seems  to  be  the  most  aiS9cted  when  planted 
in  autumn.  My  experience  teaches  me,  also,  that 
the  spring  is  the  best  time  for  plums.  Apples 
and  pean,  however,  do  Texy  wcdl  in  the  &11 ;  and 


if  well  planted,  with  some  compost  in  the  hole, 
which  will  well  decompose  in  the  winter,  it  may 
be  the  best  season. 

When  rapidly  growing  trees  are  planted  in  the 
spring,  it  is  important  that  they  be  taken  up  early 
before  the  buds  swell,  and  beefed  in,  or  kept  in 
some  damp  place,  till  convenient  to  set  them  out. 

Hardy,  slow-growing  trees,  when  planted  in 
autumn,  require  less  mulching  than  when  plant- 
ed in  theroring ;  and  this  fact  furnishes  one  rea- 
son for  fall  planting,  all  other  things  being  favor- 
able. If  a  tree  has  crown  very  rapidly  the  pre- 
vious reason,  I  should  prefer  to  transplant  it  in 
the  spring. 

In  reeard  to  heading  in  at  transplanting,  I 
think  all  superfluous  limbs  should  be  taken  off; 
but  no  more,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Of 
a  dosen  large  pear  trees  set  last  fall,  brought  from 
western  New  xork,  some  were  headed  down  this 
spring  and  grafted  with  better  sorts ;  but  those 
not  liberally  trimmed  threw  out  buds  as  soon  as 
the  others.  The  scions  did  not  take,  as  was  par- 
tially anticipated — ^the  branches  being  cut  off  with 
a  view  of  saving  the  tree.  n.  w.  l 

West  Medford,  June  17,  1854. 

Remarks. — Our  own  experience  in  tranq>lanting 
fruit  trees  has  been  much  like  that  of  "n.  w.  l.'* 


Far  the  New  Xngland  Farmer. 

GHIHE8E  FOR  FARMERS  OR  GARDEV- 
ERS. 

Some  months  since,  an  interesting  article,  on 
the  subject  of  *' Chinese  Manures,"  was  published 
in  the  Farmer,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  written 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Syle,  who  spent  several  years  in 
China,  as  a  missionary.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  him,  dated  New  York,  July  7th,  in 
which,  alluding  to  my  interest  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  Chinese,  ne  says : 

"Allow  me  to  inquire  whether  your  interest  ex- 
tends from  their  agriculture  to  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  whether  you  would  like  a  little  company 
of  them  to  work  together  on  your  iS^rm.  If  so,  I  think 
you  could  be  suited,  for  I  find  here  in  this  city  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  Chinese,  who  I  think  could  be  in- 
duced to  engage  themselves  as  husbandmen,  garden- 
ers, &o.,  and  Siat  too  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  might 
be  considered  quite  low  in  this  country.  For  the 
laat  few  weeks  I  have  been  a  good  deal '  among  the 
Chinese  who  have  found  their  way  here — ^indeed  I 
have  been  invited  to  act  as  a  sort  of  Home  Mis- 
sionary  among  them — and  much  they  needed  some 
one  to  give  them  a  helping  hand,  for  Uiey  have  been 
shamefully  imposed  upon  in  this  Christian  coun- 
try. 

But  to  return  to  my  suggestion;  if  it  fldls  in  with 
your  views,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  fh>m  you  at  onoe 
stating  how  many  you  would  like  to  take  charge  of, 
and  on  what  terms. 

I  am,  Bhr, 

Yours  veiy  truly, 

£.  M.  Stub.** 

Being  unable  mjself  to  employ  any  of  these 
people,  I  take  the  hberty  of  publishing  the  above 
extract  of  a  private  letter,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  tlie  &rmers  and  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  vnll  be  induced  to  take  a  '< little  company" 
of  these  *' Celestial"  strangers,  who  in  cominc  to 
thia  Christiaa  oouatiy  have  unfortunately  fallen 
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among  thieves,  rather  than  friends.  Mr.  Syln 
found  them  in  a  deplorable  condition,  at  sailor 
boarding-hoosee,  &o. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  noyelty  of  the  thine,  or 
of  the  inducement  of  low  wages,  I  really  bdieve 
there  is  an  opportunity  here  of  doing  good  at  a 
cheap  rate,  ror  the  credit  of  our  country,  our 
benevolence,  oar    Christianity,    these  strangers 


surely  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the*  lowest 
specimens  of  our '^civilization,"  which  a  great 
city  affords. 

I  will  take  the  further  liberty  of  requesting 
those  who  feel  disposed  to  employ  any  of  these 
mtn  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Syle,  53  Broadway,  New  York.     S.  Flstciixr. 

Winchester,  Jtdy  13,  1854. 


THE  BXPASBIHO  AND  BEVEBSABLE 
HABBOW. 

The  expanding  and  Rerersablc  Harrow  is  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  being  widoiied  or  nar- 
rowed,  to  do  coarser  or  JBner  work,  as  circum- 
stanoes  may  require.  The  two  bars  on  top  of  the 
frame  work,  are  ooimeoted  with  the  four  under 
bars  by  the  outside  teeth,  the  upper  parts  of 
which  are  rounded  and  shouldered,  with  nuts  and 
screws  on  the  top,  and  on  which  the  entire  frame 
swivels  or  turns  in  expanding  and  contracting, 
which  is  done  amply  by  shortening  or  IsDgthen- 
ing  the  chain  on  the  top.  Thus  the  harrow  is 
made  any  desirable  width,  and  any  degree  of  fine- 
ness, while  the  teeth  in  every  position  operate  in- 
dependently of  ^oh  other.  The  barrow  is  con- 
structed to  be  drawn  either  end  forward,  so  as  to 
secure  sharp  teeth,  and  is  folded  completely  to- 
gether for  transportation.  Various  sizes,  made 
heavier  or  lighter,  are  supplied  to  order. 

Ashes  on  Potatobs. — More  Evidence  of  Value, 
— Our  readers  may  remember  that  Mr.  Barret,  of 
Oajuga,  published  a  statement  that  he  and  his 
neighbors  had  prevented  all  rot  in  their  potatoes 
jor  several  years,  by  sowing  ashes  over  them,  at 
the  rate  of  from  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre, 
once  a  week  fur  six  weeks,  commencing  immedi- 
ately after  the  second  hoeing.  Rev.  Lyman  Smith , 
of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  confirms  this  statement  in  a 
letter  to  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  He  says  he  has  pre- 
vented the  rotting  of  potatoes  by  sprinkling  the 
tops  with  ashes  as  soon  as  they  made  their  ap- 
p<»irano6,  a  tabl^^poonful  to  each  hill ;  after  hoe- 
ing, applying  the  same  amount  again.  The  ashes 
were  applied  immediately  after  a  shower,  or  upon 
a  heavy  dew.  After  such  apj^ications,  he  has  no 
rotten  potatoe8.^Co«n/.  Oenl, 


For  the  Ntw  England  Farmer. 

8WIHE. 

There  is  but  little  of  the  Jewish  blood  in  our  veins, 
or  Mohammedan  faith  in  our  hearts,  jet  perhaps 
the  most  devoted  Mussulman  would  fail  in  the  at- 
tempt to  show  a  more  sinking  proof  of  his  aver- 
sion to  swine,  than  is  given  by  the  ** hired  help'' 
and  boys  of  many  a  vankee  &rmer. 

True,  there  is  little  that  is  engaging  in  a  hog's 
manners,  or  ambble  in  his  disposition,  or  inviting 
in  his  appearance,  yet  we  cannot  conceive  why  his 
ill-nature  should  make  him  the  most  fdl>u8ed  of 
all  domestic  animals. 

He  is  not  made  more  tractable,  nor  more  profi- 
teble,  by  the  kicks  and  pelts  he  receives.  His 
stubbornness  is  not  overcome,  by  being  compelled 
to  fast  through  the  day,  because  it  may  not  be 
convenient  to  feed  him.  His  thrift  is  not  promot- 
ed by  being  kept  in  cold  weather,  in  some  cold, 
dark,  damp  puioe,  wich  the  bare  planks,  or  the 
planks  covercKi  with  ioe,  for  his  bed.  11  is  porker 
qualities  are  not  increased  by  being  compelled« 
some  dozen  times  a  day,  to  perform  the  ^t  of 
leaping  some  4  to  6  feet,  from  pen  to  yard  and 
yard  to  pen ;  and  all  this  merelv  because  he  is 
'  *  nothing  bu  t  a  hog. ' '  Meu  compfuin  of  his  filthy 
appearance,  yet  keep  him  where  nothing  else  can 
live,  yet,  reflect  not  ih&i  he  will  thrive  well  while 
filling  the  same  place  among  farm  laborers  that 
scavengers  do  in  city  governments.  The  unsight- 
ly brake,  the  withered  fruit  and  refuse  roots,  are 
to  him  a  luxury,  yet  a  luxury  of  which  the  indo- 
lence or  neglect  of  his  owner  often  deprives  him. 
The  cry — "the  hogs  are  out" — is  often  raised  on 
farming  premises,  and  harsh  maledictions  are 
poured  upon  the  head  of  p<»or  pig  for  uprooting 
his  fence,  when  in  fact,  tno  hog  was  merely  giv- 
ing a  practical  illustration  of  what  use  he  might 
be,  would  his  master  but  furnish  the  materials, 
such  as  muck,  leaves,  &c. 

Swine,  like  all  other  domestic  animals,  must  bo 
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well  cared  for  and  well  treated  to  be  profitable, 
and  when  so  treated,  their  industry,  their  thrift 
and  improved  appearance,  will  ** preach  humanity 
toman." 

The  longest  count  in  the  charge  against  the 
hog,  is  that  '*  the  mothers  neglect  or  ill- treat  their 
oflbpring. "  In  answer  to  this  charge,  I  reply  that 
'*like  b^ts  like. "  If  we  treat  our  hogs  as  mon- 
sters, not  to  be  approached  without  the  bestowal 
of  kicks  and  blows,  we  should  not  complain  of 
their  being  what  our  cruelir^  has  made  them.  Let 
the  same  course  be  pursuea  with  swine  as  with 
neat  stock,  let  them  be  carded  and  handled,  well 
fed  and  kindly  treated,  and  then  if  thejr  are  so  un- 
natural as  to  Slav  their  young,  we  will  let  sen- 
tence of  * 'guilty''  be  passed  upon  them  and  aban- 
don them  to  their  fate-— death  by  the  butcher. 

For  twenty-five  years  we  have  known  but  one 
cross  hog,  vet  have  roared  more  or  less  pigs  every 
spring,  and  our  experience  is  that  there  is  no  more 
uncertaintv  about  raising  pigs  (the  ^neral  com- 
plaint to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  than  in 
rearine  any  other  stock. 

With  me,  hogs  are  among  the  most  profitable 
animals  on  the  farm,*  yielding  a  triple  ucome — 
the  slaughtered  porker,  the  youn^  pi^,  and  last, 
yet  not  least,  their  valuable  services  in  the  ma- 
nure yard. 

Chester^  N,  H.,  June,  1854. 


X. 


lEOH  HOUSES. 


A  friend  of  ours  who  is  building  a  tenement, 
complained,  not  lone  ago,  that  he  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  such  lumber  as  he  wished  for  the  pur- 
pose, adding,  *<I  never  thought  there  would  be 
any  trouble  here  in  obtaining  any  kind  of  lum- 
ber that  one  wanted ;  what  will  folks  do  when 
the  lumber  is  aU  gone  ?"  ** Build  iron  houses," 
said  we.  *<  There  is  iron  enough  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  to  build  houses  for  hundreds 
of  years."  "Yes,"  said  he,  "and  it  will  be 
thousands  of  years  before  they  will  build  any 
thing  of  the  kind  here." 

Now  we  do  not  see  why,  even  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, iron  houses  cannot  be  built  as  cheap  in 
Mabe,  as  in  some  other  States.  We  have  iron 
enough— we  have  wood  enough  to  heat  the  fur- 
naces to  smelt  it,  and  lime  enough  to  make  flux 
to  fiioilitato  its  reduction  from  the  ore  to  a  me- 
tallic stato.  All,  therefore,  that  is  wanted,  is, 
oaintal  to  start  the  business,  enterprise  enough  to 
begin  it,  and  faith  enough  to  carry  it  out  to  suc- 
cess. 

We  see  in  the  N,  Y.  Lecufer,  a  glowing  account 
of  building  iron  houses,  by  Mr.  Sexton,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

We  make  a  fewextracts  from  this  account  in 
order  to  shew  our  readers  how  much  this  mode  of 
building  houses  has  advanced. 

Blr.  S.  constructs  ^e  frame-work  of  his  build- 
ing entirely  of  cast  iron,  in  sections  which  are 
made  to  interlock  by  veiy  close  fitting,  and  in- 
l^ous  joints  secured  by  keys.  This  mode  of  fit- 
ting avoids  the  labor  of  drillinn;  and  bolting 
which  has  been  a  great  inconvenience  of  iron 
bnildinffs. 

The  frame  work  he  coven  on  the  outside  with 
plates  of  iron,  by  a  similar  mtem  of  interlocking 
without  any  bolts  or  other  fastenings— the  joints 


being  packed  with  eutta  percha,  so  as  to  exclude 
water  under  hydraulic  pressure. 

To  finish  the  dovetailmg  of  the  joints,  he  has 
invented  a  machine  that  performs  the  work  of 
forty  men.  The  walls  are  made  hollow,  and  the 
enclosed  space  is  filled  with  a  non-conducting 
composition  of  beach  sand,  and  other  substances, 
80  that  when  finished  they  become  perfectly  fire- 
proof. 

The  roof  and  floor  are  made  of  cast  iron  frames, 
resembling  heavy  window  sashes,  the  interstices 
being  occupied  with  plates  of  glass  of  any  re- 
quired thickness.  This  glass,  it  is  stated,  is  not 
our  common  glass,  but  a  new  kind  called  malleable 
pla^,  from  ito  wonderful  property  of  toughness, 
it  bending  freely  without  breaking. 

It  also  asserts  that  this  glass  can  be  drawn  out 
into  threads  of  any  fineness,  and  so  tough  and 
flexible  that  they  are  about  commencing  the  man- 
ufacture of  piano  and  violin  strings  from  the 
same  material . 

A  string  of  this  glass  was  exhibited  to  the  wri- 
ter, who  says  it  was  as  small  as  the  £  string  of  a 
riolin,  and  could  be  bent  around  the  finger  like 
catgut. 

Plates  of  this  glass  bein^  let  into  the  frame 
work  of  the  floors,  the  whole  is  then  covered  over 
with  a  peculiar  transparent  cement  of  Mr.  Sexton's 
invention,  which  makes  the  floor  look  like  one  sol- 
id plate  of  glass.  The  cost  of  roofing  with  this 
material,  is  75  cents  per  square  foot.  The  walls 
inside  can  be  covered  with  plaster,  or  finished  with 
iron  or  glass  at  tiie  option  of  the  builder. 

All  the  interior  ornamental  work,  such  as  man- 
tle peces,  panels,  &c.,  may  be  made  of  this  mal- 
leable glais. 

This  looks  like  an  expensive  mode  of  building 
houses,  but  yet  it  is  comparatively  cheaper  than 
many  other  modes  adopted.  Mr.  Sexton  sums  up 
the  advantages  of  his  mode  as  follows  : 

1.  Ite  great  cheapness  and  rapidity  with  which 
it  allows  construction,  it  effecting  a  saving  of  one- 
third  in  labor  over  any  other  mode.  He  could  con- 
struct  an  ordinary  house  in  40  dajrs* 

2.  The  varietv  of  style  and  finish  that  can  be 
obtained  at  small  cost,  by  different  combinations 
of  the  same  patterns. 

3.  The  facility  with  which  such  a  building  can 
be  taken  down  and  removed. 

4.  Ito  security  from  damage  by  fire  or  light- 
ni^,  thus  saving  insurance. 

5.  Its  durability,  freedom  from  vermin,  &c. — 
Maine  Farmer, 


Amount  of  Luix  Casrixd  orr  bt  Various  Crops. 
— It  is  calculated  that  the  amount  of  lime  carried 
off  the  soil  b^  tai  bushels  of  grain  and  the  straw 
on  which  it  is  grown  is  as  follows : 

lObttsh.  Wheat  and  the  Btnw, S.lBlb«. 

10  do.    Eje        do«.  9.4.1  ** 

10  do.    Cora       do.  0.U  " 

10  do.    Barley    do.  4.84  " 

10  do.    Oats        do.  S.87  " 

10  do.    Field  Peaado.  44.74  " 

2000  pounds  of  potatoei 1.08  *• 

2000  pounds  of  tnnipf  and  tops, ft.92  <* 

20OO  pounds  of  flax 14^  « 

90OO  poonds  of  reddoTor, 48  77  ** 

9000  pounds  meadow hajr...... 2LU  ** 

2000  pounds  of  eabtages, ^ 9.48  '« 


BT  The  way  to  gain  a  (^ood  reputation,  is  to 
endeavor  to  be  what  yon  desire  to  appear. 
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FEEDIVG  OP  AKIMALS. 


Oa  Um  feeding  of  animaU.— Slain  rUOAe  ftmctiona  of  the  Uving 
animal.— Hie  food  most  supply  the  wants  of  respiration. — 
Natare,  wants,  and  porposes  of  this  function. — ^The  dally 
waste  of  the  mwcoiar  parts  and  tissues  of  the  body — Food 
neoessaiy  to  repair  it.--Saline  and  earthy  matters  contained 
in  Its  seTeral  parts,  and  daily  n^ected  by  the  body. — Waste  or 
Increase  of  tet  supplied  by  the  ibod. — Special  waste  in  tbe  per- 
spliatftm.-- Forms  in  which  the  solid  matter  of  the  tissues  es- 
cape in  the  urine  of  animals.— Oeneral  balance  of  (bod  and 
excretions. — ^Klnd  of  food  required,  as  indicated  by  tbe  com- 
position of  the  blood. — ^Importance  of  a  mixed  food. 

The  food  of  plants  we  hare  seen  to  consist  es- 
sentially of  two  kinds,  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
foniCf  both  of  which  are  equally  necessary  to  the 
livine  vegetable— equally  indispensable  to 
healthy  growth.  A  elance  at  the  purposes  servi 
by  plants  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  not  only  con- 
firms this  view,  but  throws  also  additional  light 
upon  the  kind  of  inorganic  food  which  plants  must 
be  able  to  procure,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fit- 
ted to  fulfil  their  assigned  purpose  in  the  economy 
of  nature. 

MAIN  VISIBLE  FUNCTIONS  OF  LIVIKG  ANIMALS. 

Man,  and  all  aomestio  animals,  may  be  sup- 
ported, may  even  be  fattened,  upon  vegetable  food 
alone.  Vegetables,  therefore,  must  contain  all 
the  substances  which  are  necessary  to  build  up 
the  several  parts  of  animal  bodies,  and  to  su 
the  waste  attendant  upon  the  performance  of  the 
necessary  functions  of  animal  life. 

All  living  animals  perform  three  main  or  lead- 
ing functions  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
heoUhv  life. 

1.  They  breathe ,  alternately  inhaling  and  ex- 
haling air  by  means  of  the  lun^. 

2.  fhey  digest ,  dissolving  the  food  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  selecting  from  it  the  materials  neces- 
sary to  form  blood. 

3.  They  excrete,  rejecting  in  the  solid  excre- 
tions and  the  urine,  or  giving  off  from  the  skin 
and  the  lungs — 

a.  That  part  of  the  food  which  cannot  bo  dis- 
solved and  made  use  of  as  it  passes  through  the 
alimentary  canal. 

b.  The  materials  derived  from  the  docomposed 
tiflsues  or  parts  of  the  body  which  are  undergoing 
a  oonstan*  waste. 

To  the  wants  of  an  animal  performing  these 
visible  functions  in  a  healthy  and  regular  manner, 
the  food  must  be  adapted  in  kind  and  quanti^. 
I  shall  briefly  illustrate  what  these  wants  de- 
mand. 

To  the  numerous  minor  and  invisible  functions 
performed  within  the  several  parts  of  the  living 
body,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  in  detail .  I  may 
have  occasion  inddentolly  to  advert  to  one  or  two 
of  the  more  interesting  of  these;  but  as  a  healthy 
blood  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  these  functions,  it  would  only  compli- 
cate our  present  inquiry  to  consider  their  several 
direct  relations  to  tne  undigested  food  as  it  is  in- 
trodused  to  the  stomach. 

THB  FOOD    MUST  SUFFLT  THE    WANTS    OF    EESPIRA- 

TION. — ^NATURE,  WANTS,  AND  PURPOSES  OF 

TBI8  FUNCTION. 

While  an  animal  lives  it  breathes.  It  alter- 
nately draws  in  and  throws  out  atmospheric  air 
by  means  of  its  lungs. 

1.  When  this  air  enters,  it  contains  about  two 
gallons  of  oarbonio  add  in  every  5000;  when  it  „ 
capes  from  the  luags  it  oootains  2  gpaUons  or  up- 


wards in  every  100.  The  proportion  is  increased 
from  50  to  100  times.  Much  carbonic  acid,  there- 
fore, is  given  off  from  the  lunes  of  animals  dur- 
ing breathins.  In  other  wor£,  living  animals 
are  continually  throwing  off  carbon  into  the  air, 
since  carbonic  acid  contains  about  two-sevenths  of 
its  weight  of  solid  carbon. 

A  man  of  sedentary  habits,  or  whose  occupation 
rec[uires  little  bodily  exertion,  may  throw  off  in 
this  way  about  five  ounces  of  carbon  in  twenty- 
four  hours-one  who  takes  moderate  exorcise,  about 
8  ounces — and  one  who  has  to  undergo  violent 
bodily  exertion,  from  12  to  16  ounces.  In  our 
^*%  climate  about  one-fifth  more  is  given  off  in  sum- 
med jnep  tijan  in  winter. 

If  we  take  the  mean  quantity  respired  at  8 
ounces,  then,  to  supply  this  carbon  alone,  a  man 
must  eat  18  ouncesofstarch  and  sugar  every  day.* 
If  he  take  it  in  the  form  of  wheaten  bread,  he  will 
require  1}  lb.  of  bread ;  if  in  the  form  of  potatoes, 
about  74  lbs.  of  raw  potatoes  to  supply  the  carbon 
which  escapes  through  his  respiratory  organs . 
alone. 

When  the  habits  are  sedentary,  5  lbs.  of  pota- 
toes may  be  sufficient;  when  violent  and  continued 
exercise  is  taken,  12  to  15  lbs.  may  be  too  little. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  when 
the  supply  is  less,  either  the  quantity  of  carbon 
given  off  will  bo  less  also,  or  the  deficiency  will  be 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  body  itdelf,  especi- 
ally its  fatty  part.  In  either  case  the  strength 
will  be  impaired,  and  increased  supplies  of  nour- 
ishing food  will  be  required  to  recruit  the  exhaust- 
ed frame. 

Other  animals  give  off  from  their  lungs  quanti- 
ties of  carbon  proportioned  to  their  weights.    A 


cow  or  a  horse,  eight  or  ton  times  the  weigUt  of  a . 
man,  will  give  off  4  to  5  lbs.  of  carbon.  The  (quan- 
tity of  food  required  to  supply  this  carbon  will  be 
proportionably  greater. 

I  have  in  the  above  calculations  supposed  that 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  given  off  from  the  lungs 
is  derived  from  the  starch,  sugar,  or  gum  of  the 
food.  This  view  is  the  simplest,  and  most  easily 
intolligible.  It  only  requires  us  to  suppose  that 
in  the  system  the  starch  is  separated  into  carbon 
and  water,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  (p.  43,)  it 
may  be  represented  to  consist ;  and  that  the  former 
is  given  or  burned  off  from  the  lungs  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid.  But  many  physiologists  do  not 
regard  the  process  as  being  really  so  verjr  simple. 
They  consider  that  the  carbon  given  off  is  partly 
derived  from  the  gluten  or  flesh  of  the  food,  as 
well  as  from  the  starch  or  fat— in  which  case  the 
quantity  of  starch  or  sugar  in  the  food,  as  I  hava 
calculated  it,  need  not  be  so  large ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  where  animals  live  on  food  which  con- 
tains no  starch  or  sugar,  and  but  little  fat,  the 
gluten  or  fleshy  fibre  it  contains  must  yield  the 
carbon  which  is  given  off  by  the  lungs. 

2.  But  when  the  air  escapes  from  the  mouth  of 
a  breathing  animal,  it  contains  much  moisture 
also.  ^  It  enters  comparatively  dry,  it  comes  out 
so  moist  as  readily  to  deposit  dew  upon  any  cold 
surface,  or  to  form  a  white  mist  in  a  wintry  at- 
mosphere. This  water  is  given  off  by  the  lunes, 
along  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and,  like  it,  is  de- 
rived from  the  food,  solid  or  liquid,  which  ha« 
been  introduced  into  the  stomach.  It  may  either 
be  part  of  the  water  which  has  been  swallowed 
as  such,  or  tbe  water  which  may  be  supposed  to 
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c»st  in  the  starch  and  satfar  of  the  food.  Or  it 
may  be  water  formed  by  tno  union  of  the  hydro» 
gen  of  the  other  kinds  of  food  with  the  OZT^  in- 
haled by  the  lungs.  It  is  probably  derived  m  part 
from  each  of  these  sources,  in  proportions  which 
mast  vary  with  many  circumstances. 

3.  But  the  lungs  actually  feed  the  body.  The 
air  which  enters  contains  more  oxygen  than  when 
it  returns  again  from  the  lungs.  The  ozysen 
which  disappears  eauals  in  bulk  very  nearly  that 
of  the  carbonic  acia  which  is  evolved.  This  oxy- 
gen enters  the  Junes,  through  them  into  the  blood, 
and  with  the  blood  flows  on  and  circulates  through 
the  body.  •  It  also  enters  partly  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  tissues,  so  that  it  is  a  real  food,  and  is 
as  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the  human 
body  as  the  other  forms  of  food  which  are  usually 
introduced  into  the  stomach.  The  weight  of  oxv- 
een.  taken  up  by  the  lungs  exceeds  considerably 
wat  of  all  the  dry  solid  food  which  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach  of  a  healthy  man. 

4.  The  purposes  served  by  the  oxygen  thus  in- 
troduoed  into  the  system  are  very  difficult  and 
complicated.  But  an  incidental  circumstance, 
which  accompanies  all  its  operations  in  the  sys- 
tem, is  the  evolution  of  heat.  From  the  time  the 
solid  digestible  food  enters  the  blood  till  it  escapes 
from  the  lungs,  or  in  the  other  excretions,  it  is 
continually  uniting  with  oxygen  into  new  forms 
of  combination,  and  at  each  diange  heat  is  pro- 
duced or  eiven  off.  Thus  the  animal  heat  is  kept 
up,  and  thus  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  correct  to 
say  that  oxygen  is  taken  in  by  the  lungs  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  warmth  to  the  body,— or,  more 
poetically,  that  the  body  is  a  lamp  fed  with  oil 
from  the  stomach,  and  with  air  from  the  lunp^« 
which  bums  with  a  slow  and  invbible  flame,  but 
which  ever  does  bum  while  life  lasts,  and  main- 
tains a  gentle  warmth  through  all  its  parts. 

THE  fOOD  MUST   REPAIR  THE  DAILY  WASTE  Or    THE 
MUSCULAR  PARTS  AND  TISSUES  OF  THE  BODY. 

From  every  part  of  the  growing  as  well  as  of 
the  full-grown  body,  a  portion  is  daily  abstracted 
by  natural  procosscs,  and  rejected  either  through 
the  langs  and  skin,  or  in  the  solid  and  fluid  excre- 
tions. This  proportion  is  so  great  that  in  sum- 
mer the  body  loses  one-fourteenth,  and  in  winter 
one-twelfth  of  its  weight  daily,  when  no  food  is 
taken.  And  if  food  be  continuously  withheld, 
the  mean  duration  of  life  is  only  .fourteen  days, 
and  the  weight  diminishes  two-fifths.  But  the 
waste  or  change  of  material  proceeds  more  rapid- 
ly when  the  animal  is  well  fed,  so  that  the  opin- 
ion now  prevails  among  physiologists  that  every 
twenty  or  thirty  days  the  greater  part  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  human  body,  wnen  adequately  fed,  is 
constantly  renewed.  This  waste  of  the  tissues  is 
more  rapid  in  women  than  in  children,  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  most  of  all  in  men  between 
theagCA  of  30  and  40.  The  amount  of  waste  is 
the  measure  of  life. 

The  materials  for  this  chan^^  must  be  supplied 
\)j  the  food.  "And  the  quantities  required  must 
be  adapted  to  the  nature,  age,  and  sex  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

The  muscles  of  animals,  of  which  lean  beef  and 
mutton  are  examples,  are  generally  colored  by 
blood;  but  when  washed  with  water  for  a  length 
of  time,  they  become  quite  white,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  fat,  are  found  to  consist  of  a 


white  fibrous  substance,  to  v^hieh  the  name  of 
fibrin  has  been  given  by  cbemiats.  The  clot  of 
the  blood  consbts  chiefly  of  the  same  substanoe  ; 
while  skin,  hair,  horn,  and  the  organic  part  of 
the  bones,  are  composed  of  varieties  of  gdaHne. 
This  latter  substance  is  familiarly  known  in  the 
form  of  ghie,  and  though  it  diflers  in  its  sensible 
prop3rties,  it  is  remarkably  similar  to  fiinrin  in  its 
elementary  composition,  aB  well  ae  to  the  white  of 
the  egg,  (albvmeny)  to  the  curd  of  milk,  (casein) 
and  to  the  gluten  of  flour.  They  oil  contain  ni- 
tro^n,  and  the  three  latter  consist  of  the  four  or- 
ganic elementary  bodies  very  nearly  in  the  follow- 
iflg  proportions : 
Carbon,  -  .....  5S 

^ydrogell,       -  -  ...       -  7 

Nitrogen,         • IS 

Oxygen,  wlih  a  little  salpliiir  and  pliMqplMrai,  22 

Too 

'Gelatine  or  dry  glue  contains  aboni  2  per  cent, 
more  nitrogen. 

The  ouantity  of  one  or  other  of  these  substances 
removed  from  the  body  in  24  hours,  either  in  the 
perspiration,  or  in  the  excretions, amount  to  tAitut 
five  imncesy  containing  350  grains  of  nitrogen ;  and 
this  waste  atleast  must  be  made  up  by  the  gluten, 
fibrin,  or  other  protein  compounds  of  the  food. 

In  the  1}  lb.  of  wheaten  oread,  supposed  in  the 
previous  section  to  be  eaten  to  supply  the  carbon 
given  off  by  the  lunes,  there  will  be  contained  also 
about  3  ounces  of  ghUen — a  substance  nearly 
identical  with  fibrin^  and  capable  of  taking  its  place 
in  the  animal  body.  Let  the  other  two  ounces 
wbich  are  necessary  to  supply  the  daily  waste  of 
muscle,  &c.,  be  made  up  in  oesf,  of  which  half  a 
pound  contains  2  ounces  of  dry  fibrin,  and  we 
nave — 


gluten  or 
fibrin. 


Vor  Vor  waste 

respiration  of  muscle,  te. 

1|  lb.  of  bread  yielding  18  ob.  starcii  and  8  oi.  of  gluten. 
8    OB.  of  beef  yielding  8  oa.  of  fibrin. 

Total  oonsomed  by) 
respbation  andjthe  >    18  ob.  etareh  and  S  oa. 
ordinary  waste.      > 

If,  again,  the  7i  lbs.  of  potatoes  be  eaten,  then 
in  these  are  contained  about  2i|  ounces  of  gluten 
or  albumen,  so  that  ther^*  remain  21  ounoes  to  be 
supplied  by  beef,  e^,  milk,  or  cheese. 

Tne  reader,  therefore,  will  understand  why  a 
diet,  which  will  keep  up  the  human  strenffth,  is 
easiest  compounded  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable  ajpid 
animal  food.  It  is  not  merely  that  such  a  mix- 
ture  is  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  or  even  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessaiy — for,  as  already  observed, 
the  strength  may  be  fully  maintained  by  vegetable 
food  alone  ; — h  is  because,  without  animal  Tood  in 
one  form  or  another,  so  large  a  bulk  of  the  more 
common  varictieB  of  vegetaole  food  requires  to  be 
consumed  in  order  to  supply  the  requisite  quanti- 
ty of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  gluten,  albumen,  &e. 
Of  ordinary  wheaten  bread  alone,,  about  3  Ibs^ 
daily  must  be  eaten  to  supply  the  nitrogen ,t  and 
there  would  then  be  a  oonsiderable  waste  of  car- 
bon in  the  form  of  starch,  by  which  the  stomach 
would  be  overloaded,  and  which,  not  being  worked 
up  by  respiration,  would  pass  off  in  the  excretions. 
The  wants  of  the  body  would  be  equally  supplied, 
and  with  more  ease,  by  1}  lb.  of  bread,  and  4 
ounces  of  cheese. 

Oatmeal,  again,  contains  at  least  one>faalf  more 
nitrogen  than  the  wheaten  flour  of  our  climate 
and  hence  2  lbs.  of  it  will  nsoally  go  as  &r 
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in  sapplving  ihis  portion  of  the  nataral  waste  as 
3  lbs.  of  wheaten  floor,  and  the  btomach  will  be 
l6»  oppressed.  This  fact  throws  much  lieht  on 
the  use  and  value  of  what  has  been  called  the  na- 
toraliuod  of  ^Scotland. 

«  The  stomach  and  other  digestive  appaiatus  of 
onr  domestic  animals  are  of  larger  dimensionb, 
and  they  are  able,  therefore,  to  ccmtain  with  ease 
as  much  vegetable  food,  of  almost  any  wholeeome 
vaiiety,  as  will  supply  them  with  the  quantity  of 
mtrogen  they  may  require.  Yet  every  feeder  of 
stock  knows  that  the  addition  of  a  small  nortion 
&[  oil-cake,  or  of  bean-meal,  substances  rich  in  ni- 
trogen, will  not  only  fatten  an  animal  more  speed- 
ily, but  will  al90  save  a  large  tulk  of  other  kinds 
of  food. 

*  Since  12  Ibfl.  of  Btareli  eonUIn  about  5  lbs.  of  carbon. 

t  The  diy  flour  being  supposed  to  contain  16  per  cent,  of  dry 

gtaten,  (a  large  proportion,)  on  whinh  supposition  all  the  above 

'    '    '     I  axe  made. 


HARVESTIHG  GBAIV. 

It  would  seem  to  be  almost  superfluous  at  .this 
late  day,  to  urge  upon  our  farmers  the  import- 
ance of  cutting  gram  before  it  becomes  fully  ripe; 
vet  notwithstanding  the  numerous  articles  which 
have  been  written  and  published  on  this  subject, 
and  the  very  decided  convictions  expressed  by  the 
most  judicious  millers  and  grain  dealers  In  favor 
of  early  harvesting— especially  where  the  grain  is 
intended  for  bread-making  or  flouring — there  are 
many  who  still  adhere  to  the  old  practice,  and 
will  by  no  means  allow  their  crops  to  be  harvest- 
ed, till  the  grain  is  fully  ripe.  Prejudice  is  a  ty- 
rannical master,  and  no  class  of  the  community 
appear  to  be  more  fully  under  its  control  than 
our  agricultural  class.  In  New  York,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  the  wheat  growing  States,  the  practice  of 
cutting  this  grain  Defore  it  is  dead  ripe  prevails 
universally.  The  exact  time  when  it  should  be 
harvested,  is  now,  with  the  grain-producing  part 
of  the  community,  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  or 
speculation;  all  being  fully  convinced  that  the 
right  period  is  indicated  bv  that  change  which 
the  grain  experiences  when  passing  from  its 
milky  state  to  that  of  complete  haraness,  and 
when  the  kernels,  without  being  ^^ sticky ^^^  are  yet 
sufficiently  hard  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb  and  finger.  The  &rina  or  the  grain  being 
perfected,  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  it  fit  for 
flouring  is  the  hardening  of  the  mass ;  and  this, 
it  is  fully  established,  may  be  as  well  perfected 
afler  the  straw  has  been  cut  as  before.  Beside, 
grain  that  is  allowed  to  stand  till  it  is  fully  or 
dead  ripe,  makes  darker  flour,  and  is  not  so 
heavy ;  it  scatters  in  harvesting,  and  does  not 
command  so  high  a  price  in  our  markets  or  so 
ready  a  sale.  The  straw  of  grain,  when  it  is  cut 
before  the  period  of  perfect  maturity,  is  also  much 
more  valuable ;  it  possesses  a  degree  of  succulence 
and  saccharine  sweetness  which  renders  it  a  good 
food  for  stock  ;  a  use  to  which  the  straw  that  has 
stood  in  the  fields  till  it  has  become  dead  or  per- 
fectly matured  can  never  be  applied. 

I  have  out  oats  when  the  straw  was  just  turn- 
ing from  its  green  to  its  golden  hue,  and  have 
found  the  gramas  plumpttud  full,  and  far  bright- 
er in  color  than  that  which  had  stood  in  the  field 
till  ripe.  The  straw  of  oats,  when  harvested  early, 
and  properly  cured,  is  nearly  as  valuable  for  cat- 


tle feeding  as  the  best  clover  hay ;  and  when 
chaffed  and  mixed  with  chopped  roets  or  meal,  it 
makes  a  feed  eagerly  partaken  of  by  stock  of  eve- 
ry description. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 


JOHATHAV  SLOW; 

OR,    FAITH,   HOPS   AND   CHARITY. 

BT  LXWI8  DiLA. 

An  angler  great  was  Jonathan  Slow  ; 
There  was  not  a  stream  he  did  not  know, 
Nor  the  slightest  nook  where  a  fish  could  go 

In  a  shady  spot  to  hide. 
He  had  such  a  knack  of  hooking  a  worm, 
The  fish  that  saw  Its  eloquent  squirm, 
Had  a  chance  to  swim  a  definite  term ! 

But  tufice  the  chance  to  be  fk-led. 

Good  Inok  had  made  of  Jonathan  Slow 

A  man  of  (kith  ;  to  fish  he  would  go, 

If  the  wind  blew  high,  or  the  wind  blew  low ; 

No  matter  for  rain  or  shine; 
He  would  hie  away  to  the  qatct  brook. 
And  under  a  tree  in  some  shady  nook, 
With  a  smiling  fhoe  and  a  saintly  look, 

Would  trust  to  his  hook  and  line. 

'Twas  a  sultry  day,  and  the  skies  did  lower  { 
First  a  gleam  of  sun,  then  a  soaking  shower , 
And  Jonathan  fished  hour  after  hour, 

Not  caring  for  heat  or  rain. 
The  water  poured  firom  his  reeking  dothea, 
Musquitoes  had  bitten  his  eyes  and  nose, 
And  this  was  all,  for  excepting  those 

He  had  waited  for  bitM  in  vain. 

I  always  had /at'lA,  said  Jonathan  Slow, 
And  X  still  have  Aope,  for  the  piuus  know 
That  both  together  the  pair  must  go, 

To  make  us  exactly  right. 
T  am  thankful,  then,  that  those  gifts  are  mine  ; 
I  will  teach  to  others  the  truth  divine  -, 
**Precept  upon  precept,' /tne  upon  fine** — 

Ah  !  bless  me  !  there's  such  a  bite  ! 

'Twos  a  bite  Indeed  ;  fur  a  trout  near  by 
II. ul  looked  on  the  worm  with  a  wlKtfuI  eye. 
Not  dreaming  that  it  was  a  "gilded  Uc," 

On  account  of  the  hook  within. 
And  hearing  then  the  man  with  the  pole 
Thus  quoting  Scripture,  he  thought,  poor  soul, 
He'd  take  the  proffered  worm  in  his  Jowl, 

And  a  savory  mMvel  win. 

He  bit,  and  lo !  the  hook  In  hin  gill 
But  showed  that  fishes,  like  mortal,  will 
Find  oft  in  a  "sugar  coated  pill," 

With  a  text  of  Scripture  given, 
A  dose  that  they  had  no  desire  to  take  -, 
A  point  they  did  not  Intend  to  make ', 
A  line  they  struggle  in  vain  to  break ) 

A  heart  by  error  riven. 

Butienough  for  us  that  the  fish  was  caught, 
For  Jonathan  started  as  quick  as  thought. 
And  on  to  the  bank  a  trout  he  brought 

That  weighed  six  pounds  or  more. 
And  thinking  now,  as  *(was  almost  night, 
Ue  would  not  wait  for  another  bite, ' 
He  started  home,  as  well  he  might, 

The  trout  with  prMe  he  bore. 

He  said  to  himself,  I*m  soaked  with  rain, 
But  Faith  and  Hope  did  my  heart  sustain, 
Blessed  as  I  was  by  these  sisters  twain, 

ThlB  noble  prlM  I  see  j 
Thcr«*s  a  widow  on  my  homeward  way, 
She  shall  have  the  fish,  without  price  or  pay, 
And  I  shall  have  practiced  then,  to  day. 

Faith  J  Hope  and  Charity. 
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UOEAL. 

We  are  anglers  all,  on  the  ahorci  of  fate, 
And  though  often  times  we  may  loee  our  hait, 
We  most  try  it  again,  and  calmly  wait, 

Nor  be  fHghtened  off  by  showers. 
We  may  get  onr  fish  by  the  morning  light  *, 
We  may  toil  in  Tain  tiU  the  shades  of  night ; 
We  may  oft  get  M<— then  we  may  get  a  bite— 

And  the  best  of  luck  be  oars. 

There  are  many  streams  where  flsh  are  caught } 
The  streams  of  trade,  and  the  streams  of  thought  *, 
Wherever  the  mind  or  hand  has  wrought, 

'Neath  the  light  and  smiles  of  heaven. 
Let  us  not  forget,  as  our  lines  we  throw. 
The  Faith  and  Hope  of  Jonathan  Slow, 
And  may  part  of  onr  treasures  hare  below 

To  the  widowed  ones  be  given. 

Portland  Jrgua* 


PROPER  USE  OF  EXERCISE. 

Those  who  are  able  can  scaroely  take  too  much 
exercise  of  any  kind,  so  that  it  is  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  fatigue.  Walking,  riding,  rowine, 
fencing,  and  various  games,  as  fives,  tennis,  rack- 
ets, &c.,  are  all  to  be  recommended  to  those  who 
are  able  to  enjoy  them.  Horse  exercise  is  partic- 
ularly beneficial  when  it  can  be  borne,  part- 
ly from  the  exhilarating  effect  of  rapid  mo- 
tion on  the  spirits,  but  principally  by  the  com- 
plete exoygenation  of  the  blood  it  leads  to,  hj  the 
gentle  exercise  of  voluntary  inspiration  it  udu- 
oee. 

Reading  aloud  and  singing,  when  not  carried  to 
excess,  are  most  beneficial  exercises,  and  can  be 
practised  by  the  most  infirm.  They  tend  to  pro- 
duce deep  inspiration,  equal  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  and  give  free  access  of  air  to  the  smaller 
dividions  of  the  air  passages,  thereby  decarbonis- 
ing the  blood  more  rapidly.  The  lungs,  dia 
phragm,  and  walls  of  the  chest,  are  gently  but 
ircely  exercised,  and  the  air  tubes  are  Treed  from 
obstruction.  Like  all  other  organs,  those  of  reepi 
ration  acquire  power  by  exercise,  and  that  which 
at  first  produces  breathlessness  is  soon  performed 
almost  unconsciously,  and  without  fatigue.  In 
all  these  cases  and  in  all  grmnastie  exercises,  care 
must  taken  not  to  hurry  the  circulation  so  as  to 
produce  either  breathlessness  or  muscular  fatigue 
— Spencer  Wells  on  OotU, 


Mules  vs.  Hobses. — ^The  following  estimate  in 
the  difference  of  expense  of  keeping  Mules  and 
Horses,  is  made  by  Th^  Southern  Planter,  which 
from  our  acquaintance  with  these  animals,  we  can 
endorse : 

Ten  horses  will  eensome  each  IS  bbls.  of  com  per  anniun, 
say  for  twenty  years,  which  is  equal  to  2,400  bbls., 
worth  on  an  average,  $2,60  per  barrel, $6,000 

Shoeing  ten  horses  wUl  cost  $90  per  annom,  ($3  each,  or 
more,  which  we  have  to  pay,)  say  for  twenty  years, ....      600 

Cost  of  feeding  on  com  and  shoeing  ten  horses  for  twenty 
years, $6,600 

Ten  mules  will  consume  eadi  6  bbls.  of  aim  per  aaniun, 
say  for  twenty  years,  which  is  equal  to  1,200  bbls., 
worth  on  an  average,  $8,60  per  barret-Hio  expenae  of 
shoeing $8,000 

Amount  saved  in  twenty  years  by  mules $3,600 

According  to  this  estimate  we  save  $3,600  in 
twenty  years,  or  about  $200  per  annum,  by  hav- 
ing mules  instead  of  horses;  and  then  the  mules 
are  much  longer-lived  and  less  liable  to  disease. 


For  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 

AGEICULTVEAL  FAIBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^As  the  season  is  approaching 
when  '< Fairs*'  will  attract  and  take  up  the  time 
and  attention  of  farmers,  a  few  words  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Having  been  personally  interested 
in  agricultural  fairs  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
I  can  speak  with  some  knowledge  and  confidence 
in  regard  to  their  management  and  benefits. 
These  institutions  have  probacy  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  done  as  much  or  more  to 
sustain  and  bring  about  a  renovation  in  agricultu- 
ral improvements  as  any  other  institution.  Still 
a  twelve  or  fifteen  years'  practice  and  experience 
shows  us  that  there  is  a  great  need  of  retbrm  in 
their  management.  The  general  plan  of  giving 
out  and  awarding  premiums  has  become  so  dull, 
and  monotonous,  that  the  whole  proceedings  have 
come  to  be  a  complete  ^'stereotyped"  a&ir,  so 
that  anything  like  variety  is  out  of  the  question. 
For  instance,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  or 
learned  in  giving  out  large  premiums  for  heavy, 
fat  animals,  or  krgo  and  heavy  field  crops,  because 
this  was  found  out  and  known  years  ago. 

And  yet  it  may  be  a  diflScult  matter  to  mark 
out  a  path  to  travel  in,  in  this  business.  We 
think  that  the  premiums  on  fiurms  might  be  so 
awarded  that  a  r&d  benefit  might  come  out  of  it. 
For  instance,  instead  of  giving  the  premiums  to 
the  best  cultivated  farm,  as  is  usual, let  the  award 
be  made  to  the  farm  that  shall  show  the  greatest 
improvement,  say  in  three  or  five  years  in  succes- 
sion. Of  course  taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  labor  laid  out,  the  number  of  acres 
cultivated,  the  situation  of  the  farm,  from  mar- 
kets &c.,  and  the  amount  of  means  which  the  far- 
mer has  to  do  with.  In  this  way,  where  the  im- 
provment  were  to  run  from  three  to  five  years, 
the  fisirmer  of  moderate  means  might  stand  as 
good  a  chance  for  the  premiums  as  the  more 
wealthy  one.  That  is  tcf  say  the  award  in  that 
case  would  depend  more  on  skill  and  management 
than  on  money  and  means,  although  both  should 
be  combined  together  to  ensure  succees.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  importance  as  the  managing  and 
arran^ng  of  awards  of  premiums  so  that  all  will 
be  satisfied,  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  we  can  on- 
ly give  an  outline  on  one  or  two  points. 

EvetT  society  must  know  or  learn  for  them- 
selves about  what  management  is  wanted  in  their 
locality  to  suit  or  ensure  success.  Our  experience 
in  this  business  has  shown  us  a  ^reat  variety  of 
men  and  minds  to  suit  in  connexion  with  agricul- 
tural fairs.  And  when  the  great  law  of  ^'seir* 
stands  out  so  prominent  it  is  a  matter  next  to  im- 
possible to  suit  all.  For  instance  we  have  known 
a  farmer  to  get  disaffected  on  the  award  of  a  pre- 
mium of  a  tew  dollars  on  an  animal,  and  with 
this  feeling  not  to  come  near  the  society  again  for 
years.  And  if  he  ever  did  come  back  again,  he 
probably  came  more  to  grumble  and  find  fault, 
than  for  any  good  purpose.  There  was  a  class  of 
farmers  too,  who  would  go  to  the  "fair"  and  pay 
their  dollar,  provided  they  have  anything  to  show 
for  a  premium,  and  that  was  the  last  of  it  with 
them.  There  was  another  class  of  farmers  who 
might  nay  their  dollar  if  called  upon,  and  thus 
avoided  the  responsibility  as  they  were  never  known 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  society,  or  take  any 
special  interest  in  its  welfare,  whatever.    There 
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was  still  a  Terv  Bmall  class  of  working  farmers 
left  who  made  it  a  point  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  society  in  all  cases  and  to  do  so  oat  of  princi- 
ple, and  not  from  more  motives  of  **self.''  On 
this  class  of  men  did  the  societj  always  have  to 
depend  for  its  efliicacy  in  carrying  out  the  work 
necessary  to  be  done,  to  make  the  **Fair"  sue- 
oessfal.  But  now,  since  <*A^caltaral  Fairs" 
have  become  so  popular,  there  is  not  that  difficul- 
ty existing  to  such  an  jaxtent  as  there  was  a  few 
vean  ago.  Probably  there  may  be  found  ten  ef- 
ficient working  men  who  will  enter  into  this  field 
ofkbor,  where  there  could  be  one  found  ten  or 
twelve  years  aeo.  Still  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
large  part  of  the  work  for  these  institutions  has 
got  to  be  done  by  a  few  energetic  working  men. 
It  will  be  next  to  imposaible  to  have  these  institu- 
tions so  managed  but  that  there  will  be  some 
grnmblers  left.  And  yet  there  may  be  such  man- 
agement carried  out  as  to  live  down  all  opposition, 
and  finally  give  a  complete  triumph. 

Yours  truly,  L.  Duramd 

Derhy,  Ct.,  June  26, 1854. 

RsMAXKS.'— In  Middlesex  county,  and  perhaps 
in  others,  premiums  are  awarded  on  farms  strict- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 

DU£AND. 

For  the  Stw  EngUmd  Farmer, 

FABMB  EHTIES. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Yourjudicious  remarks  upon  the 
benefits  to  be  derived,  from  the  notice  of  farms  en- 
tirey  farms  viewed  by  committees  of  s^cnltural 
Societies,  instead  of  particular  crops,  (fre<|uently 
the  result  of  forced  culture,)  bnngs  to  mind  the 
advice  of  that  model  of  Massachusetts  farmers, 
TiKOTHY  PicKBRiNG,  in  his  addross  to  the  State 
Society,  in  Oct.,  1822,  when  he  was  more  than  80 
years  old.  Says  he,  spe^in^  of  the  manner  of 
giving  premiums,  <*One  pleasing  result  has  ap- 
pear^— that  by  ample  manuring  and  good  culture, 
the  usual  crons  of  the  same  plants  may  be  doubled 
and  even  trebled.  But  is  it  necessary  to  continue 
premiums  of  this  kind  ?  May  not  now  the  entire 
maimgement  of  farms  rather  claim  attention  ?  In- 
steaao(  numerous  small  premiums  disposed  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  might  they  not  be  advantage- 
ously concentrated  for  the  purpose  here  intimated 
-—the  cleanest,  most  economical,  the  most  pro- 
ductive management  of  farms?  For  it  must  be 
such  a  general  improvement  of  the  entire  farms  that 
will  constitute  the  farmer*  s  pernUment  prosperity  J** 

•  •  •  "Perhaps  it  may  not  be  difiScult  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  State  Sociefy  {the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  he  wooild  have  said  in  these  days) 
to  prescribe  some  general  primdples  and  rules  of 
proceeding,  that  may  produce  uniformitv  in  the 
reports  of  county  committees  acting  under,  their 
direction." 

There  is  so  much  simplicity,  clearness  and  wis- 
dom, in  the  instructions  of  this  venerable  man ; 
that  I  love  to  dwell  upon  tiiem.  I  delight  in  re- 
freshing my  mind  with  this  perusal.  As  your  pa- 
per has  the  reputation  of  being  eminentiy  conser- 
vative, I  thought  some  of  your  young  readers 
would  be  instructed  by  the  quotation; — ^and  I 
know  your  old  readers  will  not  oe  offended  by  it. 

/u/y3, 1854.  •. 


THE  PSOPEB  TIME  OF  GUTTIHG 
GBAIH. 

In  the  2d  volume  of  ''British  Husbandry,"  p. 
136—7,  it  is  said, — '*The  question  has  been  for 
^me  time  agitated,  r^arding  the  stato  of  ripeness 
in  which  grain  should  be  cut ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
commended, as  a  general  rule  of  practice,  to  cnt 
down  the  crops  before  the  uppermost  grains  can 
beskaken  out.  •  •  •  •  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  seems  to  be  the  most  prudent 
plan  to  have  the  grain  cut  t>efore  it  is  fully  ripe ; 
bot  in  this  a  medium  course  should  be  adopted, 
for  although  grain,  if  allowed  to  become  too  ripe, 
assumes  a  dull,  dusky  hue  in  the  sample,  yet  if 
not  ripened  enough,  shrivels  in  the  dr^g." 

In  the  ''Reports  on  Select  Farms,"  it  is  said  in 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  Scoresby  form, 
superintended  by  Mr.  0.  Howard,  that 

'*  Wheat  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
uncut  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  Experiments,  easily 
made,  will  prove  to  every  cultivator  of  it,  that 
by  permitting  it  to  stand  until  the  straw  has  lost 
its  suoculency,  he  gains  nothing  in  plumpness  or 
bulk  of  grain,  but  loses  much  in  color  and  fineness 
of  skin;  besides  which,  he  incurs  the  risk  of  shell- 
ing by  high  winds,  or  by  its  being  cut  under  the 
influence  of  a  burning  sun.  When  fully  ripened 
by  standing  in  the  shock,  no  dry  hour  should  be 
lost  in  getting  it  well  secured." 

Loudon,  the  celebrated  English  writer,  whose 
views  and  opinions  npon  all  topics  connected  with 
agriculture  are  singularly  logical  and  correct, 
says  on  this  subject  :-— 

In  harvesting  wheat,  the  best  farmers,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  agree,  that  it  ouglit 
to  be  out  before  it  beeomes  dead  ripe.  Whcu 
this  is  the  case  the  loss  is  considerable,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  stack  yard ;  and  the  grain,  ac- 
cording to  Von  Thaer,  produces  an  inferior  flour. " 

Cadxt  Di  Yaux,  the  French  author  of  a  valua- 
ble and  erudite  treatise  on  wheat,  remarks  : — 

Com  (wheat)  cut  eight  days  before  the  usual 
time,  has  the  grain  fuller,  larger,  finer  and  better 
calculated  to  reebt  the  attacks  of  the  weevil.  An 
equal  quantity  of  the  grain  thus  reaped,  with 
grain  reaped  at  maturity,  gave  more  bread,  and  of 
a  better  quality.  The  proper  time  for  reaping,  is 
when  the  grain,  on  being  pressed  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  has  a  doughy  appesrance,  like 
a  crumb  of  bread  just  hot  from  the  oven ." 

The  philosophy  of  the  usage  recommended  by  the 
writers  above  quoted,  is  not  immediately  apparent 
to  every  one.  The  question,  indeed,  has  frequent- 
ly been  asked  in  our  hearing—*"  WiU  any  valuable 
accessions  be  made  to  the  grain  if  the  wheat  pbint 
be  detached  from  the  roote  before  the  former  has 
arrived  at  maturity!"  That  is,  to  resolve  the 
query  into  a  somewhat  more  familiar  form — "Will 
the  wheat,or  other  grain,so  cut,reoeive  from  the  im- 
mature stelk,  any  assistance  in  fiUing  and  matur- 
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ing,  and  will  it,  if  cat  when  in  the  milk,  ripen 
and  be  ae  sound  and  natritiGUB  as  if  allowed  to  re- 
main tiU  full/^  ripe?" 

To  the  question  thus  demanded  we  have  no  hes^ 
itation  in  replying,  affirmatiyelj.  We  think  that 
experience  haa  plainly  demonetrated,  that  many 
important  aooeasionB  are  made  to  Indian  com 
when  the  plant  is  cut  up  and  shocked  at  a  period 
of  its  development  when  there  is  but  little  sound 
com  in  the  field  ;  in  other  words,  when  the  ears 
are  green  and  immature.  Most  of  the  southern  com 
brought  to  our  markets  is  cut  and  shocked  in  this 
manner.  This  becomes  necessary  with  the  planter 
to  enable  him  to  get  in  his  wheat  crop.  The  com 
is  cut  eafly,  placed  in  large  shocks,  oflen  on  the 
furrows  where  it  grew,  and  frequently  remains  in 
that  condition  for  months ;  yet  it  comes  to  us  hard, 
sweet  and  sound. 

We  have  seen  oats  cut  when  there  was  not  a 
ripe  or  yellow  head  in  the  field,  and  on  thresh-, 
ing,  and  comparing  the  grain  with  that  from  a 
field  adjoining,  in  which  the  oats  had  stood  till 
fully  ripe,  have  found  the  former  superior  to  the 
latter,  not  only  in  point  of  weight,  but  in  bright- 
ness also.  The  philosophy  of  this,  a  late  writer 
explains  as  follows : — 

<<  After  the  formation  of  the  ear  has  commenced 
the  berry  or  the  kemd  is  the  point  to  which  all 
the  efforts  of  nature  are  directed ;  and  this  is  con- 
tinued until  the  process  is  complete, — ^the  juices 
desiccated  and  rendered  incapable  of  absorption  ,- 
or  the  supply  of  nutritive  matter  exhausted.  As 
the  juices  become  thicker  in  consequence  of  the 
non-supply  of  sap  from  the  root  of  the  plant,  the 
deposition  becomes  more  active  and  rapid  in  the 
grain,  so  long  as  it  moves  at  all,  or  till  the  kernel 
is  filled ;  which  will  in  part  account  for  the  fiict 
that  grain  severed  from'  the  root,  after  the  proper 
supply  of  nutriment  for  the  kernel  has  been  elabo-^ 
rated  in  the  stalk,  ripens  so  much  quicker  than  it 
would  if  left  attached  to  the  root." 

There  is  another  very  important  advantage  se- 
cured by  cutting  grain  before  it  becomes  ''dead 
ripe. ' '  Most  farmers  find  the  straw  of  their  cereal 
crops,  of  value  as  fodder  for  stock ;  and  this,  when 
cut  green,  is  much  more  nutritious  than  if  left  un- 
til all  its  nutritive  juices  are  exhausted,  and  the 
fibre  rendered  hard  by  bopoming  mature  in  the 
field. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  good  cultivators,  that 
wheat  intended  for  seed,  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen  a  little  more  than  that  intended  for  grinding. 


^p  The  onW  brother  of  Henry  Clay  was  a  cab- 
inet-maker ;  Vy  ebeter,  the  giant  of  statesmen,  and 
.the  ornament  of  his  country,  had  a  brother-in- 
law  who  never  learned  to  read  until  after  com- 
pleting the  period  of  three-soore-and-ten,  and  a 
majority  of  the  first  statesmen  of  the  present  time 
are  the  energetic  and  ambitious  sons  of  <*poor 
but  honest  parents." — Woihmgt^n  U/Uan, 


HATIOHAL  CATTLE  FHOW 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATK8  AGRICULTUJIAL  BOCISTY. 
[CIRCULAK.] 

Springfitldy  OAto,  Afay  1, 1854. 

Dbab  Sir,— -The  25th,  26th  and  27th  days  of 
October  next  have  been  fixed  by  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  for  holding  its  first  Cattue 
GoMTBfTioir,  in  the  City  of  Springfield,  Clark 
county,  Ohio.  ^ 

Six  thoos^nd  dollars  will  be  distributed  in  pre- 
miums for  the  best  stock  of  the  various  breecu  of 
Cattle  subject  to  competition  without  territorial 
limit. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society  have  been  careful  to  select  a 
time  that  will  not,  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  con- 
flict with  any  of  the  State  Fairs  or  other  meetinge 
of  general  interest;  and  after  due  deliberation 
have  selected  this  place  as  the  most  eligible  for 
holding  the  Cattle  Fair.  Springfield  is  centrally 
located  as  r^ards  the  cattle  region;  it  is  most  con- 
venient of  access  by  railroad  from  almost  every 
poinl  of  the  compass.  The  means  for  acommo- 
dating,  at  very  moderate  charges,  a  Urge  number 
of  persons,  are  ample.  Private  houses  will  be 
opened  for  the  reception  of  guests.  There  are  also 
eighteen  cities  and  towns  within  reach  by  an 
bourns  ride  on  the  railroads,  on  which  extra  trains 
will  be  placed  to  accommodate  such  as  wish  to  go 
elsewhere  for  lodgings. 

About  twenty  acres  of  ground  have  been  enclosed , 
and  more  than  three  hundred  stalls  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  shelter  of  cattle  daring  the  conven- 
tion. 

It  is  expected  that  very  liberal  arrangements 
will  be  made  by  all  the  railroad  companies,  both 
for  the  transportation  of  cattle  and  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  to  and  from  the  Fair. 

We  respectmlly  solicit  vour  attendance  on  the 
occasion,  and  that  you  wiA  furnish  us  with  such 
aid  as  you  may  feel  disposed  in  making  known 
the  objects,  time,  and  place  of  the  Convention  ; 
and  if  ^jou  have  improved  stock  of  cattle,  of  any 
description,  we  cordially  invito  you  to  enter  them 
for  competition. 

A  list  of  premiums  and  copy  of  regulations 
will  shortly  be  published.  • 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 


r 


CHEESE  AS  A  DI9ESTES. 

As  a  digester,  as  some  not  appropriately  call  it, 
cheese—that  which  is  decayeu  ana  mouldy  being 
preferred  by  connoisseurs — is  often  eaten  after  din- 
ner. The  action  which  experience  seems  to  have 
proved  it  to  possess,  in  aiding  the  digestion  of  what 
has  previouslv  been  eaten,  is  both  curious  and  in- 
terevfcing,  and  has  had  some  light  thrown  upon  it 
bjr  recent  chemical  research.  When  the  curd  of 
milk  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state,  for  a 
few  davs,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  it  begins 
gradually  to  decay,  to  emit  a  disagreeaUe  odor, 
and  to  ferment.  When  in  this  state,  it  possesses 
the  proper^,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  inducing 
a  species  of  chemical  change  and  fennentation  in 
other  moist  substances  with  which  it  ismixed,or  is 
brought  into  contact.  It  acts  after  the  same  man- 
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Der  as  sour  leaven  does  when  mixed  with  sweet 
dough. 

Now,  old  and  partially  decayed  cheese  acts  in  a 
similar  way  when  introdaced  into  the  stomach.  It 
causes  chemical  changes  gradually  to  commence, 
among  the  particles  of  the  food  which  has  pre- 
viously ))een  eaten,  and  thus  facilitates  the  disHo- 
lation  which  necesearily  precedes  digestion.  It  is 
only  some  kinds  of  cheese,  however,  which  will 
effect  this  purpose.  Those  are  ^nerally  considered 
the  hest  in  which  some  kind  of  cheese  mould  has 
established  itself.  Heoce  the  mere  eating  of  a 
morsel  of  cheese  after  dinner  does  not  necessarily 
promote  digi^etion.  If  too  new  or  of  improper 
quality,  it  will  only  add  to  the  quantity  of  food 
with  which  the  stomach  is  already  overloaded,  and 
will  have  to  await  its  turn  for  digestion  bv  the  or- 
dinary process.^—  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 


For  the  New  EngUmd  Fwrmvr 

CHAPTER  OH  HUSBAHBBT. 

NUMBER  I. 

Mb.  EniTOB : — ^Will  you  indulge  me  with  a  few 
hints  to  the  live  *4ords  of  creation." 

Ist.  Every  farmer  should  practice  the  art  of 
mechanics  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  he  can  lav  a 
shingle^  build  a  pig-pen,  meud  a  harness  or  nis 
farming  tools ;  keeping  all  these  things  in  order, 
so  that  rainy  days  in  summer,  and  snowy  days  in 
winter,  are  occupied  in  these  odd  and  end  jobs 
which  dfieiw  a  little  on  his  genius. 

2nd.  Take  a  small  corner  of  a  buildine,  which 
can  always  be  spared — with  his  bench  and  all  the 
neceasary  tools  to  do  this  work,  and  thus  he  saves 
many  dollars  every  year  without  the  vexation  of 
hearmg  repeatedly — **0,  you  shall  have  it  to-mor- 
row and  no  mistake." 

2d.  Have  one  place  for  your  tools,  and  no  neg- 
lect in  placing  them.  Polish  your  shovels,  forl^, 
scythes  and  noes  when  you  hang  them  up.  Rust 
oorrupts  and  weakens.  Did  jrou  never  see  a  plow 
that  had  taken  its  choorless  winter  quarters  in  the 
frozen  furrow,  waiting  for  a  spring  thaiv?  and 
the  "bran-new"  scythe  left  to  dangle  inthe  crotch 
of  the  old  farm  tree  year  iiCter  year?  not  unusual 
sights  these.  Drive  pins,  to  hang  your  yokes  up- 
on,nail  strips  of  board  from  joist  to  joist  to  hang  the 
chains  upon — make  a  rack  over  head  for  your 
pitchforks,  rakes,  turning-sticks,  &c. 

4th.  The  barn-cellar  is  the  biank,  and  the  best 
outlay  of  capital, — ^never  return  home  with  an 
empty  cart,  the  return  cargo  will  enrich  your 
farm  when  placed  in  the  barn  cellar.  One  load 
of  such  manure,  well  mixed  in  the  cellar,  is  worth 
two  load  <  uf  out  door,  evaporated  manure,  it  being 
saturated  with  unne,and  very  strong. 

6th  .Plow  deep,  regardless  of  the  *  *  yellow  dirt, 
(which  was  formerly  the  caution  to  tne  boys)  and 
the  roots  will  deepen  in  the  soil,  and  derive  a  ben- 
efit much  greater,  than  if  straggling  near  the  sur- 
face, will  be  better  protected  against  drought,  and 
the  soil  less  liable  to  be  blown  away,  as  much  of 
it  is,  by  drying,  blasts. 

7th.  Use  the  long  spade  in  your  vegetable  gar- 
den. Tap  roots  are  never  timid  about  driving 
deep. 

8th.  Hay  is  your  staple  commodity,  make  it  in 
the  most  compact  manner  possible.  All  the 
aroma  that  sweetens  the  air,  is  so  much  loss  to  the 
value  of  the  hay.    To  mow,  spread,  and  let  it  lie 


and  take  one  night's  dew,  and  prepare  to  get  it  in 
the  next  day  without  having  been  cocked  up,  is  a 
ppsitive  loss,  of  nearly  a  quarter  part  of  its  value. 

9th.  Grain  should  be  harvested  as  soon  as  the 
straw  has  beeun  to  deaden  and  the  berry  has 
passed  the  milk.  Oats  and  barley  straw  will  be 
the  better  for  fodder,  and  wheat  or  rye  straw  loses 
nothing — beside,  you  scatter  no  grain  in  gather- 
ing. 

Air.  Editor,  my  subject  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. Should  it  meet  your  approval,  I  shall 
appear  to  you  again.         lours  truly,        u.  r. 

Brooklyn,  Jvne  24, 1854, 

Remarks. — Excellent  advice,  the  whole  of  it. 
How  any  farmer  can  get  along  without  a  bench  and 
a  few  tools,  we  cannot  imagine. 

In  tills  age  of  progress  and  improvement,  when 
&rmAs  visit  and  criticize  the  operations  of  each 
other  so  much — when  lino  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept  are  so  constantly  given  in  addresses, 
lectures,  and  agricultural  papers,  upon  neatness 
and  order  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  fully 
one-half  of  all  engaged  in  the  art,  lose  the  inter- 
est of  some  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  annually 
in  the  neglect  ofth/dr  tools. 


BUOAE  IN  THS  LIYIHO  AJTIKAL. 

One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  our  day,  says 
a  IVenoh  paper,  is  that  made  by  Claude  Bernard, 
of  the  constant  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  of 
animals.  Feed  an  animal  how  you  will — with 
food  containing  saccharine  matters,  and  with  food 
containing  no  trace  of  them,  you  will  always  find 
the  animal  has,  from  tlie  blood,  formed  sugar  for 
itself.  This  sugar  which  is  secreted  by  the  liver, 
is,  like  all  secretions,  under  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system ;  you  have  only  to  <  ut  what  are 
called  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  in  a  few 
hours  all  the  sugar  vanishes.  The  amount  of  su- 
^r  thus  formed  in  everr  healthy  animal,  may  be 
increased  by  certain  influences,  and  then  it  gives 
rise  to,  or  is  the  indication  of  various  diseases. 
[n  one  disease  the  quantity  is  so  great,  that  M. 
Thenard  extracted  fifteen  killogrammes  of  sugar — 
something  like  thirty  pounds — from  the  secretion 
of  one  patient;  real  sugar,  too,  and  of  irre- 
proachable taste,  according  to  'Boussingault,  who 
tasted  it.  But  now  attend  to  this ;  what  nature 
does  in  disease,  man  c^tn  do  in  the  terrible  theatre 
of  ex{)eriment.  Claude  Bernard  has  proved  that 
there  is  a  ver^  small  region  of  the  spinal  column 
— by  anitlomists  styled  medulla  oblongata — the 
wounding  of  which — ^between  the  urigm  of  the 
pneumogastric  ana  aco-astic  nerves — provokes  this 
increased  secretion  of  sugar,  and  if,  with  a  sharp 
instrument  you  wound  a  ddg  or  rabbit,  in  this 
place,  you  will  find  that,  in  a  little  while,  sugar 
has  accumulated  to  an  immense  extent  in  the 
blood  sind  other  liquids. 


Gravelung  Walks. — Ilow  few  graveUed  walks 
do  we  find  on  which  a  lady  with  a  thin  shoe  .can 
walk.  The  gravel  is  loose  and  coarse  and  gives 
at  the  pressure  of  the  foot.  If  those  who  are 
putting  on  gravel  would  mix  one-twellth  of  VFa- 
ter  lime,  and  wet  it  up  as  for  murtar,  loosen  the 
dirt  slightly  in  the  walk,  and  then  spread  on  the 
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mixture  about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  round  it 
in  the  centre,  beat  it  lightly  with  the  hack  of  the 
Bpade,  and  then  IcaTC  it  for  two  days  without 
stepping  on  it,  they  would  find  a  walk  firm  and 
solid  to  the  foot  and  pleasant  to  walk  upon. — Ohio 
Farmer, 

For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

OUAKO. 

Some  months  since,  while  absent  from  home,  a 
clergyman  in  Massachusetts  wrote  me  a  yery 
pleasant  letter  of  inquii^  on  the  subject  of  guano, 
Its  uses  and  effects,  offering  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
an  upright  man,  to  compensate  me  for  the  time 
and  trouble  of  answering  him  at  length.  Upon 
returning  home  after  an  absence  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  weeks,  I  found  so  large  a  number  of  letters 
on  various  subjects  awaiting  my  attention,  timt  I 
could  not  answer  them  all  without  considerable 
delay.  The  one  particularly  referred  to,  got  mis- 
laid, and  I  haye  neyer  since  been  able  to  find  it. 
As  the  gentleman  was  a  stranger  to  me,  I  haye 
forgotten  his  name,  and  the  town  in  which  he  re- 
sides, and  cannot  therefore  answer  him,  as  I  should 
have  done  before'  this  time,  had  not  liis  letter 
been  lost. 

Perhaps  he  is  a  reader  of  the  N.  E,  Tanner. 
If  so,  should  the  editor  of  the  Farmer^  who,  with 
the  publishers,  has  oyer  boen  yery  obliging,  allow 
me  to  answer  his  inquiries  as  well  as  I  can  through 
that  paper,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  my  un- 
knovm  Friend  receives  it. 

In  the  first  place  I  will  say  that  I  haye  proyed 
guano  insufficient  as  a  manure,  upon  some  soils, 
to  mature  any  fair  crop  of  seed-bearing  plants.  I 
have  tried  several  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  this  beyond  question,  as  1  have  also 
with  preparations  of  superphosphate  of  lime. 
>Vhcre  the  soil  contains  little  or  no  carbonaceous 
matter,  or  little  or  none  in  such  a  state  as 
to  be  immediately  taken  up  by  ^rowing  plants^ 
these  plants  may  produce  the  blaae,  or  even  the 
car,  but  not  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

I  planted  a  piece  of  ground  for  experiment, 
where  all  other  circumstances  would  bo  fair  for 
the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  except  the  manure 
supplied.  There  was  but  little  old  vegetable  mat- 
ter m  the  soil.  I  manured  it  ffenerously  with  the 
improved  superphosphate  of  Time.  It  came  up 
well,  and  in  color  and  appearance  was  very  beau- 
tiful. As  soon  as  it  came  to  caring,  the  evidence 
of  a  failure  became  distinut.  Not  an  ear  of  it 
filled  out ;  and  it  did  not  produce  equal  to  five 
bushels  per  acre.  I  tried  another  piece  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  guano  and  super- 
phospate,  and  the  product  of  seed  was  but  a  bttle 
better.  Guano  alone  was  still  a  little  better,, 
when  applied  in  equally  sufficient  quantity. 

Upon  a  piece  of  ^und  whore  I  planted  com 
for  fodder,  I  applied  a  liffht  dressing  of  stable 
manure,  sjpread  and  plowed  in.  I  sowed  the  corn 
in  drills,  in  most  or  which  was  superphosphate 
or  guano.  To  prove  the  value  of  the  superphos- 
phate for  such  a  purpose  I  left  some  or  it  vrith 
none  in  the  drills.  With  a  growth  of  ten  weeks 
duration,  I  cut  up  the  corn  from  an  equal  surface 
of  the  ground  where  the  superphosphate  was  ap- 
plied and  whore  there  was  none,  and  found  the 
weight  of  that  where  the  superphosphate  was  ap- 
plied to  be  equal  to  thirteen  and  a  half  times 


the  weight  of  the  other.  The  effect  oPguano,  for 
that  purpose,  and  on  that  piece  of  ground,  was 
somewhat  less.  It  proved,  however,  very  satis- 
factory and  valuable. 

It  i^,  in  my  mind,  settled  beyond  a  question, 
that  for  the  production  of  the  mere  blade,  or  stalk, 
these  manures  are  very  valuable.  But  where  seed 
is  to  be  produced,  there  is  requisite  a  large  amount 
also  of  carbonaceous  food  for  the  plant  in  the 
soil. 

In  Rowing  Indian  com,  after  supplying  the 
soil  with  vegetable  or  carbonaceous  matter,  f  have 
found  the  best  effect  from  guano  applied  in  the 
hill,  at  the  rate  of  from  6ne  to  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre.  After  scattering  it  in  the  hill, 
it  should  be  covered  from  one  to  two  inches  deep, 
according  to  the  quantity  used,  and  the  state  of 
the  ground.  A  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of 
guano  and  superphosphate  I  haye  found  better 
than  clear  guano. 

For  com,  potatoes,  carrots, tomatoes,  celery  and 
onions,  I  have  found  guano  very  valuable.  These 
all  require  a  large  supply  of  ammonia,  I  tbink. 
It  is  especially  so  witn  tomatoes,  celery,  carrots 
and  onions. 

Cabbages  and  turnips  haye  an  ayereion  to  large 
quantities  of  ammonia.  It  spoils  the  roots,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  only  of  guano  can  be  used 
upon  them  with  safety.  Superphosphate  is  very 
valuable  for  cabbages,  turnips  and  beets. 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  guano,  I  have  no  doubt 
are,  together,  of  great  value  for  wheat. 

«<Is  guano  a  lasting  manure  V  For  some  pur- 
poses guano  will  prove  a  lasting  manure.  For 
onion-fields,  it  must,  I  think,  prove  a  lasting  man- 
ure. The  onion,  while  it  requires  much  ammonia 
in  the  soil,  in  order  to  its  nowth,  takes  much  al- 
so from  the  atmosphere  and  the  rains.  When  the 
bulb  becomes  mature,  it  appears  to  shed  its  long 
fibrous  roots,  and  with  them,  a  very  heavy  charge 
of  ammonia,  into  the  soil.  For  this  reason,doubt- 
lesB,  it  has  long  been  observed  that  they  do  better 
after  years  of  culture  upon  the  same  soil.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  I  presume,  that  hog-manure,  ani- 
mal substances,  &c.,  have  so  beneficial  an  effect 
upon  onions.  Peruviaili  guano  must,  I  thinoj  'i|i 
such  a  purpose,  prove  a  lasting  manure. 

For  com,  potatoes,  wheat,  &c.,  its  action  must 
necessarily  be  different.  The  action  of  ammonia 
is  as  powerful  as  to  cut  the  surface  of  glass.  I 
am  very  sure  that  it  decomposes  the  most  solid 
feldsj^r,  and  remains  in  combination  with  its 
alumina.  Active  in  the  soil,  it  produces,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  more  powerful  growth  of  plants. 
The  alkalies  of  the  guano  hasten  the  decomposi- 
tion of  whatever  old  vegetable  matter  there  is  in 
the  soil,  which  by  the  increased  growth  of  the 
crop  hastens  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Ck>nse- 
quently  a  liberal  and  continued  application  of 
guano  alone  would  in  a  short  time  reduce  most 
of  our  soils  to  an  unproducing  state. 

Guano  is  a  very  valuable  manure ;  but  it  may 
be  so  used  as  to  produce  the  worst  of  consequen- 
ces ;  even  to  render  soils  barren  and  worthless. 

If  it  is  to  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  old 
mowing  fields,  it  will  cause  them  to  become  bar- 
ren in  a  few  years,  unless  it  is  composted  with 
much  old  vegetable  matter,  in  the  form  of  mead- 
ow muck,  decomposed  sawdust,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  If  I  used  fuano  alone  as  a  top  drobsing 
for  mowing,  I  should  fed  the  necessity  of  follow- 
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iiig  the  next  year  with  a  liberal  dreaung  of  old 
vegetable  manures,  with  perhaps  lime  and  salt,  or 
with  wood  ashes  instead  of  lime. 

I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  guano  ia  a  very  valu- 
able manure,  but  every  intelligent  clergyman  cer- 
tainly knows  that  the  richest  and  best  gifts  and 
mercies  are  liable  to  be  tamed  into  something 
else  than  blessings,  by  erroneous  use  and  applicar 
tion. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  importance  of 
guano  08  a  top  dressing  in  orchards,  where  no 
crop  but  the  fruit  crop  is  to  be  taken  off,  or  its 
use  in  waste  lands,  should  engage  the  attention  of 
cultivators  before  long. 

I  expect  that  thousands  will  misapply ,  and  then 
ultogether  condemn  the  use  of  guano,  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  &c.  But  if  we  can  but  under- 
stand how  to  use  those  things  which  are  within 
our  reach,  it  vnll  be  well  for  us. 

Mason,  N,  H.  A.  G.  Coiongs. 

For  the  N9W  England  Farmer. 

L  PERTIUZES,  ALMOST  EOTAL  TO 
OUAHO. 

By  the  politeness  of  a  friend,  I  yesterday  called 
on  R.  S.  Fay,  Esq.  ,  of  Lynn,  at  his  romantic  resi- 
dence, on  the  western  borders  of  Salem.  Here, 
in  the  centre  of  a  tract  of /our  hundred  acres,  on 
the  verge  of  a  beautiful  lake  of  sixty  acres,  on  a 
soil  as  rough  and  romantic  as  any  other  to  be 
found,  Mr.  F.  passes  his  time,  experimenting  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  Fat  has  probably  done  more  to  illustrate 
the  practability  of  growing  forest  trees  of  various 
kinds,  than  any  other  man  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts. ^  But  my  purpose,  in  taking  pen  in  hand,  at 
this  time,  is  to  speak  of  the  fertilizing  influences 
of  his  flock  of  sheep,  npon  the  meadows,  where  he 
onts  his  hay.  South  of  his  residence  are  twenty 
acres,  or  more,  of  mowing  land,  reclaimed  from 
an  alder  swamp,  within  the  last  dozen  years,  on 
which  is  now  growing  a  crop  of  two  tons  to  an 
acre,  on  an  average.  Several  spots  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  were  pointed  out,  vfhere  his  flock  of 
300  sheep  had  been  kept  for  several  days  together, 
not  exceeding  a  week  on  any  one  spot,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  sheep  haviog  been  there,  the 
crop  was  doubled.  Mr.  T.  showed  us  a  wire  fence, 
moveable,  costing  only  $1,50  per  rod,  that  he 
used  to  confine  his  sheep — and  said  it  would  be 
easy  to  fertilize  ten  acres  in  a  season,  by  his  flock, 
by  the  use  of  the  fenoe.  I  have  often  heard  of  the 
fertilizing  qualities  of  the  droppings  of  sheep,  but 
never  bofore  have  seen  them  so  oistinctly.and  advan- 
tagoously  illustrated. 

In  his  well  arranged  stone  stable,  I  saw  his  ap- 
paratus for  dropping  and  steaming  his  com  fodder, 
and  other  feed  given  to  his  stock.  Thas  prepared, 
the  coarsest  parts  are  readily  eaten.  In  all  the 
operations  upon  the  place,  there  is  a  marked  oom- 
bmation  of  utility  and  economy  ; — and  a  modesty 
in  speaking  of  them  worthy  of  all  commendation, 

I  nave  no  where  seen,  more  vigorous  fields  of  In- 
dian com,  than  on  of  the  eraveUv  knoUs  on  this 
fitf  m.  The  man  who  has  i£e  factu^  to  grow  snch 
crops — on  land  time  out  of  mind  Known  as  sel- 
dom good  pasture,  is  certainly  entitled  to  some 
credit . .  I  observed  larg|e  heaps  of  mud  taken  from 
his  swamps,  and  piurcels  of  bone,  oolleoted  from 
the  sianghtering  estaUishaientB  of  the  vidiiity, 


and  several  casks  of  plaster  laying  around  ; — and 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion,  that  the  healthy  aspect 
of  his  corn  fields,  had  some  connection  with  a  com- 
bination of  materials  of  this  character.  When 
properly  combined  and  judiciously  applied  to  a 
soil,  deeply  stirred  and  thoroughly  pulverized,  be 
it  never  so  forbidding,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
crop;— even  though  the  signs  of  rain  fail,  to  a 
great  extent,  as  they  have  done  for  a  fortnight 
past. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  impression  of 
the  moment,  by  way  of  remembrance  ofwhat  I 
saw ; — and  in  the  hope  that  others  will  be  equal- 
ly well  pleased  and  instructed  by  a  view  of  the 
same — as  I  feel  confident,  nothing  will  give  the 
courteous  proprietor  more  pleasure,  than  to  af- 
ford such  instruction.  *. 

July  1,  1854^ 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

THE  FARMER'S  TACT  IN  SELLING. 

Frisnd  Brown  : — ^When  your  correspondent, 
^^Agricola,"  said  ^that  ^'selling  is  one  essential 
part  of  farming,  and  that  without  a  tact  at  this, 
a  man  is  no  ftirmer  at  all,"  he  hit  a  nail  on  the 
head,  which  I  have  often  wondered  has  not  been 
hammered  at  more.  1  consider  the  aforesaid  tact 
the  one  thing  needful — with  it,  the  farmer  is  al- 
most sure  to  go  ahead  and  prosper,  without  it,  he 
is  about  as  sure  to  •fail  in  a  business  point  of  view, 
thouffh  he  have  ever  so  much  knowledge  of,  and 
love  for,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  For  most  o< 
his  surplus  produce  the  farmer  must  seek  a  mar- 
ket ;  ho  can't  alwavs  stay  at  home  and  have  the 
buyer  seek  him,  if  he  does,  he  will  make  a  poor 
business  of  it. 

The  New  England  farmer  raises  a  litde,  and 
sells  a  little,  of  many  different  things  ;  his  live 
stock  is  continually  passing  through  his  hands  ; 
in  fact,  he  has  about  as  many  bargains  to  make 
in  a  year  as  a  country  store-keeper ;  like  him,  too, 
he  is  often  called  upon  to  give  credit  and  receive  in 
payment  a  notification  that  Mr.  Butcher  A.,  or 
boarding-house  keeper  B.,  are  insolvent  and  the 
creditors  will  meet,  &o. 

For  a  young  man  of  small  capital  to  reach  in 
early  life  and  maintain  the  position  which  all 
youns  men  aspire  to,  that  of  an  independent  head 
of  a  lamily,  by  farming,  requires  a  business  capac- 
ity, besides  a  proper  knowledge  of  farming,  which 
few  possess.  This,  I  think,  is  the  true  reason  why 
so  many  young  men  quit  the  farm  for  the  counter, 
or  the  mechanic's  shop ;  not  from  any  dislike  of 
the  position,  or  work  of  a  farmer,  but  a  conscious 
inability  to  fill  the  place  with  satisfaction  and  ben- 
efit to  themselves,  xhey  see  that  the  farmers  who 
have  started  with  small  means  and  succeeded,  as 
every  young  man  vrants  to  succeed,  have  been 
men  of  sunerior  talent  and  energy,  or  have  been 
slaves  to  their  farm,  working  as  no  man  should, 
and  as  few  men  can  work.  Your  lively  asEOciate 
editor  advises,  * 'Stick  to  the  Farm,"  and  good  ad- 
vice it  is ;  perhaps  he  might  have  dealt  a  little 
more  justly  with  those  who  do  not  ''stick." 

Our  literary,  lyceom  lecturers,  also,  take  oc- 
casion to  fling  at  '^counter-jumpers"  from  the 
flurm.  All  of  not  much  avtul,  1  reckon — those  will 
continue  to  leave  the  farm  who  should,  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  others  who  should  not.  I  have  be- 
fore now  been  tempted  to  say  a  word  on  this  mat- 
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ter,  and  perhaps  the  humble  poMtion  I  take  will 

mollify  the  wrath  of  those  who  still  take  up  the 

shovel  and  the  hoe  against  the  deeerten. 

Andover,  Mass,  One  op  'em. 


THE  SOIL. 

Either  of  the  original  earths,  ao  called,  in  a 
state  of  isolation,  constitute  a  sterile  soil.  The 
productive  power  of  all  cultivated  lands  depends 
almost  exdusivelj  upon  the  relative  proportions 
in  which  the  primitive  earths  are  mixed  in  their 
composition.  It  is  to  the  almost  infinite  varietj 
of  these  proportions,  that  we  are  to  refer  the  va- 
rious descriptions  of  soil  which  are  met  with  on 
the  earth's  surface.  The  more  fertile  a  soil  is,  as 
a  general  thing,  the  less  will  be  its  specific  gravr 
tj.  Many  curious  experiments  have  been  institute 
ed  in  order  to  ascertain  accurately,  the  reliability 
of  this  as  a  criterion,  and  the  following  by  W 
RusM  are  perhaps  as  authentic  as  any  with  which 
the  public  have  as  yet  been  favored.  A  good  qual- 
itv  of  garden  mould  consists  of 

Clay 52.4 

blliciouB  Band 86.6 

Oalcftreoas  sand ,.. . .1.S 

( 'arb«>!iate  of  lime 3.0 

Organic  matter 7.8 

waH  found  to  possess  a  specific  gravity  of  2.332. 
A  good  loam  consisting  of 

Clay : n.2 

Sllicloaa  nod 42.7 

CalcareouB  sand 0.4 

Carbonate  of  Itme 2.8 

Organic  matter 8.4 

htul  a  specific  gravity  of  2.401 ;   and  a  soil  of 
poorer  quality,  consisting  of 

.Sillcious  sand M.O 

Clay 82.3 

CalcareoTu  sand. 1.2 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.2 

(>rgaiilc  matter 1.8 

had  a  specific  gravity  of  2.526. 

M.  CaAPTAL,  in  some  very  valuable  observa- 
tions on  soil,  says: — <*Iiand  in  which  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  lime,  (carbonate  of  lime  is  here 
doubtless  meant,)  is  porous,  light,  easily  permea- 
ble by  water,  can  be  tilled  without  difficulty, 
forms  a  paste  which  possesses  little  or  no  consist- 
ence, and  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  the  action  of 
fire.  The  air  easily  penetrates  calcareous  earth, 
and  is  there  capable  of  vivifying  the  germs  which 
it  contains  to  a  certain  depth  ;  but  water,  which 
penetrates  it  without  resistance,  escapes  again 
with  equal  facility.  Laud,  of  this  nature,  is  al- 
ternately swamped  and  parched ;  and  those  plants 
which  are  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  such 
variations,  languish  or  perish  in  a  soil  of  this  na- 
ture." Von  Thaee  says : — •*  When  a  soil  contains 
too  much  lime,  that  substance  is  apt  to  become 
prejudicial.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  dis- 
tricts where  a  chalky  formation  exists. 

1.  Because  it  docs  not  retain  moisture,  and  has 
circu  a  greater  disposition  than  sand  to  suffer  it  to 
evaporate ;  consequently  .during  warm,  dry  weath- 
er, it  is  totally  parofaad,  and  redttosd  to  dust. 


2.  Because  it  consumes  manure  and  hnmns 
very  rapidly;  acoderates  the  passage  of  these 
substances  to  the  plants,  and  thns  hastens  their 
vegetation  at  first ;  and  does  not  reserve  any  nn- 
^trition  for  their  support  during  the  latter  stages 
of  their  development ;  on  which  account  they  &11 
off  and  perish  bdbre  they  arrive  at  maturi^.'* 

According  to  some  writers,  calcareous  soiIp, 
which  present,  on  analysis,  forty  parts  in  one  hun- 
dred of  lime,-  thirty-six  of  sand,  and  a  liberal  per- 
centage of  aluminous  or  argillaceous  matter,  is 
wrought  with  greater  difficulty,  after  being  sat- 
urated by  a  heavy  iall  of  rain,  than  argillaceous 
soils,  so  called,  arc.  In  a  state  of  ordinary  dry- 
er freedom  from  excessive  moisture,  this  diffi- 
culty is  essentially  diminished,  however,  and  the 
details  of  husbandry  are  readily  performed.  ^As 
to  humus,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  good 
rule  to  regard  the  fertility  of  soils  as  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  article— in  a 
soluble  state,  which  it  contains.  Perhap^^if  we 
may  rely  npop  the  data  furnished  by  the  best  an- 
alytical chemists — two  parts  in  a  hundred  of  Av- 
mus  by  weight,  as  the  average  quantity  in  argil- 
laceous soils,  and  one  and  a  half  parts  as  the  aver- 
ago  of  the  same  in  sandy  vegetable  soils.  * 

Results  differ  widely,  however,  in  theanalytioal 
examination  of  the  several  descriptions  of  soil ; 
but  if  we  take  a  medium  quality  of  the  sur&ce 
soil  from  a  field,  evaporate  the  water,  and  then 
subject  it  to  white  heat,  after  having  weighed  it 
subsequent  to  the  evaporation,  the  diminution  of 
weight  occasioned  by  its  exposure  to  the  action  of 
heat,  will  indicate  the  per  centum  of  humus  con- 
tained in  it.  This  process  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sure  test,  and  is  so  simple  in  its  mani}>ulafa)ry  de- 
tails, that  any  person  can  work  it  out  with  the  ut- 
most ease. 

It  is  often  desirable,  on  many  practical  aooountB, 
to  possess  accurate  and  reliable  informatio;i  on 
this  point.  A  true  knowledge  of  tlie  specific  pro- 
ductive energy  or  fertility  of  soils,  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  a  most  important  consideration  in 
fiurming ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  we  know  of  the 
chemical  character,  and  capacities  of  the  soil  for 
production,  the  better  shall  we  be  enabled  to  farm 
it  judiciously,  and  the  greater  will  be  our  profits 
from  our  investments  of  lalK)r  and  manure.  The  * 
action  of  manure  on  light,  sandy  soils,  is  to  in- 
crease its  oohesibility,  its  capacity  for  absorbing 
and  retaining  moisture,and  to  ren  ler  it  more  oom- 
pressible.  Applied  in  sufficient  quantity^  it  com- 
municates nnctuofiity,  renders  it  less  likely  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  sudden  atmospheric  al- 
ternations of  wet  and  dry.  It  also  constitutes  a 
better  medium  for  the  roots  of  vegetables,  whioh, 
in  alight  and  excessively  porous  soil,  do  not  take 
hold  Irith  sufficient  firmness,  and  are  often  seri- 
ously iz\)ttrred  by  undue  experiments  to  light  and 
air,  in  the  interstioes  whioh  exist  so  noaeioasly 
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in  the  vegetable  stracture,  and  even  in  the  sab- 
foil,  generally,  upon  which  it  reposee.  Any  yeg- 
efeable  matter,  of  a  deoompoeable  nature,  ia  by  the 
action  of  tbesoil,  capable  of  becoming  "Auirim," 
or  food  for  plants. 

WHEAT  A  PinEUPIEB  OF  THE  ATHO- 
8PHEBK 

The  following  extract  from  a  paper  on  the 
'*  Comparative  Attening  Properties  of  the  varioas 
Breeds  of  Sheep,"  by  John  B.  Lawks,  Esq.,  of 
Rothamsted,  England,  contains  some  new  views  on 
an  important  subject  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest: 

'<  Experiments  conducted  upon  tlus  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  much  nitrogen  is  con- 
verted into  the  flesh  ofthe  animal,  prove  that  100 
lbs.  increase  live  weight  does  not  contain  more 
than  2  to  3  lbs.  The  nitrogen,  which  is  taken  by 
the  animal  to  make  the  increase,  amounting  from 
17  up  to  47  lbs.,  is  converted,  in  its  passage 
through  the  animal,  into  ammonia,  every  14  lbs. 
forming  17  of  ammonia,  this  ammonia  being  again 
employed  in  producing  fresh  vegetable  matter ; 
ana  here  we  ootaina  gUmpse  of  one  of  those  beau 
tiful  laws  by  which  the  purity  of  the  air  is  pre- 
served. It  nas  been  calculated  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  above  7,000,000  tons  of  oxygen  gas  are 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  daily  by  the  pop- 
ulation, the  animals,  and  the  various  processes  of 
combustion.  As  all  these  processes  have  been  in- 
creasing daily  since  man  was  created,  the  atmo- 
S{tere  would  become  deteriorated,  unless  some 
compensation  exislied.  Philoso|>her8  have  shown 
us  that  it  is  the  office  of  vegetation  to  restore,  the 
balance,  that  plants  possess  the  wonderful  property 
of  separating  carbon  from  its  combination  with 
oxygen  gas,  and  restoring  the  latter  in  its  pure 
state  to  the  atmosphere,  and  they  point  to  the 
great  tracts  of  forest  land  in  various  parts  of  the 
^  world  as  the  great  sources  of  oxygen  gas.  To  a 
'  tiiooghtful  person  it  must,  however,  occur,  that 
if  the  forests  are  the  great  sources  from  which 
oxygen  gas  is  derived,  two  processes  are  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  both  of  which  tend  to  one  re- 
sult. The  destruction  of  forests  naturally  and 
inevitably  follows  the  increase  of  man  and  animals 
upon  the  earth ;  while,  therefore,  every  day  is 
adding  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  in- 
to the  atmosphere,  the  forests,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  great  sources  of  oxygen  gas,  are 
becoming  less  and  less  in  extent.  The  quantity 
of  carbon  fixed  by  vegetation  on  an  acre  of  forest 
land  has  been  ascertained  by  various  chemists, 
and  as  they  agree  pretty  well  in  the  estimation, 
we  may  conclude  tnat  it  will  not  be  far  from  the 
truth  to  fix  it  at  1200  to  1500  lbs. 

"The  experiments  upon  the  growth  of  wheat 
for  eleven  successive  years,  show  that  from  2500 
to  3000  lbs.  of  carbon  can  be  produced  upon  an 
acre  by  the  supply  of  mineral  salts  and  ammonia, 
substances  which  contain  not  a  particle  of  car- 
bon in  their  composition.  However  contradicto- 
rv  it  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  suppose  th^t 
the  forest  trees  towering  towards  the  sky,  and  ex- 
posing an  immeasurable  surface  of  leaves  to  6atoh 
every  passing  breath  of  ur,  should  extract  loss 
carbon,  and  purify  less  air  than  the  humble  wheat 
plant,  yet  sooh  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  we 


must  acknowledge  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Al- 
mighty, who  in  the  cereal  crops  not  unly  provides 
food  for  man,  but  that  man  must,  in  producing 
that  food,  at  the  same  time  purify  the  air  which 
he  is  hourly  deteriorating.  In  the  United  States 
the  same  natural  laws  must  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects they  have  in  Great  Britain.  Forests  will  dis- 
appear, and,  as  the  population  increases,  land  will 
become  more  valuable,  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence it  will  be  better  cultivated — instead  of  14 
or  16  bushels  per  acre,  double  that  produce  will 
be  obtained,  and  consequently  the  pmnts  on  the 
same  space  of  ground  will  purify  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  air.  The  greater  portion  of  the  carbon 
consumed  by  animals  is  either  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  by  respiration,  or  into  food  for  man, 
who  also  converts.it  into  carbonic  acid  ;  the  resi- 
due, consisting  principally  of  salts  of  ammonia 
and  mineral  matter,  are  restored  to  the  soil,  and 
by  their  influence  enable  the  plants  to  decompose 
fresh  portions  of  carbonic  acid  !" 


.THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  GALIFOBHIA. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  indications  of  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  Calit'ornia,  is  the  great 
and  rapid  increase  of  her  agricultural  resources. 
Two  vears  a^o  we  were  kn  wn  only  as  a  mining 
country,  ana  the  impression  was,  that,  but  for 
our  mmeral  resources,  the  State  would  be  value- 
less. This  idea  has  been  not  only  prpved  erro- 
neous, but  the  fact  has  been  fully  established  that 
this  is  one,  or  can  be  made  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural States  in  the  Union.  Nowhere  can 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  most  kinds  of  vegetables, 
be  grown  with  less  labor  and  expense  than  here. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  unequaled. 
What  is  called  the  wet  season,  during  which  crops 
grow  vrithdht  irrigation,  ia  much  longer  than 
what  is  called  the  growing  season  in  the  Eaatem 
States.  In  addition  to  this,  prices  in  mining 
countries  are  generally  higher  than  in  any  other. 
It  is  true,  that  we  have  no  foreign  market  for 
our  surplus  agricultural  products,  and  when- 
ever the  market  becomes  glutted  with  an  article 
that  will  not  bear  long  transportation,  (aa  is  now 
the  case  with  potatoes,)  the  article  becomes  nearly 
or  quite  valueless.  But  when  the  agricultural 
interests  and  the  general  business  of  the  country, 
become  more  thoroughly  settled,  such  extremes  in 
prices  as  we  have  witnessed  wiU  not  be  likely  to 
occur.  Because  potatoes  are  a  dollar  a  pound 
this  year,  farmers  will  not  again  plant  nothing 
bnt  potatoes,  and  thereby  render  the  crop  not 
worth  carrying  to  market.  That  wholesome  mon- 
itor, experience,  will  learn  them  to  divide  crops  so 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  By  pursuing 
this  course,  we  have  no  douot  out  farming  will 
prove  a  more  remunerative  and  reliable  business 
in  California,  than  it  is  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  sufficient  wheat  will  be 
grown  In  California  to  supply  the  entire  demand 
until  the  next  year's  crop.  If  this  l)e  true,  the 
quantity  of  flour  now  on  hand  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  advance  in  price,  nor  can  it,  with  what 
shipments  have  heea  and  probably  will  be  made, 
be  expected  that  flour  will  be  extravagantly  high 
during  the  present  year.  "While  we  like  to  see 
every  man  fairly  and  handsomely  rewarded  for  his 
capital  and  labor,  we  dislike  to  see  forestalling  in 
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the  necessaries  of  life,  thereby  compelling  the  many 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  oenefit  of  a  few. 
Every  person  must  see  how  much  better  it  is  that 
steauy  and  remunerative  prices  should  rule,  and 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  to  our  own  people, 
than  it  is  for  fluctuating  prices  to  prevail,  and 
the  money  sent  out  in  the  country.  "We  trust 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  necessity 
of  relying  upon  others  for  flour  has  ceased. — 
California  Exchange. 

For  the  JVew  England  Farmer, 

AGRICULTURE  IK  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Among  all  the  schools  that  so 
abound  in  our  land,  is  it  not  strange  that  we  have 
no  well  supported  agricultural  school  ?  Law  and 
medicine,  tneology,  and  science,  have  abundant 
provision  made  lor  them,  but  the  business  upon 
which  all  the  rest  depend,  and  which  employs  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people,  has  no  school.  Some 
have  been  started  and  have  failed.  Our  a^icul- 
tural  departments  in  our  colleges  accoznplish  but 
little,  and  in  our  scientific  schools,  lees.  Either  ag- 
griculture  does  not  need  schools,  or  the  right  kind 
have  not  yet  been  devised. 

Farming  is  an  art,  and  the  demand  is  for  practi- 
cal instruction  in  the  art.  Most  have  attempted 
to  make  a  science  of  it,  and  teach  only  that.  The 
sciences  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  art,  as  they  do  at 
the  basis  of  medicine,  and  much  in  the  same  way. 

I^sides,  such  schools  ought  not  to  be  connected 
with  colleges.  There  can  at  present  be  little  sym- 
pathy between  the  students ;  and  the  student  of 
Latin  and  Greek  looks  with  disdain  on  farming, 
Medical  schools  do  not  flourish  as  well  when  con- 
nected with  colleges  as  when  by  themselves,  for 
the  same  reasons.  An  agricultural  school  should 
be  by  itself. 

Young  men  cannot  yet  spend  years  in  going 
through  courses  of  practical  chemistry.  They  will 
not  use  it  on  the  farm  ;  nor  can  the  medical  stu- 
dent. Both  want/ac/5  and  princtp/es  that  they  can 
apply  every  day. 

Nor  can  they  spend  years  on  a  model  farm, 
though  this  would  be  of  much  more  benefit.  Such 
a  course  micht  be  necessary  for  city-bred  young 
men,  who  snould  take  a  fancy  to  mrming,  and 
who,  with  the  good  lady,  misht  suppose  a  man 
could  plow  with  a  cart  in  default  of  a  plow ;  but 
young  men  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
and  brought  up  on  a  farm,  as  I  have  had,  and  a 
good  fortune  I  deem  it,  too,  and  who  have  been 
made  as  familiar  with  the  hoe  and  rake  as  with 
A,  B,  0,  feel  as  if  they  could  apply  facts  and 
principles  if  they  had  them. 

Ana  now  what  schools  do  they  wanti  Perh<rps 
just  such  schools  as  medical  men  wanted  fifty 
years  ago,  and  which  they  now  have.  A  course 
of  lectures  from  practical  men,  in  a  practical  form 
on  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  sciences  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  farming.  Facts  and  principles 
which  the  young  man  could  gather  up  and  carry 
home  and  apply  to  his  own  farm,  just  as  the  phy- 
sician woula  apply  what  he  learned  to  his  pa- 
tients. Such  a  course  might  (migdt,  remember) 
consist  lectures  upon  chemistry  in  its  bearings  on 
farminjc— entomology  and  botany,  do. ,  animsd  and 
Testable  physiology,  do.,  the  diseases  of  domestic 
animals — just  think  how  they  are  abused  when 
siek !— or  practical  agricul  tu  re .  Now  i  f  these  could 


be  put  up  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  monthB, 
would  it  not  pay  a  young  farmer  to  obtain  them  ? 

Now  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  plan  can  be 
adopted  at  once.  But  a  beginning  ought  to  be 
made. 

We  have  an  Academy  built  on  a  laige  scale  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  a  part  of  this  course. 
It  was  got  up  by  the  fimners  in  hopes  sometime 
to  reap  some  benefit  from  it  for  their  business. 
There  is  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  found- 
ers of  it,  to  press  the  matter  forward," and  by  waj 
for  a  beginning,  we  shall  secure  as  full  a  course  on 
the  above  topics  as  we  can  during  the  ensuing  fall 
term,  beginning  the  last  part  of  August.  A  course 
of  lectures  covering  a  part  of  the  ground  will  be 
given  by  the  principal  at  any  rate,  and  if  encour- 
agement enough  is  given  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  other  men  of  skill  in 
the  several  departments.  If  this  effort  is  prop- 
erly encouraged,  preparation  will  be  made  for  a 
fuUer  course  in  the  spring.  The  course  this  fall 
will  be  in  connection  with  the  u^ual  academic 
course. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  wo  feel  like  claiming  a  little 
encouragement  from  farmers  for  this  undertaking. 
We  also  think  we  can  invite  farmers,  and  those 
who  are  not,whether  they  wish  to  make  their  chil- 
dren farmers  or  not,  to  patronize  our  school,  since 
we  have  everything — a  beautiful,  (and  if  you  have 
been  here,)  you  know  how  beautiful  and  quiet  a 
village^  new,  large  and  commodious  building?,  am- 
ple board  of  teachers  and  thorough  instruction, 
and  at  as  low  price  as  can  be  found  elsewhere, 
loufs  truly, 

LN.  Nutting, A.M.,  M.  D. 

Or/ard,  N.  If.,  July  5,  1854. 

Remarks. — We  have  been  at  Orford,  and  found 
the  village  among  the  pleasantest  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  encouraging  to  find  here  and  there  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  great 
art,  and  a  determination  to  supply  them.  Wf 
hope  your  exertions  will  be  crowned  with  the 
most  abundant  success. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MAKING  AND  PEESERVING  BUTTEE. 

Every  thine  should  be  kept  clean  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  about  making  outter-  The  cows  (i^ 
tied  in  the  barn)  may  be  put  on  a  floor  over  a  cel- 
lar. The  floor  should  liavo  three  planks  from  ten 
inches  to  a  foot  wide,  so  laid,  that  the  middle 
plank  maybe  where  the  cow's  hind  feet  naturally 
stand.  These  plank  should  be  fastened  one  inch 
apart  so  that  all  the  liquid  may  pass  down 
through  the  cracks  into  the  cellar.  Tiiat  is,  just 
a  single  floor  with  cracks  wide  enough  to  let  the 
water  all  pass  directly  into  the  cellar.  Then  clean 
the  floor  in  the  morning,  and  (in  the  summer)  it 
will  be  dry  at  night.  I  have  practised  this  a 
number  of  years,  and  my  cows  are  cleaner  than 
when  they  used  to  lie  in  the  yard.  ^  With  clean 
pails  take  the  milk,  set  it  in  pans  in  a  cool  airy 
place  where  it  can  stand  forty-eight  hours  with- 
out being  sour.  Then  take  off  the  cream,  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  gathered,  chum  it, 
which  should  be  as  often  as  once  a  week.  When 
it  is  brought  to  butter,  draw  off  the  butter-milk  ; 
thcQ  pour  cold  water  with  the  butter,  and  stir  the 
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butter  in  the  water  with  the  ohum  or  hand,  till  it 
is  well  waahed;  draw  off  the  water  and  add  as  much 
more  and  do  as  before ;  draw  that  off  and  put  in  the 
third  quantity  of  water;  then  take  the  butter  out 
of  the  third  water  ,workine  it  well  with  the  hand  as 
it  is  taken  out.  Salt  it  well,  and  with  the  salt  add 
one  teaspoonfull  of  clean  saltpetre,  made  fine,  to 
each  fifteen  pounds.  Then  put  it  in  a  cool  place, 
and  the  next  day  work  it  over  well,  and  put  it 
down  tight  in  layers  of  three  inches  thick,  put- 
ting a  little  salt  oetween  the  lasers.  Fill  the  tub 
wiS&in  one  inch  of  full,  then  ml  that  inch  with 
salt.  The  tubs  are  better  for  haying  been  used 
for  butter  before,  if  kept  sweet,  but  if  the  tubs 
are  new,  soak  them  in  brine  till  they  are  thor- 
oughly salted.  If  the  tubs  are  sood  and  ti^ht,  so 
that  the  brine  is  kept  oyer  all  £e  butter,  it  will 
keep  for  twelye  months,  in  a  suitable  place,  as 
eood  as  when  first  made.  If  any  proof  is  wanted, 
I  can  refer  to  customers  who  haye  used  such  but- 
ter for  years. 

Jaffrey,  June  30, 1854. 


D.  s. 


For  the  If  tut  England  Farwur, 

SUCCESSPUL  FABHIHG. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  read  an  article  some  time  ago 
in  a  number  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  written 
by  H.  Stow,  of  Woodstock,  Vt.  I  haye  waited, 
hoping  that  some  N.  H.  man  would  tell  us  as 
good  a  story  as  Mr.  Srow's,  and  not  seeing  any 
yet,  I  thought  I  would  eiye  you  a  short  sketch  of 
my  own  management,  idling  not  exactly  willing 
to  admit  that  Uie  sons  of  N.  H.  are  much  behina 
those  of  Vermont. 

At  the  age  of  21, 1  was  out  of  health,  not  able 
to  work  on  a  farm,  and  1  went  to  work  for  a  har- 
ness maker  for  $8  per  month.  In  a  short  time  I 
found  myself  at  work  in  Roxbury  ,Mas8.  ,for  $16  per 
month,  but  was  comnelled  to  quit  that  businesB  on 
acoount  of  my  eyes,  i  returned  to  New  Hampshire, 
where  land  was  cheap.  I  bought  an  old  run-down 
farm,  paid  $500  down,  and  gaye  a  promise  to  pay 
$900  more,  and  went  to  work  on  my  old  leyel  &rm. 
The  first  year  I  cut  not  oyer  5  tons  of  hay,  the 
third  year  I  raised  1100  bushels  poroduce, — ^[po- 
tatoes, com,  and  the  small  grains,  we  suppose ;] 
the  fourth  year  cut«oyer  25  tons  of  hay.  I  made 
about  100  loads  of  manure  a  year,  by  oartinjjmuok 
into  my  yards.  There  was  but  one  man  m  this 
town  tnat  made  any  use  of  muck  at  that  time,  ex- 
cept a  little  in  the  hog-yard,  and  most  of  them 
thought  I  was  a  fool  lor  ahoyeling  so  much  mud. 
Well,  I  paid  for  mv  fium,  and  in  three  winters  I 
collected  the  materials  for  a  set  of  buildines,  with 
my  own  hands.  I  cut  and  hewed  my  timoOT,  cut 
and  logged  to  the  mill  for  my  sawed  lumber,  dug 
my  oeUM,  rolit  and  laid  my  stone-work,  boarded 
and  sbinglea  my  buildingiB,  asnsted  the  joiner  in 
his  part  of  the  work,  plastered  and  painted,  and 
haye  a  good  set  of  fium  buildinn,  built  in  the 
most  thorough  maimer,  and  as  handsome  as  any 
in  town. 

I  keep  a  few  tools  for  shoemaking,  harness- 
making,  stone-work,  joiner  work,  Ac.,  &c.  In 
the  winter  season  I  make  and  repair  almost  eyery 
article  that  I  use ;  in  fact,  I  haye  a  good  break- 
ing up  slow,  that  I  made  myself,  that  I  would 
not  excnanffe  for  my  neighbor*s  of  the  premium 
nattem .  I  bad  not  received  by  heirship  an  equiva- 
lent to  $30,  at  one-and-twenty,  and  have  earned 


more  dollars  by  working  out,  since  I  bought  my 
farm,  than  I  ever  paid  out  for  labor.  I  haye  paid 
oyer  $500  interest,  and  haye  been  laid  up  by  sick- 
ness more  than  two  years.  These  are  all  fiicts. 
If  any  young  man  who  has  commenced  farming 
as  poor  as  I  was,  will  be  encouraged  by  them,  ana 
say  that  "what  man  has  done,  man  may  (!o,'* 
I  shall  be  well  paid  for  scribbling  down  this  sketch . 
I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  if  I  am  not  as  well  off 
for  spenaing  mone^  as  your  correspondent  at 
Wooostock,  my  fhends  ao  not  call  for  a  banker 
if  I  chance  to  want  a  little  change. 

B.  W.  Gat. 
New  London,  N.  H.,  1854. 


THE  8SEB. 

BT  JOBS  O.  WHITTUUl. 

I  hear  ibe  fkr-off  voyager's  horn, 

I  hear  the  Yankee's  trail— 
His  foot  on  every  mountain  pass, 

On  every  stream  his  sail. 

He's  whbtUng  lonnd  St  Maiy's  Falli, 

Upon  his  loaded  train  j 
He's  leaving  on  the^Pictnred  Socks 

His  fresh  tobacco  stain. 

I  hear  the  mattock  in  the  mines, 

The  axe-stroke  in  the  deil, 
The  clamor  from  the  Indian  lodge, 

The  Jesuit's  chapel  bell  * 

I  see  the  swarthy  trappers  come 
From  Mississippi's  springs } 

And  war^diieft  with  their  painted  bows, 
And  crests  of  eagle  wings. 

Behind  the  squaw's  birchen  canoe. 
The  steamer  smokes  and  raves  i 

And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 
Above  old  Indian  graves. 

By  forest  lake  and  water-foU, 

I  see  the  pedlar's  show } 
The  mighty  mingling  with  the  mean 

The  lofty  with  the  low. 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be) 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  aooa 

Shall  roU  a  human  sea. 

The  nidlmeota  of  empire  here. 

Are  plastie  yet  and  warm  j 
The  chaoa  of  a  aalghty  world 

Is  rooadiag  Into  form ! 


Its  fitting  plaee  shaD  find— 
The  raw  materials  of  a  state. 
Its  miiscks  and  its  mind ! 


And  westering  stffl  the  star  which  leads 

The  new  worid  In  its  train, 
Has  tipped  with  fire  the  ley  speara 

Of  many  a  mountain  chain. 

The  snowy  cones  of  Oregon 

Are  kindled  on  Its  way, 
And  Oallfomla's  golden  sands 

Gleam  brighter  In  Iti  ray  1 

Alcohol  from  Pea  Pods. — ^The  green  pea  sea- 
son and  the  scarcity  of  alcohol  haye  given  rise  to 
another  unknown  trade  in  Paris.  Pea  pods  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  in  France,  at  least, 
considered  as  perfectlv  worthless,  and  have  been 
allowed  to  encumber  the  pig-pen  in  consequence. 
The  collecting  of  this  rejected  matter  between  the 
hoars  of  7  and  9  in  the  morning,  has  now  become 
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&  regular  oooupation;  and  is  followed  by  that 
class  of  perttuiid  woo,  darine  the  reinaiDder  of 
the  day,  pick  up  the  ends  of  cigars.  Pea  pods 
yield  alcohol  as  abundantly,  it  has  been  found,  as 
the  beet-root  or  as  pumpkins.  lo  England,  I  be- 
lieve, a  sort  of  mild  beur  has  long  been  obtained 
from  tbcui,  with  the  admixture  of  sage  and  hops. 
Now  that  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  peas,  I  ma;^ 
as  well  state  that  m  Paris  they  are  always  sold 
shelled.  Those  that  shell  them  divide  them  into 
three  sorts,  big,  middling  and  little.  The  littlest 
arc  the  dearest,  as  they  are  the  sweetest.  Our  fa- 
vorite brand,  the  Marrowfat,  esteemed  on  account 
of  size,  would  meet  with  no  favor  here.  Its  very 
development  would  class  it  among  the  poorer 
kinds, to  be  sold  to  poor  people  at  rates mucn  low- 
er than  cost. — Paris  Letter  to  New  York, 


MIXIHQ  SAWDUST  WITH  ASHES. 

The  manufacture  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters— such  as  fish  refuse,  butchers^  offiil,  urine, 
sawdust,  moss  or  peat  earth — into  manure,  and 
their  application  to  the  soil,  has  long  heen  a  sub- 
ject of  anxious  inquiry  ;  and  that  part  of  it  in- 
volved in  the  proposition  of  Lord  Bemers,  of  mix- 
ing sawdust  with  sheep's  dung  and  urine,  like 
other  suggestions  for  ecimomizing  the  volatile  and 
soluble  elements  of  manure  on  the  farm,  now  so 
freouently  wasted,  is  deserving  of  special  notice 
at  this  time. 

Glancing  briefly  at  old  practices  first,  our  fore- 
fathers used  sawdust  for  littering  their  stable^, 
cow  houses,  sheep-pens,  piggeries,  and  poultry 
houses,  the  whole  beiKg  afterwards  mixed  together 
and  used  as  farm-yard  manure.  Sawyers  and 
carpenters,  again,  who  had  none  of  the  above  ptro- 
visions,  mixed  it  in  their  dung-hills  for  growing 
potatoes ;  while  fisiiermen  used  it  forsmoknig  fish, 
and  mixing  in  tlieir  ash-pits  along  with  fish  re- 
fuse, selliug  the  compost  to  farmers.  With  these 
practices  many  localities  are  familiar  to  this  day, 
and  have  been  so  I'rom  time  immemorial. 

Of  these  plans,  the  mixing  of  sawdust  with 
sheep's  dung,  urine,  slaughter-house  and  fish  offal, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  deserving  of  consideration, 
the  fermentative  qualities  of  such  articles  are  the 
best  adapted  to  overcome  the  comparatively  indes- 
tructible nature  of  the  dust.  Hitherto  the  great 
objection  to  sawings  of  wood,  as  manure,  has  been 
their  slow  decomposition.  Immediate  activity  is 
necessary  to  give  value  to  manure,  and  this  is  what 
sawdust  does  not  possess.  Excrementary  and  ofial 
matters,  on  the  contrary,  are  from  their  nature 
subject  to  rapid  deeompositton,  so  much  so,  that 
half  their  fertilizing  value  is  not  unfrequmitly  lost. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  arising 
from  this  soune.  Now,  if  the  mixing  of  the  two 
together  will  effect  thtf  deoomporition  of  the  for- 
mer, while  it  avoids  the  loss  sustained  in  theiat- 
ter,  the  gain  must  ccMisequently  be  great. 

What  gives  peculiar  value  to  compost  of  this 
kind  is  their  disintegrated  state ;  they  are  fit  for 
drilling  in  along  with  the  soed  by  corn  or  turnip 
drills  at  once.  Their  freenesB  from  sand  and  oth- 
er heav^  and  comparativelv  useless  mineral  sub- 
stances is  another  merit.  The  difference  between 
the  expense  of  applying  farm-yard  manure  and 
guano,  for  instance,  is  considerable,  while  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  expedition  in  seed  time  are 
even  of  greater  importance.    The  addition  of  50 


perxsent.  of  sand  and  clay  as  when  urine,  fish,  gut, 
dbc,  were  mixed  with  earth,  doubles  the  expense 
and  time  of  application ;  and  this,  if  the  distance 
is  great,  may  exceed  the  value  of  the  manure  it- 
sell. 

The  prime  cost  of  the  article  would  be  little  more 
than  the  carriage,  while  in  most  localities  the 
supply  would  obviously  be  great.  We  have  only 
to  examine  our  timber  yards  for  evidence  of  this, 
^ow  many  ingenious  plans'  have  even  been  con- 
trived for  cairying  the  sawdust  down  the  stream 
which  drives  the  saw-mill,  or  into  the  fire  of  the 
steam  engine  where  steam  power  is  used. 

Now  that  artificial  manures  have  become  an 
agricultural  necessity,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  every  one  to  look  first  to  the  resources 
within  his  own  reach  for  a  supply,  and  lastly  to 
the  market  for  an^  balance  required.  To  n^lect 
the  former,  relying  entirely  upon  the  latter  for 
Peruvian  guano,  <&c.,  and  then  complain  of  high 
prices,  is  inconsistency  and  folly.  Were  every 
farmer  to  procure  annually  so  many  tons  of  saw- 
dust, ground  peat,  or  charred  vegetable  matter  of 
any  kind,  which  could  be  had  for  little  money, 
and  to  mix  them  with  the  excrements  of  horses, 
cattle, sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  &c., adding  such  oth- 
er articles  as  peculiar  circumstaaci'S  required,  it 
would  exercise  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  the 
extravagant  prices  now  paid  Tor  all  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial manures.  If  a  farmer  can  thus  manufacture 
at  home  as  good  an  article  for  205.  as  he  can  pur- 
chase for  £5,  (and  this  can  be  done  in  many  cases,) 
the  course  which  he  ought  to  steer  is  plain. — Ag- 
rkuUural  Gazette,  England. 


VARIETY  OF  FOOD  HEGESSAEY. 

It  is  in '  v^otable  as  in  animal  life ;  a  mother 
crams  her  child  exclusively  with  arrow-root— it 
becomes  fat,  it  is  true,  but  alas  !  it  is  rickety, 
and  gets  its  teeth  very  slowly,  and  with  difficulty. 
Mamma  is  ignorant,  or  never  thinks,  that  her 
offspring  cannot  make  bime— or,  what  is  th&same 
thing,  phosphate  of  lime,  the  principal  bulk  of 
bone— out  of  starch.  It  does  its  best ;  and  were 
it  not  for  a  little  milk  and  bread,  perhaps  nofw 
and  then  a  little  meal  and  soup,  it  would  have  do 
bones  and  teeth  at  all.  Farmers  keep  poultry  ; 
and  what  is  true  of  fowls  ia  true  of  cabbage,  a 
turnip,  or  an  ear  of  wheat.  Tf  we  mix  with  the 
food  of  fowls  a  sufficient  quantity  of  eggshells  or 
chalk,  which  they  eat  greedily,  they  will  lay 
many  more  eggs  than  before.  A  well  bred  fowl 
is  disposed  to  lay  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  but  can- 
not do  so  without  the  materials  for  the  shells, 
however  nourishing  in  other  respects  her  food 
may  be.  A  fowl,  with  the  beet  will  in  the  world, 
not  finding  any  lime  in  the  soil,  nor  mortar  from 
walls,  nor  calcareous  matter  in  her  i'ood,  is  in- 
capacitated from  laying  any  eggs  at  all.  Let  fiM*- 
mers  lay  such  facts  as  these,  which  are  matters  of 
common  observation,  to  heart,  and  tnuisfer  the 
analogy,  as  they  may  do,  to  the  habits  of  plants, 
which  are  as  truly  alive,  and  answer  as  closely  to 
every  injudicious  treatment,  as  their  own  mn». 


The  Sugar  Pine  of  Oregon. — The  sugar  pine  in 
the  Rogue  river  county  of  Oregon  attains  great 
size,  is  remarkably  straight,  symmetrical  and  rich- 
colored.  Its  crown  is  as  smooth  and  well  shaped 
as  if  it  had  the  services  of  a  barber  OFcry  month. 
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GARDEN  AND  EIRE  ENQIITE. 

In  our  last  volume  there  is  a  short  notice  of  en 
ginee  by  a  gentleman  too  modest  to  allow  us  to 
use  his  name,  but  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
subject  on  which  ho  speaks,  and  which  we  think 
of  sufficient  importanc-e  to  bring  into  the  present 
volume,  and  accompany  it  with  an  engraving.  Of 
course,  if  the  eu^^nc  is  efficient  at  a  fire  it  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  desired  of  it  for  a  garden : 
its  size  being  so  small  as  to  make  it  portable  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  a  late  number  of  your  paper, 
in  a  notice  of  a  garden  engine,  you  say  ** it  will 
throw  vrater  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  »ind  to  the 
distance  of  seventy  feet  horizontally.  It  may, 
therefore,  l)e  found  of  use  in  extinguii«!iing  fires  in 
buildings."  That  remark  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  belief  of  the  use  of  such  engines  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  any 
twelve  of  your  customers  who  live  a  mile  from  a 
large  fire  engine,  should  purchase  a  small  one, 
ana  their  building  should  take  fire,  they  would  at 
least  eleven  of  them,  run  for  the  Isirgc  one  at  the 
villa^,  and  never  onco  think  of  trying  their  own, 
or  if  they  thought  of  it,  would  give  it  un  as  a  fool- 
ish idea.  A  more  mistaken  idea  than  tliis  of  fire 
engines,  never  entered  the  mind  of  man.  Fire  docs 
not  wait  while  we  run  for  engines,  but  increases 
in  arithmetical  progression,  and  thcveforc  if  the 
engine  you  have  discribed,  will  not  put  it  out  when 
first  discovered,  the  largest  in  the  world  cannot, 
if  we  have  to  run  but  half  a  mile  and  it  then  has 
to  bo  drawn  to  the  fire.  I  want  to  sec  a  bett-er 
description  of  the  now  Hitchcockcngine.  I  know 
its  power,  and  I  tell  you  it  is  to  create  an  entire 
ohange  in  our  fire  departments.  Hundreds  of  towns 
in  the  State  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  large  one, 
who  could  have  half  a  dozen  of  these ;  and  three 
of  these  at  proper  distances,  are  better  than  a  larse 
•>ne,  because  so  much  sooner  brought  to  work. 
Again,  many  towns  who  have  the  large  one  should 
purchase  small  ones  for  the  "outsiders,"  who  pay 
thdr  part  of  the  expense  while  they  are  wholly 
unprotected.    But  enough  for  this  time.    If  you 


please,  I  will  again  trouble  you  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  now  only  say  that  any  of  your 
friends  who  purchase  the  engmo  for  garden  pur- 
poses, will  have  a  most  useful  and  efiectual  fire  en- 
gine. B. 
Watertoicn,  1853. 


^For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

tfONTHLY  FARMER  TOR  JULY. 

For  the  first  time,  my  Farmer  plays  the  truant, 
this  month.  Whether,  like  some  hired-men,  it 
kept  the  Fourth  a  little  too  hard,  whether  it 
went  as  a  delegate  to  some  Platform-convention 
on  the  inalienable  right  of  periodicals  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  or  whether  it  took  a  fancy  to 
pioneer  awhile  in  Nebraska,  concerns  me  little  to 
know ;  but  after  waiting  some  twenty-odd  days, 
•and  getting  for  an  answer  at  the  post  office,  **No, 
it  hasn't  come,"  until  tired  of  it,  i  finally  went  to 
Boston,  |Msterday,  and  got  my  paper  fresh  from 
the  prinnng  office. — Item,  One  advantage  of  a 
farm  near  the  city^  is,that  when  one's  agricultural 
paper  fails,  he  can  go  the  publishers  and  get  an- 
other with  little  trouble. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  by  a  glance  at  the  contents 
of  this  number,  that  the  Farmer  is  not  neglected, 
although  at  this  season,  the  fields  make  so  large 
demands  on  both  thought  and  effort ; — the  labors 
of  the  editor  being  lightened  and  encouraged, 
this  month,  by  the  contribution  of  between  thir- 
ty and  forty  original  articles,  which  discuss  a 
great  variety  of  topics.  A* bare  enumeration  of 
the  titles  of  a  few  of  these  articles  will  indicate ., 
the  extent  of  our  loss,  had  we  been  unable  to  re- 
place this  single  number. 

Butter. — A  string  of  proverbs  for  making  • 'But- 
ter ;"  a  cut  and  aeedTiption  of  a  dog-4)ower  for 
"Churning;"  and  a  complaint  that  "the  butter 
wont  come."  In  our  boyhood,  we  onco  saw  an 
old  lady  thrust  a  heated  poker  into  a  churning 
that  wouldn't  come,  with  the  remark,  "It  may  hS 
bewitched." 

Cultivation, — ^The  "Calendar  for  July"  gives 
hints  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  the  "Double  Plow'' 
is  recommended  by  "£.  J.,"  of  Lebanon,  N.  U.; 
and  the  writer  of  "Iloeing"  says,  "wc  seldom  now 
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see  in  a  corn-field  any  other  than  a  very  low,  flat 
bill,  if  any  hill  at  ail.''  Tboeo  are  the  kind,  [ 
know,  that  we  see  in  the  books,  while  the  corn- 
fields of  farmers  in  this  section  show  pretty  large 
hills  ahout  the  routs  of  corn. 

Fruit  Trc'S, — Two  articles  on  <* Scraping  and 
Washing  Trees ;"  and  two  on  *' Protecting  Poach 
Trees"  in  winter,  by  the  use  of  matting.  I  have 
seen  the  use  of  ))oughs  of  Evergreen,  leaned  up 
against  the  peaeii  tre^)  ro  as  to  shield  its  branches, 
recommended  ;  two  kinds  of  p?ars  described  and 
rooom  mended. 

Garden. — ** Farmers'  Gardens,"  **What  a  Gar- 
den should  be,"  and  "Cultivation  of  Strawber- 
ries." 
Insects. — To  those  whose  trees  were  **burned'*  by 
the  canker-worm,  and  whose  fruit  was  destroyed 
by  the  curculio,  the  various  articles  on  insects  will 
be  interesting,  even  though  they  may  afford  but 
little  hope  of  un  immodiae  triumph  over  tiiese 
OUT  most  dre«ided  and  powerful  opponents.  '^Cat- 
erpilUrs"  is  a  hopeful  article ;  "Habits  of  In- 
sects," is  instructive  ;  two  remedies  for  the  *  Cur- 
culio," one  a  new  one,  are  encouraging ;  and  so 
are  directions  for  destroying  the  "Slimy  Slug ;" 
but  the  article  on  the  ravages  of  the  "Canker 
Worm,"  shows  that  all  known  preventives  have 
proved  only  partially  effective,  and  that  the  evil 
is  increasing ;  yet  in  the  propobition  to  raise  500 
dollars  as  a  premium  for  the  discovery  of  a  reme- 
dy, that  spirit  of  determination  is  manifested  from 
which  much  may  l)e  expected. 

Manures. — On  *  *  D dcom postne  Bones  ; "  "  Mea- 
dow Mud  and  Lime;"  "Cost  of  Manures;"  and 
an  article  by  Mr.  Holbrook  on  "The  Application 
of  Lime  and  Ashes  for  t  -e  [mprovamont  ot  Land." 
lias  Mr.  Holbrook  ever  made  parcels  of  cumi^^t 
alike  in  all  renpects  except  in  the  addition  and 
omission  of  lim<3,  and  by  the  respective  effects  of 
such  composts  testing  the  value  ot  lime  ?  I  have 
tried  it  on  a  small  scale,  in  several  ways,  but  have 
not  been  a'lle  to  perceive,  with  my  own  eyes,  the 
least  l>:nefit  whatever  to  vegetation  or  soil,  eith- 
er chemically,  mechanically  or  otherwise,  from 
the  use  of  lime.  My  composts  of  mud^  which 
lime  was  mingled  have  proved  very  valuiffle ;  and 

^*U8t  as  valuable,  for  auglit  I  can  see,  Witbo  .t  it. 
L  submit  these  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  suggestion ; 
fully  aware  of  the  possibility  of  my  observation, 
instead  of  the  lime,  being  at  fault ;  and  believing, 
further,  that  if  farmers  will  not  make  use  of  tue 
vegetable  deposits  within  their  reach  without 
some  admixcure  to  which  they  may  loop  their 
faith,  then  lime,  or  salt,  or  any  other  material, 
may  be  safely  iind  jostitiably  recommended. 

Stock. — "A  Horse's  Foot"  cautions  against  al- 
lowing the  animal  to  stand  upon  a  hot-bed  of  imi- 
nuro  and  litter;  "Introduction  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals" into  America;  "French  Merino  Buck;" 
Editorial  hints  on  "S«il ting  Stock  ;"  on  "Crib- 
bing," "Summer  Feed  for  Cows  and  Pigs;' 
"South  I^^wn  Sheep."        ' 

&icn/#/ic.—*^ Democracy  of  Science;"  "The 
Effects  ot  Oxygen  in  accelerating  Germination  ;" 
"Production  of  Buds  and  Seeds;"  "What  a 
Whole  Crop  carries  off." 


EUen  Jones. — A  "Story,"  illustrating  the  dan- 
ger of  sending  our  children  away  from  homo  to 
city  or  village  life,  even  for  a  brief  "Term''  of  a 
fashionable  school,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  return,  contented  and  happy,  to  their  old 
occupations  and  circumstances. 

Well  Digging. — With  this  very  practical-look- 
ing caption,  we  have  a  dissertation  on  "  Bleton- 
i^,"  "Biology,"  "Mesmerism,"  "Spirit-rap- 
ping," "Money-digging"  and  "electritication," 
that  in  my  humble  opinion,  should  have  been  re- 
served until  the  people  of  this  world  are  a  little 
more  advanced  in  knowledge  than  they  are  likely 
to  become  during  this  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  also  three  articles  on  the  silk  business:  ' 
one  on  Wheat  in  New  England ;  one  on  Haying ; 
Book-farming  a  swamp  ;  sensible  thoughts  al)out 
boys  on  farms,  by  Willis;  Indian  modes  of  stor- 
ing grain,  with  a  brief  account  of  Colonial  agri- 
culture ;  New  plants  ;  Time  for  cutting  Tim»)er  ; 
Posts  for  fence  ;  Winter  in  Mississippi ;  The  Far- 
mer's Homo ;  Autumnal  Marrow  bquash  ;  High 
Prices,  Emigr.'iti(m,  Sugar,  &c.,  &c. 

Winchester,  July,  1854.  A  Reader. 


SAVING  GRASS  SEED. 

Many  farmers  neglect  to  save  their  own  griss 
seeds  because  it  needs  attention  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  busy  w^ith  their  grain  and  hay  ;  but 
if  farmers  generally  would  make  it  a  point  to  save 
seed  for  their  own  use,  they  would  find  their  ac- 
count in  it,  both  in  prime  cost,  and  in  not  being 
imposed  upon  by  buying  foul  seed  from  another 
man's  farm,  who  had  no  interest  in  keeping  their 
laud  free  of  weeds. 

Orchard  Grass  is  among  the  first  to  ripen,  and 
will  be  ready  to  cut  from  the  20th  of  June  tothe 
first  of  July,  according  to  the  location  and  soil. 
This  should  bo  cither  reaped  or  cradled  and  im- 
mediately pat  in  compact  shocks,  to  stand  a 
couple  of  weeks.  The  stubble  may  then  be  mowed 
and  hayed,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  shocks. 
When  dry,  the  shocks  should  be  moved  verv  care- 
fully to  the  barn  for  storage,  as  the  seed  shells 
out  eiisily. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  comes  in  season  for  hat- 
est  about  the  same  time  as  orchard  grass.  The  best 
m.)thod  of  gathering  the  seed  of  tuis  grass  is  by 
stripping  the  heads  by  hand ;  the  process  is  rath- 
er slow,  but  no  other  way  will  bring  the  seed,  in 
good  condition,  as  it  is  too  light  and  chaffy  to  be 
threshed  and  winnowed.  At  ihe  price  for  which 
it  sjUs  in  market,  even  this  slow  way  pays  well. 

Meadow  Fescue  (English  Blue  Grass)  is  ripe 
Ciirly  in  July,  and  having  a  tolerably  heavy 
seed,  can  be  cut  by  the  cradle  or  sickle,  and  when 
dry,  threshed  and  winnowed  carefully  to  separaU* 
the  chaff. 

Foul  Meadow  Grass  ripens  its  seed  in  the  last 
of  July.  We  consider  this  as  the  best  grass  that 
can  be  raised  for  meadow  swails  and  marsh  lands. 
it  is  fine,  nutritious  and  yields  a  sreat  burden; 
and  like  a  good  natured  wife — will  lK)ar  a  great 
deal  of  neglect  without  spoiling.  Wiien  in  heal, 
this  grass  very  nearly  resembles  red  top,  and  is  of- 


those  articles  that  do  people  good  to  road,  by 
bracing  up  the  h»ttrir  sentimanba  of  the  heart,  in- 
spiring gnttitnde  and  contentment,  and  by  "vin- 
dicating the  way^  of  God  to  man." 


Admntagrs  of  living  on  Poor  Land. — One  of  ten  mistaken  for  it.    The  seed  is  very  tine  and  sells 


at  a  high  price— as  much  by  tlie  bushel  as  clover 
seed,  though  much  lighter. 

Timothy  seed  ripens  in  July,  and  as  it  is  oon- 
tained  in  strong  heads,  it  is^  very  easily  harvested 
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and  got  oat,  either  by  reaping,  cradling,  or  with 
such  a  machine  as  Wa;^oner*8  clover  liaryester, 
simply  Ukitig  off  the  heads.  We  wish  to  besp^uik 
ho  a  *^  tiou  of  iarm<3ra  generally  to  saving  the 
best  seeds  of  these  leading  grasses. — Ohio  CtUtiva- 
tor.  

EXTEACTS  AHD  EEPLIES. 

MACUINF  FOR   BRICK-MAKING. 

Mr.  Brown  : — A  year  or  more  since,  I  noticed 
in  souij  11  -.wdikiper  iiii  account  of  a  newly  invent- 
ed brick-making  machine,  by  moans  of  which  the 
Sroct'ss  of  brick-inaking  was  much  facilitated. — 
\y  this  machine  tue  clay  and  sand,  were  ground 
and  minified,  and  tlicn  8ubject,3d, after  being  passed 
into  V.Mi  moulds,  to  a  mightv  pressure,  sum-i-Qt 
to  rend  x  the  bricks  capable  of  being  handleu 
and  conv.'yed  at  once  from  the  machine  to  the 
kiln;  thus  Having  the  process  of  sun-drying,  turn- 
ing, &c.  At  taat  time,  not  being  particularly  in- 
terested, 1  did  nut  preserve  that  paper.  Can 
you  tell  me  aay.t!iing  of  such  a  machine,  of  its  ef- 
ficiency, cost,  power  necessary  to  drive  it,  and  ol 
the  quality  of  c!io  '  ricks  made  b/ it?  If  you  oi 
any  of  your  corrH.<spondent8  can  and  will  inform 
me  as  above  re  jH'  Ktcd,  and  where  such  a  machine 
can  be  seen,  1  shall  be  much  obliged. 

Yours  truly,  E.  Ingham. 

Lebanon,  N.  //.,  July  15,  1854. 

Rrmarks. — We  bave  often  seen  bricks  made  by 
machinery.  The  clay  and  sand  are  mixed  and 
pass  throup;b  a  hopper  as  grain  does  in  the  grist 
mill,  and  thence  into  the  moulds;  the  fdlowers 
then  enter  the  moulds,  and  the  straightening  of  a 
toggle  joint  by  steam  power  gives  an  immense 
pressure — so  great  that  the  brinks  are  placed  up- 
on a  barrow  and  wheeled  away  to  the  kiln  with 
very  few  breakages.  The  clay  is  used  in  a  much 
dryer  statj  than  when  used  by  hand,  and  conse- 
quently tlicTJ  is  a  liability  in  machine-made  bricks 
to  crnmble.  Bi.t  they  are  made  with  great  rapid- 
ity— nearly  as  fast  as  a  m.an  can  take  thorn  from 
the  machine,  and  pi  tce  them  in  a  barrow. 

We  believe  a  machine  is  now  in  operation  at 
West  Cambridge,  directly  on  the  line  of  the 
fltchburg  Railroad,  tferce  miles  from  Boston. 

THE  SEASON   IN   MAINE. 

FRiEvn  B-iowN : — We  are  snffering  badly  hert* 
for  want  of  riiin.  The  heavens  are  brass  over 
onr  heads,  t^niss  linds  are  being  terribly  parched, 
oom  begins  t)  roll,  and  everything  suffers.  Thi? 
hay  crop  is  oominjjr  rather  light. 

Corn  has  Ioo^ihI  well,  but  now  begins  to  roll : 
potatoes  are  now  suffering,  and  will  be  light,  un- 
less there  is  rain  SiHin.  Agriculture  is  ^arfullv 
neglected  hero.  Thi.s county  is  far  behind  Massa- 
chusetts.    Farm ci-8 dim 't  plow  nor  till. 

A  fij)inHtL*r  made  oppliration  to  a  neigbbi  r  of 
mine,  lo  buy  souie  luiy  of  her.  She  said  there 
would  bM  about  five  tons.  Ho  asked  how  much 
land.     Sirt'-en  arres,  was  the  reply.        r.  d.  h. 

fipringoale,  Mc,  July,  1854. 

TALL  GRASSBB. 

Mr.  Gborgb  Wright,  of  Acton,  Mass.,  has 
handed  us  a  sample  of  Blue-joint  and  Red-top 


grass,  which  show  what  these  grasses  will  do  un- 
der fivorablo  circumstances.  Thj)  blue-joint  h  6^ 
foet  liigh,  and  the  red-top  5  feet !  I'hey  were 
;;rown  on  his  farm  in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
town.  The  seeds  of  such  specimens  should  be 
car<)fully  preserved,  and  multiplied  by  futur«^ 
sowings. 

A  NEW  KI.ND   OF  FENCE. 

In  a  recent  number,  wo  gave  an  account  of  a 
new  kind  of  fence  in  use  at  Windsor,  Vt.;  this  ac- 
count was.  taken  from  our  columns  without  the 
proper  credit  being  given,  and  has  been  extensive- 
ly copied  into  most  of  I  he  agricultural  journals. 
"Grafton,"  who  has  seen  the  same  kind  of  fouoc 
in  use  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  II.,  viill  see  by  the 
above,  the  reason  why  we  do  not  publish  his  letter. 
We  hope  to  hear  from  him  on  other  topics. 

RECLAIMING  OLn  FIELDS — APPLICATION  OF  MANURED— ■ 
CALVKS  UN  AWING  WJOD 

What  is  the  best  and  juoijt  expeditious  way  of 
reclaiming  old  fields  tnat  wore  Oiicegood,  that  are 
of  a  medi'im  texture  of  soil  ?  uIdo  iho^jo  of  a  cold, 
sour,  heavy  soil  1     (a  ) 

Which  is  the  host  way  of  applying  manure, — 1^ 
it  best  to  put  lOU  loads  ou  au  acre,  or  }.ut  it  on  2 
acres?  xou  would  not  call  a  man  very  wise  to 
dtarvo  ono-half  of  his  family  for  the  sake  of  stufl- 
ing  two  or  three.  Why  shouU  fanntTs  starve 
one-Iialf  of  their  farm  for  the  sake  of  raising  a 
great  crop  ol  corn  ?     (b. ) 

Is  th^re  anything  that  will  prevent  calves  from 
gnawing  wood,  when  in  the  barn  in  the  sprin;;  f 
(c.) 

Although  I  am  not  a  farmer  now,  I  expect  to 
be  sometime,  and  by  answering  these  questions  yo<i 
will  greatly  obli;^o  A  Subscribsk. 

Ludlow,  Vt.,  1854. 


Remarks. — (a.)  First,  drain  well — this  will  yet 
be  considered  the  beginning  of  good  husliandrjr ; 
then,  on  the  lighter  soils  plow  seven  or  eight  inch- 
es deep,  laying  the  furrow  over  fiat,  manure  woll, 
and  seed  down  in  the  hiSt  of  August.  On  t!ir 
heavier  soils  take  the  same  coursj,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  laying  over  the  furrows — these  should  not 
')e  left  flat  on  wet  and  heavy  soiln,  but  standing 
up  corner-wise,  like  a  brick  laid  up  on  one  of  its 
longest  sharp  edges.  The  upper  ed;^  of  the  gn.H^ 
is  barely  covered  in  as  the  plow  leaves  it,  and  tlw* 
'Jeld,well  plowed, will  present  a  scries  of  ridges  like 
the  apex  of  the  roof  of  a  barn.  After  the  harrow 
has  gone  over  it  the  field  has  a  smooth  surface, 
with  no  grass  in  sight,  and  gives  a  mellow  and 
sufficiently  deep  seed  l^ed.  This  we  consider  tho 
m(3st  expeditious  mode,  but  do  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  it  is  a  better  mode  than  the  ordinary 
routine  of  the  potato,  corn  and  grain  crops,  unl  'v«< 
it  be  on  low  and  heavy  lands. 

(b.)  The  same  sound  judgment  is  to  be  exercised 
in  the  application  of  manures,  th.it  we  use  in 
plowing,  seeding,  building,  or  any  other  work 
done  on  the  farm.  It  would  be  folly  to  turn  up 
ten  inches  of  th3  subsoil  at  once  where  we  wer>» 
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applying  only  twenty  loads  of  manare  to  the  acre, 
because  the  new  earth  and  the  fertilizer  would  be 
entirely  disproportioned — there  could  be  no  profit 
in  the  result.  Nor  should  we  apply  a  bushel  of 
herd's  grass  seed  to  the  acre  when  a  third, or  one- 
half  of  it,  is  all  that  such  an  extent  of  land  re- 
quires. The  same  rule  will  be  in  operation  in 
the  application  of  manures. 

In  answering  your  inquiry,  we  must  have  a  1)a- 
sis  mutually  understood  to  start  upon.  It  will  not 
answer  to  take  land  already  rich,  nor  gravelly 
knolls  that  never  have  been  manured, — ^but  the 
ordinary  land  of  the  farm,  such  as  will  yield  a  fair 
crop  of  com,  say  40  to  55  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Then  wo  should  reply,  unhesitatingly,  it  is  not 
best  to  apply  lOOrbads  of  manure  to  anracre.  On 
such  land,  you  would  probably  find  as  much  profit 
with  50  loads  to  the  acre  as  with  the  application 
<>f  100  loads.  With  proper  cultivation,  and  with 
'  what  aid  the  atmosphere  would  impart,  we  think 
the  plants  would  find  all  the  nourishment  they 
would  require  to  produce  a  crop  of  corn  as  large 
a.s  ought  to  be  expected  upon  a  single  acre.  The 
common  practice,  however,  is,  to  spread  the  ma- 
nure over  too  mucH  land.  The  losses  in  travelling 
to  and  from  the  fields,  in  plowing,  harrowing, 
furrowing,  planting,  hoeing,  weeding  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop,  between  one  and  two  acres,  are  not 
Of^timatcd  with  sufficient  care.  It  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  makes  a  fair  trial,  that 
it  is  altogether  more  profitable  to  manure  liberal- 
ly and  cultivate  well,  what  we  undertake,  than 
to  go  ovor  a  larger  extent  of  land  indifferently. 

(c.)  Calves  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  will 
not  often  contract  the  habit  of  gnawing  the  wood 
about  them.  They  are  too  often  neglected,  do  not 
have  suflicient  food,  are  confined  within  too  narrow 
limits,  or  are  exposed  to  wet  and  cold.  If  the  calf 
is  generously  supplied  with  nourishing  food,  has 
ample  and  well-ventilated  space  and  a  good  bed 
of  dry  litter  to  lie  upon,  he  will  not  only  not  gnaw 
the  boards,  but  give  you  a  handsome  profit  in  his 
rapid  growth  for  the  care  you  bestow  upon  him. 

Will  you  inform  us,  at  some  future  time,  wheth- 
er the  remedy  prescribed  is  a  successful  one  t 

A.  R.  H.,  Lawrence t  Mass, — We  thank  you, 
not  only  for  the  cash  enclosed,  but  for  your  good 
opinion  of  the  Farmer,  The  com  and  potatoes 
you  speak  of  should  l^o  covered  at  different  depths 
according  to  the  kind  of  land.  On  a  sandy  loam 
one  inch  would  not  be  too  deep  for  corn  :  on  heavy, 
wet  land,  half  that  distance.  Potatoes  should 
1)0  covered  somewhat  deeper  than  corn. 

THE   CANKER  WORM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  neighbor  informed  me  that  all 
his  apple  trees  have  been  ravaged  by  the  canker 
worm,  with  a  solitary  exception,  and  that  was 
surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  fact  that  should 
be  known,  and  perhaps  you  may  deem  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  oolumos  of  your  paper. 


The  cause  is  simple.  The  worm  finds  a  bed  of 
ashes  no  place  for  it  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

Another  eminent  fruit  grower  inrorms  me  that 
he  saved  his  trees  after  they  bad  been  attacked  by 
the  canker  worm,  by  once  svringing  with  whale  oil 
soap,  (1  pound  of  soap  to  8  gimons  water)  from  a 
garden  engine.  n.  p.  n. 

BONB  MBAL. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  bone  meal  is  a  pound, 
when  put  up  in  ba^  of  from  15  to  25  pounds,  for 
feeding  to  cattle?"  E.  &.  Allen. 

Jacksonville,  Vt.,  1854. 

At  retail,  bone  meal  is  sold  at  3  cts.  per  pound 
— ^in  considerable  quantity  at  2i  cts. 

The  inquiry,  with  regard  to  the  coming  in  of 
cows,  we  cannot  answer  so  that  it  would  bo  of 
much  value  to  you. 

GUTTA    TERCHA    PIPE. 

Editor  of  Farmer  : — Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  bring 
soft  water  from  a  spring  about  five  rods  distant — 
into  my  house,  but  nave  objection  to  lead  pipe  by 
reason  of  its  tendency  to  make  water  unhealthy. 
I  have  heard  that  gutta-percha  pipe  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  lead.  Can  you  inform  me  of 
its  qualities  for  this  purpose,  also  its  price,  and 
where  it  can  bo  founa  1 

Yours  truly,  M.  W.  Ejhball. 

HopMnton,  N.  H,,  July,  1854. 

We  have  sent  you  a  circular  by  mail  contain- 
ing the  prices  of  gutta  percha  pipe,  as  they  stood 
a  few  months  since.  Recently,  the  raw  material 
is  scarce,  and  the  prices  are  higher,  and  are  un- 
fixed. 
relative  value  or  new  milk  and  Indian  corn. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Can  you  or  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents give  the  relative  value  of  new  milk  and 
Indian  com  as  fodder  for  store  hogs  Tit  is  a  mat- 
ter that  I  have  never  known  to  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  accurate  experiment,  yet  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  merit  att^^ntion.  m. 

Chester,  N.  H,,  1854. 

BOVINE  WHISK  ABOUT  HOLDERS.  • 

Friend  Brown  : — ^A  verv  ingenious,  and  of  oonrse 
valuable  apparatus  for  nolding  a  cow's  whisk- 
aliout  during  the  operation  of  milking,  was  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  the  Farmer  of  last  week. 
A  method  I  have  sometime^us<5d,  though  it  can- 
not lay  claim  to  so  much  scicntiffc  ingenuity,  is 
easily  performed,  and  is  perfectly  effectual.  It  is, 
to  hang  a  chain  over  the  hind  quarters  of  the  cow 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  and  press  by  its 
weight  against  the  tail.  This  mode  is  not  yet  pa- 
tented, but  I  will  warrant  it  to  satisfy  all  who 
will  adopt  it.  Jonathan  Doolittle. 

Concord,  June  26,  1854. 

the  crops. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  am  well  pleased  with  your 
paper,  and  wish  you  much  success.  Our  pros- 
pects for  a  good  crop  in  this  ancient  town  are 
very  good .  Grass  and  corn  and  potatoes  look  ouite 
well,  though  probably  not  more  than  hair  as 
many  potatoes  are  planted  as  usual,  but  more 
corn.  Of  fruit  thei*e  will  probably  be  a  fair  crop, 
with  the  exception  of  peaches;  there  is  no  sign 
of  the  palmer  worm,  thus  far  this  year. 

N.  Piper. 

Stratham,  N.  H.,  June  23,  1854. 
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APPLB  FOMACS. 

In  the  road  opposite  my  field  is  a  large  deposit 
of  pomaoe  l^ing  near  a  brook  that  empties  into 
my  land.  Win  you  inform  me,  whether  a  wush 
containing;  so  much  acid  as  is  likely  to  come  i'rum 
that  deposit,  (probably  twenty  loads,)  does  nut, 
directly  or  indirectly,  injure  my  land? 

ElHotj  Me.,  185:1.  SuBscRinER. 

Remarks. — We  should  not  suppose  that  what 
would  gradually  flow  away  from  such  a  heap  of 
pomace,  and  into  a  brook,  would  do  any  harm  to 
the  land.  But  why  keep  it  there?  Cows  and 
swine  will  cat  a  small  portion  of  it,  if  fed  to  them 
in  small  parcels,  and  as  it  is  belieyed  to  be  rich 
in  mineral  matter,  would  be  valuable  to  them. 
Mingled  with  fresh  hoi-sedung  or  ashes,  it  wouhi 
be  converted  into  good  manure.  Why  would  it 
not  be  beneficial  to  the  orchard  whence  the  ap- 
ples were  taken,  by  being  spread  thinly  over  the 
ground? 

REn   ANTS. 

We  cannot  tell  "W.  B.,"  of  Quechee,  Vt. 
what  will  destroy  the  red  ants  of  which  he  coin 
plains.  The  books  inquired  for  may  be  found  at 
most  of  the  book-stores  in  Boston. 

FOOD  FOB  HENS. 

Will  you  state  through  the  Farmer,  what,  in 
your  opinion,  is  the  best  food  for  hens  at  this  soa 
son,  to  enable  them  to  lay,  and  oblige  yours, 

Woburn,  June,  1854.  a.  m. 

Remarks. — liens  always  need  a  variety  of  tood  in 
order  to  make  them  lay  freely.  If  they  are  coniinnd 
at  this  season  of  the  year, they  will  require  plontv 
of  water,  shade,  pure  air,  comfortable  places  Un- 
roosting  and  laying,  corn  always  before  thorn, 
plenty  of  old  Ume,  mortar  or  pounded  oysttei 
shells,  together  with  a  little  flesh,  scraps,  frcH}i 
fish  and  tender  grass. 

PROFITS  or  SHEEP. 

Having  seen  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  of  Ajn-il 
1854,  an  account  of  the  profits  of  sheep  in  Maino, 
and  having  some  which  are  considered  prcUy 
good,  I  send  you  the  income  of  eight  which  I  win- 
tered in  1853.  Liambe,  twenty-seven  dollars; 
wool  nin'itocn  dollars — whole  amount  fort^-»ix 
dollars ;  i<>i  each  sheep  five  dollars,  seventy-fiv 
cents. 

Will  you  inform  mc  whether,  in  applying  ashes 
to^  oom,  it  would  be  e<)ually  beneficial  to  mix 
with  manure  and  put  it  in  the  bill,  as  to  applj 
at  the  roots  on  the  surface  T 

Ludlow,  June,  1854.  a. 

Remarks'.^— We  think  it  better  to  apply  the 
ashce  at  the  first  hoeing  and  cover  it. 

BUTTEB. 

Mb.  Bhown  : — Will  you  or  some  of  your  read- 
ers please  inform  me  through  the  Farmer,  wheth- 
er hunp  butter  packed  in  brine,  vnll  keep  as  well, 
and  oome  out  with  as  good  complexion  as  \(hcn 
put  down  in  tubs  sohd^  as  is  usually  done?  Also, 
whether  the  price  will  be  as  much,  more,  or  less 
than  tub  butter,  in  market] 

JRandolph,  VL.lSdi,  v 


GARDEN  WALKS. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  in- 
form me  whether  coal  tar  will  answer  to  cover 
garden  walks?  I  have  soon  it  used  in  England, 
where  it  proved  well,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it,  and  wish  to  be  informed. 

M.  Hutchinson. 

Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Illinois. 
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TIME  FOB  GUTima  GRAIN. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Dear  Sir, — ^I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Stevens's  book  of  the  farm,  as 
it  is  very  pertinent  to  your  last  week's  editorial ; 
.iiid  let  mo  here  say  that  common  honesty  de- 
mands thatevery  one  extracting  matter  from  books, 
ought  in  their  use  of  them  to  give  credit  for  the 
source  of  their  information.  On  farming,  garden- 
ing, &c. ,  there  are  a  few  standard  books,  and  I 
never  see  an  agricultural  paper  that  I  do  not  find 
matter  put  forth  with  no  credit  given  to  anybody 
that  I  can  turn  to  some  book  and  find  in  almost 
the  very  words  of  the  writer  in  the  paper.  Books 
are  common  property,  but  it  is  no  more  than 
common  justice  to  an  author  to  give  him  credit 
-for  his  matter.  I  would,  wore  it  not  for  the  in- 
vidiousness  of  thepob,  analyze  many  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  cive  justice  to  whom  justice  is  due. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  in  Eng- 
land, by  Mr.  John  Ilannam,  North  Deighton, 
Yorkshire,  and  of  course  are  equally  valuaole  to 
us,  and  even  more  so  to  us  than  to  English  farm> 
ers ;  owine  to  the  heat  of  our  summers,  grain 
ripens  mucn  more  rapidly,  and  gains  much  more 
per  diem,  than  in  England,  and  needs  earlier  com- 
parative attention. 

No.  1,  reaped  quite  green,  12th  Au^st,  and  stacked  the  26th, 
gave  a  retorn  of  £11  lie  per  acre,  (aboat  $59,06.) 

No.  2,  reaped  green,  19th  August,  and  stacked  the  SlsL  r*!* 
turned  £18  «s,  (about  $S6,44.) 

No.  8,  rcap^  raw  on  the  '26;h  August,  and  stacked  0th  St- 
tember,  returned  £14  17«  4tf,  (about  $74,124.) 

No.  ft,  reaped  ripe  on  the  9th  September,  and  stacked  the  16th, 
returned  £13  lis  8c/,  (about  $67,76.) 

A  Ion  of  £1  lU  9d  ($8,50)  on  No.  1,  compared  with  No.  5. 


ba  Sd  ($1,37)  on  No.  2, 

A  gain  of  £1  6«  4<1  ($6,50)  on  No.  8, 

"    ♦*     £1  5»  8d  ($6,27)  on  No.  4, 

**    "     iAUOd  (15,24)  on  No.  6, 


No-l. 


Wheat  reaped  a  fortnight  before  it  is  ripe  glrcs  an  advantage 
on  every  point: — 
In  weight  of  gross  produce  of  IS  1*5  per  cent. 
In  weight  of  equal  measures  4  per  cent. 


In  weight  of  equal  number  of  grains  of  2i  per  cent. 
In  quality  and  value  above  of  8^  per  cent. 
In  weight  of  straw  above  of  5  per  cent. 

Other  chances  are,  straw  of  a  hotter  quality,  a 
better  chance  of  securing  the  crop,  and  a  saving 
in  securing  it,  no  loss  by  grain  tuting  out  of  tho 
head.  KespcctfuUy, 

K.  Morris  CorELANn. 

Jjexington,  July,  1854. 


On  tbe  Fkkdixo  of  Animals. — We  have  spok- 
en in  high  terms  of  Johnston! s  Elements  of  Agri- 
cuHural  Chemistry,  and  have  oopied  pretty  freoly 
from  its  pages,  on  several  subjects.  We  proposo 
now  to  give  a  chapter  or  two  on  the  important 
topic  of  Feeding  Animals,  which  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  find  written  in  a  clear  and  sucdnct 
style,  and  with  vnth  such  common,  practical 
good  sense,  as  to  commend  tho  subject  to  the 
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most  casual  obsurver.  Accordingly ,  in  another 
part  of  the  paper,  we  give  a  column  or  two  on  a 
matter,  which  we  all,  as  farmerB,  ought  to  under- 
stand better. 

The  whole  work  is  one  of  great  interest  to  all 
cultivators  and  one  which  we  should  recommend 
to  every  young  farmer. 


PINE  WOODS  PASTURE  A8B  SOUTH- 
EBN  COWS. 

Hundreds  of  cows  that  rauge  in  the  pine  woods 
uf  the  Si)uthern  States,  do  not  give  a  (juart  of 
milk  a  day,  and  we  liave  often  seen  the  milking  of 
a  cow  in  a  }'int  cup  without  filling  it.  The  ani- 
mals are  generally  poor,  small,  scragged  Creatures, 
and  their  culvus  look  like  foals  of  the  mother  of 
the  woolly  horse .  It  is  a  common  thing  that  plant- 
ers with  large  herds  have  to  buy  butter  and  go 
without  milk.  The  deficiency  is  generally  charged 
to  the  climate.  This  is  not  the  cause.  The  truth 
id  to  l)e  lound  in  the  lact  that  the  natuntl  griiss 
of  thefxtensive  pine  landsofall  theSouthern  States 
is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
^Yithout  which  the  cow  cannot  produce  abundant 
milk  ;  her  cjilf  cannot  grjw  rapidly,  for  it  gets 
no  bono   matter ial. 

Don't  say,  **VVhat  fools;  why  don't  they  add 
|jhosphates  to  their  soil  ii*  it  is  destitute  ot  that 
Huportant  ingredient  of  lortility?*'  Look  in  the 
^lasfi — see  yourself.     Look  at  your  own  pastures. 

I  hey  mtty  not  Iw  as  bad — they  may  bo  made  bet- 
lor. — A  tic  York  Tribune, 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  araerted  that   the 

II  itnral  grasses  of  the  Southern  States'*  are  almost 
iiitirely  destitute  of  phosphate  of  lime,'*  but  we 
h.ave  never  seen  any  Siitislactory  proof  of  the  fact. 
Will  the  Tribune  eiilighten  us  on  the  point?  We 
do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  fact,  but  it  it  be  one, 
it  is  too  iuiportaiit.  in  a  scientific  and  practical 
point  of  view,  to  rest  on  mere  uss.:rtion. 

A  cow  could  not  produce  milk  at  all  from  food 
destitute  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  culf  not 
only  "would  notgrow  rapidly  without  bone  mate- 
rial,'* but  it  wouid  not  groxo  at  ail.  On  a  soil  des- 
titute 01"  p'Kxsphates,  no  plant  capable  of  sustain- 
ing life  ciiii  grow.  If  it  is  deficient,  the  produce 
will  be  detieiont ;  but  the.  proportion  of  phosphates 
in  the  plant  la  I  Oc  Hit  sarnc.  Wo  have  no  proof 
that,  by  m.muriu;;  plants  with  phosphates,  we 
can  incnias^itno  rolaiivL-  proportion  of  phosphates 
in  the  phinr,  wliile  wo  hive  abundant  evidoncc 
that  the  ruvernc  in  frequently  the  caeo.  Thus, 
turnips  manured  with  sup'-rphosphate  of  lim{>. 
contain  ks^  phoHpl'.ori<?  acid  than  those  manured 
with  ^ulpS.ite  ol  ammonia  ;  r.nd  it  is  certain  that 
the  quanci  y  of  pho.'iphovie  arid  a  plant  contains 
is  no  ind.!X  of  its  comparative  nutritious  value. 
Were  it  so,  an  imniatiii*  plant  would  be  more 
nutritiotis  tlian  on*  pei .»  tly  olal)orttted,  the  leaves 
of  turnips  twitVMiR  nut]  liious  as  the  bulbe,  and 
bran  vastly  n  o -e  nourishing  than  fine  wheatcn 
flour;  all  ot  which,  experience,  inductive  ex- 
periment, and  <ommon  sense,  pronuunoe  erro- 
neous.— Rural  A<  w-  Yorker. 


it  has  increased  during  the  same  period  at  the  rate 
of  over ybur  hundred  per  cent,  Indian  corn  is  per- 
haps the  article  by  which  the  fairest  estimate  may 
be  drawn  between  the  States  and  Canada .  Tak- 
ing that  as  a  basis,  we  find  that  the  increase  in  the 
United  Sta,te8  between  1840  and  18')0  has  been 
equal  to  56  percent.,  while  the  increase- in  Canada 
of  the  same  article  for  the  last  nine  years  has  been 
163  percent.  The  comparative  inerease  inoata 
hiw  been  similarly  extensive. 

Ohio,  in  1850,  produced  14,487,?61  bushels 
of  wheat,  while  Canada,  witt'  a  much  smaller 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation,  produced  the 
same  year  16,15^i,946  bushels.  The  average  pro- 
duce, per  acre,  in  Ohio  is  12,  and  in  Cainada  14 
1-5  bushels.  Ohio  produces  a  little  over  1-7  part 
of  the  wheat  raised  in  all  the  United  States,  and 
Canadii  a  little  less  than  1-6  part  of  that  amount. 


Wheat. —  fiie  growth  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  U.I.S  iiier.*.tK.».il  wit.- la  the  last  ten  yoars,  at 
t^ic  rate  of  48  jK:r  cent.,  wiiiloin  the  two  Caoadiis 


COVERED  AKB  UHGOVEEED  MANXJBE. 

EXPERUIENTS  BY  LoRD  RiNNAiRD,  EnGLAKD,  WITH 

Covered  and  Un'covered  Manure: 
With  uncovered  Manure. 

tons.  cwt.  Ihs. 
1ft  meamirement — 1  acre  produced  7     6       8  of  potatoes. 
ad  do.  Ido.       do.        7    18     99         do. 

With  covered  Manure. 

tons.  cwt.  Ibe. 
let  meaaurement— 1  acre  produced  11    17    28  of  potatoea. 
2J  do.         1  do.       do.       11    12    66  do. 

iVs  soon  as  possible  after  the  potatoes  were  har- 
vested, the  field  vvas  cleaned,  plowed  ami  wheat 
drilled  in,  at  the  rate  of  thrive  bushels  per  acre. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  wassbit^tlde  in  the  spring, 
the  whole  field  got  a  dressing  of  3  cwt.  ot  Peru- 
vian guano  per  acre.  During  the  winter  vt  ry  lit- 
tle difference  was  apparent ;  hut  shortly  alter  the 
application  of  the  guano,  the  wheat  on  that  por- 
tion manured  by  the  covered  dung  took  a  decided 
lead,  whi<»h  it  retained  all  summer.  Tfie  whole 
field  was  cut  on  the  20th  of  August,  1  -^52 ;  the 
portion  manured  by  the  uncovered  dung  b;-ing  at 
least  four  days  earlier  than  the  other.  As  More, 
the  two  separate  portions  in  each  half  of  the  field 
were  measured,  cut  and  stooked  sej  arat  ly.  On 
the  4th  Sept.,  each  portion  was  threa  te<i,  -the 
grain  carefully  measured,  and  thu  straw  wt»ighed. 
On  account  of  a  wet  season  tht;  ^niin  was  of  lighter 
weight  than  usual,  in  Great  Britain^  per  bushel. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was  iis  follows  ; 

With  uncovered  Manure. 


Produce  In  graio. 
Hcrc.    bvush.    lbs. 
1st         41 
-id  42 


Ist 

2d 


56 
&3 


Weight  per  bush, 
lbs. 
614 
do. 

With  covered  Monure, 
i  6L 

47  61 


19 
38 


Troducc  in  atraw. 

stones  Iba. 

162  of  22 

160     do. 


220  of  22 
210     do. 


These  and  similar  cxperimonis  have  aitisfied 
Lord  Kinnaird  of  the  advantages  to  he  derived 
from  having  farm-yard  manuns  [  ut  under  cover. 
They  seem  so  conclusive  and  ii^^lrl.ctive  on  this 
point  as  to  deserve  to  bo  brouglit  lx.forc  the  farm- 
ing  classes  of  this  country.  \Noi  a  few  of  your 
rciiders,  we  doubt  not,  will  tak;-  hioasurcsor  some 
kind  to  profit  by  them.  It  will  require  but  a 
lew  minutes  to  determine  the  pobahle  profits 
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of  protecting  any  cer^in  amount  of  yard-ma- 
nare.  It  appears  from  th;)  above  results  that 
Lord  Kiunuird  got  about  125  bushels  of  wheat 
more  from  Cite  ten  acres  manured  with  oover«  d 
dung,  than  from  the  ten  acres  which  had  been  ma- 
nured with  the  uncovered.  In  wheat  alone,  th^n, 
without  taking  potatoes  or  wheat  straw  into  ac- 
count, the  ditterence  in  favor  of  covered  manuies 
was  quite  cunsidcra  )le. 

Tuis  would  seem  to  render  it  evident  that  ma- 
nures are  8iil>jecled  to  great  loss  of  fertilizing  power 
by  exposure  to  heata  and  storms.  The  experi- 
ment here  givjn  dojs  not  note  the  extent  ot  the 
(Exposure. 

VIEW  OF  FARMS. 

By  reference  to  our  advertising  columns,  it  will 
bo  seen  that  th(i  Committee  on  Farms  for  Middle- 
sex County,  propose  to  commence  their  annual 
tour  of  examin.uion  about  the  first  of  September. 
It  is  their  dutv  to  examine  entire  farms,  also 
meadows,  orchards,  cranberry  meadows,  forest 
trees,  Sc^.  &o.  T  i.«  competition  on  entire  farmts 
has  not  heretofore  been  wide  enough.  The  com- 
mittee feel  confident  that  there  are  well-oonJjcted 
and  profitable  farm:«  in  every  part  of  the  countj 
that  have  not  l)eea  officially  examined,  and  upon 
which  no  rqiort  of  the  mode  of  management  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  people.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  year  the  applications  will  be  more  numerous. 


iVD VKrtl'lSlNG  DEPARTMENT. 


Jty  A  tunitoil  number  of  aclrertisementa  of  an  appropriate 
character  will  be  inserted  in  tbe  monthly  Fanner  at  Um  foUow* 

RATB9. 

For  one  square  IS  lines,  one  Insertion $1,00 

Fur  each  suiMMquont  insertion 60 

inr  The  aliove  rates  viU  be  charged  for  aU  advertisementa, 
whether  lunger  »r  shorter. 


Siiiier-Ptaosphate  of  Lime. 

THIS  celebrated  FurUliaer,  where  it  has  been  fi&irly  tested  thj 
last  yttar,  h  ts  been  fuund  equal,  and  in  many  cases  superior 
to  the  b«rit  t'cruviau  Oiuno  in  its  immediate  effect,  and  much 
more  pcrmanuiiily  benettcial  to  the  land.  It  is  adapted  to  an) 
soil  iu  which  then*  in  a  dedciency  of  Phosphate^  which  is  often 
the  c:i8e.  AU  crops  ure  beoeStcd  by  it<4  application.  It  is  com 
posed  of  gruuud  ixmc,  dccKinpusod  by  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  h- 
added  a  due  prupDrtion  of  Peruvian  Ghiano,  Sulphate  of  Am 
monia,  &«. 

Fur  Mies  with  hill  directions  for  use,  In  bags  of  110  poundv 
each.  N<i  cbiirKe  for  packafse.  All  bags  will  be  branded  **C.  B. 
Defiurg,  No.  1  Super-Phosphata  of  lime." 

OBO.  DAVENPORT, 

Agent  for  the  manuflaetarer,  6  CommercUl,  comer  of  Chatham 
Street,  l(<KiU»n. 

F->   IH  w-.i  tf* 


lertUlzers. 


BKST  PERUVIAN  01  ANO. 
Sajier- Phosphate  of  Lime **DeBarg*8  No.  1.** 

Pou'.lnitte,  of  the  best  quality. 
Gnuiid  IMaster,  suitable  for  ogrfcultural . 
Ground  Itoite,  B^ne  Dust  and  Burnt  Bone. 
Also,  Uniss  SetMls  mf  reliable  quality  at  the  lowest  market  price. 
<}I.O.  DAVENPORT, 
6  Commerdftl,  comer  of  Chatham  StrseL  ~ 
Feb.  18,  ISM.  tf» 
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^ACK  VOLUMES  of  the  NEW  ENGLAND  FARUER,  ele 
>  gAntty  hound  in  Muslin,  Oitt  and  Embossed,  are  now  for  sale 
At  this  vfflce. 


THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER 

EAGLE   DOUBLE   PLOWS. 


THE  superior  merits  of  these  Plow^  coit.si.^i  in 
1.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  fomurd  mould -board  to  the 
beam,  by  which  great  strength  and  durability  are  secured,  as  abo 
the  various  desurable  changes  in  debt  of  work  and  n>laUve  deptii 
of  each  plow,  the  same  being  rcgulatcii  to  any  shade  of  nicety, 
'with  perfect  facility: 

2.  The  entire  and  handsome  overturning  of  tlte  vod  furrow,  by 
the  forward  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width  of  far- 
row taken  by  the  plow,  placing  it  beneath,  out  nf  the  way  of  the 
teeth  of  the  harrow,  cultivator,  or  other  implement,  so  that  it  Is 
in  no  case  dragged  to  the  surftioe  in  the  after  cultivation  of  the 
crop ; 

3.  The  thorough  and  finished  work  done  by  the  rear  mould- 
boanl,  in  taking  up  its  ftarrow  of  under  soil  and  sirting  or  scat- 
tering it  over  the  inverted  soid,  so  as  to  entbrely  fill  tothesurfkoe, 
and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  cohebinn  of  the  soU, 
leaving  the  plowed  land  in  a  perfectly  pulverirx'd  condition,  re- 
quiring little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  surface-working  in- 
strument,—and  indeed,  in  all  tiilerably  fh'e  loams,  rundt-ring  the 
use  of  these  Instiumenta,  as  pulverizers,  <|nltf  unnecessary  : 

4.  Tlie  remarkably  light  dranjfbt  uf  the  plow,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  and  the  thoroughness  of  pulverisation  ao- 
ctimpliahed. 

Several  sixes  of  the  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  EAOLB 
DOl'BLE  PLOW,  are  made  by  the  subscriht'rs,  from  patterns  of 
their  own  original  invention.  They  Invite  tbi  ir  friends  and  cus- 
tomers to  exunlne  these  Plows,  as  to  qnality  and  durabiU^  of 
material,  thoroughness  and  Qniiih  of  cuusurucUon,  and  to  tost 
dielr  working  properties.  * 

Manufoctory  at  Worcester,  and  Warehouse,  Quincy  Hall,  over 
the  Market,  Boston. 

RUGQLES,  NOURSE,  UA30N  t  GO. 

April  30, 1853. 


W' 


Cranberry  Plants. 

ELL,  or  Egg  nhapcd  Variity —commonly  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  no  doubt  is  the  \tfnt  variety  for  cuUivatiun — tlicy 
ore  hardy  and  prolific — sometimes  produce  over  '2&0  bushels  % 
acre,  after  2  years,  and  needH  hut  liittt*  cultivatidu.  I'lrculars 
relating  to  culture  and  price  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants. 

F.  TROW h RIDGE. 
Nl-w  IlHvcn,  Coon 
Feb.  16, 1864.  tf« 


Fruit  and  Oriiaiiieutal  Trees. 

^M|^  The  proprietors  offer  for  sale  an  extensive  assort 
^H^^H|  ment  of  fimit  and  ornuuiuntal  trees,  ctoii prising  all 
^HH^K  the  ehoice  stamlurd  vurieties,  tor  the  Garden  or 
HF^^I^  Orchard;  also  Curmnts,  UotjseberrifS,  Grape  VIoM 
.  _t  ko.  1000  Buck  thorn  and- Arbor  \iu<'  I'.r   llrdges. 

^■"■^  8.  &  0.  I1Y1>E. 

Newf «  Com«r,  March  18,  IRM.  w*tf 


J.  H.  llA»niO.\D, 

ARCHITECT. 

THE  subscriber  offers  his  services  to  those  about  erecting  neir. 
or  altering  old,  bailJings.  lie  wiU  funili<h  drawings  and 
working  plans,  specifications,  and  cvx^ry  thing  in  rclution  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  wanted.  Uu  thinks  he  is  able  (o 
present  «ome  new  views  in  tht:  cms^truction  of  Bams,  or  in  alter- 
ing old  ones,  whereby  more  ct^nveniencius  may  Im;  obtained  and 
at  less  tixpcnae.  His  chartrcs  w!ll  bi>  so  motivrate  as  to  enable 
every  fanner  to  avail  hhnself  of  his  services. 

Address  J.  H.  HAMMOND,  Grafton,  Mass. 

May  27, 18M. 


Bull  Cair  for  Sah, 


July  8, 1861. 


Droppe<l  June  29th,  by  n  very  cupi^rior 
Sycar  old  h«  ifer.  «h<»  i**  lull  Mii«>ded  Dur- 
ham and  Ayri>hin:  ht^ick,  and  sired  uy  tbe 
fine  JiTuvx  rull,  b  lonjrinf:  to  SAMUEL 
BEKSII  AW,  Kdii .    A  fply  ir< 

J.  .1.  lUXWFLL, 
66  Siat(>  direct,  Rosioo. 
if 
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EDWARD  HARRISON'S 

PATENT  6RI8T  HILL 

M  Received  the  highest  premium  at  the  Worlds 
Fair;  and^ore  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  hm  been  sold  within  two  years.  The 
stones  are  French  Burr  i  the  flramcs  and  hoppers, 
cast  iron;  and  the  tplDdlee,  cast  steel.  They 
will  work  both  for  flouring  and  on  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  wiU  keep  in  repair  longer  than  any 
other  mill.  Having  just  oouplctod  my  new 
boUdings,  for  manuC^luring  and  running  them,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  supply  all  orders  for  all  the  sixes,  from  twenty  inches  to 
four  feet  diameter,  Includbig  a  superior  farm  and  (Station  mill, 
which  will  grind  corn  in  the  best  manner,  by  horse  power,  or 
even  by  hand.  Public  attention  is  invited  to  tliis  small  mQl  in 
partkolar.  Descriptive  clrcoiari,  with  cuU,  sent  to  post-pakl 
sppUcations.  EDWARD  HARRISON, 

Sou  mant^acturer,  and  proprietor  of  the  Patent. 

'New  Haven,  Ct- 
Aprn  29, 1864.  tm^ 


Kay  Grass. 


500^ 


I  BUSHELS  Perennial  Ray  Grsss. 
I      100  bushels  ItoUan  Ray  Grmsa. 
'These  valuable  grasses  give  a  rapid  and  handsome  growth  for 
lawns,  and  the  crop,  which  should  be  cut  three  times  during  the 
seaaon,  makes  a  sweet  hay  or  a  valuable  green  ftjed  for  soiling. 
Fdrsaleby  PARKER,  WHITE  k  GANNETT, 47, 59  k  63  Dbtck- 
■tone  Street,  Boston. 
July  8, 1864.  4* 


AGRiqULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE, 

QUINCT  HALL,  OVER  THE  XARKET,  BOSTON. 
fPHB  Proprietors  having  reoently  eolarsed  their  Warefaoasee, 
X  and  bicreased  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  raipectAillj 
Invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  In  AGRTCUI^URUr 
k  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLSHEMT3,  QARDEN  and  FIELD 
SEEDS,  Ac,  to  their  stock,  comprising  the  larsest  and  best  aa> 
sortment  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  whlA  are  ofl'erod  a4 
low  prices. 

Of  PLOUGBS— we  have  the  grsalest  variety  of  kinds  aad 

■es. 

Improved  Sod  Ploughs,  for  flat  fbrrawa— improved  Scotch 
Ploughs  for  lapped  fturows — bnproved  Stubble  Ploughs,  whiak 
are  especially  adapted  to  deep  tillsfe,  or  vaiying  firom  6  to  IS 
inches  in  depth. 

Self-sharpening,  HiU  Side,  Sub-soO,  Double  Mosdd,  OotB,  Cot 
ton  and  Rice  Ploughs. 

Cylinder  Hay  -Ciittqrs,  flbdth's  FMent  Lever  Gate,  and  dUicr» 
Patent  Com  Shelters,  with  and  without  Separators.  Seed  Sowens, 
of  various  siaes  and  prices.  Batdieider^s  patent  Com  Planter, 
Improved .  Fanning  Mills  of  various  sixes,  Horse  Powers,  Thresh 
ing  Machines,  Thermometer  Churn,  Dash  Chum,  Com  Planters^ 
together  with  almost  eveiy  article  wanted  on  the  Flantaticn. 
Farm  or  Garden. 

Illustrated  Cattiognee  sent  gratis  on  ^pUoatlao,  post^Mid. 
RUGGLSS,  NOUBSE,  MASON  k  CO. 

Boston  and  Worcester.  Mass.,  Jan.  1. 1863.  tf. 


Morriirs  DitehiDg  Machine, 

PATENTED  BiAY  10,  186g. 
NEW,  cheap,  and  useful  implement  fior  ditching  soft  latu* 
^  .  Operated  by  two  men,  without  the  aid  of  hnrsM.  AppHca 
tlon  for  machines  or  rights  may  be  made  to  the  subkcrib.r. 
JONATHAN  W.  MOURILL,  Hampton  FaUs,  N.  H.,  or  U 
RUOGLES,  NOURSE,  MASON  k  CO.,  Boston. 

Boston,  Sept.  13,  1B63. 

Ha.  J.  W.  MoaaiLL :— Dear  Slr,~I  have  this  day  put  In  oper- 
ation on  my  fhrm  in  Ipswich  one  of  your  Patent  Ditching  Ma- 
chines.' The  land  selected  for  trial  was  a  salt  marsh,  bounded 
by  upland  on  one  side,  on  the  other  by  a  creek  ;  we  had  there- 
fore an  opportunity  of  testing  it  on  both  hard  and  soft  land.  1 
have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  maeUne  worked  to  way 
entire  satisfaction,  although  it  was  used  by  tiro  men  who  hait 
never  before  seen  one  in  use.  They  cut  a  ditch  at  the  rate  of  over 
six  rods  per  hour,  2  feet  four  inches  hi  depth.  I  consider  tt  a 
very  valuable  labor-aaving  machine.  ~   Yours  truly, 

J.  NOI.RSE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  seen  Morrill's  Patent  Ditching  Ma- 
chine In  operaUon,  and  oertUjr  that  we  thhik  it  far  superior  to 
other  modes  of  ditching,  and  consider  it  a  very  valuable  labor- 
saving  machine. 

David  Nudd,  Hampton,  N.  II.    Robert  Dow,  Salisbury,  Maea- 
J.  M.  Palmbb,       *'  "         Abbl  Mbbmll,      "  ** 

JounB.  BaowN,  Hampton  FaUs.  Tbcb  Piu,  "  ** 

Jbb'h  Labb,  Hampton  Falls.       Mask  B.  Tbcb,      "  ** 

MosKs  Trcb,  Salisbury,  Mass. 

May  27,  1S64.  «  tf 


Oyster  Shell  Lime. 

HAVE  on  hand,  and  am  constantly  manulhctming  this  ar 
ticie  for  filming  purposes.  It  has  also  been  extensively  uned 
during  the  last  season  for  laying  the  walls  of  cellars,  and  sto&c 
work  of  a  shnllar  nature,  and  ts  found  to  answer  this  purpose 
equally  as  well  as  the  best  stone  Ume.  After  1st  Mareh,  lite 
prices  will  be  as  follows : 

For  less  than  10  bbis 90e 

OroverMbbls 40c 

In  Bulk— a  lai^ge  car  load  containing  80  bbls aOe 

ABmaUGarloadoontahdng40bbls SfcV'bbl. 

delivered  at  either  depot  in  Boston  or  Charlestowu. 

JAMES  GOULD, 
Vcb.  18,  18M.  tf  70  State  Street 


To  the  Farmers  of  MIddleseXa 

mHE  0<immittee  on  Faims,  of  the  SiiddUstx  Agricultwrmi 
J.  Society,  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will  commence  their 
view  of  Fame  oo  or  about  thejirst  of  September.  Those  per- 
sons desirous  of  competing  for  the  premiums,  are  requested  Co 
notify  either  of  the  undersigned  at  an  early  day.  Fromapret^ 
thorough  cxamhiation  of  the  forms  In  the  county  in  former  years, 
the  committee  beUevc  that  there  are  very  many  highly  worth7-«B 
ezaminatlon,  and  that  ought  to  be  reported  upon— they  Cherts 
fore  hope  the  appUoations  wUI  be  munerous. 

Cbablbb  Babbiikib,  1 
Samvbl  CnAHDLBR,  >  ComfnUtte. 
Soioir  Bnowjr.        > 
CoDeoid,J«ly22,n8M.  3w 
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CALEHSAE  FOB  8EPTEMBEB. 

**BBt  brown  oomM  the  antamn,  and  tere  grows  the  oom, 

Aod  the  wood!  like  b  rainbow  are  dressed  } 
And  bat  tor  the  oock,  and  the  noontide  boor, 

Old  Time  would  be  tempted  to  rest. 
The  humming-bee  fkns  off  a  shower  of  gold, 

From  the  mullein's  long  rod  as  it  sways, 
A^  drj  grow  the  leares  which  protecting  eniUd 

The  ears  of  the  well-ripened  Mabb.'* 

W.  W.  FosoiGK,  or  N.  Y. 

XPTBXBER,  the 

first  of  the  Aa- 
tumnal  Months, 
brings  with  it 
Lnew  aspects  of 
I  the  year,  and 
calls  op  a  new 
class  of  emotions 
in  the  heart,  to  those  who  love 
nature,  and  find  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving her  ways.  Now,  the 
ToioGs  of  nature  have  materially 
obanged.  The  lark,  the  bob-o-link,  the  swallow, 
that  BO  hctely  allured  us  into  the  fields,  are  no 
longer  heard  ;  the  early  morning  song  of  the  rob- 
in is  sadly  broken,  and  deficient  in  tone  and  com- 
pass, while  the  plaintive  note  of  the  blue-bird  is 
only  fiiintly  heard  at  longer  and  longer  intervals. 
So  new  classes  of  insects  utter  their  voices  day  and 
night,  and  claim  the  season  as  their  own.  They 
are  as  earnest  and  active  in  their  calling,  as  were 
the  May-flies,  the  June-bugs,  the  beetles  and  bor- 
ers and  bugs  of  every  hue  and  name. 

So  new  aspects  are  presented  by  the  vegetable 
.kingdom.  Where  freshness,  fulness  and  beauty 
lately  prevailed  in  the  flowers,  the  growing 
pkntB,  and  shrubs  and  trees,  age  and  perfection 
have  now  marked  them  with  the  first  touches  of 
decay.  '*The  woods  and  groves,  those  grandest 
and  most  striking  among  the  general  features  of 
the  eouDtiy,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  begin 
to  put  on  their  richest  looks.  The  firs  are  gradu- 
ally darkening  towaxdft  i^dr  winter  blacknen; 


the  oaks,  the  poplars,  the  horse-chestnuts,  still 
retain  their  darkest  summer  green ;  the  elms  and 
beeches  are  changing  to  a  bright  yellow  which 
produces,  at  a  distance,  the  effect  of  patches  of 
sunshine ;  and  the  sycamores  are  beginning,,  here 
and  there,  to  assume  a  brilliant  warmth  of  hoe, 
almost  amounting  to  scarlet."  But  nothing 
among  us  exceeds  in  beauty  and  richness,  our  no- 
ble forests,  where  the  beech  and  birch,  the  white 
and  red  maple,  the  ehp,  the  ash,  the  walnut^d 
oak,with  their  endless  variety  of  colors  flashing  in 
the  sun,  are  magnificently  studded  with  here  and 
there  a  hemlock  or  pine  or  spruce  towering  above 
them  all.  Less  conspicuous  than  these,  but  ad- 
mirably filling  the  picture,  are  the  dog-wood,  the 
sassafras  and  blueberry,  the  alder,  hazelnut,  and 
berberry,  all  with  their  ever-changing  colors  and 
charms.  • 

Skptembbr  is  a  pleasant  month  in.which  to  trav-^ 
el.  The  systematic  farmer,  whose  well-matured 
plans  up  to  this  time  have  been  completed,  may 
now  take  his  vrife  or  daughter  and  make  those  so- 
cial and  profitable  visits  which  really  give  to  life 
a  value  never  felt  by  thoflg  who  have  not  toiled 
for  their  bread.  In  these^its — not  made  by  the 
rail,  howevei^— he  may  gather  much  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  from  an  observation  of 
their  modes  of  management.  Every  visit  cannot 
fail  to  odd  something  valuable  to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge  which  he  possesses ;  give  him 
an  idea  of  some  new  mode  in  plowing,  planting, 
harvesting,  disposing  of  stone,  erecting  fences  or 
buildings ;  or  in  reclaiming,  or  draining,  or  com* 
posting.  Each  individual  has  a  turn  of  mind,  or 
taste,  peculiar  to  himself,  that  leads  him,  per- 
haps, to  investigate  and  settle  some  question  for 
which  others  about  him  have  felt  no  interest.  So 
we  must  do  for  him ;  and  this  makes  up  the%um 
of  human  knowledge.  Such  visits  will  thus  be- 
come profitable,  as  we  have  stated^  as  well  as 
agreeable.  They  will  afford  subjects  for  pleasant 
fiunily  conversations  ojf  W'Tlj  %  winter  evening, 


zu 
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over  the  fragrant  tea  and  -the  jsookiAg  barley 
cakes. 

Many  of  the  manipulalaonB  of  the  fiorner  for 
September,  are  such  as  are  also  applicable  to,  and 
were  suggested  in,  August. 

Sbbd  Corn — should  be  selected  in  the  field, 
and  from  early,  thrifty  stalks,  which  contain  two 
or  three  ears.  If  this  were  foithfully  attended  to 
forseyeral  years,  our  corn  might  be  much  im- 
proyed  in  earliness  and  fulness  of  the  ears.  Trace 
and  hang  it  up  in  safe  places. 

Sowing  Wheat. — Sufficient  directions  have  re- 
cently been  given  in  these  columns  on  this  point. 
It  will  be  well  to  wash  the  wheat  in  strong  brine 
before  sowingV  the  salt  will  benefit  it,  and  it  will 
separate  the  light  kernels  and  chaff,  and  perhaps 
some  false  seeds,  from  the  wheat,  which  may  then 
be  removed.  The  earlier  it  is  sown  in  September 
the  better  wiU  be  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop. 

Rtb. — ^Early  sowing  of  this  crop,  too,  is  im- 
portant to  success. 

Fattsning  Animals. — No  time  should  be  lost 
now  in  this  branch  of  husbandry.  Whatever  the 
animals  are,  feed  plentifully,  and  make  them  per- 
fectly comfortable,  and  they  will  gain  much  fiewter 
now  than  in  cold  weather.  A  variety  of  food  is 
better  than  to  confine  them  to  a  single  article. 

QlRVESTiNO  .r— After  making  trial  in  three  vrays, 
viz.,  topping  the  com,  cutting  it  up  at  theg^und 
and  shocking ;  and  leaving  it  untouched  until  the 
leaves  and  stems  ware  dead  ;  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  way  is — ^both  in  point  of 
economy  and  convenience— to  top  the  com.  when 
the  spmdle  and  a  little  of  the  stem  below  it  is  dry, 
and  leave  the  remainder  in  the  field,  no  matter,  if 
the  weather  is  moderate,  if  until  into  November; 
the  grain  vrill  not  hurt.  In  topping  the  com  the 
grain  is  undoubtedly  diminished ;  but  the  quality 
of  the  fodder  will  make  up  for  this,  and  all  the 
labor  of  harvesting  the  crop  in  this  way  is 
greatiy  more  convenient  and  pleasant. 

Potatobb— of  late  y^ Hrrr  required  early 

harvesting. 

Turnips, — ruta  bagas,  cabbages,  may  be  left 
late,  as  they  are  not  injured  by  light  frosts. 
#  Carrots  should  not  be  exposed  to  frosts. 

Affles  are  better  gathered  a  littie  late,  but 
not  exposed  to  heavy  frosts. 


On  the  first  pleasant  day  take  out  your  windows, 
and  tack  a  Ktnp  of  list,  of  suitable  thickness,  on 
the  outer  edges ;  so  that  it  will  be  entirely  out  of 
sight — return  the  sash  to  its  place,  and  your  job 
is  done.  Bv  this  simple  process  almost  any  room 
mar  be  rendered  delightfully  vrarm,  and  the  wife 
and  children  remarkably  pleasant.  Try  it. — 
Cleverland  Free  Democrat. 


A  SsASONABLE  HiNT. — As  the  cold  season  is  at 
hand,  and  economy  in  fuel  is  a  subject  of  some 
importance,  it  may  be  wall  to  mention  a  very  sim- 
ple way  of  shutting  out  the  cold  from  our  dwell- 
ings, and  thereby  adding  much  to  the  comfort  of 
home.  Those  who  are  annoyed  by  the  clatter  of 
windows  when  the  mercury  is  considerably  below 
lero,  and  bv  a  current  of  air  sufficiently  strong  to 
turn  a  good  sized  wind-mill,  can  easily  obtain  re- 
lief by  attending  to  the  followmg  directions. 
Procure  a  shilling's  worth  of  list  from  the  tailor, 
and  a  paper  of  small  tacks  from  the  hardware  store. 


AoRicuLTtTRE — lis  Essentials  and  Non-Essen- 
tials.  Including  an  Examination  of  the  Prop- 
erties of  Guano,  and  other  Manures.  By  H.  N. 
Fryatt,  of  Belleville,  N.  J.  T.  S.  Magagnos  A 
Co.,  Poblishars,  N.  Y."— This  is  a  pamphlet  of 
^  iMgo  pi««,  attempting  to  show,  brie^,  wha* 
the  earth,  and  the  atmosphere  supply  to  pUnts, 
and  what  the  cultivator  himself  must  supply.  The 
writer  states  that  the  atmosphere  furnishes  car- 
bonic Mad,  MBuoixiuAf  nitraigen  g-"*^  wAtar,  aad 
that  these  serve  in  the  gaseous  form  to  sustain  the 
plant  after  it  has  acquired  leaves ;  the  leaves  ab- 
sorbing these  gases  in  company  vrith  water,  de- 
composing and  depositing  the  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen in  the  seeds. 

The  soil — ^he  says — in  addition  to  its  supplies 
from  the  air,  contains  within  itself  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  fr&n 
the  slow  decay  of  its  htanus  (woody  fibre)  and  the 
countiess  mj^riads  of  ipseet  and  vegetable  re- 
mains. 

He  condemns  the  ammonia  theory,  upon  whioh 
Prof.  LiEBiG  started,  but  which  he  has  in  a  gieai 
measure  abandoned.  He  states  that  ammonia  is 
supplied  in  all  climates  and  situations,  in  greater 
excess  than  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  rela- 
tive wants  of  vegetation.  In  short,  that  there  is 
no  need,  whatever,  oi purchasing  ammonia. 

The  three  great  essentials  which  he  states  must 
be  supplied  artificially,  are, — the  pulverization  of 
the  soil  by  plowing,  spading,  hoeing,  .&c.,--by 
caustic  lime  and  phosphate  of  lime—honea. 

We  are  not  suificientiy  veised  in  chemical  lore, 
to  decUre  whether  all  his  statements  and  reason- 
ing are  right  or  wrong,  and  can  only  say  that  to 
us  they  appear  plausible  and  well  considered.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  had  motB  interest  excited  in 
reading  the  pamphlet,  than  in  perusing  anything 
of  a  kindred  subject  for  some  time.  We  shall 
test  some  of  his  assertions  on  our  own  &rm,  and 
ifthey  prove  correct,  shall  find  the  managebient 
of  our  crops  less  difficult  and  expensive  than  we 
have  heretofore. 

The  Butterfly  Plant.— -The  National  Intel- 
ligencer says  that  a  specimen  of  the  mngifl^r  and 
beautifVil  "butterfly  plant"  is  now  in  bloom  at 
the  National  green-house  in  Washington.  The 
bloswms  are  veir  large  and  yellow,  with  reddish 
brown  spots,  and  are  moved  to  and  fro  with  every 
breath  of  air,  so  as  to  resemble  very  much  the 
gaudy  insect  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
plant  was  brought  from  the  IsUnd  of  St;  IhoBias 
in  the  U.  S«  frigate  Raritan. 
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AV  AOBICULTiniAL  EXHIBITIOH  IS 
SVOLAHD. 

Mr.  Mechi,  fozm^lj  a  saocesBfol  Locdon  mer- 
ohant,  now  the  most  enterprising  and  liberal  im^ 
provcr  of  Amculture  in  Europe,  annually  invites 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  interested  in  in- 
dustrial progress  to  .visit  his  fann  just  before^  his 
summer  grain  is  ripe,  and  see  what  he  is  doing, 
and  with  what  suooesB.  The  London  Times  eives 
an  account  of  his  ^thering  this  season,  which  we 
publish  this  morning  in  the  hope  that  it  will  sug- 
gest and  promote  improvement  in  the  conduct  of 
our  county  fairs,  now  too  generally  mere  shows  of 
mammoth  piodaots  without  givins  the  assembled 
farmers  any  clear  idea  of  wmit  they  have  to  do, 
if  they  would  rival  or  exceed  those  productions. 
Mr.  Mechi's  meetings  are,  for  practi<»Ll  purposes, 
worth  a  dozen  of  these  barren  displays,  and  we 
hope  they  will  find  imitators  here.  Twenty  good 
farmers  can  walk  over  their  own  farms  and  explain 
their  successfiil  experiments  where  one  can  make 
a  set  speech ;  while  one  such  explanation  is  worth 
twenty  average  speeches. — N.  Y.  Tribune, 

Mr.  Mechi's  annual  gathering  at  Tiptreeis  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  agreeable  events  of  the  ag- 
ricultural year.  Though  the  circumstances  which 
first  ^ve  a  special  interest  to  these  meetings  have 
happily  passed  away,  they  still  continue  nighly 
attractive.  In  endeavoring  to  stimulate  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  the  enterprising  tradesman 
of  Leadenball  Street  has  created  an  occasion  which 
every  one  who  partakes  of  it  enjoys.  To  his  visit- 
ors from  town,  a  reasonable  excuse  for  escapW 
out  of  London  during  the  dog-day  heats  is  <» 
course  exceeding  welcome.  To  those  enga^  in 
country  pursuits,  there  is  the  feeling  of  curiosity 
to  gratify  as  to  a  eystem  of  farm  management 
much  talked  about,  and  departing  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  routine  of  agricultural  practice. 
To  all,  there  la  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  excel- 
lent crops,  and  obsenring  how  the  oldest  and  most 
delightful  of  human  occupations  is  progressinjg. 
Man,  however  much  he  may  be  modified  by  cur- 
cumstances,  never  loses  entirely  his  natural  taste 
with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  He 
may  know  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about  it, 
but  the  treatment  of  mother  earth,  so  that  in  due 
season  she  may  yield  her  increase,  alwa^  retains 
some  interest  for  him.  It  is  therefore  little  short 
of  the  supj>ly  of  a  public  want  at  which  Mr.  Me- 
chi now  aims  in  his  annual  gathering.  He  heffsax 
by  inviting  inspection  in  order  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample to  give  an  impulse  to  improved -cultivation. 
He  still  perseveres,  and  not  without  effect,  in  the 
same  direction ;  but  these  meetings  have  acquired 
gradually  an  established  character,  looked  for- 
ward to  Dy  numbers  of  ^ple  belonging  to  differ- 
ent spheres  of  life,  commg  from  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  and  attracted  even  from  abroad. 

Yesterdav  the  300  or  350  guests  who  visited 
Tiptree  inoluded  peers  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  civic  disnitaries,  men  of  science, 
heads  of  Government  oepartments,  engineers,  wri- 
ten  on  the  seienee  and  p^ustioe  of  agriculture,  a 
fiur  sprinkling  of  thecierjgy,  imploMnt-maken, 
OommissioDen  from  foreiini  States,  modtLhatfp 
♦number  of  fimneis.  It  wiS  thus  be  seen  that  this 
year's  meeting  surpassed  la  the  variety  of  interests 
and  inteiliffenoe  composing  it  that  of  any  former 
one,  and  Mr.  Meebi  may  very  fairly  be  oongrato- 


lated  on  the  usefulness  of  a  career  which,  after 
having  exposed  him  to  much  ignorant  ridicule,  is 
at  length  applauded  and  honorod  by  such  an  as- 
86mblf^|;e.  He  has  made  failures,  as  what  bold, 
adventurous  man  does  not  occasionally?  He  has 
^ne  to  work  rather  expensively  sometimes ;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  point  out  defects  even  now  in  his 
farming.  Take  for  example  the  old-fiishioned 
plan  of  laying  out  the  land  in  beds  with  furrow 
drains,  thus  rendering  the  application  of  machin- 
ery to  its  surface  unnecessarily  difficult.  Still  one 
is  {vetty  sure  to  find  all  the  novelties  in  agricul- 
tural improvement  jjrominently  displayed  at  Tip- 
tree,  and ,  if  the  experience  of  succeeding  years  some- 
times detracts  from  the  value  of  these  as  gauged 
by  their  san^ine  promoter,  he  at  least  keeps  mov- 
ing in  the  nght  direction.  Everybody  now  ac- 
knowledges that,  whatever  be  the  state  of  his  bal- 
anccHsheet,  he  has  done  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
As  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  that  is  the 
main  point ;  for  if  a  man's  mistakes  or  pecuniary 
sacrifices  benefit  them,  they  are  only  the  more 
bound  to  feel  obliged  to  nim. 

But,  turning  from  these  general  considerations 
to  the  details  of  yesterday's  visit,  let  us  endeavor 
to  sketch  the  proceedings  and  the  results  which 
they  present.  According  to  his  usual  plan  on 
these  occasions,  Mr.  Mechi  took  his  euests,  after 
a  dight  refection,  into  his  fields ;  ana  here,  pass- 
ing rapidly  from  point  to  point,  he  explained  with 
a  volubility  and  happiness  of  illustration  peculiar 
to  him  everything  that  possessed  interest,  or  upon 
which  information  was  desired.  Now,  on  the 
confines  of  his  farm,  he  complacentiy  contrasied 
his  neighbor's  wheat  with  a  piece  of  his  own  ad- 
joining it,  stating  why  the  one  was  better  than 
the  other,  and  the  probable  vahie  of  the  advan- 
tage gaineid.  Next  he  was  standing  before  a  fine 
field  of  oats,  dilating  upon  the  importance  of  thin 
sowinff,  answering  vivaciously  a  sustained  fusil- 
lade of  questions,  and  promising  himself  a  return 
of  firam  11  to  13  quarters  per  acre  upon  the  crop. 
Then  come  the  liquid  manure  distributor,  with  its 
hose  scattering  around  it  showers  of  refreshing 
aliment  for  plants.  In  five  minutes  Mr.  Meclu 
had  told  his  visitors  all  about  it — how  quickly  the 
fertilising  products  of  his  feeding  sheas  were  on 
the  land — ^m  what  quantity  he  could  apply  them 
—how  digestible  and  direct  the  form  in  which  they 
were  presented — ^how  wonderful  the  results  in  vege- 
tation which  they  vielded^  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  details  of  the  process  were  dashed  off  in 
a  few  sentences,  the  fofly  of  not  utilising  town 
manures  in  the  same  manner  inculcated,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  visiters  and  hosts  were  befor^ 
one  of  Garrett's  best  portable  threshing  machines 
which  the  manufacturer  proceeded  to  explain. 

Mr.  Meehi  had,  some  time  aeo,  tested  at  Tip- 
tree,  an  American  invention  of  this  kind,  and, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  present  excellence  of  Gar- 
rett's, aeseribed  its  superior  merits  in  some  respects, 
urging  the  implement-makers  to  get  rid,  as  much 
as  possible,  of  the  reciprocating  action  in  their 
maehines,  to  produce  them  lighter  and  cheaper, 
to  work  out  the  problem  of  steam  cultivation,  and 
generally  to  go  ahead.  In  this  manner  he  took 
ub  guests  from  field  ta  field,  stopping  at  one  point 
to  mow  the  spring  running  40,000  gallons  a  day, 
with  which  m  liquifies  his  manure,  at  another  to 
explain  his  mode  of  folding  and  feeding  sheep ; 
to  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  tha 
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Scotch  agrioaUnrist,  reoordioc  what  a  tarprifling 
incrcBMof  food  for  stock  he  has  obtained  by  the 
use  of  liiqaid  manure.  His  grain  and  mangold 
crops  excited  seneral  admiration, and  on  no  former 
occasion  has  he  shown  anything  like  them.  The 
wheats  especiallj  are  magnificent,  up-standing, 
•Ten  in  growth,  large-eared,  and  so  high  that  some 
adyentnren  who  started  oat  to  explore  a  field  sown 
with  ''Payne's Defiance"  were  at  once  shut  oat  of 
Yiew  by  the  wavingand  luxuriant  mass  of  y^tation. 
In  the  management  of  his  Italian  rye-graas,  Mr. 
Mechi's  farming  shows  to  the  least  advantage; 
but  for  this,  as  Mr.  Caird  very  properly  obeerved 
after  dinner,  the  dry  dimato  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties is  somewhat  responsible.  In  making  the  round 
of  his  farm,  Mr.  Meohi  delivered  a  succeedon  of 
short  but  very  amusing  and  vigorous  peripatetic 
lectures  on  ever^  important  point  connected  with 
agriculture.  His  visitiors  were  delighted  with  the 
freshness,  good  humor,  the  volubili^,  and,  in  the 
main,  the  soundness  of  these  expositions.  They 
certainly  hare  a  stamp  about  them  which  nobody 
but  Meohi  could  give,  and  his  field  preachings  on 
agriculture  are  alone  worth  travelling  a  long  dis- 
tance to  listen  to.  There  was  not  time  left  before 
dinner  to  examine  the  feeding-sheds,  the  stock 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  homestead, 
but  enoueh  had  been  seen  to  satisfy  the  keenest 
appetite  for  improved  cnltivadon.  smart  exercise 
in  the  fresh  air  had  now  brought  a  large  propnor- 
tion  of  the  gueste  into  a  frame  of  body  and  mind 
thoroughly  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  ample 
provision  which  their  host  had  prepared  for  them. 
In  a  spacious  tent,  erected  for  that  purpose,  they 
sat  down  to  the  number  of  nearly  300,  and  there 
the  evening  was  most  agreeably  terminated  in  that 
round  of  toasts  and  speech-making  which  seems 
an  indispensable  condition  of  festive  meetings  in 
this  country. 

BOiriBBELS  DT  THE  WOODS. 

There  are  few  things  more  pleodng  than  to  lie 
upon  the  grass  3n  a  sunny  day  in  Summer,  and 
watoh  the  squirrels  in  the  trees  above  you.  Peer- 
ing up,  you  vrill  espy,  on  one  of  the  tree  stems,  a 
little  brown  monkeyfied-looking  rat,  with  a  sort  of 
rabbit's  head,  and  a  foxy  tail  as  long  as  ite  body, 
and  curling  over  it,  and  ecce  my  lord  sauirrel ! 
Down^e  comes,  leaping  from  branch  to  oranoh, 
clawing,  racing  so  fast,  and  now  he  reaches  the 
turf  and  sits  upon  his  bind  legs,  and  looks  this 
way  and  that,  and  listens.  Do  not  move,  or  he  is 
off;  do  not  wink  so  much  as  as  eyelid.  **AU 
right  ?  "  his  merry  brovrn  eyes  seem  to  ask.  Tes, 
all  right ;  for  a  nut  drops  from  between  his  teeth 
into  his  fore  paws,  and  givins  his  mighty  conse- 
quential tail  an  extra  curl,  be  makes  ready  for 
breakfast.  That  is  another  sight— the  way  in 
which  a  sauirrel  deals  with  a  nut.  First  of  all  he 
shakes  and  rattles  it,  that  he  may  be  sure  thete  is 
somethins inside;  then  he  twirls  it  round  and 
round  in  hb  paws,  till  he  gets  the  narrow  end  uih 
permost,  for  ne  knows  that  the  upper  ead  of  the 
shell  is  the  thinnest ;  then  he  begins  to  grate  and 
file  till  he  has  wormed  his  way  throueh,  gettmg 
noisier  and  noisier  as  the  hole  gets  bigger ;  and 
then  comes  intervals  of  ouiet,  which  means  tihat 
his  teeth  are  in  the  kemd,  and  that  he  is  eating 
all  within  his  reach  ;  for  a  squirrel  never  has  pa- 
tience to  wait  till  the  kernel  is  clean  out ;  he  eato 
by  instaUmente  in  the  shell,  and  trust  him  for  get- 


tine  the  whole  of  it !  Well,  after  the  nut,  he 
will  perhaps  pick  the  bones  of  an  apple,  if  there 
be  one  within  reach ;  and  when  he  nas  had  his 
fill  he  will  wash  his  face  with  his  ]^wb,  and  his 
pavra  with  his  face,  and,  feeling  quite  clean  and 
spruce  and  comfortable,  he  vriS  roll  oyer  on  the 
turf,  making  funny  little  noises  and  giving  queer 
little  jumps,^and  then  awayf  up  the  next  tree 
stem,  clawing,  leaping,  swinging,  so  fast,  so  fast, 
— ^up  and  up,  till  your  neck  is  out  of  joint  with 
watohing  him,  and  he  is  lost  among  the  leaves. 

For  tk9  irtw  EngUmd  Farmtr, 

THfi  BBOUOET  EV  HOBTHEBV 
VBBMOHT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  severity  of  the  drought  in 
this  vicinity,  probably  exceedis  that  of  any^  other 
year  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants. Five  years  ago  this  summer  vras  called  the 
extraordinary  dry  season,  and  evenr  summer 
since  might  yery  properly  be  termed  a  dry  season, 
but  the  drought  this  year  by  far  excee<u  that  of 
any  other  of  the  **dry  seasons."  Most  of  the 
country  north  of  the,  Winooski  riyer  to  Canada 
line  has  suffered  more'  or  less.  In  Lamoille  Goun- 
^,  not  only  the  low  land  in  the  yalleys,  and  the 
farms  of  dry  and  sandy  soil,  have  suffered, but  hill 
farms,  and  those  that  extend  on  to  the  sides  of 
the  mountains— fanns  that  are  naturally  wet-» 
and  were  not  inpured  by  former  droughto,  have 
been  very  much  injured  this  summer. 

The  farmers  have  not  cut  probably  more  than 
half  of  the  usual  crop  of  hay,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  oats  and  potetoes ;  and  corn  not  mucn 
bettor,  thoueh  there  may  be  some  fields  that  are 
tolerable.  There  are  many  fields  of  most  all  kinds 
of  crops  that  are  almost  an  entire  failure.  It 
seems  as  though  the  *' barren  ddds"  could  never 
look  green  agam.  The  pastures  are  "very  short" 
and  veiy  much  crisped  up.  as  are  also  the  mead- 
owB  that  have  been  mowed.  Many  of  them  look 
as  if  they  had  been  bleached.  If  there  should  come 
sufficient  rain,  at  this  late  hour,  it  would  hardly 
benefit  very  much  any  kind  of  crop;  even  pota- 
toes are  considered  *'too  fiir  gone,"  to  be  much 
benefited,  though  it  would  help  grass  land  and 
fall  feed;  bs  it  is,  stock  find  it  rather  close  picking 
to  set  their  living  now. 

The  advance  prices  of  farm  produce  in  this  vi 
cinity,  within  a  year  or  two,  have  encouraged 
farmers  to  take  hold  with  new  energy ;  but  the 
failure  of  their  crops  this  year,  causes  some  to 
wear  rather  long  fiauMs.  There  has  not  been  one 
soakinr  rain  here  this  summer,  nothing  but  a 
few  sbght  showers. 

I  wifi  mention  one  singular  phenomenon  that 
is  happening  to  some  of  &e  potatoes  in  this  vicin- 


ity ;  potatoes  that  were  planted  about  the  middle 
of  May,  by  the  middle  oi  August,  bore  new  ones, 
nearly  half-grovrn,  about  as  Urge  as  they  would 


be  this  year,  owing  to  the  drought ;  but  the  curi- 
osity is,  the  new  ones  have  sprouted  and  come  up. 
I  saw  yesterday  (the  17th)  some  vrith  sprooto  a 
finger'e-lengtii  long,  as  they  ha«l  got  out  of  the 
ground,  though  the  old  tops  were  green.  Is  it  a 
freak  of  nature— an  extra  effort  to  "bring  forth 
and  multiply  ?"  Or  might  it  not  be  the  drought 
stopped  their  growth,  and  after  a  shower  the 
warm  weather  caused  them  to  sprout  and  grow  ? 
Morrismlie,  F/.,  Aug,  18^  18$4.         j.  K.  c. 
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AHIKAL  LITE. 

Incapable  as  water  ma^  seem  to  be  of  affording 
anythiDff  Hke  «N>lid  nutnme&t,  yet  there  are  some 
tribes  ofaDimals  that  appear  oapaUe  not  only  of 
subsisting  upon  (his,  but  upon  even  the  still  less 
Bubstaatial  diet,— air.  Leeehes  and  tadpoles,  -  be> 
aides  various  kinds  of  fishes,  (amone  which  is  the 
gold-fish ,j|  will  live  uDon  water  akne.  Numer- 
ous experiments  have  oeen  made  by  philosophers 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  matter  beyond  peradven- 
tore.  Bondelet  kept  a  sUver-fish  in  pure  water 
alone  for  three  jeacs,  and  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod it  had  grown  as  large  as  the  glass  globe  that 
contained  it.  Several  speeies  of  tM  carp  kind,  it 
is  said,  have  a  omilar  power ;  and  even  the  pike, 
one  of  the  most  voracious  of  the  finny  tribes,  will 
thrive  upon  water  in  a  marble  basin.  All  kinds 
of  amphibious  animals  are  particularly  tenacious 
of  lifo,  and  not  only  frogs  and  toads,  but  tortoises, 
lisards,  and  serpents,  are  well  known  to  have  ex- 
isted for  months,  and  even  years,  without  other 
ibod  than  water,  and,  in  some  oases,  only  air.  It 
is  seated  on  good  authority  that  a  ]^enon  onee 
icepttwo  horned-snakes  in  a  glass  jar  for  two 
years,  without  ^vinc  them  anything.  It  was  not 
observed  that  they  sfept  In  the  winter  season,  and 
thejr  cast  their  skins  as  usual  about  the  1st  of 
ApriL  Lisards  have  been  found  imbedded  in  chalk 
rocks,  and  toads  have  been  disoovered  in  wood, 
-blocks  of  marble  and  other  situations,  where,  to 
all  appearanoe,they  must  have  been  entombed  for 
many  yean,  tinails  and  chameleons,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  asserted,  will  live  upon  w  alone.  It 
is  also  said  that  spiden  will  live  on  the  same  light 
diet,  and  that,  though  th^  will  devour  other  food, 
they  really  do  not  need  it  to  support  life.  La- 
tonlle  confirms  this  statement  by  an  experiment 
which  he  made  with  a  spider,  by  stickin^^  it  to  a 
cork,  and  precluding  it  trom  communication  with 
anything  eue  for  four  suoeesnve  months ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  was  as  lively  as  ever.  A 
writer  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  states 
that  he  kept  a  beetle  m  a  elass  confinement  for 
three  years,  without  food.  The  larv®  of  ants  are 
not  only  supported  on  air,  but  actually  grow  in 
bulk,  ft  would  appear  however  from  experiments 
made  by  H.  GoMberry,  1786,  that  the  usually 
received  opinion  that  the  chameleon  feeds  on  air 
Is  a  vuUar  error.  He  subjected  seven  of  them  to 
this  or&al,  and  they  all  died  save  one,  in  three 
months  and  twenty-three  days.  So  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the^  coiild  survive,  like  many  other  an- 
mals,  for  a  tune  upon  the  oxygen  the  atmosphere 
aflbrds,  but  could  not  subsist  upon  it  continuously. 
The  instances  we  have  cited,  however,  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  some  animals  require  veiy  little,  and 
in  some  cases  not  any,  of  what  we  usually  denom- 
inate food,  to  support  existence.  Numerous  in- 
stances might  be  cited  where  persons  have  sur^ 
vived  for  many  days  without  nutriment.  A  wo- 
man condemned  to  death,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
m.,  lived  for tj  days  without  food  or  drink.  A 
younff  lady,  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  mentioned  in 
the  jSdinlmrgh  Medical  Essays  for  1720,  who  was 
'  thrown  into  such  a  violent  tetanus,  or  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  by  the  death  of  her  fother,  that  she 
was  unable  to  swallow  for  fiftv-four  daj^,  and 
when  she  came  into  the  natural  state  again,  she 
decUred  that  she  had  no  sense  of  hunger  or  thirst. 
A  still  more  extraordinary  account  t&n  this  is  re- 
lated of  a  man  who,  upon  recovering  from  an  in- 


flammatory fever,  had  such  a  disHke  to  food  of  all 
kinds,  that  for  eighteen  years  he  never  tasted  any- 
thing but  water.  All  will  recollect  the  case  of 
the  sleeping  man  from  Rochester,  who  was  exhib- 
ited in  this  city  last  summer,  and  who  had  not 
partaken  of  food  for  a  long  time.  Oats  have  been 
Known  to  live  over  two  years  without  drinking. — 
N.  Y.  Sunday  Times. 


THE  HIGHTS. 

BT    BASBT    OOBjrWALL. 

CUiefommernlgfaft 

Has  B  mile  of  light, 
And  Bhe  (rite  on  a  sapphire  throne ; 

WbUst  the  sweet  winds  load  her 

With  garlands  of  odor, 
From  the  bud  to  the  rose  overblown. 

Bat  the  aatumn  night 

Has  a  piercing  sight. 
And  a  step  both  strong  and  free  \ 

And  a  roiee  for  wonder, 

Like  the  wrath  of  the  thonder. 
When  he  shouts  to  the  stonny  sea. 

And  the  winter  night 

Is  all  cold  and  white. 
And  she  slngeth  a  song  of  pain, 

nil  the  wild  bee  hommeth. 

And  wann  spring  oometh. 
When  she  dies  in  a  dream  of  rain. 

O,  the  night,  the  night, 

lis  a  loTely  sight, 
Whatever  the  ellme  or  time, 

For  sorrow  then  soareth, 

And  the  lover  ot^tpooretfa 
His  soul  in  a  star-bright  rhjme. 

It  bringeth  steep 

To  the  forests  deep, 
the  Ibreft-biid  to  its  nest; 

To  care,  bright  hoars. 

And  dreams  of  flowers. 
And  that  bahn  to  the  weary— lest ! 

CAom^ers*  Jcwmal. 


F€t  tkB  ifew  EngUmd  Farmer, 

ASS  UOHTHnia  BODS  HUMBUGS  f 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer^  in 
answer  to  inquiries  from  a  oorrespondent,  describee 
the  manner  in  which  Ughtning  rods  should  be  oon- 
structed,  and  sa^  buUdin^  proteeted  by  such 
rods  are  never  injured  by  hshtning.  The  follow- 
ing item  appears  in  a  late  N.  Y.  paper  :— "The 
house  of  Mr.  Gushing,  of  Genesee,  same  county, 
was  struck  by  lightni9g  during  a  storm  on  Thurs- 
day, June  22.  What  is  singular  in  the  case  is, 
the  house  was  protected  by  three  silver  pointed 
lightning  rods,  of  most  approved  construction, 
which  rods  it  seems  affbtded  no  protection."  The 
e<fitor  of  the  Farmer  says  other  cases  similar  are 
known.  The  destruction  of  life  and  propertv  by 
lightiung,  is  becoming  very  frequent,  of  late. 
Storms  are  more  frequent— houses  and  bams  are 
burned,  cattle  destroyed,  human  beings  instantly 
killed.  As  a  defence  and  protection  from  the  storm, 
many  are  putting  up  ro&  to  their  bnilcttn^  which 
we  are  assured  will  eertainfy  ftreoeni  injury  hr 
lightning.  Are  they  humbugs  t  One  says  the  ro<» 
should  pass  through  glass  rings ;  the  Ccuntry 
Qentkman  says  that  is  all  nonsense,  wooden  sun- 
ports  are  just  as  good.  Will  not  some  scientiflc 
writer,'Who  is  th<»rGughly  acquainted  with  the 
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whole  subject,  and  is  not  conoenied  in  the  mann- 
&otare  or  sale  of  lightning  rods,  eive  us,  the 
thousands  of  fumers  and  othexs,  who  are  now 
turning  their  attention  to  this  subpeot  and  who 
wish  to  know  the  truth,  the  whcue  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  in  relation  to  it — the  need- 
ed infonnation.  Thousands  of  rods  ore  now  be- 
ing put  up,  and  if  they  are  indeed  no  protection 
from  the  fluid,  it  should  be  known.  0,  for  light ! 
Will  not  some  one  put  his  light  in  the  FMrmer, 
where  it  will  shine  upon  its  thousands  of  delight- 
ed readers.    »•  o.  b. 

BBATE  OP  BI8TINGiri8HED  AOBICUL- 

TUEAL  MEN. 

The  Maine  Farmer,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of 
JosiAH  HoLBROOK,  by  drowning,  sajs : — "He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Lyceum  system  in  New  England. 
He  was  drowned  in  Black  Water  Creek,  near 
Lynchburg,  Ya.,  on  the  19th  ult.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  met  his  death  by  falling  down  a  cliff  in  the 
creek,  while  searching  for  geological  specimens. 
Mr.  H.  had  written  and  published  much  on  sci- 
entific subjects,  and  had  achieved  an  extended  rep- 
ntation. 

Thousands  in  the  United  States  hare  reason  to 
remember  with  gratitude  his  name,  on  aooount 
of  his  constant  and  unwearied  efforts  to  simplify 
and  render  attractive  the  modes  of  teaching  the 
young. 

It  was  to  him  that  common  schools  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  introduction  of  Apparatus  and  Black- 
boards, &c.,  &c.,  whereby  many  of  the  studies 
before  obstruse  and  oftentimes  incomprehensible 
to  the  young  are  rendered  plain  and  eyen  amus- 
ing to  the  child,  and  impress  his  mind  so  indelibly 
that  he  can  never  forget  their  teachings. 

He  was  occasionally  a  correspondent  of  the 
Maine  Farmer.    His  death  is  a  public  calanuty." 

The  Bey.  Obarlsb  Fox,  of  Grosse  Isle,  near  De- 
troit, Mich.,  died  of  cholera  on  the  2ith  inst.  He 
was  English  by  birth,  had  for  many  yean  ofiieia* 
ted  worthily  and  acceptably  as  an  Episcopal  eler- 
gyman,  but  bought  an  islet  in  ]>etroit  Biyer  and 
turned  farmer  some  four  years  ago,  and  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  Agriculture  and  its  improve- 
ment with  enthosiasm  an^  success.  He  estab- 
lished the  Farmer^s  Companion  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  last  winter  published  the  Amer- 
ican Text-Book  of  AgricuUure,  which  has  been  re- 
ceived with  marked  favor.  Thus  cut  down  in  the 
TSry  midst  of  a  career  of  extensive  usefolnees, 
Michigan  had  iew  oitlsens  whom  she  cenld  so  iU 
afford  to  spare  as  Charles  Fox.  It  is  not  many 
days  mnce  we  heard  from  him  by  letter  in  full 
health  and  activity  :  our  next  tidings  of  him  came 
yesterday,  and  are  here  recorded. — Trilmne. 


A  Good  Old  Squash. — J.  A.  Ames,  Esq.,  of 
Wilmington,  sent  one  of  the  publishers  this  morn- 
ing a  Custard  Squash  of  ample  dimensioDS,  fiur. 


and  goodly  to  befibid,  and  of  the  crop  of  1853  ! 
There  is  ne  evidence  of  decay  in  its  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  like  him  who  sends  it,  is  undoul^ 
edly  sonnd  at  heart. 

STATE  AOBICULTUBAL  8H0W6  IH 
1854. 

We  find  the  following  list  of  State  Shows  ax^ 
ranged  in  ohronolo^cal  order  in  the  Americam 
Agricukurisi, 

IBiooIs,  at  SprtngSeld,  Sept.  12— ISw 

KentDdty,  LeziagiOD,  Sept.  IS— 16. 

Loirer  Guada,  Qnebee,  Sept  IS— la. 

VenMDt,  BmttMwro*,  Sept.  13— Ik 

OJUo,  N«w«ifc,  Sept.  ie-29L 

M Mklgan,  I>eiiott,  Sept.  aS-SS. 

PeimtjiTauta,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  »— OL  - 

Misfloari,  BooaviUe,  Oet.  2— ft. 

Mew  York,  New  York,  Od.  »~a 

New  Hampshire,  at  Keene,  Oct.  S— a 

Maryland,  at  Battimove,  Oct.  8—6. 

Indiana,  Madison,  Oet.  4—7. 

Wiftoooaln,  Watertown,  Oot.  4—7. 

ConneGliaQt,  New  HavA,  Oet.  W— IS.  ; 

North  Garallnat  Raleigh,  Get.  17— 4ia 

Tanncww,  (Baat,)  KnoxrStte,  OoL  16—19. 

Oeoii^,  ▲ncoBta,  Oot.  £1—26. 

Iowa,  VUiflekL,  Oct.  2& 

NaUooal  CaUlc  Show,  Spriaffleld,  Ohio,  ^  Si— ST. 

The  following  is  the  list  for  the  diferent  Agii- 
cultural  Societies  in  MaSsaehusetts : 

Este^  at  Lawrence,  Sept.  27  and  9. 

Middlesex,  Coaoovd,  Oct.  &  and  4. 

Mlddteaex  Soath,  VraBiagham,  Sept.  St  and  38. 

WM«ester,  Worcester,  Sept.  27  and  28. 

Wofoester  West,  Sept.  26. 

Woltiester  North,  Sept.  18. 

Hampsbive,  Franklin  and  HaapdsD,  Nosthawptm,  OdL  IS. 

Haapshto,  Aaberat,  Oct.  18  and  16. 

Hampden,  Springfield,  Sept.  27  and  28. 

Vranklin,  Qreenfleld,  Oct.  4  and  6. 

Berkshire,  PlttsileU,  Oct.  4  and  & 

Hoosatonic,  Great  Harrington,  Sept.  27  and  28. 

Norfolk,  Dedham,  Sept.  28  and  27. 

Bristol,  Taunton,  Sept  27  and  28. 

Plymottth,  BrUgewater,  Oct.  4  and  & 

BamstaUe,  BamstaMa,  Oet.  11. 

Nxw  Hampsbirx  Faiss. 
The  scTeral  Agricultural  Fairs  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  ensuing  season,  will  be  held  as  fellows : 
Rockliyhaai  Ooontj,  at  Xaeter,  Sept.  18  and  M. 
OraAoo,  at  l4rm««  96pt.  81  and  2ft. 
Cheshire,  at  Keene,  Sept.  26  and  27. 
Merrimack,  at  JPisbervUle,  Sept.  27  and  28. 
BiUsboro%  at  Naahna,  Sept.  28  and  29. 
SuUiran,  not  determined. 
State,  at  Keene,  October  3  and  6. 


Charity. — ^Ever^  good  act,  says  Mahomet,  is 
charity.  Tour  smiling  in  your  brother^s  face  is 
charity;  an  exhortation  of  your  fellow-men  to 
virtuous  deeds  is  equal  to  alms-^Tins ;  TOur  put- 
ting a  wanderer  in  the  right  roeSis  chanty  ;  your 
removing  stones,  and  thorns,  and  other  ohstruo- 
tious  from  the  road  is  charity ;  your  giving  water  , 
to  the  thirsty  is  charity.  A  man's  true  wealth 
hereafter  is  the  good  he  does  in  this  world  to  his 
fellow-men.  When  he  dies,  people  will  say, 
"what  property  has  he  left  behind  him  V*  But 
the  angels  who  examine  him  in  the  grave  wiU  ask, 
"what  good  deeds  hast  thou  sent  before  thee?'' 
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NSV  XtTOLAND  FABIGEB. 


For  the  Iftw  Mingland  FaroMr. 

nSBGTS  SS8TBUGTIVB  TO  PBAOHE& 

Ms.  Sditok  : — ^Dear  Sir, — ^I  send  vou  by  my 
bvotiier  a  speoimen  of  an  inseet  which  last  Tear 

goyed  very  deetmctiye  to  my  peaches,  attacking 
em  on  the  first  softening  spot,  two  or  three  days 
belbrethe  peach  would  othervnae  ripen.  They 
would  eat  large  hoks  in  the  j;)eaches,  and  if  they 
were  not  gathered  in  time  to  prevent,  the  insect 
Would  leave  nothing  of  the  fruit  attached  but  the 
skin  and  stone.  I  have  frequently  found  a  dozen 
or  more  on  one  peach,  eating  in  the  same  orifice ; 
If  disturbed  they  would  drop  to  the  ground,  and 
in  their  fidl  a  few  would  fly  away.  Tou  will  per- 
ori ve  that  it  is  a  beetle,  about  the  size  of  the  little 
figer-nail,  and  woolly  on  the  sides  and  belly.  I 
kave  read  of  the  tooouy  aphis  on  apple  trees,  but 
do  not  remember  any  description  of  it.  Can  you  in- 
ioittik  me  of  the  name  of  the  animal  ?  It  made  sad 
iHvvoe  with  my  early  peaches  last  year,  but  by 
kiiHng  what  I  could,  and  feeding  the  rest  with 
sweetened  wafer  in  wide-mouthed  vials,  I  saved 
the  muority  of  my  later  peaches,  but  not  un- 
Seathed  or  untouched,  as  nearly  all  were  bored  or 
jpnnctured  by  them. 

This  specimen  is  the  first  I  have  seen  this  sea 
ton,  and  was  at  work  upon  a  late  apricot ;  my 
eariier  apricots  ripen  in  the  middle  of  July,  bud- 
ded from  an  old  seedling  on  my  grounds,  planted 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  by  an  old  laay  now 
living. 

Our  peaches  in  many  places  in  this  town  are 
beodming  red  a  month  betore  their  time, while  the 
leaves  scstfcely  show  any  change,  except  perhaps, 
ttot  so  dear  and  deep  a  green  as  usual.  Does  tois 
fi)rebode  the  yellows?  And  should  we  dig  them 
up  this  fi&ll,  or  wait  another  season  for  a  clearer 
deolMBlaoa  of  the  disease  ? 

ABORTION  or  cows. 

In  the  August  Farmer  of  1853,  p.  356,  com- 
plaints aro  made  of  abortion  in  cows. 

k  direct  tendeney  to  produce 


High  fi»eding  has  a  ^       ^ 

this;  if  a  cow  has  done  so  once,  meal  slibuld  be 'that  those  drifts  which  covered  the  peach  limbs 


is  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  young.  If  the  young 
is  carried  to  maturity,  it  survives,  and  the  mother 
dies  of  inflammation  of  the  womb. 

Thero  aro  other  causes  of  abortion.  But  this  is 
one  quite  likely  to  produce  it — too  high  feeding 
during  the  process  of  geiUation ;  and  by  too  high,! 
mean  not  too  much  in  quantity,  but  too  stimula- 
ting in  kmd,  to  the  circulation. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Lewis  S.  Hopkins,  M.  D. 

Northampton,  Aug.  15, 1854. 

For  tkt  JV«w  England  Farmer. 

PEACH  FAILintE. 

Mbssrs  Editors: — ^The  scarcity  of  peaches  the 
present  year  has  been  supposed  by  some  of  us  to 
be  the  result  of  the  excessive  cold  weather  between 
tJie  24th  and  27th  of  Maroh,  or  about  the  7th  of 
May,  last;  but  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  fa- 
tal cause  was  previous  to  that  period  is,  that 
among  a  considerable  number  of  our  trees,  not 
counted,  only  three  have  peaches  upon  them;  those 
trees  were  located  to  the  southeast  of  a  range  of 
hills  extending  frpm  northeast  to  southwest)  and 
the  lower  branches  wero  coverod  by  the  driflii^ 
snow  in  the  disastrous  storm  of  Dec.  29,  185o, 
and  remained  covered  through  tiie  excessive  cold  in 
Januaiy  following ;  now  those  covered  limbs  aro 
loaded  vrith  peaches,  while  there  is  not  another  to 
be  seen  upon  a  tree  on  aU  the  rest  of  the  promia* 
es,  in  any  situation,  and  I  believe  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  above  facts  suggest  an  idea  that 
may  be  useful  to  peach  growers,  viz. ;  if  some  kind 
of  covering  could  oe  put  on  to  those  trees  which 
produce  the  best  fruit,  that  would  protect  them 
from  the  severo  winter  blasts,  we  might  have  a 
family  supply,  if  not  moro,  e?ery  year ;  as  the 
peach  is  a  prolific  bearer  naturally,^  and  resists  the 
inclemencies  of  an  inhospitable  clime  to  the  last 
extremity  of  its  tender  naturo,  never  yielding  to 
the  northern  frosts  and  cold  so  long  as  its  soft 
Persian  vitality  holds  out.    It  may  be  understood 


kmfi  from  her  for  a  month  or  two  beforo  the  an- 
^patod  period  of  abortion,  or  dnrinff  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  period  of  gestation.  Many  a'fe- 
aale  of  the  hnman  species  has  only  avoided  iJie 
•ame  '^mishap,"  by  strict  afttctttian  te  diet. 

Too  high  feeding,  with  no  hard  work,  often 
produces  an  iiritability  not  only  of  t^e  nervous, 
oat  of  the  droulating  system  in  its  miniitest  sub- 
divisions as  sproad  over  seoroting  surfaces.    Then 


were  thawed  away  provious  to  the  cold  weather 
in  Maroh  and  May.  S.  BboWn. 

Wilmington,  Aug.  4, 1854. 


For  the  New  JBngimn4  Farmer. 

HOVTHLT  FABXEE  FOB  AXreVST. 

I  have  been  so  unusually  busy  during  the  past 
month,  that  I  have  read  only  a  portion  of  the 
is  a  greater  tendency  to  thiA  in'tbe  female  syeHxm  Farmer  for  August.  Tet  I  have  read  enough  to 
than  in  the  male.  The  mare  &d  on  oats  and  but! find  that  the  drought  which  is  now  blasting  the 
little  used  will  often  become  etcssBvely  snm^h,' fields  and  shrivelling  the  com  has  not  dnA  up 
«r  intensely  cross.  Withdraw  her  oata  and  she ;  the  vigor  or  parchod  the  spirit  of  the  Farmer ;  and 
loses  this  irritability ;  of  give  her  hard  work  and  .it  is  refreshing  to  turn  a  moment  from  the  plod- 
Ihe  effect  will  he  She  same.  If  in  the  cow  this  ir-  ding  and  disheartening  Practical,  to  the  moro 
rit^bility  of  the  seoroting  sar&ees,  induced  by  buoyant  and  hopeful  Theoroticai, — from  the  heav- 
aan tinned  high  feeding,  is  fed  and  fanited  by  meal  ens  that  are  ''brass*'  to  the  promise  of  the  ''latter 
and  gsaia,  a  tendency  to  inflammaUon  is  produced  \  rain.  *' 
IB  the  uterus,  which  during  gestation  is  the  most;  Not 
irrkaUe  point  in  ibe  system.    "'  ~ 

«r  way  torsliere  heraelf  of  tl 


Natnro  has  no  oth-  em  cntics 


possessing  the  ability  which  enables  mod* 
itics  of  **New  Publications,"   to  exprese 


iress 


this  danger  to  the  life  opinions  of  productions  they  have  not  read,  I 
•f  tfie  OMthsr,  when  the  mxtX  mi  grain  con- 'must  acknowled^^e  that  I  have  read  some  three  or 
Unae  to  flow  in,  than  to  pievent  inflammation  of.  four  articles  in  the  August  Farmer  on  the  subject 
the  womb  and  deaths  by  evaeoating  the  contents  of  cutting  hay  and  grain  early,  that,  it  seems  to 
of  the  uterus.  The  increasing  irritabilty  of  that 'me,  from  a  careful  examination  of  much  of  the 
orsHUi,  excites  its  ropeated  contractions,  as  at  the |  hay  I  have  seen  housed  this  year,  aro  entitled  to 
Fan  period,  and  abortion  rosults  and  the  mother.at  least  a  careful  consideration;  and  that  many  of 
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us  would  do  well  to  lay  aside  this  namber  for  xe- 
perusal  next  June,  even  if  we  have  to  purchase  it 
expressly  for  that  purpose  at  the  cost  of  a  year's 
suDscription. 

In  the  reply  of  Mr.  French  to  the  inquiry  of 
"J.  D."  as  to  «'W hat  kind  of  Farming''^  he 
would  recommend)  one  little  paragraph  particu- 
larly arrested  my  attention,  viz.  **i  tMnk  we 
New  Engkmders  are  more  extravagant  in  ow 
dwellings  and  carriages  and  fumiture,  than  any 
other  feofle  on  earth. ^*  How  much  of  the  cream 
of  our  soil,  in  the  shape  of  grain  and  cattle,  leave 
us  forever  to  pay  for  tbese  *'eztrayagances?"  The 
present  time  too  it  seems  to  me  is  particularly 
fitting  for  the  introduction  of  such  thoughts.  For 
several  years  farmers  have  enjoyed  great  prosper- 
ity— prices  high  and  money  plenty — and  the  in- 
ducements to  indulgence  in  these  things  propor- 
tionally increased.  Such  *<good  times*'  often 
prove  a  **snare  to  the  feet"  of  voung  farmers. 
Ix>ok  out,  boys,  for  a  change  of  times,  and  for 
debts  it  will  be  hard  to  pay. 

I  should  like  to  notice  some  of  the  many  other 
ffood  things  in  this  number,  which  I  have  read, 
but  I  am  too  late  in  the  day.  1  cannot, however, 
pass  over  the  '^Successful  Eurmin^"  by  Mr.  Gay, 
of  New  Hampshire,  without  saying  that  no  kind 
of  agricultural  articles  gives  me  more  pleasure 
tiian  such  accounts.  It  would  be  well,  1  think, 
that  the  rigid  economy  which  must  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  such  success,  should  be  made  more 
prominent,  in  these  days  of  thoughtless  improvi- 
aence.  A  Rxadeb. 

Winchester,  Aug.,  1854.         • 


For  the  Ifew  EngUmd  Fanur. 

ICE  HOUSES. 

Messrs  Editors  : — ^In  last  week's  Farmer  I  no- 
ticed an  article  from  Ltsandsr  B.  Hunt,  in  which 
he  states,  that,  having  been  at  much  ezj)ense  in 
building  an  ice  house,  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
keep  ice  in  it  later  than  the  20th  of  July.  I  can- 
not conceive  why  a  house  built  as  he  describes  his 
to  be,  should  fiul,  with  proper  care,  of  keeping  ice 
the  year  round.  It  may  be  the  case,  and  1  think 
yer;^  likely  is  with  his,  that  he  endeavored  to  make 
it  air  tight,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  Now  this 
should  not  be  so,  for  it  is  a  met,  that  ice  cannot 
be  kept  in  a  building  nearW  tight,  without  melt- 
ing, half  as  lone  as  it  can  where  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  air  i6  admitted,  although  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  aUow  too  much. 

There  are  many  ways,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
equally  good  ways,  for  keeping  ioe.  But  allow 
me,  BIt.  Editor,  to  present  for  the  consideration  of 
your  numerous  readers,  the  plan  of  a  building  got 
np  and  built  hy  myself  and  brother  three  years 
since,  which  [  know,  and  will  warrant,  from  ex- 
perience, to  koep  ice  the  year  round,  and  in  point 
of  cheapness  and  convenience  1  think  cannot  be 
beat, — as  thn^e  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  twentv- 
five  pounds  of  nail^,  and  four  or  five  days*  worx, 
amounting  in  all,  to  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  will  build  an  ice  house  large  enough  for 
one  family  numbering  less  than  twenty.  I  think 
much  depends  upon  the  situation  of  an  ice  house, 
and  should  consider  it  very  desirable,  if  possible, 
to  build  it  within  an  other  house,  for  many  rea- 
sons,  which  I  will  not  tire  your  patience  by  givine, 
bat  at  once  give  you  a  description  of  thi  onebnut 


by  us,  hoping,  if  it  shall  meet  the  approyal 
of  any  of  your  readers,  and  th^  should  thin^  best 
to  build  like,  or  similar,  to  hear  from  them  in  the 
future  through  the  oolamns  of  your  valuable  pa- 
per. 

In  the  first  place,  dig  out  the  dirt  where  yott 
wish  your  house  to  9tand,  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  or  more,  if  exposed  to  frost  greatly,  and  fill 
up  with  stone,  then^  put  your  silk  on  levd  with 
the  ground,  put  in  strong  sleepers,  and  cover  thia 
over  with  tnree  inch  plank.  Commence  upon 
these  plank  with  scantiing,  sawed  one  and  a  hall; 
by  four  inshes  for  your  wall,  laying  one  upoo  the 
other  and  nailing  wem  one  to  the  other,  inside  of 
this  lay  up  another  tier,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
four  inches  to  be  filled  np  with  sawdust,  or  tain 
bark ;  so  continue  till  you  liave  it  as  hi^  aa  yon 
wish  for  ioe ;  then  take  plank  and  cover  oier, 
having  them  oome  to  the  outer  ^Aj^  of  your  in- 
side  wall ;  continue  on  as  before  with  your  walls, 
until  as  hi^h  as  you  like,  and  cover  all  over  witli 
plank  two  inches  doable ;  if  under  oover  no  roof 
will  be  necessary  more  than  this.  Have  twodoorSy 
one  where  the  ice  is,  and  one  above  where  you  caa 
put  in  bu  tter,milk  or  anything  you  like  to  have  kept 
cool.  Bote  these  upper  jpUualk  full  of  two  inch 
holes,  the  ones  above  the  ice ;  and  the  ones  at  th« 
bottom  of  4be  hoase  bore  half  inch  holes  througb 
them  once  in  about  a  foot  all  over  the  bottcm^ 
and  spread  two  inehes,  or  more  of  sawdust  or 
tan-bark  over  the  bottom  before  potting  your  ioa 
in.  Pack  the  ioe  as  closely  aaponible,  not  having 
it  come  quite  up  to  the  top  and  edge  of  your 
house,  and  when  full  throw  sawdust,  or  whaiever 
yoa  may  use  over  the  top,  and  also  fill  up  between 
the  ice  and  sides  of  the  fiouse,  and  I  wiU  Tentare 
to  say  yoo  will  not  be  out  of  ice  by  reason  of 
melting  by  July  20th.  Joskph  Blaul 

Ashfieid,  August  17. 


SAVnrO  A  TSABS. 
By  all  means  have  a  trade.  Do  not  go  up  and 
down  in  the  world,  and  find  nothing  yon  can  pal 
your  hand  to.  Ton  may  not  always  be  as  proa- 
pe^us  as  Tou  are  now.  Thank  heaven  we  live  ia 
no  land  orprimogoiiture,  hereditary  sueoessiott*. 
Each  man  is  morally  bound  by  labor.  Have  some- 
thine  yon  can  tarn  your  energies  to  when  timet 
pinon---4iave  a  trade,  vre  repeat.  Educate  your 
hands;  it  will  be  an  everlasting  resource.  Wo 
never  knew  a  man,  who,  with  a  good  trade,  failed 
of  getting  a  good  living,  and  much  more  with 
right  application.  What  though  you  are  going 
to  college,  or  into  a  j^iofessioa  ?  The  ease  is  not 
altered — ^yoa  need  it  just  as  much.  It  will  coma 
in  play  every  day  in  your  life.  Discipline  of  tho 
hand  shoald  always  ro  before  that  of  the  head* 
We  never  knew  a  coU^  boy  tiiat  wasn't  bett* 
for  a  subetantial  trade.  He  always  graduatsa 
with  the  highest  honors.  He  is  sure  to  be  a  ashol- 
ar.  The  fi^t  is,  he  knows  how  to  work— to  eon* 
ouer.  He  bat  transfers  himself  from  the  shop  to 
the  study.  Young  man,  decide  at  onee  to  learn  « 
trade,  apply  jonrself  with  all  your  mind  and 
heart,  and  be  its  master,  and  if  you  are  not  obliged 
to  work  at  it,  yoo  have  laid  by  somu^,  and  such 
a  kind  of  wealth  can  never  be  taken  from  yoo. 


gr  This  year  is  said  by  the  oldest  inhabitanl 
so  be  the  driest  since  the  year  1B26. 
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THB  EOmV. 

The  Robm  is  a  well  knawn  bird  and  familiar  to 
almost  everybody.  Innumerable  thousands  of 
them  are  seen  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  whple  At- 
lantic states,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Carolina. 
They  migrate,  to  avoid  the  deep  snows,  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  west  to  east.  The  robin  builds 
a  lar^  nest  on4ia  apple  tree,  plasters  it  with  mud, 
and  hnes  it  with  fine  grass.  When  berries  fail, 
they  disperse  themselves  over  the  fields,  and  along 
the  fences,  in  search  of  worms  and  otbeiT  insects. 

The  robin  is  one  of  our  earliest  songsters ;  even 
in  Idarch,  while  snow  yet  dapples  the  fields,  some 
few  will  mount  a  post  or  staxe  of  the  fence,  and 
make  short  and  frequent  attempts  at  a  song.   His 


notes  in  spring,  are  vBiversally  known,  and  as  nai» 
versally  beloved.  They  are,  as  it  were,  ^e  pre> 
lade  to  the  grand  geaenl  oonoert  that  b  about  to 
burst  «pon  us,  from  woods,  fidds  and  thickats, 
whitened  with  blosscmis,  and  breathinc  fraeraaoe. 
By  the  nsual  association  of  ideas,  we  tkererore  ]» 
ten  with  more  pleasure  to  these  cheerful  birds,  iban 
to  mMiy  others  of  iar  sQj^or  powers,  and  mooh 
greater  variety.  Bven  lus  nest  is  held  more  aasfod 
among  schoolboys  than  that  of  some  others;  and 
while  they  will  exult  in  plundering  a  jay's  or  ea^ 
bird's,  a  general  sentiment  of  respect  prevails  on 
the  discovery  of  a  robin's.  He  possesses  madi 
suavity  of  manners ;  and  always  seeks  shelter  for 
his  young  in  summer,  and  subeistenoe  for  himself 


in  the  extremes  of  winter  near  the  habitations  of 
man. 

The  robin  goes  by  several  names ;  some  people 
eallioff  him  the  red-bird  ;  some  the  black-bird  : 
and  omers  the  American  field-Bftse.  They  inhabit 
the  whole  of  North  America,  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  Nootka  Sound  and  as  far  south  as  Georgia. 
They  are  too  well  known  to  require  forther  de- 
soription. — Library  of  Natural  Hiit&ry, 


Fin-  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

PBOFESSOB  KAPBS  OH  TEE  CTTLTVBB 
OF  CABBOIS. 

Mb.  IBditor  : — ^Being  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  a 
few  dajrs  since,  I  wasshownacopy  of  the  Gar<^^nfr'5 
Magazine  for  June,  1854  In  imstily  mnning  my 
eye  over  the  various  articles,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  some  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  car- 
rots, vrritten  by  Professor  J.  J.  Mapes.  As  I  am 
specially  interested  in  the  cnltnre  of  that  root,  I 
was  glad  of  an. opportunity  to  know  what  so  dis- 
tinguished a  writer  on  agriculture  had  to  sug|;est, 
that  was  new.  And  truly,  there  were  some  ideas 
that  struck  me  as  quite  new,  and  very  remarka- 
ble, not  to  say_ absurd.    For  instance,  he  reoom 


amtant  seeds  to  break  the'sMl.  Mix  with  the 
carrot  long  scarlet  radish  seed.  It  will  eome  up 
in  fortv  hours.  The  leaves  of  the  radishes  wifi 
shade  thecarroto,  and  prevent  the  inn  ftom  baking 


mends  that  ''Those  who  plant  carrot  and  other     , 

slowly  genninating  seed  early,  sfaoold  make  use  of  warranted  to  draw  up  more  water  than  they  want 


them ;  the  radishes  will  mark  the  rows,  and  pre- 
vent very  much,  the  erowth  of  weeds.  The  long 
top  roots  of  the  radisnes  vnll  bring  up  moisture, 
and  thus  assist  in  protecting  tbo  carrots." 

Now  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  deficient  in 
reverence  for  scientific  theoriaers,  1  am  compelled 
to  believe  this  to  be  arrant  nonsense.  No  one  Is 
more  willing  than  myself  to  reoeive  instraotion 
from  any  one,  learned  or  ignorant.  But  I  cannot 
receive  as  truth  eveiything  which  is  put  forth  by 
those  who  have  the  reputation  of  learning.  Give 
me,  in  my  instructor,  vfith  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  learning,  a  habit  of  close,  careful  ob- 
servation of  facts,  and  I  will  bow  with  what  rev- 
erenoe  is  in  me  to  the  teachings  he  may  bestow. 
But  if  such  instruction  as  the  a1>ove  comes  from 
the  learned  Professors  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture, who  can  wonder  at  the  contempt  in  which 
*<Book  Farming"  is  held  bjr  the  followers  of  the 
common  sense  experience  ot  their  fathers?  I  have 
had  some  little  experience  in  the  raising  of  carrots; 
and  though  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  my  seed 
unusually  strong,  they  have  showiv themselves  ful- 
ly competent  to  ''break  the  soil"  alone,  whether 
sown  early  or  late,  if  they  were  supplied  with  snf- 
fieient  moisture.  I  think  the  Professor  mnsl  have 
apeeuliarM-sftfof  radishes;  and  if  theyoanbe 


for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  and  generoosly  be- 
stow the  sarplas  on  the  carrots ;  ifthey  have  the 
disposition  and  the  power  to  make  their  shade 
benefit  the  oanotB,aBdat  the  « -^^ 
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the  fiowth  of  noanoos  weeds,  then  he  may  dum 
to  hare  found  the  oonnecting  link  betwera  the 
vegetable  and  ankial  kinffdome,  nay,  a  link  that 
oonnectB  the  vegetable  kincdom  with  xational 
Christian  nuin.  £ad  he  would  do  the  world  ereat 
seroce  by  dietributiiig  eeeda  of  the  wonckriol 
pdant. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  article,  the  Profes- 
sor lays : — ^''Half  an  inch  seems  to  be  the  ^eateet 
dej^hat  which  the  carrot  can  be  planted  with  cer- 
tain success  as  to  germinatinji^. ' '  Some  few  years 
ago,  (my  i^rioultural  experience  has  not  been  a 
long  one)  Iwas  in  the  habit  of  sowing  the  seeds 
at  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  as  the  Profeesor 
recommends.  Passing  through  a  neighbor's  gar- 
den one  day  when  he  was  sowing  his  seed,  I  no- 
ticed that  he  had  made  trenches  not  less  than  two 
inches  deep,  and  put  his  seeds  at  the  bottom .  As 
I  had  furnished  the  seed,  and  felt  interested  in  its 
reputation,  I  took  the  Uberty  to  suggest  that  it 
was  rather  deep  planting  ;  but  he  covered  them 
the  full  depth ;  and  the  result  was,  that  his  came 
up  better  thiui  mine.  Since  then,  I  hava  not 
been  afraid  to  deposit  my  seeds  of  all  sorts  at  a 
depth  that  would  insure  sufficient  mobture,  and  I 
verily  believe,  that  more  seeds  fail  from  too  shal- 
low ^n  from  too  deep  planting.  Especially  in 
dry  seasons  there  is  danger  that  the  shallow  plant- 
ed seeds  will  be  kept  too  dry,  to  permit  their  ger- 
mination. MiNOT  Peatt. 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  24, 1854. 


WHEAT-O&OWIHO  IN  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

In  our  calendar  for  August,  last  week,  we  inci 
dentally  mentioned  the  cultivation  of  wheat  by 
our  farmers,  and  we  now  continue  the  subject 
more  in  detail. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  well  known 
that  wheat  could  not  be  raised  in  MassachusettB, 
except  in  a  few  favored  spots  on  Connecticut 
river.  The  reason  was  the  land  was  too  old ; 
that  wheat  could  only  be  raised  profitably  on  new 
lands.  Yet  wheat  has  always  been  raised  in  the 
"old  countries^"  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Russia,  in  as  broad  a  range  of  latitude 
as  our  whole  country,  from  New  Orleans  to  Pem- 
bina in  49"". 

But  since  tlie  establishment  of  Agricultural 
Societies  and  the  increased  circulation  of  farming 
newspapers,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  no 
longer  held  as  treason,  oz  even  as  a  high  misde- 
moaaor,  to  suggest  new  hints  or  express  new 
ideas  upon  the  business  of  farming,  it  has  been 
really  suggested  tliat  wheat  might  be  raised  on 
our  soil,  and  the  experiitient,  bold  as  it  may  seem, 
has  been  tried."  The  result  of  the  cxp<5rimcnt  is, 
we  believe,  that  wheat,  though  not  considered  so 
oertain  or  so  profitaUe  a  en^  as  corn,  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  raised  to  advantage  in  the  State, 

We  believe  it  is  a  fact,  and  rather  a  singular 
pne,  of  which  we  shall  presently  suggest  the 
oaus^  that  in  no  part  of  our  extended  country 
vith«Uitsr«mtioiiof  elioata  and  direniiQrof 


soil,  have  so  good  crops  of  wheat  been  raised  as 
En{^nd.  From  Maine  west  to  Iowa,  and  Arom 
Virginia  north  to  Michigan,  we  think  there  has 
been  no  tract  of  country  that  has  produced  on  the 
average  as  much  wheat  in  quantity,  as  in  some  of 
the  wheat  counties  in  England,  Kent  for  instance. 
In  Mr.  Colman's  book  on  European  Agricultnre, 
though  he  says  that  in  some  statistical  works  26 
bushels  have  been  put  down  as  the  average,  and 
though  there  are  persons  who  insist  that  it  should 
be  put  lower,  yet  he  could  never  find  the  farmer 
who  would  allow  his  own  yield  to  be  at  the  lew 
rate.  He  says  that  under  good  cultivation  be 
has  rarely  known  it  less  than  32  bushels.  He 
has  found  it  40, — and  is  informed  on  the  very 
best  authority  that  the  yield  is  of^n  from  56  to 
64.  Indeed,  he  reports  instances  greatly  exceed- 
ing that,  where  it  appeared  that  37  and  40  bush- 
els were  severally  raised  by  Mr.  Barclay,  M.  P., 
and  a  Kentish  farm  laborer  represented  that  about 
35  or -46  busfaeis  are  raised  there,  as  an  average 
crop.  We  believe  our  best  wheat  crops  have  been 
in  Michigan,  and  in  some  parts  of  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Northern  Illinois.  But  the  average  in 
the  best  of  these  would  not  come  up  to  the  Kent 
county  standard  as  we  have  stated  it.  In  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  greatly  below  it. 

As  we  have  such  a  variety  of  climate  in  the 
wheat-growing  dbtricts,  our  short-comings  must 
be  attributed  to  one  of  two  causes,  soil  or  seed. 
There  are  two  principal  requisites  in  soil,  for 
wheat.  According  to  the  opinion  of  most  farm- 
ers, the  soil  should  be  rather  a  stiff,  tenacious, 
clayey  soil,  and  not  mellow,  light,  or  loose.  We 
think  it  should  not  be  too  rich  also.  In  a  mel- 
low, light,  and  rioh  soil,  it  makes  straw  at  the 
expense  of  the  grain.  But  the  main  requisite  In 
the  soil  for  aliment  of  the  plant,  is  phosphate  of 
lime.  To  this  condition  or  to  the  seed,  or  to  both, 
the  greater  soccesB  in  England,  in  wheat-growing, 
is  to  be  attributed.  England  is  a  limestone  conn* 
try,  and  the  farmers  use  bone  manure,  which  fur- 
nishes the  phosphate  of  lime,  on  their  fields. — 
The  most  of  the  western  wheat-growing  lands 
are  in  a  limestone  country,  but  the  soil  is  too 
light  and  mellow,  favoring  straw  too  much.  So 
much  for  the  soil.  Now  every  fiikrmer  knows  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  measure  of  differ^ 
ercnt  kinds  of  wheat  grown  on  a  given  number  of 
stalks.  In  some  kinds  the  kernel  or  berry  is  larger 
and  heavier,  and  in  some  kinds,  there  are  a  greats 
er  number  of  kernels  to  an  ear,  than  in  other  va- 
rieties. Let  the  best  kind  be  selected,  that  which 
is  of  the  best  quality,  and  bearing  the  largest 
eai8«  the  Kent  county  wheat,  if  it  may  be  pro- 
cured, or  aonie  other  prodttotive  variety,  and  let 
it  be  sown  in  suffietent  quantity,  <our  fi^rmers  do 
not  seed  so  heavy  as  the  English,  our  rule  being 
li  to  1|  bus.  to  the  acre,  the  English  2  to  2|)  on 
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a  tenacious,  stiff,  soil,  not  too  rich,  only  in  good 
heart, — snppljing  to  the  ground  those  articles 
which  make  the  constituents  of  the  plant,  and  if 
fiill  sowing,  on  a  northern  decliTity,  early  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  the  product 
will  be  materially  increased. 

As  to  seed,  the'  Siberian  wheat  is  much  ap- 
proved in  some  of  the  wheat  fkrms  in  Iowa.  O^- 
ere  ose  what  they  call  the  Ohio  white,  a  bald 
wheat  with  white  husk.  In  other  parts,  the  va- 
riety known  as  Club  wheat,  haying  the  kernel  set 
horison tally  on  short  ears,  is  preferred,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  there  considered  not  liable  to  the 
rust,  which  has  greatly  shortened  the  crops  of 
other  varieties.  The  Winter  Blue  Stem  is  also 
rais0d  with  success,  even  on  quite  light  lands,  in- 
clining to  sand. 

Kr.  Oolman  names  several  varieties  xaisedin 
Engknd,  and  their  product  in  certain  fields,  as 
follows : — 


c  Bfown,  rate  40  bushels 84  llw.  per  boaheL 

Sorry  White,  rate  86  bushels 61       ^        ** 

SrowD«  (oalled  clover,)  rate  40  boBhds.  ..68}      **        «* 

Snow  drop.  White,  rate  39  bushels 63       *<        " 

BorweU  Brown,  rate  45  bushele 63       «        <«    - 

WhittiAgtoQ  White,  rote  88  buahela Ai       «        " 

W.  Miles,  Esq.,  raised  48  bua,  42  bus.,  2 
pecks,  47  bus.,  35  bus.,  3  pecks,  and  49  bu. 

P.  Pusey,  37i,  45<|,  47i  bushels.  Samples  of  the 
whole  field.  W.  L.  Ridd,  M.  D.,  of  Armagh, 
Ireland,  obtained  at  the  rate  of  50  bus.  of  62  lbs. 
per  acre,  and  there  were  larger  crops  in  his 
neighborhood.  The  wheat  was  red  wheat.  Qual- 
ity such  as  to  command  the  highest  price.  The 
w>il  was  a  stiff  day  recumbent  on  limestone. 

Mr.  Golman  mentions  other  products  in  other 
counties  coming  up  to  these  rates.  In  Glouces- 
tershire, the  product  on  several  acres  was  from  46 
to  49  bus.  weight  from  59  to  62}  lbs.  In  Woroea- 
tershire,  in  a  field  of  130  acres,  the  crop  was 
nearly  47  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  Western  States'  much  of  the  wlieat  is 
under  60  lbs.  It  is  considered  the  best  weight  at 
60  lbs.,  and  few  crops  go  above  that.  We  think 
no  wheat  has  ever  been  grown  in  this  oouotiy  at 
64  lbs. 

The  white  wheats  yield  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  fiour,  the  flint  wheats  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  gluten,  which  is  the  most  nutritious 
part  of  wheat.  The  white  is  pzeferred  for  mak- 
ing the  superfine  flour  and  white  eztnirfine  braid, 
though  the  bread  is  less  nutritious  lAian  that  con^ 
taining  more  gluten.  The  southern  wheat  gener- 
ally contains  the  most  gluten,  though  the  propor- 
tion of  this  element  is  much  affected  by  the  kind 
of  iertilisem  used.  No  orade  animal  maxmxe 
should  be  aj^Ked  direetly  to  the  wheat,  bntto 
the  previous  crop.  If  the  land  is  mellow,  the 
wheat  should  be  rolled. 


^'Tfae  swamps  of  Provincetownaie  about  to 
toned  to  good  account  as  eranbeny  beds. 


Tor  th9  ITetf  Sngiand  Farmer. 

M AHAOEHENT  07  THE  HOESE. 

Vr  O.   H.   DABD,  K.   ]>.,  VmHNART  8UROI0N. 

Mbbsrs.  Editors  : — I  notice  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  your  journal  some  very  sensible  lemarks  on 
"A  Horse's  Foot,"  in  which  the  writer  has  intro-" 
duced  BufScient  evidence — the  result  of  his  own 
experience — to  prove  the  injurious  effects  result- 
ing from  allowing  horses  to  stand  on  soft  beds, 
impregnated  with  ammonia,  &c, ;  and  real  glad 
am  I  to  know  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  horse-owners  to  expose  and  correct,  evils 
of  thid  description.  It  is  my  firm  belief— based 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the/oo/,— 
that  soft  bedding,  containing  the  usual  amount  of 
filth,  is  in  many  cases  the  exciting  cause,  not  on- 
ly of  tenderness  and  contraction^  but  from  whence 
arises  many  muscular  affections.  I  rejoice  to  find 
horse-owners  exercising  their  reason  m  this  de- 
partment of  stable  management,  because  it  is  one 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  put  a  stop  to 
those  glaring  absurdities  which  are  constantly 
practised,  just  because  they  have  the  sanction  of 
antiquitv ;  or  because  neighbor  so-and-so  ^  recom- 
mends them.  Reason  teaches,  that  the  health  of 
the  whole  animal  fabric  is  best  promoted  by  clean- 
liness and  ventilation  (by  which  a  pure  atmosphere 
is  insured,)  and  by  food  suitable  m  quantity  and 
quality  to  the  special  wants  of  the  animal. — 
Hence,  what  reason  teaches,  man  should  practice. 

It  is  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  a 
horse  can  be  benefited  by  standing  on  a  soft  bed, 
composed  in  part  of  the  defiling  excrements  of  his 
own  body-,  which  are  constantjy  decomposing  and 
forming  gaseous  Vapors  unfit  for  respiration.  If 
dirt  and  filth  are  innoxious,  in  what  does  the  val- 
ue of  our  sanitor^  regulations  consist?  Why 
do  our  city  authorities  spend  so  much  money  to 
jmrify  the  pestiferous  cesspool  and  sewer,  and  to  " 
rid  our  streets  of  accumulating  rubbish  and  filth  ? 
Let  our  citizens  wallow  knee  deep  in  muck  and 
revel  shoulder  deep  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  ammoniacal  and  carbonic  acid  gases — as 
same  horses  are  compelled  to — and  death  would  run 
riot ;  our  city  would  be  converted  into  an  im- 
mense charnel-house  ;  a  fit  receptacle  for  a  race 
of  beings  that  would  not  adopt  tne  means  which 
reason  and  experience  suggest  for  averting  the  ca- 
lamity. 

Horses  that  have  no  better,  care  than  that  al- 
luded to,  are  in  close  proximity  with  disease: 
that  they  are  often  founa  dead  in  their  stalls  from, 
the  effects  of  carbonized  blood,  I  can  testify,,and: 
many  more  would  die,  only,  they  are  permitted 
to  take  a4ittle  of  the  breath  of  life,  during-  isbd> 
day ;  which,  to  some  extent  dilutes  the  poisonous 
gases  with  which  their  system  haa  been  saturated 
during  the  night,  and  thus,  their  lif<^,— which 
under  the  best  circumstances  is  a  weary  toil,  li 
prolonged. 

Without  attempting  to  prove  tfae^general  effects 
of  impure  air,  and  filth  onthe  s^temof  a  hcne 
located  in  a  stall  from  one  kf  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep  (as  your  correspondent  has  it)  of  soft  bed- 
ding ;  let  us  consider,  in  a  brief  manner,  the  lo- 
cal phenomena.  Your  readers  are  all  aware  that 
the  combined  aetian  of  heat  and  moisture  tenda^ 
to  relax— enervates  the  tiasuas-of  thebodv,  and 
if  carried  beyooda  cartain pointy  enda in  deooiB* 
position. 
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Take,  for  example,  a  common  poultice,  apply 
it  to  a  horse's  foot,  and  renew  it  as  soon  as  it  De- 
comes  dry ;  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
the  hoof  will  separate  from  its  matrix,  the  frog 
and  heels  soften,  the  tissues  are  in  a  state  of  re- 
laxation, and  if  the  poultice  was  continued,  the 
hoof  would  separate  from  the  sensible  pirts ;  if 
the  foot  is  already  diseased,  the  separation  is  ac- 
celerated. Warm  water  has  the  same  effect ;  ap- 
plied externally  for  any  length  of  time,  it  relaxes 
and  prostrates;  applied  internally,  ic  relaxes  and 
vomits.  Hence  the  soft,  which  implies,  moistj  hot 
hedding, — tends  to  create  morbid  action  in  the 
feet,  and  whatever  disease  the  horse  may  be  pre- 
disjMMed  to  in  those  parts,  will  generally  mani- 
f«Bt  itself.  Some  animals,  however,  escape  the 
evils  alluded  to,  owing  to  their  insuscejjtiDility  ; 
for  disease  of  the  foot  cannot  occur  without  a 
susceptibility  to  it,  and  the  application  of  a  canse. 
Soft  oedding,  cow  dung,  ana  other  unmentiona- 
ble filth,  arejoften  resorted  to  as  remedies  for  con- 
traction, but  they  are  classed  among  the  irration- 
al barbarities  of  the  past,  with  which  they  ought 
to  have  i?unk  into  oblivion. 

Veterinary  science  has  discovered  that  if  such 
articles  possess  any  virtue,  it  is  owing  to  the  mois- 
ture they  impart  to  the  foot.  Therefore,  on  the 
score  of  decency,  and  in  view  of  relaxing  the  con- 
tracted foot  according  to  the  principles  of  reason, 
and  modem  science,  we  should  avoid  every  kind 
of  filth,  and  resort  to  pure  water  or  wholesome 
poultice.    Or,  take  off  the  shoes,  wash  the  feet 

daily,  and  let  the  horse  mn  to  grass  ;  so  that  he 
may  bring  the  sole  and  frog  in  contact  with  the 

F round,  and  thus  promote  expansion  of  the  heels, 
endorse  your  correspondent's  views  as  r^rds 
the  manufacture  of  tender  feet  in  both  the  young 
and  aged,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference,  wheth- 
er they  have  the  ranee  of  a  filthy  barn-yard,  or 
are  confined  in  a  bedded  stall ;  the  effect  is,  ten- 
derness of  foot,  and  subsequent  lameness ;  and 
the  same,  or  a  disposition  to  it,  may  be  transmit- 
ted^through  the  sexual  congress  to  future  offspring. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  preventing  diseased  feet, 
strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness ;  the 
stall  floor  should  be  composed  of  brick  or  plank 
having  just  sufficient  declivity  to  conduct  fluids  in- 
to a  gutter,  running  along  the  entrance  to  the 
stall,  which  should  terminate  exterior  to  the  sta- 
ble, so  that  the  ammonia,  in  which  the  urine  is 
abundant,  is  carried  beyond  the  stable  atmosphere. 
The  bedding,  which  according  to  long  custom  is 
stowed  under  the  crib,  there  acting  as  a  sort  of 
noxious  smelling  bottle  to  the  horse's  nostrils,— 
should  be  spread  out  in  the  open  air,  sorted ;  the 
refuse  and  excrement  removed  to  a  dung  heap  lo- 
cated as  far  from  the  stable  as  possible ;  for  the 
common  mapure  receptacle,  under  the  stable 
floor,  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  stable  econo 
The  stable  floor  should  be  washed  clean,  as 
\  as  circumstances  permit. 


Just  as  the  bud  b^gan  to  open,  the  shoot  pushed 
right  up  through  its  centre,  and  grew,  while  the 
flower  was  maturing  two  or  three  inches  more. — 
A  few  days  ago,  he  noticed  that  there  were  four 
buds  on  the  bush,  through  the  principal  one  of 
which  the  sprout  is  again  making  its  way.  The 
leaves  of  the  former  flower,  though  wilted,  not  hav- 
ing, fallen  off,  he  has  thus  a  rose-bush  which 
presents  the  singular  sight  of  two  flowers  strung 
on  the  stem. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

CHAFTEB  ON  HVSBAHBBT-iro.  2. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Dear  Sir— You  kindly  published 
my  first  chapter  and  pronounced  it  excellent  ad- 
vice ;  I  take  the  liberty  to  go  on,  promising  no 
harm  or  bad  advice.  The  9th  closes  my  last— I 
begin  with 

10th.  Keep  a  good  depth  of  soil  in  the  barn- 
yard ;  night  ai^  out  of  doors  must  be  better  for 
cows  than  the  confined  air  of  the  leanto.  Before 
turning  out,  start  them  around  the  yard,  and  all 
the  droppings  can  be  buried  with  a.  shovel  in  a 
few  mmutes,  which  keei«  the  yard  clean,  and 
saves  the  manure  £rom  drying  waste. 

11th.  The  ank-drain,  washing  suds  and  privy 
arrangements,  can  be  so  combined  bv  drains  to  a 
common  receptacle,  as  to  warrant  the  manufac- 
ture of  twenty-five  loads  of  manure  jper  annum  ; 
the  value  of  these  lost  substances  is  hardly  ap- 
preciated. 

12th.  Sand  your  leantos;  it  keeps  the  cattle 
clean,  particularly  the  milch  cows. 

13th.  Bed  down  your  horses  at  night,  and  give 
them  a  dean,  hard  floor  by  day  ;  this  prepares 
their  feet  for  hard  roads. 

14th.  Themother  of  pig9  is  an  eccentric  animal ; 


Freak  of  Naturb.— A  friend  gives  ns  an  ac- 
count of  a  singular  freak  of  nature  which  he  has 
observed  in  his  garden  this  summer.  Some  time 
ago,  a  sprout  came  up  from  the  root  of  a  rose- 
bush, and  some  two  or  three  weeks  since,  when 
it  had  attained  the  height  of  12  or  14  iaehes,  a 
bud  appeared  directly  on  the  top  of  the  shoot. — 


prior  to  her  acoouchment,  she  requires  the  kindest 
treatment— such  as  a  little  fashionable  '^shampoo- 
ing^^  with  the  curry-comb  or  card,  and  other  ike 
tender  caresses,  which  may  keep  her  from  crunch- 
ing her  young;  but  with  all  of  their  <<mire  and 
dirt"  swinishness,  they  want  a  softer  bed  than  a 
Chinaman  for  a  night^  lodging. 
-  15th.  Gaies  around  your  premises  are  more 
convenient  than  bars ;  yet  many  a  rich  farmer 
waits  tne  slow  operation  of  "taking  down  the 
bars,"  rather  than  reduce  his  cash  capital  in  mak- 
ing a  convenient  gate.  A  good  ^te,  well  painted, 
hung  on  stone  poets,  is  economy  in  the  end. 

16th.  Char  to  a  coal  your  j^sts,  (cedar  except- 
ed, am  unacquainted  with  this  wood  ;)  it  would 
pay  well,  even  with  your  hard  wood  stakes  for 
lacing  stuff. 

17th.  Place  your  season's  fire- wood  immediate- 
ly under  cover ;  the  '^grand  wood  hill"  eo  orna- 
mental to  the  fifcrm*house,  andeo  commendable  to 
its  owner,  he  may  rest  assored,  that  15  or  20  per 
cent,  of  its  value  is  saved  by  seasoning  it  under 
cover  as  soon  as  split, 

18th.  V9d glass  for  glaiing  the  broken  panes;  old 
trowsers,  a  bag  of  straw,  sometimes  a  wide  shin- 
ffle--aook,  '*Tlid  store  has  got  some  7  by  9." 
But  New  En^^d  is  getting  too  proud  for  these 
kinds  of  shows. 

19th.  Do  not^  be  afraid  to  cat  off  this  or  that 
twig  in  branching  the  limbs  of  your  young  or- 
chard.   ThjS  remaining  wood  gets  all  the  sap,  ex- 
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tra  growth,  and  you  arc  getting  a  fine- formed 
tree. 

20th.  Never  prune  when  the  limbs  get  so  large 
4UI  not  to  heal ;  rot  begins  where  the  iSah  is  taken 
off,  water  rons  and  insects  shelter  there ;  the  life 
of  the  tree  depends  upon  a  sound  exterior  from 
top  to  roots. 

Mr.  Editor,  lost  I  should  become  tedious,  I  will 
«Bd  my  chapter,  promising  my  farming  friends  a 
few  more  verses,  (with  ^our  permission)  not  inap- 
plicable to  their  profession.        Yoors  truly. 

Brooklyn^  iV.  F.,  July2&,  1854.  u.  p. 


F0r  tAe  jr€V  ERgiamd  Fmmtt, 

LIOHTNISO  BODS. 

Mr.  Farxkb  : — ^One  of  your  correspondents  in- 
Quires  about  lightning  coniacton.  i  don't  pro- 
fess much  knowledge  upon  the  subject ;  but  my 
writing  may  call  forth  the  wisdom  of  otiiers. 

In  the  first  phice,  I  must  bs^  leave  to  diAr  from 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  admission,  that  buildings 
may  have  been  injured  by  lightning,  when  rods 
were  properlv  attached,  (a.)  I  don^t  believe  any 
such  thing.  The  electric  fluid  is  governed  by  laws 
as  fixed  and  invariable  as  those  which  obtain  in 
gravitation.  You  ma^  say  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  those  laws.  I  admit  that  we  know  compara- 
tively little  of  electricity,  the  variations  of  the 
needle  the  aurora  light,  the  connexion  of  elec- 
tricity with  light  and  heat,  its  agency  in  the 
j^wth  of  vegetables  and  animals — and  its  agency 
in  the  operations  of  mind.  These  we  firmly  believe 
to  exist ;  but,  of  their  modus  operandi^  we  are  left 
still  to  conjecture. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  we  know 
not  everything,  we  can  know  nothing  with  cer- 
tainty. Certain  phenomena  have  been  so  often 
observed  to  accompany  certain  conditions,  as  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  electric  fluid  is 
governed  by  fixed  laws. 

Now  to  dony  the  security  of  lightning  rods ; — 
Mr.  Editor,  i  wonder  you  did  not  receive  some 
such  spiritual  manifestations  as  he  who  brought 
the  lightning  from  the  skies,  did,  when  he  experi- 
mented with  the  kite, — got  smartly  rapped  over 
the  knuckles. 

That  buildings  have  been  injured,  to  whioh 
conductors  havti  been  attached,  and  that  frequent- 
ly, can't  be  denied.  Steamboilers  sometimes 
burst,  though  the  capacity  of  iron,  and  the  power 
of  steam  are  known  with  certainty.  But  the 
more  familiar  people  become  with  steam,  the  few- 
er,  comparatively,  are  the  accidents.  So  with  elec- 
tricity ;  these  dimters  result  from  want  of  knowl- 
edge, or  carelessness. 

It  will  be  found  in  all  cases,  I  think,  unleai  the 
striking  of  Amdor  Douglas'  house  was  an  excep- 
tion, for  I  believe  that  lie  who  established  the 
laws  of  nature  can  suspend  them,  that  the  in 
juries  sustained  are  in  consequence  of  some  de- 
fect in  the  material,  position,  length,  or  mode  of 
attachment  of  the  conductor. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  in  Worcester  was 
struck  with  lightning,  some  years  ago,  while  the 
Sabbath  school  was  in  session,  and  several  of  the 
children  were  seriously  injured.  There  was  a 
conductor  pat  up,  as  was  suj)posed,  in  the  most 
approved  manner.  The  doubting  were  made  skep- 
tics. Lightning-rod  stock  became  a  drug  in  the 
market ;  multitudes  lost  their  confidence  in  Ben 


Franklin ;  but  some  one  more  curious  than  the 
multitude  made  search  for  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 
It  was  easily  explained,  and  the  character  of  the 
philosopher  vindicated.  The  house  stands  upon  a 
solid  rock;  the  conductor  was  properly  attached, 
but  terminated  in  solid,  dry  rock !  A  hole  had 
be^  drilled  some  five  feet  into  this  rock,  into 
which  the  rod  descended,  and  there  terminated. 
In  a  dr^  season,  the  rod  was  as  completely  isola- 
ted, as  if  it  had  terminated  in  a  globe  of  glass. 
The  fluid  was  taken  from  the  clouds  by  the  point, 
conducted  alongj  the  rods,  till  finding  no  natural 
waj  of  escape,  it  leaped  through  the  walls  of  the 
building,  upon  the  stove-pipe  in  the  basement, 
alone  which  it  ran^  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of 
the  cnildrea  then  assembled,  and  escipea  by  vari- 
ous conductors  to  the  earth. 

Now  I  believe  that  in  all  cases  of  fiiilures  to 
protect,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that 
the  defect  was  not  in  the  laws  of  electricity,  but 
that  th^  were  not  observed. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  things  to  be  observed. 

1st.  The  conductor  must  extend  to  uxUer,  Ordi- 
narily, the  earth  near  the  surface,  is  sufficientiv 
moist ;  but  in  a  dry  time,  the  very  time  to  look 
out  for  thunder  storms,  the  surface,  and  especial- 
ly near  the  walls  of  a  buildiqg  becomes  so  dry  as 
to  be  a  perfect  non-conductor.  In  such  a  case  the 
conductor  only  serves  to  invite  the  fluid  from  the 
clouds  to  the  destruction  of  the  building.  That 
portion  of  the  rod  which  enters  the  eatth,  should 
be  copper,  or  some  composition  not  easily  oxidised. 
Oxide  of  iron  is  hot  an  imperfect  conductor. 

2d.  The  attachments  should  all  be  carefully 
cased  with  gloss,  or  some  other  non-conductor. 
Let  the  conductor,  in  its  descent,  pass  through 
half-a-dozen  iron  bolts,  which  entirely  surround  it, 
and  if  would  be  passing  strange  if  much  of  the  flu- 
id should  reach  the  ground. 

3d.  Let  the  rod  ascend  to  sufficient  height 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  building. 

I  will  not  enter  up<jn  a  discussion  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  methods — the  Frank- 
linian  with  one  rod,  or  the  modern  with  many. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  I  should  feel  safe  with  one  rod 
put  up  "according  to  the  directions."  And  T  have 
yet  to  see  any  proof,  that  a  building^  which  is 
Dristled  all  over  with  silver-topped  points,  is  any 
nearer**  thunder  proof,"  than  the  former. 

The  height  of  the  point  above  the  ridge,  should 
be  half  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  remotest 
part  of  the  ridge.  On  a  bam  of  40  feet,  the  rod 
rising  in  the  centre,  should  ascend  10  feet.  From 
a  ridge  of  80  feet  the  point  must  be  elevated  20 
teet. 

On  large  buildings  it  is  well  to  have  two  or 
more  points  connected  with  a  common  conductor. 
If  there  is  a  chimney  rixin^  above  the  ridge,  un- 
less the  rod  runs  up  beeide  it,  its  height  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  fixing  the  elevation  of  the 
point 

So  firmly  do  I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  these 
rods,  when  rightly  adjusted,  that  I  wonder  any 
should  suffer  a  house  or  bam  or  any  building 
containing  valuables  to  remain  long  without  one. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  insurance  and  assurance 
companies.  I  know  of  no  company,  whose  policy 
will  guarantee  so  much  protection  for  so  small  u 
premium. 

Personalitits. — In  a  thunder  gust  avoid  a  stand- 
ing posture, — the   chimney,  the    window,  the 
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doorplaee.  If  Bitting,  be  m>  impolite  as  to  keep 
jour  feet  off  the  floor — ^but  not  on  the  top  of  the 
stove  or  on  the  mantel. 

There  is  safety  on  a  bed  of  feathers,  of  husks, 
of  hair  or  straw ;  on  a  haymow,  or  on  a  pile  of 
shayings  if  dry.  If  aniious  to  try  an  electrical  ex- 
periment, stay  Out  in  the  rain  till  your  clothes 
are  wet,  then  lean  up  affiiinst  the  boay  of  a  tree, 
in  an  open  field — the  taDer  the  tree  the  better,  or 
stand  in  the  outer  door-way  with  your  hands 
raised  to  the  lintel.  r.  b.  b. 

Springvaky  Me.,  July,  1854. 

Rbxarks. — (a.)  We  are  not  aware  that  we 
have  made  such  an  ^^adsiission."  We  oertainly 
agree  in  the  general  principles  laid  down  by  oor 
correspondent,  and  should  be  sony  to  lessen  the 
confidence  of  our  readers  in  the  utility  of  light- 
ning rods,  when  properly  put  up. 


AHALT8I8  OF  SOILS. 

Mr.  8.  W.  Johnson,  who  is  now  engaged  in 
chemical  investigations  under  Liebig  at  Munich, 
has  an  able  and  elaborate  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  Country  Oenileman,  in  which  he  sums  up 
as  follows : 

I  do  not  doubt  that  in  very  many  cases  a  care- 
fal  investiggtion  of  a  soil^hemical,  phyncal  and 
I  istorical — ^by  a  genuine  and  scientific  farmer — 
«  ne,  familiar  at  once  with  science  and  practice — 
would  afford  safe  and  nearly  accurate  data  for  its 
]  roper  treatment.  But  this  would  be  always  ex- 
l^dnsive,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  not 
pay.  Soil  analysis,  at  the  best,  is  a  chance  game; 
ftnd  where  one  wins,  a  hundred  may  lose.  Iw  the 
royal  road  to  what,  the  farmer  should  reach  by 
atudy,  and  a  pofoun  d  understanding  of  natural 
i'lWB.  By  this  is  meant  that  it  is  no  practicable 
road,  not  one  which  should  be  often  trodden  by 
the  man  of  moderate  means ;  although  it  may  l>e 
entered  upon  by  the  vwalthy  and  curious,  who 
have  no  need  to  work  in  order  to  eat.  A  soil-an- 
alyds  is  always  interesting,  ofcen  valuable,  rare- 
ly economical.  It  may  amuse  the  amateur,  and 
instruct  the  philosopher,  but  for  the  farmer  its 
value  is  small ,  if  he  has  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  only 
by  the  application  of  the  general  principles  which 
may  be'developed  from  numerous  analyses,  that  he 
can  hope  to  .be  directly  benefited. 

But  what  shall  the  farmer  do  ?  Shall  he  groj 
in  the  dark?  No!  But  let  him  beware  of  fal 
lights  which  are  now  a-days  hanging  out  in  abund- 
ance. Let  him  beware  of  taking  advice  from  two 
danfcerous  characters ; — the  conceited  farmer  who 
knows  a  little  science,  and  the  officious  philosopher 
who  knows  a  little  farming. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  warn  against  a  course 
that  is  unsafe,  than  to  point  out  one  that  will 
lead  to  desirable  ends.  Practice  must  accomplish 
many  of  her  ends  in  her  own  ways  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  She  should  thank  science  for  rebuking 
her  errors,  and  should  reject  them  as  they  become 
manifest.  She  should  accept  the  light  that-sci- 
ence  sheds  upon  her  path, though  the  rays  be  those 
of  a  taper.  Science  snould  (»rry  herself  modestly, 
as  befits  her  youth,  and  nof'tafk  to 3  loudly  on  all 
occasions  of  old-fo^ism  vs.  progress.  She  should 
remember  her  failings.  The  sister  of  60  cchturies, 
and  she  of  tender  years,  should  join  hands,  and 


walk  harmoniously  together  towards  the  fields  of 
promise  that  lie  in  the  fruitful  coming  time. 


ELBeAHT  BALLA9. 

Tmw  on  •  cUff,  wkoM  rook  j  hue 

Bftflled  (he  briny  wmre  { 
WlMM  oiiltared  Mght,  ttieir  T*dai^  fton 

To  many  a  tanaot  gave. 

A  motlMr,  led  %y  nutic  carei, 
Bad  vaadflied  with  her  child ; 

UflNreaned  the  babe— yet  on  the  grasi 
He  flroUoked  and  he  emiled. 

With  what  delight  the  mother  gloired 

To  mark  the  inlkat^i  Joy  { 
Bow  oft  would  pane  amid  her  toQ 

To  oantenplate  her  boy. 

let  soon  by  other  carce  eetrangedi 
Her  thoQghte  the  child  forsook  ; 

Carelees  he  wantoned  on  the  groond, 
Merc 


Cropped  was  each  flow«r,  that  met  liie  eye, 

Till  •crambliog  o*er  the  green. 
He  gained  the  cliff  *a  nnsheltered  edge, 

And  pleased,  enrveyed  tlie  icene. 

Twas  now  the  mother,  from  her  toil, 

Tamed  to  behold  her  child : — 
The  nrefata  gone  !~her  cheeks  were  flashed 

Her  wandering  eyo  wae  wild. 

She  saw  him  on  the  cliff's  rude  brink — 

Row  cardesa  peeping  o*er— 
He  tamed,  and  to  his  mother  smikd 

Then  sported  as  before. 

Sank  was  her  rolce— Hwas  vain  to  fly — 
Twas  rain  the  brink  to  bnie — 

O  Nature  !  It  was  thine  alo 
To  prompt  ^  means  to  sare. 

She  iort  her  *kerchie  f from  her  breast, 

And  laid  her  bosom  bare  ; 
He  saw,  delighted— left  the  brink. 

And  sought  to  banquet  there. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  USE  MEADOW  KUUK. 

Mb.  EnrroR : — ^In  the  July  number  of  the  Far- 
mery under  the  head  of  "Meadow  Muck  and 
Lime,"  and  over  the  signature  of  "Young  Far- 
mer," I  find  an  important  inquiry, — "How  can  I 
use  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  decayed  vegetation  to 
best  advantage  t  Can  I  make  a  compost  by  mix- 
ing lime  with  it,  that  will  produce  corn,  rye  and 
other  crops?" 

As  I  am  under  obligation  to  mjr  brethren  of  the 
"farmer  family,"  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  culpa- 
ble neglect  of  duty,  if  I  should  not  take  an  ear- 
ly opportunity  to  give  my  experience  and  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  so  you  have  it  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Put  so  much  muck  in  the  barn-yard,  ho^-pcn 
and  other  proper  pbces  as  vrill  absorb  the  juices 
and  then,  instead  of  drawing  50  loads  to  a  com- 
post heap  and  adding  thereto  lime,  ashes,' or  6th- 
er  materials,  and  expending  much  hard  labor  in 
mixing,  reloading  and  spreading,. draw  in  the  au- 
tumn or  vrinter  mouths,  100  or  more  loads  to  the 
acre,  spread  it  ut>on  the  land  evenly  as  yoa  draw 
it,  that  it  may  nave  the  action  of  the  frosts  to 
pulverize  it — ^then  plow  and  plant  first  to  potatoes 
— use  plentv  of  ashes  on  the  potatoes  to  prevent 
the  rot,  a  handful  on  each  hili  where  they  first 
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fxymenpand  tbdauue  •gain after  hoong.  The 
land  will  thus  reoeive  aa  permanent  benem.  The 
soil,  if  sandy  and  loose,  will  better  retain  after 
applioations  from  the  barn-yard,  and  will  pro- 
duoe  wheat,  oocn,  oats,  or  ao^  crop  suited  to  the 
diniate. 

I  have  four  plantations  of  cranberries,  put  out 
this  season,  on  four  varieties  of  tofls  and  one  new 
Tariety  of  frnit.  The  resnlls  I  design  to  oommu- 
ntcate  to  the  pnbUc  through  your  valuable '  iVsto 
Engiand  Farmer.  Wv.  Nobli. 

Piilsfield,  July  24, 1854. 


WEEN  SHOULD  CEOPS  BE  OATHEBED. 

aome  wleoes  and  some  praetioal  htiitg^lililcli  enrj  flurmer 
thonld  imdentaiid  and  practice  apon. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  grass,  and  ee- 
pecialy  grain  cr  jps,  should  not  be  cut  till  ripe ; 
or  whatever  may  be  the  opinion,  such  is  the  gen- 
eral practice .  Thb  is  an  error,  and  one  of  no  lit- 
tle consequence ;  and  wo  offer  some  considerations, 
which,  if  understood,  will,  we  trust,  set  this  mat- 
"ter  in  a  clear  lij;ht.  Let  us  first  look  at  one  or 
two  lessons  plainly  told  us  by  chemistry. 

Wood,  starch,  sugar  and  gum  are  almost  exact- 
It  alike  in  their  composition .  The  same  elements 
that  put  tocether  in  one  form  produce  sn^r,  if 
arranged  dilEerently  would  make  wood,  and  if  ar- 
aranged  in  still  other  methods,  they  would  pro- 
dnoe  starch  or  sum.  To  illustrate ;  suppose  four 
men  should  each  have  100,000  bricks,  WfiW  feet 
of  lumber,  includins  beams,  boards,  shinies,  &c., 
three  hundred  pounds  of  nails,  and  100  lbs.  of  un- 
mixed paints  of  two  or  three  dilferent  colors. 
Now  suppose  these  four  men,  having  precisely 
the  same  ameunt  of  the  different  materials  or  ele- 
ments, ;iet  about  putting  up  four  stractures,  each 
having  a  diflforent  object  in  view.  One  might  con- 
•tract  an  ele^nt  cottage  dwelling,  the  second  a 
church,  the  uiird  a  bam  and  the  fourth  a  prison ; 
and  by  mixing  and  applying  the  paints  differently, 
each  of  these  structures  would  di^r  from  the 
other  so  much  in  form  and  color,  that  one  might 
be  suppoaed  to  be  built  of  stone,  another  of  bnck 
a  third  of  iron,  and  a  foiirth  of  wood,  and  they 
would  be  as  unlike  in  form,  color,  and  outward 
appearance,  as  starch,  gum,  sugar  and  wood. 
Either  of  these  buildings  might  be  taken  down, 
and  by  simply  rearranging  Me  maierialsy  be 
changed  to  tbe  form,  shape,  and  color  of  one  of 
the  ether  buildingii,  and  be  made  like  it  in  every 
particular.  Just  so  can  a  pound  of  wood  be 
changed  to  a  pound  of  sugar.  We  haTC  often 
taken  a  board  weighing  a  pound,  and  by  a  chemical 
process  rearrangMi  the  elements,  and  change  the 
same  beard  to  a  pound  of  sugar.  Juat  so  a  pound 
of  starch,  gum,  or  sugar,  can  .b^  chanced  to  a 
pound  of  wood.  By  artificial  means  this  change 
IS  somewhat  expensive,  but  in  the  natural  labom- 
tory  of  the  cells  and  tubes  of  a  plant,  it  is  daily 
goin^  on  npon  a  large  soale,  although  the  dements 
are  in  themselves  so  small,  that  the  change  is  not 
perceptible  to  the  hcunan  vision. 

We  are  not  steting  theories  but  absolute  fiusts. 
While  a  stock  of  grain  is  unripe  it  contains  but 
littie  woody  fibre,  and  its  pores  or  cells  are  filled 
with  sugar,  starch  and  gum.    The  presence  of 


The  starch  aad  gum  is  not  so  readily  perceived  by 
the  taste,  though  they  are  easily  shown  to  be  pres- 
ent. Now  as  the  grain  and  stalks  rinen  a  large 
portion  of  starch,  gum  and  sugar  is  chaneed  into 
woody  fibres.  If  uie  natural  growth  of  toe  pUnt 
be  arrested  by  cutting  it,  this  change  is  stopped, 
and  it  dries  up,  with  the  stardi,  gum  and  sugar, 
and  there  is  comparatively  little  hard  woody  mat> 
tor. 

But  we  all  know  that  the  three  substances  first 
named  are  digestible,  nourishing  articles  of  food, 
while  the  fourth — wood^  fibres — ^is  comparatively 
indigestible,  and  on  this  account  littie  nourish- 
ing. Here,  then,  is  a  plain  reason  why  all  such 
grasses  and  grains,  as  are  deeiened  for  food  for 
annuals,  should  be  gathered  betore  they  are  ful* 
ly  ripe,  that  is,  whue  thev  eoniain  a  liurge  amount 
(H  dijgestiblo  matter.  Wheat,  for  example,  if 
cut  eight  or  ton  days  before  fully  ripe,  contains  a 
larae  propotion  of  stan^,  with  a  thin  skin,  and 
will  yield  a  large  amount  of  flour ;  but  when  it  is 
fnlly  ripe  it  is  covered  with  a  thick,  hard,  woody 
skin,  or  bran,  which  has  been  formed  out  of  a 
part  of  its  starch,  and  it  will  then  yield  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  flour.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  its  sugar  and  gum.  This  reasoning  ap- 
plies equally  to  other  grains  as  well  as  to  straw, 
corn-stocks,  grasses,  ^. 

Those  portions  of  the  nain  which  are  to  be  used 
solely  for  reproducing  the  plant — and  this  is  the 
natural  desisn  of  all  seeds— may  be  left  to  ripen 
naturally.  The  woody  coating  is  designed  as  a 
protecting  covering. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  state  very  briefly 
some  of  the  reasons  for  cutting  grain  early — and 
it  must  be  interesting  to  every  one  tounderstend 
these  reasons — we  wul  dose  this  article  with  two 
or  three  rules  which  are  notonly  sustained  by  the- 
ory but  have  been  fully  proved  by  careful  prac- 
tice and  experiment. 

1st.  All  grasses  diould  be  cut  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  flowering.  Much  more  than  is  gained 
in  weight  after  this  ia  lost  by  the  conversioa 
of  the  nourishing  substance  into  hard,  woody 
matter. 

2d.  Com,  wheat,  and  all  other.grains  desinied 
for  food,^hould  be  gathered  eight  or  twelve  days 
before  fully  ripe.  A  simple  method  of  determin- 
ing this,  is  to  trv  the  kernels  with  the  thumb  nail. 
Let  the  gathering  commence  immediately  ader 
the  '<milk''  b^tns  to  hardim,  but  while  the  ker- 
nel still  yields  to  a  geatie  pressure  of  the  nail. 

An  acre  of  wheat,  that,  if  cot  when  fully  ripe, 
would  yield  800  lbs.  of  fine  floor,  will,  if  cut  ten 
days  earlier,  yield  from  850  to  1000  lbs.  of  flour 
of  a  better  quality,  while  the  straw  will  be  much 
more  valuable  for  feeding. 

An  acre  of  grass,  which,  when  cut  fulh  ripe, 
would  yield  KHM)  lbs.  nourishing  digestible  ma- 
terials, and  2000  lbs.  of  woody  matter,  will,  if 
cut  12  days  eariier,  yield  from  1500  to  1800  lbs. 
of  nourishing  matter,  and  only  1200  to  1500  lbs. 
of  woody  materials. — American  Agriculturist, 


Plasxtb  PoisoNiSD. — ^Dr.  Salisbury,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  recentljr  communicated  to  the  American 
Scientific  Association  some  experiments  on  pUnts, 
soearislreadily  perceived" by  the  sweet  teste  oflwhioh  illustrate  the  analojjy  existing  between 
soft  kernels  of  com  and  other  grains,  and  it  is  animal  and  vegetable  physioloey.  Dr.  S.  ex 
also   found  abundantiy   in  the  sap  of  stalks  J  tracted  the  poison  of  a  dead  rattlesnake,  a  su^al 
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portion  of  which  keinnrted  in  Ihe  pkotvlnr  mok- 
toning  with  it  the  blade  of  a  knife,  with  which  he 
wounded  a  lilac,  a  hoffe^-ehemut,  a  cora  i^lant^ 
and  a  eanflower.  in  sizty  boiuw  aifler  the  nfie- 
tion  of  the  wound,  th^  be^^  to  manifeeC  ^ra- 
tome  of  poisoning;,  and  m  a  few  daye  all  their 
k»Te0  above  the  wound  were  dead,  in  about  fif- 
teen d&TS  they  nanifested  eoovalesoeiMe,  and 
nally  all  recoverd  from  the  injurj. 


For  ihe  Iftw  England  Tarmtr, 

XSa.  SLIDEWSLL,  0&  T2E  THEO&XT 
ICAL  FASXEB. 

Mbbsrs  Bditobs  : — It  \b  wonderful  to  contem- 
plate the  great  Tariety  of  of^g^anisatione  beetowed 
oa  nian,«nl  all  for  oseful  parpoee»  when  <tif«oied 
by  eound  moral  prinoiplee,  and  a  lound  jndgMent. 
l?he  advantages  of  different  oi^uiimtioviB  are  iead« 
i\y  Been,  when  we  coneider  the  ahnoet  endleee  ta- 
riety  of  diflerent  requireznents  to  be  supplied 
among  what  we  call  civilised  soeiety,  where  mul- 
tiplicity reigns  instead  of  simplicity.  Without 
different  faculties  and  indinations  of  mind  among 
men,  all  would  incline  to  ponne  the  same  tnde, 
oocni>ation  or  manner  of  reasoninsy  uU  would  be 
practical  farmers,  or  all  theoreticiu  farmers,  all 
philosophers  or  no  philosophers  at  all. 

It  was  lucky,  fur  aught  I  know,  that  all  were 
not  theoretical  farmers,  considering  the  infirmities 
and  imperfections  of  fallible  human  nature.  Esq. 
Slideweil  was  a  benerolent^  kind-hearted  neighbor, 
but  be  was  not  one  of  those  whom  **proud  science 
never  taught  to  stray.'*  I  have  been  at  a  loss  s 
long  time  to  understand  hew  to  appreciate  the  in- 
structions of  a  theoretical  farmer ;  some  of  the 
worst  practical  farmers  I  ever  saw,  were  the  ereat- 
est  theorists.  Esq.  Slideweil  went  abroad  and 
taught  his  neighbors,  in  a  plausible  theory  all 
about  farming,  with  such  a  deep  degree  of  inter- 
est, that  he  forgot  or  neglected  his  own  farm  and 
affairs  at  home,  and  from  ^ure  beneyolence  or 
some  other  self-^tifying  motive,  used  up  his 
time  for  the  public,  when  the  public  would  have 
derived  a  greiater  benefit  by  his  attending  to  his 
domestic  concerns  in  a  more  economical  and  {prac- 
tical manner.  • 

The  Squire  was  an  intimate  acquuntance  of 
mine,  he  inherited  a  valuable  estate  by  way  of 
relatives,  he  professed  to  be  a  farmer  literally :  in 
his  younger  oays  he  was  what  was  then  called  a 
schoolmaster,  in  his  more  mature  years  he  occa- 
sionally renresented  his  town  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature, una  frequently  served  as  one  of  the  select^ 
men  of  the  town  ;  save  these  instances,  be  pretend- 
ed to  make  farming  his  business  for  support.  The 
Squire  had  a  numb;3r  of  well-fayored  and  fat-fleshed 
sons  and  daughters,  who  grew  up  with  strong  phys- 
ical powers  and  digestive  or^ns  no  vray  mcking 
when  restoratives  were  required,  or  sufiering  by 
dyspepsia  afterwards,  every  one  being  able  to  oigest 
his  meal.  His  farm  was  expansive  enough  for  a 
<<New  England  farmer,"  he  kept  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals  like  other  farmers  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  Squire^s  mind  was  stored  with  a  good  sun- 
ply  of  plausible  theories,  which  he  was  not  bacK- 
ward  in  diyulging  to  his  neighbors  for  their  qie- 
eial  benefit ;  when  he  vras  abroad  his  instructions 
were  so  liberally.dealt  out,  that  time,  which  is 
yalued  by  some  people,  escaped  his  notice,  and  in 


doing  good  to  o4bei»  be  sadly  asgkseted  the  < 
tumtyefattendMtothonhkiSSWhfeh  pertamed 
tohisowB|^)od«  ID  the  sprinflPfthe  Sooire  wa» 
so  much  engi^ed  in  tbeoretiesi  agiieuitaie  and 
politics  that  he  fiimt  hn  owb  ftdds  tiB  a  late 
hour,  then  he  rallied  his  idle  sons  and  some  of  his 
loafing  neighbots  and  prepared  his  ground  for  seed 
inahunM  B—ncitf  B&  ttlay  his  fensesia  a  had 
state;  by  the  time  his  seeds  were  deposited  in  his 
half-plowed  land,  his  praetioal  Deighbors  were 
weedmg  their  fiekis  and  preparing  for  future  oper- 
atioQS. 

,  Tlie  beads  of  the  family  and  dooaesticsapneared 
to  live  in  harmony ;  there  was  no  ringing  or  beUs 
and  rallying  in  the  morning,  but  every  one  left  the 
domiitorr,  after  sleeping  to  satisfy,  which  was  not 
at  an  early  hour ;  the  cows  wafted  for  their  milk-' 
erstill  hnngsr  made  them  restiess,  and  by  the 
time  th^  were  milked  and  turned  to  pasture,  his 
wakeful  nei^bm  were  progressing  in  their  field 
labors.  Some  time  before  noon,  the  heads  of  the 
female  department  struggled  from  the  embraces  of 
Morpheus  suffioieotly  to  rarepare  breakfast,  when 
all  hands  were  summoned  to  the  table  wdl  sup- 
plied with  those  ^^creature  ecnnforts*'  which  mhi' 
wter  tothegratifieation  of  good  aj^tites  and  ca- 
pacious receptacles  to  receive  them.  After  an  in- 
teresting '^labor  of  love'*  for  about  an  hour,  and 
the  varfy  having  been  much  engaged  on  the  sub- 
ject before  them,  the  breakfast  vras  finished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  And  theafbr  the 
operations  of  the  day. 

After  a  heavy  supply  of  food,  no  man  feels  the 
speed  of  the  **wii^^  winds,"  but  ^e  Squire's 
helf  got  on  the  move  before  the  sun  arrived  at  a 
vertical  position,  and  as  some  ic^ks  have  all  sorts  ' 
of  luck  but  good,  the  Squire's  fences  not  having 
been  repaired  in  the  spring,  and  his  cattle  ratiier 
impatient  alter  long  fasting,  thought  they  could 
do  a  better  business  than  Sckii^  up  short  grass, 
ai|d  so  they  ezperimented  upon  the  strength  of 
the  old, rotten  nnces,  and  finding  them  pregnable, 
entered  the  field  where  the  Squire's  labor  had  been 
diq>08sd  of,  and  at  it  they  went,  mowing  and 
reaping  the  Sqnires  growing  crops  by  premature 
harvest,  without  remotse  of  eonseience,  or  lookinj^ 
back  to  see  who  was  coming.  Instead  of  working 
in  the  field,  the  hands  had  to  beat  a  cow  retreat, 
and  then  do  what  ou|rht  to  have  been  done  in  the 
spring,  mend  up  the  sBnoes ;  thus  the  cattle,  get- 
tmg  a  liking  to  better  fare,  and  learning  the  frail- 
ty of  old  fences,  continued  their  vexatious  intru* 
sions  through  the  season. 

The  Squire,  dilatory  in  the  extreme,  followed 
on  in  the  rear  in  all  his  operations ;  his  fields  were 
but  partially  hoed,  his  hay  was  cut  late  and  bad- 
ly cured,  and  finally  the  remnant  of  com  was 
harvested  and  put  into  a  dilapidated,  old  leaky 
barn,  to  be  husked  late  in  the  fall,  where  it  re- 
mained to  tempt  the  cattle  to  try  the  strength  of 
** wooden  walls"  for  somethin|;  to  appease  gnaw- 
ing hunger  during  the  long  nights  in  the  mil  of 
the  year  after  the  frost-Utten  feed  had  been  all 
devoured.  It  vraa  reported,  probably  in  truth, 
that  the  Squire's  cattle  made  an  aoMult  upon  the 
bam  and  gained  admittance,  without  a  ticket, 
and  feasted  upon  the  com  which  they  had  pre- 
viously tithed  more  severely  than  was  allowable 
under  the  old  Levitical  law ;  and  then  mounted 
the  pile  and  took  lodging*  to  pass  away  the  frosfy 
nights  of  autumn. 
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E«q,  SlMeweU  was  qoito  m  inatteBtive  to  the 
eondiiien  tf  his  baildiags,  m  to  hts  fiurming  •perft- 
tioD0;  he  mado  no  repairs  m  long  as  he  had  a 
room  in  his  boose  that  would  |Hretoct  him  from 
wind  aad  storms ;  tf  the  raia  disoommoded  his' 
famiij  ia  one  ro)m,  they  retreated  to  another,, 
where  U  ninod  less,  aad  hj  the  help  of  shlagles 
smd  old  hats  ihtj  kept  their  wisdows  in  ref)aur 
as  long  as  there  Was  mm  enonn^h  left  im  the  sashes 
to  sive  soiicieat  lignt  to  distingaish  daj  from 
sii^t. 

Thus  time,  that  reeoaeOee  all  oroats  sooner  or 
lator,  carried  ttiem  along  with  hat  fitile  grumbling 
00  long  as  rich  relatives  one  after  another  were 
^led  to  a  hotter  world,  and  on  their  departure 
1^  them  the  means  of  sunpljing  their  tobies 
bountifully  from  the  stores  of  a  good  Frondence. 
Thus  the  Squire,  ta  his  ereatful  life,  instead  of 
Improying  ¥y  ezperieaoe,  rather  grew  more  negfi- 
gent  as  he  grew  older,  wasted  or  wore  away,  prop- 
er^ which  would  have  made  any  prudent  man 
inctopendeat,  wlnlo  preaching  theories  to  others, 
and  neglecting  the  praetioal  apfdication  of  them 
to  his  own  afeirs.  A  repetition  of  the  oeusse  de- 
scribed,^ with  hut  tittle  variation."  was  annually 
pursued  while  he  lived.  Silas  Beown, 


pounds  of  ihe  very  best  whito  8a{;ar,  (the  finer 
the  quafity  4he  better,)  and  to  this  add  as  much 
water  as  will,  with  the  juice  and  sugar,  make  a 
ealloo.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  keg  or  demijohn, 
baviag^  it  open  for  two  weeks,  or  undl  the  fer- 
meatotion  subsides;  then  cork  it  up  tightly,  and 
and  let  it  remain  quiet  fiir  ^w^  months,  when  it 
will  befit  for  use,  and  may  he  racked  off  into  bot- 
tles.— iV  Farm  Jowr, 

A  geatlemaa  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
BMkiikg^urranit^nMpherry,  aad  grape  wwecsays 
the  above  rec^  is  a  good  one,  but  that  clear 
wine  oannot  be  made  in  a  demijohn.  It  should  bo 
pat  in  a  k^  or  cask  which  it  will  just  fill,  so  that 
as  it  fermente  the  scam  will  run  off.  When  tiw 
femeatotion  ceases,  cork  it  tightly  and  let  it  stand 
five  or  six  months,  and  then  draw  it  off  for  bot- 
tling by  titppioc  near  the  bottom,  being  careful 
not  to  distorh  the  sediment.— Eos.  Rubal. 


XHB  WHITE  DAISY. 

Of  al  the  pesto  <disit  afiBct  the  fiirmer,  none  I 
deal  with  better  deserves  the  appeUation,  ifUel- 
«r«Mf,  than  the  White  Daisy.  The  seed  is  lon^ 
«lender,  brown,  aad  the  rajiMfity  with  which  rt 
«preads  demands  of  the  iamer  the  iMst  untiiine 
^Hfl^see  in  its  extermination.  The  mowtng  m* 
ha^  in  winter,  has  seeded  the  road-sides  of  Mb 
town,  and  they* now  present,  for  miles,  a  hordsr- 
tng  of  daisies.  flh>m  a  few  oeed  sown  when  lay- 
ing land  down  to  grass,  we  have  whole  acres  now 
Chickly  in  blossom. 

Therapidil^  with  which  4be  daisy  increases, 
nay  he  seen  from  the  foUowang.  I  tchday  pulled 
in  my  meadow  a  otosl  probably  three  yean  old, 
firom^which  had  grown  26  stalks,  heaaag  fif^y-one 
tilossoms.  I  counted  dOO^eeds  in  one  blossom.  An- 
other stool  had  sizto  otalfcss,  and  at  the  above  rato 
over  one  hmidred  blossoms.  Patting  the  number 
af  seeds  per  blossom  at  200,  we  have  for  the  last 
etool2a,€00seeds;aadihrthefi»tl6,20a  From 
a  little  plot  of  grouod,  about  four  feet  by  t^^l 
palled  &0  staike,  gi«iagat  above  rates,  Ifm 
UossoBW,  and  SOOgOOO  seeds. 

Keed  more  oonvinmg  proofs  he  «dded,  to  prove 
to  the  most  ae^Bgent  &nner  tliemeeeasity  of  being 
sride  awake  tn  the  work. of  sradicatni];  these 
pests  \ — «nd  yet  we  see  fiunaers  resting  in  quiet, 
oase,  year  after  year,  while  they  are  gaining  a 
foothold,  aadinoreasing  in  ft  ratio  of  unezampled 
tapidity.       


cvKBAST  wnn. 

Here  is  arecipe  for  making  currant  wine,  worth 
to  any  of  our  subsctibcm  who  have  a  bushel  of 
carranls,  at  least  two  yearVi  subscription  to  the 
JToumaL  We  had  an  opportunity  of^  tasting  wine 
Bude  after  it,  which  was  of  ooeh  excellent  ouati- 
tj,  dmt  we  could  not  resist  the  temptotion  of  puh- 
fishing  the  recipe.  Here  it  is ;  try  it  and  report 
the  results.' 

To  one  quart  of  ripe  currant  joioe  add  three 


rBBsnro  or  iniXALS. 

lOlVS  IN  WVICB  THB  80I.IB  VATTOfi  OF  TBB  TI8BUS8 
jnCAFS  IN  TUB  UUNX. 

The  lungs  throw  off,  in  the  form  of  gas  or  va- 
pec,  a  large  proportion  of  the  matters  wnich,  after 
being  token  into  the  stomach,  have  already  served 
their  purpose  in  the  body.  The  kidneys  remove 
the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  ihe  tissues.  The  solid  exCTetlons  In 
Buui  amount  on^  (o  a  fourteenth  or  an  eighteenth 
of  the  whole  food  consumed. 

In  a  stote  of  health,  the  saline  substances  of  the 
food  escapes  for  the  most  pari  in  the  urine.  The 
mineral  matter  contained  in  that  part  of  the  solid 
excretions  which  has  undergone  digestion,  consists 
chiefly  of  earthj  salts  and  of  iron. 

In  man  and  m  our  domestic  ammals,  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  food  and  tissues  is  also  separated  from 
the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  and  is  Kiund  in  the 
urine.  It  is  chie^  in  the  form  of  a  substonce  to 
which  the  name  of  urea  is  given.  ^  In  birds,  ser- 
pents and  insects,  it  is  6e|)aratod  in  the  form  of 
uric  acid.  The  urine  voided  by  a  healthy  inan  in 
24  hours,  averages  about  40  ounces,  and  con- 
tains about  l&O  grains  of  solid  matter,  which 
has  served  its  purpose  in  the  ^stem.  Of  this 
solid  matter,  about  270  grains  consist  of  urea,  8  of 
uric  acid,  uid  170  of  minecal  or  saline  matter. 
The  urine  of  the  horse  is  richer  in  urea  than  that 
of  the  cow,  and  that  df  the  cow  than  the  urine  of 
man.  It  is  this  urea  which,  during  the  fermenta- 
tion or  ripening  of  urine,  becomes  changed  into 
ammonia. 

The  urea  and  uric  add  discharged  duly  in  the 
urine  of  a  healthy  man,  contoins  about  half  an 
ounce  of  aitrsgen — to  furnish  which  requires  3 
ounces  of  dry  gluten,  albumen,  or.  flesh.  If  so 
large  a  proportion  of  that  which  is  most  valuable 
in  food,  and  which  has  been  derived  from  the  de- 
;  eav  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  is  ooatained  in  the 
oitne,  it  ought  to  be  an  important  object  to  the 
farmer  to  contrive  some  method  of  returning  it 
without  Isss  to  the  soil,  that  it  may  aid  again  in 
raising  new  v^toUes  as  food  for  other  animals. 

^KMBBAL  BAU^MCB  OF  V00»  iSSB  BXOllSriOKS  IM  VAN. 

The  general  balance  of  the  food  token  into  the 
humsA  body  and  of  the  excretions  of  various  kinds, 
has  been  thus  represented  by  M.  Barral : 
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EwTff  IM  jmrrt  taken  in,  eoniist  of-^ 
food,  Mtti  »nd  liqoli^  oaDtaWDg  in  ftU  75  per  oenft.  of 


Oxygen  taken  In  hj  the  longs, 


And  are  given  f^M— 
Water  perspired  by  the  lungs  and  skin, 
Oltrbonic  acid,  do.  do., 
STaoaaaons,  solid  «  * 
Other  losses, 


7AA 
26.i 


34.8 
80.2 


100 

In  geiMTiil  tlio  sabfltanoeB  perspired  are  to  ibe 
evacuations  ae  2  to  1. 

Of  course,  in  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  it  is  im- 
possible aeouratelj  to  pat  down  the  several  quan- 
tities given  off  in  the  form  of  hair,  nails,  tmrfooe, 
skin — both  of  the  onter  and  inner  parts  of  the 
body— ^c,  &o.,  all  of  which  are  constantly  shed 
or  out,  and  as  constantly  renewed.  It  is  useftil, 
however,  in  showing  generally  the  relation  whioh 
the  oxygen  inspired  l^ars  to  the  other  food  which 
the  stomach  receives,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
work  of  excretion  performed  respectively  by  the 
perspiring  organs,  and  by  the  organs  of  evaoua- 
tion. 

KIND  OF  FOOn   REQUIKED  BY   ANIUALS  AS  INDICATED 
BT  THB  CQXPOaiTION  OF  TQB  BUM>n. 

A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  food  required  by 
animals  may  be  gathered,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
composition  of  the  several  parts  of  the  animal  body, 
and  a  study  of  the  functions  they  perform.  The 
muscles  must  he  sustained ;-  therefore  gluten,  al- 
bumen, Ac. — often  popularity  called  muscular 
matter,  must  be  eaten.  The  fat  of  the  body  must 
be  renewed,  and  hence  fat  should  be  present  in 
the  food.  And,  as  much  carbon  escapes  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  it  seems  natural,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  that  starch  or  sugar  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  with  the  view  of  snpply- 
ing  it.  The  mineral  matter  of  the  flesh,  blood, 
and  bones,  must  in  like  manner  be  provided. 

The  study  of  the  excretions  indicates,  besides, 
the  quantity  of  food  of  each  kind  which  ought  to 
be  consumea.  The  quantity  of  carbon  evolved  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  of  nitrogen  in  the  forms 
of  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  of  saline  matters  in  the 
urine  and  solid  excretions  of  a  healthy  man,  afford 
a  means  of  approximating  very  nearly  to  the  quan- 
tity of  each  which  a  su&ient  food  ought  to  con- 
tain ;  but  the  excretions  do  not  alone  tell  us  in 
what  forms  the  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  saline  mat- 
ters are  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  animal. 

Ajn  examination  of  the  blood  &;ive8  us  this  lat 
tsr  nformation  very  clearly.  The  blood  consists 
essentially,  besides  the  water,  of  albumen,  sugar, 
fat,  and  saline  matter.  The  main  purpose  or  ob- 
ject of  the  process  of  digMtion  is  to  form  blood ; 
for  out  of  the  blood  are  drawn  the  materials  neces- 
sary to  the  wants  of  the  bones,  and  of  the  various 
tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Those  forms  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  therefore,  must  be 
best  adapted  for  food,  which  most  resemble  the 
ingredients  of  the  blood  which  is  to  be  produced 
from  them.  These  will  give  the  digestive  organs 
least  trouble,  or  will  be  most  easily  (figested.  Thus 
we  arrive  again  at  the  conclusion  that  a  healthy, 
nourishing,  and  easilv  digestible  food  ought  to 
contain  gluten  or  albumen,  sugar  or  starch — 
which,  in  the  stomach,  readily  changes  into  sugar 
-»fat  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  oriein,  and  sa- 
line or  mineral  matters  of  various  Idnds.    Of 


course,  if  the  stomach  of  tbe  animal  be  in  an  un- 
healthy condition,  the  (quality  of  the  foodmajr  re- 
quire to  be  adapted  to  its  unnatural  condition ; 
but  this  does  not  affect  our  general  conclusion. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  MIXED  FOOD. 

All  these  different  modes  of  examining  the  qae»- 
tion,  therefore*  indicate  not  only  the  advantage 
but  the  necessity  of  a  mixed  food  to  the  healthy 
sustenance  of  the  animal  body.  Uence  the  value 
of  any  vegetable  production,  considered  as  theso^ 
food  of  an  animal,,  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  it  may  contain  of  any  om 
of  those  substances,  all  of  which  together  are  ne- 


V  to  build  up  theerowing  body  of  the  vouitt 
1,  and  to  repair  the  natural  waste  of  saso 
as  have  attained  to  their  fullest  sise. 

Hence  the  failure  of  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  support  the  lives  of  animals  by  feeding 
them  upon  pure  starch  or  sugar  alone.  Thesa 
substances  would  supply  the  carbon  perspired  bj 
the  lungs  and  the  skin ;  but  all  the  natural  waste 
of  nitroffen,  of  saline  matter,  of  earthy  phosphates, 
and  probably  also  of  fiit,  must  have  ^eeu  with* 
drawn  from  the  existing  solids  and  fluids  of  theii 
living  bodies.  The  animals,  in  oonsequenoe,  pned 
away,  became  meagre,  and  soonw  or  later  died. 

So  some  have  expressed  surprise  that  animals 
have  refused  to  thrive — ^have  ultimately  died,  when 
fed  upon  animal  jelW  or  gelatine  alone,  nourish- 
ing though  that  substance,  as  part  of  ike  food^ 
undoubt^yis.  When  given  in  auflSoient  qoanr 
tity,  gelatine  might  indeed  supply  carbon  enough 
for  respiration,  with  a  great  waste  of  nitrogen,  bat 
it  is  d^oient  in  the  saline  ingredients  wbiok  a 
naturally  nourishing  food  contains. 

Even  on  the  natural  mixture  of  stareh  and  glu- 
ten which  exists  in  fine  wheaten  bread,  dogs  hare 
been  unable  to  live  beyond  50  dajs,  though  other* 
fed  on  hou«ehold  breads  contaimng  a  portion  of 
the  bran — in  which  earthj  matter  more  largjdiy 
rendes^M^ontinued  to  thme  long  aftei.  It  is  im- 
material whether  the  general  quantity  of  the 
isAe/e  food  be  reduced  too  low,  or  whether  <ms  of 
its  neoessar]^  ingredients  on^  be  too  much  dlmiar 
ished  or  entirely  withdiavm*  In  either  sum  the 
effect  will  be  the  same^the  animal  will  beoona 
weak,  will  dwindle  away,  and  will  sooner  or  Utor 
die. 

The  skill  of  the leedeirniay  often  be  applied  with 
important  eoonomieal  eiects  to  the  proper  seleo- 
tik>D  and  mixture  of  the  food  he  gives  his  animab 
generally,  and  at  various  stagjes  of  their  i^wth. 

It  has  been  found  by  experimoit,  for  example^ 
that  food  whioh  when  given  alone,  does  not  mt* 
ten,  acquires  that  pvoj^v  in  a  h^h  degree  whes 
mixed  with  some  fatty  suutanoe,  and  that  those 
which  are  the  richest  in  the  muscle-forming  in* 
gredients  produce  a  comparatively  small  effeot,  un* 
less  they  contain  also,  or  are  mixed  with,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  fatty  matter.  Hence  the 
reason  why  a  etaie  of  ISnieed  ha»  been  found  by 
some  to  go  as  far  as  two  stones  of  linseed  eake,  and 
why  the  Kutlandshire  farmers  find  a  sprinkling  of 
linseed  oil  upon  the  hay  to  be  a  cheap,  wholesome, 
and  fattening  addition  to  the  food  of  their  cattle 
and  horses. 

A  Merino  sheep  of  55  lbs.  contains  about  20  lbs. 
of  fat,  but  four-fifths  of  any  subsequent  addition 
consists  of  tallow,  hence  we  may  infer  that  oily 
food  should  be  profitable  in  fiftttening  sheep.  To 
pigs  the  jame  remark  applies ;   and,  In  prac- 
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tioe,  fafe  of  anr  kind,  animal  or  vegetable,  ia  fo«Bd 
to  be  a  profitaole  addition  to  iheiSxl  of  these  ani- 
mals whan  they  are  to  befattcmedolT. — Johnsion^s 
Ag.  Chnuitry  and  Geoiogy. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TIKE  F0&  BUBDISa. 

Ms.  BiHTOR : — ^The  nnirserjman  meets  with  but 
few;  if  any,  more  difficult  tasks  than  that  of  de- 
ciding the  best  time  for  budding  his  young  trees. 
As  no  two  seasons  are  alike,  no  partieoJar  time 
«an  be  establish^  for  performing  the  operation ; 
but,  if  the  seasons  were  alike,  the  locations  of 
ttosseries,  and  their  treatment,  are  so  yarious, 
thai  while  some  woold  hafe  advanced  to  a  proper 
stage  of  growth  several  weeks  before  the  stated 
time,  others  would  be  as  many  weeks  after ;  it 
therefore  depends;  afanost  entirely,  upon  the 
jndgment  of  the  cultivator,  as  to  the  best  time  to 
commence  budding. 

Experience  has  proved  to  me  that  there  is 
certain  stage  of  growth  which  is  most  preferable 
to  all  othercrfor  settine  bijds ;  many  suppose  that 
any  time  will  do,  if  the  trees  are  in  a  thriving 
condition.  It  is  true,  buds  can  be  set  whenever 
the  bark  will  peel,  but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
there  are  but  a  few  days  that  tbey  can  bo  budded 
to  advanti^e ;  if  set  at  the  proper  time,  a  eldlf ul 
operator  will  make  75  per  cent.  live.  In  your  re- 
marks upon  the  subject,  you  suggest  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  set  buds  as  early  as  the 
bark  will  readily  peel. 

-Are  we  to  understand  by  this,  that  you  would 
veeommend  spring  budding!  for  ^e  bark  will 
¥ery  froely  peel  soon  after  the  leaves  ar«  formed  in 
the  spring.  If  so,  from  your  opinion  I  beg  most 
respectfully  to  differ,  (a.)  Trees  budded  early, 
•0  far  as  my  experience  teaches,  do  not  take  so 
well  as  those  budded  later  in  the  season.  I  have 
tpvariaUy  found  that  those  trees  which  have 
ceased  to  grow  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  buds 
imd  been  set,  have  done  better  than  those  budded 
at  any  other  time.  Trees  intended  for  budding 
should  be  kept  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and 
wellmulchea  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  dry  weather  in  July,  thus  securing  a  eood 
Anrnst  growth.  For  the  past  ten  years  I  nave 
budded  apple  trees  from  the  7th  to  the  20th  of 
August.  He  who  fails  to  make  his  young  trees 
grow  in  Aurust,  will,  in  my  opinion,  never  make 
a  successfuT  nurseryman,  {b.) 

The  strioes  on  trees  budded  at  the  right  time 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  fbUowing  spring, 
thus  leaving  a  protection  for  buds  during  the  win- 
ter. 1  have  found  nothinr  better  for  strinipB  than 
cotton  wieking;  the  cost  is  but  25  cts.  per  thou- 
sand buds.  £. 

JERngham^  My,  1S54. 


of  guage 


Bbmabxb. — (a.)  We  did  not  mean  spring  bud- 
ding— though  budding  at  that  season  is  sometimes 
crowned  with  success. 

(b.)  Our  correspondent  says  :—-<*I  have  invari- 
ably found  l^t  those  trees  which  have  ceased  to 
grow  ten  or  twdre  days  after  the  buds  had  been 
set,  have  done  better  than  those  budded  at  any 
other  time.  And  then  he  who  fails  to  make  his 
trees  grow  in  August  will  never  make  a  suooeas- 


ful  narssiymfui/'  Does  he  meaft  that  they  shall 
grow  ten  or  twelve  days  and  tiien  ceaso?  We  do 
not  fully  comprehend  him. 


WEEDS!  WEEDS  I! 

We  observe  in  passbg  through  the  country, 
the  pastures  of  poor  formem  crowded  with  armies 
— ^not  of  Turks  and  Russians — but  of  mullets, 
horse  thistles  and  other  invaders,  which  not  only 
devour  the  strength  of  the  land,  and  ]^y  nothing 
in  return,  but  continually  say,  like  unpertinent 
tell-tales,  to  every  possinff  traveller,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  celebrated  writer,  **  Behold  the  field  of 
the  slothful,  and  the  field  of  the  man  void  of  un- 
derstanding !  For  lo,  it  is  all  grown  over  with 
burdocks,  and  Johnswort  has  covered  the  face 
thereof." 

Wc  take  it  for  granted  that  no  reader  of  this 
journal  ever  voluntarily  allows  weeds  to  grow  on 
his  premises^  but  some,  however,  obtain  stealthy 
possession — and  if  some  of  our  good  friends  of  thie 
class  would  go  over  their  grounds,  make  a  care- 
ful observation,  and  estimate  the  amount  of  veg- 
etable ^owth  thus  feeding  on  the  strength  of 
their  soil,  which  mignt  as  well  be  wheat,  com  and 
ruta  bagas,  they  would  ccrtainljr  bo  surprised  at 
the  amount.  It  would  be  a  curious  question '  in 
philosophy,  why  so  many  will  thus  aUow  a  year- 
ly waste  from  weeds  of  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dollars,  with  all  quietness  and  suhmistdon,  who 
would  be  ready  in  a  moment  to  bring  an  action  at 
law  aeainet  a  neighbor,  whose  catUe  and  swine 
should  devour  a  fifth  part  of  that  quantify. 

If  we  could  only  have  all  the  value  of  the  riches 
of  the  country  at  large  thus  wasted,  placed  in  our 
hands  for  endowing  agricultural  siuioolfl,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  whatever  of  applying  to  na- 
tional and  state  legislatures  for  help. 

Now  is  the  very  point  of  lime  for  thinkii^  this 
matter  over,  with  a  determination  to  act  eflfeient- 
ly  in  the  premises ;  and  if  any  one  is  too  busy  or 
'^^drove^'  to  attend  to  it,  he  mis  certainly  under- 
taken the  care  of  too  much  land,  or  else  n  pursu- 
ing a  s^tem  which  may  emphatically  be  compared 
to  **saviiig  at  the  tap  and  vrasting  at  the  bung.'^ 
No  one  is  ever  too  bosv  to  turn  his  neighbor's  cat- 
tle out  of  his  cornfield— and  he  ought  to  pursue 
the  same  system  towards  other  intruders.  We 
have  known  farms  to  be  affected  in  market  value 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  br  being  kept 
neat  and  dean  in  one  instance,  and  roul,weSlyand 
repulsive  in  the  other.-^C<wn/ry  Gentleman. 


Bristol  County  Aoricultuiul  Socijsty. — ^The 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society  has  issued  a 
most  attractive  bill  of  premiams  for  their  cattle 
8k9w  the  present  year,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
the  27th  and  28th  of  September.  The  New  Bed- 
ford Horticultural  Society  will  unite  its  exhibition 
with  the  other  show.  The  officers  of  the  Bristol 
Connfy  Sodety  axe— 

J.  H.  W.  Pagb,  of  New  Bedford,  President, 

John  Daoobtt,  of  AtUeboro',  i      Vice 
Nathan  Dvarxs,  of  Fall  River,  I  Presidents. 

^  L.  T.  Talbott,  of  Taunton,  Secretary, 

Samusl  a.  Dean,  Treasurer. 
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VABMDie  A  HUnnSD  YZAB8  AOO. 

Though  fanning  is  one  of  the  oldest  employ- 
ments in  which  men  haveerer  been  enga^,  the  iot- 
¥roTemen4»in  it  have  been  rery  slowly  mtrodneed. 
be  approaohes  to  perfection  whieh  haTebeen 
attaincxi  in  its  operations  haye  been  made  by  short 
steps,  and  those  taken  at  long  iDterrals.  It  is 
indeed  a  ereUt  art.  Were  M  that  is  known  of 
its  YariecT  progresses  Uottedoat  of  memory  to- 
day, it  is  doubtful  if,  with  aU  oar  modem  appli- 
anees,  the  study  of  a  century  would  suffice  to  ^e 
it  its  present  position.  It  is  only  by  looking 
back  upon  the  past-  that  we  are  able  to  note  its 
improvements ;  for  grown  sciences  and  well  do- 
Tewed  art  are  old  oaks, — they  seem  to  stand  from 
ye?  to  year  without  change,  addrns  nothing  to  the 
diameter  of  their  trunks,  and  their  branches  main- 
taining only  their  old  size.  A  score  of  years  make 
their  mark  through ;  and  when  the  tree  is  cut 
down,  each  year  shows  its  o^n  ring. 

Farmers  in  this  country  a  hundred  years  ago 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  pride  themselves  on 
the  good  condition  of  their  farms,  the  excellence 
of  their  stock,  or  the  yieM  of  their  ciops.  Hie 
stamps  of  the  first  foroets  stood  in  their  wheat 
fields^  and  were  moi  rotted  in  their  oldest  pasture 
grounds.  The  Indians  were  harrassing  them  on 
the  frontier,  and  political  ouestionsof  the  gravest 
import  would  h  »ve  disturbed  their  prc^lemsof  field 
culture,  had  any  such  problems  been  presented. 
And  yet  our  Yankoo  farmers  of  the  morn  of  the 
•i^bteenth  century  were  nearly  the  counterpart 
of  the  farmers  oi'  Cogland.  In  neither  country  had 
much  notion  of  improvement  taken  root.  Ambi- 
tions men  were  not  in  their  ranks,  and  to  do  things 
as  they  bad  l>eon  done  wats  esteemed  the  perfec- 
tion of  farming. 

The  good  farmer  lived  fum  where  h»  father 
lived ,  in  the  same  otd ,  unpain ted  house .  He  pkui t- 
ed  just  as  many  acres  of  com  as  his  father  planted. 
He  made  the  hills  jnst  four  feet  apart,  pat  into 
each  hill  a  crab  or  two,  dropped  in  four  keinels 
of  com,  and  made  each  hill  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  surface ;  planted  beans  in  the  com-  fieki  but 
not  pumpkins ;  for  hard  as  it  is  to  believe,  the  time 
was  when  pumpkins  were  not  known  eveik  in  Con- 
necticut, fie  sowed  just  as  many  acres  of  rye  as 
his  father  did,  and  ii'i  the  same  lot.  He  pjowed 
with  just  as  many  yoke  of  oxen,. '  and  with  the 
aime  hsavr,  unweildv  plow.  ^HDaet  steel"  ^ 
just  then  (1750>  made  for  the  first,  but  it  was  a 
Bhoflield  secret.  And  the  bert  spade ^  hoo^  shove] 
or  plow-share,  be  could  find^  was  either  <>f  cast 
iroD  and  exceedingly  brittle,  oi  of  such  soft  iron 
that  a  few  days'  work  with  it  made  it  as  dull  as 
the  next  duiUr  tiling  than  a  hoe.  His  oxen  were 
small,  ungainly,  feeUe  things,  compared  with  the 
fat  fellows  who  now  more  off  with  the  heaviest 
loads,  as  if  they  anjoyed  a  ton  or  two  to  baUast 
them.  Tory  poor  mutton  it  must  have  been  that 
Oliver  GoLneMiTH  invited  Sakukx.  S*iWisoti  to 
dine,  on;  and  the  roast  beef  that  Hogarth  was 
always  painting,  we  suspect  was  a  thin,  lean  ar- 
ticle, after  all.  Farmers  tiwn  did  not  spend  their 
eamingi  studying  how  to  make  the  most  manure, 
though  now  how  to  get  rid  of  its  accumulation  in 
their  yards  troabled  them  not  a  Uttle.  When  the 
old  barn  fell  to  pieces,  you  may  be  sure  it  wasre- 
built  upon  a  new  nte.  It  was  deesasd  aoood 
opportunity  to  be  rid  of  a  nuisance.  NoBody 
went  searweeding  then,  and  there  were  no  smnes 


faanling  along  the  shore  full  of  rich  dioals  of  gjlit- 
tering  firii .  Compost  was  a  tiling  unknown ,  and  u 
lectnre  on  the  subject  would  have  been  as  amusine 
as  a  pronheey  that  their  grand-chiklren  wocda 
sail  rMxna  Gape  Horn,  and  bring  home  from  the 
Piemvian  Islands  somethinff  to  make  their  com 
and  beans  yield  more  abunaantly.  The  ashes  that 
gaihered  in  thsir  great  fire-places  went  to  swell 
the  ash-heap  by  the  backnioor,  and  the  pyramid 
of  clam-ehe&s  ak>ng-stde  rivalled  it  in  site  and  de- 
formity. The  cattle  were  left  to  ram!>lo  in  the  woo^ 
through  the  Ikll  and  Spring,  and  went  uncovered 
throuch  the  winter  to  touehen  them.  The  pigs, 
rooted  at  liberty  on  the  vi&ee  green^  unless  they 
broke  into  the  poison's  gar&i^  when  rines  were 
put  into  their  snouts  to  cheek  their  mischiovooB 
propensities.  When  they  were  gfitliered  into  pens, 
the  pens  were  by  the  roadside,  where  every  boy 
that  went  to  school  had  a  puU  at  their  ears,  and 
the  fragrance  of  their  cleanly  qaarters  reigaled 
all  passers-by.  Such  a  thing  as  rotation  of  erop» 
not  been  proposed.  Where  he  flatted  com 
last  year  when  the  walnut  leaves  wece  just  the 
aise  of  a  squirrel's  ear,  he  planted  it  again  thin 
year.  Where  he  sowed  lye  tlien  *4n  the  old  of 
the  moon,''  he  sowed  it  again  this  year,  and  th» 
same  corner  vras  kept  for  the  potato-patch  years 
togjBiher.  When  wheat  wonld  no  longsr  grow  in 
the  exhausted  field,  he  left  it  for  grass  to  oonM 
in.  And  when  the  M  ^ture  grounds  utterly 
failed,  they  were  leiH  for  briars,  bushes,  ano 
such  forest  trees  as  could,  to  strug^e  up^  Sow 
ing  pine  seeds,  or  planting  aforemT  would  have 
seemed  simply  ridiculous.  There  were  a  few  or- 
chards cultivated,  but  they  produced  neither  sboiofr 
nor  lusoioas  fruit.  Their  principal  object  was 
the  cider-barrel,  for  which  a  very  poor  species  of 
fruit  answered  very  weU .  When  tho  old  fields  4a- 
clined  to  suivender  their  profits  enough  to  pay  for 
^  their  cultivation,  the  more  enterprising  puUed  up 
stake,  and  pushed  out  into  new  settlements.  It 
was  a  ^reat  undertaking,  but  some  of  them  pene- 
trated rato  the  Far  West,  even  as  far  as  the  bonks 
of  the  Hudson.  But  the  more  ambttious  sons  of 
a  faovily  eaeerly  embtaced  any  opportunitv  thai 
offered,  to  Mopt  the  life  of  a  mechanic,  sailor,  or 
particulariy  that  of  a  tradesman— -employments 
that  were  honorable  because  they  were  more  profit- 
able ;  and,  by  following  them,  they  sooner  attained 
to  independence. 

It  was  slow  work  for  Agriculture,  creeping  out 
from  so  debased  a  condition.  There  were  learned 
Englishmen  laboring,  however,  for  Us  imnrove- 
meni  and  their  labors  were  early  appre<natea  here, 
the  writings  of  Sir  John  Smclairand  Young,  and 
the  c^Mriments  of  Bakewell,  ijendered  a  new  in- 
terest m  the  subject,  and  societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agricaltural  science  beg^  to  be  formed  oft 
bothsidesof  the  ocean.  A  clergyman.  Rev.  Jared 
Eliot,  published  the  results  of  his  experiments  at 
farming  in  Coonectieut,  as  errly  as  1747,  with 
markedadvanta^  to  the  pec^.  There  was  a 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
fure  established  in  178^.  and  one  In  Massachu* 
setts  in  1692,  Premiums  and  exhibitions  sood 
eaBMm  vogue.  The  eoi^rgo  of  IB^,  whieb 
blighted  so  serereiy  the  cossimsfQOof  tke  Ssstens 
towns,  gave  farmjnga  new  impulse.  And  though 
since  then  thousands  of  obstacles  have  inter- 
posed, and  fields  whicfa  then  first  began  to  de- 
^velop  their  fertility  and  streng^k  ba^  Bmoebeen 
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built  over  with  manufacturing  establishinentSy 
and  the  old  farmt  are  contractea  into  mere  door* 
yards  and  gardens,  Agriculture  has  ^rown  apace 
until  it  reMS  a  jear>TOok  of  goodly  size  to  record 
its  improvemente,  and  a  bulky  census  to  expose 
its  wealth.— ATew  York  Times. 


YBTBRnrAST  HamBOPATHT. 

Mb.  Mookb  : — ^I  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
to  you  by  mail,  a  small  yolume  entitled  *'  Velerin- 
arv  HamaoptAhf,^^  by  Rush,  published  in  Phil- 
acnlphia. 

The  raUonal  treatment  of  Domestic  Animals  is 
gainins  cronnd  daily,  and  fast  superseding  the 
old  ana  barbarous  system .  I  have  tried  it  to  some 
extent,  and  find  it  acts  more  promptly  on  animals 
than  on  persons,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their 
fi)od  is  not  so  artificial,  and  besides,  they  have  no 
imagination  to  draw  u pon.  I  have  treated  success- 
fully yarious  eases  of  acute  colic,  in  horses,  *' hol- 
low horn"  in  cows,  catarrh  or  infinensa  in  horses, 
even  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  glanders ;  also 
the  TarioDs  stages  of  distemper,  and  other  ailmento 
too  numerous  to  mention.  All  rowelin^,  bleeding , 
dveoching,  and  kindred  heroic  remedies  can  be 
dispensed  with. 

Thouffb  not  a  '^graduate"  nor  a  *<practition- 
er,"  I  nave  some  small  medical  knowledge-Hind 
great  desire  to  lessen  the  suflbring  of  both  man 
and  beast;  hence  I  trouble  you  in  this  way,  and 
woald  bespeak  for  this  beautiful  srstem  yonr  can* 
did  consideration.  I  have  received  a  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  Homooo.  Med.  College  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  attended  more  as  an  amateur,  than  with 
a  view  of  going  into,  and  becoming  a  general 
practitioner, — ^for  the  reason,  that  I  had  too  mncb 
other  bnisness  on  my  hands,  and  was  too  old  a  man 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  country  practice.  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  the  general  introduction  of 
this  systsem  among  farmers,  will  be  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  much  valuable  stock,  and  erad- 
icate many  hereditary  taints  to  which  they  are 
heir. — Wool  Grotoer, 


For  the  iTew  EnftatU  Farmer, 

TBAnrnra  touth  to  jl  wrobh  oc- 

OVPATIOV. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Though  but  a  youth  mvs^f,  still 
I  consider  I  have  a  right  to  represent  the  righto 
and  wrones  of  youth  as  a  class.  There  are  many 
parento  who  fjersist  in  training  their  children  to 
a  pursuit  which  they  have  no  inclination  nor 
taste  to  pursue.  Most  farmers  think  their  sons 
must  follow  in  their  track,  whether  they  have  a 
taste  for  other  pnrsuite  or  not.  Perhaps  a  boy 
has  a  tact  for  trading,  or  he  may  be  vecy  ingea- 
ions,  and  would  like  to  be  a  mechanie,  bnt  mo, 
says  the  parent,  while  yom  are  under  my  ctmtrol, 
yon  BUttt  do  my  bidcunc.  Sueh  parent's  are 
noi  looking  ont  for  their  childxen's  future  welfare, 
but  only  for  their  own  pMsnt  interest.  If  |p»- 
reals  wonld  oonsult  their  chiidreB  more,  and  give 
iheBi  the  porsuit  they  nataimlly  tend  to,  it  would 
be  for  their  good,  and  for  those  they  |^ve  it  to. 
For  how  can  a  man  encage  in  a  particular  pur- 
suit and  have  it  profitMde,  vnless  his  mind  anl 
indinatioB  are  also  thrown  in  with  it! 


THE  FABXEB'S  80VG. 

BT  WIL8Q1I  WhAOa. 

JL  late  ditmal  ttorj  onr  ten  bath  aasailed, 
That  your  banks  and  yonr  merdiantB  and  bnkan  had 
But  ne^er  in  the  wealth  of  our  country  despair, 
While  the  weather  and  seascm  will  anile  on  our  care. 
From  tte  imtUke  ot  our  riven  good  epeeie  we  raise. 
Fine  allrer  in  irh^  and  bright  gold  in  our  maiae. 

In  the  bsnke  of  the  earth  we  deposit  our  wealth, 
And  reap,  with  thoJntorest,  rigor  and  health  j 
Kind  Nature's  onr  bmiker,  and  all  our  wide  fields 
Are  the  mart  that  the  profits  of  Induslry  yields. 
Though  our  traders  hare  fallad,  we  are  not  so  forlorn,— 
Bring  the  notes  of  your  banks,  and  wtm  pay  then  in  oocn. 

We  learn  tiiat  your  bankers  hare  issued  their  notes, 

Till  like  leares  in  the  autumn,  tibeir  paper  coin  floats ; 

They  prcnnise  to  pay  **on  denuuid"  you*U  penue, 

Tet  the  grtd  for  their  paper  they  oflen  refoae. 

Trade  with  ua,  and  you*ll  neither  be  shaven  nor  them  |-» 

The  turners  ne'er  give  yon  the  husks  for  the  oom. 

We  ig^eeulaie  only  in  weather  and  soU  f 
Oar  gains  are  the  well-eamed  reward  of  our  toll  j 
Though  moderate,  still  they  an  solid  and  sure. 
And  while  we  have  vigor,  ov  wealth  wfll  endnrs. 
Our  benkey  wheM  we  safely  depoalt  In  Spiiog, 
A  rich  dividend  in  the  Autumn  will  bring. 

What  a  treasure  of  wealth  will  ouir  pastures  unfold } 
Our  woodlands  are  surely  for  better  than  gold  •,    . 
And  all  your  bright  tOver  no  profit  wfH  yield, 
Xzoept  aa 'twIU  pvrehase  the  firadte  of  the  field ! 
And  unless  your  bank  money  a  change  seon  receives, 
Twill  ere  long  be  too  worthless  to  purohase  our  leaves. 

Tet  of  our  own  oalliag  *tla  Idle  to  boast  j 
And  now  both  our  iMrehants  and  bankers  we'll  toast:-> 
Here's  to  banking  and  commeroe  and  aU  honest  trade  j 
Our  wealth  would  all  perish  without  their  just  aid. 
And  while  both  to  Justice  and  truth  th^  are  sworn. 
Bring  the  notes  of  your  banks  and  we'll  pay  them  in  com. 


A  BBAUTIPUL  PICTURE. 

The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil,  who 
feels  that  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  he 
lives — ^by  the  laws  of  civilized  nations — ho  is  (he 
rightful  and  exclusive *owner  of  the  land  which  he 
tins,  is  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  under  a 
wholesome  influence  not  easily  imbibed  from  any 
other  source.  He  feels— other  things  being  equal 
— ^more  strongly  than  another,  the  character  of  a 
man  as  Lora  of  an  inanimate  world.  Of  this 
great  and  wonderful  sphere,  which,  fadiioned  Ij  . 
the  hand  of  God,  and  upheld  by  his  power,  is 
rolline  through  the  heavens,  a  part  or  faii— his 
from.tne  centre  sky.  It  is  the  space  on  which  the 
generation  before  moved  in  its  round  of  duties, 
and  he  feels  himself  connected  by  a  visible  link 
with  those  who  follow  him,  and  to  whom  he  is  to  . « 
transmit  a  home.  Perhaps  his  farm  has  come 
down  to  him  from  his  fathers.  They  have  fpne 
to  their  last  homo !  but  he  can  trace  their  loot* 
steps  over  the  scenes  of  his  daily  labors.  The 
roof  which  shelters  him  was  reared  by  thcxe  to 
whom  he  owes  his  being.  Some  interesting  do- 
mestic traditicm  is  connected  with  every  endosore. 
The  filTorite  fruit  tree  was  Wanted  by  his  Mhef 's 
hand.  He  sported  in  boyhood  beside  the  brook 
which  still  wind6  through  the  meadow.  Through 
the  field  lies  the  path  to  the  village  school  of 
earlier  days.  He  stUl  hears  from  the  window  the 
voice  of  the  Sabbath  bell  which  called  bis  bther 
to  the  house  of  Qod ;  and  ne»  at  hand  is  the  spot 
where  his  parents  laid  down  to  rest,  and  whera,      — 
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when  his  time  has  oomo,  he^  ahalLbe  laid  by  his 
children.  These  afe  the  feelings  of  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  Words  cannot  paint  them — ^gold  can- 
not bujthem;  they  flow  on  fe  of  the  dee{>eBt  foun- 
tains of  the  heart,  they  are  the  life-springs  of  a 
fresh,  healthy  and  generous  national  cnaracter 
Edward  Everett, 


Tot  the  New  England  Farmer, 

A  HEW  WINS-MILK 

S.  Brown,  Esq.; — ^Dear  Sir, — ^1  send  you  here- 
with a  letter  to  me  from  an  old  friend,  which  if 
you  think  best  you,  wiU  please  publish  in  the 
Farmer.  1  know  nothing  of  the  newly-invented 
wind-mill  m^  friend  describes  more  than  you  can 
learn  from  his  communication.  He  is  of  ^  quite  a 
scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  I  think  it  quite  prob- 
able the  invention  may  prove  valuable  to  the  com- 
munity. F.  HOLBBOOK. 

Brattleboro\  August  2«  1854. 

Mr.  Holbbook  : — ^Dear  Sir,— Knowing  the  in- 
terest whieh  yoQ  take  in  any  new  invention  of 
merit,  partiouiarly,  such  as  directly  benefita  the 
agricultural  community,  I  am  induced  to  write 
you  respecting  a  wind-mill  of  an  entir^  new  con- 
struction. Within  the  last  few  yean  i  have  no- 
ticed many  inquiries  in  the  ectentifle  and  agrioal- 
tural  papers  of  this  country,  vespeoting  wind- 
mills, stating,  that  if  wme  ingenious  mechanic 
would  invent  machinery  to  be  carried  by  wind, 
which  could  be  regulated  with  but  little  difficulty, 
and  of  a  permanent,  durable  oonstraction,  not 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  severe  gales,  he  would 
not  only  be  doing  the  public  a  great  service,  but 
would  most  assuredly  acauire  a  fortune  thereby. 
For  centuries,  the  civilized  world  has  been  looking 
for  something  of  this  kind.  In  the  retired  village 
of  Ellington,  Conn.,DANasL  Hal&hat,  a  young 
meohamc^hod,  after  one  year's  trial,  succeeded  in 
producing  a  wind-mill,  or  wind-engine,  which  reg- 
uUtee  itself.  When  terrific  gales  strike  it>  the 
broad  wingiB  swing  back,  presenting  only  their 
thin  edges  to  the  wind,  and  when  the  extra  pres- 
sure has  passed,  the  fans,  of  themselves,  .awins 
back,presenting  their  surface  to  the  wind,  or  such 
a  part  of  the  surface  as  the  pressure  will  admit 
ou  The  mill  we  have  there  in  operation » has 
been  running  since  early  last  s{>ring,  proving  by  a 
ikir  trial  its  utility  and  capability  of  regulating 
itself  through  severe  storms.  The  wheel  is  ten 
feet  in  diam*  for,  having  five  foot  fans  ;  they  will 
be  enlarged  as  more  power  is  required. 

This  one  dnvws  water  from  a  well  28  feet  deep, 
and  100  feet  distant,  forcine  it  to  supply  a  bam, 
bladcsmith's  shop,  and  fiso-pondy  all  of  which 
have  bean  b«>'.intiruUy  euppli^  by  it.  Re^veated 
trials  and  th  ir  failure  in  producing  a  desirable 
wind-power,  has  nearly  dtscouraoed  farmers  from 
»ttemptin||  iti  use.  1  recollect  that  when  a  bojr, 
1  was  tending;  a  four  horse-power  steam-engine  in 
your  village,  and  for  a  moment  detached  the  reg- 
ulator: the  movement  became  immediatelv  so 
rapid  and  violent,  that,  had  I  not  quickly  replaced 
it,  the  increased  speed  would  have  torn  it  from 
its  foundation,  ^ow^many  times  there  is  a  pree- 
•nroin  the  air,  as  great  as  that  upon  the  steam- 
engine;  yot  people,  to  some  extent,  are  trying  to 
use  this  power  with  nothing  to  control  it,  and  the 
results  are  violent,  irregular,  motiosi,  and  frequent 


breaking  of  machinery.  I  now  see  but  one  objeo- 
taon  which  can  possibly  be  raisfd  to  this  power^^ 
that  is,  the  wind  does  not  blow  constantly.  To 
this  I  offer  the  following  considerations : 

1st.  Yon  have  a  ^o^  working  power,  fbr  one^ 
half  the  days,  and  nights  also,  during  the  year, 
and  at  times  a  mill  will  run  night  and  day  for 
two  weeks  in  soeoesrion. 

2d.  Tbia  mighty  i^^sot,  of  almost  nnboonded 
power,  costs  nothing — the  Creator  makes  it  a  free 
gift  to  all.  Many  millions  of  hone  power,  go 
sweeping  through  the  heavens,  over  every  man^s 
finrm  and  work-^op,  which  the  skill  of  man  can 
now  control,  using  it  to  pump  water  for  beautify- 
ing grounds  with  ponds  and  fountains,  sQpplyng 
houses,  watering  stock,  irrigating  land;  and  if  ap- 
plied to  machinery,  the  extensive  fhrmer  vrill  nse 
it  to  thresh  grain,  saw  wood,  cut  hay,  &e.  in 
using  it  to  supply  vrater,  large  reservoirs  can  be 
built  to  draw  from,  in  case  the  mill  sihookl  be  stfll 
for  a  few  days.  It  is  very  appropriate  ibr  irrl- 
^ting  land,  making  flowers,  rrnitsand  grains  to 
grow,  whore  the  mullen  and  sorrel,  now  seare^T 
find  nourishment,  and  where  now  the  dismal  creak 
of  the  frog  is  heard,  th^  clear  musie  of 'the  scythe 
and  whetstone  to  ring  upon  the  mernrng  air. 

The  inventor  irill  soon  commence  the  manttfto- 
ture  of  these  mills  on  a  large  scale, an4  notify  the 
public  by  advertising  the  same  in  the  Nett  Eng^ 
land  Farmer.  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

New  Haven^  July  19, 1854.  i.  n. 

RncASXB. — ^There  is  scarcely  anything  which 
would  prove  of  more  substantial  service  to  the 
fiirmer,  than  the  means  of  collecting  and  diistrib- 
uting  water  at  hia  pleasure.  On  many  &rms  krg|» 
qoantities  of  pure  water  are  eollected  by  draiMigOv 
vriiioh  run  i<tty  ky,  while  all  the  water  nsedeil 
for  a  large  family  and  a  large  stock  of  cattle,' 
sheep  and  horses^  has  to  be  raised  by  human  toll. 
If  a  cheap,  substantial,  and  permanent  pow-^ 
er  viere  deviead,  all  this  Ubor  might  bo  g^veo 
over  to  the  qport  of  the  winds,  and  thoosanda  of 
gardens  and  lawna  and  fields  irrigated,  so  as  to 
add  immeneely  to  the  beauty  of  the  lindacape» 
anduoMd  pvote  to  the  bborof  tbehnsboad- 
man.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  mill  here  spok- 
Mk  of,  will  oMet  the  general  vrants  of  the  people, 
and  that  our  friend  will  let  uaknow  mcae  partio- 
uiarly about  it. 

9ar  the  NewBrngltm^  F&rmer. 

BUSDINa 
In  your  paper  of  to-day,  I  saw  a  few  lemaclEi 
on  boddtiig.  Ton  aoggested  the  propriety  of  in- 
serting  beds  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than 
coBOBOu,  and  for  the  two  or  three  years  past,  I 
have  cenaenoed  budding  as  soon  asl  asosHained 
that  tike  bi»k  vwmld  peel,  inserting  a  few  oosa- 
sionally,«s  I  fioand  tineas  long  as  it  would  peel, 
and  I  found  that  many  of  the  eaarly  bodefiiled, 
while  most  of  the  latter  lived.  Being  dcdrom  to 
know  which  would  do  beet,  earlv  or  late  budding, 
I  inserted  bvds  in  the  same  stalks  with  my  flrst 
budding,  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first  bud- 
ding, and  fouxid  that  tfatiB  last  buds  meetly  lived ; 
whilst  the  tot,  but  few  sorvived,  though  some  of 
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then  adhered  to  the  stalkb,  and  healed  upaadad- 
peured  gieen,  and  remained  staticmary  through 
the  £u»t  and  seoohd  seaaooa  and  the  preri^t  aeft- 
flon  have  sent  out  some  verr  feehle  shoots,  show- 
ing that  the  bark  will  peel  oefoze  the  bads  are  M 
enough  to  terminate.  A  Subscrdibr. 

ATTEVS  THE  V AIBS. 

The  order  of  these  amuTersaries  is  as  follows : 


BwklBghaa  OonOir,  ai  Xzetar fleptamber  U  and  U» 

OraCton  Coon^,  at  I^rma .Scptomber  21  and  28. 

SttlHran  Coanty Not  determined. 

Okeifaire  County,  atKeene Beptamber  2<  and  27. 

MafTinaak  Cou^i  at  riabenriUe. .  ..Bcpleaibar  27  aad  28. 

BSlsboro*  County,  at  Naahna September  28  and  29. 

-fltate,  at  Keene October  3  and  6. 

^  Now  we  have  a  few  words  tQ  say  in  this  connec- 
tion relative  to  attendinK  these  anniversaries.  One 
object  of  Fairs,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  the  great 
abject,  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  ail  present 
to  witness  tlie  product  or  the  &rmer's  skill  and 
toil — to  4iee  what  cattle  he  rears,  what  grain  he 
produces,  what  fabrics  are  manufitctured  beneath 
nis  roo&--that  all  may  learn  his  method  of  man- 
agement and  be  benefited  thereby.  The  exhibitor 
himself  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  profited  bv  pre- 
senting his  stock,  hi^  dairy  products  and  his  do- 
mestic manufactucea.  To  be  Baco«  eompetitioa 
BUiy  arouse  his  ambition  and  induee  him  to  make 
Biore  vij^orous  efforts.    But  the  real  benefit  to  be 

S lined  is  by  comparing  his  own  with  similar  arti- 
es  presented  by  others. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  present,  says  one;  why 
need  I  attend  t  For  the  very  reason  which  you 
would  assign  for  not  attending.  When  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  attend  uie  Fair  fiir  the  sake 
of  learning,  you  have  already  done  muoh — you 
have  *  *  conquered  your  prejudksos.  * '  You  go  with 
an  honest  motive.  Toa  pass  around  &om  yord  to 
yard  among  the  cattle — ^you  eKamine  the  horses, 
the  sheep,  the  swine — ^you  pass  through  the  dairy 
hall — see  the  butter  and  cheese ;  near  oy  you  find 
an  abundance  of  fruit  and  of  garden  vegetables ; 
jQM  cannot  pass  over  the  oountless  articles  ^M>n- 
.  tctbuted  from  the  female  portion  of  the  &rmer*s 
household.  You  see  more  thin  you  imagined  your 
little  county  produced.  You  findmofih  t^  adimire 
— ^much  to  mspire  you  with  a  detormination  to  ex- 
ert more  power  and  apply  yourself  more  earaestiy 
to  your  products  in  tuture.  But  %b  you  pass 
along  you  behold  manifold  objects  &r  less  deserv- 
ing than  those  produced  by  your  own  hands ;  you 
are  satiH&ed  that  it  is  so^  and  your  modesty  will 
not  prevent  you  from  declariog  it.  The  next  year 
you  too  are  a  competitor,  and  most  likely  a  suo- 
oessful  one.  Your  whole  family  are  interested  in 
the  Fair. 

You  have  reaped  a  benefit  unexpectedly.  But 
this  in  not  all,  you  make  fifty  acquaintances,'you 
talk  of  your  common  products,  you  learn  new 
fnethode  of  .euItiva.tion«  you  acquire  more  new 
thoughts  than  you  Wore  supposed  your  mind  ca- 
pable of  oontainin(|^  and  if  yOu  ore  wise,  you  will 
put  some  of  them  into  isactical  operation  as  joon 
as  vou  have  an  opportunity.  From  these  yon 
will  make  new  aoquuitions,  and  in  time  yon  will 

Eln  another  benefit,  where  you  anticipated  noth^ 
g  at  the  beginnings 

For  these  reasonfr->for  the  benefits  wbieh  will 
arise  to  youiself  and  your  ehUdren-w^ttand  your 
County  Fairs;  asd  WM  a  temsr  has  spMt  one 


day  in  exiaminiBg  the  best  stock  in  his  own  coun- 
ty, and  found,  aa  ha  juaqiiestioaablywiU,  better 
animals  than  he  expect^,  he  has  prepared  his 
mtnd  to  extend  his  observations  still  further.  Re 
desires  to  knoi^  if  other  counties  can  do  as  well. 
The  information  he  has  gained  at  one  exfaihitioii 
will  be  doubled  at  a  second,  and  increased  in  a 
three-fold  ratio  at  a  third  or  a  fourth.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  go  with  open  eyes,  to  a 
County  exhibition,  away  from  bis  own  nei^bor- 
hood,  without  acquiring  new  facts,  and  gaming 
some  information  in  relation  to  his  daily  labors. 

The  same  is  true,  only  in  a  greater  degree,  in 
regard  to  the  State  shows.  Hen»  he  will  obtain  a 
§oH  of  summary  of  the  whole,  a  eondenaation  and 
review  of  the  subject  matter  wiiiefa  ha«  been  before 
him. 

We  wonid  therefore  advise  farmers  to  attend 
all  the  Fairs  in  the  State,  so  ikr  as  it  is  possible. 
Go  and  make  comparisons  for  your  own  good  and 
for  the  common  benefit  of  those  who  labor  with  you . 

Sodeties  should  take  pains  to  send  delegates, 
and  have  reports  publisned  concerning  kindred 
associations,  and  we  hope  this  fall,  as  our  Fairs 
are  so  well  arranged,  to  see  delegates  sent  from 
every  society  to  every  other,  and  to  read  f^m 
those  delegates  full  reporto  of  what  they  witnessed 
at  these  exhibitions. — OtanUe  Farmer. 


HACHIHEBT  IH  FAEKIHO-ITS  AB- 
ftOLVTB  HBCBSaiTY. 

It  is  not  enough  that  farmers  -avail  themsdyN 
of  all  the  advantages  which  chemistry  affords  in 
its  application  to  their  art ;  it  is  not  enough  that 
they  learn  how  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
manures  made  on  their  premises,  and  the  best 
methods  of  applying  these  and  also  purchased 
specific  manures;  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
know  at  what  seasons  and  to  what  depths  their 
soils  should  be  cultivated.  They  must  perform 
as  many  of'  the  operations  of  farming  by  machin- 
ery, as  machinery  can  be  made  to  perform  to  ad- 
vantage. 

There  is  no  other  way  in  which  agiicnlton 
can  keep  pace  in  respectability,  pleasure  and 
profit,  With  other  arte.  Without  this  expedient 
it  will  be  outrtripped  by  them,  and  sink  steadily 
in  comparative  rank. 

By  machinery,  as  we  use  the  word  hevSy  W« 
mean  all  meohanical  contrivances  which  can  bs 
substituted  for  manual  labor,  and  combined  with 
aumual  labor  so  as  greaUy  to  increase  its  produc- 
tiveness. 

And  the  policy  wliieh  we  reoommend  inoUides 
also  animal  labor,  and  as  a  mora  powerful  eo« 
(^latsr  with  it. 

So  far  as  a  horse  or  an  ox  can  be  made  to  do 
the  work  of  9:w^  men,  the  hone  or  the  ox  earns 
tbe  net  product  of  five  men's  labor  for  ibe  est- 
ployer.  If  one  man  cultivates  as  much  com,  and 
cultivates  it  well,  with  one  horse,  attached  to« 
eultivator,  as  his  iieu;hbor' cultivates  with  ten 
hoes  in  the  hands  of^ten  men,  it  is  easy  to  see 
which  of  the  two  is  travelling  tbe  fiutestoiitiia 
road  to  wealth. 

So  in  cutting  grass,  in  planting  and  havvestfaig 
grain,  in  Bhellinsr  com,  and  in  various  other  op- 
erations of  the  farm,  machines  can  do  ths  work 
for  a  small  per  centage  of  the  ooit  of  manual  Iv 
bor.-*^Af  Msib'n'f  Courier, 
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Wtr  U«  Jf§w  Wmglamd  Fm 


VATZTX  OBMAMXBJJa.  IXSn. 

KnowiDg  M I  do^  that  tiie  edi  tor  of  the  Farmer 
cnterteiiis  an  entbusiAstie  love  of  the  beaotifal 
thromboat  the  iMuried  oMuiifeBtatioiM  o£  natcre, 
M  weUM  fta  aotiTO  and  eabstootial  legard  far  the 
tteefal,poB8iUy  a  word  kk  favor  of  fome  of  the 
aaoy  ^atiful  aod  noble  tieeaof  our  natife  land, 
as  oroaoMntal,  and  jet  Mefal  and  iieo6s»rj,  nay 
not  be  altogether  in  vain. 

Why  may  not  the  lofty  ebn  and  the  towering 
pine,  the  stately  walnut  and  the  stordr  oak,  the 
pret^  maple  and  symmetrical  hemlock,  oooopare 
tiTOiably  with  any  from  a  fbieign  soil?  Then 
there  10  the  ash  wi|h  its  dark  f(^iajge,aBd  the  pop- 
lax  with  tremaloas  leaves,  the  deli^tely  perfumed 
locust,  and  others  *^too  numerous  to  mention." 

Dear  bought,  and  brought  from  iar,  may  bet- 
ter suit  the  taste  of  the  eity  ^entleaaany  but  the 
eoontiy  nohlemaa,  who  tilto  his  lands  with  his 
own  handa,  and  reaps  the  reward  of  his  vrilline 
toil  from  the  yielding  surface  of  his  own  soil,  wiU 
fsoliiie  at  fervid  noon  with  self-satisfaction  and 
t  under  the  over-arohing  boucfis  ef 
I  stateiv  forest  tree  which  he  himself  may 
have  planted  in  his  youth. 

Qo,  then,  and  slant  treeathat  shall  yield  rich 
fruits  and  afford  thee  grateful  shade.  i.  8. 

8lA»a..l8M. 


SmAKU. — We  duly  appreciate  your  brief  and 
appropriate  hints,  and  hope  every  reader  will, 
nere  are  no  trees  more  beaatiful  than  some  which 
you  have  named.  The  palm  tree  itself  does  not 
exceed  the  hemlock  in  beauty,  and  in  gracefulness 
tte  elm  cannot  be  outdone.  Our  forests  are  full 
of  trees  that  are  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  eye. 


mSB  AHB  DCFLUBSCE  OF  LZOHI. 

light  oomes  next  to  air  and  warmth,  in  its  in- 
Ikience  on  the  vigor  and  health  of  both  animal 
aai  vegetable  life.  It  is  true  we  could  live  in  the 
dark,  but  it  is  not  healthy  to  keepiriiady,  even  in 


a  physical  point  of  view. ' 
tSs] 


» rays  of  the  sun  have  a  remarkable  influence 
on  the  growth  as  well  a»  the  health  of  animals 
and  v^getablos.  It  is  a  fiict  that  the  men  who 
work  in  the  eoal  mines  of  £urope,  are  subject  to 
peculiar  fomis  of  diseases.  This  can  only  beao- 
oonnted  for  by  their  livine  far  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth, away  from  the  vivifyine  Heht  of  day. 
It  has  been  found  that  domestic  animaBt  irill  not 
thrive  and  grow  when  kept  in  a  dark  place, 
thoQi^  ever  so  well  fed  and  cared  for  in  other 
respects. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  medical  men,  that  in 
crowded  citice,  the  inhabitants  of  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  a  street,  where  all  the  principal 
rooms  are  well  lighted,  suffer  much  less  from 
sicknem  than  famifies  living  on  the  other  side,  all 
other  causes  of  health  anddisease  being,  as  far  as 
flaa  be  ascertained,  exactly  the  same. 

The  custom  of  excluding  light  from  houses  by 
heavy  and  thick  window  curtains,  now  so  com- 
noD,  may  presorvo  the  furniture,  hut  does  not  al- 
ways preserve  the  health  of  ite  inmates.  Tiiis  is 
«F«cially  the  esse  with  reeard  to  sleepiog- 
xooms,  which  should  not  only  oe  weV  aired,  but 


during  everr  fur  day  should  have  the  beiieit  of 
all  the  sunlight  which  the  windows  eas  ateit. 
Who  that  hMever  been  a  suftrer  from  dyspepsia, 
rheumatism,or  any  other  of  the  lingerioe  dMsases 
of  our  climate,  ham  not  noticed  thediiereBce  in 
hia  feelings  on  a  dark  cloudv  day,  and  in  the 
brueht,  cheerinc,  smiMng  sunshine  1 

The  elects  of  wudkht  are  stiU  more  Brntanai 
upon  the  veostahle  than  upon  the  animal.  What 
a  difference  uievs  iain  the  quality  of  the  ^pasture 
aah,"  so  called,  and  that  vrhioh  grew  in  the  deep 
shade  of  the  forest,  not  onW  in  the  form  of  tlie 
tree,  but  in  tbestrength  and  texture  of  the  wood. 
This  diffbrence  must  no  doubt  be  owing  ssostW  to 
the  exposure  to  the  winda,  difference  of  soil,  oe., 
but  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  light. 

We  often  see  vegetables  stretch  upward  in  order 
to  ffct  at  the  light,  seeming  to  have  a  sort  of  l»- 
telugenee  in  regard  to  its  necessity  in  the  prooesa 
of  maturing  its  flowers  and  fruit.  The  aoape  er 
stalk  of  the  dandelion ,  for  instanee,  whieh  soyporta 
its  floweis,'if  it  grows  where  there  is  nothn^  to 
shade  it,  is  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  incfaea 
long,  but  among  tall  weeds,  or  grass,  where  shaded, 
it  will  sometimes  grow  to  the  heigth  of  two  feet 
in  its  endeavors  to  avoid  the  overuadowing  vAu» 
ence  of  its  neighbora,  and  gain  freeaccessto  the 
licht.  Qardeners  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
th»  fiMt,  and  obtain  lone  etiilka  of  rhubarb  early, 
by  placing  a  barrri  with  each  end  knocked  out 
over  the  spieafing  leavea.  The  leaves  stretch  up 
towards  toe  lig^t  at  the  t^,  and  thus  they  get 
lo^  aod  tender  stalks  for  early  use. 

niants  kept  in  the  house  always  lean  towards 
the  nearest  vrindow,  and  we  have  this  summer 
seen  a  oonribld  adjoining  a  thick  nove  of  t^ 
trees,  where  the  plants,  for  some  &tance  firom 
the  tress,  leaned  aviay  from  the  shade,  the  phints 
in  the  rows  nearest  to  the  trees  'standing  at  aa  angle 
of  fifteen  dejpees  fkom  perpendioukr,  and  grad* 
ually  beeommg  erect  as  the  distance  incrcAsed. 
One  reason  why  liffht  is  so  essential  to  healthy 
ve^tation,  is  undoubtedly  this,  vis :  the  discompo* 
sition  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  or  io  other 
words,  the  absorption  of  carbon  from  the  mr,  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  nourishment  to 
vegetables,  can  take  plnce  only  through  the  agen- 
cy of  lieht.  In  the  shade,  the  process  goes  on 
very  fbebly,  and  in  night  is  wh(^Ty  suspended. — 
Maine  Parmer, 


Sakt  Toim  Obimnsts. — In  building  a  chimn^, 
put  a  quantity  of  salt  in  t]io  mortar  with  which 
the  inner  courses  of  bricks  are  to  be  laid.  The  ef- 
fect will  be  that  there  will  never  be  any  accumu- 
lation of  soot  in  that  chimney.  The  philosophy  is 
thus  stated :  the  salt  in  the  portion  of  mortar 
which  is  exposed  absorbs  moisture  from'the  atmo- 
sphere every  damp  day.  The  soot  thus  becoming 
(£uap,  falk  down  to  the  fireplace.  This  appears 
to  be  an  English  discovery.  U  is  used  vrith  suc- 
cess in  Canada. 

T^Rvm  A  Son. — I.  Allow  him  to  have  hii own 
ray. 

2.  Let  him  have  plenty  of  money. 

3.  Let  him  roam  about  on  Sunday. 

4.  Let  him  be  disrespectful  to  his  parents. 

5.  Give  him  bad  oompanioas. 

6.  Gall  him  to  no  account  for  his  eveniogs. 

7.  Give  hisi  no  steady  employment. 
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HICKOK'S  PATEHT  IKPKOVEB  CIDEB 
MILL. 

The  machine  is  made  to  ran  by  hone,  steam  or 
hand  power,  and  when  the  apples  are  ground,  a 
small  boj  of  foarteen  years  can  press  the  pomace 
with  aU  ease. 

In  all  former  times  it  was  supposed  that  a  large 
qaantity  of  cider  could  only  be  made  by  using  a 
ponderous  machine,  that  slowly  crushed  the  ap- 
ples without  grinding  them  fine.  They  were  then 
made  into  a  massive  cheese  in  straw,  and  a  moat 
severe  and  long  pressure  was  required  to  extract  a 
portion  of  the  cider — a  considerable  quantity  be- 
ing absorbed  by  the  straw  and  the  mass  of  pomace ; 
and  to  obtain  this  unsatisfaotory  result,  the  fir- 
mer had  to  take  all  his  hands,  and  perhaps  his  six- 
horse  team,  and  devote  a  whole  day  that  could 
have  been  more  profitably  employed,  to  make  f^om 
u  to  eight  barrels  of  eider.  To  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulty the  farmers  have  heretofore  labored  under, 
this  machine  his  been  invented,  and  thestatenent 
of  a  few  facts  will  prove  that  it  is  not  onlythe  best 
machine  of  the  kind  in  existence,  but  it  is  the 
»O0t  profitable  that  a  man  can  have  on  his  fimu 
The  apples  are  by  this  inachine  grated  up  into  a 
fine  pulp,  so  that  it  requires  but  a  oomparatively 
light  pressure,  and  that  but  a  minute  or  two,  to 
axlraet  all  the  cider,  it  being  asoertained  by  prac- 
tioal  experiment  that  one-fourth  mora  juioe  ean 
be  obtained,  than  by  the  old  process.  Besides  this, 
it  only  requires  two  hands  to  grind  up  and  make 
into  cider  a  larger  quantity  of  apples  than  can  be 
possibly  done  on  the  old  fashioned  m^liituMf,    On 


this  press,  owing  to  the  compactness  of  the  pomaoe 
in  the  tub,  atod  the  complete  manner  in  which  it  is 
grooad,  a  pressure  of  from  three  to  five  tona — 
that  ean  easily  be  obtained— will  produce  a  note 
fiivorable  result  than  fifty  tons  preMure  on  tli6 
ordinary  cider  Press,  even  if  the  apples  were 
ground  as  finely  as  on  the  improved  mill ;  anl  if 
the  apples  were  merely  crushed  as  on  the  nut  mar 
chine,  it  would  require  a  pressure  of  one  hundred 
tons  to  produca  the  result  accomplished'  by  thia 
Patent  Mill.  The  following  may  be  adduced  as 
the  decided  advantagea  of  this  mill : 

First— It  idll  make  more  cider  than  any  other 
press,  vrith  a  given  quantity  of  apples  in  a  g^ven 
time,  and  with  much  leas  labor  and  expense. 

Second — [t  will  make  cleaner  and  sweeter  cider 
than  any  other  ndll. 

Third — ^You  can  make  the  cider  as  you  want  it, 
and  when  you  want  it— and  in  quantities  from 
one  gallon  to  six  or  ten  barrels. 

Fourth — With  it  you  can  press  your  currants, 
dierries,  berries,  cheese,  butter,  lard  and  tallow. 

Fifth — With  it  you  can  save  one-fourth  of  your 
time  in  making  appU-iuiter, 

Sixth— With  its  use  you  can  at  all  times  have 
fresh  and  sweet  dder. 

By  referring  to  our  advertising  columns  the 
reader  will  leam  where  these  mills  may  be  pur- 
chased. 

^  Dr.  G.  H.  Dadd,  of  Boston,  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  author  of  the  Modem  Horse  Doctor, 
ke. ,  pr(qK)0e9  to  make  a  tour  through  the  West- 
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em  States,  in  the  month  of  September,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  acquiunted  with  the 
diseases  of  horses  and  cattle  in  that  section  ;  and 
at  snch  places  as  the  people  may  desire  to  hear 
him,  will  lecture,  on  Yeterinary  Science. 


AMEBICAV  PABMEE8  IH  PALESTIHE. 

The  following  interesting  statement  of  a  new 
agricultural  enterprise  neai  Jerusalem,  is  copied 
from  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

*  '<Two  years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  in  a  new 
line  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine.  Seven  Americans,  with  improved 
plows  and  other  tools,  and  American  seeds,  loca- 
ted upon  a  piece  of  land  seven  miles  &om  Jerusa- 
lum,  one  mile  from  Bethlehem,  and  made  prepar- 
ations for  farming  after  the  American  system. 

''Their  location  was  in  the  valley  of  Artoe, 
upon  the  very  site  of  one  of  the  gardens  of  Solo- 
xox. 

''Their  friends  in  the  city  were  much  opposed  to 
their  goine  out  there  to  reside,  ureing  them,  if 
they  were  determined  to  try  to  cultivate  the  eotl, 
to  keep  their  residence  in  the  city,  for  fear  of  tKe 
Arabs.  This  did  not  suit  their  plans,,  and  they 
took  up  their  residence  upon  the  land  and  com- 
menced operations,  plowing  deep  with  one  of  our 
best  plows,  harrowing  with  an  iron  toothed  har- 
row, such  as  was  never  seen  their  before,  and 
planting  com,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  aU  sorts  of  garden  vegetables ;  in  short, 
making  a  perfect  American  farm. 

^The  operations,  instead  of  exciting  the  jealomy 
of  the  Arabs,  aroused  them  to  a  state  of  surprise, 
and  tke  news  of  what  the  Americans  at  Solomon's 
were  doing,  and  the  wonderful  tools  they  were 
using,  and  tiow  peaceable  and  quiet  they  were, 
never  saying  anything  about  their  religion,  flew 
QD  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  vidtorseame  to  look 
and  wonder,  from  far  and  near.  The  operations 
of  the  ca]^[>enter  and  blacksmith  were  not  among 
the  least  sources  of  wonder.  The  rapid  manner 
in  which  he  heated  his  iron,  and  hammered  it  in- 
to just  such  shape  as  he  desired,  was  beyond  the 
oomprehension  of  the  simple-minded  people. 

"One  day  the  farm  received  a  visit  trom  twenty- 
five  Sheiks,  who  inspected  all  the  tools,  and  the 
way  they  were  used,  and  the  effect  produced,  and 
looked  at  the  growing  crops,  so  much  beyond  any- 
thing they  had  ever  seen  produced  before,  and 
then  turned  their  heads  together  to  consult  upon 
the  wonden  they  had  witnessed.  The  conclusion 
was  that  the  people  must  {jossess  a  very  superior 
kind  of  religion,  as  that  is  the  stanaard  upon 
which  they  base  {ill  their  estimates  of  character. 
They  made  applications  at  onoe  for  several  of  their 
0ona  to  serve  as  apprentioes  to  learn  American 
farmine,  and  did  not  even  object  that  thejr  should 
be  taught  the  priuciples  of  American  relieion ;  for 
surely,  said  they,  it  must  bo  a  good  reugion,  as 
these  are  very  good  people,  and  God  blesses  their 
labor  beyond  any  other  in  all  Palatine. 
"  "It  would  have  been  dangerous  jiow  for  any 
one  to  molest  the  American  farmers,  since  they 
liad  all  the  Sheiks  and  principal  men  in  the  coun- 
try on  their  side,  and  anxious  for  their  sucoees  and 
influence.  The  Jews,  too,  began  to  think  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  cultivate  such  a  fruitful  soil 
tbao  starve  in  th«  city,  as  many  of  them  h»?e  done, 


and  they  began  to  apply  for  situations  as  laborers, 
notwithstanding  the  priests  always  taught  them 
that  it  waa  derog^to]7  to  the  national  character 
of  the  Hebrews  to  till  the  soil.  Though,  if  they 
had  undertaken  it  by  themselves,  they  would  not 
have  been  permitted  by  the  Arabs,  who  hunt  them 
as  they  would  wild  Masts.  But  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  farmers,  the  Arabs  will 
permit  thom  to  labor,  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
serious  discussion  wvobg  those  who  know  of  the 
success  of  this  enterprise,  whether  the  most  feasible 
plan  for  colonizing  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  not  to 
make  them  cultivators  of  its  rich  soil. 

"Owine  to  some  difficulty  which  arose  in  regard 
to  the  title  of  the  land,  they  commenced  upon  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Artoe,  the  little  colony  moved 
last  year  to  the  Plajns  of  Sharon,  where  they  have 
^ot  a  permanent  location,  and  the  number  consists 
now  of  ten  Americans,  male  and  female,  and  two 
Germans. 

"One  of  the  number  was  in  our  ofiice  a  few  days 
since,  from  whom  we  derived  these  facts.  Ue 
speakft  in  most  encouraging  terms  of  the  success 
of  the  agricul  tural  project,  and  ultimately,  by 
that  means,  of  tan  influence  upon  the  inhabitaatB, 
that  will  eventually  result  in  great  good. 

"This  effort  has  oeen  made  through  thelibet- 
ality  of  a  few  Christians  in  this  city,  and  by  the 
tome  spirit'thtft  dctuated  the  first  n\overs  in  the 
work,  immense  benefits. may  be  conferred  upon 
that  country.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  it  a 
desirable  country  for  the  emigrants  of  Europe  is 
an  increase  of  the  present  colony  sufficient  to  form  ~ 
a  nucleus  or  rallying-point,  and  more  extended 
operations,  and  a  gradual  drawing  in  of  the  reai- 
dent  population  to  adopt  the  same  modes  of  pro- 
ducing tbe  varied  and  profitable  products  of  the 
soil. 

THE  SWALLOWS. 

During  the  week  ending  the  22d  of  July,  these 
interesting  birds  had  been  gathering  in  lai^ 
numben,  and  making  preparations  for  their  bru- 
mal retreat,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  or 
early  mom  of  the  26th,  the  great  congregation  of 
them,  lef%  the  locality  of  our  residence  for  theiz 
winter  home  in  the  South.  On  the  morning  of 
the  26tb,  as  early  as  half-past  four  o'clock,  not 
even  one  swallow  could  we  see,  where  hundreds 
might  have  been  seen  at  that  time  for  many  pre- 
vious mornings.  During  the  day  some  doien  vis- 
ited their  old  haunts,  and  about  as  many  were  seen 
for  two  or  three  days,.when,  on  the  first  day  of 
August  there  was  anew  influx  and  they  oould  be 
counted  by  scores— the  latter,  however,  remaiiied 
biit  a  short  tinie,  and  a  few  only  were  seen  on 
the  4th  and  5th.  We  conjecture  that  the  seooiMl 
gathering  in  laige  numbers  was  of  those  oomii^ 
from  far  ^orth,  perfa^M  as  high  up  as  Hudson'o 
Bay,  and  pausing  here  for  a  day  *s  rest  and  food. 

The  chimasj  swallow  and  purple  Martin  aw 
with  us  stiU.  Last  year  the  Martins  left  on  the 
8th  of  August. 

9*  Agriculture,  like  the  leader  of  Israel,  strikes 
the  rock — the  waters  flow,  and  the  famished  peo* 
pie  are  satisfied. 
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For  the  I99W  England  Farmer, 

THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

Mk.  Brown  : — ^I  wish  to  fdlow  yonr  advice  m 
rocard  to  raising  wheat,  believing  with  yon,  that 
'*were  is  no  necessity  for  the  farmer  to  pay  out 
much  cash  for  flour ;"  but  as  I  have  haa  no  ex- 
perience in  the  raising  of  wheat,  1  shall  be  verj 
thankful  if  you  would  dve  me  some  advice  on  this 
subject.  I  have  land  that  is  very  clayey,  and  that 
which  is  much  lighter,  though  not  sandy  ;  but 
that  on  which  I  should  like  to  try  the  experiment 
with  wheat  is  land  lying  on  the  river,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  oy  the  action  of  the  water, 
as  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side  is  continually 
wearing  away  and  forming  on  this  mde.  The  soil 
li  Tery  deep,  and  sufficiently  dry  to  be  worked  at 
any  season  of  the  year  when  our  common  uplands 
«m  be.  This  land  has  never  been  plowed,  but 
still  bears  quite  a  good  crop  of  grass,  almost  as 
^Bod  as  English.  I  wish  to  turn  it  over,  enrich 
It  and  seed  it  down  to  grass  again.  If  you  will  be 
•o  kind  as  to  tell  me  \vhat  you  think  about  wheat 
Iprcmngon  this  land,  and  give  some  j^eneral,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  particular  directions  about 
it,  yoQ  would  do  me,  and  I  presume  many  of  your 
nbooi'ibers,  a  favor. 

Would  leached  or  onleached  ashes*  with  a 
Ebetal  sopp^  of  manure  from  the  bam  cellar,  be 
a  suitable  manure  for  wheat,  (a.)  When  shoiild  it 
be  sown, — ^how  much  per  acre,  {h.)  If  tha  blue 
Stem  is  the  beet,  where  can  it  be  obtained— at  what 

n'oe?    It  would  be  convenient  to  set  wheat 
i  a  friend  in  Maine,  if  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  so.    Would  thank  you'  to  say  whether  it  is 
well  to  sow  grass  seed  with  wheat, — suppose  I 
.ooffht  to  know  this,  bat  do  not.  (e.) 

1  am  aware  it  is  mnch  easier  to  ask  wiestioos ; 
tet  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  toa  friend,  thoi^h 
personally  a  stranger.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
your  paper,  not  only  with  the  agricultural  de- 
partment, but  in  regard  to  the  great  moral  quea^ 
tioos  of  the  day.  I  think  it  breathes  the  tme  spir- 
it, and  is  doing  much  good.  May  you  and  your 
paper  live  to  see  great  improvement  in  the  agri- 
saitural,  moral  and  religious  wodd. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 
Taunton^  July  31, 1854.  Subbgbibbr. 

RofARKs. — As  a  general  rale,  any  land  that  is 
good  grass  land  vnll  answer  for  wheat,  and  tiiat 
would  probably  be  land  of  granitic  formation.  It 
would  be  well  to  try  a  small  piece  on  your  new 
land. 

(a.)  The  ashes  and  the  ham-cellar  mannte  will 
be  a  suitable  dressing,  if  the  manure  m  not  tc» 
ooarse  and  green. 

(b.)  Sow  the  last  of  this  month  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember. If  the  land  is  in  high  condition,  one 
bushel  of  seed ;  if  only  in  ordinary  condition,  one 
bushel  and  a  peck.  We  shooid  pxeCsr  seed  vrfaeat 
from  Maine,  to  that  raised  here. 

(c.)  Qrass  seed  is  sometimes  sown  vrith  wheat 
and  does  well,  and  if  we  were  quite  desirous  to 
save  the  labor  of  seeding  alone,  we  should  risk  it, 
bat  should  prefer  to  take  off  the  wheat  crop,  then 
plow,  manure,  and  seed  to  grass  by  itself.  A 
dreaong  of  lime  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to 


secure  a  crop,  even  if  it  be  but  six  or  eight  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

thihe:  of  ME. 

Cfo  wliera  Uw  water  gUdettk  gently  ever— 

QUdeth  by  meadows  that  the  greeoeet  be,— 
Go  Uaten  to  oar  own  beloved  rirer, 

And  think  of  me. 

Wonder  in  fbreete,  wfaere  the  email  flower  layMh 

Ite  Ikiry  gem  beiide  the  giant  tree  } 
List  to  the  dim  brook  pining,  whUe  it  playeth, 

And  think  of  me. 

» 

Wateh  when  the  Ay  is  sDyer-pale  at  eren, 
And  the  wind  griereth  fai  the  lonely  tree, 
Go  out  beneath  the  solitary  heaTea, 

And  think  of  me. 

And  irtiea  the  moon  riseth,  as  she  was  dreaming,   . 

And  treadeth  with  white  feet  the  lolled  sea; 
€b,  silent  as  a  star  beneath  her  beaming, 

Andtiktnk  ofme.         Rejfn^tdt. 


PEEonre  of  ANiMAis-coHrnnrED. 

Kind  and  qaalifcy  of  fooil  necessary  to  maintain  a  healthy  man. 
— Prison  dietaries. — Food  required  by  other  animals. — Pra«- 
ti«a>  value  of  the  oonstitncuts  of  milk  In  feeding  the  growing 
ealf.~£ll!BOta  of  long-ooaUnned  diriiy  hvsbandry  upon  tha 
quality  and  produoe  of  the  soil. — On  the  growing  of  wool,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  soil.— Of  the  practical  and  theoretical  valoes 
ofdUTerent  kindsof  food.— Udative  proportions  of  food  for 
.man  yielded  by  the  same  herbage  in  the  fonns  of  beef  and  milk. 
— ^Influence  of  ciroumstances  in  modifying  the  practical  valoea 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food.— Concluding  observations. 

Practical  experience  sustains  and  confirms  all 
the  theoretical  views,  and  the  deductions,  chemi- 
cal and  physiological,  which  have  been  ctdvanced 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  To  a  few  of  these  prac- 
tical confirmations  I  shall  bribfiy  advert. 

KIND  AMD  aUANTITt  OVFOOD  NSCBSSART  VO  MAmrAUr 

A  BIACTHT  MAM.-^FRISON  DIETARII8. — ^IO0I> 

ItaqiVIBKD  BT  BHXBP  AND  GATTUB. 

The  dietaries  of  prisons,  ahd  their  eiTects  on  the 
bodily  health  and  weight  of  the  prisoners,  aflbrd 
one  of  the  simplest  methods  of  testing  the  influ- 
ence of  kind  and  quantity  upon  the  nourishinK 
power  of  food.  In  such  establishments — thou^ 
open  to  the  olnection  that  the  prisoners  are  in  a 
state  of  unusual  restraint— experiments  can  be  per- 
formed so  much  more  accurately,  and  on  so  much 
larger  a  scale  than  elsewhere,  as  to  make  th^ii 
worthy  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  confi- 
dence. 

An  inquiry  lately  made  into  the  comparative 
health  and  food  of  the  inmates  of  the  Scotch  pris- 
ons, has  aflbrded  very  interesting  materials  for 
proving  the  neeeerily  of  a  mixed  food,  and  of  a 
certain  minimum  proportion  of  that  kind  of  food 
which  is  supposed  especially  to  sustain  the  mus- 
cular and  other  tissues. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapter  w6 
have  staled : 

1.  That  a  healthv  man  in  ordinary  eirenxiH 
stances  voids  daily  about  half  an  onnoe  of  mtrogen 
in  his  urine  alone.  To  supply  this  he  would  re- 
quire to  consume  three  ounces  of  dry  gluten,  al- 
bumen, or  flesh. 

2.  That  altogether  he  gives  off  from  the  lungs, 
skin,  and  kidneys,  about  350  grains,  or  five- 
sevenths  of  an  ounce,  to  supply  which  he  must 
consume  about  five  ounces  or  the  same  materiaJg. 

But  in  a  state  of  temporary  confinement,  when 
not  subjected  to  hard  laoor,  this  quantity  may  be 
safely  cominished.    Tet  even  herd  there  is  a  Umit 
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below  which  it  is  unsafe  to  ^.  In  the  Sootoh 
prisons  the  weight  of  food  given  to  prisoneraoon* 
nned  for  not  more  than  two  months,  and  not  sab-! 
jected  to  hard  labor,  is  uniformly  about  17  ounces,' 
and  the  proportion  of  eluten  or  nitrogenous  food  j 
contained  in  this  is  about  four  ounces.  Where 
this  proportion  is  maintained,  the  average  general  i 
health  and  weight  of  the  jwisoners  improve  dnr- . 
ing  th^  confinement.  Where  the  contrary  is' 
the  case,  the  weight  diminishes,  and  the  health' 
declines.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular 
^iew  of  the  kinds  and  weisht  of  food  given  in  five 
of  the  Scotch  prisons,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
weight  of  the  prisoners : — 


Mwa<nrh&7,    • 

-    soibs. 

ClOTer  hay, 

.      -      16  « 

Oat  straw, 

.    110" 

Pwi  strair. 

.-!««» 

Potatoes, 

-       60  " 

CarroU,    - 

-      70  " 

. 

. 

120  Iha. 

Cabbage, 

. 

. 

70  *• 

Wheat  or 

other  white 

grain,  - 

. 

11  " 

Beans  or 

pease. 

. 

6  « 

Oil-cake, 

- 

4  « 

JAIL. 

FOOD  QIVBN 

Nltroge-  1  Carbona- 
noQS.     1     oooos. 

ToUl. 

Mtatargb, 

4aa. 
4.06 
3.08 
4.27 

a.7ft 

18  oa. 

12.68 

13.03 

18.4 

14 

17  OS. 

16.84 

17 

17.67 

16.75 

Per-oentage  of  pria- 
Ts  who  lost 
weight. 


18  loss  U  U>-  each. 
82.66     4        " 


4.2    " 
4.86  «< 


This  table  shows  that,  with  the  Edinburgh  die- 
tary and  management,  72  per  cent,  of  the  prison- 
m  either  maintained  or  increased  their  weight, 
w^ile  only  18  per  cent,  diminished  in  weight,  and 
that  only  to  the  small  extent  of  H  lbs.  each.  In 
Glasgow  the  result  was  less  favorable,  though  even 
there,  out  of  nearly  500  pridonors,  only  one-third 
diminished  in  weight. 

The  same  was  the  case  at  Aberdeen  and  Stirling; 
80  that  in  these  throe  placee  the  tlict  may  be  re- 
sarded  as,  on  the  whle,  sufficient.  But  m  Dun- 
See,  one-half  of  the  prisoners  (50  per  cent.)  lost 
weight  during  their  short  confinement ;  and  the 
oauae  is  obvious,  in  the  diminished  proportion  of 
muscle-forming  food,  which  in  this  case  was  re- 
duced te  ^,  in  j^laoe  of  four  ounoea. 

And  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  marking  the 
dose  connection  between  science  and  practice,  that 
this  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  diet  was 
caused  by  the  stibslitiUion  of  molasses  for  the  milk, 
which  had  been  previously  distributed  to  the  pris- 
onm  ak>n^  with  their  porrid^;^  of  oatmeal.  Milk 
is  rich  in  nitrogenous  food,  while  molasses  contains 
none ;  and  the  substituUon  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  health 
and  weight  of  the  prisoners.  So  general  are  the 
evils  which  may  arise  from  iterance  or  disregard 
of  soientlfio  principles  in  a  smgle  director  or  di- 
recting body.  The  apparently  trivial  substitution 
of  mouisses  for  milk  brought  weakness  and  want 
of  health  on  the  inmates  of  an  entire  prison. 

In  the  feeding  of  other  animals,  similar  results 
follow  from  similii*  inattention  to  the  require- 
aMots  of  animal  nature.  Of  dry  hay  it  has  been 
found,  in  mctico,  that  cattle  and  sheep  require 
for  thflir  daily  food — 


Jkii  ox  at  rest, 

2  perecBt.  of  hit  lire  weight 

.  .   at  work, 

2*    .  .                     .  . 

.  .    fciuing, 

5     .  .       at  first. 

.  .   halMat, 

4J    .  . 

.  .   wfaenfkt, 

4      .  . 

Xilchcow, 

8      .  . 

Or  instead  of  any  one  of  these,  a  mixture  of 
several  may  be  given,  with  the  best  results.  But 
if  the  due  proportion  of  nitrogenous  food  be  not 
given,  the  ox  will  lose  his  muscular  strensth,  and 
will  generally  fail.  So  with  growing  and  &tking 
stock  of  every  kind,  the  proportion  of  each  of  the 
kinds  of  food  required  by  the  animal  must  in  prac- 
tice be  adjusted  to  the  purpose  of  which  it  is  fed, 
as  theory  indicates,  or  actual  money  lo&s  will  en* 
sue  to  the  feeder. 

PRACTICAL  YALVB  OF  SALINB  AND  OTHER  INOBSDnEfTS 
07  MILK  III  nSDINO  THB  GROWING  CALF. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  section  I  hati 
incidentally  remarked,  that  the  substitution  <!i 
molasses  for  milk  lovrered  the  proportion  of  nitR>-> 

Senous  food  in  the  Dundee  prison  diet,  and  rea* 
ered  it  insuffident  for  the  healthv  maintenanoe 
of  the  prisonera.  The  reason  of  this  a^pean  Im 
the  composition  of  milk,  already  given  m  a  pre- 
vious ohapfeer.  The  consideration  of  milk  ae  a  nft- 
tural  food  8ui>plies  us  vrith  another  beautif nl  pnM* 
tical  iilustntion  of  our  theoretical  principles,  to 
which  I  shall  briefly  advert ;  and  I  do.so,  not  iMrfr 
ly  beeanse  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  sapply 
of  nitro|^  which  a  milk  diet  is  fitted  to  yield,  Mt 
because  it  so  dearly  illustiates  another  of  the  pos^ 
tionslaid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
food  must  supply,  in  kind  and  quantity,  all  the 
saline  and  earthy  substanoes  contained  in  the 
body. 

Milk  is  a  true  food.  It  contains  sugar,  casefaiy 
saline  matter,  and  fint — a  portion  of  each  of  those 
olanes  of  substanees  on  whieh  the  herbivorus  raooi 
live  in  the  most  healthy  manner.  But  the  pv^ 
virion  is  very  beautiful  by  which  the  young  ani- 
mal— the  muscle  and  bones  of  which  are  rapidly 
growing — ^is  supplied,  not  only  with  a  larger  pio^ 
portion  of  nitrogenous  food,  but  also  of  bone-earth, 
than  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  healthy 
condition  of  a  fuU-erown  animal  of  equal  siaa. 
The  milk  of  the  mower  is  the  natural  food  from 
whioh  its  supplies  are  drawn.  The  sugar  of  the 
milk  supplies  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
carbon  necessary  for  the  respiration  of  the  yonnc 
animal.  As  it  sets  older,  the  calf  or  youn^  laaS 
crops  green  food  for  itself,  to  supply  an  additional 
portion.  The  curd  of  the  milk  (casdn)  yields  the 
materials  of  the  grovring  muscles  and  of  tlie  organic 
part  of  the  bones*;  while  along  with  the  curd,  dia- 
solved  in  the  liquid  milk,  is  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
of  which  the  earthy  part  of  the  bones  is  to  be 
built  up.  A  glance  at  the  composition  of  milk 
will  show  how  copous  the  supply  of  all  these  sub- 
stances is, — how  beautifully  the  composition  of 
the  mother's  milk  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  her 
infiuit  offiipring.  Oow's  milk  consists  in  1000 
parts  l^  weight  of  about — 


rf»UVB  WW,  « 

Sheep,  fuli-growQ    8| 

In  the  case  of  the  ox  the  dailv  waste  or  loss  of 
muscle  and  tissue  requires  that  be  should  consume 
20  to  24  ounces  of  gluten  or  albumen,  which,  as 
may  be  calculated  from  the  table  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent section,,  will  be  supplied  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing weights  of  vegetable  food : — 


Oheesy  matter,  (casein,)       .... 

Chloride  tfpe^tntium,  aoA  a  little  aonnoa  salt 

Pko9pkat«j  dOearofitiu,  • 

Otheriili 

Water. 


S7 
4ft 

M 

isoe 


The  <|uality  of  the  milk,  and  consequently  the 
proportions  m  the  several  constituents  above  man- 
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tioned,  vanr,  as  I  hare  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  with  the  breed  of  the  cow — ^with  the  food 
on  which  it  is  supported — ^with  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  period  of  cal?ing — ^wifeh  its  ase, 
its  state  of  health,  and  with  the  warmth  of  uie 
weather  ;*  but  in  all  cases  this  fluid  contains  the 
same  substtmoee,  though  in  different  quantities 

Muk  of  the  quality  abore  analysed  contains,  in 
ever  J  10edlons,41  lbs.  of  casein,  equal  to  the  for- 
mation of  18  lbs.  of  ordinary  muscle, — and  3^ 
ounces  of  phosphate  of  lime,  (bone-earth,)  eoual 
to  the  production  of  7  ounces  of  dry  bone.  But 
from  the  casein  hare  to  be  formed  the  skin,  the 
hair,  the  horn,  the  hoof,  &c. ,  as  well  as  the  muscle ; 
and  in  all  these  is  contained  also  a  minute,  quanti- 
ty of  the  bone-earth.  A  portion  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  milk  likewis3  passes  off  in  the  ordi 
nary  excretions,  and  yet  every  one  knows  how  ra- 
pidly young  animals  thrive,  when  allowed  to  con- 
sume the  whole  of  the  milk  which  nature  ban  pro- 
Tided  as  their  most  sni table  nourishment. 

*  la  warm  treather  the  milk  contains  more  butter,   in  eold 
cheese  and  sngar. 

JohnsUm^s  Ag.  Chimistry  and  Geology. 


For  th€  New  England  Farmer. 

ICE  HOUSES. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Sirs, — ^Having  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  valuable  paper  since  its  first  start, 
I  wish  to  inquire  through  you  or  your  numerous 
contributors  the  best  mode  of  constructing  ice 
houses — such  as  will  keep  ice  through  the  season. 
I  have  a  good  winter  house,  that  will  keep  ice 
nicely,  providing  we  don't  hare  too  many  January 
thaws. 

I  wish  to  describe  mine,  and  ask  for  the  defects. 
It  is  inside  abont  8  feet  sc^uare,  and  six  feet  high 
to  the  roof,  and  plastered  made  with  cement;  it  is 
situated  about  one-half  out,  the  other  under  a 
building  used  as  a  provision  or  store  room  and 
mUk  room.  The  foundatioa  is  built  of  thick  stone 
wall  laid  in  mortar,  about  three  feet  high.  Then 
brick  two  thicknesses  outside,  then  a  space  of  four 
or  five  inches,  and  one  thickness  bricks  inside,  the 
space  is  filled  with  sawdust  or  planing  ^avinn. 
Thus  you  will  see  the  wall  is  about  18  inches  thick, 
the  roof  and  under  the  bnildinft  is  also  double  and 
filled  with  sawdust.  I  built  this  three  years  ago. 
The  first  year  I  packed  my  ice  in  straw  ;  it  lasted 
till  June,  latter  part ;  second  year  it  histed  till 
the  middle  of  July,  with  sawdust  thrown  over  it. 
This  year  it  failed  the  20th  inst.  So  you  perceive 
my  ice  house  is  useless,  or  nearly  so. 

The  first  year  it  was  evidently  too  close ;  it 
formed  a  dampness  so  that  the  water  stood  on  the 
roof  and  wet  uie  straw  and  dissolved  the  ice  im- 
mediately. Last  year  I  ventilated  it,  and  reme- 
died the  fault  in  a  measure,  but  the  principle  is 
not  right  yet,  as  the  sequel  shows.  Now  I  wish 
through  your  paper  the  faults  in  my  building  may 
be  pointed  out,  tnat  I  may  eorrect  them,  or  i>uild 
one  that  will  answer  the  purpose,  as  I  esteem  ice  a 
great  luxury  these  intensely  act  days. 

Lbandxr  B.  Hunt. 

East  Douglass^  July  26, 1854. 

Rkmarks.— liis  often  the  fault  that  too  much 
labor  and  expense  are   pat  upon  the  icehouse. 


Set  a  building  12  or  18  inches  from  the  ground, 
with  strong  sills  and  sleepers ;  lay  a  double  floor. 
M^e  the  outade  of  the  building  tight,  and  line 
the  inside  from  bottom  to  plate,  and  fill  with  shav- 
ings, tan,  orsawdust.  Then,  in  an  interior  house, 
in  the  centre,  deposit  the  ice,  well  packed  in  shav- 
ings or  other  non-conductors.  This  interior 
building  should  also  be  lined,  if  only  small  quan- 
tities of  ice  are  to  be  kept.  Here,  then,  you  have 
a  walk,  or  passage,  all  round  the  ice,  affording 
every  convenience  for  storing  or  removing  it. 
Much  depends  upon  the  amount  to  be  preserved. 
Where  large  quantities  are  together,  the  innde 
building,  or  pen,  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
building  should  be  firmly  supported,  but  not  un- 
derpinned— ^let  the  air  have  full  sweep  under  it. 
We  shall  be  glad  of  sngge8tions,on  this  topic,  from 

our  correspondents. 

•  ^  .11- 

1  For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

CHEMISTBY  AND  FABMINO. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson,  copied  in  your 
last  number  from  the  Country  Gentleman  on  the 
analysis  of  soils,  expresses  the  exact  truth.  We 
had  a  statement  by  a  chemist,  a  member  of  the 
Lawrence  scientific  school  a  year  or  two  altioe, 
that  he  had  examined  specimens  from  the  rich 
Ohio  bottoms,  and  tliat  the  soil  did  not  differ  in 
comparison  from  our  N.  E.  soil.  It  was  only  fin- 
er. But  the  farmer  sees  corn  grow  on  tliat,  ten 
feet  high,  while  on  the  low  N.  E.  soil,  it  will  hard- 
ly grow  at  all  without  manure.  Ebough  of  this 
wiU  make  it  grow  here.  Now  which  shall  the 
sensible  man  believe,  the  chemist  or  the^  com  t 
A  very  small  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  in  com<- 
bination  with  a  very  little  lime  scattered  through 
300  cubic  feet  of  earth  will  bo  found  and  taken 
up  by  the  com.  The  chemist  might  utterly  fiul 
to  detect  it.  The  vital  power  of  the  plant  FbrmB 
combinations  that  the  chemist  cannot  imitate. 
The  different  states  in  which  the  elementBmay 
exist,  and  their  powers  upon  each  other,  and  the 
vital  powers  of  the  living  organic  action,  are  yet 
little  known;  but  the  plant  knovra  it  all.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  for  the  mass  of  farmers,  if  not 
for  aU,  a  conclave  of  cabbage  beds,  potatoes  and 
corn  stalks,  can  impart  more  valuaole  informa- 
tion, if  we  but  learn  their  language,  than  all  the 
Saoans  of  Europe.  We  study  German  to  read 
Liobig,  why  not  some  o*her  language  to  read  the 
cabbage  1  Mr.  Cabbage  Head  will  give  him  no 
jaw-brei^Bg  terms,  but  if  he  remembers  what 
manure  he  put  there,  the  plamj^  head  of  the  cab- 
bage will  be  as  full  of  informatiun  for  him,  when 
oompcured  with  its  spindle-shanked,  verdant-topped 
neighbor  who  hi^pened  to  get  no  manora,  as  k 
the  ptaeticaly  gooo-sensod  farmer  oomparod  with 
his  aandy^theoretical  neighbor  farmer.  Two  heads 
are  better  than  one,  if  one  b  a  cabbage-head,  and 
the  two  heads  should  be  put  together.  The  learned 
head  of  the  man  of  science  ready  to  give  the  the- 
ory, and  the  cabbage,  potato  or  com,  ja«t  as 
ready  to  give  the  practice ;  and  the  farmer  most 
add  his  own  to  both,  if  he  would  succeed.  Tha 
plant  will  take  what  it  wauts  from  the  swl, 
and  the  chemist  can  analyze  that  better  than  th^ 
soil  itB^.    But  without  the  name  for  each  ele- 
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ment,  the  fanner  can  shortly  tell  what  manure 
aotB  best  on  each  soil,  and  for  each  plant.  He 
niedB  the  aid  of  the  chemist  thouch. 

Chemists  have  tried  to  estabfish  rules ;  they 
won't  work.  ''General  principles,*'  as  oar  Ten- 
erable  lecturer  on  Theoxy  and  Practice  used  to 
say,  while  his  form  was  stretched  up  full  five  feet 
four,  and  his  spectacles  mounted  up  << Where  the 
hair  ought  to  grow,"  *< General  principles  are  all 
you  want,  and  you  must  apply  them  to  your  case, 
and  give  your  remedies  till  you  make  the  system 
respond."  And  he  was  right.  Rules  can  have  lit- 
tle place  in  medicine  or  farming.  General  princi- 
ples are  the  things,  and  they  must  be  applied  to 
each  soil  and  crop,  and  the  manure  and  cultiva- 
tion applied  till  the  soil  responds.  A  quick  eye 
and  a  well-trained  mind  will  enable  one  to  do 
this.  I.  H.  Nutting,  M.  D. 

Orford,  N,  H.,  1854. 


BOTS. 

In  looking  over  an  old  number  of  the  Medthxl 
Register,  we  noticed  an  article  from  the  pen  of  a 
Mr.  Greene,  of  this  State,  on  the  nature  and  hab- 
its of  this  insect.  Many  of  the  remedies  indicated, 
although  they  have  become  quite  extensively  pop- 
nlarised  through  the  use  and  recommendations  of 
empyrieal  pretenders  to  veterinary  skill,  and 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  both  aafe  and  of- 
ilcacious,  appear  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Greene 
to  be  not  invariably  so.  In  some  instances  the 
hot,  even  when  exposed  to  their  most  concentrated 
Jiad  intensified  action,  remains  either  wholly  un- 
affected by  them,  or  at  most,  only  slightly  injured. 

IminerMd  In  rum,  they  Itred  M  hoort. 

**  decoction  of  tobacco,  11  hoon. 

**  iferong  elixir  of  Titrlol,  2  hoars,  18  miDiitet. 

*'  essential  oil  of  mint,  2  hoon  6  miautei. 

*<  TolatUe  spirit,  66  mlnates. 


•pirlts  of  toipeattne,  45 1 

The  following  articles  produced  no  effect. 

Decoction  of  pink  root 10  hours. 

Fish  oU 10  ** 

Unseed  oil 10  « 

nncture  of  aloes 10  " 

Brine 10  " 

SoluUon  of  indigo 10  ** 

EUidr  oamphv 10  " 

The  assertion  so  confidently  advanced  by  many, 
that  mercury  is  certain  destruction  to  the  bot, 
Mr.  Greene,  by  his  experiments,  has  demonstrated 
to  be  wholly  untrue.  Of  three  of  these  inieets, 
two  of  which  were  small,  and  one  of  mature  sise, 
immersed  in  corrosive  sublimate,  the  first  two  on- 
ly were  destroyed.  Six  hours  after  immeraon, 
the  mature,  or  full-grown  insect,  was  removed 
from  the  fluid  vrithout  exhibiting  even  the  t&i^ 
est  apparent  diminntion  of  its  normal  aethity  or 
sprightlineaB,  and,  to  all  appearance  unharmed. 

From  the  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Greene  it  ap- 
pears (utremely  questionable,  whether  the  appli- 
MtioD  of  any  remedy,  not  BoffloieBtly  powerful  to 
destroy  the  life  of  the  h<Mrse,  ia  eapahle  of  effitet- 
faig  the  dislodgment  of  these  insects,  irhen  they 
have  once  concentrated  their  attack.  According 
to  Ci«ABx  and  Youatt,  whose  investigations  on 


this  subject  are  of  great  value,  the  larvs9  attach 
themselves  to  the  stomach  by  the  tontacula  of  Um 
head,  and  often  puncture  or  perforate  its  coata. 
Hones,  hovraver,  have  died,  as  was  supposed,  fitMa 
hots,  in  which  the  coats  of  this  organ  have,  upon 
examination,  been  found  perfectly  whole,  and  in 
an  apparently  healthy  state.  When  attacked  bj 
hots,  perhaps  the  most  el&otaal  remedy  that  can 
be  applied,  is  a  quart  of  warm  sweetened  milk, 
with,  immediately  after,  a  powerful  dose  of  physic. 
The  milk  will  cause  them  to  relax  their  hold  up- 
on the  stomach  to  partake  of  the  liquid,  of  whieh 
they  are  instinctively  fond,  and  tiie  effect  of  the 
physic  will  tend  apee^y  and  oflfeotually  to  dis- 
lodge them.    This  remedy  has  proved  effectual. 

The  eggs  from  which  hots  are  hatohed  are  at^ 
taohed  to  the  fore  leg,  and  taken  from  thence  into 
the  mouth  of  the  animal  and  swallowed.  Now  as 
prevention  ia  better  than  cure,  difficulties  oeca- 
sioned  by  hots  may,  in  most  cases,  be  prevented, 
by  scraping  the  eggs  from  the  hur  to  which  they 
are  attached,  with  a  pocket  knife.  It  is  easily 
and  quickly  done,  and  in  no  vray  dangerous ;  and 
where  this  practice  is  carefuUy  observed  there  will 
be  few  cases  of  suffering  from  bote. 

Dr.  Daod,  in  his  ^'Modern  Horse  Doctor,"  re- 
commends the  following  compound  for  the  expnl> 
sion  of  bots. 

"Povdered  male  fern 2oanoes. 

«        poplarbark 4      '' 

White  Buutaid  seed 8     " 

Commoa  salt 0     ** 

Bolphor S      << 

Powdered  aloes lomoe. 

Mix,  divide  into  18  powders,  and  give  one,  night 
and  morning,  in  the  food.  The  animal  should 
have  a  daUy  allowance  of  green  food  if  the  season 
permits.*' 

For  th€  JVno  Etiglartd  Fcnur, 

FABHE&S  OH  POOR  LANDS. 

Frjdend  Brown: — ^I  was  amused  with  Dr. 
Brown's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Far- 
ina on  the  <*advantaffeB  of  liting  on  poor  land." 
While  I  regard  his  views  as  correct  and  ingen- 
ious, it  struck  me  that  there  must  be  very  many 
(Mople  in  New  England  the  most  advantageously 
situated  of  any  in  the  nniverse ;  and  why  not  I  1 
verily  believe  it  to  be  the  fact. 

And  again,  if  the  asperoua  soil  of  these  elder 
members  of  the  confederation  haa  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  burnish  the  morals  of  the  people,  then 
virtue  should  shine  vrith  a  lustre,  the  reflection  of 
which  would  extend  to  thQ  very  confines  of  the 
continent ;  and  this  even  may  be  measurably  the 
case,  though  the  fear  is  that  if  the  curtains  were 
uplifted,  that  veils  the  hidden  tbiiugs  of  darkaess. 
the  vision  would  be  fearful,  ancTvirtoe  wouUl 
weep  bitter  tears  of  lamentation.  I  beCeve  it  to 
be  more  creditable  to  a  man  to  livo  <Hi  poor  land 
and  cultivate  a  rugged  soil  and  increase  its  pro- 
duction vdiile  he  causes  it  to  increase^  in  perma- 
nent value,  than  to  locate  on  a  moi«  rich  and  fa- 
vored soil,  and  by  an  indolent  and  slovenly  style 
of  husbandry  doteriomte  and  eieetually  run  oat 
his  once  rich  and  virgin  aoil. 

f 
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r,  too,  have  heard  of  farmeTS  at  the  West  get- 
ting a  living,  and  perhaps  a^  sarplas,  by  t\vo  or 
three  days'  labor  in  a  week  ;  in  fact,  I  hare  heard 
that  some  of  them  do  not  labor  more  than  that 
omoant  of  time ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
doctor,  it  micht  form  an  interesting  subject  for 
moralists  to  mquire  how  a  major  portion  of  their 
time  is  occupied.  As  to  the  industry  of  people 
from  the  east  acting  as  leaven  among  the  easy 
farmers  of  the  West,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
the  leaven  generally  operates  the  other  wa;^,  and 
nearly  the  whole  become  leavened  with  laziness. 

7th  mo.,  1854.  i.  s. 


PB0&EB88  AHS  DEPEOTBIIBHT. 

The  Agricultural  Press  of  America  is  becoming 
powerful  and  popular,  and  undoubtedly  accom- 
plishing a  vast  amount  of  good— directly  benefit- 
ing the  people  and  the  country.  Its  weekly,  semi- 
monthly, and  monthly  issues,  are  extensively  cir- 
culated among  the  most  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent farmers  in  all  cultivated  portions  of  the  Un- 
ion. Nearly  every  State  ana  Territory  has  at 
least  one  paper  primarily  devoted  to  the  Agricul- 
tural interest,  while  from  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Ohio,  emanate  several  agricultural  and 
horticultural  journals  which  circulate  generally- 
a  number  of  them  having  what  may  be  termed  a 
national  sphere  and  influence,  their  readers  and 
corresponaents  extending  from  Maine  to  Minneso- 
ta, and  from  Canada  to  Ualifornia. 

The  utility  of  judiciously  conducted  periodicals 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  rural  interests,  is  no 
longer  doubted ;  for  the  great  mass  of  farmers  who 
fonnerly  ridiculed  the  idea  of  "book-farming,"  so 
called,  have  either  become  convinced  of  their  folly, 
or  sleep  with  those  vrhose  practices  were  their 
chief  guide — their  fathers.  Throughout  the  land , 
the  young  and  middle  aged,  and  even  the  venera- 
ble men  now  on  the  stage  of  action,  very  generally 
concede  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  A^ricMftwrfl/ 
Press,  and  cordially  lend  it  substantial  support 
and  warm  encouragement.  Many  a  farmer  who^ 
only  a  few  years  since,  could  not  be  induced  to 
subscribe  for  a  periodical  devoted  to  hb  own  busi- 
ness, now  takes,  pays  for,  and  reads  from  two  to 
ten  ao-icultural  papers,  and  considers  the  expense 
a  good  investment.  But  the  best  and  most  nu- 
merous supporters  and  advocates  of  rural  litera- 
ture, are  tne  young  men — those  who  have  com- 
menocd  farming;  for  themselves  within  ^\q  or  ten 
years^^and  it  fi  to  this  class  that,  more  than  any 
or  all  others,  the  Agricultural  Press  is  indebted 
for  its  elevated  position,  and  present  and  prospec- 
tive prosp^ity.  But  we  designed  to  speak  ofthe 
character  and  influence  of  Agricultural  Journal- 
ism, rather  than  of  its  supporters.  And  in  these 
respects,  we  conceive  honor  to  be  due  our  contem- 
poraries all  over  the  land,  for,  as  n  general  rule, 
our  journals  are  able,  practical,  and  high  toned. 
As  a  whole,  though  comparatively  young  in  years^ 
the  Agriculturaf  I^ress  of  Amenca  will  suffer 
nothing  by  comparison  with  the  organs  of  an^  oth- 
Other  Interest  or  professions-religious,  political^ 
literary  or  scfentinc.  Indeed,  vre  do  not  believe 
tjiere  is  an  agricultural  paper  published  in  this 
country,  that  is  not  wortn  mr  more  than  its  sub» 
Bcription  priee  to  any  disoriminatix^  fiirmer — ^and 
rarely  one  which  would  not  be  both  safe  and  val- 
tiable  90  a  fiwaiily  instntctor  on  many  important 


subjects.  Tbsir  practical  and  useful  chavaoter  is 
especially  worthy  of  consideration,  and  affords  a 
miurked  contrast  with  papers  devoted  pvinoipally 
to  political  topics  and  ephemeral  reading,  and  in- 
stead of  ranking  next  to  political  or  literary  jour- 
nals, they  OBjj^  (on  the  piineiple  that  the  useful 
should  be  preferred  to  the  ornamental,  and  business 
precede  pleasure,)  to  take  precedence  in  the  esti- 
mation of  every  busbandman. 

The  mission  of  th«  Agricultural  journal  is  to  in- 
form, advise  and  instruct  the^farmoron^^  his  fami- 
ly, on  essentials  of  every-day  concernment,  includ- 
ing questions  and  practices,  the  elucidation  and 
discussion  of  whieh  require  experience,  observation 
and  good  judgment.  It  should  be  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  best  and  most  expe- 
rienoed  cultivators,  observers  and  investigators,  and 
the  great  mass  of  agriculturists.  Earnestly  aim- 
ing to  promote  the  oest  interests  of  community, 
it  should  ever  avoid  and  , expose  error  and  decep- 
tion in  every  form.  A  desire  to  benefit  their  fel- 
low men — to  enhance  improvement,  and  enrich 
the  people  and  the  country — should  be,  as  we  trust 
it  generally  is,  the  paramount  object  of  agricultu- 
ral editors.  With  such  a  purpose,  and  an  energy 
and  zeal  commensurate  to  the  work,  any  and  every 
man  connected  with  tlie  rural  Press  of  the  coun- 
try, can  exercise  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  community.  The  teachings  of  such  men 
as  BuiL,  Fessbni«n,  Skinner,  Gaylord,  Downing, 
and  others,  did  not  cease  witli  their  departure 
from  earth — ^their  ^^good  deeds  live  after  them," 
and  will  continue  to  benefit  mankind  for  centuries. 
May  their  surviving  contemporaries  and  successors 
prove  equally  useful  to  their  fellow  men  and  the 
country— -each  striving  to  excel  in  promoting  the 
good  cause  of  rural  and  mental  progress  and  im- 
provement.— Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  BEMEDT  FOE  SCA&LET  PEVE&. 

The  following  cure  for  this  malignant  disease 
is  given  in  the  Delaware  Republican^  by  a  phyai- 


Mbssrs.  Editors  : — ^You  will  confer  a  favor  on 
some  of  your  readers,  at  least,  by  publishing  this 
receipt  for  Scarlet  Fever  in  all  its  stages,  and  which 
will  cure  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  if  strictly 
attended  to ;  this  treatment,  although  apparently 
simple^  yOQ  vnll  find  a  sovereign  remedy,  and 
will  save  many  of  your  little  ones  from  a  prema* 
ture  grave,  which  is  almost  sure  to  follow  the  use 
of  calomel,  which  universally  tends  to  increase 
the  diseaae  instead  of  curing  it .  Treatment  as  fol- 
lows:—Give  a  mild  carthartic,  such  as  castor 
oil  or  some  gentle  pills,  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  when  there  is  fever  present,  sponge  the  body 
with  weak  ley,  and  give  some  simple  tea  to  pro- 
mote a  perspirfttion,  such  as  catnip,  sage,  bahn, 
&c. ;  and  for  the  putrid  symptoms  give  good  brew« 
er^s  yeast,  mixed  with  cold  water ;  one  table-spoon* 
ful  of  the  farmer  to  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
latter,  for  children  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and 
younger  ones  according  to  age ;  to  be  repeated 
mm  three  to  five  times  a  day ;  and  use  as  a  gar- 
gle yeast  and  cream  or  milk,  equal  parts,  sweet- 
ened with  honey,  and  gargle  the  throat  and  month 
freonently  with  it ;  and  if  the  throat  is  mach 
swollen,  poultice  with  yeast  and  pulverized  slip- 
pery elm;  contiiroe  the  above  treatment  tinnl 
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well.  I  know  by  many  yean'  ospetienoe,  that 
this  18  the  best  and  most  effiMtoal  way  to  cure  the 
searlet  fever.  Da.  Wm.  Fulim. 

WUmington,  Del.,  Dec.  12, 1851. 


THB  KABSA8  EMIOXAST. 

Br  J.  O.  WRITTiaB. 

We  orotB  the  pnirie  at  of  old 

Tbe  pUgrlBM  eroMed  tbetea. 
To  nuke  the  Weat,  m  fbcy  the  IDMt, 

The  hmneetead  of  the  free. 

We  go  to  rear  a  irall  of  mea 

<hi  Treedoa't  Bouthern  Hae, 
And  plant  beside  the  cotton  tree 

The  mf  ged  Northern  pine  ! 

We*re  flowing  from  oar  native  hllla 

Aa  oar  free  riven  flov ; 
The  Ueeting  of  o«r  motherland 

Is  on  as  aa  we  go. 

We  go  to  I'lant  her  eommoa  schoob 

Oa  distant  pral»1e  swoQa, 
And  give  the  Sabbaths  of  the  wild 

The  music  of  her  bells. 

I7p-bearing,  like  the  Ark  of  old. 

The  Bible  In  oar  van, 
We  go  to  test  the  truth  of  Qod 

Against  the  fraad  of  man. 

No  paose,  nor  rest,  save  where  the  streams 

That  feed  the  Kansas  ran, 
flave  where  oar  Pilgrim  gonfidoa 

Shall  flout  the  setting  sun  t 

We*Il  sweep  the  prairie  as  of  old 

Our  Ihthers  swept  the  sea, 
And  make  tbe  West,  as  thej  the  Xsat, 

The  homestead  of  the  free ! 


othyand  doror  made  a  fair  show,  b.>taow  there 
is  an  exuberant  growth  of  dovor  and  chess,  abouft 
half  and  half,  while  the  timothy  is  hard  to  find. 
Next  week  lintendto  put  M'Ck>rmick*8  reaper  in> 
to  it,  and  test  its  value  for  hay.  Some  of  mj 
nekhbors  tell  me  to  be  of  good  cheer,  that  it  will 
all  be  right  nextseaeon,  tliat  inplaoe  of  chess,  I 
will  hare  a  crop  of  timothy.  Will  some  one  in- 
form me  how  to  avoid  a  similar  result,  as  I  wish 
to  sow  another  field  next  saving. 

H.  W.  Meeriam. 
Liale  Town,  Tazewell  Co.,  ///.,  June  8,  1854, 


For  the  New  SmgUmd  Farm«r. 

CHESS  OB  CHEAT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — A  word  with  you  about  ches?, 
or  as  tM  Suckers  call  it,  cheat.  The  scientifio  hold 
that  chess  grows  from  pure  chess  seed,  and  is  pro- 
duced hj  nothing  else ;  while  the  mass  of  farmers, 
at  least  in  the  West,  are  ready  to  attest  that  the 
growing  of  the  intruder  does  not  depend  upon 
sprouting  the  pure  chess  grain  or  kernel ;  but 
that  the  mjurea  wheat-roots  will  shoot  up  a  chess 
slalk.  Some  believe  that  herd's  grass  is  liable  to 
such  transmutations.  Though  my  faith  is  small 
in  such  violations  of  nature'slaws,  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  I  have  found  many  facts  connected  with 
chess  which  puszled  me  to  account  for  upon  any 
other  saggestion. 

A  neighbor,  Mr.  Tuttle,  broke  up  a  fidd  of 
tbe  yirgm  prairie  in  Juno,  1850,  wbich.till  then, 
had  nrobably  frown  rough  except  wUd  grass. 
Last  Sepcember^e  sowed  wheat  on  the  land,  with 
carefully  sdected  and  wdl  deaned  seed.  £arly 
the  past  spring,  a  flock  of  400  sheep  broke  into 
th»  fidd  of  green  wheat,  and  made  a  oirouit 
around  a  part  of  the  field.  In  their  oouzse  they 
swept  the  wheat  clean  to  the  ground,  and  now 
th«  course  of  that  flock  of  sheep  can  be  traced  by 
a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  chess,  while  it  is  dif- 
flotdt  to  find  a  sinsle  head  imwy  other  part  of  the 
field.  In  April,  1853, 1  sowed  a  fidd  of  14  acres, 
(which  in  1848  produced  a  &ir  crop  of  wheat, 
with  83  little  chess,  if  any,  that  it  was  not  noticed 
and  had  since  produced  com  and  no  chess  that 
was  discovered,)  with  oats,  clover  and  timothy. 
Harvested  a  good  crop  of  oats ;  in  tha  fitU  the  tim- 


THB  LA1IPA8. 

A  correapondent  of  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the 
1  imes  inquires  as  to  burning  for  the  Lampas,  and 
whether  that  is  the  only  cure  for  it.  With  the 
hope  that  we  may  perhaps  save  one  horse  from  the 
unnecessary  and  terrible  torture  of  the  baming 
iron,  we  undertake  to  reply. 

Baming  for  the  Lampas  is  as  good  and  as  hu- 
mane a  remedy,  as  is  suffocation  between  two 
feather  beds  for  tbe  hydrophobia ; — ^both  have  been 
practised  by  the  ignorant,  and  both  are  effectual. 
The  horse,  to  be  sure,  survives  the  infliction,  while 
the  feather-bed  patient  is  bound  to  die.  But  both 
ofthese  barbarous  remedies  (?)  have  long  been  dis- 
carded by  dviliaed  and  inteUigent  men. 
We  have  occadoaaUy  had  cases^of  this  complaint 
in  our  stable ;  and  have  always*  attributed  it  to 
over-feeding.  But  in  no  single  case,  however  bad, 
within  our  knowledge  and  experience  as  an  am- 
ateur V.  S.,  has  it  resisted  a  course  of  bran  madi- 
es,  continued  for  a  day  or  two ;  with  the  addition, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  of  a  purgative  of  salts  or 
aloes.  (The  first  thought  of  our  farm  hands  al- 
ways was, — to  take  the  animal  to  the  blacksmith's 
to  be  burned.) 

Yonatt  says,  "The  bars  occasionally  swell,  and 
rise  to  a  level  with,  and  even  beyond  the  edge  of, 
the  teeth.  They  are  very  sore,  and  the  horse  feeds 
badly  on  account  of  the  pain  he  suffers,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  food  on  them.  This  is  called  the 
Lampas.  It  may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the 
ffums,  propagated  to  the  bars,  when  the  horse  is 
shedding  his  teeth — and  young  horses  are  more  sub- 
ject to  it  than  others— or  from  some  slight  febrile 
tendency  in  the  constitution  generally ;  as  when  a 
young  horse  has  lately  been  taken  up  from  grass ; 
and  has  been  over-fed  or  not  sufficiently  exercised. 
At  times,  it  appears  in  aged  horses;  for  the 
prog^ress  of  growth  in  the  teeth  of  the  horse  is 
continued  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal. 

In  a  m^rity  of  cases,  the  swelling  will  soon 
subside  without  medical  treatment,  or  a  few  mash- 
es and  gentle  alteratives  will  rdieve  the  animak 
A  few  dight  incisions  across  the  bars  with  a  lan- 
cer, or  penknife,  will  relieve  the  inflammation 
and  cause  the  swdling  to  subside ;  indeed  this 
searifieation  of  the  ban  in  Lampas  will  sddom  do 
harm,  although  it  is  fiur  from  being  so  necessary  tm 
is  supposed.  The  brutal  custom  of  the  farrier^ 
who  soars  and  boms  down  the  bars  with  a  rei- 
hot  iron,  is  most  objectionable.  It  is  torturing 
the  horse  to  no  purpose,  and  rendering  that  jpaH 
callous,  on  the  delicate  sendbOity  of  vndch  all  the 

fleasure  and  safety  of  ridinff  aud  driving  depend. 
t  maj^  be  prudent,  in  case  of  Lampas,  to  o*^™SF«f 
the  grinders  and  more  particuarly,  the  tushes,  in 
order  to  ascertain  wether  either  or  them  is  mi^iring 
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ika  wfty  th  xongh  the  gam.  If  U  kso,  two  ineinonB 
matom  each  other  ahcmld  be  made  on  the  tooth',  and 
the  hone  will  esperienee  immediate  lelief." 

In  lancing  the  ftam,  for  a  eoming  tooth,  it  ia 
anooh  better  to  nick  the  gum  at  the  aide,  rather 
than  opon  the  edge  above  the  advaneing  tooth. 
This  ie  practised  with  young  children,  by  most 
physicians.  Any  one  troubled  with  a  tender  and 
fwi^len  instep  can  comprehend  the  rationaleof  this. 
If  he  cots  his  boot  upon  the  point  of  pressaie,  he 
flnds  the  foot  pafin^  up  more  and  mare ;  but  whoi 
he  makes  a  few  incisions  on  either  side  of  the  boot, 
near  the  sole,  the  pressure  ceases  and  his  instep  w 
at  once  relieved. — Practical  Farmer. 


PA8TUES  LAVBS— SIFFSBSITT 
eBASSES. 

The  months  of  August  and  S^tember  usually 
offsr  opportunities  to  the  farmer  to  make  substan- 
tial improvements  in  his  fences,  drains,  meadows, 
pastures,  clearing  fields  of  stones  and  brush,  and 
supplying  water  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  desired.  But  there  \b  nothing  among  them  all 
that  enhances  the  Yalue  of  the  farm  more  than  a 
good  pasture. 

Every  fiirmer  should  be  a  stock-raiser,  so  fkr,  at 
least,  as  the  oireumstances  under  which  he  eiists 
will  admit,  as  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  he  can 
sustain  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  and  realize  re- 
munerating crops  from  his  arable  lands  through 
a  suooession  of  years.  By  consuming  the  hay  and 
grnin  of  the  homestead  on  the  premises,  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  manure  will  be  aecumulated, 
whereas  the  selling  off  the  products,  and  their 
consumption  remote  from  the  premises — ^unless 
their  place  be  supplied  by  extraneous  matters,  will 
tend  directly  to  impoverish  the  fields,  and  render 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman  unprofitable  and 
irksome  In  the  extreme. 

In  the  management  of  pasture  grounds  great 
care  she  aid  be  taken  to  keep  down  bushes,  weeds, 
and  indeed  every  specjes  of  spurious  vegetation  by 
which  lands  devoted  to  this  purpose  are  so  fre- 
quently infested  and  overrun. 

The  fern  and  the  brake,  as  well  as  many  peren- 
nial plants,  find  a  ready  footing  and  ample  aliment 
in  most  pasture  lands,  and  should  be  exterminated 
%tonoe. 

By  permitting  them  to  vegetate  and  spread  un- 
molested, not  only  are  the  vegetable  resources  of 
the  sou  essentially  diminished,  but  toleration  af- 
fords time  for  a  more  general  dissemination  of  the 
pests,  and  renders  the  labor  of  eradication  far 
more  onerous  and  perplexing  when  it  ii  attempt- 
ed. Fern  may  be  easily  destroyed  in  the  spring 
when  the  surikee  of  the  soil  has  just  commenced 
thawing,  by  means  of  a  heavy  hoe  formed  in  the 
shape  of  an  adse,  with  a  wide  sharp  bit,  and  sub- 
stantial helve.  With  an  instrument  of  tills  des- 
cription an  industrious  man  will  go  over  a  huge 
areain  a  short  time,  vnlem  the  hashes  be  very 
d«Dse,  and  perform  the  work  of  extirpation  in  a 


manner  at  once  thorough  and  ellhctoal.  Other 
bushes  of  a  similar  description  may  also  be  erad- 
icated in  the  same  way. 

In  stocking  down  pasture  lands,  there  should 
be  a  mixture  of  seeds,  and  a  most  liberal  quanti- 
ty;  it  is  poor  policy  to  sow  but  one  sort.  By 
having  a  variety  of  grasses,  we  secure  a  much 
greater  amount  of  fodder  than  where  we  sow  but 
(me  kind.  Where  sheep  and  cows,  oxen  and 
horses  are  permitted  to  run  together,  this  method 
will  be  found  especially  beneficial.  We  are  often 
surprised  by  the  neglect  manifested  by  some  stock- 
raisers  in  the  management  of  their  pasture  lands. 
No  section  of  the  farm  should  receive  more  syste- 
matic and  careful  attention.  If  the  ground  is  low 
and  wet,  it  should  be  drained,  and  the  native  grass- 
es which  are  commonly  found  vegetating  with 
great  luxuriance  in  such  soils,  and  which  are 
nearly  worthless,.supplanted  by  more  nutritious 
and  valuable  kinds. 

The  improvement  of  low  ground  pastures  is  a 
matter  which  has  already  awakened  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  formers,  and  will  in  time  produce 
valuable  results. 

On  this  subject  we  find  some  excellent  practical 
remarks  in  an  Address  by  A.  D.  Dickinson,  before 
the  Tioga  Go.  (Pa.)  Ag.  Society. 

**The  red  clover  is  the  only  kind  of  grass  the 
wheat  grower  should'  cultivate,  and  that  is  the 
very  kind  the  j^razier  does  not  want  except  to  sow 
mixed  with  his  blue  grass,  timothy  and  red  top. 
All  these  are  slow  to  start  and  mature  wbUe  the 
clover  starts  quick  and  protects  not  only  the  soil, 
but  the  other  grasses  until  they  mature  and  spread, 
and  run  out  the  clover.  But  one  word  on  the  im- 
portance of  having  all  the  different  kinds  of  good 
grasses  mixed  which  ^w  well  on  your  soil.  We 
all  know  when  anv  kind  is  green  and  fresh,  cattle 
do  much  better  than  when  ripe  and  dried  up. 
The  kinds  I  have  named  come  forward  in  order. 
Timothy  is  first  and  blue  gram  last  to  mature,  and 
by  hanng  these  mixtures  you  have  fresh  pasture 
through  tiie  season.  One  word  on  the  subject  of 
preparing  your  field  for  sowing  the  grass  seed. 
Though  ormnarilv  yon  have  not  much  trouble  in 
this  respect,  in  this  inmiediate  vicinity,  there  are 
oocasionaUy  some  fields  or  parts  of  fields  which  do 
not  catch.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is,  on  your 
dry  land  where  your  seed  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  ^w,  have  your  soil  well  prepared  early  in  the 
spnn^,  and  sow  it  with  sprinff  rye.  On  the  first 
dragging  let  a  man  follow  the  drag  with  four 
quarts  to  the  acre,of  each  kind  of  seed,  timothy,  red 
Clover,  and  red  top.  Thai  cross  sow  it  with  two 
<|uarts  each,  of  white  clover  and  blue  grass,  rolled 
in  plaster ;  then  drag  it  all  in  well.  Then  put  on 
a  good  heavy  roller ;  and  a  failure  will  never  hap- 
pen if  the  seed  is  good.  Sow  one  bushel  of  ^a»- 
ter  to  the  acre  when  the  rye  is  a  few  inches  high. 
This  course  is  only  necessary  in  extreme  cases. 
The  reason  that  rve  is  better  to  seed  after  than  any 
other  crops  that  1  have  tried  is,  it  grows  tall  and 
without  leaves,  at  the  bottom,  while  oats  and 
other  spring  crops  grow  thick  at  the  bottom  and 
smother  the  young  grass." 
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SI0H8  OF  FOUL  WBATHBB. 

BT  TUB  VAUOta  DK.  jnORB. 

The  hollow  winds  begia  to  Uov, 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  graw  Is  low  } 

The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

Xast  night  the  tan  went  pale  to  b«d. 

The  noon  io  halos  hid  her  head } 

The  boding  shepherd  heaTet  a  ligh, 

For  see,  a  rklnbow  spans  the  skj. 

The  wills  are  damp,  the  ditches  wMU, 

Cloaed  Is  the  pfaik-eyed  pimpeinelL 

Ilark !  how  the  chairs  and  tablet  crack, 

Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack : 

Her  corns  with  shooting  pains  tormeot  her, 

And  to  her  bed  untimely  sent  her. 

Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  tea-fowl  cry, 

The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 

Bow  restless  are  the  sporting  swloe ! 

The  busy  fllet  disturb  the  klne. 

Low  o*er  the  grasi  the  swallow  wingi, 

The  cricket  too,  how  sharp  he  shigt ! 

Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  relyet  paws, 

ilta  wiping  o*er  her  whiskered  ivm. 

The  smoke  from  chimneys  right  aaotnda } 

Then  spreading,  back  to  earth  It  beodt. 

The  wind  unsteady  veers  around, 

Or  tettUng  in  the  tooth  it  feond. 

Through  the  clear  stream  the  flthet  rlta,  ^ 

And  nimbly  catch  the  incauUout  fliet. 

The  glow-worms  numerous,  clear,  and  bright, 

lUnmed  the  dewy  deU  latt  night 

At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  teen, 

Like  quadrupeds,  stalk  o'er  the  green. 

The  whirling  wind  the  dutt  obejt. 

And  in  the  rapid  eddy  playt. 

The  frog  has  changed  hit  yellow  Test, 

Aod  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed. 

The  sky  is  green,  the  air  is  still, 

The  mellow  blackbird's  voic*  is  shrflL 

The  dog,  so  altered  in  hit  taate, 

Quits  mutton  bones,  on  grate  to  featt. 

Behold  the  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 

They  bnltate  the  gliding  kite. 

And  teem  precipitate  to  IhU, 

At  if  they  felt  the  piercing  b«U. 

The  tender  colts  on  back  do  lit, 

Mor  heed  the  traTellcr  patting  by. 

In  fiery  red  the  sun  doth  rite. 

Then  wade  through  clouds  to  mount  the  ikiet. 

Twill  surely  rain,  I  see 't  with  tonrow, 

Our  Jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 


For  the  Hew  England  Farmer, 

THE  GUEBAHT. 

There*  are  many  distinct  Bpeciee  as  well  as  na- 
meroos  yarietics  of  the  currant  under  cultiTation ; 
aomo  produce  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  while 
others  are  merely  ornamental,  and  esteemed  for 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and  flowers  only. — 
The  Missouri,  a  species  with  fiBjpuit  yellow 
flowers,  is  among  the  most  beantinil  shruhe. — 
There  arc  other  kinds,  of  various  oolois,  found  in 
estensivo  gardens  and  nurseries,  which  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  least  collection  of  shrubbery. 
Of  those  which  are  cultivated  for  their  firait, 
tfaero  are  many  kinds,  such  as  the  coAmon  red  and 
white,  and  the  Dutch  of  the  same  color,  with  a 
mnltitude  of  other  species,  and  their  varieties, 
from  which  a  person  may  select  to  suit  his  fancy. 

The  black  currant  is  medicinal.  A  vyrup  is 
jirepared  from  the  fruit  which  is  useful  m  afibe- 
tioDs  of  the  throat  and  other  diseases.  Wine,  of 
excellent  quality,  is  made  of  the  juice  of  the  com- 


mon red,  without  the  addition  of  alcohol,  which 
is  lees  detrimental  than  much  of  the  imported 
wine,  and  is  employed  as  a  restorative  in  cases  of 
dehilitT^  We  nava,  in  this  immediate  vicinity, 
two  native  species  of  theoumurt,  the  wild  blMk 
and  the  mountain ;  the  last  qiedes  podoces  a 
lar^  red  fruit  which  is  not  eatable ;  it  is  found, 
as  its  name  indieates,  on  mountains  ;  the  black 
kind  is  also  met  with  most  frsqnaiUy  on  elevat- 
ed land.  The  existence  of  these  species,  in  thh 
remn,  proves,  most  oondnsively,  that  tin 
sou  and,  climate  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this 
class  of  fruit,  which  shoold  encourage  us  to  en- 
gage in  its  cultivation  irith  an  assurance  of  aae^ 
cess.    Room  may  be  found  in  a  small  garden  to 

Sow  eunants  for  the  supply  of  «  fiunily,  and 
ej  will  be  found  very  useful  and  palatable  in 
various  methods  of  cookery,  as  well  as  in  the  raw 
state ;  their  cultivation  is  simple,  and  they  will 
produce  well  vrith  ordinary  care,  and  profusdj, 
with  high  culture  and  judicious  training. 
Leanunster.  1854.  0.  V.  Hills. 


THE  CUEBAHT  CROP  IH  ZAHTE. 

Our  Zante  correspondent,  under  date  of  June 
21,  says : — ^<'The  disease  of  the  currant  vine  has 
already  made  great  progress.  Many  think  that 
it  will  be  more  severe  this  year  than  in  previous 
yean,  but  I  believe  that  tiiis  will  not  be  any 
worse  than  the  last  one.  As  it  is,  however,  it 
Lb  bad  enough.  The  misery  attending  sucJ^  a 
state  of  things  is  of  course  on  the  increase. — 
Our  rich  land-owners  are  doin?  all  they  can  to 
economise.  They  deny  themselves  every  comfort, 
and  even  what  are  considered  indispensable  ne- 
cessities. They  are  now  selling  their  equipages  as 
fast  as  they  can  get  buyers ;  while  the  poor  people 
who  had,  before  this  calamity,  fared  as  poorly  as 
they  well  could,  have  had  lately  to  give  up  regu- 
lar meals  and  feed  upon  the  coarsest  materids, 
whenever  and  whetever  they  were  to  be  found. 
These  poor  people  are  now  suffering  extremely. 
Our  condition,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  worse ;  and 
yet  to  a  worse  state  it  must  come,  particularly  in 
the  coming  winter.  What  is  to  become  of  us  I 
cannot  see,  unless  we  turn  cannibals  and  feed  up- 
on each  other. 

A  farmer  here  pretends  to  have  discovered  a 
remedy  for  this  currant  disease,  and  asjcs  the  Ioni- 
an government  to  give  him  $5000  in  case  his  dis- 
covery proves  a  remedy.  This  is,  however,  very 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  This  pretended  discov- 
ery consists  in  dipping  each  separate  bunch  of 
currants  in  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow's  dung 
moistened  with 'water,  and  so  great  is  the  anxiety 
of  the  people  here,  that  they  have  seized  even 
upon  such  a  forlorn  hope  as  this^  Thousands 
have  actually  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  give 
the  experiment  a  fair  trial. —ioston  Traveller. 


RxHAWcs.'^— This  cnnnnt  disease,  the  AmerkaH 
AgricuUuritt  says,  Aows  the  folly — ^nay,  ahsolnte 
wickedness  of  people  depending  upon  a  single  crop 
for  their  sopport.  The  vine-grovrers  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  are  nowsufTering  noariy  as  much  as  ilie 
OQfiani^rowers,  on  aeconnt  of  the  vine  disease.-* 
Let  them  reflect  on  the  horrors  of  the  late  Iridi 
fiunine,  in  consequence  of  the  peasantry  placing 
their  whole  depe^denoe  on  the  potato  crop.     Our 
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southern  planters  fonnerly  suffered  somewhat  in 
purse,  though  little  in  bodj,  on  aeoouat  of  derot- 
ing  too  much  of  their  attentioB  ta  one  sole  crop— 
ootton.  Now,  many  have  learned  better,  and 
raise  their  own  com  and  make  their  own  bacon, 
and  occasionally  produce  other  things  which  en- 
ter into  the  consumption  of  their  fiunilies. 


HOBTIOULTVBAL  OPEBATIOHS  FOS 
AUGUST. 

Nurserymen  will  now  be  busy  about  budding, 
In  large  nurseries,  and  where  competent  budders 
are  scarce,  it  is  necessary  to  oommenoe  earlier  than 
in  smaller  nurseries,  or  where  plenty  of  help  can 
be  had  when  wanted. 

Plum  Stocks. — ^he  cnioalio  has  been  so  d»» 
stmetive  to  the  plums,  that  for  seTsral  years  the 
demand  for  plum  seeds  of  the  finer  varieties  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply,  consequently,  many 
have  raised  stocks  from  seecu  of  the  wild  plum,  or 
have  imported  their  stocks  from  Europe. 

The  seeds  of  the  firee  growing  yarioties  are  suit- 
able for  stock,  but  the  wild  plum,  if  used,  should 
be  budded  or  engrafted  close  to  the  ground,  for 
most  yarielies  grow  yigorousiy  upon  it,  and  will 
soon  outgrow  the  stock.  Plum  stocks  are  the  first 
to  be  budded,  for  in  dry  situations  they  will  stop 
growing  by  the  last  of  July  or  finst  of  August. 

PiBAR  Stocks. — ^In  some  situations  pear  stocks 
continue  to  grow  until  the  middle  of  Aurast  or 
first  ^f  September,  ihea  cease  growing  for  the 
season.  In  such  situations  they  should  be  budded 
early  in  August;  but  in  most  of  the  wesfiom  States 
they  make  a  second  fi^rowth ;  where  this  is  the 
case,  if  they  are  budded  early^  the  buds  often 
start  in  the  autumn  and  make  a  gcowih  of  from 
one  to  six  inches,  but  this  wood  does  not  haye 
time  to  mature  before  the  frosts  of  winter  deetroy 
it.  Nurserymen  in  new  locations  will  notice  these 
facts,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly,  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  budding. 

CHBRitiES. — ^The  black  Mazzard  is  the  best  va- 
riety of  diorry  for  stocks.  The  seeds  should  be 
cleansed  from  the  pulp  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  plant- 
ed immediately,  or  put  away  in  sana  and  kept  till 
spring;  but  it  is  better  to  plant  them  in  the  fall, 
for  they  start  early  in  the  spring,  and  if  not 
planted  until  they  have  commenced  growing, many 
of  them  vrill  be  lost.  The  middle  of  August  » 
early  enough  to^  commence  budding  cherries. 

Pkar  on  Quince  Stocks. — With  us  the  quince 
stocks  continue  to  grow  until  late  in  the  autumn, 
but  we  generally  commence  budding  them  simul- 
taneously, or  immediately  after  we  nave  finished 
badding  the  pear  stocks. 

Afple  Stocks. — ^The  buddine  maybe  commenced 
upon  apple  stocks  by  the  middle  of  August,  and 
in  ordinary  seasons  continued  until  the  middle  of 
September. 

Prach  Stocks. — ^These  can  be  left  till  the  first 
of  September,  but  should  be  completed  in  season 
to  haye  the  buds  well  established  before  the  plants 
stop  growing. 

Boses  can  be  budded  now. 

Examine  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  as  your 
trees  come  into  bearing,  to  see  if  they  are  correct, 
and  what  are  their  merits  in  your  loccdity. 


Strawberries. — ^Where  it  is  desirable  to  make 
new  sirawbeny  beds,  or  to  propa^te  plants  for 
sale,  it  will  be  necessary,  the  beginning  of  the 
nuMith,  to jpot  the  old  tleds,  between  the  rows,  ia 
good  conditkMi,  that  the  runners  may  form  strong 
roots  preparatory  to  beinff  removed  to  the  new 
beds  the  laet  of  August  or  fost  of  September. 

Bulbs. — ^Tulips,  Hyacinths^  Narcissus,  Croous, 
kc.,  can  now  be  taken  up  and  separated  and  laid 
aside  until  the  middle  of  Septemoer,  when  they 
should  be  agapi  planted. 

Dahlias. — ^These  will  now  be  coming  into  flovr- 
er ;  see  that  they  ard  well  fastened  to  the  stakes 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  them  from  being 
blown  over,  or  looking  too  stiff  and  unsightly, — 
Farmer^s  Com, 


BATHIH&. 

A  daily  external  application  of  cold  water,  has 
a  reviving  and  invigorating  effect  but  little  under- 
stood by  those  who  never  practiced  it.  FveiT 
class  of  persons,  and  especially  those  who  work 
on  the  mrm  through  the  hot  and  dusty  summer 
months,  should  practice  daily  bathing.  The  al- 
most oontinudd  prespiration  causes  every  particle 
of  dust  which  touches  the  body  to  adhere,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  pores  are  obstructed,  and  the  skin 
covered  with  dirt.  A  thoroug£  washing  off  in 
cold  or  tepid  water  each  night,  before  going  to 
bed,  besides  keeping  the  nores  open  and  thus  tend- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  nealth,  will  dispel  those 
feelings  of  debility  and  lassitude  so  common  with 
many  during  the  sultry  months  of  summer,  and 
infuse  a  new  life  into  the  frame.  Some  prefer  the 
morning,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  momins  bath  is 
highljr  invifoiatinjs,  but  we  think  a  diorougk 
cleansing  or  the  skm  before  going  to  bed,  and  a 
change  of  dean  dry  clothes  ^  sleep  in,  of  great 
imjportanoe. 

Children  should,  be  accustomed  to  frequent  bath- 
ing from  their  infancy.  It  doubtless  adds  greatly 
to  their  health  and  enjoyment,  to  say  nothing  of 
cleanliness.  They  will  soon  learn  to  consider  it 
a  great  enjoyment,  and  perforiA.  the  operation 
themselves. 

Sir  Ashly  Cooper  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of'^  bathing.  Hear  what  he  say  to  the 
ladies  about  it : 

Immediately  on  retiring  from  bed,  and  having 
all  previously  ready,  take  off  your  nightdress,  then 
take  up  from  your  earthen- pan  of  two  gMIons  of 
water,  a  towel,  quite  wet,  but  not  dripping ,  be- 
gin at  your  head,  rubbing  hair  and  face  and  neck 
and  ears  well ;  then  wrap  yourself  behind  and  be- 
fore, from  neck  to  chest,  your  arms  and  every 
portion  of  your  body.  Remand  your  towel  into 
the  pan,  charge  it  afresh  with  water,  and  repeat 
once  all  I  have  mentioned,  except  the  head,  umess 
that  be  in  a  heated  state,  when  you  may  do  so, 
and  with  great  advantage.  Three  minutes  will 
now  have  elapsed.  Throw  your  towel  into  the 
pan,  and  then  proceed  with  two  coarse  long  tow- 
els to  scrub  your  head  and  face  and  body,  when 
four  minutes  will  have  you  in  a  glow  ;^  then  vrash 
and  hard  rub  your  feet,  brush  your  hair  and  com- 
plete your  toilette,  and  trust  me  that  this  will 
give  new  zest  to  your  existence.  A  mile  of  walk- 
ing inay.l>e  added  with  advantage. — Indiana  Far- 
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TEE  WAA  AH D  THE  LIHEV  TRADE. 

Out  of  a  total  import  of  foreign  flax,  avenging 
80,000  tons  per  annum,' Raasia  famishes  the 
United  Kingdom  with  60,000  tons,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  quantity;  and  of  the  28,000  tons 
imported  annually  into  Franoe,  about  13,000,  or 
nearly  one-half,  is  derived  from  the  same  source. 
It  is  not  Burpifiing,  therefore,  that  the  curtailment 
and  prospective  cessation  of  imports  fifom  Russia 
has  materially  checked  the  onward  oourse  of  the 
Hnen  trade  of  the  allied  nations.  Dundee  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  to  )je  pitied,  foritsftianufactureis 
ehieny  of  those  coarse  fiaxen  fabrics  whose  low 
prices  will  not  admit  of  the  substitution  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  of  fibre.  Of  31,000  tons  of  flax  im- 
ported into  Dundee  in  1854,  25,000  came  from 
KuBsia,  while  of  8,400  tons  landed  in  Belfast,  but 
4,100  were  the  produce  of  the  czar's  dominions ; 
and,  further,  Belfast  had  40,000  tons  of  Irish  flax 
to  select  from,  of  qualities  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  description  of  fabrics  which  form  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish  manu^ture,  while  Dundee,  on  the  con- 
tiaiy,  could  avail  itself  of  but  a  small  portion  of 
OUT  crop,  the  mass  of  it  being  too  higb  price,  for 
the  kind  of  goods  there  made. 

Looking  beyond  the  present  crisis,  our  attention 
is  arrested  by  the  facts  that  the  linen  manufacture 
has  been  outstripping  the  production  of  flax,  and 
that  spindles  and  looms  have  be^  increasing  in  a 
more  rapid  ratio  than  fields  of  this  valuable  plant. 
If  we  refer  to  the  statistics  of  British  and  Irish 
exports,  we  find  that,  in  1843,  there  were  ship- 
ped from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  round  numbers, 
91,000,000,  yards  of  linen,  and  that  the  export  of 
1853  reached  nearly  130,000,000  yards ;  the  total 
value  of  all  kinds  of  linen  and  yam  exported  in 
the  former  year  being  £3,702,052,  and  m  the  lat- 
ter, £5,910,355.  The  increase  during  this  decen- 
nial period  was,  therefore,  in  quantity  about  43 
per  cent. ,  and  in  value  nearly  60  per  cent.  Of  the 
raw  material,  the  import  of  1843  was  78,000  tons, 
and  in  1853,  94,000  tons,  or  an  increase  of  leeto 
than  31  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  production  of 
flax  in  Ireland  nadmore  than  doubled  in  the  inte- 
rim ;  but  this  increase  has  tended  rather  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  certain « departments  of  the  British  and 
Irish  manufacture,  than  to  that  of  the  trade  as  a 
whole. 

In  fact,  what  is  not  merely,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, urgently  required,  but  wnich  has  for 
some  time  been  greatly  wanted,  is  a  liberal  snpplv 
of  coarse  flax.  Although  other  fibrous  materials 
have  been  largely  introduced  of  late  yean,  and 
spun  upon  flax  machinery — such  as  jute,  which 
is  now  consumed  in  Dundee  to  the  extent  of  16,- 
000  tons  annually — yet  these,  instead  of  taking  the 
place  of  coarse  flax,  have  rather  t>pened  out  new 
means  of  consumption,  just  as  the  introduction  of 
alapaca  has  originated  a  separate  branch  of  trade, 
without  affiscting  the  use  of  sheep's  wool.  So  that 
the  Dundee  manufacturers  are  asanxiouriy  looking 
for  new  sources  of  supply  as  the  Manchester  cot- 
ton spinners  have  lately  been  doing ;  and  as  a  cu- 
rious continuation  of  the  parallel,  both  point  to 
the  same  country — our  great  poesession  in  the 
East  Indies. 

It  is  known  that  hot  climates  are  not  capable 
of  yielding  flax  fibers  of  fine  quality,  as  is  instanced 
in  the  case  of  Kgypt,  whose  flax  is  the  lowest 
priced  that  appears  m  the  British  markets.     On 


the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  these  r^ions 
is  peculiariy  favorable  to  the  production  of  seed. 

Flax  is  ■uaady  gtovm  in  Iinlia  to  considerable 
extent,  but  solely  for  the  seed,  of  which  aboat 
100,000  qoarten,  value  £300,000,  are  shipped 
annually  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  fiber, 
which  would  at  least  be  worth  half  a  million  ster- 
ling, is  converted  to  no  use  whatever.  Surely, 
wiSi  the  patent  mtems  of  steeping,  and  tlie  im- 
proved method  of^scutchine,  lately  introduced  in 
Iceland,  this  valuable  product  micht  be  bron|^ht 
to  a  marketable  state.  In  other  British  colonies 
— such  as  those  of  North  America  and  Australia — 
the  high  rate  of  labor  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
preparation  of  flax ;  but  in  India  it  is  far  cheaper 
than  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  no  difficulty  exists, 
except  the  insufficient  means  of  transport  from  the 
interior. '  But  the  immence  seaboard  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan  offers  an  abundant  area  for  the 
production  of  flax,  which  could  be  readily  shi|h 
ped  thence  to  Europe.  Vfe  have  shown  that  this 
question  is  of  more  vital  consequence  to  Dundee 
tlMm  to  Belfast ;  but  still  as  we  import  4,000  tons 
of  coarse  flax  every  year,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  mo- 
ment to  us  also,  while  it  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  home-grown  article,  which  is  of  a 
quality  much  superior  to  any  India  could  furnish. 
We  are  glad  to  observe,  therefore,  that  our  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  followed  the  example  of 
Dundee,  and  is  about  to  forward  a  memorial  to 
Government,  pointing  out  the  importance,  both 
to  the  British  manumcturer  and  to  the  Hindoo 
ryot,  of  developing  this  latent  source  of  profit. 

Turning  from  this  topic ^  we  are  naturally  atr 
txacted  by  another,  which  the  Russian  difficulty 
has  also  sugnosted.  At  the  late  meeting  of  tiie 
Royal  Flax  &ciety,  reference  was  made  to  the 
possibility,  if  not  the  great  probability,  of  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  foreign  flax  seed  for  next 
year*8S0winff  in  Ireland.  A  greater  calamity 
could  scaroeTy  occur  to  our  staple  manufacture 
than  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  -  area  of  flax  culti- 
vation at  home.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of  its 
prosperty,  and  the  trade  has  increased  pari  passu 
with  the  extent  of  home  p  eduction  of  its  mate- 
rial. On  the  other  hand,  the  Ulster  farmer  would 
view  with  dismay  an  eventuality  which  would 
suddenly  deprive  him  of  a  certain  source  of  pro- 
fit. Fortunately,  if  our  farmers  have  senee  and 
foresight,  they  possess  an  easy  and  simple  means 
of  providing  against  such  a  serious  chance.  They 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  save  as  much  of 
the  seed  of  tne  growing  crop  as  will  furnish  them 
wit!i  the  quantity  they  require  for  next  spring. 
And  even  if  by  that  period  the  war  be  termina- 
ted, and  abundance  ot  Riga  flaxseed  be  available, 
they  will  find  a  ready  market  at  the  oil  mills  for 
what  they  have  saved.  It  is  of  importance  also 
for  them  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  advis- 
able to  save  all  the  seed  of  this  year's  crop  by  rip- 
pling. The  same  circumstances  which  have  caused 
a  scarcity  and  deamcss  of  flax  fibre  have  produced 
a  scarcity  and  deamess  of  flaxseed.  Russia  fur- 
nishes by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  what  is 
converted,  in  the  oil  mills  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
into  linseed  oil  and  cake,  both  of  which  are  so 
widely  consumed.  Crushing  flaxseed  is  now  50 
per  cent,  dearer  than  it  was  un  the  summer  of  last 
year ;  and  if  Irish  farmers  could  not  be  tempted 
in  former  times  to  make  an  additional  pront  of 
£3  or  £4  by  saving  the  seed,  perhaps  they  nay 
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now  think  better  of  it  when  th€j  can  make  £5  to 
£6  per  acre  by  so  doing. 

It  IB  certainly  a  curious  contrast  which  ia  pre- 
sented by  the  two  jpoints  we  have  been  disoueBing. 
On  one  hide,  British  India  id  exporting  £300,000 
worth  of  flaxseed,  and  throwing  away  £500,000 
of  fibre  ;  on  the  other,  Irehmd  is  raising  to  the 
Talae  of  the  2,000,000  of  flax  fibre,  and  rotting  in 
the  Bteep-pools  £500,000  worth  of  seed  !  It  is 
Russia  alone  that  has  been  benefiting  by  the  ig- 
noranod  of  the  Hindoo  ryot  and  the  prejudices 
and  carelcBsnees  of  the  Irish  fanner.  No  particle 
of  the  valuable  plant  is  allowed  by  her  nobles  to 
waste.  She  sells  us  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000  of 
fibre,  and  JLt)00,000  of  seed  each  year,  and  does 
not  even  take  oar  manufactures  in  return.  The 
Hindoo  buroB  the  fibre,  and  the  Ulsterman  rots 
the  seed,  wliich,  turned  into  money,  would  buy 
our  manufactured  goods,  and  largely  help  to  free 
UB  from  reliance  on  a  State  whose  political  sys- 
tem must  frequently  lead  to  a  crisis  like  the  pres- 
ent, and  whose  commercial  policy  must  ever  de- 
prive OS  of  half  the  benefits  or  international  trade. 
^^Belfast  {England)  Mercury. 


Fifrth€  New  England  Farmer, 

WIHTES  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Tlie  farmers  of  Now  England 
cannot  but  be  gratified — particularly  tho  readers 
of  your  i>iiper — that  you  are  an  advocate  for 
growing  whejit. 

Your  two  lust  issues  contain  wholesome  and 
timely  advice  to  farmers.  The  admonitions  of  the 
past  year  will  long  be  remembered,  as  connected 
with  the  prioe  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  Tho  pockets 
of  those  whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  produce  the 
barrel  of  flour  ^  in  many  instances,  has  been  drained 
to  their  hibt  pocket-piece.  Is  there  any  other  way 
to  restore  this  spent  capital,  than  to  move  at 
once  under  your  advice?  If  our  ''ancestors 
crowned  their  wheat-sheavee  with  flowers,  and 
sung  and  danced/' — let  us  of  tho  present  day, 
weave  a  garland  of  flowers  for  tho  uieaves,  and 
erect  a  triumphal  arch  bearing  the  inscription, — 
"Our  primitive  farmers  were  wheat  growers  ;  ^De 
will  emulate  their  example  in  this  age  of  improve- 
ment. ' '  Finally ,  your  statistics  of  wheat  growing 
in  the  Old  World,  are  of  much  interest ;  we  Hope 
they  will  not  escape  tho  eye  of  our  ii^culturists. 
Cultivation  has  brought  up  tho  wheat'  crops  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  it  is  out  a  few  years  since, 
that  they  did  not  average  a  larger  crop  than  our 
Western  Suites,  which  now  altogether  do  not  pro- 
duce in  tho  aggregate,  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre 
for  a  series  of  years.  New  Snjgland  would  not 
compound  at  this  rate.  There  is  any  quantity  of 
land  in  New  England  tYiat  will  produce  as  much 
wheat  as  in  Old  England,  with  the  same  appli- 
ances and  mode  of  cultivation .  A  plenty  of  man- 
ure— ^aslicB,  bone-dust,  (as  to  lime,  not  as  a  fertil 
isser  but  as  a  moistener,  when  under  the  surface, 
it  may  have  its  fitting  effect,)  and  you  are  pretty 
sore  of  a  ci  op.  '^ 

Samttel  FROTnixGHAii,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Mil  ton  Hill, 
raised  an  immense  crop  of  winter  wheat.  He  used 
freely  pig  manure  turned  under  greensward.  He 
lost  a  portion  of  it  from  its  overgrown  weight  and 
sncculence,  it  being  bent  down  in  a  shower  and 
was  too  lieavy  to  rise  again.  I  think  his  yield 
was  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 


My  own  experience — so  often  told — and  per- 
haps, so  little  heeded,  I  will  once  more  venture  to 
mention.  My  first  year's  experience  was  to  plow 
an  old  piece  of  mowing  land,  \\  acres.  I  sowed 
three  bushels  of  wheat  and  harrowed  in  with  it 
mx  casks  of  slaked  lime.  It  yielded  forty-seven 
bushels  of  wheat.  I  used  no  manure,  it  being 
simply  an  experiment.  I  continued  to  raise  wheat 
six  years  ;  the  fourth  year  it  mildewed ;  my  aver- 
-  — I  yield  for  the  whole  time  was  twenty-five  bush- 
to  the  acre.  I  doubted  the  necessity  of  using 
lime,  and  8(jwed  spent  ashes  on  the  grain  ear- 
ly in  spring.  Yet  I  would  not  oppose  the  use  of 
iime. 

My  soil  was  what  may  be  termed  a  good  grass 
land,  clay  substratum ;  u)et  land  will  not  mature 
wheat,  neither  will  it  winter  rye.  Dry,  descend- 
ine  lands  are  better  for  this  crop.  A  pasture,  an 
old  mowing  field,  or  a  clover  crop  plowed  in,  and 
all  the  manure  you  can  turn  in  is  all  the  better ; 
you  may  lav  down  to  grass  at  wheat  sowine. 

During  the  present  season  it  has  occurred  to  mo 
that  "winter-kill"  is  the  great  object  to  guard 
against.  My  friend  Tabsr,  of  Vassalboro',  lias 
written  me,  that  this  is  the  discouraging  feature 
in  Maine.  We  know  that  many  farmers  are  of 
opinion  that  if  the  wheat  is  sown  any  time  beiore 
**8now  flies,"  it  is  early  enough.  In  October,  per* 
haps,  with  land  cold,  no  manure,  so  clayey,  tnat 
the  harrow  hardlv  makes  an  impression,  the  grain 
is  scarcely  up ;  tne  ground  clo8<.'8,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  show  of  blade  or  root ;  spring  opens,  tlie 
ground  thaws  and  freezes  alternately  ^  and  the  lit- 
tle furzy  grain  is  all  thrown  out  a  perfectly  dead 
substance.  Is  there  not  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
farming  among  our  Eastern  friends  ?  Not  so  with 
my  worthy  friend  at  Yassalboro'.  He  takes  a  high 
rank. 

But  "winter-kill"  is  to  l)e  guarded  against.  I 
have  been  trying  experiments  in  mv  garden;  to 
wit :  have  planted  wheat,  (Spring  and  W  inter  vari- 
eties) 1,  2, 3, 4,  5  and  6  inches  deep,  exact  meas- 
ure ;  it  may  astonish  the  reader  to  learn,  that  it 
has  come  up  at  a  depth  of  six  inches,  in  a  li^t, 
rich  soil.  I  planted  a  single  berrv  in  a  place ;  the 
Winter  variety  at  one  inch,  had  seven  stalks  to 
the  kernel;  2,  3,  and  4  inohes,  six  stalks  each  to 
the  kernel ;  5  and  6,  three  stalks  each  to  the  ker- 
nel. So  that  deep  planting  would  require  double 
the  seed  and  wouM  not  be  safe  to  adopt. 

To  test  the  experiment  vras  my  object,  and  1 
have  planted  at  three  several  times ;  at  one  plant- 
ing, it  did  not  come  up  at  bIx  inches. 

Now  to  avoid  "winter-kill,"  sow  early  in  S(f- 
temb€r,from  1st  to  lOlh;  plow  in  3  inches  deep,  if 
mellow  soil  4  inches.  This  gives  depth  of  root, 
and  an  advanced  blade  (which  thawii.g  or  freezing 
will  not  throw  out)  and  amounts  to  a  large  gain 
in  early  maturing  the  crop  for  the  next  season. 
Would  not  this  be  a  fair  conclusion  ? 

The  early  fall  growth '  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. The  horse-plow  cannot  be  used  for  a  oet- 
ter  purpose,  even  if  the  farmer  is  in  a  hurry  and 
thinks  It  is  time  lost. 

The  Michigan  or  double  eagle  plow,  will  so 
leave  the  sod  furrow  as  to  make  it  easy  to  cover 
three  inches  deep.  A  loaded  cultivator  might  be 
sufficient. 

Always  plow  deep;  vegetable  roots  strike 
deep. 

Many  of  your  farmers  have  raised  wheat  in 
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MasBachusetts  this  jear ;  would  thej.  not  subserve 
the  public  good  by  publishing  their  doings? 
Would  it  not  induce  many  to  **go  and  do  like- 
wise." 

The  time  for  sowing  is  at  hand,  and  he  that 
would  avail  himself,  must  be  *<up  and  doing."  I 
would  recommend  to  sow  two  bushels  to  the  acre 
on  lightish  soil,  and  two  and  a  half  bushels  on 
heavier  soil.  Yours  respectfully, 

Brooklyn,  N.  F.,  Aug,  7th.  H.  Poor. 

Remarks. — On  land  in  good  conditbn  we  have 
never  used  more  than  five  pecks  of  seed ;  six  pecks 
we  should  consider  liberal  seeding  on  a  wceU-man- 
ured  clay  loam.  It  will  be  well  for  the  cultivator 
to  make  experiments  with  different  quantities  of 
seed,  say  at  the  rate  of  5,  6, 7  and  8  pecks. 


SVBUBBAH  OABBEHS. 

The  editor  of  the  Practical  Farmer  has  been 
looking  into  some  of  the  fine  gardens  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston,  and  among  others,  describes  that  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  the  well-known  Seedsman  and 
Florist.  What  he  says  of  Mr.  Breck's  '<Book  of 
Flowers,"  is  no  more  than  the  work  justly  merits. 
There  is  no  other  work  of  that  description  which 
we  think  would  so  fully  meet  the  wants  of  our 
people  who  cultivate  flowers  for  home  use,  and  as 
pleasant  objects  about  the  house.  We  commend 
it  to  all,  whether  amateurs  or  not. 

MR.  JOSXrn  BRECK^S  GARDEN,  BRIGHTON. 

Mr.  Breck  is  known  throughout  the  country; 
wherever  flowers  are  admired  and  ci!kltivated, 
thei^  is  he  an  admitted  authority-~a  household 
friend.  His  <<Book  of  Flowers"  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  work,  that  we 
have  upon  the  subject; — ^it  is  just  the  work  upon 
the  very  subject,  that,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Breck's  character,  any  one  would  have  pro- 
phesied that  Mr.  Breck  could  and  would  write ; 
a  work  unpretending,  exact,  quietly  enthusiastic 
and  complete ;  just  Joseph  Breck  '*set  up"  (not 
in  the  convivial  sense !)  in  duodecimo  form,  paged, 
pressed  and  bound.  It  was  no  common  treat  to 
visit  his  garden,  with  himself  as  "^uldo,  and  speak- 
inc  of  his  own  flowers  as  if  they  were  the  beauti- 
fuT  creations  of  God  for  the  general  enjoyment;-— 
it  was  no  common  treat  to  sit  down  at  his  tea- 
table,  and  to  partake  of  his  old-style— hettfty- 
open-banded — unanologiBinff  hospitality ;  with  hb 
worthy  help-meet  doing  the  nonors  of  the  evening 
meal.    But  we  must  leave  this  repast 


" and  the  cup 

Thftt  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,"  *  * 

to  walk  forth  in  the  garden. 

Mr.  Breck^B  sttrden  contains  about  3  acres  of 
land, — a  port  of  which  is  a  new  pnrohaae,  now 
iinder«>ing  transformation  and  improvement.  The 
jriiantM  portions  of  the  garden  were  in  the  finest 
QOndition,  as  to  culture  and  cleanliness ;  all  spoke 
of  active,  careful  superintendence. 

Among  the  plants  especially  notioed,  most  of 
which  were  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  vidt,  are 
the  following. 

Clematis  vitacella  atro  rubra — a  mnoh  admired 

imber,  with  a  profusion  of  brownish  red  flowers, 
ol  owing  10  to  lo  feet  in  a  season;  C.  vitaoella  ma- 


jor— a  yieorous  climber,  like  the  lost,  with  large 
purplish  blue  flowers;  0.  vitacella  plena— also  a 
great  climber,  with  curious  double  flowers  in  dus- 
ters, of  a  dark  lead  or  bluish  slate  color ;  C.  S3iil- 
linsei,  with  dark  colored  flowers;  G.  Hendersoni, 
with  blue  flowers ;  G:  cylindriea,  with  paler  blue 
flowers ;  the  three  last  are  climbing  plants,  bat 
not  so  vigorous  as  the  three  first  named.  Clematis 
alpina  with  profuse  dusters  of  white  flowers,  and 
Clematis  int^ifolia,  with  solitary  blue  flowers— 
both  tall  plants,  but  not  dimbers. 

In  addition  to  these  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
dematis  in  bloom,  there  are  in  this  oolleetion 
Clematis  Sieboldii,  C.  azurea  nundi^ra,  C.  flan&- 
mula,  C.  florida,  C.  florida  ^ena,  montana,  and 
other  varieties  coming  later  into  bloom — all  de- 
sirable for  their  beauty,  but  some  of  them  reqoir- 
inff  slight  protection  in  the  winter. 

The  roses  were  nearly  out  of  bloom,  but  we  saw 
the  remains  of  about  150  varieties  of  this  finest 
sorts  in  the  country.  To  see  the  roses  in  perfeo- 
tion,  they  should  be  examined  durine  the  first 
week  of  their  bloom.  Mr.  Breck's  stock  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  is  probably  as  choice  as  any 
other  in  the  country ;  as  it  has  been  his  care  for 
the  last  thirty  years  to  collect  from  eveiy  source 
this  pleasing  class  of  plants.  We  believe  it  is 
conceded  by  most  amateurs,  that  his  seedling  Dd- 

Ehinium,  No.  1,  (D.  Breckii)  is  oiie  of  the  most 
rilliant  and  desirable  of  this  tribe .  It  was  raised 
by  him  some  10  or  12  years  since,  from  the  seed 
of  D.  grandiflora,  probably  crossed  withD.  sinen- 
sis 'j^lena.  The  flowers  are  double^-of  the  most 
ezquifflte  ultramarine  blue,  with  a  whitish  shade 
in  the  centre.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high, 
and  is  in  bloom  from  June  to  October,  if  care  is 
taken  to  cut  off  the  flower  stems,  as  soon  as  the 
first  bloom  is  over.  As  it  does  not  produce  seed, 
it  is  propa«ited  from  divisions  of  the  root. 

Of  the  Phlox  tribe  we  found  about  75  of  ths 
best  varieties ;  but  few  of  them  were  in  bloom. 
Bampanula  persicafolia  plena,  and  variety  plena 
alba,  and  other  varieties  of  Campanula  were  in 
bloom ;  also  many  beautiful  varieties  of  Splr^a. 

The  forcing  house  for  grapes  is  about  50  feet 
long ;  half  of  the  crop  has  been  disposed  of,  but 


we  noticed  tbe  vines  near  the  door  Heavily  laden 
with  fruit.  Tbe  cold  graperies  are  85  feet  in 
length, with  span  roof  divided  into  two  apartments. 
There  are  four  tiers  of  vines,  about  80  m  number, 
in  these  houses,  embracing  18  varieties — about  11 
more,  says  Mr.  Breck,  ttian  I  would  recommend 
to  the  horticulturbt.  A  small  green-house  32  feet 
long,  is  attached  to  the  cold-houses. — Practical 
FartMT. 


Prince  Albert's  Farm. — Public  interest  ia 
Prince  Albert *8  agrioultual  experiments  must  lii 
considerably  oooImI  by  tbe  fact  (brought  out  in 
Parliment)  that  they  are  carried  on  chieflv  at  tli» 
public  expense.  It  appears  that  his.  Royal  Higl^ 
ness  has  two  farms,  for  one  of  which  he  pajrs  rent 
like  an^  other  tenant,  but  has  the  rare  privileos 
of  making  what  improvements  he  {>leases,  one-hw 
at  the  expense  of  £ne  public;  while  of  the  other 
farm,  a  dairy  appended  to  Windsor  Castle,  tbe 
whole  charge  is  thrown  on  the  Civil  List.  Prince 
Albert  must  be  a  poor  agriculturist  if  he  can  not 
work  two  contiguous  farms  held  on  suclr  a  tenure 
to  very  decid^  pecuniary  advantage. — North 
British  Mail, 
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EXTRACTS  AHD  BEPIJES. 

GATUBRIKQ    APPLE8. 

A  correspondent  suggests  the  gathering  of  ap- 
plet, now  that  the  price  of  labor  is  so  high,  in 
a  more  expeditious  manner  than  usqbI^  by  spread- 
ing a  thick  coating  of  hay  imder  the  tree,  and 
fhii^ing  them  down.  This  coarse  would  prove  ru- 
inous to  a  large  number.  In  falling  they  would 
strike  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  and  each  other  when 
reaching  the  hay.  Too  much  care  eannot  be  ob- 
served in  gathering  winter  fruit  to  keep  it  free 
from  even  the  slightest  bruises.  If  fruit  were 
classified  into  first,  second  and  tbird  classes,  hav- 
ing class  one  as  near  perfeotiQii  as  possible,  the 
seller  would  find  a  greater  profit  than  he  posmbly 
can  by  mixing  the  different  qualities.  Poor  ap- 
ples not  only  injure  the  good  in  their  appearance, 
but  actually  ajSect  their  soundness,  and  lessea  the 
price  of  th3  whole.  Properly  sorted,  the  imper- 
fect and  unsound  fruit  may  be  disposed  of  early, 
and  the  best  reserved,  until  prices  have  increased 

RKCLAIHINO    MBADOWS. 

DXAE  Sir  : — I  have  a  piece  of  bog  land  about 
eight  acres  in  extent,  situated  within  a  few  rods 
ofmy  building.  One-half  has  been  mowed  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  the  other  half  is 
covered  with  a  mixed  growth  of  hard  and  soft 
wood.  It  produces  now  the  most  worthless  kind 
of  grass.  1  wish  to  clear  it  up,  and  drain  it,  and 
I  desire  to  know  your  opinion,  whether  it  will 
probably  pay  for  the  labor  1  (a.)  There  is  about 
three  feet  natural  Ml  on  the  land,  and  by  diff- 
gine,  I  can  get  two  or  three  feet  more.  The  muck, 
in  the  middle,  is  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  of 
a  dark  brown  color  ;  and  below  this,  lies  a  mix- 
ture of  blue  clay  and  sand.  I  have  dug  in  differ- 
ent places  and  find  trees,  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, laying  as  they  fell,  but  in  such  a  state,  as  to 
be  easily  cut  with  a  shovel. 

I  wish  to  know,  also,  the  best  method  to  cure 
com  for  winter  fodder  which  has  been  sown  broad- 
oast  and  in  drills,  (b.) 

Yours  respectfully,  j,  u.  c. 

Warren,  Me.,  l^^. 


year  about  two-thirds,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  fruit  both  years.  I  looked  in  your  valuable 
paper  all  last  summer,  and  thus  far  this,  hoping 
to  find  something  in  reference  to  it,  but  have  seen 
nothing.  If  you  can  give  me  any  information 
either  through  the  paper  or  by  note,  I  should  be 
much  obliged.  I  send  you  a  sample  of  both 
kinds,  good  and  bad.  u.  p.  n. 

CmSridge,  Aug.  10,  1854. 

RsiuRKd. — ^The  above  is  from  a  lady,  and  we 
wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  blight  of  which  she  speaks.  A  portion 
of  the  specimens  sent  were  unusually  large  and 
nice,  while  others  were  shrivelled  and  rendered 
entirely  worthless  by  a  thick  coat  of  rust.  On 
our  own  apricots  we  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  apricot  tree  would  not  be  likely  to  re- 
main long  in  a  healthy  dbndition  standing  in 
heavy  wet  land ;  or  if  the  tree  lacked  any  of  the 
elements  which  the  fruit  requires,  rust  may  be 
the  consequence.  We  should  recommend  a  digging 
about  the  tree,  and  thoroughly  mingling  with  the 
earth  a  little  ashes,  bone  dust,  lime,  soap  suds, 
&c.,  and  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  October, 
shorten  in  the  ,limbs  some  two  to  four  feet.  This 
last  operation  is  as  essential  to  success  with,  the 
apricot  as  with  the  peach  or  the  plum. 

GREAT   YIELD  OF   CUCUMBERS. 

From  4  hills  of  cucumbers  I  gathered  at  one 
catting,  6  cucumbers  which  measured,  laid  in  a 
line,  6  ft. '6  in. ;  the  longest  measured  15  inches. 
One  of  them  was  bent  down  at  the  stem  and  into 
the  shape  of  a  holster  pistol ;  my  wife  took  up 
that  one  and  said*'0,  here  is  a  gunT'  I  thiuK 
this  a  great  crop  for  one  cutting ;  growing  a  sin- 
gle cucumber  of  long  length  is  one  thing,  bnt 
growing  them  by  the  dozen  is  another  thing. 
These  were  not  full-grown  cucumbers,  but  just 
right  to  serve  on  the  table.  Joel  Hafgood. 

Skreufslmry,  Aug,  4. 


Remarks. — (u.)  Certainly,  it  will  pay,  and 
pay  well,  too,  if  you  manage  it  judiciously.  Do 
not  drain  it  too  deep,  or  you  will  leave  it  a  dry, 
unfertile  mass.  The  water  should  come  within 
12  or  18  inches  of  the  surface,  but  perhaps  not  to 
remain  there  permanently  through  the  summer, 

(6.)  Wo  do  not  consider  com  profitable  to  be 
cultivated  purposely  for  fodder.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  care  it  (as  the  sun  has  lost  the  in- 
intense  power  it  exerts  in  July,)  when  the  corn  is 
fit  to  cut.  Some  persons  cut  it  and  spread  upon 
the  ground  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  tie  it  in 
bundles,  and  place  them  astride  walls,  fences,  or 
npon  poles  erected  for  that  purpose. 

RUST  ON  TOB  APRICOTS. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why,  (and  remedy, 
if  there  ia  any,)  the  rust  affects  the  apricot  ?  Last 
year,  I  lost  all  the  fruit  on  fk  valuable  tree— this 


The  SiNOiNG  Birds  and  their  Songs. — ^The 
last  number  of  Hovey^s  Magazine  has  a  finely 
written  article,  with  the  above  title,  written  by 
Wilson  Flagq,  Esq.,  of  Beverly,  a  gentleman  en- 
gaged in  landscape  gardening  and  laying  out 
grounds.  Mr.  Flagg  seems  to  possess  the  nicest 
appreciation  of  animated  nature,  and  particularly 
of  that  interesting  part  of  it — the  Birds.  He 
says  it  has  not  been  his  <<good  forune"  to  hear 
the  notes  of  the  rose-broosted  grossbcak.  We 
onoe  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  one  which 
seemed  to  be  bewildered,  and  flew  jnto  the  house. 
It  was  placed  in  a  large  cage  and  kept  for  six 
weeks.  It  is  a  nocturnal  warbler ;  but  it  is  chary 
of  its  notes,and  only  sung  with  us  when  the  nights 
were  perfectly  still.  Then  its  notes  were  low,  all 
of  the  minor  key,  and  extremely  touching.  K  we 
knew  that  our  readers  would  enjoy  the  perusal  of 
this  article  as  we  have,  we  should  transfer  it, 
though  rather  long,  to  our  columns. 
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Par  the  New  England  Farmtr. 

AOBICULTTTBAL  IKPLEMEHTS. 

We  peroeWe  that  iDcreaiung  atteatioa  ifl  given 
to  tbeee,  and  we  know  of  no  way  in  whien  the 
operations  on  the  farm  <&n  be  80  r^ily  improved, 
as  by  introducing  eueh  implements  aa  are  best 
fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Already  everytning  has  been  said  about  the 
plow,  that  it  is  profitable  to  say ;  but  about  the 
implements  for  cutting  the  j^rass  when  grown,  a 
new  vein  seems  to  be  opoiing*  and  a  variety  of 
forms  puttinff  forth.  We  had  sappoeed  wat 
'^Ketchum's  Mower"  was  to  occnj)y  the  field ; 
but  we  hear  objections  made  that  it  requires  too 
much  power  of  draft,  and  a  speed  of  movement  in 
the  team,  that  cannot  long  be  sustained  ; — ^both 
of  which  oMections,  we  think,  may  be  readily 
overcome.  The  first,  by  a  more  complete  finish  to 
the  machinery, — the  second,  by  ^ving  an  incroased 
velocity  to  the  cutter.  The  prmcipie  of  the  ma- 
chine seems  to  he  perfect,  ir  these  little  difficult 
ties  can  be  surmounted ;  and  a  perfect  knowled^ 
how  to  use  it  can  be  acquired.  A  want  of  this 
is  probably  the  reason  why  so  many  have  cast 
it  aside.  I  know  a  man,  who  procured  one  of 
these  mowers,  the  last  year,  and  tried  it  half  a 
day,  and  then  laid  it  by.  The  same  eentleman 
has  taken  it  out  the  present  season,  ana  tried  it 
thoroughly,  cutting  more  than  one  hundred  tons 
of  hay  With  it,  and  now  says  he  would  not  be 
without  it  for  $2000.  lie  considers  it  the  best 
illustration  of  labor-saving  machinery  he  has  ever 
met-— comine  into  use,  just  at  the  season  of  the 
Tear,  when  Sibor  is  most  needed.  This  machine 
IS  operated  by  two  horses,  cutting  when  in  sood 
order,  one  acre  of  grass,  in  an  hour.  I  nave 
h&ard  of  machines  fitted  to  be  worked  by  one 
horse,  simpler  in  their  structure,  and  less  like- 
Iv  to  get  out  of  order.  When  such  can  be  per- 
fected, I  think  they  must  come  into  general  use. 
A  gentleman  has  recently  authorissedthe  offer  of  a 
premium  otone  hundred  dollars,  for  the  best  mow- 
er fitted  for  use  on  our  forms,  &c.  This  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  offer  of  premiums  by  the  Essex 
County  Society.  In  the  meantime,  we  hope  ev- 
ery manufacturer  will  send  us  to  the  Show  at 
Lawrence,  such  as  they  now  have,  thai  the  fai^ 
mera  may  understand  what  la  mower  is,  and  how 
it  operates.  * 

August  9th,  1854. 

KiUARKs. — We  have  paid  good  mowers  $2,25 
a  day  this  season,  and  they  were  offered  $3,00  per 
day  for  a  few  days.  Now  this  will  not  answer 
for  the  common  farmer  ;  some  cheaper  mode  of 
cutting  his  grass  must  be  devised.  As  our  cor- 
respondent states,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
true  principle  of  mowing  by  machinery,  has  been 
discovered.  The  machines,  however,  like  most 
others  in  their  incipiency,  are  imperfect ;  use, 
and  the  genius  of  our  inventors  and  meohanios 
irill  soon  obviate  their  present  defects.  But  a  ma- 
chine to  be  drawn  readily  by  one  horse  is  now 
the  g^reat  want  of  the  New  England  fkrmer.  Most 
of  them  keep  one  hoiBC — only  a  comparative  few, 
two.  If  this  machine  should  cut  a  swarth  of  on- 
ly two  feet,  or  even  18  inches,  and  so  constructed 


as  not  to  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  it  would 
supply  the  great  present  want  of  our  farmers. 
Our  correspondent  has  done  well  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  important  subject,  and  vre'trust  that 
a  good  machine  for  one  horse  will  be  ready  before 
another  hay  harvest  comes. 


SESTEUCnON  OF  BUSHES. 


In  many  places  there  are  grounds  whieh 
not  be  well  plowed,  that  afford  tolerable  pastur- 
age, if  not  too  much  occupied  by  bushes.  Th« 
shrubs  which  are  inclined  to  grow  in  these  atoa- 
tions,  axe  alders,  briars,  of  several  kinds,  whortle- 
berry, Sdo,  When  these  are  permitted  to  grow, 
they  prevent  the  growth  of  grass  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  make  that  which  does  grow  soar  and 
worthless. 

The  mode  usoally  adopted  for  killing  bushee 
in  such  cireumstancee,  is  to  mow  them.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  this  has  been  found  to  depend  much 
on  the'^timei  of  the  year  in  which  the  work  is  done. 
Cutting  in  winter  seems  to  have  little  effect  towards 
destroying  them ;  they  start  with  the  return  of 
spring,  and  grow  rapidly.  The  effect  is  nearly 
the  same  if  they  are  cut  while  the  folia^  is  de- 
veloping. All  trees  and  shrubs  make  their  annu- 
al growth  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  put- 
ting out  leaves.  During  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
son  the  wood  hardrats  and  the  buds  of  the  next 
season's  foliage  are  set.  The  juncture  when  the 
leaves  have  attained  their  full  sue,  and  the  growth 
of  the  season  is  checked,  is  sometimes  callea' Hum 
of^the  sap. ' '  The  vitality  of  many  plants  is  peat- 
ly  impaired  if  they  are  cut-off  at  tnis  time.  But 
with  another  species,  cutting  at  another  period— 
the  last  of  August,  is  more  fatal. 

The  black  alder  usually  grows  in  moist,  rich 
ground,  such  as  is  very  natural  to  grass.  From 
their  rapidity  of  growth  they  soon  occupy  the 
ground  &  the  exclusion  of  other  vegetation,  and 
appropriating  the  best  soil  to  thefr  use,  they  oc- 
casion much  loss.  Attempts  arc  often  made  to 
eradicate  them,  which  do  not  succeed,  and  this 
produces  discouragement,  which  induces  the  far^ 
mer  to  allow  them  to  grow  unmolested.  The  re- 
sults of  trials  at  cutting  alders  at  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  haveproved  that  the  above  mentioned 
is  preferable.  We  might  cite  much  evidence  in 
support  of  this,  but  perhaps  what  we  have  al- 
reaay  said  may  induce  some  one  to  undertake  the 
work. 

In  killing  briars  and  small  bushes,  bruising 
somUimes  answers  better  than  cutting.  A  tool 
called  a  **bush  whacker''  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Brian  and  whortleberry  bushes  may  be  kept 
down  by  sheep,  after  having  been  closely  cut  with 
a  scjythe.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  stock  heav- 
ily in  order  to  compel  the  sheep  to  cat  the  bushes 
as  soon  as  they  start.  If  the  t)ushes  are  closely 
kept  down  for  a  year  or  two,  the  grass  will  spread 
and  finrm  so  dose  a  sward,  on  good  land,  that  the 
bushes  will  have  little  chance  to  grow.  It  is  im- 
portant that  when  the  work  is  beeun  it  be 
ibllowed  up.  Once  mowing  may  be  partly 
eflbctoal,  but  if  the  sprouts  are  not  cut  at  the 
proper  tkne  the  next  season,  the  labor  is  in  a  great 
degree  lost. — Boston  Cultivator. 
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THE  SUMMER  ROBE  APPLE. 

This  apple  {dotted  Une)  is  known  not  only  by 
the  name  aboye^  bat  ae  Woolman's  Early,  and 
Woolman's  etriped  Harreet.  Downino  prononn- 
beB  it  a  yery  pretty  and  very  excellent  apple, 
highly  esteemed  as  a  desert  fruit,  and  describes  it 
as  follows: — ^<'Fruit  scarcely  of  mediam  sii 
roundish.  Skin  smooth,  rich  waxen  yellow, 
streaked  and  blotched  with  a  little  red  on  the 
Bunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  and  slender,  ca- 
lyx closed,  set  in  an  even  basin.  Flesh  tender, 
aboonding  with  sprightly  juice.  Ripens  early  in 
August. 

Tbomas  says  it  is  fine  in  all  localities.  Better 
in  quality  for  the  table  than  Early  Harvest,  but 
less  productive. 


THE  EABLT  8TSAWBEBRT  APPLE 

This  apple  {plain  Unes)  is  the  American  Red 
Juneating  of  Mannino.  Thovas  says  it  ripens 
one  to  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early  Harvest, 
is  productive  and  good  in  all  localities.  Colb  says 
it  is  a  moderate  grower  and  good  bearer.  Down- 
ino says  it  is  a  beautiful  variety,  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
and  appears  in  the  markets  there  from  July  to 
September.  Its  sprightly  flavor,  agreeable  pei^ 
fume,  and  fine  ^pearance,  place  it  among  the 
very  finest  summer  apples. 

Fruit  roundish,  narrowing    toward  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth  and  fair,  finely  striped  and  stained 
with  bright  and  dark  r«d,  on  a  yellowish  white 
ground, 
long. 


TlBM  Fathsr  or  SANrrAKT  Rkfokx. — ^Aboot  dgh- 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  Plutarch  discharged  the 
duties  of  ^'commissioner  of  sewers  and  public 
buildings"  in  his  native  city  of  Ghsnonea..  The 
very  &sbionable  people  sneered  at  the  "commis- 
sioner,"  and  wondexed  that  a  gentleman  should 
•loop  to  anything  so  low ;  the  ordintfoy  common 


sense  sort  of  people  thought  it  odd  that  a  philoa> 
opher  should  de^^de  himself  Into  a  pnddle-polioe> 
man  ;  while  Plntaroh's  most  intimate  friends,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  sarcastic  humor, 
delighted  to  remind  nim  of  the  remarkably  exal> 
ted  ofBoe  to  which  his  genius  had  raised  him.  On 
one  of  these  occarions,  the  honest  biographer  made 
a  reply  worthy  to  be  adopted  as  the  motto  of  all 
sanitary  reformers.  ''It  is  not  for  myself,"  said 
he,  **that  I  do  these  things,  but  for  my  eonntrv. 
The  •  usefulness  takes  off  the  disgrace;  and  tha 
meaner  the  oflke  I  sustain,  the  greater  the  com- 
pliment I  pay  to  the  public.'' — The  Common^ 
wealth  (  Glasgow  newspaper,) 

For  tk9  New  England  Farmsr. 

ITCH,  OB  SCAB,  IE  SHEEP* 

There  are  few  diseases,  perhaps,  more  generally 
or  more  deservedly  dreaded  than  the  ''scab."  In 
many  sections  of  the  country,  where  sheep  hu»> 
bandry  is  pursued  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  losses 
resulting  trom  its  prevalence,  in  years  past,  have 
been  immense.  It  is,  indubitably,  a  contains 
disease,  and  while  it  is  easily  propagated  by  sim- 
ple contact,  is  often  communicated  to  animals  that 
have  never  been  brought  in  collision  vrith  those 
diseased.  like  many  of  the  virulent  and  kathe* 
some  diseases  which  have  of  late  years  astonished 
mankind  bv  their  unheralded  appearance,  and  per* 
plexed  medical  men  by  their  inveteracy,  it  may 
well  be  called  *'  a  pestilence  which  v!ralketh  in 
darkness ;  "  though  we  are  not  perhaps  warrant* 
ed  in  considering  it  strictly  epidemic,  though  it 
sometimes  seems  to  be  conveyed  through  theaV 
mosphere,  and  particularly  in  those  seasons  when 
there  is  a  super-abundance  of  wet,  and  which  are 
generally  unfavorable  to  sheep  in  various  other 
ways.  The  diagnoses  and  treatment  of  this  trou- 
blesome disease,  are  thus  explained  by  one  whose 
experience  in  veterinary  practice  entitles  his  opin^ 
ions  and  prescriptions  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  oth> 
er  matters  connected  with  his  profession,  to  re- 
spect : — 

'*It  is  discovered  by  the  animal's  constantly  rub> 
bing  or  scratching  itself,  and  making  at  tiie  same 
time  a  peeoliar  motion  with  the  li^.  The  scabs 
are  sometimai  dry  and  sometimes  moist,  and  sptead 
very  rajndly,  though  the  animal  continues  hcAlthy 
in  other  respects,  and  generally  more  healthy  than 
before.  Afterwards,  nowever,  the  disorder  be- 
comes intwnal,  the  sheep  becomes  emaciated,  and 
dies  from  weakness  and  pain.  If  the  scab  is  ob- 
served at  an  eariy  period,  it  may  easily  be  ooiod, 
or  at  least  preventra  from  spreading.  One  of  the 
best  remedies  is  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  to 
be  applied  to  the  diseased  parts,  after  scratching 
off  the  scabs  vrith  a  comb  or  other  instrument.— 
The  deoootion  of  tobaeoo  mixed  vrith  lime-water 


and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  used  constantly  for  some 
^    „    ,     ,  ,  ,  time,  will  generally  effisct  a  radical  cure ;  another 

Stalk  skmder,  and  an  inch  and  a  half]  exoeUent  remedy  is  a  decoction  of  hellebore  mixed 

with  vinegar,  sulphur,  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Internal  remedies  are  of  no  use  except  wnen  the 
disorder  has  induced  other  complaints  by  weaken* 
ine  the  general  health." 

Sheep  are  no  doubt  greatiy  injured,  oftentimes, 
by  connnement  to  low,  wet  pastures,  where  they 
are  forced  to  eat  aquatic  grasses,  and  repose  on 
damp  and  cold  ground.  It  is  generally  well 
known  that  the  noet  fiivoiable  regions  finr  dieefi 
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bredding,  and  tiboee  in  whioh  it  has  been  moetsne- 
oeflBfuUy  puraaed,  are  those  of  a  hilly,  mountain- 
000  deecnption,  and  where  little  or  no  aquatic 
f«|nBtation  is  produced.  Hi^h  lands,  even  if  dry 
a^  arid,  are  always  fayorable  to  this  animal. 


AOBICVLTVBAL  PBOGEESS  IH  OHIO. 

It  is  with  mofe  than  ordinary  pleasure,  that  we 
insert  the  letter  below.  First,  because  it  is  strong 
ovidenoe  that  the  great  want  of  the  farmer— a 
systematic  education,  or,  knowledge  systematized 
— IB  beginning  to  be  properly  appreciated,  and 
that  through  such  appreciation,  means  will  be 
derived  to  educate  him  as  thoroughly  for  his  pur- 
suit as  are  the  lawyer,  physician  or  clergyman, 
for  theirs.  Secondly,  l]«cau8e  it  will  show  our 
New  England  people  what  those  in  a  sister  State 
are  attempting,  and  they  may  thus  catch  the 
•pint  of  their  Western  neighbors.  And,  thirdly, 
beoauso  by  giving  publicity  to  their  plans  we  may, 
In  some  degree,  promote  the  noble  work  in  which 
they  have  engaged. 

'  The  great  Art  of  Agriculture  demands  more  of 
the  heads,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  *^  Young  Amer- 
ica. ' '  Too  many  young  men  forsake  it  for  in-door 
oeonpations,  vastly  more  appropriate  for  the  otiier 
sex.  An  advertisement  in  the  morning  paper, 
of  ft  large  city,  will  bring  Ryq  hundred  applications 
§n  a'  clerkship  in  a  counting-room,  in  a  single 
week,  while  scarcely  a  doien  wiU  answer  the  call 
fbr  a  good  gardener,  or  superintendent  of  a  farm, 
though  the  compensation  of  the  latter  shall,  be 
much  the  largest.  False  notions  of  gentility  have 
put  the  best  hat  and  boots  on  the  clerk, — and 
while  he  shines  in  his  ,broad^oth«  he  too  often 
starves  iu  his  garret ! 

We  do  not  ask  that  all  shall  be  farmers,  but 
only  that  those  who  do  enga^  in  the  prafession 
shall  work  understandingjiy — shall  not  labor 
through  life  at  etom  purposes,  by  applying  to 
tkefar  acres  what  they  already  oontaiA  in  eseesi, 
and  rob  them  unto  sterility  of  that-  which  they 
cannot  spare.    And  so  of  their  plants  and  ani. 


little  hope  hanre  we  o(  sabstantifla  progress  and 
improvement  among  ourselves,  enlnoaded  by  our 
own  ignorance  and  indifference — ^indiflforence  worse 
than  ignorance  itself— and  the  care  and  toil  of 
the  £aam.  Ignorance  begets  ignoranoe,  and  in- 
diiesence  its  like.  If  a  more  intimate  Imowiedge 
of  thenperations  of  natoro  in  the  spruigingi  grow  th 
and  perfection  of  plants  and  animals,  and  a  high- 
er appreciation  of  the  fitting  and  beautiful  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  Deity  about  Him»  will  not 
g^v«  oharacter  and  tone  to  the  professiflp,  and  im. 
bne  the  farmer  with  an  intense  love  of  the  caUiog, 
then,  indeed,  shall  we  despair.  Bat  we  fling  all 
fears  to  the  winds  on  that  seore.  Educate  the  la- 
borer so  that  he  shall  comprehend  his  work,  and 
the  point  is  gained,    fie  shaU  find  »sort  of  £m- 


cination,  even  in  boding  potatoes,  when  he  under- 
stands how  he  increases  the  means  of  fertilimtion 
in  so  doing ;  how  many  millions  of  mouths  he  opens 
about  his  feet  ready  to  catch  the  genial  nourisl^ 
ment  ever  ready  to  drop  fiitness  into  them  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  His  educated  mind 
shall  not  prompt  him  to  fling  the  old  bone  under 
the  wall  as  before,  but  he  will  hear  the  famishing 
plant  cry  for  some  element  essential  to  its  growth, 
and  to  appease  it,  he  will  bury  the  bone  within 
its  reach  in  the  mellow  earth,  and  dream  of  seeing 
its  numerous  roots  encircling  it  in  joyful  embrft- 
oes! 

The  farmer  delves  in  the  dark,  he  deals  in  myste- 
ries, he  guesses  at  results,  and  hopes  his  crops  will 
be  remunerative,  because  he  *  *  does  the  best  he  can .  '^ 
He  does  not,  as  does  the  merchant,  make  arith- 
metical calculations  of  loss  and  gain,  and  rely 
upon  them  as  approximating  the  actual  resnlss. 
But  why  should  he  not  know,  as  a  general  thing, 
what  the  gain  shall  be,  nearly,  upon  any  g^ven 
amoutit  of  seedjown,  or  animal  or  .plant  reared? 
Why  merely  for  wiCnt  of  aocutate  knowledge  of 
the  things  wherewitH*  he  labors.  He  has  little 
system,  and  has  studied  and  thought  but  IttiiB, 
not  beoause  he  had  no  desire,  but  because  the  o^ 
portunity  for  investigation  had  not  been  plaoed 
before  him.  If  we  thought  it  would  not  startle 
tiie  reader  we  should  say  that  there  ought  not  t4 
lA  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  ero{», 
evto  in  our  changeable  climate.  If  we  could  know 
what  kind'of  soil  is  best  adapted-  ta  the  growth  of 
wheai,  what  depths  its  roots  would  like  to  run, 
when  it  ought  to  be  sowed  and  when  harvested, 
does  any  one  doubt  that  we  should  get  a  good, 
crop  nine  times  out  of  ten  t  And  so  of  all  other 
grains  and  grasses,  and  every  other  department  of 
the  farm — the  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  poul- 
try, butter,  cheese  and  roots. 

Do  any  believe  that  this  knowledge,so  essential, 
cannot  be  obtained?  That  the  Creator  has  in- 
volved  the  primitive  employment  of  man — that 
upon  which  he  must  depend  for  subsistence,  and 
which  underlies  and  sustains  all  others — ^in 
a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  and  uncertainties  so 
complicated  as  to  defy  the  powers  of  that  mind 
which  He,  too,  gave !  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  so.  We 
only  lack  the  proper  instrumenltlities.  Let  these 
be  set  at  work,  and  light  will  soon  shine  upon  the 
darkness  that  surrounds  us.  But  we  will  not 
keep  the  reader  longer  from  the  letter. 

CoiUge  BiU,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 1854. 

To  THE  Editor  : — ^It  is  contemplated  to  hold  a 
Mass  Convention  at  this  plaoe,  the  site  of  Farmers* 
CoUeffo,  and  ai^aoent  to  Cincinnati,  on  13tii,  I4th 
and  ioth  of  Sept.  next.  Measures  have  been  tak* 
en  to  secure  attendance  from  all  the  **  West,*'  and 
we  are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that,  responsive  to 
our  invitations,  delegates  from  every  section  of 
the  Union  will  be  present. 

It  is  proposed  to  oontinae  the  eession  of  ibm 
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CoiiTeniion  for  three  dajp,  as  above  indioated,  in 
order  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  discuasion  of 
Tarious  matters  connected  with  the  sreat  topics 
then  to  be  considered,  and  on  the  third  day  to 
have  a  mass  attendance,  and  popular  addresses 
delivered  by  men  whose  abilities  are  known,  and 
whose  influence  and  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
the  furtherance  of  this  important  educational 
movement.  We  accordingly  address  you,  solicit- 
ing your  attendance  with  us  on  that  occasion. 
The  trustees  of  Farmers'  College,  being  now 
about  to  <x)nclnde  the  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  a  Model  Fiurm,  adjacent  to  th«  institation,  to 
be  employed  by  the  Agricultural  department,  as 
the  experimental  laboratory,  for  the  teaching  of 
A^icultural  science,  in  its  theory  and  practice, 
it  18  proposed  on  the  occasion  of  this  Convention 
to  deoicate  this  Farm^  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, to  the  uses  of  industrnd  education,  in  all  the 
diversified  departments  of  agrioQlture.  W  e  think 
the  occasion  will  be  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
echolar--]t  is  already  attracting  no  small  measure 
of  public  attention,  and  b  eliciting  univeral  pub- 
lic approval. 

Permit  us  then,  though  strangers  personally, 
yet  not  strangers  to  your  reputation,  to  urge  our 
lequest  inviting  your  attendance. 

Should  it  be  found  impracticable  for  you  to  fa^ 
▼or  us  with  your  presence,  permit  us  to  ask  at 
jour  hand,  such  written  exjjreesions  of  yonr  views 
in  reply  to  this,  as  your  leisure  may  admit,  and 
allow  us  the  public  use  thereof,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.  To  the  end  that  you  may  be  more 
thoroughly  apprised  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  our 
educational  enterprise,  and  informed  of  our  prc^ 
ent  condition  and  future  prospects,  we  hare  taken 
the  liberty  of  mailing  to  your  address,  a  circular, 
our  last  annual  catalogue,  and  the  Inaugural 
Address  of  Prof.  Aij^bn,  delivered  at  our  last 
Commencement. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  favorably  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  I  subscribe  myself,  in  behalf 
of  the  Board.  Most  respectfully,  &c. 

F.  G.  Cart. 


Having  thus  briefly,  and  very  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed our  oenvietioDf  of  the  vraat  of  meaiiB 
vh.ereby  the  famer  may  obtain  a  higfa«r  order  of 
education  than  Is  now  common  among  ns,  we  will 
suggest  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  are  still 
clothed  in  almost  impenetrable  darkness. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here,  hovrever,  for  ns 
.to  refer,  minntely,  to  the  long  agitated  questions 
about  the  time  and  depth  of  plovnng— the  beet 
forms  of  plows — the  time  of  sowing  and  harvesting 
grain,  grasses,  flax,  and  other  crope— the  best 
modes  of  increasing  and  applying  manures— the 
true  process  of  rsinog  the  krgest  amount  at  the 
least  cost,  of  onr  greatstaple,  Indian  Com  j-^^nor 
to  the  numerous  questions  springing  from  the  em- 
ployment of  concentrated  fertilizers  which  still  re- 
main untried  by  the  mass  of  our  people » or  ques- 
tiond  relating  to  the  yarioua  breede  of  neat  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  These  are  so 
prominently  before  the  public  mind,  and  are  so 
essential  to  the  commonest  success,  that  they  will 
not  be  overlooked  by  any  system  of  investigation 
at  all  worthy  of  the  name. 


In  passnig  to  another  daas  of  subjeetsi  we  find 
that  little  or  no  knowledge  isjpossessed  upon  thenu 
How  few  of  those  who  have  reared  a  hoiae  or  eow» 
know  anything  of  the  physiology  of  eithbr  animA:!  \ 
In  cases  of  sickness  or  accident,  or  in  supplying 
their  daily  amount  of  food,  that  science  affords 
them  no  more  instruction  than  though  it  did  not 
exist,  so  far  as  their  own  investigations  have  gone. 
To  them,  also,  the  various  soils  are  all  commooi 
dirt, — even  theb  names,  and  the  names  of  the 
rocks  which  compose  them,  are  among  the  hidden 
things  which  are  altogether  past  their  finding  out. 
Meadows,  and  springy,  hills,  are  wrought  upon  by 
one  generation  after  another,  in  order  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  cold  water  and  bring  them  to  fertility, 
but  without  advancing  one  step  towards  the  object 
desired,  and  what  is  worse,  ever  perpetuating  the 
bad  example  upon  which  they  practice.  The  art 
of  draining  to  them,  is  as  a  ''lost  art,"  or  as  use- 
ful as  a  problem  in  the  Timbuctoo  tongue. 

The  same  looseness  and  error  which  prevail  in 
regard  to  sowing  seeds,  if  practiced  by  the  mer- 
chant in  his  a&irs,  would  soon  bring  him  to  bank* 
ruptcy  and  ruin.  Beside  the  uncertainty  as  to 
time  and  place  of  sowbg,  we  do  not  give  that  pre- 
cise  quantity  of  seed  and  the  position  beet  ealco- 
lated  to  produce  the  largest  return.  7hu8  enoiw 
mous  quantities  of  seed,  altogether,  we  believe, . 
beyond  the  common  supposition,  are  annually 
wasted  in  overseeding.  On  this  point  a  real  prao> 
tical  cultivator  in  England,  Mr.  Closb,  givee  bis 
experience  in  the  papers  of  the  Bath  Society.  He 
asserts  that  he  saved  full  one  thowand  dollars  each 
year  in  seed,  by  drilling  his  grain  upon  500  acres 
of  land  and  then  horse-hoeing  it,  instead  of  sowing 
it  broadcast,  as  is  our  practice.  After  close  and 
long  observation  of  both  modes  of  sowing,  and 
great  practical  experience  himself,  it  is  his  opinion 
that  8,000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  3,000,000  bushr 
els  of  barley,  1,000,000  bushels  of  rye,  4,000,000 
bushels  of  oate  and  1,000,000  of  peas  and  beana 
are  annually  thrown  away  in  England,  in  super- 
fluous seed.  Then  it  is  assertained  that  seed 
drilled  in  and  cultivated,  produces  about  a  ^th 
more  than  when  sown  broadcast.  This  is  a  ko  aloes, 
and  is  a  &r  greater  oae  than  that  sustuned  in  the 
seed  itself. 

There  is,  also,  a  best  way  of  planting,  rearing 
and  shaping  fruit  trees,  and  of  collecting  and 
packing  the  firuit:^yet  the  practice  is  almost  ae 
diveieified  as  the  oultivators  themselves.  The  eon* 
sequences  of  this  is,  constant  change  and  unceiw 
tainty  on  the  whole  matter,  and  of  coujse,  great 
loss.  But  the  cases  already  presented  are  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose. 

On  all  these  the  profesnon  needs  the  results  of 
the  most  thorough  and  enlightened  experiments 
vnth  steady  and  patient  investigation.  On  the 
sovring  of  seeds,  for  instance,  it  requires  a  field 
of  several  acres,  where  tiie  vanous  grains  shall  be 
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town  nde  by  mde,  broadcaet  and  in  drills,  with 
T&rious  quantities  of  seed  in  each,  and  deposited 
at  ?arioas  depths,  and  then  aocarate  returns  ren- 
dered of  the  oost  of  labor  and  seed,  and  the  pro- 
duet  of  eaeh  experiment.  In  this  way  such  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  as  will  settle  the  ques- 
tions presented,  command  the  attention  and  re- 
spect of  the  cultiTator,  and  greatly  increaM  the 
product  of  a  given  amount  of  investment  and  la- 
bor. Some  of  the  questions  which  occur  to  us  at 
present  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Oan  the  chemist  so  analyze  soils  as  to  tell 
the  farmer,  with  certainty,  what  particular  ele- 
ment, if  any,  is  lacking  in  a  particular  soil,  to 
perfect  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  any  other  crop  he  may 
derire  to  plant ! 

2.  Oan  this  be  done  at  such  a  cost  as  to  enable 
the  common  farmer  to  avail  himself  of  its  bene- 
fits! 

3.  If  the  two  preceding  questions  are  answered 
affirmatively^  can  the  chemist  state,  with  confi- 
dence, what  quantity  of  lime,  or  potash,  or  am- 
monia, or  phosphate,  or  any  thing  else,  each  acre 
should  require  for  any  given  crop! 

4.  What  are  the  benefits  of  draining  and  irriga- 
tion to  lands,  and  what  are  the  true  modes  of  op- 
eration t^realize  them ! 

These  are  questions  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  agriculturist — ^indeed,  they  are  so  to  the 
world — and  are  suffident  to  show  our  views 
of  the  many  points  which  ought  to  be  set- 
tled and  established  by  some  cdmpetent  and  high 
authority.  We  are  aware  that  these  questions  are 
answered  in  the  books — ^but  the  books  dotCt  agree. 
They  have  been  written,  some  of  them,  by  em- 
pyrios ;  some  are  the  garbled  extracts  of  mere  col- 
lators, and  some  by  those  who  wish  the  profession 
well,  but  whose  zeal  ever  outstrips  their  knowl- 
edge, and  makes  them  unsafe  guides. 

There  are,  also,  an  hundred  questions  of  lesser 
magnitude,  that  demand  a  solution  from  high, 
competent  authority — such  as, 

1.  In  recluming  swamp  lands,  has  it  been  as- 
oertained  at  what  depth  from  the  surfiice  the 
water  should  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  produce  the 
most,  and  the  best  quality,  of  English  grass  t 

2.  What  is  dry  swamp  mud  worth,  per  cord, 
for  agricultural  purposes! 

8.  Where  farms  are  drained,  is  the  old  system 
of  transverse  ditching  the  lowest  parts  of  the  land 
•till  adhered  to,  or  are  the  true  principles  of  drain- 
ing applied ! 

4.  Where  large  quantities  of  stones  have  been 
taken  from  a  field,  including  those  so  large  as  to 
require  blasting,  does  the  land  remain  equally  as 
fetile  as  it  was  before  they  were  removed  ! 

6.  What  is  the  most  expeditious  way  of  getting 
rid  of  large  stones,  when  they  are  not  wanted  for 
building  or  other  purposes! 

Then  there  ace  nnmeroos  qaeBtioDS  relating  to 


the  feeding  of  stock,  and  to  the  stock  itself— in 
reUtion  to  the  grass  and  root  crops,  to  the  varioae 
fruits,  implements,  ^.,  all  of  which  seem  to  be 
involved  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

We  cannot  be  present  on  the  interesting  occa- 
sion mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  have  been  able 
to  throw  out  these  crude  remarks  in  the  midst  of 
rickness  and  suffering.  We  shall  send,  however, 
with  this,  the  well-eonsideEed  plan  of  a  Modei 
/'^arm,f  umished  by  our  Associate,  Mr.  FRXBrcH,and 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  monthly 
Farmer. 

We  have  no  confidence,  however,  in  the  succees 
of  this  cause  in  any  institution  where  it  is  intro- 
duced to  catch  the  popular  fiivor  and  made  to  take 
a  secondary  place.  As  it  underlies  and  sustains 
all  the  other  occupations  of  man-all  arts,  sdeoces 
and  trades,  so  does  it  all  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Let  the  national  agriculture  languish,  and 
all  these  will  suffer  with  it.  But  let  it  be  gener- 
ously sustained— let  those  engaged  in  prosecuting 
it  be  enlightened  in  the  manifold  operations  which 
it  requires,  and  the  whole  body  politic  will  fed 
its  pulse  and  power. 

BTnrO  8BLIH)M  A  VERT  PAnrFVL 
PB0CB8S. 

Accordinff  to  my  observation,  the  mere  act  of 
dyine  is  selaom  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  very 
painful  process.  It  is  true  that  some  persons  die 
m  a  state  (^bodily  torture,  as  in  cases  of  tetanus ; 
that  the  drunkard,  dying  of  delerium  tremens,  is 
haunted  by  terrific  visions ;  and  that  the  victim  of 
that  most  terrible  of  all  diseases,  hydrophobia,  in 
addition  to  those  peculiar  bodily  suflenngs  from 
which  the  disease  nas  derived  its  name,  may  be  in 
a  state  of  tenor  from  the  supposed  presence  of 

Shtful  objects,  which  are  presented  to  him  as 
ities,  even  to  the  last.  But  these  and  some 
other  instances  which  I  mieht  adduce,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  ffeneral  rule,  which  is,  that  both  men- 
tal and  bodihr  suffering  terminate  long  before  the 
scene  is  finally  dosed.  Then,  as  to  the  actual 
fear  of  death,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Author  of 
our  existence,  for  the  most  part,  jpves  it  to  us 
when  it  is  intended  that  we  should  hve,  and  takes 
it  away  from  us  when  it  is  intended  that  we 
should  die.  Those  who  have  been  long^  tormented 
by  bodily  pain  are  sjenerally  less  anxious  to  die, 
as  they  ever  were  to  five.  So  it  often  is  with  those 
whose  hfe  has  been  protracted  to  an  extreme  old 
ftR^i  bevond  the  usual  period  of  mortality,  even 
when  tney  labor  under  no  actual  disease.  It  is 
not  very  common  for  any  one  to  die  merely  of  old 
age.  But  I  have  known  this  to  happen ;  and  a 
happy  oondusion  it  has  seemed  to  be  of  worldly 
cares  and  joj^.  It  was  like  falling  to  sleep,  never 
to  wake  again  in  this  state  of  existence.  »>me  die 
retaining  aU  their  faculties,  and  quite  avrare  that 
their  dissolution  is  at  hand.  Othera  oftr  no  si^ 
of  recognition  of  external  ob^ts,  so  that  it  is  im- 
poerible  for  us  to  fi^rm  any  positive  opinion  wheth- 
er they  do  or  do  not  retain  their  sensibility  ;  and 
others  again,  as  I  have  already  stated,  who  appear 
to  be  insensible  and  unconscious,  when  caretnlly 
watehed,  are  found  not  to  be  so  in  reality,  but 
they  die  contentedly .—PsycAoAi^toi/  L^puria. 
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Fmr  the  Ntw  England  Farmtr, 

CHAMPLAIH   BBOUGHT, 
CROPS,  Ac 

I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  the  oldesi  inhabi- 
tahtf  BO  cannot  say  what  has  oeen,  but  for  27 
years,  daring  which  time  I  have  been  a  resident 
of  this  valley,  I  have  never  knovm  snch  a  drought 
as  at  present.  We  are  literally  <frie<f  up.  Streams, 
large  and  small,  are  very  low  ;  some,  on  which 
are  mills,  have  no  water  except  in  holes.  Since 
Jane  10th,  only  2.81  inches  of  rain — 1.21  in  June, 
1.60  in  Jalv,  and  the  hut  only  .02  July  29th.— 
June  was  3|^  colder  than  last  year,  July  5^^ 
warmer. 

May  and  June  were  &Torable  for  grass,  of 
which  there  has  been  a  great  crop,  and  well  se- 
cured; oats,  wheat  and  rye,  a  full  average; 
com  and  potatoes,  many  pieces  a  total  failure ; 
buckwheat,  carrots,  Jbc.,  do.  In  some  towns 
there  have  been  showers,  so  there  maybe  half 
orops.  fVuit— ^ples  not  one-fourth  an  average, 
and  very  small ;  pears  few ;  plums,  the  most  har- 
der plenty,  others  very  few  ;  grapes,  early  ones 
mildewea,  IsabeUa  and  other  late  ones  promise 
well.  o. 

BurlingUm,  F/.,  Aug.  19. 


or 


winter  with  the  boaghaof 
hay  or  straw. 

(b.)  B.  F.  CuTTSE,  £Bq.,of  Pelham,  N.  H., 
will  instruct  you  how  to  make  wine  from  the  na> 
tive  grape. 

(c.)  Vermin  on  fowls  may  be  destroyed  by 
slightly  greasing  or  oiling,  the  top  of  the  head  of 
each  fowl,  and  applying  it  under  the  wings.  Feed 
to  them  an  occasional  mash  of  boiled  onions  and 
Indian  meal ;  rub  the  roosts  with  raw  onions.  A 
correspondent  in  last  year's  volume  of  the  month- 
ly Farmer^  says  that  a  feather  dipt  into  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  the  parts  most  infested  touched 
with  it,  will  destroy  the  intruders.  The  oil,  how- 
ever, will  be  effectual,  if  persisted  in,  as  the  spir- 
acles or  breathing  pores  of  the  body  become 
clogged  and  they  caonot  breathe. 


F«r  tk§  New  Efngtamd  Warmtr, 

OSAPE  WHE— HEH  IICE,  fte. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Last  spring  I  took  half  of  a  flour 
barrel  and  filled  it  with  dirt— took  down  a  branch 
of  a  grape  vine  that  grows  in  my  field,  and  buried 
it  therem,  according  to  the  directions  laid  dovni 
in  Coui's  Fruit  Book.  And  now,  after  outtbff 
it  from  the  parent  vine,  what  shall  I  do  with  it? 
Shall  I  plant  it  this  fall,  or  not  until  spring,  if 
not  until  spring,  what  shall  I  do  with  it  this  fall 
and  winter?  (a.) 

I  saw  in  the  N,  E.  Former ^  (to  which  I  am  a 
subscriber)  of  July  29,  a  recipe  for  making  €ur^ 
rant  wine,  but  I  have  looked  in  vain  as  yet,  for  a 
recipe  to  make  grape  wine.  Cannot  you  inform 
me  now  to  make  good  vrine  from  our  common  na- 
tive grape?  (b,) 

I  hiave  noticed  in  the  Farmer  that  different  cor- 
respondents have  told  their  methods  for  destroy- 
ing the  curoulio,  striped  bun,  lice  on  cattle,  ^., 
&c.,  but  no  one  has  ever  told  how  to  destroy  lice 
on  fowls.  In  a  part  of  the  bay  in  my  bam  1  keep 
com  husks  in  the  vnnter,  and  in  the  summer  X 
keep  my  sleigh  and  meal  barrels,  Ac.  My  hens 
make  nests  in  my  sleigh  and  about  in  the  bay  and 
lay  and  set  and  hatch  chickens  there.  The  other 
day  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  mv  sleigh,  plow, 
Ac.,  were  covered  with  myriads  of  lice.  I  looked 
in  the  henroost,  which  joins  the  bay,  and  found 
they  were  there,  too.  Now  if  you  can  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer ^  of  anv  meth- 
od that  will  destroy  such  vermin,  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged.  I  am  about  building  a  heneiy ,  and 
how  shall  I  manage  to  keep  it  dear  from  being 
infested  with  vermin?  (c.) 

Respectfully  yours,  Ionoraicus. 

Wrenthamy  August,  1854. 

Rkkareb. — (a.)  Transplant  your  grape,  after 
the  frost  has  killed  the  leaves,  into  the  spot  where 
yon  wish  it  to  remain,  see  that  no  standing  water 
can  remain  about  SI,  and  protect  it  slightly  through 


EECIPE  FOR  ItAKDIO  OBAPE  WHTS. 

Eds.  Rural  : — ^For  the  gratification  of  your  cor- 
respondent, ''H.  B.,"  of  Toledo,  and  perhaps 
other  readers  of  your  excellent  paper,  1  submit 
for  insertion  the  foUovring  mode  of  making  Grape 
Wine.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  from  the  days  of 
Noah  dovm  to  the  present  time,  good  wine,  eith- 
er from  the  Juice  of  grapes  or  any  other  fruit,  has 
been  obtained  onlv  through  the  simple  process  of 
fermentation.  My  practice  in  making  vrine  for 
thepast  twenty  years,  has  been  as  fouows :   . 

When  the  grapes  are  fuUy  ripe,  and  have  been 
removed  from  the  vineyard  to  the  place  assigned 
for  making  the  vrine,  they  should  be  assorted,  and 
all  the  green  and  decayed  ones  removed.  Then 
put  them  into  a  barrel,  about  a  bushel  at  a  time, 
stems  and  grapes,  and  pound  them  thoroughly  till 
all  the  grapes  are  mashed.  Continue  the  process 
till  all  are  finished  that  you  wish  to  make  up  at 
that  time.  The  next  process  is  to  press  out  the 
juice  or  must.  Then  to  every  gallon  add  two 
pounds  of  suoar,  and  stir  it  thoroughly  till  all  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  It  is  then  put  mto  barrels  for 
the  purpose  of  fermentation,  there  to  remain,  with 
frequent  filling  up  to  supply  the  waste,  till  the 
pomace  is  all  ferment^  off.  A  supply  of  the 
must  should  be  on  hand  for  that  purj^ose.  The 
barrels  should  not  be  bunged  up  unol  the  fer- 
menting process  is  about  completed.  This  may 
be  eaai^  ascertained  by  placing  your  ear  to  the 
bung.  If  in  April  or  May  the  wine  should  be 
found  clear,  it  may  be  racked  off,  but  if  unsettled 
it  should  be  left  till  fall.  If  the  wine  is  found  to 
be  just  what  vou  want  it  at  the  time  of  racking, 
bottle  as  much  as  you  choose ;  but  if  not,  let  it  re- 
main on  the  lees,  and  the  article  will  increase  in 
character  and  strength. 

I  would  remark  that  all  grapes  raised  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  do  not  contain  enough 
sujg^  or  saccharine  matter  to  make  good  wine 
without  the  addition  of  sugar.  h.  r.  x». 

— Rural  Neuh  Yorker. 


SatinoSwrr  Potato  VofRS  roR  SRRn. — ^A.  P. 
Strobel  sends  to  the  Georgia  Teiegr^  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'*Sweet  potato  vines  may  be  saved  during  the  whi- 
ter, and  used  the  following  spring  in  propagating 
a  new  crop.    I  have  tried  the  experiment  doxing 
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iliiB  y«ar,  to  my  entire  flatiafaetioii.  In  the  fiUl 
(anj  time  before  frost)  tbe  vine  may  be  out  in  any 
oonvenient  length,  and  plaoed  in  layers,  on  the 
Burfaoe  of  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches,  cover  the  vines  whilst  damp,with 
partially  rotted  straw^  (either  nine  or  wheat  will 
answer)  to  the  depth  of  six  inoliQis,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  light  B<nl  about  four  inches  deep. 
hi  this  way  the  vines  will  keep  during  the  winter, 
and  in  xhe  spriDS  they  will  put  out  sprouts  as 
abundantly  as  the  potato  itself  when  bedded. 
The  draws  or  sprouts  can  be  planted  first,  and 
the  vine  itself  can  be  subsequently  out  and  used 
as  we  generally  plant  slips.  This  experiment  is 
worthy  the  consideration  of  fiEtrmers,  as  it  will 
save  a  great  many  seed  potatoes,  (particularly  on 
large  plantations)  whicn  can  be  used  for  feed- 
ing. Let  everv  farmer,  however,  make  the  ex- 
periment for  himself,  and  be  governed  by  the 
weult."         

SISOIILAB  CASE  OF  DTSTIHCT  IV  A 
H0B8E. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  a 
more  renutrkable  exhibition  of  equine  intelligence 
than  the  one  which  follows  : — 

Mr.  A.  had  for  a  considerable  time  a  span  of 
sprightly  little  horses,  that  he  had  never  separa- 
ted. In  the  stable,  in  the  field,  and  the  harness, 
they  have  always  been  together.  This  has  caused 
a  stronff  attachment  to  grow  up  between  them. 
A  few  days  ago  he  went  with  them  out  to  Lake 
Minnetooka,  on  a  fishing  excursion.  Taking  them 
out  of  the  carriage,  he  led  them  to  the  lake  and 
tied  them  several  rods  apart  on  a  strip  of  gnuss 
that  grew  upon  the  shore,  and  left  them  to  feed. 
Returning  to  the  shantee,  he  threw  himself  upon 
the  floor,  to  wait  the  return  of  the  party  who  had 
repaired  to  the  lake  to  fish. 

Not  much  time  had  elapsed  before  the  sound  of 
approaching  horses'  feet  attracted  his  attention, 
ana  a  moment  after,  one  of  his  horses  appeared 
at  the  door.  The  animal  put  his  head  m,  and 
giving  one  neigh,  returned  at  a  alow  gallop,  vet 
under  evident  excitement,  to  the  spot  where,  out 
a  few  moments  before,  he  and  his  companion  had 
been  seemingly  safely  fastened.  Surprised  to  find 
his  horse  loose,  and  struck  with  his  singular  con- 
duct, Mr.  A.  immediately  followed,  and  found 
the  other  lying  in  the  water,  entangled  in  the 
rope,  and  struegling  to  keep  his  head  from  being 
BUDmergod.  While  Mr.  A.  proceeded  to  disen- 
gage the  unfortunate  horse,  his  noble  benefactor 
stood  by,  manifesting  the  utmost  solicitude  and 

ripathy,  and  when  his  mate  was  extricated  from 
situation,  and  again  upon  his  feet  upon  terra 
firma,  the  generous  creature  exhibited  the  most 
unquestionable  signs  of  satbfaetion  and  joy.  That 
.  thia  intelligent  animal  should  have  noticed  tbe 
unfortunate  situation  of  his  mate — that  he  should 
know  where  to  apply  for  rescue,  and  in  his  ef- 
forts should  sunaer  a  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
rope,  and  finally  that  he  should  exhibit  so  high 
an  appreciation  of  the  event,  are  curious  circum- 
stances to  us,  and  commend  themselves  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  those  who  would  limit 
the  power  of  reasoning  to  the  *< genus  homo."-— 
Si,  Anthony^s  Express, 

House  Amts. — ^The  beet  way  to  set  rid  of  ants 
ie  to  set  a  quantity  of  cracked  waSiuts  or  shell- 


barks  on  plates,  and  put  them  in  the  closet  and 
nlace  where  the  ants  congregate.  They  are  very 
fond  of  these, and  will  collect  on  them  in  myiiada. 
When  they  have  collected  on  them,  make  a  gener> 
al  autchda-fey  by  tnmihg  nuts  and  ants  together 
into  the  fire,  and  then  replenish  the  plates  with 
fresh  nuts.  After  the^  have  become  so  thinned 
off  as  to  cease  collecting  on  the  plates,  powder 
some  gum  camphor,  and  put  it  in  the  holes  and 
crevices,  whereupon  the  remainder  of  them  will 
speedily  vamose.  It  may  help  the  process  of  get- 
ting them  to  assemble  on  the  shell-barks  to  re- 
move all  edibles  out  of  their  way  for  the  time. 


TntELT  PAEAOBAPES. 

The  following  beautiful  passage,  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  in  the  "Home  Book  of  the  Picture 
esqiie,"  might  almost  make  a  day  cheerful : 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  in  favor  of  those  vi- 
cissitudes of  our  climate  which  are  too  often  made 
the  subject  of  exclusive  repining.  If  thev  annoy 
us  oooaaionally  by  changes  from  hot  to  oold,  from 
wet  to  dry,  they  five  us  one  of  the  beautiful  cli- 
mates in  the  world.  They  give  us  the  brilliant 
sunshine  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  the  fresh  vezw 
dure  of  the  north .  They  float  our  summer  sky  with 
clouds  of  gorgeous  tints  or  fleecy  whiteness,  and 
send  down  oo^ng  showers  to  refresh  the  panting 
earth  and  keep  it  green.  Our  seasons  are  all  po- 
etical; the  phenomena  of  our  heavens  are  fulTof 
sublimity  and  beauty. 

Winter  with  us  has  none  of  its  proverbial  gloom. 
It  may  have  its  howling  winds,  and  whirling  snow 
storms ;  but  it  has  also  its  long  intervals  of  cloud- 
less sunshine,  when  the  snow-clad  earth  rives  re- 
deubled  brightness  to  the  day ;  when  at  night  the 
stars  beam  with  intensest  lustre,  or  the  moon  floods 
the  whole  landscape  with  her  most  limpid  radi- 
ance ;  and  then  the  joyous  outbreak  of  spring, 
bursting  at  onoe  into  leaf  and  blossom,  redundant 
with  vegetation,  and  vociferous  with  life! — and 
the  splendors  of  our  summer— its  morning  vo- 
luptuousness and  evening  glory — its  airy  palaces 
ofthe  sun-gilt  clouds  piled  up  in  a  deep  aaure  sl^  ; 
and  its  gusts  of  tempest  of  almost  tropical  gran- 
deur, when  the  forked  lightning  and  the  bellowing 
thunder  ToUey  from  the  battlements  of  heaven, 
and  shake  the  sultry  atmosphere— and  the  sublime 
melaneholy  of  our  autumn,  magnificent  in  its  de» 
cay,  withering  down  the  pomp  and  pride  of  » 
woodland  country,  yet  reflecting  back  from  its 
vellow  forests  the  golden  serenity  of  the  sky,  sure-* 
It  we  may  sav  in  our  climate  *^the  heavens  deckle 
tne  elory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  fortb 
his  handiwork ;  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech ;  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge." 

Who  can  Stako  the  Heat? — ^The  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Democracy,  an  experienced  iron  worker, 
gives  the  capacity  of  different  classes  of  people  to 
endure  heat.  Ue  has  noticed  that  nearly  au  the 
deaths  from  excessive  heat  of  this  summer  have 
been  among  emigrants.  They  cannot  stand  onr 
hot  drv  summers.  He  savs  that  in  blast  fumaeef 
and  rolling  mills  the  Irish  will  endure  more  hard 
and  hot  work  than  the  Americans  of  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  or  Indiana.  Yet  it  is  of  n»e 
occurrence  thataa  American  dies  of  sun^stroke. 
TheEiJ^c^ish  and  tbe  Welsh  endove  hot  work  about 
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fire  better  than  any  other  people.  Sweating  does 
not  seem  to  ezhaugt  them  as  it  does  a  jankee. — 
Thej  will  do  hard  work  in  a  blaat  furnace  in  the 
moat  sweltering  weather  of  our  summem,  better 
than  even  the  nM^es.  This  is  the  ezperiehce  of 
iron  masters  in  Virginia. 

.  .  .ii  11  ■ 

Sleep. — There  is  no  better  description  given  of 
the  approach  of  sleep,  than  that  which  we  find  in 
one  of  Ijeigh  Hunt's  papers  in  the  Indicator : 

*<It  is  a  delicious  movemeut  certainly,  that  of 
beinff  well  nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling  that  you 
thaU  drop  gently  to  sleep.  The  good  is  to  oome^ 
not  nast ;  the  limbs  have  been  just  tired  enough  to 
sen^r  the  remaining  in  one  posture  delightful ; 
the  labor  of  the  day  is  done.  A  gentle  fauore  of 
the  perceptions  comes  creejung  oyer ;  the  spirit 
of  consciousness  disengages  itseif  more,  and  with 
slow  and  hushing  degrees,  like  a  mother  detach- 
ing her  hand  from  that  of  her  sleeping  child ;  the 
mind  seems  to  have  a  balmy  lid  dosed  over  it  like 
the  eye ;  'tis  closing  more — 'tis  cloced.  The 
mysterious  spirit  has  gone  to  take  its  airy 
rounds.*' 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


87  A  limited  npmber  of  adTertlflcments  of  an  appro|n1ate 
cbaracterwiUbQinaertedinthemoathly  Vannerst  the  follow- 
ing 

BATS8. 

Vbr  one  sqaare  15  lines,  one  inaertfon • $1,00 

.  Jf or  each  subsequent  insertion 60 

07  The  above  rates  will  be  charged  for  all  adTcrtlMsiento, 
whether  longer  or  shorter. 


THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER 

SAeLE   DOUBLE   PLOWS. 


rnHB  superior  merlto  of  these  Plows  ooosistiii 
±  1.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  forward  moold-boafd  to  the 
besra,  by  which  great  strength  and  durability  are  secured,  asalso 
the  Tarioos  desirable  changes  hi  debt  of  work  and  relatlTS  depth 
oCeaeh  plow,  the  same  being  regulated  to  anj  shade  of  nloatj, 
with  perfect  faeUity: 

8.  The  entire  ami  handsome  overturning  of  the  sod  fturrow,  by 
the  forward  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width  of  tox- 
row  taken  by  the  plow,  placing  it  beneath,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
teeth  of  the  harrow,  cultivator,  or  other  fanplcmeai,  so  that  it  is 
to  no  ease  dragged  to  the  surfooe  in  the  after  cultivation  of  the 
crop : 

3.  The  thorough  and  finished  work  done  by  the  rear  mould- 
board,  in  taking  up  its  farrow  of  under  soil  and  sifting  or  scat- 
tering it  over  the  inverted  sod,  so  as  to  entijrely  flD  to  thesurCsoe, 
and  at  the  same  timi*  break  open  any  undue  oohedon  of  the  soil, 
Isarlng  the  plowed  land  in  a  perfectiy  pnlTsrted  oondltlon,  re- 
foliing  little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  sssflMe-worUng  to- 
sfemnent,— and  indeud,  in  all  tolerably  free  loams,  rendarlng  the 
«se  of  these  instmincnts,  as  pulrerlierL  quite  unnecessary : 

4.  The  remarkably  light  draught  of  the  plow,  in  piopoitkn  to 
the  smount  of  work  and  the  thoroughness  of  pnlverintloa  ae> 


8emal  sixes  of  the  BO0ION  AND  WOBOSacaR  MAai<X 
SOUBLB  PLOW,  are  made  by  the  subscribers,  Aram  patterns  of 
their  own  original  invention.  They  invite  their  frleods  and  ens- 
tomers  to  exsmine  these  Plows,  as  to  quality  aai  dorahllity  of 
Baterlal,  thonnighuess  and  finish  of  oaoftonsttoo,  and  to  test 
tiMir  working  proptrties. 

Manuftctory  at  Wurcester,  and  Warehaosa,  iiolnay  HaU,  o¥ 
lbs  Market,  Boston.  ^^ 

BUGOLE8,.NOU]I8B,  MABON  k  00. 


U.  8.  and  Foreign  Patent  Ageney, 

No.  39  Statb  Strxit,  Boston. 
SAMUEL  COOPES, 

LAXB  Chief  Sxaminer  in  the  U.  8.  Patent  Offioe,  pncnres  V^ 
tents  in  this  and  loceign  Coontries. 

BXFIBBNCES. 
The  undersigned.  Principal  and  Assistant  Examiners  in  thf 
United  States  Patent  Office,  have  for  several  years  been  well  ao> 
quainted  with  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  lately  a  Principal  WramiiMt 
in  this  Office,  and  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  he  is  a  gentlemaa 
of  the  highest  moral  diaraeter,  of  unquestioned  knowledge  in  Hia 
business  and  practice  of  the  Office,  and  that  his  scieotlflc  attain- 
ments are  such  as  eminently  fit  him  for  the  business  to  which  ht 
is  about  to  engage. 

Hbvbt  B.  KsrwxOK,  i 

L.  P.  Gals, 

J.  H.  Labb, 

T.  B.  PsAx^ 

XHoa.  H.  Svn 

7.  SODTBGATB  SlUTH, 

Wn.  Chacbot  Labouob, 


Dg-  aoquainAanee  and  J 
Mr.  Oooper,  I  fUly  and  heartUy  ooneur  to  the  teifotog  i 
mendatkm  nude  by  aiy  lato  colleagues. 

Wm.  p.  N.  FmaBUiD, 
Bee.  81.  tf  Late  Principal  Bzaininer  ef  Pateols. 


J.  H.  HlHHOm 

ARCHITECT. 

THE  subscriber  offlers  his  services  to  those  about  erecting  new. 
or  sltering  old,  buildings.  He  will  tarnish  drawings  ana 
working  plans,  spedAcations.  and  every  thing  to  relation  to  a 
dear  understanding  of  what  is  wanted.  He  thinks  he  is  able  to 
present  some  new  views  in  the  construction  of  Bams,  or  to  slter- 
ing old  ones,  whereby  more  convenlendes  may  be  obtained  and 
at  less  expense.  His  charges  will  be  so  moderate  as  to  enable 
every  Csrmer  to  avail  himself  of  his  services. 

Address  J.  H.  HAMMOND,  Grafton,  Mass. 

May  27, 1864. 


Snuer-Pliosphate  of  Ume. 

THIS  celebrated  VertOiser,  where  it  has  been  lUriy  tested  tho 
last  year,  has  been  found  equal,  and  in  many  oases  superior 
to  the  best  Peruvian  Guano  fa]  its  immediate  effoet,  and  nmeh 
more  permanently  beneftdal  to  the  land.  It  Is  adapted  to  any 
soil  in  whieh  there  is  a  deftcisnoy  of  PkotphtUe,  which  is  often 
the  case.  All  crops  are  benefited  by  its  application.  It  is  com* 
posed  of  ground  bone,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add,  to  which  la 
added  a  due  proportion  of  Peruvian  Guano,  Sulphate  of  Am 
mdnia,  k: 

For  sale,  with  ftall  directions  fbr  use,  to  bags  of  180  pounds 
eadi.  No  obane  fbr  package^  All  bags  wiU  be  branded  *(0.B. 
DeBurg,  No.  1  Super-PbosplMite  of  Lime.** 

^^  GEO.  DATENPOBT, 

Agent  for  the  mannfistiiwr,  8  Oommereial,  oomsr  of  fihsfham 
Street,  Boston. 

Feb.  18, 1864.  tT 


Improf ed  Chnreh  Yanes, 

ALL  COPPER, 

MANUrAOTUBED  BT 

MESSRS.  J.  &  C.  HOWARD, 

WEST  BRIDOEWATSR,  MASS., 

MAT  be  purchased  at  the  Quincy  Hall  Agricultural  Wareboosr 
South  Market  Bteaet,  Boston. 
July  1, 1864.  tf 


SlUrolkPfgs. 


The  subsoriber  has  the  pure  Sullblk  Pigs 
for  sale  fhnn  8  to  4  months  old,  also  a  kt 
of  half  blood. 

ABNSREATISN, 

Jan.  14, 1884.  tf. 


Groond  Plaster, 


mil  SAJUB,  at  WMto*S  Mills,  HATBRHILL,  Mass.  Apply  to 
r  JAMBS  D.  WHITB. 

Bvery  ffanner  who  desires  to  renovate  poor  psstnres,  improva 
his  mowing.  Increase  snd  Improve  his  crops  of  corn  and  poC^ 
boes,sho«ld  give  this  article  a  ftOl  trial;  it  Is  a  great  addttkm  to 


any  compost  heap. 
Fine    • 


clover  usually  foUovs  the  sowtog  of  plaster. 
Jan.  28, 1864.  tf . 
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O-Pottmasters  and  others,  who  will  farwaid  foor  new  suIh 
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BATNOZJDB  Ar  NOUS8S, 
QuniOT  Hall,  Sovra  MAaKR  Smavr,  Bostob. 
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The  Robin.  •« • •• 

Hlekok*s  Patent  Improved  Cider  Mill. 
The  Summer  Rose  Apple 


B 


Fertilizers. 

BT  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime.— ^DeBoig *s  No.  1.* 
PMdrette,  of  the  best  quality, 
Ground  Plaster, 


umuiKk  riMicr,  suitable  for  agrleuttaMi  purposes. 
Ground  Bone,  Bone  Dust  and  Burnt  Bone. 
Also.  Grass  Seeds  ef  reliable  qwallty  at  the  lowest  market  priae. 
^^  GEO.  DAVENPORT, 

6  Commercial,  oomer  of  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 
f».  18, 1854. tf» 


AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE  MD  SEED  STOKE, 

QUINCT  BALL,  OVER  THE  MARKET,  BOSTON. 
mHE  Proprietors  having  recently  enlarged  their  Warehovsc^ 
1  and  faicreased  their  works  at  Worcester,  would  respectfully 
invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  in  AGRICULTURAL 
k  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  GARDEN  and  flELD 
SEEDS,  Jic,  to  their  stock,  comprising  the  largest  and  best  aa- 
sortment  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  which  are  olteed  ek 

^Ql  PLOUGHS-w«  have  the  psatest  varietj  cf  kinds  a«l 
Ises. 

Improved  Sod  Ploughs,  for  flat  Ainows-4mpioved  Seolflh 
Ploughs  for  Uppedftirrowa—hnproved  StnbUa  Ploogha,  whloh 
are  especially  adapted  to  deep  Ullage,  or  varying  from  6  toll 
inches  In  depth.  _        ^ 

Self-sharpening,  BiU  Side,  8iih-aoa,Doabla  Mould,  Cetn,  Co« 
ton  and  Rioe  Ploughs.  _  ,     ^ 

CyUnder  Hay  Cutters,  8takith*s  Patent  Lever  Gate,  and  cOms^ 
Patent  Com  SheUers,  with  and  without  Separators.  SeedSowen^ 
ofvarloussiaes  and  prices.    Batchelder>s  patent  Cen  Plasrtar, 


Superior  Imported  StoeL 

The  subscriber  ofcrs  for  a  limited  period, 

to  allow  the  use  of  the  following  unrivalled 

stock  of  cattle,  to  all  persons  wishing  to 

improve  their  form  stock,  tp&o  will  agree 

to  rear  the  panng. 

full  Blood  Aldemey  BuU  <«Mj^  Jack 

,«•  fuli  Blood  Ayrshire  Bull,  ^'Wasbiogtpn,**  first  Pre- 

Boar,  "Webster." 


J«ly  8,  1854. 


Lawn  f  ann, 
tf 


W.G.LEWIS, 
1,  framingham. 


Frntt  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

^t^gtf^  The  proprietors  offnr  for  sale  aa  extensive  assort 
^^^^9|  ment  of  fhilt  and  ornamental  tMSS,  emprising  all 
^^■^K  the  choice  staniard  vartetlss,  for  the  Garden  ot 
Wr^^  Orchsrd;  also  Currants,  Goos^>enrles,  Grape  Viaea 
J  kc.  1000  Buckthon  and  Artmr  Vitss  for  Hedges. 

-^■■^  S.  4  G.  HYDE. 

JIairtQB  Comer,  Maxuh  18, 1884.  wnf 


Improved.  fannfaigMUls of varioosslaes, Horse  Powe(a2Thi«ih 
ing  Machines,  ThennooMter  Chum,  Dash  Chum,  Com  Plantcia, 
together  with  almost  every  article  wanted  on  the  Plantation, 
Fsrm  or  Garden. 

Illustrated  Catatognes  sent  gratis  on  application,  poat-pali. 
RUGGLB8,  N0UR8E,  MASON  li  00. 

Boaton  and  Woreester,  Mass..  Jan.  1. 1868.  tf. 


ik.1 


Homestead  for  Sale. 

My  farm  contains  pasturing  enough  to  keep  six 
eows,  and  ]»^uioes  hay  sufllcient  to  winter  tvlea 
that  number.  It  has  a  good  shai«  of  the  best  off 
Ullage  land,  the  soil  being  a  sandy  foam,  and  8  or 

10  aeres  are  corered  with  wood  and  timber.  "^ 

are  70  acres  in  aU. 

The  buildhigs  are  a  large  one^tory  house,  with  llniahed  i 
hers,  in  good  repair^  two  bams,  one  38  by  44,  the  other  S8  by 
38;  and  a  plenty  of  out-bulldlngs.  There  Is  a  pump  for  water 
in  the  house,  and  an  aqueduct  at  the  bam. 

The  place  produces  Apples,  Beaia,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cheiriei, 
Currants,  kQ-y  in  ahondanoe.  It  Is  situated  ten  nllea  from  Man- 
chester dty,  4i  tnmk  a  depot  on  the  WUton  Railroad,  and  t«» 
miles  noffth^sait  from  Amherst  Village. 

To  secure  a  ready  purchaser  to  the  above  property,  I  oAr  ti 
seU  the  whole  tsrIUaa        .  JOHN  W.  BRUCE. 

AmherBmr.p.,Ang.l9,^88V  9f^ 


i^mh^^m 
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CALEHDAB  FOR  OCTOBEB. 

*«TbeAtttaiiin  hm  tinged  tbe  tarwt  with  gold, 

And  crimsoned  the  thrabB  of  the  hills } 
And  the  fixU  seed  sleeps  in  earth's  bosom  oold  } 

And  hope  all  the  unirerse  fUls." 

CTODSR,  in  New  England ,  baa  a 
climate  probably  not  equall- 
ed bj  tbat  of  an  J  otber  por- 
tion of  the  world ;  not  sur- 
passed,  certainly,  under  the 
o&ea-boaated  Italian  tskles, 
There  10  an  inezpreeai- 
hie  eharm   in  the  fint 
gatherini^B  of  the  fami- 
ly around  the  pleasant 
fdtting-room  fire,  and  in 
the  firoaty  momingB,  as 
well  as  in  the  brigUt  sun,  and  the  p«i«,  elastic  air 
we  breathe. 

Mr.  Bbicher  calls  this  the  <'  painted  month 
^▼ery  green  thing  loves  to  die  in  bright  colors 
The  vegetable  cohorts  march  out  of  the  year  in 
glowing,  flaming  dresses,  as  if  to  leave  the  earth 
were  a  triumph,  and  not  a  sadness.  It  is  not 
Nature  ever  that  is  sad  ;  but  only  we  that  dare 
not  look  back  on  the  past,  and  that  have  not  her 
prophecy  of  the  future  in  our  bosoms. 
.  **But  there  is  as  moch  life  in  Autumn 
death,  and  as  much  creation  and  growth 
passing  away.  Every  flower  has  left  it^  house 
full  of  seeds.  No  leaf  has  dropt  until  a  bud  has 
borne  it.  Already  another  year  is  hidden  along 
the  boughs ;  another  summer  is  secure  among 
the  declining  flowers." 

October  has  its  distinctive  character — ^indeod, 
every  month  has — and  is  crowded  with  things 
beautiful  to  him  whose  mind  is  active,  and  who 
hatfhis  eyes  open  to  observe.  But  it  has  its  peculiar- 
ities—it  is,  as  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Bsbobbr,  the 
^<  painted  month  "—the  <<  month,  above  all  oth- 
ers, for  the  artist  to  ply  his  delightful  task  of 
fixing  the  fugitive  beauties  of  the  scene ;  which, 


bowefer,  he  must  do  qUiekly,  for  they  £Mle 
away,  ^y  by  day,  as  he  looks  upon  them." 
The  Summer  birds  have  mostly  gone;  a  few  flit 
from  place  to  place,  lifting  on  the  ripened  weeds 
and  grasses,  and  feeding  on  their  seeds ;  their 
notes  have  a  softened  and  melancholy  tone,  as 
tlMy  come  nearer  and  nearer  our  dwellings,  and 
seem  more  social  than  in  the  hey-day  of  lifii. 
The  giats-hoppeis  have  grown  lusty,  and  big 
black  crickete  resort  to  the  heated  sand  to  warm 
their  old  limbs ;  but  when  evening  comes,  in  the 
kitten  hearth,  or  under  some  cosy  tuft,  thej 
pitch  their  sonorous  pipes  and  make  the  night  vo- 
cal with  their  songs.  During  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber there  are  many  evenings  and  nights  of  siu>- 
pamng  beauty ;  a  dear  atmosphere  enables  us  to 
see  innumerable  stars,  and  the  moon,  with  appar- 
entiy  new  beautiea.  And  then  to  him  who  will 
observe  some  of  the  phenomena  of  Autumn,  there 
is  ample  opportunity  of  experiencing  ^Hhe  phyn- 
cal  force  c^  atmospheric  motion  in  every  degi^v 
the  gentie  xephyr  floating  the  thistie-down  and 
undulating  com;  the  fresh  breese  rippling  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  and  the  tempest-blast  whirl- 
ing the  dead  leaves  in  every  direction,  and  some- 
times overwhelming  the  work  of  man  with  ruin 
and  destruction." 

In  July,  the  fields  are  lively  with  the  haymak- 
ers ;  in  August,  they  gathered  the  grain  ;  in  Sep- 
tember bent  over  the  potato  hills,  an4  now  in  Oo- 
toher,  comes  the  Indian  com  harvest,  this,  and 
the  hay  harvest,  being  the  great  agricultural  sta- 
ples of  New  England.  Now,  too,  comes  the  pleas- 
ant husking  parties,  where  all  the  old  stories  of 
the  year  are  repeated  with  new  unction.  Bui, 
aias !  the  times  are  sadly  changed ;  the  girls  net 
only  deditie  to  husk,  though  assured  that  some 
red  ears  may  be  found,  but  to  bake  the  beans  and 
boil  the  coffee  for  the  midnight  supper  I  Husk- 
ing com  has  lost  ite  charm^  Basque  waiste,  Honi 
ton  laoe  and  drapery  sfeevee  are  in  the  ascend^ 
aall    WelifWMhe  to  Bee  them,  after  aU,  and  8d 
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will  husk  a  litUe  later  ouzaelfOe  to  make  up  the 
lofls! 

But  there  are  many  other  things  to  be  done 
in  beautiful  October.  We  wish  we  were  a  poet 
80  that  we  could  sing  its  charms.  We  have  an 
inspiration,  but  cannot  whip  it  into  measvire ;  so 
we  give  it  up  and 

Gather  the  Apples. — ^The  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember is  the  time  with  many  to  do  this  work — 
but  much  depends  on  the  weather.  If  frosts  are 
severe  they  should  be  gathered  early — ^if  not,  let 
them  hang.  Do  not  allow  one  to  be  in  the  least 
bruised  that  is  intended  for  winter.  Separate 
them  into  grades — the  first  grade  will  be  likely 
to  sell  for  as  much  as  the  whole  if  they  were 
mixed. 

Make  the  Cider. — ^Ten  gallons  of  dirty  stuff, 
compounded  of  villanous  drugs,  are  used  where 
one  gallon  of  vinegar  is  used,  made  of  pure  oider. 

The  Potatoes  are  probably  dug,  sorted,  and 
placed  in  winter  quarters. 

The  Seed  Corn  is  selected,  of  ears  that  ripened 
first. 

Drainimo. — See,  particularly,  that  the  wheat 
fields  are  properly  drained,  and  so  that  no  sur- 
face water  will  rest  upon  them. 

Pruning. — ^Towards  the  last  of  the  month 
pruning  may  be  done  with  propriety.  Ck>Ter  the 
wounds  with  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol — apply 
it  with  a  small  brush.  Shape  young  trees  in  the 
nursery. 

Transplant  apple  trees.  There  is  no  better 
time. 

The  Garden. — As  an  experiment,  trench  a  por- 
tion of  the  garden,  even  if  it  he  but  a  small  piece, 
18  inches  deep  and  note  the  effect  on  the  crops 
next  year,  other  things  being  equal.rim  out 
and  tie  up  raspberries ;  dress  strawberries ;  plant 
out  hardy  bulbs ;  and  do  all  that  may  be  done  in 
the  garden  so  as  to  save  time  in  the  spring. 

Visits. — Take  a  pleasant  sflernoon  and  go  and 
see  how  others  are  managing  their  farms. 


For  tkt  /r«w  England  Farm0r. 

GUANO. 

^  Mr.  Editor  :--- My  object  in  writing  at  this 
time  is  to  inquire,  through  your  columns,  how 
-the  farmers  who  bought  guano  for  manure  last 
spring,  have  succeeded  in  using  it,  for  I  think  it 
is  only  by  actual  experiments  upon  our  own  soil, 
that  we  shall  learn  to  apfily  it  aright.  The  hope 
that  others  may  ha  induced  to  communicate  their 
experiments  with  it,  influences  me  in  giving  mine. 
I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  giving  so  fartic- 
ular  a  statement  of  my  small  experiment  witli  it. 
Last  spruig  I  parebased  a  bag  of  ffuano  of  J. 
Breck  &  Son.  On  the  22d  of  April  I  spread  six 
pounds  of  it  on  two  souare  rods  of  grass  land  ; 
the  land  was  moist.  Its  eflbct  upon  the  grass 
was  soon  apparent ;  it  gave  the  grass  a  very  lux- 
uriant growth  in  a  few  weeks.  On  the  first  of 
^une  there  was  twiee  asmaob  Q|Nm  itas  tfaeve 


was  upon  the  part  where  none  was  applied. 
About  the  middle  of  June  a  rust,  or  blight,  ap- 
peared upon  the  spot  where  the  euano  was  put  ; 
the  rust  did  not  show  itself  mucn  upon  the  rert 
of  the  field.  On  the  15th  of  July  it  vras  mown. 
When  dry,  the  bay  upon  the  two  rods  weighed  50 
pounds  ;  upon  the  two  rods  adjoining,  40  pounds, 
making  a  ^in  of  300  pounds  to  the  acre.  IVom 
this  experiment,  480  pounds  of  guano  to  the 
acre  gave  8000  pounds  of  hay  at  the  first  cutting. 
1  think  if  six  pounds  had  been  put  upon  foar 
square  rods,  the  gain  would  have  b«en  more  upon 
each  rod. 

I  next  used  it  to  plant  peas  upon  ;  24  pounds 
were  put  into  furrows,  for  two  rows,  through  the 
piece,  at  the  rate  of  dOO  pounds  to  the  acre  ;  it 
was  covered  before  the  seed  was  dropped.  The 
peas  came  up  well ;  the  vines  were  not  so  large 
as  those  planted  upon  manuro ;  they  filled  as 
soon,  and  I  think  vielded  as  much.  Prom  this 
trial,  100  pounds  of  guano  is  equal  to  one  cord 
of  eood  manure  for  growing  peas. 

Upon  the  onion  field  I  put  25  pounds,  at  the 
rate  of  450  pounds  to  the  acre  ;  it  was  harrowed 
and  raked  in  the  rows.  The  rows  crossed  this 
strip  at  right  angles,  so  that  each  row  in  the 
flela  had  a  part  of  the  guano.  The  onions  came 
up  well ;  but  they  soon  began  to  sa^,  by  their 
looks  and  actions,  if  not  in  words,  we  do  not  like 
this  new  fashion  manuro ;  and  all  through  t&e 
season  they  have  had  a  sickly  look. 

Some  of  it  was  put  upon  a  small  pieoe  of  tur- 
nips ;  the  contrast  of  the  effect  upon  onions  and 
turnips  vras  striking ;  it  was  applied  in  the  same 
manner  upon  each,  but  it  gave  to  the  turnips  a 
vigorous,  healthy  look. 

I  put  75  pounds  of  it  upon  my  com  land ; 
when  the  corn  is  harvested,  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
a  more  particular  account  of  its  effects  upon  com. 

I  hop,  Mr.  Editor,  you  and  your  readers  vriJl 
give  the  public  the  result  of  your  experiments 
with  this  muiuro.  Wm.  R.  Putham. 

North  Danvers,  Sept.  14M,  1854. 

A  HIHT  TO  FABMEBS. 

A  late  writer  says  that  "the  less  land  a  farmer  ' 
has  the  more  com  he  vrill  raise."  This  is  so.  Our 
friend  S.  once  owned  a  farm  of  300  acres,  while 
his  caftttal  was  so  small  that  he  could  only  half 
manure  it.  The  effect  was  that  he  could  scarcely 
pay  expenses.  The  money  he  expended  on  fen- 
ces should  have  been  expended  on  guano ;  while 
the  wear  and  tear  of  plow  and  harness,  vras  nearly 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  his  potato  crop.  Some 
three  years  ago  S.  endorsed  for  a  friend.  The 
friend  forgot  tne  day  it  was  to  fall  due.  S.  had 
to  take  it  up  for  him.  To  do  this,  he  mortgaged 
his  farm.  The  mortgage  vras  foreclosed,  and  one 
half  his  farm  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder.  He 
thought  he  was  ruined.  No  such  thing.  The 
manure,  labor  and  hi^se-flesh,  which  he  ^rmerly 
scattered  over  three  hundred  acres, were  spread  over 
one  hundred  acres,  and  what  was  the  result?  We 
will  inform  the  reader.  He  now  clears  $2,000  a 
year,  which  clearing  is  eflected  with  one-third 
the  labor,  swearing  and  chnckleheads,  whiefa  he 
fomierly  made  use  of  to  keep  himaelf  poor  and  ill- 
natured.  We  conclude  with  Uie  same  text  we 
set  out  with — ''the  less  land  a  farmer  owns,  the 
more  com  he  will  grow." — Anon. 
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VZEMOHT  8TATB  AGBICHJLTPEAL 
BOCZBTT. 

It>17RTH  ANNUAL  FAIR. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  this  Exhibi- 
tion at  Brattleboro',  on  Tueadaj  and  Wednesday 
of  last  week.  The  weather  waa  all  that  could  be 
desired — ^if  it  had  been  ^'  made  to  order,"  or  cast 
in  a  mould  of  exquisite  pattern,  it  could  not  have 
been  better.  The  mornings  were  oool«  with  an 
elastic  and  invigorating  atmosphere ;  health  and 
buoyancy  were  in  every  limb  and  countenance ; 
the  hills  and  valleys  poured  forth  tides  of  living 
beings,  full  of  joyous  anticipations  of  the  events 
of  the  coming  day. 

The  Society  had  made  the  most  convenient  and 
liberal  preparations  for  the  occasion.  TIm  grounds 
contained  nearly  forty  acres,  and  were  enclosed 
by  a  board  fence  ten  feet  high.  Convenient  offices 
were  erected  for  any  branch  of  buaineaB  to  be 
conducted  in  and  out  of  the  grounds.  In  a 
spadous  tent  the  roll  of  committees  was  called, 
where  they  were  introduced  to  each  other,  and 
then  proceeded  to  their  duties.  A  building  was 
erected  for  the  Floral  Department,  and  dedicated 
as  *«  Flora  Bail.''  This  was  filled  with  things 
«<  beautiful  to  behold,"  and  with  thoss  who  added 
a  new  grace  and  beaniy  to  eveiy  thing  around 
them. 

Then  there  was  another  appropriated  to  the 
Deparimenl  of  Mechanics.  We  have  not  epaoe  to 
SDumsnte  the  'fine  works  of  meebanieal  skill 
which  were  here  exhibited.  Among  them  vrere 
fine  specimens  of  the  handy  work  of  our  friend 
Pabtridgk,  in  steel  forks,  rakes,  &c.,  and  of  the 
famous  plows,  horse  hoes,  and  other  impfements 
of  Ruggles  4  Co. 

The  left  centre  of  the  grounds  was  occupied  by 
a  mammoth  gallery,  furnished  with  seats  suflB- 
dent  for  at  least  2000  persons,  and  built  with 
special  r^ard  to  substantiality.  To  this  gallery 
a  charge  of  twelvo-and-*-half  cents  vras  asked  for 
admission,  and  was  paid  by  thousands. 

This  stand  commanded  a  view  of  the  trotting 
oourse,  which  lay  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  arena. 
The  course  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  carefully 
prepared  for  the  uss  for  whieh  it  was  designed,  by 
grading,  watering,  and  rolling  its  surface.  It 
was  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  the  whole 
circuit  could  be  taken  in  at  a  single  glance. 

Water  was  plentiful  on  the  grounds,  both  for 
man  and  beast,  brought  in  pipes  160  rods,  forced 
up  by  pumps,  acted  on  by  an  ingenious  contrivance 
of  an  over^shot  wheel.  Halliday's  Patent  Wind 
Engine,  of  which  we  have  spoken  heretofore, 
eMbted  in  the  centn  of  the  fidd,  and  was  an  at- 
tractive feature. 

Among  the  stock  we  particularly  noticed  the 
Imported  Devon  bull,  Comet,  owned  by  Isaac 
Stickmrt,  of  Grafton.  He  is  6  years  old,  and  a 
vrery  fine  animal— one  worthy  to  be  reoommended 


Ut  the  breeders  of  that  stock.  Mesns.  W.  R. 
SANioan,  of  Orville,  Danirl  Davis,  of  Spring- 
field, and  8.  D.  Walbridgr,  of  Bennington,  and 
some  others,  presented  stock  of  this  blood. 

Of  Durhams,  or  Short  Horns,  the  bull  Ajasj 
exhibited  by  SrLvnrER  Smith,  of  Wilmington, 
decidedly  the  finest  animal  of  that  breed  on 
the  grounds.  He  is  4  yeari  old,  weighs  2,290 
pounds,  and  is  made  up  so  as  to  please  the  critical 
eye.  Messrs.  A.  L.  Bcnoham,  of  West  Cornwall, 
B.  D.  HvBBiLL,  of  Bennington,  J.  C.  Lawrsncr, 
of  Brattleboro',  E.  J.  Barrington,  of  Whiting- 
ham,  and  others,  also  had  stock  of  this  breed. 

There  were  few  Aldemeys.  Mr.  J.  Bird,  of 
Greenfield, Mass.,  had  a  fine  bull,  2  years  old,  and 
2  cows,  a  heifer,  and  a  calf.  The  eows  were 
small  and  thin,  but  were  undoj^btedly  pare. 

Of  Herefords^  the  only  representations  were  a 
cow  and  <»lf,  shown  by  A.  L.  Binorav,  of  West 
Cornwall. 

Working  CaUle.  The  exhibition  of  this  cb&ss 
was  imposing.  The  number  of  entries  exceeded 
200  yoke.  The  Brattieboro'  team,  48  yoke,  passed 
in  review  as  a  ringle  team.  Among  them  could 
be  seen  tinges  of  the  blood  of  the  Dorhams  and 
Devons  with  our  mixed  breeds. 

Of  Fai  CkUtit,  a  pair  driven  in  by  Mr.  Pair- 
banks,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  weighed  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  were  much  admired. 

Of  Swine  there  were  a  few  fine  specimens.  A 
Suffolk  boar  and  sow,  presented  by  Isaac  Stick- 
Nsr,  of  Boston,  were  models  of  their  kind.  The 
boar  was  made  up  as  near  the  pattern  of  perfec- 
tion aa  we  shall  seldom  be  likely  to  see.  Wc  have 
a  finer  shaped  sow,  but  not  oilen.  A  pair 
of  the  improved  Essex  swine,  the  only  ones  on  the 
fi^,  were  presented  by  SoiiOxon  W.  Jxwett,  of 
Weybridge.  They  were  black,  and  possessed  fine 
proportions. 

The  Sheep  included  several  varieties, — Spanish, 
FVenefa,  Silesian,  Saxon,  with  all  manner  of 
crosses.  Spanish  merinos  were  exhibited  by 
Metns.  A.  L.  Binorax,  N.  A.  Saxton,  of  Ver- 
gennes,  Victor  Wriobt,  of  Cornwall,  Jbsr  Hinds, 
of  Brandon,  S.  Sticknet,  D.  &  G.  Cuttino,  and 
J.  T.  A  y.  Rich,  of  Shoreham,  C.  D.  Sweat,  of 
Bennington,  and  Mark  CaAwroRn  and  Samuel 
Whsat,  of  Putney.  A  few  Leicesters  were  ex- 
hibited by  A.  v.  SrocKWELL  and  Qboroi  Wintxr- 
BOTTox.  Smyrna  and  Native,  by  H.  S.  Wal- 
BRiDOs;  and  Silesian,  French,  and  Spanish  and 
French,  by  Gioror  Campbell,  of  Westminster. 

FrtctVsand  Vegetables  were  not  numerous,  though 
some  fine  samples  in  each  department  were  ex- 
hibited. Wo  noticed  a  fine  basket  of  Siaeet  Pota- 
toes, and  a  variety  of  grapes,  by  A.  Dittton,  of 
Dummerston.  There  was  a  squash,  weighing  180 
pounds,  and  a  cousin  about  as  large.  Apples, 
peais,  peaches  and  plums,  were  not  largely  rep- 
resented. 
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The  Address  wm  delifered  by  Cbaslb  Tbbo- 
DOKB  RussiLL,  of  BoetoB,  and  a  Reporter  aayt, 
like  all  his  productions,  bore  the  stamp  of  em^ 
inent  ability  in  oonoeption  and  ezpresBion.  Its 
•abjeot  was  *'  The  Enfranchisement  qf  LeiwrJ*^ 

Caj^ital  charooal  sketches  of  the  Black  Hawk 
and  Morgan  horses  were  framed  and  elevated, 
one  on  each  end  of  the  spectator's  gallery.  They 
were  by  Mr.  Lariun  G.  Msad,  of  BratUeboro', 
and  a  young  artist  of  great  promise. 

The  grand  feature  of  a  Vermont  State  I\Btir  is 
its  Hones.  We  cannot  speak  of  these  in  detail— 
lovers  of  the  noble  aaimal  must  go  themselvee  and 
see.  Thejweie  trotted  in  imposing  parade  round 
the  moist  and  level  course,  and  thousands  of 
bright  eyes  gased  on  them  as  they  passed  the  im- 
mense gsdlery.  The  procession  was  headed  by  a 
true  son  of  the  old  Woodbury  Morgan,  and  fol- 
iowed  in  order  by  the  Woodburys,  Bulrushes  and 
.^hermans — the  latter  being  by  &r  the  most 
numerous. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Show  was  in  its 
«^xoellent  arrangements— nothing  that  could  add 
ounvenience  or  comfort  was  omitted.  The  place 
Ux  the  Address  was  chosen  and  prepared  with 
4i)od  taste.  The  officers  wore  attentive  and  polite 
.  >  eveiy  body,  and  every  body  had  their  best  bow 
'•:  >r  the  officers.  Ladies,  in  great  numbers,  joined 
in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  and  gave  a  new 
.;race  and  charm  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Holbbook, 
vdo  President,  mingled  everywhere  with  the 
corong,  and  had  a  kind  word  for  all.  We  eauid 
.ipeak  of  the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion,  and  of 
the  distinguished  guests  we  mot  there ;  but,  as 
that  would  not  be  strictly  agricultural,  and  might 
he  considered  an  invasion  of  the  sanctities  of  pri- 
vate life,  we  forbear.  AU  were  eloquent  in  praise 
iff  the  mode  in  which  the  exhibition  vras  man- 
iiged,  and  the  facilities  which  had  been  furnished 
Tor  its  enjoyment. 

It  was  estimated  that  25,000  persons  visited 
the  Show,  and  out  of  that  vast  number  not  an 
iU-behavod  or  intoxicated  person  did  We  see. 


might  attract  some,  but  not  ewsoA  to  brine  i^  ^ 
the  rod,  and  consequently  the  buOding  would  be 
more  exposed  than  if  there  were  no  rods  at  all. 
I  think  isohitors  are  not  essential.  Iron  is  a  lar 
better  conductor  of  electricity  than  wood,  and 
will  not  leave  it  if  there  is  a  good  chance  for  ii  to 
escape  when  it  reaches  the  bottom.  It  is  better 
that  the  ends  or  splices  should  be  riveted  than 
linked  or  screwed  together,  and  above  all  things 
have  the  bottom  end  pointed  and  in  a  moist  place. 
Isolators  are  good  for  nothing  if  the  bottom  10 
not  arranged  proprly ;  we  often  see  telegraph 
posts  1^  split  to  pieces  notwithstanding  their  iso- 
lation, from  the  fact  that  the  wire  is  not  laxi^e 
enough  to  conduct  it  off. 

Let  me  advise  all  who  wish  to  put  up  rods  to 
put  up  enough ;  have  them  of  gcwd  nse,  square 
w  sharp  edges,  and  look  vrell  to  yoor  termina* 
tM»s,  having  them  terminate  in  water,  tan  or 
moiBt  earth.  S.  W.  Cuktis 

Gfoie  Vitfa^e&p/.7, 1854. 


For  tk%  JTcw  SngUmd  Fmrntr, 

UGHTVIHG  K0D8. 
Famm  BaowN : — I  have  noticed,  in  several  of 
the  last  Farmers^  discussions  relative  to  light- 
ning-rods. My  ideas  differ  somewhat  from  any 
who  have  written  for  your  journal  on  this  sub- 
ject-; and  thev  were  imbibed  from  the  teachinss 
of  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  Professors  in  this 
country.  In  his  lectures- on  electricity,  P.  was 
very  particular  to  call  the  student's  attention  to 
this  subject ;  his  theory  was,  that  a  rod  would 
only  attract  its  area.  A  rod  ten  feet  high  would 
protect  that  number  of  feet  each  way.  A  rod  on 
a  ridge  would  reckon  its  attractive  powers  from 
the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  roof  to  the  top 
of  the  rod.  When  more  than  one  rod  is  required 
they  should  be  near  enough  together  to  meet 
?rhen  laid  down ;  and  any  number  less  than  this. 


AOBICVLTTJEE  AHD  THE  PEOEES- 
8I0VS. 

When  young  men  are  about  completing  their 
educaticm,  they  verv  wisely  ask  themselves  what 
they  shall  .do.  A  few,  scanning  the  various  pur- 
suits, luckily  hit  on  something  in  harmony  with 
their  tastes,  while  the  greater  part  look  only  to 
the  proftssions  as  the  l^itimate  spheie  of  educa- 
ted men.  Now  this  conclusion  is  all  wronj;.  A 
collie  edu6ation  aims  at  a  profesbional  life  no 
more  than  any  other  ;  but  only  at  a  general  dis- 
cipline and  culture  of  mind  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  pursuits.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
m  each  class,  who  are  adapted  to  and  wiU  honor 
any  of  the  profesaons ;  but  the  greater  part  an 
not,  and  thev  enter  them  rathor  because  they  are 
honorable,  than  in  hopes  of  honoring  them.  But 
we  have  little  sympatliy  with  those  luminaries 
which  seek  to  shine  by  a  reflected  light.  We 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  man  should 
honor  his  office,  not  the  office  the  man :  and  that 
it  is  better  to  move  at  the  head  of  even  a  humble 
calling,  than  follow  in  the  rear  of  a  dignified  pro- 
fession. We  would  rather  raise  pol^|oes  which 
somebody  vrill  eat,  than  make  speeches  which  no 
one  will  hear,  or  vrrite  books  which  no  one  will 
read. 

But  if  these  jour^  gentlemen  will  carefully 
look  around,  they  will  perhaps  find  other  avenues 
to  wealth  and  distinction  besides  the  professions. 
Take,  for  instance,  agricnlture~-4iot  simply  the 
art  of  plowing  the  ground,  but  agrioulture  viewed 
in  all  its  practical  and  sdentific  bearings,  and 
they  will  possibly  find  scope  for  the  display  of  at 
least  moderate  capacities.  Indeed,  if  we  mistake 
not,  some  enter  the  professions,  who  would  not 
find  a  waste  of  talent  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  who  are  certainly  quite  as  wdl  suited  to 
them.  But  so  many  young  men  are  captivated 
with  the  idea  of  professional  or  political  titles 
and  life,  that  they  overlook  what  they  call  the 
humbler  avocations.  So  away  they  go,  talki^  of 
Robert  Halls  and  Daniel  Websters,  between  imm 
and  themselves  there  is  no  more  comparison  than 
between  the  Alps  and  an  ant-hill.  We  would 
not  be  thought  to  underrate  the  professions  by 
an^  means  ;  but  we  believe  strongly  in  an  adap- 
tatiott,  a  fitness  for  things.    If  a  man  has  not  a 
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Uftazal  c^pMitjr  for  one  panuit,  let  him  take  lip 
another  for  which  he  has  a  natural  oapaeity. 
Setter  handle  the  plow  with  graoe,  than  make  a 
atapid  argument. 

Nor  yet  does  this  avocation  prednde  aoeeqii  to 
poUtieal  distinction,  to  which  so  many  young 
men  aepire.  We  know  some  &mec8  who  stand 
as  ^pood  a  chance  for  office  as  many  of  their  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  who  are  as  well  able  to 
flourish  as  delicate  a  hand,  or  qoiddle  as  accu- 
rately, or  talk  as  honiedly ;  but  in  good  sense 
and  sound  judgment-^the  eswntial  elements  of  a 
man — they  are  by  no  msans  inferior.  We  always 
like  to  see  such  men — good  honest  souls ! — who 
lean  not  on  the  dignity  of  their  profession,  but  on 
themselves.  Such  men  are  at  once  the  strength 
and  pride  of  the  country. 
^  Let  not  young  men,  therefore,  think  a  profes- 
sion the  *'  sine  qua  non"  of  human  greatness,  but 
let  them  cast  about  and  see  what  tney  are  fitted 
and  have  a  taste  for.  They  will  then  go  to  work 
thoroughlv  and  earnestly,  and  be  sure  to  succeed, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  most  surely 
fail. — American  AgricuUurist, 


WHY  IS  THS  FABKBE  DiaCOX* 
TBHTBD? 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  mercantile, 
mechanical,  commerdal  or  other  porsaits  in  the 
early  part  of  manhood,  but  who  have  left  those 
pursoits  for  the  calcivatioa  of  the  £srm,  are  asn* 
ally  contented  with  the  change,  particularly  if 
they  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
agriculture  in  boyhood.  It  is  mostly  among  those 
boni  and  bred  on  the  fivm,  who  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  neoessary  eare  and  oneeasing  labor 
in  other  pursuits  to  insure  success,  where  men 
and  women  labor  grudgingly ;  from  motives  of 
duty  and  necessity,  but  without  those  agreeable 
Ttaiiiationii  whioh  alone  e^  make  labor  pleasant. 
Itis  si^  that  as  a  people  we  are  restless ;  never 
satisfied  with  the  house  we  have  erected,  the  fiirm 
we  have  subdued  and  cultivated,  the  ship  we 
have  sailed,  or  the  fortune  acquired. 

We  have  so  hx  been  providing  for  our  ph^neal 
wants,  in  the  agrieultural  oommnnity,  witboat 
taking  into  account  the  fkct,  that  the  mind  de- 
mands aliment  as  well  as  the  body,  and  that  it 
must  be  supplied  or  it  will  do  one  of  two  things  : 
it  will  sicken  by  becoming  indifferent  to  its  own 
iBlerests  and  the  world  ajTound  it,  and  sink,  and 
die  in  idioey ;  or  It  will  embrace  violent  extremes 
of  imaginary  duties,  and  seek,  by  ever-varying 
change,  that,  mental  sustenance,  which  it  has 
fiuled  to  find  in  quiet  and  homely  scenes. 

This  is  the  piime  cause  of  diaoontent  in  rural 
Ufa.  The  physioal  powers  are  occupied  by  a  rou- 
tine of  duties  supposed  to  require  littie  mental 
effort,  while  those  of  the  mind  are  disregarded 
and  unprovided  for.  While  the  body  labors,  the 
jmW  has  little  sympathy  with  it — the  forces  of 
the  man  are  divided,  and  discontent,  and  disquiet 
tie  the  oonssquenoe. 


We  shall  only  speak  of  tiiis  evil  among  the  rural 
population— the  fimaers,  and  their  mns  and 
daughters,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  ought  first 
to  speak  of  the  ^gaity  and  importance  of  agri- 
culture as  an  employment. 

Of  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  the  means 
and  chief  source  of  subsistence  to  all  animal  life, 
it  is  scarcely  neoessary  to  enlarge.  The  fiict  must 
be  evident  to  all,  that  with  the  cessation  of  two 
or  three  successive  crops,  the  races  must  become 
extinct ;  a  fact  which  should  teach  us  our  obliga- 
tions to  Him  who  holds  the  destinies  of  nations 
in  his  hands,  and  to  whom  our  profound  gratitude 
is  ever  due.  But  the  moral  consequenoes  of  agri- 
cultural employment  are  leas  obvious,  and  re- 
quire more  consideration. 

Agriculture  means  field  culture,  and  its  impor- 
tance is  obvious,  not  only  by  aflbrding  the  direct 
supply  of  our  greatest  wants,  but  as  the  parent 
of  manufiusturee  and  commerce.  Without  agri 
culture  there  can  be  neither  population ,  nor  civil- 
ization. Hence,  it  is  not  only  the  most  universal 
of  arts,  but  that  which  requires  the  greatest 
number  of  operators  ;  the  main  body  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  every  country  is  employed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  ;  and  the  most  powerful  indi- 
viduals in  almost  all  nations  derive  their  wealth 
and  consequence  from  their  property  in  land. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Chemistry  and  Physiology 
have  led  to  most  important  improvements  in  the 
culture  of  plants,  and  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  animals;  agriculture  is,  in  consequence,  no 
longer  an  art  of  labor,  but  of  Science :  hence  the 
advantage  of  scientific  knowledge  to  agricultur- 
ists, and  the  susceptibility  in  the  art  of  progrcs- 
nve  advancement.    <*  Agriculture,"  Marshall  says, 

is  a  subject  whicfi,  viewed  in  all  its  branches, 
and  to  their  fullest  extent,  is  not  only  the  mosi 
important,  and  the  most  difficult  in  rural  econo- 
mies, but  in  the  circle  of  human  arts  and  s<nen- 
ces." 

Such  is  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  us  all. 
It  cannot  lack  dignity,  for  it  is  the  mother  of  all 
other  arts  and  sciences.  It  was  not  too  low  for 
Gato,  Cindnnatos,  and  Washington  ;  and  it  never 
can  be  too  low  for  the  most  exalted  mind  on  earth. 

Discontent,  then,  does  not  spring  from  a  want 
of  importance  and  dignity  in  the  occupation,  but 
because  that  occupation  it  not  understood.  Farm- 
ing should  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  end  of  life, 
merely  as  a  means  of  subsistence ;  tliis,  as  well  as  , 
all  other  pursuits,  should  be  adopted  with  the  view 
of  enabling  men  not  only  to  improve  and  beauty- 
fy  the  earth,  but  to  cultivate  the  moral,  intelleo- 
tual,  and  social  powers,  and  to  fill,  according  to 
to  their  capacity,  their  proper  station  among 
their  fellow-men.  It  should  not  tend  to  make 
men  mere  machines,  who  toil  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  their  appetites  ;  but  it  should 
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elevate  and  refine,  to  the  highest  degree  of  por- 
feotion,  the  better  faeulties  of  onr  natare. 

The  profit!  of  productive  farming  would,  when 
conducted  soientifioallj,  enable  the  farmer  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  refined  lif3.  Every  community  could 
be  made  up  of  the  best  society — every  fieimily 
could  have  a  good  library,  and  its  accomplished 
sons  and  daughters  ;  farmers'  sons  need  not  leave 
the  favorite  pursuit  of  their  fathers,  and  go  into 
the  learned  professions,  from  the  erroneous  idea 
that  they  are  more  honorable  or  profitable.  Farm 
ers'  daughters  need  not  despise  the  delightful  and 
healthful  employment  of  the  dairy,  the  kitohen, 
or  the  loom,  and  seek  elevation  in  t]ie  miserable 
pursuits  aud  fashions  of  the  city. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  elevation  and 
refinement  of  the  mind  than  the  study  of  nature  ; 
the  man  who  holds  frequent  communion  with  na- 
ture, and  studies  and  obeys  her  laws,  is  always 
made  abetter  and  happier  man. 

But  it  IB  said  that  the  working  man  cannot 
study  ;  that  study  and  labor  are  incompatible  and 
uncongenial.  Washington  and  Franklin  both 
possessed  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  enabled 
them  to  bo  eminently  useful  to  the  world,  and 
yet  botli  were  emphatically  laboring  men ;  labor- 
ing not  only  in  directing  others,  but  with  their 
own  hands.  Many  other  signal  examples  might 
be  cited  to  strengthen  the  point,  were  it  necessary. 

"Manual  labor,"  says  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
**when  not  excessive,  invigorates  the  body,  and 
rouses  the  mind.  Muscles  strengthened  by  exercise, 
and  a  brain  refreshed  by  pure  blood,  enable  the 
mind  to  conceive  with  cle^trness,  and  act  with  vig- 
or and  force.  The  delicate  lark  soars  high,  but 
soon  falls  ;  it  is  only  the  eagle,  with  broad  and 
strong  wing  and  clear  eye,  that  can  sustain  long 
flights  in  the  upper  air,  and  gaze  ac  the  sun. 

''The  man  with  a  learning  mind,  who  digs  the 
ground,  or  sows  the  seed,  makes  rapid  progress. 
He  sees  the  benevolence  of  God  in  every  opening 
bud  and  blushing  flower.  He  learns  lessons  of 
utility,  of  design  in  the  natural  world,  and  witn 
a  Si>ul  enlarged,  he  applies  to  books  and  art  thn 
exponents  of  other  men*s  minds, — and  looks  into 
his  own  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  it  b  gov- 
erned, and  the  links  by  which  he  is  bound  to  his 
fellow-men. 

'*The  working  man,  in  all  ages  t)f  the  world, 
has  been  more  succesBful  in  doing  good,  in  advan- 
cing the  interesto  of  humanity,  than  a  man  learned 
only  in  book  knowledge.  The  la cter  may.  desire 
to  do  as  much,  but  never  can  accomplish  it,  being 
ignorant  of  the  material  on  which  he  is  working. 
"As  the  world  advances,  its  workers  take  a 
higher  position ;  the  dignity  of  labor  becomes  ap- 
parent. The  time  draws  near  when  he  who  does 
nothing  will  be  nothing,  and  when  there  will  be 
no  aristocracy  but  that  of  labor ;  no  noblemen  but '  wood  work. 
the  worken." 


But  the  worker  must  also  be  a  thinker  ;  he  mmii 
become  nature's  ardent  student,  and  work  oat, 
and  think  out  the  wonderful  processes  ever  going 
on  in  her  strange  crucible.  He  must  not  bo  dis- 
couraged that  he  knows  so  little  yet  of  those  things 
which  are  constantly  nnder  his  observation  :  that 
the  knowledge  man  has  accumulated  in  all  the 
generations  of  his  existence,  forms  but  a  small 
mound  in  comparison  with  the  unknown. 


A  FABMSE'S  WIFE  I'LL  EK 

rm  a  wild  and  laughlog  girl,  Jort  tamed  of  sweet  sixteen. 
As  ftill  of  mischief  and  of  fun  sa  ever  joa  hare  seen ; 
And  when  I  am  a  woman  grown,  no  city  beanz  for  me* 
If  e*er  I  marrj  in  my  life,  a  tenner^s  wife  1*11  be 

I  love  a  ooantry  life,  I  lore  Ibejojoas  breese, 

I  love  to  hear  the  singing  birds  along  the  lofty  trees  ( 

The  lowing  herds  and  bleating  flocks  make  music  sweet  Ibr  ma— 

If  e*er  t  marry  in  my  life,  a  fanuer^s  wife  PlI  be. 

I  loive  to  feed  the  chkskens,  and  I  love  to  milk  the  oow, 
[  loTe  to  hear  the  fiirmer*8  boy  a  whistling  at  his  plough  \ 
And  fields  of  com  and  waving  grain  are  pleasant  sIghU  to  m»— 
If  e*er  I  marry  in  my  life,  a  (knner's  wife  Vtt  be. 

I  love  to  tee  the  orohards  where  the  golden  apples  grow, 
I  love  to  walk  in  meadows  where  the  bright  streamlets  flow ) 
And  floweiy  banks  and  shady  woods  have  maiqr  channa  far 

me— 
If  e'er  I  manry  In  my  Ufa,  a  farmer's  wife  m  be. 

Let  other  girts  who  love  it  best,  enioy  the  gloomy  town, 

d  dusty  walto  and  dusty  stnets,  to  naWe  op  mA  down  { 
But  flowery  fields,  and  shady  woods,  and  sonnj  aUet  far  a^-> 
If  e*er  I  marry  In  my  life,  a  farmer*s  wife  I'll  be. 


FACTS  FOE  BUHDEES. 

One  feet  is,  that  a  square  form  secoies  more 
room  with  a  given  cost  for  outside  walls,  than 
any  other  rectangular  figure.  Great  length,  and 
little  width  may  afford  convenient  rooms,  but  at 
an  increased  expense. 

Another  fact  is,  that  ventilaliOD  is  an  essential 
in  a  human  dwelling.  No  other  oonsideiation 
should  exclude  this.  The  halls,  windows,  and 
doors,  should  be  so  situated  with  resard  to  each 
other,  that  a  full  draught  of  air  can  oe  secured, 
at  any  time,  in  the  summer  season,  by  day  and 
by  night,  through  the  whole  house.  The  stories 
should  also  be  sufficiently  high  to  afford  a  suffi- 
ciency of  air  in  all  the  rooms.  Nine  feet  is  a 
good  height  for  lower  rooms,  and  eight  for  upper, 
lied  rooms  should  al^o  be  lareer  than  they  com- 
monly are.  Great  injury  to  health  is  the  result 
of  sleeping  in  small,  close  apartments. 

The  third  fact  is,  that  a  steep  roof  will  not  on- 
ly shed  rain  and  snow  far  better  than  a  flat  one, 
but  will  last  immensely  longer,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  secures  increased  room  for  chambers,  or 
garret. 

The  fourth  fkct  is,  that  a  chimney  in  or  near  the 
centre  of  the  building  will  aid  to  wa^m  the  whole 
house,  while  if  built  at  one  end  or  side,  the  heal 
will  be  thrown  out  and  lost. 

The  fiflh  fact  is,  that  a  door  opening  from  the 
outside  into  any  principal  room,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  hall  or  passage,  costs  much  more 
than  it  saves,  in  the  free  ingress  of  air  into  it. 

The  sixth  fact  is,  that  the  use  of  paint  is  the 
best  economy,  in  the  preservation  it  affords  to  all. 
Prairie  Farmer, 
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F«r  tk9  £f€W  BngUmd  Farmer. 

MAKS  TOUB  GISLS  IHDSPEHSSHT. 

BT  HKNRT  T.  rSENCH. 

Bveiybody  in  New  England  knowBexaotlywhat 
to  do  with  a  boy.  Qvn  him,  as  a  matter  of 
ooune,  the  best  education  yod  can  afford,  and 
wliether  he  is  poor  or  rich,  prepare  him  for  some 
bnsineM,  some  regular  useful  buainesB  in  life,  so 
that  whatever  be  the  tnni  of  Fortune's  Wheel,  he 
may  be  independent.  A  good  education,  and  a 
profession  or  trade,  without  property,  is  enough 
for  him — enough  to  place  him  beyond  the  chari- 
ties of  a  sold  world,  enough  to  give  him  hope  and 
soarage  and  assurance  of  success  in  life. 

]6ut  what  is  to  become  of  the  daughter  ?  Do 
we  consider  this  question  sufficiently  ?  Is  not  all 
New  England  grosaly  negligent  on  this  point?* 
Does  the  public  voice  answer  this  question  satis- 
fiiotorily? 

Let  us  examine  the  matter  fairly.  You  have 
a  daughter  of  sixteen,  in  a  family  of  half  a  dozen 
ehildren.  You  have  a  small  property,  a  comfort- 
able home,  a  (arm  perhaps,  are  tolerably  "well 
off,'*  worth  perhaps  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars. 
You  are  still  a  young  man,  at  least  not  so  very 
old,  that  you  need  necessarily  die  for  some  years 
yet.  Suppose  this  yoong  lady  has  progrened  as 
well  as  most  girls,  in  her  studies.  She  can  read  and 
write  respectably , has  cyphered  as  far  as  square  root, 
can  read  French  a  little,  though  she  cannot  speak 
a  Mntence  of  it  correctly.  She  can  play  on  the 
piano,  so  thai  a  person  of  eammen  discernment 
ean  distinguish  her  Old  Hundred  from  the  Battle 
of  Prague,  but  has  developed  no  very  decided 
taste  for  music.  Still  she  is  intelligent,  active, 
•nd  promisipg.  Suppose  she  were,  some  pleasant 
SMming,  to  propose  the  question  directly  to  yon, 
and  ask  a  serious  reply,  <*What  do  you  intend! 
shall  do  when  my  education  is  finished  V*  What 
answer  would  you  make,  which  should  satisfy 
both  you  and  herself?  The  probability,  perhaps, 
is,  that  within  ten  or  twelve  yean,  she  may  mar- 
ry ;  for  that  is  the  finte  of  a  nuijority  of  ladies. — 
Still,  I  think,  you  would  not  like  to  answer  her 
reasonable  question  by  such  a  suggestion,  because 
such  a  probability  is,  afler  all,  a  vague  uncertain- 
ty, and  you  would  be  quite  unwilling  a  child  of 
yours  should  make  marriage  a  mailer  of  necessi- 
ty, or  even  of  calculation.  No,  you  could  not  say 
to  her  that  she  has  but  one  chance  in  life,  and 
that  of  such  a  nature,  that  she  cannot  seek  to 
avail  herself  of  it. 

Can  you  say  to  her  deliberately,  that  you  have 
a  home  which  shall  always  be  hers,  also,  that  you 
have  means  to  maintain  her,  and  that  she  need 
take  no  thought  for  the  future?  This  is,  practi- 
cally, what  most  fathers  are  saying  to  their  daugh- 
ters, but  frequently,  with  les9  regard  to  truth 
than  they  profess.    Your  own  life  is  uncertain. — 


Your  buainfiss  enterprises  may  fail.  Is  it  safe  to 
risk  the  welfare  of  others  entirely  on  your  own  > 
continued  prosperity  ?  Besides,  is  there  enough 
in  the  subordinate  duties  which  usually  fall  to  the 
share  of  a  daughter  in  a  family,  to  fill  up  the  as- 
pirings of  human  nature,  to  develope  the  faculties 
of  the  soul  ?  Look  at  the  course  of  life  of  grown 
up  daughters  in  the  families  about  you.  They 
are  usually  regarded  by  the  mother  as  children 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  household.  Tl^y 
do  not  take  a  share  even  of  the  responsibility  of 
the-fiimily.  If  required  to  do  a  share  of  the 
work,  they  do  it  as  a  disagreeable  task,  to  which 
a  life  of  ease  is  far  preferable.  In  the  duties  of 
wife  and  mother,  there  is  enough  to  occupy  the 
heart,  and  exercise  the  intellect  of  an  educated 
woman;  but  the  mere  drudgery  of  housework, 
the  cooking  and  mending  and  scrubbing,  especial- 
ly in  a  subordinate  position,  have  in  them  nothing 
peculiarly  attractiye  or  ennobling  to  anybody.— 
Usually,  however,  the  daughter  .is  not  a  working 
bee  in  the  hive.  She  is  better  educated  than  her 
mother,  perhaps,  and  not  half  so  good  a  houso- 
keeper,  and  so  she  naturally  takes  to  fashion  and 
light  literature,  receives  calls  and  returns  them, 
dusts  the  parlor  for  her  share  of  the  housework^ 
works  worsted  cats  and  dogs  for  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, and  wears  a  stylish  bonnet  to  church  by 
way  of  morals  and  religion.  Without  a  definite 
object,  how  can  she  be  expected  to  rise  early  in 
the  morning,  or  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
a£&irs  of  life. 

But  the  question  recurs,  what  better  can  ba 
done?  What  shall  be  done  that  our  daughten 
may  have  courage  to  look  the  future  calmly  in  thv 
fiftoe,  and  feel  that  their  position  is  in  some  meat* 
ure,  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  ? 

A  defiasle  hope  for  the  future,  can  alone  maka 
a  rational  being  happy.  Oive  eoety  efuUl,  them^ 
mak  0r  femakf  oil  education  far  sonu  Inmness. 
The  discipline  of  aequiiing  it  will  be,  in  itsslf» 
salutary,  aad  the  consciousness  of  possessing  it 
will  at  all  times  gife  digni^  and  indopendeDoe  l» 
the  character.  Whatever  your  position  in  soo^ 
ety,  educate  your  daughter  for  some  business  ia 
life,  eduoate  her  aocording  to  your  means  aad 
conditioB,  aad  aocording  to  her  tastes  aad  capa* 
paoity.  The  "sphere  of  woman,'*  which  has  been 
always  reduced  far  below  the  hemisphere  which 
all  accord  to  her  as  a  right,  includes,  certainly, 
the  wh<rie  range  of  teaching-— in  letters,  insoienosi 
in  musio  aad  drawing,  and  whatever  else  is 
learned  in  our  schools, "  Woman^s  Mission"  surely 
is  toteachf  and  the  demand  for  female  instructon* 
of  a  high  order,  is  by  no  means  supplied.  Acad- 
emies and  high  schools  are  now  paying  salaries  of 
five  hundred  and  a  tliousand  dollars  to  college 
graduates,  as  mere  temporary  teachers,  and  would 
be  glad  to  exchange  them  for  well  qualified   fe« 
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malea,  who  would  enter  upon  their  dattee  with 
eome  probability  of  permanency.  Then  there  are 
tee  thousands  of  district  schoolit  whioh  are  feat 
changing  from  the  hands  of  college  boys,  to  the 
■^milder  influences"  of  the  gentler  sex.  If  your 
daughter  has  a  decided  taste  for  mudc,  or  any  or- 
namental acquirement,  assist  her  to  appreciate 
the  gift  which  Ueaven  has  offered  her.  Make 
her  excel  in  something  which  the  world  deems  ex- 
cellent, and  her  superior  attainment  will  always 
command  respect,  and  the  means  of  honorable 
Bubsistenoe. 

But  there  are  many  who  cannot  afford  the 
means,  thus  to  qualify  their  daughters  for  teach- 
ers. What  shall  they  do  ?  I  answer,  believe  that 
labor  is  honorable,  and  teach  them  a  trade,  or 
]i;ianual  occupation  of  some  kind.  I  have  never 
chanced  to  live  in  any  place,  where  dressmakers 
and  milliners  did  not  keep  the  ladies  of  the  vil- 
Iag6  in  complete  subjection,  dealing  out  tAir  fa- 
vors of  dress-fitting  and  bonnet-trimming  as  if 
they  were  pearls  and  diamonds.  I  venture  to  say, 
sir,  to  you  who  are  reading  this  paper,  that  you 
can  build  a  forty-foot  bam  in  less  time,  than  your 
wife  and  daughters  can  procure  their  winter  hats. 
Teach  every  young  lady  to  cut  and  make  her  own 
dresses,  and  if  you  go  farther,  and  educate  her  to 
tiie  trade,  her  support  in  lifb  is  secured.  The 
printing-offices,  the  counting-rooms  of  shops,  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds, 
are  fumishlDg  respectable  employment  to  females, 
and  gradually  the  **areaof  freedom''  for  woman's 
labor  and  talent,  is  enlarging  everywhere  in  New 
Bt^land.  The  means  of  education  have  not  yet 
Been  supplied  to  boys  and  girls  aUke.  Even  Bos> 
ton,  I  brieve,  which  aibrds  to  every  boy,  at  the 
pnblic  cost,  a  fo^VLt  years'  coaise  in  a  Latin  or 
Vgh  school,  gives  to  girls  as  an  eqaivalBBt»  only 
oMadditional  year  in  the  grammar  schools. 

KawEngUnd  has  her  ooilegBS— her  Harvards, 
her  Yales,  her  Dartaouths,  finr  boys,  bat  nothing 
•f  the  kind  for  girls.  B«t  these  wants  will  soon 
ks  Bet.  Hocaee  Mami,  whose  <^)inion  is  entitled 
Mi  this  matter  to  higher  autiiority,  perhaps,  than 
■ay  other  individual  in  this  oonntry,  has  aooepted 
tfie  Presidency  of  a  college  in  Ohio,  whete  the 
■OMi  enjoy  equal  advantages  of  instraetioii. 

The  want  of  the  means  to  give  to  girls,  40  the 
j^aMie  expenf»d,the  same  thorough  and  syste^M^ 
education  as  ^K>ys  are  reosiviiig  at  oar  colleges,  is 
the  great  defoot  in  oar  New  Sogland  system  of  ia- 
stmetion.  Notwithstanding  this  want  of  oppor^ 
tpnity  for  education,  a  great  share  qH  our  best 
writing  of  a  literary  oharaeter,  both  in  books  and 
BWgasines,  is  from  the  pens  of  ladiss,aod  he  who 
dsttbts  the  capacity  of  the  better-half  of  craalion, 
for  any  literary  labor,  deserves  to  have  his  ears 
palled  by  Fanny  Fern,  and  to  be  daased  among 
siave-catehers  in  Mrs.  iitowe's  next  edition  of  Un- 


cle Tom*B  Cabin.    Educatumfar  aU^  aocordimg'  to 
theoapacUyafmsk^U  lAs  tnmUtmtf  lo9^  4mdof 
Tprogrtss. 
E»€t€r^  N.  A,  S^.,  1854. 


THE  IMSWT  WLMRBOMSSL 

The  locust  trees,  In  and  around  Cleveland,  haw 
for  the  last  lew  yean  softred  neatly  firom  thv 
insect,  many  of  them  bei^g  kilM,  and  all  being 
more  or  less  disfigured;  young  trees  espeeialljr 
are  exposed  to  their  attacks.  It  is  the  Clylus 
flexuosua  of  Fabricios.  In  its  perfect  or  image 
state,  it  is  a  beantiful  beetle  about  three-qnarters 
of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  males  rather  snmller.-— 
The  color  is  a  velvety  black  with  traasvene  yeUov 
bands,  three  on  the  head,  four  on  the  thorax,  and 
six  on  the  wing  covers,  the  third  being  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  W^.  The  Im  are  reddish,  and  the  met- 
tennas  dark  brown,  to  the  eaxly.nart  of  Sepieai* 
her  they  come  forth,  and  daring  that  month  act 
to  be  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  flower  of  the 
Golden  rod,  on  the  Cuyahogaflats,  under  the  Uni- 
versity heights.  1  have  seen  them  in  hundreds  feed- 
ing on  the  pollen  of  this  plant.  They  are  also  to 
be  seen  coming  up  and  down  the  troiiks  of  the  lo- 
cust trees,  singly,  m  pursuit  of  their  mates  or  rivale« 
or  more  commonly  paired.  The  female  lays  little 
clusters  of  seven  or  ei^ht  white  eges,  in  the  cleft  of 
the  bark .  In  a  short  tune  they  arenatcbed,  and  the 
little  grub  immediately  begins  to  eat  into  the  soft 
bark  and  wood.  Their  funows  are  winding,  gen- 
erally in  an  upward  direction  yet,  sometoaea,  I 
have  seen  holes  bored  entirely  through  the  trunk 
of  small  trees.  In  the  winter  they  become  torpid, 
but  the  vrarmth  of  sprinr  awakens  them  to  re- 
new the  work  of  devastaSon,  whioh  they  make 
known  by  the  saw  ^st  dropped  from  their  holes. 

A  little  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  owners  ef 
shade  trees,  would  to  a  great  extent  protect  them 
from  the  ravages  of  this  insect ;  durine  the  time 
of  pairing,  they  are  easily  caught  by  hand  and 
destroyed,  and  can  be  done  by  children,  thns  hin- 
dering the  depositiaB  of  egm.  As  a  preventaties 
also,  the  trunk  and  largerhranohes  of  the4rtes» 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  should  be  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  white-wash,  well  worked  in- 
to the  cracks  of  the  bark.  This  should  be  done 
before  the  beetie  begins  to  deposHeits  ^gs,  and  if 
repeated  every  season,  it  will  take  eare  and  not  en- 
trust its  property  toa  bed  of  UaOt  as  it  would  not 
thrive  on  so  caustio  a  diet. 

The  congeners  of  the  Clytus  are  numerous,  and 
inhabit  many  of  our  forest  trees,  such  as  the  Ma- 
~'3,  Ash,  Htokory,  Thorn,  Ac.    Some  attack  the 

ilen,  or  cot  timber.  Their  ||preatest  enemy  is 
the  Wood-peeker  who  destroys  immense  nomfaen. 
— Ohio  Fanner • 


A  Ssxn  Farmsk. — An  honest  son  of  Erin,  who 
had  saved  money  enough  by  his  industry  to  pur- 
chase a  small  fiwm,  andertook  to  manage  it  him- 
self. He  aeoordin^  boosht  his  seeds  at  the  seed 
store,  and  planted  them  i3l  done  up  in  papers*- 
just  as  they  came  from  the  store.  A  bj^tander 
who  observed  him,  began  to  laugh  at  him,  and 
told  him  he  was  doing  wrong.  **  Ah,  let  me  alone 
for  that,"  said  Fat,  *'I  am  making  a  sebd  garden : 
did  ye  never  see  seeds  grow  all  papered  and  la- 
belled jist  as  they  sell  them  in  the  shop  ?" 
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BSOWH'S  IMPROVED  PATEHT  GBI8T 
MILL. 

The  mannfactarera  confidently  reoommend  this 
article  to  the  notice  of  practical  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in,or  about  to  establieh  the  flouring  or  meal- 
ing business,  or  who  wish  to  erect  a  mill  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expense,  for  occasional  use. 
Among  the  numerous  improvements  that  have  ap- 
peared, there  are,  perhaps,  none,  either  for  simpli- 
city, efficiency,  durability,  or  economy,  that  sur- 
pass it,  and  as  £Eur  as  their  experience  has  gone, 
they  are  led  to  believe  it  is  the  best  portable  mill, 
for  flouring  meal  and  grinding  grain,  com,  salt, 
plaster  and  spices  extant.  It  is  composed  of  the 
best  French  burr  stones ;  and  it  is  substantially 
built,  easily  kept  in  order,  and  can  be  attached  to 
the  requisite  power  with  great  fiusility. 

The  proprietors  supply  this  mill,  of  proper  di- 
mensions for  water,  steam,  or  horse  power,  to  or- 
der. As  there  are  many  in  operation  in  the  New 
England,  and  other  States,  which  can  be  referred 
to,  a  fiurther  description  here  is  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  mills  may  be  seen  at  the  warehouse 
of  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  who 
have  them  for  sale. 


Signs  akono  thb  Ck)LLnEs. — ^Professor  Good- 
rich made  a  speech  at  Milwaukee  during  the  grand 
excursion,  in  which  he  stated  that  Yale  College 
was  opposed  to  slavery,  and  the  faculty  all  of  one 
mind  oa  the  subiect,  and  wished  the  fact  to  be 
known  North  and  South.  It  b  said  that  an  un- 
usual number  of  Southern  students  have  offered 
themselves  this  year. 

Among  the  oommenoement  exercises  the  pres- 
ent year  at  different  colleges,  Frederick  Dougkun 


addressed  the  literary  societies  at  Western  Re- 
serve College ;  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  at  Wood- 
ville ;  Wendell  Phillips,  at  Union  ;  J.  P.  Thomp- 
son, at  Andover  ;  and  Wm.  H.  Seward,  at  Yale, 
where  Geo.  W.  Perkins  also  preached  the  cancio 
ad  derum.  The  alumni  at  Harvard ,  chose  Charles 
Sumner  for  their  Vice  President ;  Wabash  College 
conferred  the  honorary  D.  D.,  on  Joshua  Leavitt ; 
and  Yale  Coll^  the  LL.  D.  on  W.  H.  Seward. 
— iV.  y.  Eve.  Post. 


SOWING  GRASS  SEED  IN  THE  FALL. 

Ens.  RvBAL : — As  I  believe  much  information 
may  be  gained  by  farmers,  in  freq|uently  inter- 
changing thoughts  and  experienoe  m  relation  to 
the  various  subjects,  which  pertain  to  their  voca- 
tion, I  propose  saying  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
the  inquiries  of  your  correspondent  J.  B.  P.  in 
the  last  No.  of  the  Rural,  regarding  the  seeding 
down  of  land.  Your  correspondent  states  that 
he  cannot  get '*  clover  or  herds  grass  to  *  catch,' 
when  sown  with  oats,  according  to  the  time-hon- 
ored custom,'*  which,  I  suppose,  is  sowing  it  with 
the  grain  in  the  spring.  Farmers  are  generally 
quite  indisposed  to  adopt  any  new  manner  of  per- 
Arming  the  routine  of  their  labors, — but  the  re- 
peated failures  in  my  ow&  case,  and  that  of  my 
neishb&rs,  to  ^t  land  to  catch  well,  when  seed^ 
in  tlie  spring,  induced  me  to  (question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  idea  of  spring  being  the  best  to  sow 
grass  seed.  After  losing  a  gooS  many  bushels  of 
seed  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  by  sowioff 
with  oats  m  the  spring,  I  concluded,  last  fall, 
that  I  would  try  tne  experiment  of  seeding  six 
acres  in  the  fall ;  and  though  the  trial  of  any  new 
mode  of  fiirming  for  one  year  onlj,  is  not  sufficient 
to  establidi  its  eorrectnees  or  moorrectnees,  yet 
the  success  which  attended  the  experiment  wa« 
most  satis&ctory,  for  I  cut  this  year  my  heavieit 
grasB  from  the  field  thus  seeded.    I  have  not  be- 
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foie  during  several  years  past,  obtained  so  jpod 
mas  the  first  year  after  seeding ;  and  I  attribute 
the  cause  entirely  to  the  fact  of  seeding  in  the  fall . 

It  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  seed 
sown  in  the  fall  would  be  more  likely  to  do  well, 
than  if  sown  in  the  spring,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  srass  seed  self-sown  or  deposited  by  grass  left^ 
standing,  almost  always  catches  and  grows  better, 
than  that  sown  in  the  spring.  The  main  reason 
why  it  does  not  sucwed^when  sown  with  oafs  in 
the  spring  is  because  it  cannot  withstand  the  dry 
weather  which  we  usually  have  during  the  sum 
mer.  Where  it  can  be  sown  very  early,  as  for  in 
BtanoQ,  with  winter  wheat,  its  chances  for  success 
are  greater ;  but,  even  then,  I  should  prefer  to 
seed  m  the  fall. 

When  sown  in  the  fall,  it  should  be  sown  in 
September,  or  before  the  fall  rains  commence,  so 


whole  nobility  of  trees,  stands  the  white  elm  ;  no 
less  esteemed  because  it  is  an  American  tree, 
known  abroad  only  by  importation,  and  never  seen 
in  all  its  magnifioence,  exoept  in  our  own  valieys. 
The  old  oaks  of  England  are  very  excellent  in  their 
way,  gnarled  and  rugged.  The  elm  has  strength 
as  significant  as  they,  and  a  grace,  a  royalty,  which 
leaves  the  oak  like  a  boor  in  comparison.  Had  the 
elm  been  an  English  tree,  and  had  Chaucer  seen  and 
loved  and  sung  it,  and  even  Shakspeare,  and  every 
English  poet  hung  some  garlands  upon  it,  it  would 
have  lifted  up  its  head  now,  not  only  the  noblest 
of  all  growing  things,  but  enshrined  in  a  thou- 
sand rich  associations  of  history  and  literature. 
Who  ever  sees  a  hawthorn  or  a  sweet-briar  (the 
eglantine)  that  his  thouehtsdo  not,  like  a  bolt  of 
light,  burst  through  raniKs  of  poets,  and  ranges  of 
sparkling  thoughts  which  have  been  bom  since 


that  it  may  get  sufficiently  started  to  withstand  England  had  a  written  laneua^,  and  of  which 


the  winter. 

That  which  I  sowed  in  the  fall  was  sown  on 
stubble,  vrithout  any  dragging ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
needs  any,  for  it  came  up  very  thick  and  nice. 

JH.  M.  Oarfbntxb. 
ElUngton,  N.  T.,  August,  1854. 

Rural  New-Yorker, 


HEEET  WABD  BEECHE&  OH  TEEES. 

Eveiy  one  who  has  read  the  life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  knows  his  love  of  trees.  He  used  to  say 
that  of  all  his  compositions,  he  was  most  proud  of 
his  compositions  to  make  trees  grow.  There  is  yet 
at  East-Hampton,  flourishing  in  a  hearty  age,  an 
orohard  set  out  by  the  hands  of  my  father.  And 
we  have  heard  him  say  that  after  an  absence  from 
home,  the  first  impulse,  after  (greeting  his  own 
family,  was  to  go  out  and  examine  each  tree  in 
his  orchard,  from  root  to  top.  No  man  ever  plant- 
ed a  tree  or  loved  one,  but  Knows  how  to  sympa- 
thize with  this  feeling.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
spends  his  summer  months  upon  a  beautiful  farm 
near  Pittsfield,  on  which  are  half  a  hundred  of  the 
original  forest  trees,  some  of  them  doubtless  five 
hundred  years  old ;  trees  that  heard  the  revolu- 
tionarv  cannon  (or  heard  of  them,)  and  before 
that  tne  crack  of  the  rifle  in  the  earl^  Colonial 
Indian  wars,  when  Miahcomo,  with  his  fugitive 
Peauots,  took  refuge  in  the  Berkshire  hills.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Holmes  has  measured  with  tape-line 
every  tree  on  his  place,  and  knows  each  one  of 
them  vrith  intimate  personal  acquaintance.  *  * 

To  the  great  tree-loving  fraternity  we  belong 
And  our  first  excursion  in  Lenox  was  to  salute  our 
notable  trees.  We  had  a  nervous  anxiety  to  see 
that  the  axe  had  not  hewn,  nor  the  lightning 
struck  them  ;  that  no  worm  had  gnawed  at  their 
root,  or  cattle  at  their  trunk ;  that  their  branches 
were  not  broken,  nor  their  leaves  failing  from 
drought.  We  found  them  all  standing  in  their 
uprightness.  They  lifted  up  their  heads  towards 
Heaven,  and  sent  down  to  us  from  all  their  boughs 
a  leafv  message  of  recognition  and  afiection. 
Blessed  be  the  dew  that  cools  their  evening  leaves, 
and  the  rains  that  quench  their  daily  thirst !  May 
'the  stotm  be  as  merciful  to  them,  when  in  vrin- 
•ter  it  roars  through  their  branches,  as  is 
harper  of  his  harp.  Let  the  snow  lie  lightly  on 
•their  boughs,  and  long  hence  be  the  summer  that 
^hall  find  no  leaves  to  clothe  these  nobles  of  the 
•pasture !    first  in  oar  regard,  as  it  is  first  in  the 


the  rose,  the  willow,  the  eglantine,  the  hawthoroy 
and  other  scores  of  vines  or  trees  have  been  the 
cause,  as  they  are  now  and  for  ever  the  sugges- 
tions and  remembrancers?  Who  ever  looks  upon 
an  oak,  and  does  not  think  of  navies  ;  of  storms ; 
of  battles  on  the  ocean  ;  of  the  noble  lyrics  of  the 
sea ;  of  English  elades ;  of  the  fugitive  Charles, 
the  tree-mounted  monarch  ;  of  the  Herne  oak ; 
of  parks  and  forests ;  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  mer- 
ry men.  Friar  Tuck  not  excepted;  of  old  baronial 
halls  with  mellow  light  streaming  through  dia- 
mond-shaped panes  upon  oaken  floors,  and  of  elab- 
orate carved  wainsootinga!  And  who  that  has 
ever  travelled  in  English  second-x^lass  cushionlesB 
cars  has  not  other  and  lees  senial  remembrances 
of  the  enduring  solidity  of  the  impervious,  unelas- 
tic  oak  ?  One  such  oak  I  have,and  only  one,  yet  dis- 
covered. On  my  west  line  is  a  fringe  of  forest, 
through  which  rushes  in  spring,  trickles  in  early 
summer,  and  dies  out  entirelv  in  August,  the  is- 
sues of  a^oble  spring  frov  near  the  hill-side. 
On  the  eastern  eage  of  this  belt  of  trees  stands 
the  monarchal  oak,  wide  branching  on  the  east 
toward  the  open  pasture  and  the  free  light,  but 
on  its  western  side  lean  and  branchless  from  the 
pressure  of  the  neighboring  trees  ;  for  trees,  like 
men,  cannot  grow  to  the  real  nature  that  is  in 
them  when  crowded  by  too  much  society.  Both 
need  to  be  touched  on  everv  side  by  sun  and  air, 
and  by  nothing  else,  if  they  are  to  be  rounded 
out  into  full  symmetry.  Growing  right  up  to  its 
side,  and  through  its  branches  is  a  long  wifely  elm 
— beau  ty  and  grace  embosomed  by  strength .  Their 
leaves  come  and  go  together,  and  all  the  summer 
long  they  mingle  their  rustling  harmonies.  Their 
roots  pasture  m  the  same  soil,  nor  could  either  of 
them  oe  hewn  down  without  tearing  away  the 
branches  and  marring  the  beauty  of  the  other« 
And  a  tree,  when  thoroughly  disbranched,  may^ 
by  time  and  care,  regain  its  beiiuty.  •  ♦  » 

Upon  the  crown  of  the  hill,  iust  where  an  artiat 
would  have  planted  them,  had  he  wished  to  have 
them  exactlv  in  the  right  place,  grew  some  two 
hundred  stalwart  and  ahcient  maples,  beeches, 
ashes,  and  oaks,  a  narrow  belt-like  forest,  form- 
ing a  screen  from  the  northern  and  western  winds 
in  winter  and  a  harp  of  endless  music  for  the  sum- 
mer. The  vrretched  ovnier  of  this  farm,  tempted 
by  the  devil,  cut  down  the  whole  bleated  band  and 
brotherhood  of  trees,  that  he  might  fill  his  pocket 
with  two  pitiful  dollars  a  cora  for  the  wood! 
Well,  his  pocket  was  the  best  part  of  him.    Ths 
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iron  fumacee  haye  devoured  my  grove,  and  their 
hage  stumps  that  stood  like  gravestones,  have 
heen  cleared  away  that  a  grove  might  be  planted 
in  the  same  spot  for  the  next  hundred  years  to 
noarish  into  the  statniv  and  elory  of  that  which 
is  gone.  And  in  other  places  I  find  the  memorial 
of  many  noble  trees  slain ;  here  a  hemlock  that 
carried  up  its  eternal  green  a  hundred  feet  into 
the  winter  air ;  there  a  huge  double-trunked 
chestnut,  dear  old  grand&ther  of  hundreds  of 
children  that  have  for  generations  dubbed  its 
boughs  or  shook  its  nut-laden  top,  and  laughed 
and  shouted  as  bushels  of  chestnuts  rattled  down. 
Now  the  tree  exists  only  as  loop-holed  posts  and 
weather-browned  rails.  I  hope  the  fellow  «)t  a 
diver  in  his  finger  every  time  he  touched  the  hem- 
lock plank  or  let  down  the  bars  made  of  those 
chestnut  rails. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  said,  must  no  one  touch 
a  tree  1  must  there  be  no  fuel,  no  timber  ?  Go  to 
the  forest  for  both.  There  are  no  individual  trees 
those,  only  a  forest. — N,  Y.  Independent, 


VABM  OF  HA&VEY  DOBOE,  ESa 

,  OF  STTTTON,  VASB. 

On  the  14th  July,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
passing  over  Mr.  Dodgs's  farm,  looking  at  his 
crops,  and  of  observing  his  modes  of  operation  in 
its  several  departments.  The  farm  is  about  seven 
miles  from  Worcester,  and  on  one  of  that  beauti- 
fbl  sucoeeeion  of  hills  which  prevail  in  that  part 
of  the  State.  The  soil  is  of  granite  formation, 
springy,  bravely  resisting  the  present  severe 
drouth ,  and  when  once  reclaimed  and  laid  to  grass, 
the  most  permanent  and  fertile  land  we  have. 

The  young  orcharding  on  the  &kTm  is  thrifty, 
just  in  bearing,  and  extremely  proxnising.  Many 
of  the  trees,  but  seven  year's  set,  being  full  of 
laige  and  fair  fruit.  The  barley  had  been  har- 
vested, but  its  representative  stnbble  showed  a 
strong  growth,  which  I  was  informed  headed  and 
filled  up  well .  Abou  t  two  acres  of  onions  promised 
a  return  of  four  to  five  hundred  dollars !  Cab- 
bages were  rampant,  and  potato  tops  appeared 
well,  but  we  did  not  go  below  to  see  bow  they 
were  there.  Several  cows  graced  the  yard,  whose 
fine  appearance  would  be  noticeable  by  the  most 
indifierent.  One  among  them,  a  Devon,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  equal.  A  young  Devon  bull  had 
also  fine  proportions,  and  promises  to  become  a 
valuable  animal.  A  noble  stack  of  English  hay 
stood  near  the  bam,  containing  some  fifteen  tons, 
and  so  compactly  laid  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
withdraw  a  handful.  Banged  against  the  stone 
walls,  and  convenient  to  the  bnildings,  were  about 
400  barrels  of  vineigar,  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
apple.  This  we  looked  at  and  tasted,  and  found 
it  as  pure  as  the  air  itself  upon  the  Sutton  Hills. 
There  was  a  pervading  air  of  Aeatneas  and  order,  in 
and  out  of  doors,  and  thrift  nndoobtedly  follows 
the  orderings  of  the  proprietor. 

But  the  chief  point  which  attracted  our  atten- 
tion was  his  operations  in  nnderdraining.    On  a 


field  fronting  the  house,  and  containing  25  acres* 
he  had  laid  600  rods  of  drainage  1  A  portion  of 
this  field  was  still  in  the  condition  in  which  be 
originally  found  the  whole;  It  is  sitaated  on  a 
high  hill,  gently  sloping  to  the  north-west,  and 
was  covered  with  loose  and  fast  stones,  and  all  the 
coarse  and  hardy  plants  with  which  such  land  is 
usually  made  ''unprofitably  gay" — such  as  vari- 
ous wild  grasses,  johnswort,  hs^-hack,  life-ever* 
lasting,  golden-rods  and  oat-tails.  The  surfiMe 
was  uneven  and  springy,  and  cold,  the  vrater  ooi- 
ing  out  in  every  direction  and  collecting  in  little 
pools  in  all  the  low  places.  Some  attempt  at  re- 
claiming had  been  made  on  a  lower  portion  of  it, 
and  timothy  and  red-top  had  been  introduced. 
But  these  had  vainly  struggled  against  the  influ- 
ences of  the  cold  spring  water  ever  flowing  down 
upon  it  from  al>ove,  and  finally  gave  up  the  con- 
flict in  despair — the  natural  grasses  again  assum- 
ing their  place. 

After  removing  the  cross  waUs-— for  the  field  was 
originally  divided  by  several  cross  walls — and  us- 
ing the  stones,  together  with  as  many  from  the 
surface  as  were  vranted  for  outside  fencing,  the  re- 
maining large  stones  were  dug  under  and  drop! 
below  the  reach  of  the  plow.  Trenchfs  were 
then  cut  suffimently  wide  and  deep  to  receive  the 
smaller  stones.  Some  of  these  trenches  find  an 
outlet  on  a  lower  portion  of  the  field,  and  irrigate 
several  acres  of  it,  while  the  water  from  the  othen 

carried  across  the  highway  and  made  to  irri- 
gate a  pasture,  and  thus  more  than  trebling  the 
amount  of  feed  obtained  upon  it  before  this  course 
was  adopted. 

In  reclaiming  a  portion  of  this  field,  an  experi- 
ment was  made  in  trenching.  The  depth  to  which 
the  earth  vras  moved,  we  do  not  recollect,  but  the 
efiect  is  now — although  several  years  have  elapsed 
— OS  marked  as  it  was  the  first  year ;  the  grass 
being  larger,  and  having  a  more  livdy  and  dark- 
er green,  than  on  any  other  spot  of  mmilar  ground. 
For  a  successful,  extensive,  and  complete  illus- 
tration of  the^vantages  resulting  from  thorough 
draining,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  this  field. 


Instbuction  dv  Agriculturb. — In  the  kincdom 
of  Prussia  there  are  ^vq  Agricultural  Colleges, 
and  a  sixth  is  about  to  be  opened ;  in  these  are 
taught,  by  both  theory  and  practice,  the  highest 
branches  of  sdenoe  connected  with  the  culture  and 
improvement  of  the  soil ;  of  Agricultural  sohooJa 
of  a  more  elementary  order  there  are  ten ;  these 
are  also  seven  schools  devoted  to  instruction,  in 
the  management  of  meadow  lands;  one  for  iMtcuo- 
tion  in  the  management  of  sheep ;  and  there  are 
1^  forty-five  model  farms,  intended  to  seave  im 
introducmg  better  modes  of  agriculture  ;  in  all, 
seventy-one  public  establishments  for  agricultural^ 
education,  not  to  mention  others  of  a  kindred  ni^ 
ture,  or  those  private  schools  where  the  art  and 
science  of  f^ood  farmine  are  taught. 

Ptusaia  is  a  monarchy,  with  fifleea  millions  of 
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jle.  New  York  is  a  republic  with  three  mil- 
fions,  and  a  territory  which  though  not  quite  half 
as  large,  is  richer  and  better  situated,  with  means 
of  transportation  incomparably  superior.  Prusna 
has  seoeiUy-one  public  establishments  to  instruct 
the  people  ip  farming,  the  science  of  sciences  and 
the  art  of  arts.  New  York  has  not  one ;  and  the 
proposition  to  establish  a  single  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  again  and  again  been  voted  down  in  her 
L^islature.  Ought  so  shameful  a  contrast  to  ez- 
istlwtween  that  monarchy  and  this  republic? — 
N.  y.  Trifmne, 


VERSES  FOB  THE  TEAE  1900. 

Tell  John  to  set  the  kettle  on, 

.1  want  to  take  a  drire — 
I  only  want  to  go  to  Borne, 

And  shaU  be  back  at  fire } 
Teil  cook  to  drew  tiuwe  hamming  birdi 

I  shot  in  Mexico  ; 
The7*Te  now  been  killed  at  leaat  two  days. 

They'll  toon  be  «»  peu  haul. 

And  Tom,  take  yoa  the  gold-leaf  wingt. 

And  start  for  Spain  .at  three— 
I  want  lome  Berille  orange*, 

^wixt  dinner-time  and  tea  ; 
lly  round  by  France  and  bring  a  new 

Perpetoal  motion  gnn. 
To-morrow  with  some  friends  I  go 

A  hunting  in  the  son. 

The  trip  I  took  the  other  day, 

TV  breakfast  in  the  moon. 
Thanks  to  my  Lord  Bellatr,  h* 

Spoiled  my  new  baUoon  ; 
For,  steering  throogh  the  milky  way, 

He  ran  against  a  star. 
And  taming  round  again  too  soon. 

Come  Jolt  against  my  oar. 

Bat  Tom,  you  get  the  car  repaired. 

And  then  let  Dan  and  Dick 
Inflate  with  ten  square  miles  of  gas, 

I  mean  to  trarel  qaiek  *, 
My  steam  is  surely  ap  by  now,  — 

Fat  the  high  pressure  on. 
Give  me  the  breath-bag  for  (he  way-* 

All  right— hey— whia^I'm  gone. 


FALL  AHD  8PBIH0  TBAHSPLAHTIHO. 

A  correspondent  objects  to  the  practice  of  those 
*<who  still  continue  in  the  old  delusion  that  fall  is 
the  best  time  for  transplanting  trees" — stating 
that  *^8ome  shrubs,  and  almost  ul  pif^nts,  removed 
in  the  fall,  when  the  utp^  tiie  great  supporter  of 
their  life,  has  gone  down  into  their  roots,  vegeta- 
tion ceases  in  them,  and  they,  consigned  to  a  new 
cold  soil,  nerba^  not  a  sinele  fibre  of  the  roots 
taking  hold  until  spring,  if,  indeed,  detached  al- 
most, if  not  entirefj,  from  all  nourishment,  any 
life  remains,  are  destroyed  by  fall  transportation. 
Fruit  trees,  being  more  hardy,  bear  up,  but  they 
are  forever  stricken, ' '  &c.  In  the  spring,  **  if  the 
dirt  is  wet,  and  packed  solid  round  the  roots,  be- 
fore they  are  dug,  touching  or  injuring  as  few  of 
tiie  fibres  and  roots  as  possible,  and  carefully  set- 
ting in  their  new  bed,  vegetation  goes  straight 
on,^'  &c. 

We  give  this  quotation  for  the  sake  of  pointing 
oat  a  very  common  error,  namely,  tiuit  the  sap 

See  down  into  the  roots  to  winter.    Instead  of 
is,  the  sap  i^rvades  usually  all  parts  of  a  tree 
alike,  and  while  covered  with  leaves,  those  keep  up 


a  constant  drain  or  escape.  When  the  leaves  fiiU, 
although  vegetation  has  ceased,  the  roots  still  ab- 
sorb a  small  quantitv,  and  as  there  is  no  escape 
through  the  leaves,  the  vessels  of  the  tree  gradii* 
ally  become  filled  or  distended,  so  that  on  the  ap> 
proach  of  warm  weather,  stimulating  activity,  the 
least  wound  is  followed  by  a  flow  of  the  sap.  As 
soon  as  the  new  leaves  expand,  as  a  general  rule, 
this  flow  from  incisions  ceases,  in  consequence  of 
the  drain  afforded  in  another  direction. 

Now  it  usually  happ^  that  removing  the  tree 
in  the  spring,  cuts  off  in  a  measure  the  supply 
from  the  roots  at  the  very  moment  it  is  most  want- 
ed,— an  evil  quite  as  great  as  that  resulting  from 
any  diminished  supplv  in  consequence  of  fall  plant- 
ing. Our  oorre8|K)naent  speaks  of  the  evil  of  ''a 
new  cold  soil ;" — are  we  to  understand  from  this 
that  the  plant  has  warmed  the  bed  in  which  it 
stood,  and  that  it  is  ohilled,  like  a  human  being, 
by  removal  to  a  fresh  bed  ?  Is  not  the  "new  soil" 
as  relatively  cold  in  spring  as  in  autumn  ?  He 
speaks  of  hfe  being  "destroyed  by  transportation" 
— ^this  must  refer  to  long  distances  ;  yet  trees  may 
be  sent  thousands  of  miles  \i  well  packed^  vrith  near- 
It  or  quite  the  safety  attending  their  removal  to 
the  next  farm.  Ample  experience  has  proved  this 
to  be  true.  Why  are  we  not  all  allowed  to  take 
the  same  pains  in  saving  the  roots  and  carrying 
the  earth  upon  them,  for  autumn  as  well  as  for 
spring  transplanting? 

But  throwing  theory  aside, — ^we  have  in  the 
course  of  our  practice  set  out  many  ten  thousands 
of  trees  of  various  sizes,  both  in  autumn  and  in 
spring,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  more,  bv  at  least 
twenty-fold,  depends  on  a  good  soil,  carenil  work, 
and  especially  on  the  subsequent  culture,  than  on 
the  season  of  the  year ;  nevertheless,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  liability  to  be  throvni  out  or  raised  bj 
frost,  and  the  danger  to  half  tender  sorts  from  the 
cold  of  winter,  we  think  the  advantages  would  de- 
cidedlv  preponderate  in  favor  of  autumn,  more  es- 
pecially beoause  it  is  not  accompanied  with  the 
cheek  we  havo  already  spoken  of,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  trees  should  commence  to  grow  vigorous- 
ly. We  have  never  found  hardv  trees  to  succeed 
better,  if  as  well,  other  things  being  the  same,  aa 
when  carefully  dug  up  in  autumn  and  well  laid  in 
till  spring,  when  they  vrere  set  out,  without  the 
above  mentioned  check. 

Shrubs  and  small  plants,  if  inclining  to  be  ten- 
der, are  alwajrs  made  more  tender  the  first  winter 
by  transplanting ;  hence  they  should  be  either 
protected,  or  the  work  is  done  in  spring.  Hardy, 
early  starting  perenniab,  asp;ionias,  pie-plan t,&c., 
should  alvrays  be  set  out  in  the  fall ;  while  tulips 
and  man^  other  bulbs  re(|uire  setting  a  month  or 
two  earlier.  The  practice  must  be  modified  by 
circumstances,  climate,  and  the  habits  of  the  va- 
nous  plants. — Countty  Gentleman, 

Runaway  Pokb. — ^Fifty  ladies  and  Kentiemen, 
belonging  to  Barton,  Yt., celebrated  the  Fourth 
of  July  by  a  picnic  in  the  basin  of  the  celebrated 
"Runaway  Pond,"  near  that  village,  the  Iras- 
burg  Gaxette  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  spot,  as  measured  by  some  of  the  engineers 
of  the  PiMBumpsic  Railroad,  who  were  of  the  par- 
ty:— 

"The  water  befon  its  essape  covered  over 
100  acres  of  land  beiotg  one  mile  long  and  70 
rods  wide  for  one-half  its  length.    The  greatest 
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depth  of  water  which  escaped  waa  85  feet.  The 
highway  which  now  pasBee  through  the  poiid  is 
for  nearly  half  a  ndle  from  70  to  80  feet  below 
the  old  water  level.  The  lowest  surlace  of  the 
bed  of  the  pond  is  a  bog  or  meadow  from  40  to 
50  rods  wioe,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  Ions,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  highway  is  laid.  For  this 
whole  surface  the  avera^  depth  of  water  may  be 
called  80  feet.  The  soa  of  most  of  this  is  very 
tremulous,  and  a  pole,  or  even  an  unlucky  foot, 
onoe  through  the  sod,  goes  down  without  further 
obstruction  to  almost  any  depth.  From  an  ap- 
proximate estimate,  this  pond  contained  1,988,- 
000,000  gallons,  above  the  level  of  the  bog,  and 
it  wonld  take  the  full  discharge  of  the  canal  of 
the  Boston  Water  Works  six  months  to  fill  it. 
Such  was  the  size  of  the  pond  which  in  1810 
burst  its  barriers,  and  swept  almost  in  a  body 
down  the  valley." 

OSWEGO-ITS  HILLS  AHD  BVSIHESS. 

In  the  year  1826  the  fir^t  mill  for  the  manu&e- 
tnie  of  flmir  was  erected  in  Oswego,  and  at  the 
weaent  day  there  is  perhaps  no  point  in  the  United 
States,  or  m  the  world,  when  the  manufacture  of 
floor  is  conducted  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  in  the 
eity  of  Oswego,  together  witn  the  mills  at  the 
yilWe  of  Fulton,  twelve  miles  up  the  river.  The 
first  louring  mill  in  Osweso  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Alvin  Bronson  and  T.  S.  Morean,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  Mr.  Henry  Fitamngh  afterwards  also 
boilt  a  mill  adjoining,  Dothx>f  which  were  sabee- 
qaently  destroyed  by  fire. 

From  that  period  the  flouring  business  at  Oswe- 

Sy  has  been  gradoally  increasing  in  magnitude — 
owly  at  first,  bat  quite  rapidly  daring  the  last 
ten  years.  The  destrnctive  fire  which  oocamd 
here  on  the  5th  of  July,  1853,  destroyed  most  of 
the  mills  and  elevatoxe  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  Through  indomitable  energy,  however,  they 
have  all  been  rebuilt,  upon  a  larger  and  more  ex- 
tensive scale,  with  all  the  modem  improvements. 
There  are  in  Oswego,  at  the  present  time,  sixteen 
mills,  with  eighW-foar  run  of  stone,  capable  of 
manafaoturing  about  nine  thousand  barreu  of  four 
a  day.  Add  to  this  the  flouring  mills  twelve  milee 
up  the  river,  and  we  ha^^  an  aggp^ate  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  run  of  stone,  capable  of  making 
about  twelve  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  and  oon- 
suming  over  fif^  thousand  bushela  of  wheat  per 
day. 

The  capital  invested  in  so  many  mills,  the  num- 
ber of  men  emplo^  in  running  them,  and  the 
capital  employed  in  the*purchase  of  grain  to  sup- 
ply them,  mast  necessarily  amount  to  a  very  hijgh 
ogare.  At  the  lowest  calculation,  the  capital  in- 
vested in  mills  and  elevators  will  reach  nearly 
$1,000,000;  the  nnmber  of  men  directly  employed 
in  running  them,  and  in  coopering,  will  exceed 
1,400 ;  and  the  number  of  persons  deriving  sup- 
port from  tiie  labor  therein,  is  not  less  than  3900. 

The  hj^draulio  power  of  Oswego  is  immense, 
and  is  still  more  than  two-thirds  oooapied ;  and 
at  Oswego  YtXL  there  is  almost  an  incalculable 
amount  of  water-power  still  unooeopied.  The 
water  in  the  Oswego  rivei  is  suflicient  to  drive 
the  mills  throaghout  the  year. 

The  amount  of  wheat  reodved  at  Oswego  from 
Upper  lAkes  and  Oanada,and  the  amount  of 
flour  shipped  by  canal,  is  larger  than  at  any  other 
lake  port  in  the  United  States.    In  the  year  1853 


there  were  7,436,391  bushels  of  wheat  received, 
by  lake,  at  Oswego,  of  which  1,781,152  bushels 
were  from  foreien  ports.  Burine  the  same  season 
there  were  853^^50  barrels  of  flour  shipped  by 
canal,  being  195,596  barrels  more  than  the  total 
shipments  nom  Buffiilo.  The  ouantity  of  flour 
manufactured  at  Oswego  in  185d  was  smaller  than 
the  two  previous  years,  in  consequence  of  the  deS" 
trucdon  of  four  or  five  of  the  largest  mills  by  fire. 
We  give  below  a  table  showing  the  names  of 
mills  at  Osweeo,  their  proprietors,  run  of  stone, 
and  number  of  barrels  of  flour  they  are  capable  of 
making  per  day  : — 

Ban  of  Bbls.  Floor 

NAMBS  or  MILLS.  PBOniSTOBS'  MAXB.     StODO.      BoT  DftJ. 


JBmpIre DooUtUe,  Irwin  A  Wright 

Craeent H.  C.  Wright 

Ontario G.L.  A.  B.  Grant 

AUm. Geo.  Beeley.. • 

Palmetto MoUiaon  Ac  HasUnga.. 

Huron C.  F.  Ulhom 

Premiom Samael  Beanlalej. . . . 

Magnolia Chaa.  Smyth 

Bxdiange J.  &  I.  Lewii 

Pearl Wm.  Lewis 

Seneca Merrick  It  Co 18 

lAke  Ontario Fitshugh  k  Littl^hn. 

Washington Penfleldf  Lyon  h  Co. . 

Sehenandoah. J.  F.Johnson 

Kagle T.  Wyman 

Bedproclty G.  k  G,    ' 


ftOO 
400 


500 


1,S00 
000 


MO 
400 


Total. 


The  mills  at  Fulton,  which  should  be'  added, 
are  as  follows  :-»- 

Ban  of  Bbls.  Flow 

VAMB  or  MILLS.  PBOPBIBTOltS*  KAMBS.       Btono        Jftt  I>aj. 

PraU*«Castam TfanothyPratt 8 

Cayuga W.  8.  Nelson 6 

Genesee Caseft  Cheseboro 6 

Telegraph Clark  &  Pond • 

Nelson^B  Custom. . .W.  8.  Nelson 8 

Voorhees*  Custom.  .J.  L.Toorhees 8 

The  fiicilities  for  handling  grain  in  Oswego  are 
also  extensive  there  being  ten  elevators  in  all- 
half  the  number  of  «vhich,  however,  are  attached 
to  the  mills.  The  elevating  capacity  is  about 
thirty-six  thouiond  imsheis  per  hour^  and  the  stor- 
age room  equal  to  about  2,200,000  bushels.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  floating  elevators  in  the  har- 
bor, capable  of  elevating  from  1000  to  1500  bush- 
els per  nour.-^C/^  iS.  Economist, 


CA&BYIHG  FBVIT  TO  KARKST. 

But  few  days  pass  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
during  which  may  not  be  witnessed  at  any  of  our 
market-to^ns,  the  effect  of  carelessness  in  carrying 
fruit  to  market.  It  is  well  known  to  all  salesmen 
that,  be  their  wares  what  thev  may,  the  better 
their  aj^pearance,  the  better  will  thev  sell.  This 
fact  seems  to  be  entirely  overlooked  by  farmers 
when  carrying  their  produce,  and  more  especially 
fruit,  to  market. 

For  instance,  a  farmer  having  early  apples  for 
sale,  will  shake  them  from  the  tree,  pick  them 
up,  bruised  and  all,  throw  them  into  the  box  of  a 
lumber-wagon,  and  drive  them  eight  or  ten  miles 
at  a  smart  pace,  and  over  a  rouj^h  road.  Upon  ar- 
rivine  at  his  destination  he  finds  them  bruised, 
disooTored,  and  withall,  looking  far  more  fit  for 
consumption  by  swine  than  for  noman  use.  The 
next  effort  is  to  soil  them,  and  in  this  branch  of 
the  operation  the  results  of  his  heedlessness  are 
soon  made  manifest.  It  is  only  after  a  ereat  waste 
of  time  and  words  that  he  succeeds  in  disposing  of 
them,  and  then  but  for  a  merd  trifle.    It  is  no 
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marrel  that  he  goes  home  in  a  state  of  mind  no 
ways  enTiAble,  finding  fault  with  eyerybod^,  and 
ererything,  apple-buyera  and  apples  in  particular, 
and  ending  with  a  resolution  to  let  the  trees  take 
oare  of  themselves  in  future. 

Had  this  man  (who  by  the  way^  is  but  a  fiur 
specimen  of  the  majority,)  picked  his  apples  care- 
fully, put  them  in  baskets  or  barrels,  and  driven 
slowly  to  market, a  quick  sale  and  high  price  would 
have  rewarded  him  in  full  for  his  care  and  atten> 
tion.  Nor  would  these  be  the  only  benefits  arisine 
from  such  a  course,  the  purchaser  would  be  well 
pleased  with  his  bargain,  and  a  great  savine  would 
be  made  in  the  time  and  temper  of  the  farmer. 
Finally,  and  best  of  all,  he  would  return  to  his 
home  with  a  firm  determination  to  take  the  best 
of  oare  of  his  trees. 
^~4)oUar  Newspaper. 


J.  G.  s. 


XAHITRIHO  FRUIT  TEEE8. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  admirable  gardners,  had  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  an  instrument  called  <<£arth 
Borer,"  for  manuring  fruit  trees  without  diggiuj 
the  ground.  A  circM  of  holes  is  bored  aroun 
the  tree  at  two  feet  distance  from  the  tree,  and  a 
foot  from  each  other.  Taking  the  tree  at  a  foot 
diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  circle  will 
be  five  feet  in  diameter  and  fifteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  if  the  holes  are  three  inches  diame- 
ter and  a  foot  apart — ^fifteen  inches,  there  will  be 
about  twelve  holes ;  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  tree.  They  are  eighteen  inches 
deep  (where  there  is  enough  depth  of  soil)  and 
slanting  towards  the  center  ;  are  filled  with  uquid 
manure,  diluted  more  or  leas  in  dry  weather,  and 
stronger  as  the  weather  is  wetter.  For  the  time 
of  application, 'Dr.  Lindley  tells  us  ( Gardener *8 
Chronicle,  Feb.  21,  1852  :)  <<  For  fruit,  the  prop- 
er time  for  using  liquid  manure  is  when  the  fruit 
is  beginning  to  swell,  and  has  acquired,  by  means 
of  its  own  surface,  a  power  of  suction  capable  of 
opposing  that  of  the  leaves.  At  that  time,  liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  freely,  and  continued  from 
time  to  time  as  long  as  the  fruit  is  growing.  But 
at  the  first  sign  of  ripening,  or  even  earlier,  it 
should  be  wholly  withheld.  If  liquid  manure  is 
applied  to  a  plant  when  the  flowers  are  growing, 
the  vigor  which  it  communicates  to  them  must 
also  be  communicated  to  the  leaves ;  but  when 
leaves  are  growing  unusually  fast,  there  is  some- 
dmos  a  danger  that  they  may  rob  the  branches  of 
the  sap  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  fruit ; 
and,  it  that  happens,  the  latter  falls  off.  And 
we  all  know,  that  when  ripenins  has  once  begun, 
even  water  spoils  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  although 
it  augments  the  size,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  By 
the  strawberries  prepared  for  the  London  market 
by  irrigation ;  great  additional  size  is  obtained, 
but  it  IS  at  the  expense  of  flavor,  and  any  injury 
which  mere  water  may  produce,  will  certainly 
not  be  diminished  by  water  holding  ammoniacal 
and  saline  substances  in  solution."'  ^  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  information  has  made  its  way  into 
our  orchards,  finding  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of 
our  books  on  orchard  management,  nor  at  our  ag- 
ricultural meetings.  The  time  is  just  coming  for 
nutting  it  to  the  test,  and  it  remains  with  the 
truit  growers  to  see  what  profit  they  can  make  of 
it.  Tney  need,  in  these  times,  all  they  can  get, 
and  this  method  has  the  recommendation  of  re- 
quiring little  outlay  if  any .— Af<ir*  X^oiw  £rpre5f . 


PKOTEOTION  FBOM  UGHTHUG. 

[We  copy  the  following  from  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle in  the  P&risrmnUh  Journal^  from  the  pisn  of 
E.  Meriam,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., — a  gen* 
Ueman  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  worthy 
of  respect  :J 

Lightning-conductors,  1reiire<fypr/JI«incr^pa«s  of 
protection,  afford  absolute  protection  to  life  against 
ligh  tning.  -In  all  of  my  long-continued  and  ezten* 
sive  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  lightning, 
I  have  never  found  a  case  of  loss  of  life  by  light- 
ning either  in  a  bnildine  or  vessel  furnished  with 
a  conductor  reared  for  the  mtrpose  of  protection. 

As  to  the  fears  ezpressea  by  many  that  light- 
ning rods  are  dangerous,  because  the^ .  say  they 
attract  lightning,  a  brief  statement  will  suflice  to 
show  that  such  fears  are  wholly  and  entirely 
groundless.  Steamboats,  which  contain  iron  in 
great  quantities,  are  rarely  struck  b^  lichtning, 
and  no  case  of  loss  of  life  by  lightning  has  ever 
been  known  on  board  of  a  steamboat.  Iron  ships, 
iron  buildings,  and  warehouses  filled  with  iron, 
are  never  struck  by  lightning,  nor  have  I  ever  met 
with  a  case  of  loss  ot  life  by  lishtning  in  a  rail- 
road-car. These  facts  are  condusive  as  to  metals 
imng  dangerous  from  their  attraction  for  light- 
ning. 

l^ees  are  no  protection,  and  I  advise  all  persons 
during  thunder-storms  to  get  away  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  trees,  whether  in  front  of  a  building  or 
elsewhere. 

Lightning-conductors  are  of  easy  construction 
and  need  cost  but  very  little,  and  any  person  of 
ordinary  capacity  can  erect  them.  Iron-wire  of 
No.  1  or  No.  2  siie,  five-sixteenths  or  (me-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  abundantly  large  for  a 
liehtning-conductor ;  it  is  the  size  used  on  board 
of  ships-of-the-line,  frieates,  and  doops-of-war, 
and  has  never  fiuled.  Wire  of  this  sise  costs  less 
than  one  cent  per  foot ;  it  can  be  obtained  in 
pieces  of  one  hundred  or  more  feet  in  length  ;  no 
other  pointing  is  required  but  what  can  be  made 
by  a  me.  The  rod  should  extend  one  or  two  feet 
above  the  chimney  or  cupola,  and  down  to  and 
into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  permanent  moia- 
ture,  and  should  not  come  in  contact  with  any 
other  metals.  Every  chimney  to  a  house  should 
have  a  rod.  A  barn  fifty  feet  long  should  have 
conductors— one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  mid- 
dle—and may  diverse  and  reach  the  earth  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  met  from  the  foundation  of 
the  building.  • 

The  conductors  should  in  no  case  ascend  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  but  preserve  a  continuous 
descent,  and  in  no  case  make  a  sharp  angle,  bat 
where  a  turn  is  necessary,  it  should  oe  a  gentle, 
gradual  curve.  Where  glass  insulators  are  used, 
the  bore  should  be  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter 
for  ft  qaarter-inch  rod,  and  the  iron  holder  should 
be  painted  with  two  good  coats  of  paint,  but  the 
rod  should  in  no  ease  have  any  paint  upon  it. 
The  gilded  point  may  flatter  human  pride,  but  the 
lightning  needs  no  such  trifling  tinselling. 

I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  to  give  any  person  precise 
information  as  to  patting  ap  rods  on  any  kind  of 
buildings,  free  of  any  expense. 

Persons  struck  down  by  lightning,  should  be 
freely  drenched  with  cold  water ;  and  if  anima- 
ti<m  IS  not  restored,  continue  the  drenching  for 
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hoan,  and  if  it  fail,  add  aali  to  the  water  and 
continue  the  drenching. 

More  persons  have  been  struck  down  by  light- 
ning dunnff  the  present  year,  than  during  the 
same  lengtn  of  time  for  many  years.  Protection 
18  attainable  by  almost  evervbod^,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that  indiyiduala  wiU  reject  *'the  way*' 
which  the  good  book  savs  the  Creator  made  for 
the  lighthingof  the  thunder. 


For  the  /few  England  Farmer. 

STATE  ALHSH0V8E  AT  TEWKSBVBY, 
XA8SACHVSETT8. 


EniTORs:— Various  remarks  have  been 
made  by  diifkirent  individuals  in  reference  to  the 
State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  some  of  them 
having  a  tendency  to  make  a  wrong  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  and  having  some  personal 
knowleage  of  the  place,  T  thought  I  would  make  a 
statement  in  re^;nrd  to  the  institution. 

On  the  2d  day  of  May  kst,  and  17th  day  of 
August,  inst.,  I  made  two  visits  to  the  establish- 
ment, went  through  all  the  rooms,  looked  at  the 
diseased  inmates,  which  were  numerous,  viewed 
all  thd  conveniences  and  apparatus  for  cooking, 
the  privilege  of  getting  water,  the  furniture,  and 
likewise  all  the  Mdrooms  and  beds,  school-rooms 
and  scholars,  and  everything  dse  of  much  impor- 
tance. We  have  but  very  little  reason  to  expect 
in  such  a  congregation  of  heterogeneous  accumu- 
lations of  ignorance,  vice;  disease  and  misery,  col- 
lected from  everv  point  of  the  compass,  that  per- 
fect order  can  be  established  in  a  few  days,  or 
perfect  neatness  uniformly  prevail,  where  con 
stant  accessions  of  filth,  rags  and  vermin  are  oon- 
comitent  with  many  of  the  new  comers.  Water 
is  one  important  item  of  such  an  establishment  : 
the  superintendent  informed  me  that  they  had  a 
good  supply  of  water  at  {>re8ent,  but  were  im- 
proving the  wells  to  have  it  more  plentiful  and 
of  better  ouality.  He  is  subduing  and  preparing 
the  soil  about  the  buildings  for  future  crops, 
which  appears  to  be  of  astrong,  retentive  nature, 
and  will  be  found  good  for  the  production  of  fruit 
trees,  grass,  and  many  kinds  or  vegetables.  The 
soil  at  the  foot  of  the  emiuenoe,  on  which  the 
buildings  are  located,  is  a  sandy  loam,  is  clear  of 
stones,  and  easily  wrought  and  will  be  found  by 
deep  plowing  and  good  cultivation  to  be  excellent 
for  grain  and  many  kinds  of  roots. 

The  floors  of  thehouse  were  white  and  unstained 
by  filth  or  paint,  and  imitated  the  parlor  floors 
which  our  grandmothers  used  to  priae  themselves 
in  exhibiting  to  company.  I  saw  and  examined 
the  bread  which  was  made  of  wheat,  well-baked, 
light  and  good,  better  than  many  of  us  have  at 
home.  I  saw  a  very  large  number  of  boys  well- 
dad,  deanl^  and  obedient,  march  up  to  the  din- 
ner table  in  single  file,  under  better  discipline 
than  our  ancient  military  oflicers  kept  their  sol- 
diers. I  saw  the  school  which  consisted  of  some 
hundred  or  two  of  children,  very  still  and  obedi- 
ent to  their  teacher,  and  apparently  under  good 
discipline,  and  the  governess  doins  her  duty  well, 
I  saw  the  sleening  apartmento,  which  were  clean 
and  well  ventilated ;  the  beds  and  ooverin(^  were 
dean  and  in  good  order.  And,  finally,  oonsideriog 
,  the  newness  of  the  establishment  and  the  recent 
time  of  occupancy,  and  the  numberless  difficulties 
the  superintendent  and  other  functionaries  are 


doomed  to  encounter,  when  fully  taken  into  con- 
sideration, by  the  rational  mind,  what  reason  has 
a  reasonable  man  to  Complain.  Let  thosj  who 
use  slang  and  misrepresentation  beware  that  they 
8landi*r  not;  what  beautiful  things  truth,  moru 
prindple,  and  a  consdence  void  of  offence  are; 
the  slanderer  generates  fud  to  consume  his  own 
vitals.  Let  truth  and  reason  prevail  over  every 
evil  paauon,  and  by  the  exerdse  of  them  prosper 
the  better.  The  first  time  I  viewed  the  preihises, 
and  went  through  the  apartments  and  saw  the 
conveniences,  my  impression  was  that  if  those  who 
were  taxed  to  bulla  and  support  the  establish- 
ment were  as  susceptible  to  envy,  as  some  of  our 
fallen  race  are,  they  must  feel  a  degree  of  it  on 
seeing  fiuulties  and  conveniences  so  much  superior 
to  their  own  for  rendering  the  burden  of  labor- 
light.  What  have  we  reason  to  expect  in  an 
establishment  for  such  a  purpose,  where  the  in- 
mates, many  of  them,  are  the  parentage  and  prog- 
eny of  all  the  diseases  and  vicea  incident  to  the  ora 
world,  with  the  addition  of  the  varietv  which  ex- 
ist in  the  new,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  pesti- 
lence which  walketh  in  darkness  and  devoureth 
at  noonday. 

The  ofibprin^  of  many  of  the  inmates  are  liter- 
ally conceived  in  loathsomeness  and  disease,  and 
born  dying  in  every  variety  of  malady,  which  is 
the  curse  threatened  in  the  commandment  of  ''via- 
iting  the  iniquities  of  the  parents  upon  the  chil- 
dren to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,''  and  a 
severe  chastisement  for  the  viouition  of  the  laws  of 
God.  Who  can  wonder  that  cholera  and  death  ^ 
in  every  hideous  form  should  be  doing  its  work 
among  such  an  unfortunate  doss  of  polluted  vic- 
tims. The  inmates  are  brought  there  from  every 
Sart  of  the  State,  and  manv  of  them  covered  with 
irt,  rag9  and  vermin,  to  be  cleansed,  and  others 
with  their  blood  tainted  with  the  most  health- 
destroying  diseases.  Little  chance  do  the  o&pring 
of  the  poor,  inconBiderate.vitiated  parcntsstand  to 
arrive  at  manhood.  On  the  17th  of  August  inst., 
there  were  six  hundred  inmates  at  the  institution, 
and  I  was  informed  by  the  physician  that  but 
three  had  died  in  August  up  to  that  time.  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  the  diseases  which  the  chil- 
dren inherit  from  their  parents  are  sweeping  them 
off  in  infancy,  independent  of  cholera  or  the  epi- 
demics inddent  to  our  climate.  The  superintend- 
ent and  other  officers  of  the  establishment  shew  a 
eood  degree  of  interest  in  their  labors,  and  the 
frequent  arrival  of  new  inmates  seems  to  promise 
them  a  steady  run  of  business.  I  feel  grateful  for 
the  gentlemanly  kindness  of  the  superintendent  and 
other  officers  ot  the  iudtitution  for  conducting  me 
over  so  much  space  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
gain  valuable  information.  Silas  Brown. 

Wilmington,  Aug,  21, 1854. 


Wheat  Floub,  Bolted  and  Unboltxd. — It  is 
said  that  there  are  of  nutriment  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable for  the  growth  of  the  muscular  system, 
ip  every  1000  lbs.  of  wheat,  about  28  lbs.  In  ev- 
ery 1000  lbs.  of  flour  only  about  20  lb6.,attd  in  ev- 
ery 1000  lbs.  of  bran,  about  60  lbs.  To  please 
the  eye  and  the  palate  we  sift  out  the  most  nu- 
tritive part  of  the  grain,  and  seek  a  substitute 
for  it.  in  the  consumption  of  animal  food,  &c. — 
There  is  yet  another  loas  or  disadvantage  from 
this  rather  foolish  fastidiousness.  The  bolted 
flour  will  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  the  unbolted 
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If,  in  a  giT^  time,  eight  persons  will  consame 
40  1^.  of  fine  flour  or  ttie  usual  product  of  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  then  it  would  tfuce  a  oonstdera- 
bly  longer  time  for  them  to  consume  tiiat  flour 
with  the  additidh  of  several  pounds  of  coarser  ma- 
terial. This  savinff  fVom  the  use  of  unbolted  flour 
would  be  greater  than  just  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  weight  of  the  unoolted  above  the 
bolted  article,  for  the  former  contains  the  most 
nutriment.  It  would  be  certainly  within  the 
limits  of  truth  to  calculate  that  four  bushels  of 
wheat  would  so  farther  in  the  unbolted  state,  than 
five  bushels  bolted.  This  is  no  contemptible  con- 
sideration, at  present  prices  of  wheat  and  flour. — 
To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  unbolted 
flour  |8  most  conducive  to  health. — Country  Gen- 
tleman*   

For  ike  Ntw  England  Farmer, 

HOITOK  TO  THE  FARHEB'S  WIFE. 

BT  A.  O.  COMINGS. 

We  have  had  some  interesting  articles  from  the 
pen  of  the  editor,  upon  Farmer  Thrifty  and  Far- 
mer Thriftless.  These  have  had  a  very  favorable 
reception  in  all  quarters,  and  ''have  gone  the 
rounds"  among  the  scissorod  fraternity,  very  much 
to  their  honor. 

It  is  never  desirable  to  cripple  a  fiust-sailing  ship, 
nor  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  I  cannot  help 
cherishing  an  inclination  to  try,  at  least,  to  take 
some  of  the  wind  out  of  those  sails,  and  turn  it  in 
a  different  direction.  Having  been  favored  with 
a  view  of  the  inside  of  * 'River  Cottage,"  some 
time  since,  I  am  entirely  removed  from  any  feel- 
ing of  dan^r,  if  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  to  my 
.  esteemed  friend,  the  editor,  that  Farmer  Thrifty 's 
wife  was  justly  entitled  to  a  very  large  share  of 
the  honor  which  has  been  given  to  him, 

A  thrifty  old-bachelor  farmer  is  a  most  unnat- 
ural, unusual  and  impossible  idea.  Mercantile 
money-worshipers,  commercial  adventurers,  and 
political  fire-eaters,  can  be  made  out  of  those  un- 
social thines  called  old  bachelons.  But  that  first 
of  all  employments,  and  greatest  of  all,  agricul- 
ture, requires  a  being  of  sense  enough  to  know 
that  he  IS  a  man,  and  to  know  that  no  man  honors 
his  manhood  who  is  willine  to  live  alone  in  this 
wrold,  that  is,  without  a  wife.  The  natural  de- 
^n  and  first  proper  use  of  a  farm,  is  as  a  home. 
What  a  home  that  would  be,  where  woman  should 
have  no  place !  Gall  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  let 
him  sing  of  its  "charms!" 

In  an  old  bachelor's  garden,  flowers  could  not 
bloom,  for  any  good  cause.  Fruits  could  not  ri- 
pen, except  the  sour  crab  apple.  He  who  would 
not  have  a  wife  and  children  about  him,  could 
never  care  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs  or  hens, 
except  with  the  same  hoggirii  care  that  grunter 
has  for  his  provender.  It  is  a  settled  question. 
No  man  can  oe  a  true  farmer  who  is  so  much  a 
brute  as  not  to  he  a  social  being.  But  this  is  all 
out-door  talk.  We  must  go  into  the  house,  and 
take  a  look  at  things  there,  if  we  vrant  to  under- 
stand why  Farmer  Thrifty  is  always  so  thrifty 
and  so  cheerful. 

The  chances  of  thrifl  in  this  world,  without  a 
wife,  are  hardly  one  to  a  thousand.  The  chances 
with  a  wife,  may  be  reckoned  about  by  square 
numbers ;  as,  in  some  communities,  about  one  in 
four ;  in  others  about  one  in  nine  ;  and  in  others 


not  more  than  one  in  sixteen,  or  perhaps  one  in 
twenty-five.  We  reckon  in  this  way.  The  fac- 
ulty to  accumulate,  and  the  ability^  or  facultv  to 
save,  are.  two  distinct  faculties ;  wbidi  have  tLeir 
application  both  out  of  doors  and  in  the  house. 
Without  two  interested  persons,  to  direct  or  use 
these  ^ulties  and  interests,  one  in  the  house  and 
one  outside,  there  is  scarce  a  posability  of  success. 
In  the  most  intelligent  and  well  trained  comma- 
nities,  of  either  men  or  women,  not  more  than  one 
out  of  two  are  capable  of  managing  their  part  suc- 
cessfully. The  probability  for  the  success  of  the 
couple  vrill  be  a  square  of  the  chances.  The 
chances  are  two  for  the  man,  out  of  which  to  bring 
one ;  and  in  the  same  manner  for  the  woman.  Or, 
more  correctly  I  should  say,  the  chances  of  each 
are  as  one-half ;  which,  squared,  leaves  one-fourth; 
or  one  in  four.  Where  not  more  than  one  in  three 
for  each,  their  united  chance  would  be  one  in 
nine;  and  so  on. 

The  faculty  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  man  is 
to  excel,  is  an  ability  to  earn,  or  accumulate  ; 
while  the  faculty  necessary  for  the  woman  is  an 
ability  to  preserve,  to  keep,  to  economise. 

Now  if,  as  poor  Richard  says,  "A  penny  saved, 
is  as  good  as  fcwo  pence  earned ;"  then  Farmer 
Thrif^  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  the 
sucoess-which  has  attended  him. 

The  amount  which  can  be  laid  up,  yearly,  after 
meeting  all  expenses,  is  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  stock  employed.  If  the  farmer  pays  interest 
on  his  farm,  and  the  farm  is  worth  no  more  than 
the  sum  upon  which  he  pays  interest,  then  he  has 
properly  nothing  invested  except  his  labor.  If  his 
own  labor  would  be  worth  four  hundred  dolhirs, 
and  the  economical  support  of  his  family  would 
cost  him  four  hundred,  the  management  in  the 
house  will  decide  whether  he  shall  have  any  pro- 
fit on  this  four  hundred  dollars.  If,  with  the  most 
economical  and  careful  mana^ment  of  his  afiairs 
in  thehouse,  he  could  lay  up  six  per  cent,  profit  on 
the  worth  of  his  labor,  it  would  be  only  tweiiir* 
four  dollars  per  year.  If  he  could  lay  up  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent. ,  it  would  only  amount  to  fif- 
ty dollars  in  a  year. 

Some  women  are  always  very  careful  not  to  en- 
croaeh  upon  the  time  of  their  husbands.  ^  Their 
meals  are  always  ready  at  the  time  which  will 
favor  the  outrdoor  work.  If  they  must  call  for 
tiie  assistance  of  "the  boys,"  or  the  fi^rmer,  or  for 
the  use  of  "the  horse,"  it  is  carefully  planned  so 
as  to  cost  as  little  hindrance  as  possiole.  Thep^  ^ 
study  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  whether  it  is  * 
obtained  from  the  farm  or  not ;  and  every  article 
of  clothing,  or  of  provisions.  Everything  is  put 
awuy,  in  the  best  order  for  preservation,  or  in  the 
proper  place  for  convenience.  Then  they  ereatly 
increase  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  mrmer, 
by  the  cheerful  manner  and  spirit,  and  the  con- 
stancy of  life,  with  which  they  seek  to  promote  his 
wishes. 

The  fact  is,  the  wife  of  Farmer  Thrifty  makes 
butter  and  cheese,  when  she  makes  any,  which 
will  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  butter  which 
Fiurmer  Thriftless  carries  to  market.  Her  boys 
and  girls  vnll  be  kept  in  as  good  order  nearly 
twice  as  long,  vrith  tne  same  clothing  and  shoes, 
as  those  of  Farmer  Thriftless.  Crockery,  glass, 
china  ware,  &c.,  can  be  used  upon  her  table  much 
longer,  by  reason  of  a  ready  care.  Fanner  Thrif- 
ty's  wife  is  a  cheerfbl  woman,  and  people  like  to 
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vittt  at  her  house.  This  ooets  aome&hing;  but 
good  oheer  does  80  ease  the  burden  of  life,  that, 
after  all,  it  is  uo  tax,  if  not  carried  to  excess. 

Now^  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  matter,  further, 
is,  that  there  is  no  such  man  as  Thrift^,  in  the 
list  of  farmers  or  mechanics,  whose  wife  is  not  en- 
titled to  as  bright  a  feather  in  her  cap  as  her  hus- 
band can  wear. 

I  have  no  fear  that  any  of  the  women  will  get 
angry  with  me  for  what  i  have  said,  for  none  of 
them  read  the  papers,  only  the  wives  of  the  Thrif- 

tiOB.  A.  Q.  GOMIMQS. 

Masony  iV.  H, 


Fvr  tk0  JVno  Mngkmd  Farmt, 

THE  CSTOVIA  HfDA. 

SufON  Brown,  Esq.  : — Dear  Sir, — ^The  insects 
found  by^  Dr.  Hopkins  to  be  destructiTe  to  peaohas 
are  described  in  mv  Treatise  on  injurious  insects, 
pages  35—36,  under  the  name  of  Cetarua  Inda, 
They  have  a{>peared  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

Tlie  precocious  ripening  of  peaches,  noticed  also 
by  your  correspondent,  is  one  of  the  siens  of  yel- 
lows. Another  is  the  growth  of  slender  shoots, 
dothed  with  diminutiTe  leaves,  on  the  trunks  and 
branches.  These  symptoms  will  be  followed  next 
year  by  yellowness  of  all  the  leaves.  Experienced 
cultivators  recommend  digging  up  the  afiected 
trees  and  burniog  them. 

Yours,  truly, 

IWnDKUs  William  Habbis. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  26,  1854. 

Remakks. — ^We  are  again  indebted  to  the  kind  at- 
tentions of  Dr.  Harris,  in  directing  us  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  insect  sent  us  and  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Hopkins,  of  Northamption,  in  his  recent  com- 
munication. Dr.  Hopkins  vnll  please  accept  as 
an  apology,  for  not  forwarding  the  insect  as  he 
desired,  that  we  have  been  deprived  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  our  office  in  Boston  for  two  weeks,  in 
oonsequence  of  sickness.  We  are  again  grateful 
for  restored  health,  and  are  ready  to  labor  in  the 
delightful  field  of  agricultural  progress  wherever 
work  is  to  be  done.  Below  we  append  the  history 
of  the  Ceionia  Inda,  from  Dr.  Harris'  interesting 
work  on  insects. 

<<Two  American  Getonians  must  suffice  as  ex- 
amples in  thisffroup.  The  first  is  the  Indian  Ce- 
tonia,  Ceionia  inda;  one  of  our  earliest  visitors 
in  the  spring,  making  its  appearance  towards  the 
end  of  Aprilor  the  Mginning  of  May,  when  it 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
around  the  borders  of  woods,  and  in  dry  open  fields, 
flyinff  just  above  the  grass  with  a  loud  numming 
sound,  like  a  humble-bee,  lor  which  perhaps  it 
might  at  first  sight  be  mistaken.  Like  other  in- 
sects of  the  same  genus,  it  has  a  broad  body,  very 
obtuse  behind,  with  a  trian^lar  thorax,  and  a 
little  wedge«baped  on  eaeh  side  between  the  hind- 
er angles  of  the  thorax  and  the  shoulders  of  the 
wing-covers ;  the  latter,  taken  together,  form  an 
oblong  square,  but  are  somewhat  notched  or  wide- 
ly scolloped  on  the  middle  of  the  outer  edges.  The 
head  and  thorax  of  this  beetle  are  dark  copper- 
brown,  or  almost  black,  and  thick,  and  thickly 
covered  with  short  greenish  yellow  hairs;    the 


wing-cases  are  light  yellowish  brown,  but  change- 
able, with  pearly  and  metallic  tints,  and  spattered 
with  numerous  irreg^ular  black  Sfjots ;  the  under- 
side of  the  body,  which  is  verpr  hairyv  is  of  a  blact 
color,  with  the  edges  of  the  rings  and  the  legs  dull 
red.  It  measures  about  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  During  the  summer  months  the  Indian 
Cetonia  is  not  seen  ;  but  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember a  new  brood  comes  forth,  the  beetles  ap- 
pearing fresh  and  bright,  as  though  they  had  just 
completed  their  last  transformation.  At  this 
time  they  may  be  found  on  the  flowers  of  the  gold- 
en-rod, eating  the  pollen,  and  also,  in  great  num- 
bers on  qom-stalks,  and  on  the  trunks  of  the  lo- 
cust-tree, feeding  upon  the  sweet  sap  of  these 
plants.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  they 
disappear,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
what  beoomes  of  them  at  this  time,  and  only  oon- 
jecture  that  they  get  into  some  warm  and  sheltered 
spot,  where  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  in  the  spring  issue  from  their  retreats,  and 
finish  their  career  by  depositing  their  eggs  for 
another  brood.  Those  that  are  seen  in  the  spring 
want  the  freshness  of  the  autumnal  beetles,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  favonv^  conjecture.  Their  hov- 
ering over  and  occasionally  dropping  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  probably  tor  the  purpose 
of  selecting  a  suitable  place  to  enter  the  earth  and 
lay  their  eggs.  Hence  I  suppose  that  their  larvas 
or  grubs  may  live  on  the  roots  of  herbaceous 
plants.  ^ 

The  other  Cetonian  beetle  to  be  described  is  the 
Osmoderma  scaber,  or  rough  Osmoderma.  It  is 
a  large  insect,  with  a  broad  oval  and  flattened 
body ;  the  thorax  is  nearly  round,  but  vnder  than 
long ;  there  are  no  wedge-shaped  pieces  between 
the  comers  of  the  thorax,  and  the  shoulders  of  the 
wing-cases,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  latter  are 
entire.  It  is  of  a  purplish-black  color,  with  a 
coppery  lustre ;  thenead  is  punctured,  concave  or 
hoifowed  on  the  top,  with  the  edge  of  the  broad 
visor  turned  up  in  the  males,  nearly  flat,  and 
with  the  edge  of  the  visor  not  raised  in  the 
females ;  the  wing-cases  are  so  thickly  and  deeply 
and  irregularly  punctured  as.  to  appear  almost  as 
rough  as  shagreen ;  the  under-side  of  the  body  is 
smooth  and  without  hairs ;  and  the  legs  are  short 
and  stout.  In  addition  to  the  difierence  between 
the  sexes  above  described,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  females  are  generally  much  larger  than 
the  males,  and  often  vrant  tne  coppery  polish  of 
the  latter.  They  measure  from  eight-tenths  of 
an  inch  to  one  inch  and  one-tenth  in  length .  They 
are  nocturnal  insects,  ^nd  conceal  themselves  dur- 
ing the  day  in  the  crevices  and  hollows  of  trees, 
where  they  feed  upon  the  sap  that  flows  from  ihe 
bark.  They  have  the  odor  of  Russia  leather,  and 
give  thb  out  so  powerfully,  that  their  presence 
can  be  detected,  by  the  scent  alone,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  yards  from  the  place  of  their 
retreat.  This  strong  smell  suggested  the  name  Os- 
moderma, that  is  scented  skin,  given  to  these  bee- 
tles by  the  Frendi  naturalists.  They  seem  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  juices  of  cherry  and  apple 
trees ;  in  the  hollows  of  which  I  have  often  dis- 
covered them.  Their  larvas  live  in  the  hollows  of 
these  same  trees,  feeding  upon  the  diseased  wood, 
and  causine  it  more  rapidly  to  decay.  They  are 
whitish  fleshy  erubs,  with  ^  reddish  hard-shelled 
head,  and  dosuy  resemble  the  grubs  o(  the  oom-  - 
mon  dor-beetie.    In  the  autumn  each  (me  makes 
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an  oval  cell  or  pod,  of  fraements  of  wood,  strong- 
ly cemented  with  a  kind  of  glue ;  it  goes  through 
its  transformation  within  the  cell,  and  comes  forth 
in  the  beetle  form  in  the  month  of  Jul j." 


ABOUT  APPLE  TREES. 

The  season  of  Autamn,  in  New  England,  has 
oome  to  be  highly  favorable  to  the  operations  of 
husbandry.  Most  of  the  three  autumnal  months 
aff[>rd  delightful  weather  for  plowing  and  reclaim- 
ing, for  building  stone  walls,  ditching  and  trans- 
planting ;  the  month  of  November,  even,  affording 
weather  suitable  for  hauling  manure  and  prepar- 
ing the  earth  for  most  of  the  crops  of  the  coming 
year.  The  spring  time  for  preparing  the  soil  and 
getting  in  the  various  crops,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  oome  to  be  usually  inclement  and  short — 
April  being  too  wet  and  cold,  frequently,  either 
to  plow,  sow,  or  plant.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
accomplish  as  much  of  the  farm  work  as  possible 
in  the  fall,  leaving  more  ti|V  ji  the  spring  to  per- 
form the  important  labors  then  before  us,  more 
considerately  and  thoroughly. 

We  know  of  no  substantial  reason  why  apple 
trees  should  not  be  transplanted  in  the  fall,  and 
there  are  several  reasons  which,  to  our  mind, 
Diake  it  the  proper  time.  The  first  we  have  al- 
ready adduced — there  is  a  less  demand  upon  our 
time  by  other  things  waiting  to  be  done.  We  can 
visit  the  nurseries  and  make  a  more  thorough  ex- 
amination of  trees  in  the  pleasant  autumn  days, 
than  through  the  snows  or  mud  of  March  and 
April.  Another  reason  is,  that  trees  well  set  in 
October,  after  having  cast  their  leaves,  <*will  gain 
fibres  enough  to  support  them  before  winter,  and 
will  shoot  well  the  next  spring,  and  better  than 
those  planted  in  the  spring.''  But  in  fall  trans- 
planting, care  must  be  taken  that  no  water  re- 
mains standing  about  the  tree  through  the  win- 
tor  ;  and  Bradlky  says — ^in  his  Treatise  on  Hus- 
bandry and  Gardening — '*we  must  never  fail  to 
plant  the  same  side  towards  the  south  which  stood 
so  before."  The  tree  being  set,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  throw  the  soil  about  it  to  the  height  of  a  foot 
or  more,  which  will  iteady  it  through  the  winter 
and  keep  its  roots  in  place ;  in  the  spring  it 
should  be  levelled. 

Having  the  tree  now  set  and  finely  growing,  it 
will  not  do  to  let  nature  sport  with  it  in  her 
freest  moods,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to  be  perpet- 
ually at  work  upon  it  with  the  pruning -knife 
Continual  pruning  makes  the  tree  shoot  into  false 
wood  and  miscarry  of  its  buds  designed  for  fruit ; 
and  the  reason  of  it  is  this — the  root  had  filled  it- 
self with  juices  proportionable  to  the  nourishment 
its  standing  branches  required,  and  when  these 
are  taken  away,  the  effort  that  nature  makes  is 
to  supply  new  shoots  to  receive  the  sap  which  the 
root  has  stored  up.  This  will  be  made  evident  to 
any  one  who  wiU  observe  the  great  number  of 


sudiers  or  new  shoots  on  an  old  apple  tree  after  it 
has  been  severely  trimmed  for  grafting  in  the 
spring — the  root  had  laid  up  the  sap,  and  there 
not  being  sufficient  outlet  for  it,  it  had  to  supply 
such  outlet  by  making  new  wood. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  shaping  of  trees  and  the 
training  of  vines  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste  ;  bat 
we  cannot  think  the  opinion  a  correct  one,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  applied  to  the  ox,  the 
horse,  or  the  cow.  Symmetry  in  shape  in  the  lat- 
ter pleases  the  eye  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
large  muscles  and  a  corresponding  strength  and 
weight,  and  thus  utility  is  combined  with  good 
taste.  So  it  is  of  the  tree  and  the  vine.  We  be- 
lieve that  as  much  good  taste  is  yet  to  be  manifest- 
ed in  the  management  of  trees,  as  there  has  al* 
ready  been  in  the  improvement  of  our  animals, 
and  that  the  development  of  this  good  ta»te  will 
also  increase  the  profit  of  the  fruit  crops.  A  great 
many  of  the  apple,  peach,  apricot  and  plum  trees 
in  New  England,  are  neither  in  a  state  of  nature, 
nor  managed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  They 
are  budded  or  grafted  trees,  and  are  thus  not  ac- 
cording to  nature;  then  they  are  hacked  with 
axes,  lacerated  with  dull  saws  and  gouged  with 
hob-nailed  boots.  A  limb  is  smote  off  here  which 
ought  to  have  remained,  and  another  left  there 
which  outrages  every  rule  of  proportion.  Ih  fona- 
ing  the  young  tree  we  would  start  the  limbs  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  should  allow  no 
centre  perpendicular  stem  above  them.  Three  or 
four  branches  coming  out  at  opposite  rides  of  the 
stem  will  give  a  round  full  head,  in  shape  some- 
what like  an  umbrella  reversed,  and  as  the  tree 
increases,will  throw  out  numerous  lateral  branch* 
es,  which  will  fill  up  and  form  a  head  of  beautiful 
symmetry,  and  one  which  is,  we  think,  the  best 
calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  money  value  of 
fruit.  Perhaps  not  the  largest  quantity  but  of  the 
most  value.  None  of  these  lateral  limbs  should 
be  allowed  to  cross  the  tree — that  is,  to  start  from 
one  side  and  grow  across  the  inride  of  the  tree. 
When  shaped  in  this  form,  a  person  may  walk 
pretty  much  over  the  top  of  an  apple  tree  which 
has  been  growing  twenty  years ;  the  light  and  air 
is  freely  admitted,  the  limbs  do  not  obstruct  and 
chafe  each  other,  and  room  is  left  below  for  tha 
comfortable  cultivation  of  the  land.  Trees  <moe 
formed  in  this  manner  will  scarcely  need  the  knife 
or  saw  for  years  in  succession,  unless  in  cases  of 
accidents,  provided  the  cultivator  uses  his  thumb 
and  finger  judiciously  when  the  shoots  are  young 
and  tender. 

Apple  trees,  hovrever,  producing  different  kinds 
of  fruit  have  difierent  habits  of  growth.  Some 
inclining  to  shoot  upward  in  a  prim  and  slender 
form,  others  into  compact,  thick  heads,  vrith 
strong,  lateral  branches,  while  others,  again,  as- 
sume a  pendent  form.  Most  of  the  sweet  apple 
trees  have  long,  deader,  whiplash-like  branches ; 
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the  Rhode  Island  Greening  has  a  compact  and 
pendoIouB  head,  the  ends  of  the  lixnha  often  touch- 
ing the  ground  when  loaded  with  fruit,  although 
leaving  the  main  stem  at  a  distance  of  Aje  or  even 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ^nches  of  the 
Baldwin  usually  assume  a  position  the  most  con- 
venient to  come  at  either  for  working  among  or 
for  gathering  their  fruit,  as  thej  seldom  take  a 
vertical  or  true  horizontal  direction.  So  the  Blue 
Pearmain  and  the  Sopeayine  have  forms  peculiar 
to  themselves. 

Now  it  will  be  apparoit  to  any  observer  that 
the  same  kind  of  pruning  will  not  answer  for  all 
these  varieties,-HUid  that  in  order  to  prune  judi- 
ciously, there  must  first  be  some  knowledge  of  the 
habit  of  the  tree  operated  upon.  Lacking  this 
knowledge,  many  trees  receive  precisely  the  kind 
of  treatment  which  they  ought  not  to  get. 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  given  with  regard  to 
the  depth  at  which  a  transplanted  tree  ought  to 
be  set.  If  too  deep,  especially  if  the  soil  be  cold 
and  springy,  the  fibres  and  small  roots  are  apt  to 
mould  and  decay,  and  thus  affect  the  larger  roots ; 
the  tree  will  also  frequently  throw  out  a  new  set 
of  roots  just  at  the  point  which  was  originally  the 
crown  of  the  root.  But  if  not  set  deep  enough, 
the  tree  is  too  easily  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  the 
roots  are  so  near  the  surfiuw  that  the  proper  culti- 
vation cannot  be  caihried  on  without  constant  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  roots.  The  rule  should  be  to 
set  the  tree  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  stood  before 
it  was  removed,  varying  a  trifle,  perhaps,  if  the 
soil  is  diffsrent  from  that  from  which  it  was  tak- 
en. 

It  is  essential  to  the  thrifty  growth,  and  even 
the  health  of  trees,  that  the  ground  upon  which 
they  are  set  should  be  cultivated ;  and  we  have 
long  observed  that  where  hoed  crops  are  planted, 
the  trees  flourish  the  best.  Digging  about  them 
for  the  space  of  three  or  four  feet  will  not  answer. 
They  fe^  cramped  and  confined  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  will  not  freely  extend  their  roots  ;  they 
shun  a  compact  grass  ground,  and  will  shoot  in 
any  direction  to  avoid  it.  We  once  removed  a 
row  of  apple  trees  which  were,  four  years  old, on  one 
dde  of  which  was  an  old  mowing  field,  and  on  the 
other  a  well-cultivated  garden ;  on  lifting  them  we 
found  that  on  the  side  of  the  tree  next  to  the  grass 
ground  there  had  not  a  root  extended  to  the 
length  of  six  inches,  although  the  sward  itself 
was  not  within  two  feet  of  the  tree.  Some  roots 
had  started  on  this  side,  but  had  all  turned  to  the 
lighter  earth  of  the  garden.  In  this  mould  they 
had  free  range  and  pasturage  and  many  of  the 
roots  were  three  feet  long. 

Some  persons  practice  dig^ng  a  space  about 
the  trees,  and  keeping  it  free  from  weeds  and 
grass,  and  then  plow  a  strip  through  the  centre 
of  about  half  the  whole  width  at  which  the  trees 
are  set  apart ;  this,  they  say,  makes  a  rich  and 


mellow  bed  which  the  roots  from  each  side  will 
seek,  and  the  trees  will  flourish  finely.  We  have 
had  no  experience  of  this  kind,  and  cannot  say 
how  such  treatment  will  succeed.  To  expect  trees 
to  thrive  well  on  grass  ground  is  almost  as  absurd 
as  to  expect  them  to  do  so  if  they  were  annually 
defoliated  in  June.  * 

We  will  suggest  to  the  inexperienced,  also,  the  ' 
importance  of  protecting  the  young  trees  against 
the  effects  of  the  droughts  which  prevail  in  our  cli- 
mate. It  is  important  that  the  tree  should  be 
kept  generously  ^oiring  through  the  month  of 
August.  Forest  trees  are,  probably,  seldom  af- 
fected by  drought.  The  leaves  which  they  cast 
fieiU  upon  their  roots  and  soon  accumulate  to  such 
a  depth  that  the  sun's  rays  are  excluded,  and 
evaporation  greatly  impeded.  The  cultivator  must 
imitate  nature  in  this  respect  and  cover  the 
ground  for  several  feet  about  the  tree  with  straw, 
refuse  hay,  saw  dust,  chip  dirt,  or  anything  that 
will  have  the  efibet  of  the  fallen  leaves.  We  have 
seen  fine  brush,  mostly  white  birch,  answer  the 
purpose  admirably. 

With  one  other  caution  we  will  leave  the  sub- 
ject for  the  present,  and  that  is,  to  keep  all  cattie, 
horses  and  swine  from  young  trees.  The  apple  is 
not  a  difficult  tree  to  raise ;  with  a  littie  but  con- 
stant care  almost  any  garden  will  produce  enough 
for  the  wants  of  a  common  family.    They  can 

have 

'*The  pippin,  boralihed  oeV  with  gold,  the  moyle 
Of  iweetett  honied  taste ;  the  ftUr  pearmain, 
Tempered,  like  oomelleet  i^ymph,  irith  white  and  red.'* 

together  with  the  Baldwin,  Porter,  Russet,  Sweet- 
ing, and  a  dozen  other  varieties. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Warmer, 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  DSOUOHT. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Within  a  few  days  nast,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  notice  the  conoition  of  the 
crops,  in  tne  County  of  Essex,  and  never  have  I 
seen  the  eflEbcts  of  the  drousht  more  general  and 
destructive.  On  grass  fields,  where  a  fine  second 
crop  was  expected,  there  is  nothing  to  be  mown, 
and  scarcely  anything  to  be  fed.  This  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  farm  must  fiiil  entirely.  Most 
of  the  fields  of  Indian  corn  are  suffering  severely. 
Where  a  fortnight  since  there  was  good  reaison  to 
expect  60  bushSs  to  the  acre,  I  think  tbe  proprie- 
tors would  ^adly  compromise  for  thirty ; — and 
many  fields,  where  the  ears  had  not  formed  before 
the  drouth  b^^n  to  pinch,  there  will  be  scarcely 
enough  to  pay  for  gathering.^  On  such  fields,  an 
anxious  inquiry  arises,  what  shall  be  done  I  Shall 
the  whole  be  cut  up,  at  the  ground  and  cured  for 
fodder— <yr  shall  an  attempt  be  made  to  out  the 
stalks— or  shall  the  field  be  left,  until  the  time  of 
harvest !  These  are  questions,  in  whicli  many  cul- 
tivators feel  a  deep  interest.  Nothing  can  be  more 
disheartening  to  the  confiding  laborer,  who  has 
toiled  from  April  to  Sept.,  in  the  hope  of  findinc 
a  reward  for  his  labors,  in  bis  well  filled  ears  of 
com,  than  to  find  nothing  but  cobs,  and  these im- 
perfectiy  grown.    Sudi,  ifl  do  not  mistake,  is  to 
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be  the  fete  of  many  laborers  thepreeent  season. 
The  corn  fields  are  not  alone  in  suffering.  Nearly 
all  the  fidds  of  yegetables  are  suffering  in  like 
manner.  The  ruta  baga  turnip,  where  five  and 
twenty  tons  to  the  acre  were  hoped  for,  it  will  be 
fortunate  to  gather  ^i7«  tons.  I  have  seen  entire 
acres  so  scorched  that  a  fire  would  run  through 
them  like  a  stubfile.  Onions  generally  will  fful  to 
yield  half  as  many  as  were  expected  a  month  ago. 
Neyer  was  the  promise  of  this  crop  better  than 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Trees,  fruit  and  forest, 
are  perishing  for  want  of  moisture.  All  signs  of 
rain  feil,  and  the  dust  fills  the  eye  and  the  throat 
wherever  you  eo.  Tl^^  are^fects  in  this  region, 
I  hope  it  may  be  better  with  you — ^if  not  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us,  or  we  perish.  * 

Aug,  25M,  1854. 


For  the  New  England  Tarmer. 

A  BEAR  STORT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  have  noticed  that  you 
sometimes  admit  a  "bear  story"  into  the  Farmer^ 
I  have  scribbled  off  one,  which  your  readers  may 
rely  on  as  alrw  story ^  for  my  grandfather  "told 
if' to  me  when  a  cfaUd,  and  after  he  was  ninety 
years  old,  more  times  than  I  can  now  remember. 
My  grandfather  was  a  native  of  New  Uaven, 
Conn.,  and  his  father  owned  land  "up  in  the 
country,"  which,  when  my  grandfather  was  about 
ninety  years  of  age,  vras  a  wilderness^  (except  a 
lew  scattering  settlements)  and  which  he  offered 
to  give  to  his  boyn  if  they  would  ^o  and  settle  on 
it.  My  grandfatlier  chose  a  tract  in  what  is  now 
Ac  worth,  N.  H.,  oast  of  old  No.  4  on  Connecticut 
River,  now  Cliarlestown,  N.  H.  He  "took  his 
pack  on  his  back"  and  footed  it  through  to  No.  4. 
This  was  soon  after  the  "French  war,  and  eight 
or  ten  years  before  the  Revolution.  He  located 
himself  about  five  miles  east  of  the  settlement  of 
No.  4,  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  with  nought  but 
t^e  wild  beasts  for  his  companions,  and  commenc- 
ed his  future  horM  by  felling  a  few  trees,  setting 
four  crotched  poles  in  the  ground,  laying  poles 
from  one  to  thu  other,  and  covering  them  with 
bark.    This  was  his  first  house. 

Ue  would  work  from  Monday  morning  till  Sat- 
urday night,  felling  trees,  clearing  land,  &c.,  and 
then  return  to  No.  4  to  spend  <the  Sabbath,  where 
he  had  his  washing  done  and  his  bread  baked. — 
The  next  Monday  morning  he  would  take  his 
Ijread  and  "pork  and  beans,"  and  return  to  his 
labor,  with  no  human  being  in  town  but  himself. 
Many  an  adventure  and  "  hunting  story"  has 
be  related  to,  me  after  he  sot  to  be  an  "o/e/  child" 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  one. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  hard  day's  *  labor,  he 
bad  retired  to  his  bunk  in  one  comer  of  his  cabin, 
to  sleep  and  rest,  for  he  was  very  tired  that  night, 
It  was  a  warm  summer  night,  and  the  entrance  or 
door  to  his  cabin  had  been  left  open.  Just  as  old 
Morpheus  was  enfolding  him  in  his  arms,  he 
thought  that  he  heard  something  at  his  cabin 
door ;— he  opened  his  eyes,  and  there  was  an  old 
bear  with  her  head  extending  into  the  cabin,  tak- 
ing a  snuff  at  him,  as  if  she  would  like  to  taste,  it 
fliie  dared  to.    He  reached  to  get  his  "old  bear 

fan,"  which  he  always  kept  ready  loaded  at  the 
ead  of  his  bed ;  but  bruin  concluded  to  leave 
rather  suddenly  without  her  supper,  and  before 
grandfather  could  "  take  aim." 


But  for  the  big  bear  story,  or  story  of  the  "big 
bear." 

After  several  years,  my  grandfather,  had  a 
neighbor,  a  Mr.  K.,  who  commenced  on  land  ad- 
joining his.  Mr.  K.  was  a  married  man,  and. my 
grandfather  no#  boarded  with  him.  They  had 
got  sufficient  land  cleared  and  into  grass,  so  that 
they  kept  a  little  "stock ;  "but  they  occasionally 
missed  a  "youna;  creature,"  or  a  sheep  from  their 
small  flock.  They  soon  ascertained  that  a  big 
bear  had  taken  the  liberty  to  "  lay  her  paw"  on 
a  yearling,  two-year-old,  or  sheep,  just  which  she 
could  find  handy,  or  as  she  prefened  mutton  to 
beef,  or  vice  versa,  and  "  help  herself  "  to  such 
fresh  meat  as  "she  chose,"  vnthout  invitation. 

She  became  "notable"  on  all  the  "clearings" 
round  about,  and  soon  got  so  bold  as  to  walk  into 
the  pastures  and  make  her  selection  in  the  day- 
time. 

They  therefore  "kept  an  eye  on  her,"  and  oc* 
casionally  got  a  fair  shot,  but  she  escaped  the  best 
marksmen,  and  appeared  to  be  impervious  to  pow- 
der and  ball 

One  Sabbath,  when  my  grandfather  was  gone 
to  No.  4,  Mr.  K.  and  his  wife  irere  left  alone  in 
their  little  log  house.  They  had  got  dinner  ready, 
and  were  just  sitting  down  at  the  table,  when 
they  heard  their  old  hog,  which  was  in  the  ^oat- 
yard,  and  the  only  "porker"  they  had,  make  an 
unusual  grunting.  Airs.  K.  remarked  tojier  hus- 
band that  she  guessed  he  had  not  given  the  old 
hoe  her  dinner,  and  she  was  calling  for  it.  He 
rej^ied  that  she  might  wftit  till  they  got  throa(|^ 
with  theirs,  and  that  he  should  not  leave  his  to 
feed  her.  But  the  old  hos  kept  up  such  a  tre- 
rnendotis  grunting,  that  Mr.  &.  thought  there 
must  be  something  unusual,  and  told  his  wife  to 
so  to  the  window  and  see  what  it  could  be : — when, 
behold,  there  was  the  "big  boar"  walking  watch- 
fully around  the  "big  hog." 

Mrs.  K.  quickly  informed  her  husband,  who 

got  to  the  door  just  as  the  bear  pounced  upon  the 
og.  Mr.  K.'s  first  object  was  to  save  the  life  of 
his  hog;  so,  without  going  back  for  his  gun,  he 
ran  immediately  out,  and  b^^n  to  pelt  the  old 
bear  with  stones,  of  the  sise  of  his  fist,  with  a  foil 
determination  to  make  her  let  fp ;  but  the  befkr 
was  just  as  determined  not  to  give  up  her  game, 
(though  such  sized  stones,  hurled  by  such  a  mus- 
cular arm,  did  not  strike  very  lightly  against  her 
ribs  and  bead)  and  with  one  paw  to  hola  the  hog 
down,  she  raised  the  other  high  in  the  air,  expos* 
ing  her  large  claws,  and  giving  a  grin  that,  show- 
ed her  "beautiful  ivory,"  she  save  such  a  snarl 
and  growl  of  defiance  as  would  nave  rather  start- 
ed a  fellow  unacquainted  with  bears. 

Mr.  R.  soon  became  convinced  that  there  ^ras 
not  enough  "utr/ue  in  stones^*  to  make  bruin  cive 
up  his  "porker."  He  therefore  ran  quickly  into 
his  house,  took  down  his  gun  and  powder-horn, 
without  stopping  to  get  his  bullet-pouch,  and  ran 


back  to  the  "field  of  action. 

The  old  bear  was  trying  to  take  up  the  hog  and 
be  off.  Mr.  R.  put  a  handfull  of  powder  into  his 
gun,  and  holding  the  muizle  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  bear's  lace,  "let  blase"— it  blowed  the  wool 
and  skin  off  one  cheek,  but  the  bear  walked  off 
with  the  hog  in  her  mouth  for  the  woods,  which 
were  thirty  or  forty  rods  from  the  house.  Mr.  R . 
began  to  put  down  a  charee  of  powder,  and 
called  to  lus  wife  to  Iffing  the  bullet-pouch,  which 
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she  <}uicklj  brought,  and  he  down  with  the  ball ; 
bat  in  his  haste,  when  he  oooked  his  ran,  he  poll- 
ed BO  hard  on  the  lock,  that  he  dia^oated  some 
part  of  the  inside  work,  so  that  when  he  took 
aim,  he  ooold  not  pull  it  off,  fbut  the  bear  was  all 
the  time  moving  dff  with  his  hog.)  He  called  to 
his  wife  to  bring  a  brand  of  firl^<ui^  when  he 
got  aim,  he  would  give  the  *'word  of  command," 
and  she  must  <<  touch  it  off.^'  Well,  *^all  was 
ready,"  the  command  ^ven,  his  wife  applied  the 
fire-brand  to  the  jfbwder  in  the  pan — *«  wing  goes 
the  gun,'*  but  the  bear  had  got  so  far  off  as  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  his  piece,  and  entered  the  woods 
in  triumph,  with  the  hog  in  her  mouth.  What 
could  thej  do  for  meat  the  next  winter  ?  Their 
only  hog  was  gone ! 

My  grandfather  returned  that  evening,  and  in 
the  morning  they  went  out  to  hunt  for  the  hoe  in 
the  woods.  After  some  search  they  found  ner 
covered  with  leaves  and  brush,  but  partly  eaten 
up.  They  concluded  to  load  both  their  pxna  with 
two  bullets  each,  and  set  them  cocked  in  a  right 
direction,  with  one  end  of  a  cord  attached  to  the 
triggers  of  the  guns,  and  the  other  to  a  piece  of 
the  pork,  so  that  when  the  old  bear  came  to  take 
her  next  meal,  she  would  unconsciously  shoot  her- 
self. About  midnight  they  heard  both  guns  go, 
bang  !  bang !  but  in  the  morning  no  bear  was  to 
be  £und,  though  both  guns  were  fired  off\    They 

rve  her  up  for  that  time.  The  next  fall,  Mr. 
's  cow  was  taken  sick  and  died,  which  with  the 
loss  of  their  hog,  left  them  with  but  a  small  pros- 
pect of  milk  and  meat  for  the  next  year. 

They  concluded  to  put  the  carcass  of  the  cow 
in  the  woods  near  where  the  bear  left  the  hog,  in 
hopes  that  the  bear  would  come  to  fsast  on  the 
oarcasB  of  the  cow,  and  perchance  they  might  yet 
capture  her.  It  was  not  long  before  they  found 
that  some  animal  of  not  very  * 'small  proportions" 
was  helpins  itself  to  not  very  small  quantities  of 
the  **extra  beef. "  Mr.  K.  and  my  grandfather  ap- 
pointed a  nieht  to  go  and  watch  near  the  carcass 
of  the  cow,  for  the  bear.  They  loaded  both  their 
gttnswith  two  balls  eaeh^  ana  just  at  dusk  they 
went  to  the  woods,  and  seated  themselves  six  or 
eight  rods  from  the  carcass,  at  the  roots  and  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  lar^e  hemlock  tree,  with  the 
agreement  to  k^p  as  still  as  possible  for  an  hour 
or  two,  as  they  expected  that  the  bear  would  come 
the  fore  part  of  the  night,  if  at  all.  They  sat  still 
for  about  two  hours,  without  an^  conversation, 
their  backs  resting  against  the  big  tree,  and  the 
breech  of  their  guns  resting  on  the  ground  between 
their  feet,  and  as  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  tree,  they  had  a  view  of  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  but  with  all  their  gaangs  and  listening  they 
could  neither  see,  nor  hear  anything  of  the,  bear, 

It  had  now  got  to  be  past  ten  o'clock,  and  ex- 
tremely dark  ;  and  as  my  ffrandfather  had  been  at 
work  very  hard  through  tne  day,  he  was  quite 
tired,  and  ventured  to  whisper  to  Mr.  K,  that  he 
thought  it  best  to  go  home,  as  the  bear  would  have 
probably  been  there  by  that  time  if  she  had  been 
coming  at  all  that  night ;  and  if  she  did  come,  it 
was  so  dark  they  could  not  see  her  five  rods  off. 
Mr.  K.  replied,  that  if  he  would  wait  a  short 
time,  and  tne  bear  did  not  come,  they  would  go 
home.  They  again  kent  still  as  the  darkness 
around  them; — in  about  nf teen  minutes  my  srand- 
fkther  heard  the  click  of  Mr.  K.'s  gun,  as  though 
he  were  oocking  it,  andin  anotherminute**  whang" 


eoes  his  gun,  and  there  was  snoh  a  bonading  and 
thrashing  as  indicated  *^&mething  was  disturb- 
ed," while  the  disoharee  of  the  peace  echoed 
through  <<tho6e  grand  old  woods/'and  soonded  in. 
the  "stilly  night^'  like  the  discharse  of  a  field- 
piece.  Mr.  E.  thought  before  he  £red,  that  ha 
heard  something  moving  among  thefeaves,  that 
made  not  much  more  noise  than  a  moose.  Ha. 
gased  with  all  his  might  into  the  darkness,  in  tiie 
direction  of  the  slisht  noise,  and  thought  he  oooU 
dkoover  a  spot  bhicker  than  darkness ;  he  cocked 
his  gun,  raised  it  to  his  fiuse,  but  he  could  see 
nothing,  and  all  was  still.  He  waited  a  moment, 
and  thought  he  heard  a  slij^ht  crackle  of  dry  twigs 
and  leaves ;  he  gased  again  with  all  his  power, 
and  thought  he  couldsee  one  spot  blacker  timn  the 
darkness  around,  and  that  it  slowly  moved.  He 
ventured  to  fire«  and  hence  the  thrashing  and 
bounding ;— something  must  be  * 'scared  u  not 
hurt ;"  but  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could  not 
asoertun  that  night  what  had  been  done.  Th»j 
went  home,  and  m  the  morning  retomed  to-  the 
woods  to  search  for  the  game.  -  About  six  rods 
from  the  tree  by  which  they  sat,  andin  the direo- 
tion  that  Mr.  fe.  fired,  they  discovered  the  old 
bear's  tracks,  which  they  foUovred,  (and  also 
marks  of  blood  on  the  leaves,)  about  twenty  rods, 
when  they  came  to  the  old  bear, — dead,  dead, 
dead  !  Yes,  'twas  ''thatsame  old  bear,"  for  theie 
was  no  hair  on  one  side  of  his  face,  "on  the  place 
where  the  wool  used  to  grow."  .  The  charge  of 
powder  that  Mr.  K.  fired  against  it,  when  trying 
to  save  his  hog,  burned  so  deep  that  no  hair  ever 
grew  out.  fV  hen  they  dressed  her  they  found 
seven  musket  and  rifle  bails  in  different  parts  of 
her  meat,  and  a  charge  of  pidgeon  shot  in  her 
buttock.  She  weighea  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  had  to  answer  for  tiieiz 
"pork"  that  winter ;  though  it  was  "bear's meat" 
after  all.  Milan. 

Morristoton,  Vt. 


For'tke  Nevf  England  Farmer, 

SOW  THE  WINTER  WHEAT. 

Mr.  Editor: — Dear  Sir, — ^Universal  drought 
seems  to  have  seared  our  wljole  country  as  with  a 
hot  iron. 

The  hay  and  grain  harvests  seem  to  have  been 
satisfactory,  as  Tar  as  they  went.  The  pinch,  or 
general  failure,  falls  upon  the  com  and  potato 
crops ;  now  suppose  all  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land had  avera^d  this  season  three  acres  of  win- 
ter wheat  or  finy  bushels  to  the  farm,  would  it 
not  have  been  comforting  in  these  dubious  days 
which  threaten  the  failure  of  other  crops?  A  for* 
mer  from  N.H.,  writes  to  a  brother  bore,  that  he 
has  cut  up  his  com  for  fodder ,and  will  not  have  a 
peck  of  potatoes  on  his  farm. 

We  have  patiently  waited  for  lower  prices  in 
breadstuffs-- -hoping  that  demand  abroad  would 
leceen,  but  this  will  be  mot  by  increased  consump 
tion  at  home.  The  new  crop  has  not  reduced  the 
price  of  flour  to  so  low  a  point  as  was  expected ; 
nigh  prices  are  inevitable ;  these  are  lessons  and 
waminffs  not  to  be  overlooked.  Self-protection 
and  self-interest  demand  a  universal  effort  among 
your  farmers ;  they  will  yet  be  made  to  believe 
that  wheat  is  as  legitimate  a  crop  among  them,  as 
is  winter  rye.    Practice  will  prove  it. 

This  is  seed-time,  the  predous  time  4o  sow  the 
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frmn.  Every  boflhel  ahould  be  in  the  eroaiid 
DT  the  middle  of  Septeniber.  In  my  last  i  allad- 
ed  to  the  manner  of  cultivation  and  saye  such 
leaeonsas  I  think  to  be  right ;  Mr.  Eaitor,  you 
reoommended  1^  to  H  bushel  to  the  aere.  For 
az  yean  I  aowed  two  bushelB  to  the  acre,and  nev- 
er found  I  had  over-eeoded.  I  scak  the  seed  in 
weak  salt  piokle  over  night,  skimming  off  the  foul 
seed  and  then  rake  it  well  in  ashes  on  the  bam* 
floor ;  this  makes  it  come  up  very  quick. 

A  farmer  in  Maine  savs  he  has  got  the  best 
wheat  from  pasture  lands. 

The  uuute  pasture  lands  of  the  old  States,  if  cul- 
tivated in  wheat,  would  furnish  the  people  vrith 
bread.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such,  and  of 
excellent  ouality  (many  of  which  hold  their  own 
although  ted  from  generation  to  generation)  vrere 
they  cultivated,  would  disclose  a  richness  of  soil, 
capable  of  producing  large  crops,  and  when  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  to  grass,  ten  acres  thus  brought 
ap,  will  produce  more  feed  than  fifty  acres  of  or- 
dinary pasturage  that  stock  have  ranged  over  for 
a  century.  Drought  pinches  it  less  ;  feed  con- 
tinues good  when  the  old  pasture  is  dry ;  the  cows 
go  home  well  charged  witn  milk  ;  they  have  not 
worked  so  hard  to  nil  themselves ;  they  fatten  in- 
stead of  growing  lean,  and  thus  a  double  object 
would  be  gained  by  reforming  the  old,  worn-out 
pasturage  svstem,  which  constitutes  a  lai^  por 
tion  of  the  farms  of  New  England. 

[t  would  seem  to  be  a  good  season  to  plow  t 
pasture  and  sow  wheat  on  the  sod,  and  if  well- 
manured,  grass  seed  may  be  sown  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  little  time  would  be  lost  in  using  it 
as  a  pasture ;  1  have  practiced  in  this  way,  (tay- 
ing  down  to  giass  on  the  sod)  although  the  grass 
somewhat  interferes  with  the  wheat  crop,  but  not 
much.  Yours  truly,  H.  POoR 

BrooJa^,  N.  y.,  Aug,,  28, 1854. 


WHICH  IS  THE  HAPPIEST  HAH? 

We  know  a  man  in  Michigan  who  lives  on  the 
interest  of  his  monejr,  and  that  is  only  (70  per 
annum.  He  has,  it  is  true,  a  small  house  with 
one  room  in  it,  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  and 
keeps  a  cow,  a  couple  'of  pigs  and  a  few  hens,  yet 
he  and  his  wife  always  appear  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, and  preserve  a  respectable  appearance  on 
their  $70  per  annum. 

We  know  of  a  man  in  New  York,  who  expends 
$25,000  per  annum  for  his  household  expenses. 
He  pays  for  gas-light  more  than  the  whole  income 
of  the  Michigan  man.  He  makes  annual  holiday 
.  presents  to  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the 
property  of  the  Michigan  man.  It  costs  him  a 
sum  six  timcH  as  large  as  the  whole  income  of  our 
philosopher  tv>  support  a  single  waiter. 

We  know  them  both  very  well,  and  we  think 
our  Michigan  friend  by  far  the  happiest,  health- 
iest  and  most  enviable  man.  They  are  both  ad- 
vanced in  yei^rs.  The  cheapness  of  books  and  pa- 
pers places  abundance  of  rational  enjoyment  in  the 
power  of  the  countryman ;  an  accumulation  of 
physical  ills,  and  a  necessity  for  intense  activity, 
oeprive  the  citisen  qf  calm  and  quiet  enjoyment 
aold  reflection .  The  former,  in  the  probable  course 
of  events,  will  die  of  old  age  at  ninety,  the  latter 
at  seventy.  Such  is  the  distribution  of  happiness 
aad  wealth.T-ro/^  ( O.)  Blade. 


For  the  New  England  Former. 

HAT-CITTTEES— HOW  TO  SAVE  CHIJir 
DEEH'S  FIHOEBS. 

Mr  Dkab  Brown  : — ^A  lady  says  I  must  forth- 
with tell  the  public,  through  the  Farmer,  how  I 
have  contrived  #  fasten  my  hay-cutter,  so  that  chil- 
dren cannot  cut  off  their  fingers  with  it.  It  ia 
one  that  has  a  crank  and  fly-wheel,  of  the  kind 
most  used.  I  first  fastened  the  machine  to  the 
bam  floor  vnth  hasps.  Then  I  took  a  round  wal- 
nut stick,  about  4  feet  Icmg  and  1}  inch  in  di- 
ameter, for  a  spring,  and  made  it  fUst  to  a  poet  of 
the  bam,  so  that  ii  projects  over  the  fly-wheel,  as 
high  up  as  a  man  of  proper  size  can  conveniently 
reach.  About  a  handle  breadth  from  the  end  of 
my  spring,  I  attached  a  leather  strap,  which 
hangs  down  over  the  wheel,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
strap  I  fastened  a  hook,  which  I  made  in  about 
two  minutes,  of  a  piece  of  No.  9  wire,  doubled 
and  twisted.  Let  the  strap  be  short  enough  to 
give  sufficient  strain,  take  hold  of  the  projecting 
end  of  the  spring  and  bend  it  down,  and  hook  on 
to  the  fly-wheel.  A  spring  which  a  man  can  thus 
bend  in  an  instant,  will  support  the  weight  of  a 
whole  family  of  small  children,  without  starting. 
If  anybody  knows  of  abetter  contrivance  than 
this,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  his  duty  to  xnake  it 
known.  I  think  it  is  about  a  fair  estimate,  that 
one  child  in  every  four,  where  a  hay-cutter  is  used, 
in  their  bringing  up,  will  be  found,  vrith  more  or 
lees  fingers  cut  off.  One  of  my  own  cut  one  of  his 
nearly  off,  at  three  years  old,  and  I  know  of 
a  family  where  three  boys  out  of  seven  have  lost 
portions  of  their  fingers  in  this  way. 

I  vras  induced  thus  to  secure  mine,  one  day  last 
week,  for  the  safety  of  the  children  of  a  friend 
from  a  city,  who  came  vrith  his  family  to  visit  me, 
knowing  that  the  first  civility  shown  by  country 
children  to  their  little  cousins  from  the  city  is,  to 
cut  their  fingers  off  with  the  hay-cutter,  and  I 
finished  the  job  the  first  morning  before  break&st 
with  my  own  hands,  so  that^  if  you  can,  guess  at 
what  time  I  rise,  and  at  what  time  breakfast  is 
ready,  you  con  calculate  just  how  much  time  it 
took. 

If  somebody  will  '^continue  the  subject' '  and  in- 
vent some  way  to  protect  the  hands  of  men  as  well 
as  children,  from  these  machines,  he  will  prove  a 
benefactor  to  his  race.  I  have  had  a  machine  in 
use  seven  years,  and  one  of  ray  men  out  one  fin- 
ger entirely  off,  and  that  and  Willie's  finger,  which 
entirely  recovered,  are  the  worst  outs  we  have  had. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  been  less  fortunate ;  and 
from  what  I  hear,  I  should  judge  that,  in  the  same 
time,  something  less  than  half  a  peck  of  fingers 
had  undergone  the  guillotine,  with  his  machine . 

To  be  sure,  everybody  knows,  that  if  a  man  is 
careful,  he  need  not  thus  injure  hunself,  but  it  has 
always  struck  me  as  a  poor  kind  of  consolation  to 
tell  a  person  thus  maimed,  that  his  aooident  was 
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the  result  of  hia  own  careleBsneaB.  At  least,  let 
118  protect  the  ohildrea  firom  such  misfortoneB. 

There  is  scaroel^  anything  that  so  readily  moyes 
the  compassion  of  a  man  who  has  a  heart  in  the 
right  place,  as  to  see  even  the  child  of  a  stranger 
mutilated  in  such  a  manner.  You  and  I,  friend 
Brown,  know  a  boy  who  has  lost  two  fingers  by 
such  a  maohine,  whose  fiither  now,  years  after- 
wards, can  never  allude  to  the  accident  without 
being  moved  to  tears.  H.  F.  Frsncb. 

Exeter,  N,  H.,  Att^.26,  1854. 


manjr  instances  in  extensive  sections  entireljr  ra- 
ined it.  This  cannot  fail  to  affect  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  the  price  of  wheat,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  will  ranee  much  higher 
than  it  is  estimated  above — prooably  quite  at 
high  as  in  January,  1854. — Country  Uenueman, 


THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

The  following  table,  which  we  find  in  Hunt^s 
Merchani's  Magazine,  is  from  the  minutes  kept  at 
the  office  of  the  Van  Reniyelaer  Manor,  at  Alba- 
ny, where  large  amounts  of  rent  are  payable  in 
wheat,  or  a  cash  equivalent,  on  the  first  of  Janua- 
ly,  efush  year  ;  and  as  two  parties  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  price,  it  is  prooably  the  most  reliably 
correct  of  any  record  that  can  be  obtained.  There 
Is  quite  a  lesson  in  these  figures — ^look  at  them. 

Price  of  wheat  per  bushel,  January  1st,  at  Al- 
bany, sixty-one  years,  via : — 


1708. 
1704. 
1705. 
1700. 
1707. 
1708. 
1700. 
1800. 
1801. 
1803. 
1808. 
1804. 
1806. 


1807.. 
1806.. 
1800.. 
1810.. 
1811. 
1812., 
1813., 
18U., 
1816. 
1816., 
1817., 
1818. 
1810., 
1890. 
1821. 
1822.. 
1823., 


.$0  75 
..100 
..187^ 
..2  00 
..150 
..125 
>..118f 
...156i 
..18U 
..100 
..112i 
..125 
..2  0O 
..148f 
..187i 
..im 
..100 
..15H 
...175 
..187i 
..225 
...187i 

...ie2i 

,..175 
...225 
...187i 
..175 
...100 
....  77 
..112^ 
...125 


1824. 

1825. 

1820. 

1827. 

1828. 

1820. 

1880. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834., 

1835.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1830., 

1840., 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848 

1840. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1864. 


.$125 
..100 
....87i 
,..100 
...100 
..175 
,..100 
,..125 
...125 
...100 
...100 
,..100 
..150 
..225 
,..182^ 
..175 
..112^ 
...100 
...125 
...187i 
...2  00 
....031 
.^.1181 
...im 
...18U 
...118} 
...118f 
...112^ 
...100 
...1181 
...175 


You  will  notice  that  only  ^yq  times  in  all  those 
years  wheat  has  been  $2  or  upwards  per  bushel, 
while  it  was  seventeen  times  at  $1  or  under — 
twice  at  75  cents.  Only  once  in  thirty-seven 
years,  that  is  since  1817,  to  wit  in  1837,  has  it 
reached  $2.  The  average  price  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod is  $1,38.  For  the  last  thirty  vears  it  is  $1,25, 
and  we  give  it  as  a  prophecy,  which,  we  think, 
may  be  relied  upon,  that  that  will  be  the  price 
next  January.  Those  who  are  interested  may  as 
well  take  a  note  of  that.  The  crop  of  wheat  is  too 
good,  too  wide  extended  and  the  demand  for  ex- 
port to  Europe  or  California  loo  limited  and  flour 
speculators  too  hard  up  to  maintain  present  prices. 
You  may  as  well  mark  that,  Messrs.  Farmers  and 
Wheat  buyers.— A*.  Y.  Tribune,  July  22. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  was  written  about 
a  month  ago.  Since  then,  the  continued  drought 
has  very  seriously  affected  the  Indian  com  crop 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  in 


For  tk€  Ntw  England  Farmer. 

GRAPE  WIHE— DEOUQHT. 

Friknd  Brown  : — In  answer  to  your  correspond- 
ent in  regard  to  grape  wine,  I  would  say  that  any 
one  that  Knows  how  to  make  good  cider,  can  make 
^od  wine  from  native  grapes,  as  the  process  is 
just  the  same,  only  that  sugar  and  water  are  add- 
ed to  the  wine.  The  wine  that  you  saw  and  tast- 
ed, was  not  more  than  1-5  water,  and  nearly  3  lbs. 
^ood  brown  sugar  were  added  to  the  gallon,  and 
it  was  pressed  out  in  a  new  basket;  using  clean 
washeosalt  bags  for  strainers,  and  laying  weights 
on  top  for  a  press. 

The  wine  I  made  last  year,  is  not  as  good  as 
that  made  the  year  before.  The  grapes  should  be 
well  ripened,  but  not  too  ripe. 

The  drought  is  more  severe  here  at  this  time, 
than  I  ever  knew  it,  although  the  streams  and 
springs  are  not  as  low  as  I  have  seen  them  many 
times  before.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  suffering 
very  much,  and  some  fields  are  past  recovery.  Ap- 
ples look  well,  and  are  very  free  from  insects,  but 
they  will  ripen  prematurely  if  we  do  not  have  rain 
soon. 

The  trees  do  not  all  bear  fruit  as  they  do  gene- 
rally in  the  bearing  year,  but  there  is  very  little 
that  is  poor  and  knurly.  B.  F.  Guttxs. 

Pelham,  N.  H.,  Au^.,1854. 


For  the  irev  Ungfamd  Farmer, 

A  GOOD  GAEDEH. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — ^I  have  taken  your  N.  E.  Far' 
mer  ever  since  its  commencement,  and  have  often 
on  looking  it  over,  had  a  mind  to  tell  you  my  ex* 
perienceas  a  farmer  and  gardener.  Well,  sir, 
thir^  years  aeo  I  purchased  an  establishment 
consisting  of  a  awelling-house,  bam,  carriage  and 
wood-l)Ottse,  calculating  to  make  it  a  permanent 
residence.  There  was  attached  a  little  land  for  a 
earden,  on  which  were  just  five  apple  trees,  and  in 
front  of  the  honee  were  three  trees  of  the  balm  of 
Gilead ;  the  trees  were  all  about  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  that  time,  but  two  of  the  .apple  trees 
were  hollow,  and  I  cut  one  of  them  down,  after 
trying  to  make  it  do  something  and  could  not. 

Well,  all  the  apple  trees  boro  something  for 
fruit,  but  80  crabbed  and  sour  they  would  make  a 
Ag  squeal.  At  this  time  I  was  eneaged  as  a  tra- 
er,  and  had  a  country  store  to  look  after,  which 
occupied  about  all  my  time,  but  as  time  wore  on 
and  stage-coaches  and  railroad  cars  succeeded  jone 
another,  I  had  more  time ;  for  I  can  now  travel  a« 
far  in  four  hours  as  I  could  then  in  two  entire 
days  with  my  team.  Well,  for  amusement  I  graft- 
ed all  the  four  apple  trees  gradually,  or  year  by 
by  year,  cutting  off  the  old  oranches  and  grafting 
the  limbs  with  Roxbury  russets,  New  York  rus- 
sets, Baldwins,  &c.,  (fee,  all  the  l)e0t  kinds  I  could 
find.  Now  for  results ; — I  have  had  about  ten 
barrels  of  eood  apples,  annually,  to  put  up  for 
winteir  for  toree  or  four  years  past,  beade  all  we* 
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used  in  the  family  of  Hve,  and  wc  have  used  them 
freely,,  nil  we  wanted,  till  time  to  gather  the  win- 
ter applef. 

I  have  a  yard  in  fVont  of  my  house  about  forty 
feet  square,  in  front  of  which  are  two  of  the 
balm  of  Gilead  trees  before  mentioned,  which  are 
now  large  trees,  and  I  have  left  them  outside  of 
the  front  fence ;  but  inside  of  the  fenoe  I  set  out 
about  ten  years  ago,  three  pear  trees  of  the  com- 
mon summer  pear,  which  now  give  us  all  the 
pears  we  want,  for  they  have  borne  well  for  aboa  t 
four  years.  From  the  pear  trees  to  the  house,  I 
fUled  the  space  with  flower-beds,  and  have  had 
many  varieties,  say  twenty  kinds  of  roses,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  kinds  x>f  flowers;  I  have 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  my  buildings,  next 
to  the  passage  to  the  bam,  plums,  peaokes  and 
grapes.  The  peaches  have  not  succeeded  well, 
nor  the  plums,  so  I  cut  the  plum  trees  off  and 
grafted  them  with  the  green  and  purple  gage,  on- 
ly  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  now  1  have  plenty 
of  the  finest  plums  I  ever  saw,  so  that  I  have  had 
to  prop  the  small  branches.  My  grapes  began  to 
bear  last  year ;  I  had  about  a  bushel,  and  1  should 
think  I  might  get  double  the  quantity  this  year. 
I  have  set  out  some  quinces  but  they  do  not  bear 
yet. 

Beside  the  trees  and  grape  vines,  I  have  annu 
idly  raised  about  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  of  potatoes, 
nz  or  seven  bushels  beets  and  carrots,  some  Bn- 
gjish  turnips  and  ruta-bagas,  and  a  few  cabbages 
and  onions,  as  many  as  our  folks  wanted  to  use. 
We  have  alao  had  beans,  peas  and  com,  what  we 
mnted  to  use  green,  ana  I  have  annually  had 
about  three  or  four  bushels  of  dry  com,  say  two 
bashels  common  yellow  com,  one  bashel  of  pop 
com  and  sweet  corn  enough  to  plant  myself  and 
■apply  all  my  neighbors.  Also,  I  have  annually 
laised  oueumbers,  water  and  muskmelons,  summer 
and  winter  squashes,  one  or  two  hundred  pounds 
of  each:  eight  hfindred  or  one  thousand  pounds 

gumpkins.  All  this  has  been  raised  on  less  than 
alf  an  acre  of  ground,  including  buildines  and 
drive- way,  and  I  have  had  more  vegetables  for 
years  in  my  family,  than  some  men  that  cultivate 
one  hundred  acres,  and  all  on  poor,  gravelly  New 
Hampshire  land, without  any  help  but  my  girls  in 
the  flower  department.  And  as  Goldsmith  says, 
"we  make  every  rood  ofground  support  its  man.'* 
FitxwiUiam,  August,  1864.  n.  s. 


HOMIHT. 

In  point  of  economy,  as  human  food  one  bushel 
of  beans  or  hominy  is  equal  to  ten  of  potatoes. 
Hominy,  too,  is  a  dish  almost  as  universally  liked 
as  potatoes,  t;nd  at  the  South  about  as  freely  eat- 
en, while  at  the  North  it  is  seldom  seen.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  unkp.own  food  except  to  a  few  persons  in 
dties.  By  hominy,  we  do  not  mean  a  sort  of 
eoarse  meal,  Wut  grains  of  white  com,  from  which 
the  hull  and  chit  or  eve  has  been  removed,  by 
moistening  and  pounding  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
leaving  the  grains  almost  whole,  and  composed  of 
little  else  but  starch.  It  Ims  )^on  said  that  not 
one  cook  in  ten  knows  how  to  boil  a  potato  We 
may  add  another  cipher  when  Ppeaking  of  the  very 
simple  process  of  cooking  hominy.  We  give  the 
ibrmula  from  our  own  expcri^-nco  jind  instructions 
received  in  aland  where  "hoc  and  hominy"  are  well 
vnderstood.  Wash  slightly  m  cold  water,  and  soak  I 


twelve  hours  in  tepid 'Soft  water ;  then  boil  slowly 
from  three  to  six  nours  in  the  same  water,  with 
plenty  more  added  from  time  to  time  with  great 
care  to  prevent  burning.  Do  not  lalt  while  cook- 
ing as  that,  or  hard  water  will  harden  the  com. 
So  it  will  peas  or  beiins,  green  or  dry,  and  rioe 
also.  When  done,  add  butter  and  salt ;  or  a  bet 
tar  way  is  to  let  each  season  to  suit  their  taste. 
It  may  be  eaten  with  meat  in  lieu  of  vegetables, 
or  with  sugar  or  syrap.  It  is  good  hot  or  cold, 
and  the  more  frequently  it  is  warmed  over,  like 
the  old-fashioned  pot  of 

"Bean-porridge  hoi,  beftn-porridge  cold, 
Bean-porridge  best  when  W»  nine  daj>  old.** 

So  is  hominy — it  is  good  alvrays,  and  very  whole- 
some, and,  like  tomatoes,only  requires  to  be  eat^i 
once  or  twice  to  fix  the  taate  in  its  favor*— Jirnr- 
rud  of  HeaUh.  ^ 

PIATFXTIHESS  OF  AHDCALS. 

Small  birds  chase  each  other  about  in  plar, 
but  perhaps  the  conduct  of  the  erane  and  the 
trumpeter  (Posphia  crepitans)  is  the  most  extrai- 
ordinary.  The  latter  stands  on  one  leg,  hope 
about  in  the  most  eccentric  manner,  and  throws 
somersets.  Th^  Americans  call  it  the  mad  bird, 
on  account  of  these  angularities.  The  crane  ex- 
pands its  vrings,  runs  round  in  circles,  leaps,  and 
throwing  little  stones  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the 
air,  endeavors  to  catch  them  again,  or  pretend  to 
avoid  them,  as  if  afraid.  Water-birds,  such  as 
ducks  and  geese,  dive  after  each  other,  and 
cleave  the  surface  of  the  water  with  outstretched 
neck  and  flapping  wings,  tibrowing  an  abundant 
spray  around. 

Deer  often  enga^  in  a  sham  battle  or  a  trial 
of  strength,  by  twisting  their  horns  together  and 
pushing  for  the  mastery.  All  animals  that  ])re- 
tend  violence  in  their  play  stop  shoirt  of  exercising 
it ;  the  dog  takes  the  greatest  precaution  not  to 
injure  by  his  bite ;  and  the  ourang  outang,  in 
wrestling  with  his  keeper,  attempts  to  throw  him 
and  makes  feints  of  biting  him.  Some  animals 
carry  out  in  their  play  the  semblenoe  of  catching 
their  prey ;  young  cats,  for  instance,  leap  after 
every  small  and  moving  object,  even  to  the  leaves 
strewed  by  the  autumn  wind ;  they  crouch  and 
steal  forward  ready  for  the  spring ;  the  body 
quivering  and  the  tail  vibrating  with  emotion, 
they  bound  om  the  moving  leaf,  and  again  spring 
forward  at  another.  Rengger  saw  young  jaguar 
and  cugars  playing  with  round  substances  like 
kittens. 

Young  lambs  collect  together  on  the  little  hil- 
locks and  eminences  in  the  pastures,  racing  and 
sporting  with  each  other  in  the  most  interesting 
manner. 

Birds  of  the  Pfekind  are  the  analogues  of 
monkej^s,  full  of  mischief,  play  and  mimicry. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  a  tame  magpie  which  was 
seen  busily  employed  in  a  garden  gathering  peb- 
bles, and  with  much  solemnity  and  a  studiea  air 
dropping  them  in  a  hole  about  eighteen  inches 
deep  made  to  receive  a  post.  Atter  dioppins 
each  stone,  it  cried  currack !  triumphantly,  ana 
set  off  for  another.  On  examining  the  spot,  a 
poor  toad  was  found  in  the  hole,  which  the  mag- 
pie was  stoning  for  his  amusement. 
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SOUTH  DOWH  SHEEP. 

The  Soath  Down  sheep,  according  to  one  of  the 
beet  judges  as  well  as  extensive  breeders  of  them, 
Mr.  Ellman,  should  have  the  head  small  and  horn- 
less, the  face  speckeled  or  grej,  the  under  jaw 
fine  and  thin,  and  the  whole  space  between  the 
ears  nfell  fortified  with  wool ;  the  eye  full  and 
bright ;  the  neck  thin  towards  the  heAd,  but  en- 
larging towards  the  shoulders,  and  then  broad  and 
high  ;  the  chest  wide,  deep,  and  projecting  be- 
tween the  fore  legs  ;  the  shoulders  level  with  the 
back,  bowing  outwards  from  the  top  to  the  breast, 
leaving  room  for  a  springing  rib  beneath ;  the  rib 
coming  oat  horizontally  from  the  spine,  and  the 
last  projecting  from  the  rest ;  the  back  flat  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  tail ;  the  loin  broad  and  flat; 
the  hips  ¥ride;  the  belly  as  straight  as  the  back  ; 
the  legs  neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  fine  with- 
out weakness,  and  of  a  speckled  or  dark  color;  the 
belly  well  defended  with  wool ;  the  wool  coming 
down  before  and  behind  to  the  knee ;  and  short, 
close,  curled,  fine,  and  free  from  spiry  projecting 
flbros ;  the  flesh  fine  grained  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vor. Fat  weathers  used  to  average  about  eighteen 
pounds  per  quarter ;  but  this  has  been  considera- 
bly increased  by  late  attempts  to  improve  the  sise 
of  the  carcass.  • 

Three  sheep  were  exhibited  at  the  Sfnithfield 
CittleShow  England,  in  1835,  the  largest  of  which 
weighed  294  pounds,  and  the  smallest  283  pounds. 

With  the  increased  weight  of  carcass,  the  wool 
has  also  increased  in  weight  and  length  of  fibre. 
It  rarely  used  to  be  more  than  two  inches  in 
length — it  may  now  be  averaged  at  three  inches 
and  a  half.  It  used  to  be  employed  in  the  coarse 
doths,  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  it  foond  its 


way  into  the  finer  cloths — it  now  has  become  a 
combing  wool.  It  is  valuable  in  carpets,  flannels^ 
and  worsted  goods  of  every  description.  It  has 
changed  its  character.  It  is  more  extensively  use- 
ful ;  and, 'considering  the  increased  weight  of  the 
fleece,  and  tha^of  the  carcass,  and,  more  especial- 
ly the  early  maturity  of  the  animal,  the  South 
down  sheep  is  progressively  and  decidedly  impror- 

ing. 

These  sheep  have  been  bred  for  ages  past  on  the 
chalky  soil  of  South  Downs,  in  Sussex,  England, 
and  on  such  short  pasture,  and  in  such  exposed 
situations,  they  are  perhape  the  most  valuable 
breed  in  the  kingdom ;  but  they  are  spreading 
fiist,  not  only  into  similar  districts,  but  into  coun- 
tries better  calculated  for  long-wooled  and  larger 
sheep, 

TOKATO  FIGS. 

We  have  seen  and  tasted  those  delightful  fin 
referred  te  in  the  following  article  from  Hovejrs 
exceUeot  Horticultural  Magazine ;  and  endorse  all 
which  he  says  in  their  favor.  We  hope  that  thoei 
who  raise  aDundance  of  tomatoes  will  save  this 
recipe,  and  try  the  experiment,  if  only  on  a  small 
scale. 

Hedfefor  Tomato  Figs. — Pour  boiling  water 
over  the  tomatoes,  in  order  to  remove  the  skin ; 
then  weigh  them  and  place  them  in  a  stone  iar, with 
as  much  suear  as  you  have  tomatoes,  and  let  them 
stand  two  cbys  ;  then  pour  off  the  syrup,  and  boil 
and  skim  it  until  no  scum  rises.  Then  pour  it  over 
the  tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand  two  days  as  be* 
fore ;  then  boil  and  skim  asain.  After  the  third 
time  they  are  fit  to  dry  if  the'weather  is  good ;  if 
not,  let  them  stand  in  the  syrup  until  drying 
weather.  Then  place  on  large  earthen  plates  or 
dishes,  and  put  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  which  will 
take  about  a  week,  after  which  pack  thett  doim 
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in  small  wooden  boxes,  with  fine  white  sa^r  be- 
tween every  layer.  Tomatoes  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner will  keep  for  yean. 

A  few  apples  cat  up  and  boiled  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  syrup  make  a  very  nice  sauoe. — Mrs. 
Eliza  Marsh, . 

It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  add,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  MasBachasetto  Horticultural  Socieiy 
awaked  Mrs.  Marsh  the  Society's  Silver  Medal 
for  excellent  specimens  exhibited  November  29. — 
They  were  tested  by  the  Committee,  and  pronouno- 
«1  to  be  superior  to  any  they  had  ever  seen.  They 
were  put  up  in  small  boxes,  and  to  our  taste  were 
far  better  than  two-thirds  of  what  are  sold  in  our 
market  for  the  best  Smyrna  figs. — Ed.  Horticul 
iural  Magazine. 

For  tke  ITew  Enfiand  Farmtr. 

SOHO  07  THE  FASMER. 

BT  »■  ^'PIUSAaT  BAIS." 

OiTV  to  the  lord  his  palace  grand, 

And  haUa  of  splendid  pride  j 
A  Hg  for  all  hi«  dignities. 

And  all  his  pomp  beside ! 
Olve  me  the  Tabiikb^s  peaoeAil  homa. 

Beneath  the  maples  high. 
Where  Natare*s  warblers  wake  the  fouf , 

The  waters  prattling  nigh. 

The  ettlsen  maj  lore  the  town, 

And  Faahion*8  gandy  show ; 
The  briniant  pageanty  of  Art 

Hay  please  the  eye,  I  know ) 
Bat  Natcbb*8  «hanns  delight  the  heart. 

All  simple  Iboagh  tfacj^  be  $ 
The  acres  broad,  the  streismy  vales. 

The  lowiqg  herds  for  me ! 

What  though  the  broose  Is  on  our  cheek, 

Toll-calloused  Is  oar  hand. 
With  honest  pride  we  stand  erect, 

The  nobles  of  the  lBod» 
Vor  *«patariot  Tboth,"  that  spirit  brigfai, 

In  this  wide  world  so  rare. 
Points  proadly  to  the  Vlanner*s  hoose. 

And  orles,— My  own  an  there ! 
CHOKUB. 
Then  here's  to  Um  who  tills  the  soil. 

The  true,  the  stroqg*  the  brave ! 
Without  him  Abt  would  fly  the  land. 

And  CoMHBBOB  leave  the  wave ; 
And  yet  no  frown  of  haateor  oold 

Dlstaios  hts  manly  brow  ;^ 
HaUtotheFABMBB!  thriee  aU  hail ! 

Lord  of  the  sslghty  plow ! 


How  TO  OR  RID  or  Rats. — ^Prof.  Dasoom,  of 
Oberlin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Ohio  Fanner,  says  : 

"Would  it  not  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
they  may  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
Ui^  brown  rat.  This  impudent  intruder  often 
vittts  my  laboratory  and  other  premises.  As  they 
come  singly,  I  <take  off'  each,  the  n^ht  after  I 
discover  signs  of  his  presence,  in  this  wise :  I  take 
balf  a  tea  spoonful  of  drv  flour  or  Indian  meal  on 
a  plate  or  piece  of  board,  and  spirinkle  over  it  the 
mction  of  a  min  of  strichnine.  This  is  set  in  a 
Qonvenient  place,  and  I  invariably  find  the  cul- 
prit near  the  spot  dead  in  the  momini^.  Tlie  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  this  poison  is,  it  produces 
muscular  spasms,  which  prevent  the  animal  from 
feaobing  his  hole  to  die  and  decompose.  It  is  need- 
less to  odd  that  such  a  violent  poison  should  be 
wed  with  care." 


EXTRACTS  AVD  BEPLIBB. 

LRACHID  ASHES — ^WUKAT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  you  are  libstal  in  answering 
the  inquiries  of  the  inexperienced,  1  should  be 
very  (juid  to  be  told  through  the  columns  of  your 
truly  interesting  and  useful  paper,  the  New  Enff^ 
land  Farmer^  whether  leached  ashes  can  be  used 
with  profit  as  a  top-dressing  on  gf ass  lands ;  if  so , 
when  and  how  they  be  applied  ?  I  should  be 
pleased,  and  I  presume  maay  of  your  readers 
would  be  pleased,  to  hear  from  your  field  of  '*Blue 
Stem  Wheat  as  handsome  as  ever  stood  on  the 
ground,"  and  a  little  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
raising  wheat  would  be  gratefully  received,  as  I 
should  like  to  sow  a  little  this  fall. 

Inquirir. 

Raynham,  Aug.,  1854. 

Remarks. — ^Leached  ashes  are  excellent  as  a  top 
dressing  for  grass  lands.  Apply  them  in  the  fall, 
if  convenient,  if  not,  at  any  other  time. 

The  field  of  Winter  Blue  Stem  wheat  alluded  to 
will  turn  out  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
the  drought  affected  it  materially.  The  day  on 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  cut  was  the  25th  of 
July,  and  on  that  day  it  rained  and  continued 
sultry  for  nearly  a  week,  during  which  time  the 
straw  rusted  a  little,  and  the  kernel  undoubtedly 
received  no  benefit  from  it  after  that  took  place. 
We  have  given  in  several  recent  numbers  of  the 
Farmer  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  said  at  pre- 
sent upon  the  cultivation  of  the  wheat  crop. 

cows  BBEDDINO  MILK. 

One  of  your  readers  of  the  New  England  Far- 
mer would  like  to  know  the  best  mode  to  prevent 
cows  from  sheddine  milk — any  inibrmation  from 
your  numerous  readers  on  the  above  subject  will 
be  thankfully  received.  Derby  Svith. 

DeH^,  Aug,,  1854. 

TYING  DOWN  BVD8. 

Mr.  Brown  : — Last  season  I  noticed  that  some 
of  the  buds  I  had  set  commenced  growing.  As 
an  experiment  (with  me)  I  tied  down  the  buds 
that  had  started  by  pasnng  some  matting  around 
the  stock  and  directly  over  the  ^wing  buds. 
This  stopped  their  growth.  This  spring  they  start- 
ed equally  as  well  as  those  that  did  not  start  pre> 
maturely.  This  season  (rather  earl^)  I  inserted 
six  buds  of  the  Queen  of  the  Prairie  Rose  into 
one  stock  of  another  rose ;  they  all  commenced  to 
ffrow.  I  tied  down  Bve  of  the  buds,  as  above ; 
tnese  from  pressure  remain  dormant,  while  the 
one  not  tied,  has  grown  some  six  or  seven  inches. 

Windsor,  Vt.  E.  W.  Smith. 


KENTUCKY  OATS. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  head  from  my  field 
of  Kentucky  oats,  plucked  green,  and  ^* many  such 
might  have  been  seen.*^  On  it  I  find  160  pods  of 
kernels  nearly  all  of  which  contain  two  perfect 
kernels.  The  head  measnres  16  inches,  oons»* 
quenrly  when  fully  ripe  would  have  contained  not 
less  than  240  perfect  seeds  of  its  own  kind.  I  have 
seen  ten  heads  from  ons  seed,  the  smallest  of  which 
contained  56  pods  and  the  largest  189.  The  others 
ranged  between  these  two  extremes.  In  extra 
teasomi  I  have  weighed  them  at  491  lbs.  per  badisl 
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—average,  say,  aboat  43  lbs.  I  have  this  year  od 
hand  for  seed,  about  400  buehele,  which  1  shall  be 
ready  to  distribute  among  fanners  in  a  few  weeks, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  thrashed.  They  grow  on 
all  sides  of  the  stem,  in  the  same  kinds  of  soil, 
and  yield  per  No.  bhls.,  about  the  same  as  oom- 
mon  oats.  Gw).  F.  Nutting. 

Randolph,  F/.,  1854. 

TO  PRKYENT  FOWLS  FBOM  SCRATCBINa. 

A  simple,  cheap,  and  effective  method  of  pre- 
Tentingjbwls  from  scratching  in  tbe  garden  or 
field.  I^Ekke' strips  of  sheep  or  calf  skin,  soft  and 
pliable,  cut  a  slot  in  each  end  and  noose  it  around 
their  ancles,  so  that  the  step  may  be  about  4  inches 
long  and  no  mare.  As  all  fowls  necessarily  spread 
thm  feet  to  the  utmost  when  they  scratch  for 
Beed  or  insects,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these 
operations  must  be  effectually  curtailed.  Those 
vAo  have  conveniences  for  oonfinine  or  feeding 
their  hens,  will  not  need  this  method.  But  there 
are  many  who  have  not  such  contrivances,  and  to 
ihem  I  would  reccommend  its  trial.  While  it 
prevents  the  injury  they  can  do,  it  also  permits 
them  to  roam  ior  their  food,&c.,  vdthout  the  cost 
of  feeding,  &o.  After  suffering  several'  dolUrs 
damage  the  present  season,  this  plan  came  to  my 
mind  and  I  dieerfuUy  reoommena  it  to  others. 

G.  r.  N. 

MAKUBB  rOR  WBXAT. 

Me.  Editob  : — ^A  few  weeks  since  one  of  yoar 
agents  persuaded  me,  somewhat  against  my  own 
judgment,  to  become  a  subscriber  for  the  *^N€w 
England  Farmer.^*  Aeainsf  my  judgment  I  say, 
not  because  I  had  any  doubts  with  reeurd  to  the 


value  of  your  excellent  i^per,  but  I  felt  that 
had  already  as  much  capital  invested  in  newspa- 
pers as  I  could  well  affoitl.  But  I  have  not  for  a 
moment  r^retted  that  I  concluded  to  take  it,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deprived  of  its  welcome 
weekly  vimts  while  I  am  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  {a.) 

lij  object  m  this  communication  is  to  ask  of 
yourself  or  some  of  your  correspondents  a  word  of 
advice  tikt  I  have' not  yet  been  able  satis&ctorily 
to  glean  from  any  papers  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
I  have  a. piece  of  land  that  geologists  would  call  a 
dayey  loaqi,  situated  where  it  cannot  convenient- 
ly be  manured  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  have  plowed 
a  part  of  it  on  which  I  design  to  sow  winter 
wheat.  Now  what  kind  of  femlizer  would  you 
tibink  best  to  use,  taking  into  the  account  its  cost, 
its  effisct  upon  the  wheat  crop,  and  also  upon  the 
land  for  some  vears  after?  And  should  it  be  ap- 
plied in  the  fall  or  spring?  (b,) 

Fairkej  Vt.,  1854.  John  Stratton. 


in  3  or  4  inches  deep,  or  even  a  little  more,  im- 
medtateiy  before  sowing  the  wheat.  Sow  early 
in  September.  But  you  must  look  well  to  the 
drainage,  and  see  that  there  are  no  hollows  where 
surface  water  will  collect  and  freeze.  Indeed,  the 
land  should  be  underdrained,  if  at  all  springy.  If 
you  take  this  course,  please  give  us  the  result. 

CHIP  DIRT. 

I  wish  Ur  inquire  how  chip  dirt  will  do  to  ^ut 
into  the  pig  pen  with  meadow  muck,  ioi  the  piga 
to  work  over  ?  The  chip  dirt  has  been  accumulat- 
ing for  two  or  three  years,  is  composed  chiefly  of 
rotten  pine,  and  is  pretty  well  pulverized.  My. 
land  is  clay  loam ;  }  generally  dune  my  com  in 
the  hill,  as  the  fl;rouna  is  new,  and  I  can  get  bet* 
tcr  crops  by  so  doing.  g.  d.  8, 

West  DanviUe,  Aug.,  1854. 

BiXARKS. — ^The  fine  portions  of  the  chip  dSit 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  pig  pen.  The 
coarser  parts  make  a  good  mulch  for  young  treea. 


-  (a.)  That  is  the  true  way  to  test 
'any  paper — take  it  and  try  it.  If  you  are  satis- 
fied that  you  do  not  get  three  or  four  times  the 
value  of  its  cost,  whv  then  discontinue  it. 

{b.)  If  you  wish  to  manure  this  land  in  the 
most  profitable  manner,  apply  to  the  aore. 


.  .SOO  powidi. 

Ground  Bone,  (dry) aOQ     " 

AtbM ISbnilialf. 

Vaa» ; e    " 

The  land  should  be  plowed  not  leas  than  8 


18  F ABHIHO  P&07ITABLB  t 

We  often  hear  the  affirmative  of  this  decided, 
and  by  persons,  too,  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  credit.  We  do  not  prefer  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, but  to  give  practical  illustration  of  it,  and 
let  our  readers  make  the  application. 

Deacon  Brooks  Shattuck,  of  Bedford,  bought 
and  moved  upon  his  farm  eleven  years  onoe.  It 
was  a  rough  farm,  for  which  he  paid  $2300. 
He  was  a  manufacturer,  and  had  shattered  hie 
health  in  a  mill  at  Lowell.  He  paid  in  cash  $900, 
leaving  a  debt  to  be  paid  from  the  farm  of  $1400. 
During  that  deven  years  he  has  supported  a  laii^ 
fiunily,  educated  his  children,  having  one  son  m 
college:  has  contributed  liberally  to  the oharitiee 
<^  the  day ;  has  been  a  liberal  supporter  and  patron 
of  Agricultural  Societies,  spending  time  and  money 
freely,  to  further  these  obiects ;  in  a  word,  he  hae 
been  an  active,  and  industrious,  book  farmer* 
Now  mark  the  result.  He  has  sold  from  his  farm 
$100  of  land  and  $300  worth  of  wood,  timber,  &o.» 
standing  upon  the  same,  which  mav  not  be  redEr 
oned  as  the  result  of  agricultural  labor.  He  has 
paid  the  $1400,  and  a  few  weeks  since  sold  hia 
farm  for  $3700.  Giving  a  baUanoeon  his  farm 
of  $1500,  for  improvemente  and  ru«e  in  value  of 
lands. 

To  recapitulate,  receipto  from  farm, 


Lanii,  wood  uid  Umber  mM 

Debts  and  Interest  p»ld 

BtUance  on  sale  over  cost  of  fkrm. 


..1800 
.1600 


Leaving  Ibe  snug  UtUe  sum  of. $3700 

for  the  receipts  on  the  purchase  and  carrying  on 
a  farm  for  eleven  years,  besides  the  support  of  a 
toree  family.  In  addition  he  has  recovered  kU 
he3th,  so  as  to  labor  daily  upon  his  farm. 

Is  there  profit  or  not  in  hookiA^-^ Granite  Fa^ 
msr,  

EzTSNsnrx  OoBN  FixLD.— The  beautiful  fknnbe* 
longing  to  Wm.  S.  Sallivant,  Esq.,  containing  1,- 
200  acres,  adjoining  the  town  of  Franklinton,  hae 
been  rented  to  Messrs.  Dixon,  Merrick  and  Stitt, 
of  this  city,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  hae 


hiches  deep ;  12  inches  would  be  better ;  should  been  worked  this  season,  they  may  well  chum  to 
be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  fertilisers  worked! be  daned  among  the  model  faxmetsof  the  day. 
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Kotwithfltanding  the  oontinual^wet  weather  about 
p^wffSng  time,  thej  Buoceeded  in  putting  in  six 
Bnndrea  acres  of  corn,  and  by  constant  care  and 
attention,  they  can  show  the  tallest  com  in  the 
n^hborhood.  Fifteen  shovel  plows  and  three 
cultivators,  worked  by  eighteen  men  and  twenty- 
five  horses,  are  kept  in  constant  requisition  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  scarcely  a  weed  can  be  seen  in 
the  well  plowed  furrows.    Twenty-five  German 

S'rls  follow  the  plow,  and  do  the  hoeing,  for  which 
i&Y  receive  G2i|  cents  per  day.  The  men  receive 
$20  a  month.  The  view  of  the  mound  upon  which 
tiie  ^*lo2  cabin"  stands,  is  exceedingly  Deautiful. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  as  you  look  down  towards 
the  ''sunny  banks"  of  the  Scioto,  the  summer 
breezes  stir  the  waving  com.: — Columhus  ( Ohio) 
SUUe  Journal, 

WAGES. 

[The  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  late  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  has  delivered  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  Ckmimerdal  and  Nautical  Institute  of 
Boston,  upon  the  subject  of  Wages.  We  take 
pleasure  in  extracting  some  portions  of  it  into  our 
oolnmns :  ] 

NOKINAL   AND   RSAL  WAGES. 

There  is  often  a  considerable  difference  between 
nominal  and  real  wages,  or  between  the  wages  of 
the  employee  when  reckoned  in  money,  or  when  re- 
allied  in  such  cbnmiodities  as  his  wants  require. 

Man  does  not  work  for  money,  but  for  that 
which  money  will  buy.  It  may  liappen  that  with 
high  money  wages  he  may  get  very  low  merchan- 
dise waees;  nay  more,  it  may  be  true  that  when 
be  has  the  largest  nominal,  he  will  generally  have 
the  smallest  real  wages. 

As  this  question  is  one  of  fact,  I  have  taken  the 
saini  to  ascertain  the  warn  of  labor  at  throe  dif- 
fefent  periods,  and  also  the  prices  of  ten  diffarent 
eommodities,  such  as  the  labor  would  naturally 
iHirchase  at  the  same  periods,  and  the  result  is  as 
Kdlows: 

Wages.  Wagei.  Wagw. 

$1,26  per  day.    $lperdAr.       $1  per  day. 
ISaS.  1840.  1843. 

1  baiTCl  floor,  $9,60  $6^  $4,76 

$6  Um.  tu^ar,  at  Oo       2,26  2,00  1,02 

10  gals,  molaases,  42(,  4,26  2,70  1,80 

#  bbl.pork,  4,50  0,60  6,00 

Ulb8.eoffee,m,  1,76  1,60  6,00 

28  lbs.  rice,  1,26  1,00  76 

1  bushel  eom  meal,         00  06  02 

1  do.  rye  meal,  1,08  88  7S 

00  lbs.  batter,  22o         6,60  4,00  4,20 

SO  lbs.  cheese,  10c         2,00  1,00  1,40 

$44,00  $28,08  $22,00 

Such  are  the  wages  of  a  common  laborer  in  Bos- 
ton in  Uie  years  mentioned  above,  and  such  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  specified. 

It  M>PMn  (hen  that  in  18d6  it  required  the  la- 
bor of  34|  days  (omitting  in  all  cases  unimpor- 
tant fractions)  to  pa;jr  for  the  above  eommodities; 
while  in  1840  it  required  only  the  hibor  of  29  days, 
and  in  1843  that  of  only  231  days  to  pay  for  the 
flame :  and  thus  the  important  fact  is  disclosed 
that  while  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  was  higher 
by  25  per  cent,  in  1836  thaa  in  iSlO  or  in  1843, 
jit  real  wages  w^re  22  per  cent,  in  1840,  and  29 
per  cent,  in  1843,  higher  than  in  1836. 

This  affiards  a  striking  illustration  of  the  diffei^ 
•nee  between  money  wages  and  corn  waees,  as 
UAy  are  sometimes  called;  or  in  other  wordis,  be- 


tween the  nominal  and  actual  reward  which  the 
laborer  receives  for  his  services. 

We  do  not  sa^  that  there  would  be  through- 
out as  ereat  a  difference  as  shown  by  the  forego- 
ing table,  because  all  commodities  would  not  vary 
perhaps  as  much  within  a  short  period  as  those 
we  have  selected.  Rent  and  some  other  charges 
which  the  laborer  must  incur,  would  not  perhaps 
be  as  much  affisct^d  by  fluctuations  in  prices,  yet 
the  foregoing  undoubtedly  affords  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  general  fact,  and  is  sufficient  not  only 
to  establish  our  principle,  but  to  prove  that  the 
subject  is  worthv  the  attention  of  political  econo- 
mists as  well  as  laborers. 

Another  obvious  difference  between  nominal  and 
.real  wages  arises  from  a  mere  chanse  of  location. 
For  example,  a  carpenter  who  could  obtain  but 


perhaps 
taken  into  the  account,  if  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining himself  and  family  in  health  and  comfort 
were  well  considered,  the  wages  obtained  in  Ver- 
mont might  be  greater  than  in  New  York  or  New 
Orleans. 

PROPORTIONATE  RISK  AND  FALL  OF  WAGBB. 

^  Although  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  general 
rise  and  mil  of  commodities,  they  do  not  £)  so  in 
equal  proportion.  The  £Etct  is  one  of  common  ob- 
servation ;  but  the  reason  of  this  variation  we 
don't  recollect  to  have  seen  stated.  It  is,  how- 
ever, apparent  on  a  little  reflection.  For  ail  ma- 
terial p!x>ducts,  there  is  both  an  actual  and  a  spec- 
ulative demand— for  labor  there  is  only  an  actual 
demand.  When  businees  begins  to  be  partioalar-  • 
ly  prosperous,  and  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
ul  kinds  of  merchandise,  prices  will  gradually 
begin  to  improve.  This  give  rise  at  once  tO 
a  speculative  demand,  for  to  buy  will  be  to  rea- 
lize and  advance ;  the  larger  the  purchases,  tiie 
greater  the  profits;  for  every  operation  pays. 
The  speculative  demand  goes  on  until  every  arti- 
cle bought  and  sold  as  merchandise  goes  up  to  its 
highest  limit. 

^  But  no  one  speculates  in  wages.  No  9he  can, 
if  he  would,  purchase  a  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  labor  and  hold  it  for  an  advance  as  he 
can  of  every  article  that  the  laborer  ^consumes. 
Of  course,  labor  has  no  advantage  of  una  kind  of 
demand  which  affects  other  things,  but  must  rely 
entirebr  on  that  which  is  immediate  and  actual. 
Therefore,  a  general  rise  of  prices  must  alvrays 
operate  against  the  laborer  or  person  employed  on 
salary  or  wages. 

But  w^es  not  only  never  rise  so  much  as  other  ' 
commodities,  but  never  rise  so  soon.  The  reason 
is  that  the  rise  of  commodities  is  greatly  accelera- 
ted by  the  speculative  demand,  while  h&bor  is  not 
as  before  stated,  affected  by  that  kind  of  demand 
at  all.  Hence,  it  does  not  rise  until  speculation 
has  engendered  a  spirit  of  extravagance  and  in- 
creased consumption,  and  then  wages  take  an  ad- 
vantage about  half  as  great  on  an  average  as  that  . 
of  merchandise  and  other  things. 

Waoes  fall  sooner,  because  merchandise  may  be 
and  is  held  fbr  high  prices,  if  need  be.  Its  fall  ifl 
broken  by  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the  own- 
ers to  hold  on,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent  loss, 
but  the  laborer  cannot  hold  on — he  must  sell  hia 
commodity  at  once  for  the  most  it  will  bring. 

It  is  for  this  very  obvious  reason  that  wages,  ia 
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times  of  depression,  must  fall,  not  onlj  sooner,  bat 
lower  than  propertj^  in  eeneral. 

This  was  shown  in  1837  and  1838,  when  the 
wages  of  common  labor  in  Boston  fell  from  $1,25 
to  an  average  of  92  cents,  making  a  difference  of 
more  than  25  per  cent.,  while  commodities  fdl 
but  about  5  per  cent.  Laborers  therefore  suffered 
ereatly  during  those  two  years,  as  will  be  recol- 
Mcted  by  those  familiar  with  the  events  of  that 
period. 

UNBBALTHT  TRADKS. 

Those  occupations  which  are  unhealthy,  which 
though  not  immediately  hazardous,  neverthelees 
abridge  life,  ought  to  command  more  than  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  wages.  If  a  man  is  liable  to  be 
made  sick,  and  consequently  exposed  to  loss  of 
time  and  expense  of  medical  attendance,  he  should 
be  compensated  for  such  liability.  If  he  is  likely 
to  shorten  life  in  a  particular  employment,  that 
should  be  a  matter  of -consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  wages. 

ll^arded  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  mere- 
ly, it  is  certain  that  on  this  account  some  laborers 
should  receive  much  higher  compensation  than 
they  do  at  present :  and  to  determine  what  that 
increased  pay  should  be,  we  must  ascertain  the 
value  or  expectation  of  life  in  the  different  occu- 
pationsw  To  do  this  as  well  as  we  are  able  in  this 
country  we  have  had  resource  to  the  official  regis- 
tration of  births,  marriaecs  and  deaths,  made  by 
authority  of  the  State  of  Alassachusetts,  and  pub- 
lished annually  by  its  Secretary.  We  take  the 
Eleventh  Report,  which  nves  the  results  of  the 
^^t  eighty  years  and  eight  months,  ending  D: 
cember  3l,  1851. 

From  this  Report  it  appears  that  agriculturists 
live  to  the  average  age  of  62.93  yea's ;  black 
smiths  51.44 ;  shoemakers  43.12.  We  take  these 
three  examples,  because  they  seem  best  to  repre- 
sent average  employment.  The  first  is  the  most 
healthy,  the  second  of  a  medium  character,  and 
the  third  the  most  unhealthy  of  all  the  principal 
occupations.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
expectation  of  life  is,  in  round  numbers,  for  a 

fMBi«r«i the »«•  oral .42  yaan. 

Blacksmith,  do 30     ^ 

Oioemaker,  do SS     ^ 

The  agriculturist  then,  it  appears,  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  blacksmith  or  13  years,  or  3}  per 
cent. ;  and  therefore,  if  the  blacksmith  or  shoe- 
maker, receive  wages  which  shall,  in  the  aggre- 
^te  during  life,  amount  to  as  much  as  those  of 
tne  fanner,  they  must  bo  correspondingly  high- 
er. 

-According  to  the  foregoing,  if  we  allow  300 
days  to  the  year,  and  take  the  wages  of  the  ajgri- 
culturist  to  be  $1  a  day,  the  different  occupations 
should  stand  as  follows : 

Turner,  43  by  SCO  equal  12,900,  at  $1  per  day,  is  $12,000 

BlackBintth,     80  by  300  equal  9,000,  at  $1 ,4&i  per  day,  Is  12,000 
Shoemaker,     22  by  800  eqoal  6,600,  at  $1,98^  per  day ,  Is  12,000 

Such  then  should  be  the  relative  value  of  the 
wages  of  these  several  occupations,  regarded  mere- 
ly as  a  question  of  production.  If  the  black- 
smith or  the  shoemaker  does  not  receive  as  high 
proportional  waees  as  indicat*^  above,  he  is,  as 
compared  with  the  farmer,  working  for  less  than 
a  fair  pnoe,  estimating  life  as  valuable  only  for 
earning  a  given  amount  of  money. 

But  all  mechanics,  it  is  clear,  ought— other 
things  being  equal — ^to  receive  a  higher  rate  of 


wages  than  the  man  who-  works  on  the  farm,  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  been  at' the  expense  of 
learning  trades,  for  which  they  should  be  compen- 
sated by  lareer  pay ;  for  a  trade  is  capilal  invest- 
ed, for  which  a  profit  may  be  rightfully  claimed, 
in  the  shape  of  enhanced  wages. 

As  an  economical  question,  then, the  expectation 
of  life  should  be  a  matter  of  consideration  witii 
ever^  one  in  choosing  an  occupation  and  in  deter- 
minme  the  rate  of  waeee.  That  this  is  not 
now  the  case,  is  very  evident,  because  the  wages 
paid  for  labor  in  an  unwholesome  employment,  do 
not  correspond  with  the  abridgment  of  human 
life  consequent  thereto ;  so  that  the  laborer  loses 
not  only  a  good  part  of  his  life,  but  also  a  share 
of  the  wages  he  ought  to  receive  while  he  does 
live.  As  for  example,  the  shoemakeic  does  not 
receive,  take  the  oountiy  through  more  than 
$1,42  per  day  ;  while  according  to  the  foreeoing 
table,  ne  should  receive  $1,95|  per  day.  if  so, 
then  he  loses  63  cents  per  day  in  wages,  and  21 
years  of  his  life  into  the  bargain.  The  same  rela- 
tive difference  might  be  shown  in  regard  to  all 
other  occupations. 

Agriculture  is  evidently  the  normal  emploT- 
ment  of  man — that  in  which  he  enjoys  the  great- 
est health  and  lives  the  longest.  £very  other  call- 
ing is  unwholesome  to  the  exact  extent  which  it 
departs  in  its  condition  from  the  aericulturaly 
and  therefore  the  rate  of  vrages  should  be  adjusted 
to  a  scale  constructed  on  this  principle.  As  thinss 
now  are,  all  mechanics  and  persons  employed  m 
close  rooms  are,  as  a  general  fact,  very  much  un- 
derpaid. This  whole  class  live  only  t'O  the  aver- 
age of  46  years,  18  years  less  than  the  agricuHui^ 
ist.  They  should  receive  greater  wages,  and  work 
less  hours  per  day ;  they  would  thus  prolong 
their  lives,  and  get  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
services. 

For  iht  Ifew  Sngitmd  Farmtr. 

ORHE'S  EABLY  APPLE— EHOLISH 
WHEAT  PLTJIL 

^  Ma.  Brown  : — ^I  send  you  .two  specimens  of 
Ome^s  ^^iy  Apple — ^which  in  my  opinion  is  a 
fine  fruit.  The  original  tree  stands  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  A.  G.  Ornb,  of  this  place.  Its  true  origin 
is  yot  exactly  knovm ;  some  say  it  was  ioiported 
from  France  by  the  late  Gapt.  Ubnry  Qvinkn 
some  years  since—others  that  it  is  a  native  seed* 
ting ;  be  this  as  itmay,  it  is,  I  think,  worthy  of 
cultivation.  I  sendyou  abb  u  bunch  of  the  true 
English  Wheal  Pmm,  which  are  not  yet  quita 
ripe,  consequently  you  will  not  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  in  relation  to  their  merits ;  it  is  a  good 
plum,  and  well  wprth  eultivating. 

Amdrsw  Lackst. 
Marblehead,  Aug,  29,  1854. 

RsMAEKs.-^We  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Lackxt, 
that  the  fruit  sent  is  highly  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  applets  new  to  us — the  plum  is  an  old  and 
well-known  variety ,  and  scarcely  excelled,  wo 
think,  by  any  that  grows. 


Fall  Planting. — ^This  sounds  strange,  proba* 
bly,  but  it  has  been,  it  appears,  successfully  prac- 
ticed in  respect  to  potatoes. 

A  gentleman  writes  in  the  Jtftftne  FanMr:-^ 
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left  last  fall  tome  potatoes  in  the  ^and — in  Ja- 
hr  they  were  more  than  aa  big  again  as  my  others. 
He  strongly  reoommencis  to  all  farmers  to  plant 
some  in  &e  fall,  and  try  the  experiment. 

I  have  seen  some  that  otheis  nused,  he  says,  by 
planting  in  the  fall,  and  they  were  excellent — betr 
ier  potatoes  than  he  e?er  saw — ^yeiy  large,  sound 
and  nandsome. 

He  recommends  to  plow  a  farrow,  drop  in  the 
potato  whole,  cover  it  with  strone  manure,  and 
then  cover  the  whole  carefully  with  rich  earth. — 
By  so  doing  you  may  have  handsome,  large  and 
early  potatoes.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  a  great 
improvement  in  the  raisins  of  this  valuable  escu- 
lent root.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  farmers  to 
give  it  a  thorough  trial  ? — Dover  Gaxette, 


'   THE  M0QUI8. 

Far  away  beyond  the  South  Pass,  on  tbe  head 
quarters  of  Qua,  River,  lives  John  Bridger,  a 
trappy  of  the  plains  and  mountains  for  more 
than  40  years.  It  is  admitted  by  all  trappers 
that  he  is  better  acquainted  than  any  living  man 
with  the  intricacies  of  all  the  hills  and  streams 
that  lose  themj^elves  in  the  great  bisins.  While 
trapping  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  an 
Incban  oiSered  to  guide  Mr.  Bridger  and  party  to 
a  people  living  far  up  the  desert,  with  whom  he 
oould  barter. 

The  proposition  was  accepted ;  and  after  pro- 
viding themselves  with  dned  meat  and  water, 
they  srruok  right  out  into  the  heart  of  that  great 
desert,  where  no  white  man  has  before  or  since 
trodden,  and  which  the  hardy  mountaineers  will 
«ily  venture  to  skirt.  After  five  days'  travel  the 
party  arrived  at  three  mountains  or  buttee,  ris- 
ug  in  ^ndeor  in  that  solitary  waste.  These 
mountains  were  covered  with  a  diversity  of  for- 
est and  fruit  trees,  with  streams  of  the  purest 
water  rippling  down  their  declivities.  At  their 
baae  was  a  numerous  aerieultural  people,  sur- 
rounded with  wavingfields  of  com  and  a  profu- 
sion of  vegetables.    The  people  were  dressed  in 

leather ;  they  knew  nothing  of  fire-arms,  using^^  ai^or  Bi«yeu  ror  sovenu  a»yB,  u  nve  or  six  nan- 
only  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  and  for  mile  after  mile  ui^  yards  long.  The  houses  are  generally  built 
orollng  those  buttes  were  adobe  houses  two  and  o^  Btone  and  mortar,  some  of  them  adobe.  They 
three  stories  high.  Mr.  Bridger  was  not  allowed-  <^ro  very  snug  and  comfortable,  and  many  of  them 
to  enter  any  of  their  towns  or  houses,  and  aQer  ^^^  two  and  even  three  stories  hi^h.    The  inhab- 


in  the  mountains  that  skirt  the  right  bank  of  ibm 
Rio  Grande,  flows  almost  due  west,  and  empties 
into  the  Colorado  at  a  point  on  the  same  paral- 
lel of  latitude  with  Walker's  Pass.    About  100 
miles  north  of  this,  and  running  almost  parallel 
with  it,  is  the  river  San  Juan. .  Each  of  these 
streams  is  about  250  miles  long.    Between  them 
stretches  an  immense  table  land,  broken  oocasioii- 
ally  by  sierras  of  nogrMt  length,  which  shoot  up 
above  the  general  elevation.    About  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  and  midway  in  the  wilder- 
nesB,  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
is  the  country  of  the  Moquis.    F^m  the  midst  of 
the  plain  rises  abrupUy  on  all  sides  a  butte  of 
considerable  elevation,  the  top  of  which  is  as  flat 
as  if  some  great  power  had  sliced  off  the  summit. 
Away  up  here  the  Moquis  have  built  three  large 
villages,  where  they  rest  at  night  perfectly  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fierce  tribes  who  live  to 
the  North  and  East  of  them.    The  sides  of  this 
table  mountain  are  almost  perpendicular  diib, 
and  the  top  can  onlj  be  reached  up  a  steep  of 
steps,  cut  in  the  sohd  rock.    Around  its  base  is 
a  plain  of  arable  land  which  the  Moquis  culti- 
vate with  great  assiduity.    Here  they  raise  all 
kinds  of  grain,  melons,  and  vegetables.    They 
have  also  a  number  of  orchards,  mled  wiUi  many 
kinds    of  fruit  trees.    The  peaches  they  raise, 
Captain  Walkersays,  are  particularly  fine.    Thety 
have  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  very 
few  beasts  of  burden  and  cattle.    They  are  a 
harmless,  inoffensive  race,  kind  and  hospitable  to 
strangers,  and  make  very  little  resistance  when 
attacked. 

The  warlike  navajoes,  who  dwell  in  the  moun-^ 
tains  to  the  north-west  of  them,  are  in  the  habit 
of  sweeping  down  upon  them,  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  driving  on  their  stock.  At  such  times 
they  gather  up  all  that  is  movable  from  their 
farms  and  fly  for  refuge  to  their  mountain  strong- 
hold. Here  thdr  enemies  dare  not  follow  them. 
When  a  straneer  approaches  they  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  rocKs  and  houses  watching  his  move* 
ments.  One  of  their  villages,  at  which  Oapt. 
Walker  stayed  for  several  days,  is  five  or  ox  han- 


remaining  three  davs,  bartering  scarlet  doth  and 
uon  for  their  furs,  he  left  them,  not,  however,  be- 
fore being  given  to  understand  that  they  had  no 
communication  beyond  their  desert  home.  That 
these  are  the  people  that  once  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Gila  anil  the  Colorado,  and  left  these 
monuments  of  wonder,  the  '*  Casse  Grand,"  which 

00  deeply  attracted  the  followers  of  Fremont  and 
Dontphan,  and  then  vanished  like  a  dream,  there 
can  no  longer  be  a  doubt. 

Months  after  this  conversation  with  Bridger, 

1  had  another  with  Mr.  Papin,  the  agent  of  the 
American  Fur  Company.  He  told  me  that  anoth- 
er of  the  party,  Mr.  Walker,  the  mountaineer, 
after  whom  one  of  the  mountain  passes  is  named, 
and  who  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  truth,  had 
given  him  the  same  description  of  these  isolated 

nle,  and  in  my  mind  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
t  of  their  existeaee« 
^    According  to  Capt.  Walker,  through  the  very 
ojptre  of  the  Great  Basin  runs  the  Rio  Colorado 
Vbiquito,or  litaeRed  River.    It  takes  its  rise 


itanti  are  considerably  advanced  m  the  arts,  and 
manufacture  excellent  woollen  clothine,  blankets, 
leather,  basket  work  and  pottery.  Unlike  most 
of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  country,  the  women 
work  within  doors,  the  men  performing  all  the 
farm  and  outdoor  labor.  As  a  race  the^  are 
lighter  in  color  than  the  Digger  Indians  of^^Cali- 
fomia.  Indeed,  the  women  are  tolerably  &ir,  in 
consequence  of  not  bdng  so  much  exposed  to  the 
enn.  Amon^  them  Captain  Walker  saw  three 
perfectly  white,  with  white  hair  and  light  eyes. 
He  saw  two  others  of  the  same  kind  at  the  Zuni 
villages,  nearer  the  Rio  Grande.  They  were  no 
doubt  Albinos,  and  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
rumors  which  have  prevailed  of  the  existence  of 
white  Indians  in  the  Baon. 

The  Moauis  have  probably  assisted  nature  in 
levelling  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  a  site  for 
their  villages.  They  have  cut  down  the  rocks  in 
many  places,  and  have  excavated  out  of  the  solid 
rock  a  number  of  large  rooms  for  manufacturing 
woollen  oloth;    Their  only  arms  are  bows  and  ar- 
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rows,  althouj);h  they  nerer  war  with  any  other 
tribe.  The  Nayajoee  carry  off  their  stock  without 
opposition.  But  unlike  almost  e?eTy  other  tribe 
of  Indians  on  the  continent,  they  are  sorupnlous- 
ly  honest.  Capt.  Walker  says  the  most  attract- 
ive and  Taluabfe  articles  may  be  left  exposed  and 
they  will  not  touch  them. 

Many  of  the  women  are  beautiful,  with  forms 
of  faultless  symmetry.  The^  are  very  Yieat  and 
dean,  and" dress  in  quite  a  picturesque  costume  of 
their  own  manufacture.  They  wear  a  dark  robe 
with  a  red  border,  gracefully  draped  so  as  to 
leaye  their  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare.  They 
have  most  beautiful  hair,  which  they  arranee 
with  care.  The  condition  of  a  female  may  be 
known  from  her  manner  of  dressing  the  hair. 
The  virgins  part  their  hair  in  the  middle  behind 
and  twist  each  parcel  arouni  a  hoop  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  This  is  nicely  smoothed  and 
oiled,  and  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  head,  some- 
thin(^  like  a  large  rosette.  The  effect  is  very 
strikmg.  The  married  women  wear  their  hair 
twisted  into  a  club  behind. 

The  Moquis  Ikrm  in  the  plain  by  day  and  retire 
to  their  villages  on  the  mountain  at  night.  They 
irrigate  their  lands  by  means  of  the  small  streams 
fanning  out  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Some- 
times when  it  fails  to  snow  on  the  mountains  in 
winter  their  crops  are  bad.  For  this  reason  they 
always  keep  two  or  three  years*  provisions  laid  up 
for  fear  of  famine.  Alto^ther,  they  are  a  mobt 
extraordinary  people,  fiir  in  advance  of  any  other 
aborigines  yet  discovered  on  this  continent.  They 
have  never  nad  any  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
'  and  of  course  their  civilization  originated  with 
themselves.  What  a  field  is  here  for  the  adven- 
turous traveller. 

Tor  th€  jr«w  Engtand  Fmrm*r. 

MABAOW  SaUASH. 

This  delicious  vegetable  is  srown  in  great 
abundance,  on  the  fertile  fields  of  Marblehead. — 
While  the  crops  in  other  places  are  cut  off  by  the 
bag  on  the  leaf,  or  the  maggot  at  the  root,  there, 
it  would  seem,  the  nlants  &d  no  obstacle  in.  thd 
way  of  going  ahead. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  to  know  how  this 
is  brought  about.  As  I  passed  the  field  of  Mr. 
Hathawat,  situate  on  the  right  hand  ride  of  the 
road,  as  you  go  from  Lynn  to  Marblehead,  I  e 
more  than  two  acres  covered  vrith  squashes,  as 
luxuriant  as  though  no  drouehi^jiad  urevailed.  On 
inquiry  of  the  proprietor,  I  leamea  that  the  sod 
was  turned  in  the  spring,  and  pulverized  with  a 
fiur  coating  of  compost  thereon,  and  the  seeds 
were  planted  in  hills  ei^ht  feet  apart,  leaving 
three  plants  in  a  hill.  Now  the  ground  is  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  squashes,  varying  in  size 
from  three  to  ten  pounds  each,  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed ten  tons  to  the  acre,  commanding  in  the 
market  $35  a  ton — amounting  to  $300  an  acre. 
This  was  not  the  only  field  that  I  saw,  others  of 
like  character  are  to  be  seen.  On  the  ground  of 
Mr.  Washburn,  Mr.  Masox,  Mr.  Hows,  Mr 
Stonx  and  Mr.  Browsb,  and  others  in  the  neieh 
borhood — though  not  so  abundant.  Whether 
those  crops  are  Drought  about  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  8oil--or  in  the  manure  applied,  or  in  the  vigi- 
lance with  which  they  are  tended — thtire  they  are 
to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  look  at  them. 

Aug.  21, 1854.  T 


crrr  mechahics  ahd  gouht&t 

FARMEBS-Ho.  3. 

Some  months  since,  two  articles  were  published 
in  the  Farmer ^  with  the  above  caption,  and  the 
writer  intended  to  furnish  two  or  three  others  on  ' 
branches  of  the  same  subject.*  The  third  number, 
in  which  it  was  ])roposed  to  attempt  a  comparison 
of  the  wages,  or  incomes,  of  the  two  classes,  waa 
commenced,  but  having  lees  than  usual  leisure, 
and  meeting^  with  unexpected  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments m  obtainine  the  necessary  facts,  it  has 
not  been  finished,  llaving  recently  spent  a 
week  in  visiting  family  oonnecUoos  in  jf  assachu- 
setts  and  Vermont, — about  one-half  of  whom  are 
mechanics  and  the  other  half  farmers, — I  propose 
to  give  some  account  (^  the  journey,  and  of  the  im- 
pressions which  my  intereourse  with  the  families 
of  both  mechanical  and  agricultural  friends  have 
left  upon  my  mind,  as  a  mode  of  arriving  at  con-  - 
elusions  on  the  relative  profits  of  mechanical  and 
agricultural  industry,  much  raore  easy  if  not  as 
satisfactory,  as  that  by  the  dull  path  of  dead  ata^ 
tistics  and  dry  figures. 

My  present  journey  to  Vermont  was  taken  afler 
a  confinement  to  a  ringle  dingy  room  of  a  city  shop 
for  something  over  six  years,  interrupted  by  only 
one  whole  day's  absenoe  of  working  time.  W hen 
I  left  Vermont,  railroads  were  cooMnenoed  there, 
but  the  cars  had  not  passed  ita  boundaries. — 
While,  therefore,  to  others,  the  fact  of  riding 
from  Boston  to  Windsor,  by  way  of  Bellows  Falls, 
between  a  late  breakfast  and  an  earlv  dinner,  has  ^ 
been  fur  years  an  old  story.  I  enjoyed  the  contrast 
between  this  style  of  travelling  and  that  hy  stag- 
ing^  in  all  its  novel^,  freshness  and  excitement. 

liinded  amid  the  dusty  labjrrinths  ol  the  '-*'  Wind- 
sor Depot,"  I  could  not  help  thinkings  as  I  gazed 
around  me,  that  poor  ^^Vermoat  tJentral"  might 
well  say  to  herself,  ^^'Deliver  me  from  my  friends!'* 
Here,  where' corn  and  potatoes  loved  to  erow  in 
old  times,  and  where  they  ought  to  be  ciutivated 
still,  stands  a  building  i<^rgo  enough  for  the  busi- 
ness of  some  Grand  Ttunk  Railway  termiuns.— 
Perhaps  the  stockholders  have  found  out  by  this 
time  what  this  huge  pile  was  made  for  ;  if  so,  the 
fact  ought  to  be^recorded,  lest  future  antiquariaos 
be  as  much  troubled  to  determine  its  object  and 
purpose,  as  they  are  to  decide  what  the  ISgyptiaa 
monuments  were  built  for. 

After  making  a  few  calls  on  old  friends  in*  the 
"Street," — none  more  satisfying^  by  the  way, 
than  that  at  the  ^*  Windsor  House," — we  started 
on  foot  for  the  pinnacle  of  old  Ascutney,  wboas 
jagj^  sides  ana  cap  of  blue  we  had  been  ^^calcu- 
lating"  as  the  cars  wormed  their  way  up  the  river 
from  the  Falls.  The  prospect  from  this  mountain 
is  delightfVil.  Spuming  all  ** connive tion  with  any 
other  concern,"  it  rises  solitary  and  alone  from 
the  rich  intnrvales  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  Oth- 
er mountains,  by  aid  of  combinatiuns  and  "chains'* 
— by  "piling  Alps  on  Alps,"  may  rear  their  heads 
higher  mto  the  clouds ;  but  these  accompaniments 
usualljr  interrupt  and  mar  that  wholeness  of  view 
which  is  enioyed  on  the  sugar-loaf,  shaft-like  A^ 
cutney.  No  Windsor  county  boy,  whose  imagi- 
nation first  tried  its  powers  in  peopling  Ascutney 
with  Indians  and  bears,  can  feel  that  be  has  reaU 
ly  visited  the  "haunts  of  his  childhood"  withouA 
standing  upon  the  summit  of  this  mountain.-^ 
Withia  a  &w  years  a  still  better  path  haa  booa 
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opened  than  that  whioh  ww  made  at  the  time  of 
La  Fayette's  tour,  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  able' 
to  afioend,  which  however  he  did  not  undertake. 
Ladiee  and  feeble  gentlemen  may  now  nearly  or 
quite  reach  the  summit  on  horseback. 

The  beautiful  summer  day  which  we  commenc- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Soeton,  was  fading  into  nieht 
as  we  reached  Brownsville,  some  nx  or  seven  mues 
from  Windsor,  without  counting  about  as  many 
more  miles  that  we  had  walked  m  ascending  md 
descending  the  mountain — having  accomplished 
this  day  what  would  have  reauired,  when  we 
were  a  boy,  at  least  one- half  of  our  week's  fur- 
lough. Starting  the  next  morning  at  day-light, 
we  soon  reachod  the  out-posts  of  our  <  ^friends  and 
connections.*' 

And  here  we  must  comply  with  the  reader's 
desire'to  "be  excused,"  whSe  we  do  up  our  cous 
ining.  -  Had  we  the  ability  to  take  him  vrith  us 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  of  these 
Green  Mountains, — to  show  him  the  prospects,- 
the  homes,  the  fields,  the  ''butteries"  we  are 
about  to  viFit,  surely  he  would  ask  no  such  thing. 
But  as  we  have  little  skill  in  this  line,  we  will  let 
him  pass  over  the  few  days  we  spent  in  Reading, 
Plymouth,  Woodstock,  Ludlow  and  Bridgewater, 
in  which  latter  town,  unless  we  are  mistaken  in 
our  application  of  the  initial  letter,  we  passed  the 
fine  farm  and  residence  of  your  correspondent 
^^J.,"  who,  although  living  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  gold  diggings  which  a  New  York  compa- 
ny 11  making  great  preparations  to  open  in  tnis 
town,  was  pointed  out  to  us  oontentedly  ''dress- 
ing" his  garden. 

We  returned  by  way  of  Brattleboro',  where  we 
stopped  over  one  train,  and  where  in  our  rambles 
through  the  village,  we  saw  a  mowing  machine, 
that  somehow  reminded  us  of  your  editorial  asso- 
diate  who  lives  in  this  town,  and  raised  a  regret 
that  we  had  not  time,  nor  any  right  that  we  could 
think  of,  to  give  him  a  call;  for  weistoppedhere 
to  visit  mechanics,  not  farmers.  From  Brattle- 
boro' we  passed  down  the  river,  for  the  first  time 
to  Greenfield,  and  can  say  we  believe  the  Connec- 
ticut valley  to  be  richly  entitled  to  all  the  eulogies 
it  receives  from  travellers.  We  saw  more  brooms 
com  this  afternoon  than  in  all  our  life  before,  and 
st  this  season  it  checkers  the  fields  beautiful- 
ly .  Taking  the  cars  on  the  Vermont  and  Mussa- 
cnusetts  road,  we  thought  the  irreverent  problem 
of  two  hills  without  a  valley  was  about  to  oe  solv- 
ed. For  some  miles  we  passed  one  part  of  the  dis- 
tance on  the  roofs  of  bridges,  and  another  through 
deep  cuts  in  the  ragged  spurs  of  the  mountains 
that  seemed  interloc^d  purposely  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  build  a  railroad  there.  No  wonder 
that  road  don't  pay !  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I 
woutd  advise  travellers  who  can  do  so,  to  take  this 
road  in  the  course  of  their  tour. 

7?hus  much  as  to  the  incidents  of  a  jbumey  that 
afforded  us  much  gratification. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  relative  profits  of  me- 
chanical and  agricultural  pursuits,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  indicated  by  the  respective  circumstances  of 
0ome  half-a-dosen  families  of  each  profession 
among  my  connections,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  farming^  portion  are  decidedly  bet- 
ter OS  than  the  mechanical— especially  is  this  the 
case  with  those  of  them  who  have  large  families. 
As  journeymen,  our  farming  friends  envied  us  our 
larger  wages ;  as  heads  of  families,  we  may  well 


envy  tlieir  comparative  independence.  Thej 
speak  of  the  superiority  of  the  schools  oar  ohif- 
dren  enjojr ;  we  feel  more  and  more  sensibly  as 
our  boys,  in  particular,  grow  older,  the  superior- 
ity of  the  training  of  tbe^rm  over  that  of  the 
street,  for  our  chiulren.  But  throwing  aside  all 
considerations  of  this  kind,— overlooking  the 
ominous  fiict  tiiat  the  suooesful  bumness  men  of 
cities  and  villages  are  composed  almost  entireljr  of 
boys  raised  ujpon  country  farms,  <  and  confining 
ourselves  entireljr  to  dollars  and  cents,  the  advan- 
tage is  clearly  with  farmers,  so  far  as  m^  friends 
are  concerned ;  and,  I  may  add  also,  so  mr  as  the 
acquaintances  of  my  boyhood  are  concerned.  Sell 
them  off  at  auction  to-day,  and  the  farmers  will 
realise  the  most  money.  '  But  that  is  not  all. — 
They  are  incomparably  better  circumstanced  for ' 
sickness  and  old  age  than  we.  Their  homes  may 
be  humble,  but  they  are  their  own ;  while,  with 
few  exceptions,  though  our  floors  may  be  carpeted* 
the  roof  that  shelters  us  is  owned  by  another 


I  might  easily,  and  with  perfect  truthfulness, 
draw  still  stronger  contrasts  in  favor  of  the  profit 
of  agriculture  from  the  actual  circumstances  of 
my  iriends  at  this  time,  but  I  have  no  (Uspodtion 
to  particularise,  where  general  inferences  may  seem 
almost  to  exceed  the  limits  of  propriety. 

But  if  there  be  general  truth  in  the  adage,  that 
"the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  I  do 
not  see  why  we  may  not  apply  it  to  the  condition 
of  the  families  of  htrmers  and  mechsnics,  in  do- 
termininc  which  profession  is  preferable  in  the 
long  run!  Perhaps  the  following  incident,  whioh 
occurred  on  the  evening  of  mj  arrival  in  the  dtj, 
may  have  first  excited  nnr  curiosity  to  know  more  of 
the  actual  condition  of*^  the  families  of  city  me- 
chanics. My  littie  ones,  fatigued  by  a  day's  jour- 
ney, were  somewhat^worrisome,  as  we  took  seats 
in  an  omnibus,  and  they  immediatdy  attracted 
the  notice  and  sympathy  of  an  aged  woman  seated 
near  us,  and  who  soon  became  suflicientiy  &miiiar 
to  inquire  my  business.  I  told  her  what  it  was. 
Raising  up  both  hands,  she  exclaimed,  "Poor 
man ,  i  pi^  you,  and  your  wife,  too !     Why,  my 

poor  husband  was  a too,  and  it  killed  him  ; 

be  used  to  work  all  day,  and  take  on  all  nieht  in 
such  misery,  that  it  is  not  wicked  to  say,  I  was 
glad  when  he  was  dead.  And  these  children, 
pretty  littie  dears,  to  be  turned  into  the  streets  of 

this  wicked  city ."    Her  remarks  were  cat 

short  by  our  arrival  at  our  lodgines.  Such  an 
earnest  greeting  bj^  the  widow  of  a  cit^  mechanic, 
as  we  were  crossing  the  threshold  of  city  life,  was 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  myself  or  fi^mily.  Would 
a  stranger-family  that  should  enter  any  agrical- 
tural  neighborhood  in  the  country  be  met  with 
such  doleml  admonitions! 

Were  county  peo^e  as  careful  to  ascertiun  the 
condition  of  aged  city  mechanics,  or  even  that  of 
those  with  large  families,  as  they  are  to  know 
how  many  dollars  can  possibly  be  earned  in  a  sin- 
gle week  ;  or  did  they  inquire  whj  it  is  that  me- 
chanics BO  often  keep  poor  on  their  large  wages, 
while  farmers  grow  rich  on  their  very  small  pay, 
many  a  young  man  who  is  now  hanging  about  our 
intelligence  offices,  would  have  staid  upon  the 
farm  contentedly. 

I  must  allude  to  one  complaint  that  I  heard 
made  by  my  agricultural  friends,  and  which 
sounded  very  novel  to  me.    They  said  it  was 
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•omewhat  difficult  now  to  let  their  money  at  6  per 
cent.  A  state  of  thing?  very  diflforent  from  that 
which  existed  when  I  was  a  boy.  Then,  people 
were  mostly  borrowers,  though  but  little  money 
was  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Farmers  who  wished 
to  increase  their  stock,  or  to  procure  a  few  bush- 
els of  grain  for  seed,  often  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to 
26  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  name  of  Hon.  Wm. 
Jarris,  of  Weatbersfield,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  distant,  was  better  known  in  this  section, 
at  that  time,  as  indicating  about  the  only  man 
who  loaned  money  at  G  per  cent.,  or  who  paid  a 
silver  dollar  a  day  for  first  rate  haymakers,  tnan  as 
the  importer  of  merino  sheep,  by  which  he  eventu- 
ally enabled  these  same  farmers  to  pay  up  their 
mortgagee  and  become  money-lenoers  in  their 
turn.  And  this  reminds  me  of  another  chan^ 
that  was  mentioned.  In  one  school  district,  m 
Beading,  where  thirty  years  ago  there  were  chil* 
dren  enough  to  fill  an  ordinary  school-house, 
pecially  in  the  winter,  there  is  now  not  one 
efaild  living  within  its  limits,  and  only  the  remains 
of  a  single  family,  in  an  extreme  eomer.  ^e 
oonsequenoe  mainly  of  turning  small  hill  f Arms 
into  extensive  sheep-walks. 

A  OtTT  Mbchamic. 
Boston,  Sept.  1, 1854. 

RgKAHKS — We  earnestly  commend  this  article 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.     . 


EHQUSH  VEGETABLES  AHD  HEATS. 

We  give  below,  from  our  own  correspondent  in 
Liverpool,  a  very  interesting  letter  relating  to  the 
products  of  the  English  markets..  Many  readers 
will  be  surprised— as  we  have  been — at  the  fisiot^i^^J  supplies  of  better  esculents. 


that  potatoes,  turnips  and  cabbages  are  the  great 
staples  among  the  vegetables,  and  that  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  beans,  squashes  and  green  com, 
*  are  scarcely  known  in  perfection  among  them. — 
The  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  are  also  inferior  to 
«oar  own.  Indeed,  these  latter  fruits,  in  our  own 
ooiilitry,  vary  much  in  Afferent  loealitiee.  We 
never  ate  an  apple,  pear  or  peach,  grown  south  of 
New  York,  so  high-flavored,  and  perfectly  deli- 
dous,  as  some  grown  in  cold,  rocky  New  England 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  winter  too 
oold— or  of  too  sudden  changes  for  the  peach— both 
the  soil  and  climate  of  New  England  seem  adapt- 
ed to  these  fruits. 

The  table  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  gives  the 
prospects  of  the  crops  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons 
who  furnish  the  information,  and  is  such  as  may 
well  be  imitated  here. 


will  convey  more  reliable  information  as  to  the 
probable  harvest  here,  (and  this  is  a  subject  veiy 
interesting  to  the  United  States,)' than  you  could 
obtain  firom  any  other  source. 

•  •  •  ♦  • 

The  supply  of  v^tables  in  an  English  market 
is  much  inferior  to  the  display  in  our  own  market- 
houses  at  this  season.  Potatoes  are  of  excellent 
quality  (better  than  in  New  England)  and  aver- 
age about  twenty-five  cents  a  peck  ;  turnips  are . 
plenty ;  and  cabbages,  in  all  their  more  delicate 
or  coarser  varieties,  are  exceedingly  abundant.— 
But  these  are  the  great  staples  in  the  vegetable 
line,  of  an  English  dinner-table,  now  that  green 
peas  (which  are  never  equal  to  our  own)  axe  gning 
out  of  season.  The  bean-tribe  is  very  poorly  repre- 
sented  by  a  few  string-beans,  which  are  almost 
tasteless  when  cooked ;  and  though  shell-beans,  oc- 
casionally appear,  they  never  have  the  richness  to 
which  an  American  taste  is  accustomed.  Indian 
com  in  its  green  state,  is  of  course  utterly  un- 
known ;  and  England  will  never  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  luxury  of  a  dish  of  succatash.  All  the 
squash-fiunily  are  stiangers  to  the  Ei^lish  table ; 
although  I  have  been  cognizant  of  an  attempt  to 
raise  them  under  glass,  and  have  seen  one  or  two 
diminutiTe  specimens  of  the  results.  One  vege- 
table (or,  rather,  fungous)  delica<^,  which  we 
comparatively  lack,  is  the  mushroon ;  and  you 
may  just  now  see  bushels  upon  Voshels  of  these  poi- 
sonous looking  toad-etools,  heaped  up  among  the 

Taking  these 


LivxiiPooL,  August  17th,  1854. 
Mt  Deab  Sib  : — I  send  you  an  agricultural  pa- 
per, containing  a  table  of  minute  and  well  authen- 
ticated statistics  as  to  the  ^'prospects  of  the  com- 
ing harvest' '  throughout  Great  Britain.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  plan  of  this  table  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  adopt- 
ed ia  a  journal  like  your  own.    At  all  events,  it 


factp  into  view,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  English* 
man  should  be  a  groner  flesh-eater  than  the  Amer- 
ican; and  it  seems  very  certain  that  a  vegetarian 
diet  can  never  be  a  luxurious  or  a  ikttening  one, 
in  this  climate. 

As  regards  fruits,  the  inferiority  is  still  more 
lamentable.  An  untravelled  Englishman  has  no 
idea  of  the  delidonaness  of  a  peach,  a  pear,  or 
even  an  apple ;  although  I  have  been  told  of  a  cer- 
tain apple  called  the  Ribston  pipin,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  best  of  our  own, 
but  is  now  almost  extinct.  So  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience goes,  the  pigs  of  America  would  not 
thank  you  for  better  specimens  of  either  of  these 
fVuits  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  England,  of  native 
growth,  except  in  a  hot-house.  It  is  only  by  ex- 
tending the  branches  of  the  tree  against  a  brick 
wall,  heated  by  interior  flues,  that  the  horticul* 
turiets  produce  even  the  semblance  of  frait  in 
the  open  air.  Hearing  an  Englishman  praise  the 
flavor  of  a  native  peach,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask 
him  what  was  its  peculiar  characteristio ;  he  an- 
swered, *4ts  delicious  coolness !"  This  commen- 
dation might  have  been  more  appropriately  bo- 
stowed  upon  a  watermelon !  Their  strawberries, 
it  must  be  owned,  are  very* large,  but  look  much 
better  than  they  taste.  But  after  all,  the  zeal 
wonder  is,  not.at  the  fiulores,  but  at  the  sucoesns 
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of  English  horticaltare;  for  a  person  aocastomed  and  productive,"  is  worthy  of  beinc  entered  on 


to  the  tropical  heat  of  our  summer  months,  can- 
not help  heing  surprised  that  anything  whatever 
should  thrive  in  the  watery  sunbeams  of  what  the 
English  call  their  Summer. 

With  respect  to  substantial  viands,  a  much  more 
fiivorable  report  may  be  made.  The  beef,  perhaps, 
though  famous  to  a  proverb,  is  not  very  decidedly 
better  than  the  best  of  our  own ;  but  the  mutton 
is  certainly  something  to  rejoice  in,  and  to  be 
proud  of.  The  poultry  is  inferior ;  the  fowls  and 
turkeys  being  insipid  to  the  American  taste,  per- 
haps from  the  lack  of  Indian  com  to  feed  them 
with.  Owing  to  this  insipidity,  the  English  con- 
sider ducks  a  much  better  dish  than  chickens. — 
Rabbits  very  frequently  appear  on  the  table. 
Hares,  at  the  proper  season,  are  abundant  in  the 
market,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  English  and 
Scotch  game.  Their  venison ,  however,  is  deficient 
in  the  true  game  flavor ;  and,  in  fact,  the  English 
deer  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  wild  animal,  as 
it  has  for  centuries  been  almost  domesticated  in 
parks,  and  looks  for  its  feed  of  oats  in  winter,  as 
regularly  as  a  horse.  Much  of  the  venison  that 
oomes  to  the  market  is  probably  stall-fed.- 

In  fish,  taking  the  year  through,  the  Englbh 
market  has  more  and  better  varieties  than  our 
own.  Cod  and  haddock  are  abundant,  but  seldom 
appear  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthier  classes. — 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  salmon,  for  a  longer 
season  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  with  us.  The 
turbot  and  the  sole  are  fish  unknown  in  America, 
and  well-deserve  the  estimation  in  which  English 
men  hold  them.  In  short,  nature  seems  to  have 
done  her  utmost  to  discourage  the  Graham  system 
of  diet  in  England,  both  by  the  deficiency  and 
poor  xjuality  of  vegetable  esculents,  and  by  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  flesh  and  fish.  In 
oonsequence  of  this  state  of  things,  among  many 
other  causes,  John  Bull  is  likely  long  to  remain 
the  ponderous,  slow,  thick-witted,  but  steady  and 
reliable  personage,  in  whom  the  American  reoog- 
nites  some  points  of  resemblance  to  himself,  but 
quite  as  many  of  marked  difference. 
Yours  truly. 


record,  in  the  next  volume  of  Agricultural  Trans- 
actions, for  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

From  what  I  had  heard,  I  had  supposed  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  in  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  water  at  this  Institution.  But  from  the  Dr. 's 
account,  it  would  seem,  an  ample  supply  is  ex- 
pected from  the  wells  that  are  to  be  dug — not 
trom  those  they  already  have. 

One  would  think  it  desirable  to  look  out  for 
water  before  washing  day  comes,  with  such  a  dirty 
set  about,  as  those  inmates  are  described  to  be. — 
But  there  is  no  accounting  for  diversi ties  of  tastes. 
As  to  the  expediency  of  concentrating  so  much 
filth  and  misery  together,  instead  of  continuing  it 
diffused  in  small  {parcels,  in  the  several  towns  of 
the  county,  there  is  room  for  much  to  be  said. 

September  20,  1854. 


For  tk9  lltvo  England  Farmer. 

STATE  ALMSHOUSE  AT  TEWKS- 
BU&T. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  an 
authority  so  reliable,  as  that  of  Dr.  Brown  of 
Wilmington,  the  flourishing  condition  of  this  es- 
tablishment. That  the  superintendence  may  be 
good,  and  the  accommodations  convenient,  I  have 
|][0  reason  to  doubt ; — ^but  that  the  soil  about  is 
productive,  or  can  be  made  so  by  deep  plowing  or 
otherwise,  is  to  me  astonishing.  From  a  time, 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
the  Plains  of  Tewksbury  have  been  spoken  of,  as 
barren  in  the  extreme.  By  what  magical  appli- 
oation  they  have  all  at  once  become  ''retentive 


APPPUCATIOF  OF  KAHITEE. 

A  judicious  and  well  timed  application  of  ma- 
nure is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  farm- 
er. If  he  had  a  complete  knowledfjp  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  soil,  and  of  the  organised  constitu- 
ents of  his  manure,  an  economical  appUcation 
might  be  made  with  comparative  ease.  But  it  it 
not  so,  and  he  is  compelled  to  study  and  expon- 
ment,  ontil  he  becomes  practically  familiar  with 
this  part  of  his  budness,  and  better  able  to  judga 
what  quality  b  lacking,  and  what  he  has  in  stora 
as  a  necessary  supply. 

A  powerful  fermenting  process  may  be  neoee- 
sary  to  render  a  tenacious  soil  productive,  (mm 
that  shall  drive  the  particles  asunder,  and  ''warm 
up  the  soil,"  as  the  saying  is.  The  atmoephera 
pfavs  a  lively  part  in  the  production  of  all  vege- 
tables as  well  as  animals.  Hence  the  importanca 
of  cultivating  the  soil  by  plowing,  hoeing,  &c.  Ni» 
trogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  some  other  comr 
pound,  escapes  from  fermenting  substances.  If 
the  process  is  going  on  therefore  in  the  soil,  tha. 
nitrogen  will  unite  or  combine  with  some  other  . 
substance  supposed  to  be  present,  and  thus  form 
a  nutriment  lor  the  plant.  The  escaping  and  earn 
jDondine  gases  have  much  to  do  in  such  a  oaft. — 
They  disorganize  the  hard  and  adhesive  lumps, 
and  render  them  so  pourous,  that  the  air  has  veij 
free  access. 

Now  if  this  manure  had  been  applied  to  the 
surfiM)e,  we  can  readily  see  that  most  of  its  power 
would  have  been  lost,  and  its  virtue  too.  So  abo« 
if  fermented  manure  had  been  placed  in  such  a 
soil,  its  effect  would  have  been  much  less  than  tha 
unfermented,  because  the  former  is  composed 
mostly  of  the  ashes  of  plants  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, of  which  the  soil  may  have  already  a 
competent  supply,  and  no  new  power  be  ^ven  by 
the  addition  or  theso  comparatively  inactive  da- 
ments. 

A  different  compost  is  necessary  when  the  seed 
and  not  the  stalk  is  the  object  of  cultivation.  Tha 
phosphates  or  phosphoric  acid  must  be  present  for 
the  rormation  and  perfection  of  seeds,  such  as 
wheat,  oom,  Ac.,  while  for  grass  designed  to  bt 
cut  for  hay,  it  may  not  be  essential. 

In  the  vegetable  world,  '*like  produces  like/^ 
and  the  decay  of  plants  produces  food  for  the  r»> 
production  of  the  same  plants,  and  if  they  decay 
upon  the  soil  without  Idas,  the  present  crop  will 
f ariiish  matenab  for  a  laiger  Bii)l>seqae&t  crop.— 
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Where  the  grape  is  ooltivated  In  many  places,  the 
only  manure  need  yeai  after  yeur  le  kayee  and 
trimmings  of  the  vmee,  oarefolly  plaoed  around 
the  roots,  and  dighty  covered  to  promote  their 
deeay. 

If  we  place  our  comcobe  in  a  proper  state  of 
decay,  upon  our  com  ground,  we  may  perhaps 

Sin  more  in  the  end,  than  we  should  to  haye 
em  ground  into  meal, — or  certainly  than-  we 
should  to  throw  (hem  at  random  into  the  compost 
heap,  to  be  applied  without  reference  to  a  future 
crop. — American  News. 

F9r  tk9  Iffw  England  Farmer. 

THE  USEFUL  AHS  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

BT  B.  MOBBIB  GOPBLANp. 

The  art  of  landscape  gardening  is  not  only  re- 
dncihle  to  principles,  out  these  principles,  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  exist  in  each  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  if  the  practice  and  the  rules  can  be  made  to 
agree,  the  whole  cultivated  world  may  conmder 
landsca^  ^rdening  a  fine  art. 

My  aim  is  not  to  condemn  any  practice  or  pro- 
fiBSBors,  upon  unseen  and  unknown  dicta  and  res- 
(dations,  out  first  to  establish  certain  well  defined 
principles,  and  te  judge  all  by  them. 

But  beforo  pursuing  this  any  further  in  the  di- 
rect line,  it  seems  not  unworthy  the  subject  to 
torn  a  little  aside,  and  notioe  lioth  some  of  the 
standard  works  upon  Landscape  Gardening,  and 
what  they  teach. 

M^  attention  was  drawn  to  this  point  by  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  January  number  of  Hovey^s  Magth 
tme^  for  1853,  written  by  one  who  j)rofesBes  to 
be  a  practical  inprover.  Many  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained  in  it  are  noticeable,  but  first  let  us  exam- 
ine the  fii^lovring  paragraph,  and  the  condurions 
to  which  it  leads  : 

He  is  speaking  of  American  books  and  works  in 
this  art,  and  says  :  ••Notwithstanding  what  has 
been  published  on  the  subject,  not  a  syllable  has 
been  written  that  had  not  been  long  ago  advanced 
in  English  works  ;  nor  can  we  discover  anything 
in  the  writings  of  American  authors  on  Landscape 
Gardening,  calculated  to  adapt  the  works  of  Eu- 
ropean writers  to  the  wants  of  the  numerous  resi- 
dences whero  this  adaptation  is  much  required.'* 

A  little  back  of  this  quotation,  on  the  same 
pa^,  the  writer  advances  tlie  idea  tbkt  the  style 
of  improvement  in  the  house  should  govern  that 
of  the  grounds,  and  that  this  is  the  commonly  ad- 
mitted nrinciple  abroad.  He  then  says,  •*  to  be 
guided  here  by  such  principles,  shade  of  Evelyn, 
what  a  preposterous  idea.  America  has  not  yet, 
we  presume,  produced  the  jgenius  to  strike  out  a 
style  applicable  to  all,  or,  indeed,  exclusively  to 
any  of  the  innumerable  oddities  that  aro  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country." 

A  careless  reading  of  the  page  hero  referred  to 
would  certainly  tend  to  give  the  reader  a  very 
wrong  impression  of  the  writer's  meaninjg ;  he 
does  not  believe  that  any  American  has  ori^in&ted 
any  style  applicable  to  the  numerous  oddities,  and 
yet  he  speaks  of  the  English  style  being  applicable 
to  them  exactly ;  of  course  he  did  not  mean  us  to 
vnderstand  that  Enelish  landscape  Gardening 
was  a  collection  of  uie  numerous  oddities,  and 
yet  it  must  be,  once  it  is  exactly  suited  to  our 
own.  However,  these  paragraplis  aro  not  quoted 
to  note  their  inoomustenciee,  but  rather  K>r  the 


ke  of  the  principles  involved  in  them.  It  is  very 
true,  indeed,  that  in  the  highest  principles  of  the 
art  nothing  has  been  originated  hero.  Sir  Uve- 
dale  Price,  Gilpin,  Repton,  Loudon,  and  a  few 
others,  have  covered  the  whole  ground,  and  h»ve 
left  almost  nothing  to  be  said  or  discovered  in  the 
direction  the^^  went,  but  their  writings  are  exoeed- 
insly  voluminous  and  tedious  to  read.  Price, 
Gupin  and  Knight  have  set  forth  the  principles, 
have  raised  and  purified  the  theory,  and  Price  par^ 
ticularly  has  siven  the  theory  and  essence  of 
Landscape  Garaening  so  tHorough  a  sifting  as  to 
leave  litue  for  his  successors  to  do  but  to  roiter- 
ate.  The  others  roferred  to  wero  either  the  prac- 
tisers  of  Price's  theories  (Ripton),  or  the  com- 
pilers of  the  practice  of  their  day,  and  of  that  and 
of  all  preceding  times  (Loudon).  Downing  has 
very  ably  digested  out  of  this  mass  all  that  is 
worth  baring  to  the  general  reader :  he  invented 
nothing,  got  up  no  new  ideas  or  practices,  but 
was  a  very  able  and  skilful  conipiler ;  and  inas- 
much as  he  separated  the  most  ofthe  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  and  presented  it  in  its  winnowed  form 
to  the  reader,  he  deserves  quite  as  much  credit  as 
the  orinnal  vrriter. 

But  had  Downing  lived  longer, — ^had  he  had 
time  to  practice  and  develop  many  of  his  theories 
(borrowed  and  di^;ested),  he  would  doubtless  have 
produced  original  matter  worthy  of  the  subiect. 
As  it  is,  he  must  ever  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
ranks,  and,  as  the  pioneer  of  a  good  cause,  de- 
serves moro  praise  even  than  he  abeady  has. 

But  in  rosuity,  it  is  very  questionable  if  Down- 
ing or  Mr.  Allen,  of  Bu&lo,  the  editor  of  Smith's 
Parks  and  Pleasuro  Grounds,  or  any  other  per- 
sons who  have  re-published  English  works,  have 
not  made  a  very  rital  mistake,  not  in  the  gx>od  or 
bad  compiling  of  English  authors,  but  in  having 
had  anything  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

The  gttitleman  who  has  been  quoted  speaks  of 
the  English  works  as  well  adapted  to  the  present 
American  wants. 

This  position  is  the  one  towards  which  we  have 
been  tending :  it  is  not  true  that  English  works 
are  adapted  to  American  wants ^  hut  just  the  contra- 
ry. Any  farther  than  that  general  reading  im- 
proves the  mind,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious methods  of  performing  similar  work  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  improves  the  workman, 
they  aro  almost  valuelesB. 

One  of  them  (Price)  ought  to  be  a  text-book, 
but  that  one  is  never  read  or  q|uoted  as  a  practical 
euide.  Price's  Picturesque  gives  the  caroful  stu- 
oent  a  ver^  thorough  iae^k  of  the  'principles  of 
beauty — of  the  pnnciples  to  guide  his  action ; 
teaches  him  the  difieronce  between  the  beautiful 
and  the  picturesoue;  shows  him  how  to  appeal  to 
the  rofined  mind  in  landscapes :  and  moro  than 
all,  going  as  it  does  to  the  root  of  the  matter— 
analysing  the  mind  to  its  elements,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  to  theirs — sh3ws  how  they  may 
mutually  fit  and  benefit  each  other.  This  is  all 
we  want ;  let  him  who  would  become  an  artist  of 
any  kind,  learn,  not  the  handling,  mechanism,  or 
coloring  of  his  teacher,  but  rather  the  spirit  that 
guides  him.  It  is  never  the  rule  of  man's  action 
so  much  as  the  mind  within. 

To  this  bad  habit  of  copying  results  rather  than 
principles,  is  to  be  attributed  the  bad  architecturo 
of  the  present  day.  Architects  in  designing, 
buildings,  assume  some  style,  and  then  copy  its 
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peculiar  charaoteristioB  from  an  approved  model, 
and  manufactare  a  palace,  costing  millioos,  into 
a  pine  house  ooeting  $3,5()();  or  transfer  archapel 
or  pinnacle  of  an  abbey  to  the  end  of  a  New 
JCngiand  meeting-houee  architecture,  white  pine 
church. 

What  thej  should  do  is,  to  understand  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  old  designer,  that  they  can 
see,  with  him,  why  he  did  each  thing,  and  in 
their  turn  what  they  propOM,  not  wcause  he 
did  it,  but  because  the  principle  of  guidance  and 
action  is  the  same  to  b6th. 

But  to  return  to  ourselves.  We  ought  to  fol- 
low the  same  path.  English  Landscape  Garden- 
en  wished  to  make  a  home,  and  they  endeavored 
to  understand  the  home  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
adapt  their  improvements  to  it,  and  their  works 
are  really  a  monument  of  it.  In  finsland  it  was 
natural,  free  and  unartificial— therefore  in  their 
improvements  they  got  as  near  the  spirit  as  they 
might.  In  France  U  was  the  contrary.  There 
was  no  home  spirit;  all  was  stiff,  formal  and  arti- 
ficial, and  the  improvements  on  the  earth's  surface 
were  the  same. 

In  England  and  France,  all  things  are  done, 
regardless  of  cost,  so  that  the  end,  or  desired  ef- 
fect is  gained.  A  gentleman  in  i^gland,  thinks 
nothing  of  projecting  improvements  to  cost  5,  10, 
20,  or  $50,(M)0;  no  man  here  can  conceive  of  giv- 
ing over  $5,000.  The  evil  of  English  reprints  is 
ver^  great;  the  scale  is  entirely  dil&ent,  the  spirit 
is  di£rent,  and  above  all,  the  ability  to  spend 
money  is  diametrically  opposite,  and  when  our 
would-be  improvers  read  tne  English  books,  they 
Wl  their  heads  with  fair  pictures  that  they  would 
fiiin  make  plain  to  all;  they  want  all  they  read 
about,  only  that  they  are  unwilling  to  s^nd  the 
tithe  of  the  money  neoeesaiy  to  acquire  it.  No, 
we  do  not  want  English  books,  or  men  who  make 
it  one  of  their  recommendations  that  they  know 
how  things  are  done  abroad. 

Such  men,  even  if  they  do  know  one-half  of 
what  they  pretend,  are  too  dangerous  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  reins,  coming  from  a  country 
where  thorough  is  the  word,  to  one  where  cheap 
is.  They  sink  more  money  in  cutting,  filling  and 
grading  surfaces,  that  should  have  been  left  un- 
touched, than  the  whole  improvements  ought  to 
cost,  and  will  spend  more  to  drain  one  acre  than 
we  need,  from  difference  of  climate,  to  drain  three. 
As  I  have  said  before,  what  we  want  in  our  coun- 
try seats  is  a  home;  we  want  the  home  spirit 
plainly  carried  out.  What  do  we  care  about  the 
Duke  of  A.,  or  Lord  B.t  They  never  lived  in 
our  houses,  or  spent  our  injomee;  and  wo  want 
improvements  suited  to  our  circumstances,  not 
theirs. 

Read  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  and  as  many  more 
books  as  you  wish;  get  fully  imbued  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  then  purchase 
land  of  good  capacities.  Having  this  start,  make 
your  improvements  such  as  the  true  theory  teach- 
es they  should  be,  whether  the  lines  of  country 
near  you  are  geometric  or  regular,  or  whether 
they  would  suit  the  ideas  of  any  Englishman  the 
world  has  produced. 

Let  us  learn  to  think  that  America  is  a  pretty 
good  place. 

Lexington^  September,  1854. 


BLESS  GOD  FOE  RMIT. 

««BleM  God  Ibr  imin,"  the  good  man  nid, 

And  wiped  away  a  g^Bteftil  tear  j 
That  we  may  hare  oor  daily  bread. 

He  dropa  a  shower  upon  us  here. 
Oor  Father,  thoa  who  dWelst  In  HeaTeo, 

We  thank  thee  for  the  pearly  shower  i 
The  blessed  present  thou  hast  given, 

To  man  and  beast,  and  bird  and  flower. 

The  dusty  earth,  with  lips  apart, 

Looked  np  where  rolled  an  orb  of  flame. 
As  though  a  prayer  came  from  his  heart. 

For  rain  to  oome  *,  and  lo  !  it  came. 
The  Indian  com  with  silken  plume. 

And  flowers  with  tiny  pitchers  filled. 
Send  up  their  praise  of  sweet  pernime, 

For  precious  drops  the  clouds  distilled. 

The  modest  ^rass  is  fresh  and  green, 

The  brooklet  swells  its  songs  again } 
Methinks  an  Angel  wing  is  seen 

In  eTcry  eload  that  brings  us  rain. 
There  is  a  rsinbow  in  the  sky. 

Upon  the  arch  where  tempests  trod  i 
God  wrote  it  ere  the  world  was  diy, 

It  is  the  autograph  of  God. 

Up  where  the  heavy  drandect  roQad, 
And  olouds  eo  Are  were  swept  along, 

The  sun  rides  in  a  car  of  gold. 
And  soaring  larks  dissolred  In  song. 


Fw  the  Ntto  Xmfiand  Tmrmtr. 

AHOTHEB  SPBCIMEH  OF  FAEMnTQ. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Fauibr:— J.  D.'sletterofinoniry 
to  Mr.  French  may  reoetTe  a  farther  practical  an- 
swer from  the  experience  of  a  farmer,  who  btm 
about  ayentfe  success,  or  a  tittle  less.  I  bought 
my  iarm  of  100  acres  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  about  ten 
years  ago,  for  a  little  more  than  $2000 — ^it  is  now 
worth  $2500.  The  stock  and  tools  may  be  worth 
$500,  making  the  present  investment  about  $3000. 
I  keep  one  man  in  the  summer,  and  a  little  boy 
in  having.  I  can  do  but  little  work  on  the  torn 
myself,  say  30  or  40  half  days  in  a  summer.  I 
pay  in  wages,  exclusive  of  board,  about  $150  a 
season.  I  generally  keep  7  or  8  cows,  mostfy 
-pretty  good ;  but  one  or  two  heifers  are  farrow,  so 
that  the  lot  is  no  more  than  an  avera^  one.  One 

foke  of  oxen  and  a  cheap  horse  serve  for  a  team, 
cut  about  16  tons  of  bay  (or  29  in  a  good  sea- 
son) from  25  acres  of  mowing,  and  tills  with  my 
corn  stover,  straw,  ^.,  keeps  my  stock. 

From  the  above  description,  you  can  oonoeivt 
that  mv  profits  cannot  be  immense — ^yet  on  sum- 
ming them  up,  I  see  no  reason  to  complain ;  and 
my  inference  is  that  farming  must  be  sood  bnn- 
nees  when  well  conducted,  since  I  am  aole  to  liv« 
by  it  with  rather  poor  management. 

Recollect  the  investment  is  about  $3000 — the 
interest  of  which  ib  $180. 

From  my  7  GOVS  I  sell  700  tt).  at  23  cts  (In  firkins) $101 

I  can  raise  200  bushels  of  corn,  and  from  that,  and  the 

dali7,  te.,  can  sell  ^igs  and  pock lit 

I  sell  about  $40  worth  of  Apples M 

Potatoes, as 

Beef  ......      as 

Paoitiy'and'eggsiir.'l!'.!!!^!.*.'!!,'.'!!!!!^.'!.'.'!.'.*!.*!!!!!  7a 

Total in 

Wages,  Ta«t  and  Insniaooe, IH 

P^ofl^ ^^ 

Besides  this  should  be  reckoned  the  support  of 
my  family  from  the  farm,  for  we  buy  little  exoept 
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dothing  and  groceries,  and  we  live  more  comforta- 
bly than  we  could  in  a  village  for  $500,  or  in  a 
dty  for  $1000.  I  put  the  wear  of  tools  and 
buildings  and  my  own  labor,  against  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farm,  by  trees  and  otherwise,  which 
is  not  less  than  $50  annually.  So  that  I  cannot 
make  the  profit  of  the  farm   (all  expenses  paid) 

g,  which 


and 


rise  up,  and  sometimes  when  there  was  to  be  a 
zreat  storm,  I  have  seen  them  at  the  top.  When 
tuey  settle  down  clearly  at  the  bettom,  then  we 
are  sure  of  grand  weather." 


less  than  $336  annually,  besides  our  living 
is  doing  pretty  well  for  $3000  investment, 
poorly  managed  at  that. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  skilful  man  with  a  little 
extra  capital,  might  make  the  farm  pay  at  least 
double  the  above  profit ;  but  it  will  nelp  a  man 
to  jud^  of  what  a  good  &rmer  can  do,  to  know 
what  IS  done  by  a  poor  or  middling  one. 

In  some  points  Air.  French's  estimate  dilfors 
from  mine.  For  instance,  we  contrive  to  raise 
a  couple  of  heifer  calves  a  year  on  skim-milk,  and 
though  hay  here  is  worth  $16  a  ton,  I  find  it  the 
cheapest  way  of  keeping  up  my  stock  of  cows. — 
Also,  notwithstanding  the  present  high  prices,  I 
cannot  afford  to  *'seil  off  most  of  my  hay  and 
stock,"  for  my  butter,  at  present  prices,  makesit 
profitable  to  keep  them.  My  farm  is  more  than 
50  miles  from  Boston  by  the  railroad,  and  yet  is 
near  enough. 

I  would  hint  to  J.  D.  if  he  chooses  to  experi- 
ment with  guano,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  the  ex- 
pediency of  doing  it  in  a  small  way  at  first.  I 
have  experiment^  with  those  articles  and  lost  by 
it.  Cattle  and  swine  are  the  most  reliable  resour^ 
oes  for  manure 

Your  correspondent  D.,  of  Groton,  says  that 
"butter  packed  in  tubs  as  is  usually  done,  does 
not  keep  well."  We  do  not  know  how  butter  i 
usually  packed  in  tubs  in  Groton,  but  if  D.  will 
come  to  Sterling,  he  will  find  folks  who  will  make 
and  pack  butter  in  tubs,  so  that  it  shall  not  lose 
its  sweetness  or  flavor  for  a  twelvemonth.  The 
secret  is,  work  out  all  the  butter-milk  hy  succes- 
sive workings,  using  no  water — salt  it  with  pure 
rock  salt,  an  ounce  to  the  lb.,  put  it  down  solid, 
and  then  a  decent  dairy  cellar  will  keep  it  good, 
if  good  in  the  beginning.  If  kept  among  vegeta- 
bles, meat,  cooked  food,  &c.,  it  will  spoil,  of 
course.  Yours,  d.  m, 

Rkxabks. — ^The  above  is  a  capital,  letter,  and 
will  do  good  among  the  cavillers  and  doubters.  It 
will  do  good,  too,  to  those  who  do  not  doubt — 
because  it  will  confirm  their  own  opinions.  This 
is  just  what  we  want — ^brief  and  comprehensive 
statements  of  actual  farm  operations.  Write  us 
again,  D.  M.,  and  give  us  the  name  in  full,  if  you 
please, 

A  Cheap  Baromxtsb. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  urges  that  henceforth  farmers, 
instead  of  watching  the  locusts  and  crickets  for 
'  signs  of  weather,  devote  their  meteorological  ob- 
servations exclusively  to  their  wife's  camphor  bot- 
tles.    He  says  : 

**For  some  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  principle  than  the  best  of  our  oaks, 
watohing  the  condition  of  the  gum  in  my  wife's 
camphor  bottle,  which  stands  in  our  bed-room, 
and  when  not  disturbed,  it  makes  a  capital  weath- 
er glass.  It  answers  my  purpose  as  well  as  a  bar- 
ometer that  would  cost  me  from  $25  to  $50. 
When  there  is  to  be  a  change  of  weather  from  fair 
to  windy  or  wet,  the  thin  fiakes  of  the  gum  will 


For  the  Aew  Englaind  Ftarmtr* 
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It  may  be  thought  that  in  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  the  head  of  this  communication,  I  am  go- 
in^  out  of  the  line  which  inclades  matters  appro- 
Friate  to  your  paper.  Perhaps  it  is  so.  In  met, 
have  doubts  myself  about  it.  But  there  are  two 
considerations  upon  which  it  mieht  seem  not  un- 
suited  to  a  paper  designed  for  a  farmer's  reading. 
The  substances  used  in  tanning  are  vegetable,  the 
products  of  the  rural  districts,  if  not  of  the  &rm* 
er's  care,  and  it  may  not  be  vrithout  value  .or  in- 
terest to  him  to  know  their  properties ; — ^but,  see*' 
ondly,  I  think  that  those  districts  whore  cattle  are 
most  raised,  and,  of  course,  there  is  the  greatest 
production  of  the  raw  hide  for  tanning,  being  usa- 
ally,  or  often,  remote  from  the  tanneries,  this . 
business  might,  in  some  neighborhoods,  be  made 
a  branch  of  the  rural  economy.  But  at  any  rate, 
its  relation  to  the  business  of  the  farm,  both  in 
the  article  to  be  manufactured,  and  the  material 
used  in  the  process,  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  war- 
rant its  presence  in  a  farming  paper. 

The  oak,  elm,  sumac  andT  hemlock  are  na- 
tives of  this  country,  are  abundant,  and  it  may 
be  worth  consideration,  if,  in  some  localties,  the 
materials  for  this  purpose  may  not  be  profitably 
cultivated.  The  Lavandula  vera,  common  laven- 
der, contains  tannin  as  well  as  the  aromatic  oil  or 
sap  which  is  so  well  known  as  a  perfume.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  a  more  sunny  clime.  Yet 
while  it  is  a  fact  that  in  genearl,  the  secretions  of 
plants  are  more  active  in  the  warmer  latitudes, 
(as  for  instance  the  rose  yields  less  of  the  fragrant 
oil  called  Otto  of  Roses  in  Northern  than  in 
more  Southern  climates)  it  is  also  known  that  the 
Lavender  is  more  fragrant  in  the  North  than  in 
the  South.  Whether  the  tanning  property  of 
this  plant  is  increased,  as  well  as  its  fragrance,  by 
cultivation  in  a  higher  latitude,  1  am  not  inform- 
ed. It  is  the  aroma  that  is  generally  diminished 
by  Northern  removal,  while  other  properties  are 
increased : — and  it  would  be  most  accordant  with 
observation,  to  find  the  tanning  property  of  this 
plant  increase  in  our  climate. 

The  astringent  principle  or  element,  by  which 
the  hide  is  manufactured  into  leather,  is  general- 
ly obtained,  in  this  country,  from  oak.  Most 
kinds  of  oaks  possess  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  hemlock  and  sumac  are  also  extensively  used 
in  this  country.  Sheep-skins  especially,  tanned 
by  sumac,  command  a  higher  price  in  market  than 
those  tanned  by  other  matters.  In  England  the 
willow  is  used.  The  elm  also  contains  a  sufficien- 
cy of  this  element  to  make  it  available  for  the 
purpose  of  tanning.  There  are  some  trees  of  the 
warmer  latitudes,  which  contain  more  of  this 

I.  The  mazi- 
'rove,  a  West  India  tree,  makes  very  superior 
leather,  and  performs  the  tanning  better  in  six 
weeks,  it  is  said,  than  oak  bark  in  ten.  The  Aca- 
cia Catechu,  which  yields  the  Terra  Japonica, 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  this  element  than  oak. 
Some  other  species  of  Acacia  are  also  good  for 
this  porpose.    Whether  any  of  those  native 
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Ihis  oountij  are  valuable  for  this  purpose,  I  can- 
not saj.  The  chaD^e  produoed  on  the  hide  by  the 
piooeM'of  tannine,  bj  which  it  is  made  tough  and 
durable,  ia  made  by  the  conyersion  of  the  gelatin 
or  glue,  by  eteepin^  the  hide  in  a  solution  of  the 
bark.  The  ^^tin  is,  by  this  process,  made  capa- 
ble of  resisting  decay,  and  imparts  toughness, 
strength  and  durability  to  the  hide. 

I  have  hinted  that  this  business  might  be  made 
a  branch  of  rural  economy.  With  your  leaye,  I 
will  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  desiring  it  to 
be  kept  in  mind  that  my  remarks  are  intended,  in 
particular  for  remote  places,  which  are  rather 
pastoral,  and  not  for  the  more  densely  populated 
Arming  districts.  In  those  interior  rural  districts, 
where  the  raising  of  cattle  is  eztensiyely  prosecu- 
ted, and  the  animals  are  slaughtered  at  home ; — 
under  these  circumstances,  the  raw  material  and 
the  means  of  conyerting  it  into  leather  are  both  on 
the  farm.  Here  the  tanning  material  would  be  of 
no  yalue,  while  at  the  tanneries  a  high  price  is 
paid  for  it.  No  machinery  is  requited,  and  all 
.  the  articles  being  at  hand,  it  woiud  seem  to  me, 
that  in  each  township  or  neighborhood,  it  would 
be  easy  and  little  expensive  to  have  a  few  pits 
where  each  one  mieht  take  his  hides  to  be  tanned, 
as  he  sends  his  pork  to  a  neighbor's  smoke-bouse. 
The  transportation  of  the  hides  and  of  the  bark 
to  a  distance  to  be  tanned,  adds  a  considerable 
item  to  the  cost  of  the  leather,  while  the  farmer 
has  both  at  his  band.  It  would l)e  a  great  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  if  he 
oould  convert  his  articles  of  product  into  the  state 
necessary  for  their  economical  use.  Where  ex- 
pensive machinery  is  not  required,  it  would  seem 
this  might  be  done.  A  portable  mill  has  lately 
been  invented,  designed  to  make  the  farmer  his 
own  miller.  If  he  could  also  convert  his  hides 
into  the  state  for  use,  he  would  still  further  in- 
crease in  independence. 

It  is  always  desirable  for  a  farmer  to  manufac 
ture  as  much  as,  and  whatever  can  be  done ;  and 
this  includes  such  articles  generally  as  are  monu- 
fiustured  without  machinery.  Formerly  in  all 
fiirmers'  families,  most  of  the  wear  was  made  by 
the  women  of  the  household.  This  has  been  dis- 
continued, because  by  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery the  price  of  clotning  has  become  less.  There 
is  no  such  reason  against  tanning.  But  the  cause 
why  this  is  not  pursued  as  a  branch  of  rural  econ- 
omy is,  that  it  would  come  upon  the  man,  not 
upon  the  female  part  of  the  household ;  and  the 
man  is  so  apt  to  think  that  the  tilling  and  the 
oare  of  the  stock  is  enough  for  him.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  one  farmer  in  each  neigh- 
borhood, situated  as  I  have  mentioned,  would  tan 
the  hides  for  himself  and  neighbors,  it  might  be 
another  step  of  the  farmer  towards  independence. 
Essex  J 1854.  j.  w.  a.  b. 


valuable  papers  from  the  writings  of  Youatt, 
Johnston,  Peters,  Stephens,  &o.^  and  will  be  more 
valuable,  perhaps,  to  the  farmers  of  the  Province, 
than  any  collection  of  their  own  operations  would 
be.  

ACKirOWLBDQMEHTS. 

At  this  season  we  are  particularly  remembered 
by  our  friends,  and  receive  from  them  specimens 
of  the  fine  fruits  which  have  been  produoed  by 
their  industry  and  skill.  In  order  to  look  abroad 
among  the  fiirmers,  and  in  attending  the  gather* 
ingB  of  the  farmers  at  thdr  annual  festivals,  we 
are  necessarily  away  from  home  considerably,  and 
cannot  give  their  favors  quite  so  much  attention 
as  we  oould  desire. 

The  pears  from  Ashfidd,  sent  in  by  Wm.  Ba»- 
8STT,  Esq.,  were  received  in  good  order.  It  is  a 
pretty  one  and  of  fair  quality,  but  we  have  better 
varieties  of  the  same  season,  such  as  the  RosUeier, 
Tyson,  Brandywine,  and  others.  Still,  if  worthy 
in  other  characteristics  than  those  of  the  fruit 
alone,  it  may  be  adviettble  to  cultivate  it.  The 
great  objection  to  fruits  of  this  season,  is  that  ths 
Banlett  takes  the  market  before  all  others,  on  *<y 
count  of  its  size  and  usual  good  qualities. 

One  of  the  apples  sent  in  by  J.  R.,  FeltonviUe, 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  other,  the  Red 
Sweeting,  is  not  among  the  best  sweet  apples 
in  point  of  texture  and  flavor ;  but  as  it  has  great 
beauty,  it  would  always  sell  well  in  any  market, 
and  therefore  is  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  com  sent  by  G.  S.  R.,  Feltonville,  being  a 
mixture  of  the  Tuscarora  with  the  14  rowed  sweet 
com,  is  not,  we  think,  as  tender,  juicy,  and  free 
from  hulls,  as  some  of  the  kinds  now  common 
among  us.  The  best  com  for  boiling,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  black  com;  when  unripe  it  is 
whitish,  but  turns  as  it  ripens  and  becomes  black. 

It  is  not  quite  so  early  as  some  of  the  sweet 
white  com,  but  is  so  tender  and  juicy  as  almost 
to  melt  upon  the  tongue.  It  shrivels  like  sweet 
com,  when  drying. 


Agsiculture  in  Nova-Sootxa. — Through  the 
attention  of  Messrs.  BxsoNfirr  ^Bbovtk,  of  llali- 
fia,  we  are  favored  with  a  pamphlet  of  148  pages, 
being  '*  Practical  Hints  to  the  Farmers  of  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  Mana^ment  and  Improvement  of 
Live  Stock,  find  on  General  Husbandry  :  By  J. 
W.  Dawson,  author  of  Scientific  Contributions 
towards  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  in  Nova- 
Sootia."    The  work  is  mostly  a  compilation  of 
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Farnrsin  thb  Unitkd  Statbs. — ^The 

returns  for  1850,  g^ive  the  following  number  of 

farmers  in  the  States  and  Territories : — 

H«w  Hampshire 4T,406 

MasMChuaetU U,0S8 

Connecticut 81,7GS 

NowJeney , 

Delaware 

Dbt.  of  Colombia. 

North  Car&Una 81,8M 

Georgia 81^ 

Alabama SS,S10 

LooUlaoa. U,e97 

Arkansas........ « 28.88S 

Kentackj 114,718 

Mioblgaa 66,708 

Ulinols 140,884 

Iowa 82,718 

California j,488 

New  Mexico 7«888 

irtah 1,570 


7,708 

Vermont 48,812 

Rhode  Island 8,808 

New  York 811,W1 

Pennsylrania .208,847 

Maryland 27,040 

Virginia 106,807 

Boath  CaroUna 82,863 

iriorlda .6,780 

Mississippi 44,883 

Ttoxai 26,064 

s 118,041 

Ohio 960,690 

Indiana 168,180 

Missouri 66,161 

WIsooosIn 40,866 

MionesoU 840 

Oregon ....1,708 


Total  In  86  States  and  Tenritories. 
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EXTEACTS  AJTD  REPLIES. 

QUERIBB  ABOUT  HOPS. 

Mb.  Brown  : — For  eome  xnonthB  past,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  engf^ing  in  the  cultivation  of 
hops  on  a  smiiU  scale,  fiut  I  Mrdly  know  how  to 
begin .  Will  you ,  or  some  of  your  oorrespondents, 
please  inform  me  through  the  Farmer,  the  whole 
process  of  the  propagationand  cultivation  of  hops, 
also  with  renird  to  soil  and  manure  to  be  used. 
Especially  inrorm  me  whether  they  are  raised  from 
the  root  or  the  seed,  and  if  from  the  root,  the  best 
time  for.  transplanting.  Thus  doine,  you  will 
much  oblige,  A  Subscibsr. 

Kennebunky  Me.,  1854. 

RxMARKS. — ^Dr.  Brown,  of  Wilmington,  or  some 
gentleman  in  that  land  of  hops,  we  have  no  doubt 
will  reply  to  these  queries. 

BRITTLB  WHEAT  STEH8 — THE  LOCUST  TREE. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  wish  to  inquire  through  the 
columns  of  your  yaluable  paper,  what  is  the 
cause  of  wheat  straw  being  brittle  ?  We  have  a 
nice  piece  of  wheat  which  is  very  heavy  headed 
and  of  a  good  growth  of  straw,  but  it  is  very  brit- 
tle. It  will  not  bear  a  half  day's  sun  without 
bein^  so  brittle  that  it  cannot  be  bound,  unless  the 
dew  la  on.  The  land  is  a  mellow  loam,  vrith 
roundish  stone  in  it.  It  was  broken  up  4  years 
ago,  sowed  to  oats  in  the  spring,  and  bore  a  good 
crop ;  the  next  year  corn,  with  a  fair  crop,  it  be- 
ing manured  in  the  hill,  also  some  spread  on  and 
Sowed  in.  The  next  crop  was  com,  vnth  the  ad- 
tion  of  more  manure,  and  brought  a  heavy  crop, 
and  this  year  wheat.  The  land  is  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  south,  with  wood-land  on  the  west,  a  part 
of  the  way. 

What  kind  of  tree  is  the  locust,  and  to  what 
nses  is  its  wood  applied  1  I  never  saw  any  of 
them,  and  you  will  greatly  oblig^  me,  by  giving 
me  information  about  it.  If  it  is  of  any  use  as  a 
forest  tree,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it,  as  wood 
is  getting  scarce  here.  L.  Howard, 

Ludlow,  Vt.,  Aug,  18,  1854. 

Remarks. — ^The  locust  tree  is  deciduons,  a  native 
hare,  and  valued  highly  for  its  timber — particular- 
ly for  posts  and  for  ship-building.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet. 
They  grow  rapidly,  and  are  highly  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful  tree. 

In  this  country  there  are  three  popular  varie- 
ties, distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  heart- wood 
viz.,  the  red  locust,  when  the  heart-wood  is  red, 
and  which  is  esteemed  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
and  durable  timber ;  the  green  locust,  which  is  the 
most  common,  which  has  a  greenish  yellow  heart, 
and  is  held  next  in  esteem  to  the  red  ;  and  the 
white  locust,  which  has  a  white  heart,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  least  yaluable  of  all.  In  the  wes 
tern  States  there  is  another  variety  called  the 
black  locust.  These  trees  sometimes  attain  the 
height  of  70  or  80  feet. 

William  Gobbett,  that  eccentric  genius,  when 
be  engaged  in  fanning  and  gardening  on  Long 


Island,  N.  Y.,  about  the  year  1817,  said  he  be* 
lieved  nothing  in  the  timber  way  could  be  so  great 
a  benefit  as  the  general  cultivation  of  this  tree. 
He  carried  seeds  back  to  England  with  him, sowed 
them,  and  says  he  sold  more  than  a  million  of  the 
trees.  The  seed  is  ripe  in  October,  and  if  not 
sovm  immediately,  should  be  kept  in  the  pods  till 
the  following  spring.  It  is  well  to  steep  the  seedf 
in  cold  vrater  before  sowing  them. 
The  other  questions  we  are  not  able  to  answet. 

8HSLL-MARL. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^You  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
many  of  ^our  readers  by  answering  the  follow- 
ing questions,  through  the  columns  of  the  New 
England  Farmer. 

What  is  the  value  of  shell-marl  compared  with 
other  fertilizers  1 

To  what  kind  of  soil  is  it  best  adapted? 

Is  it  good  on  any  or  every  kind  ofsoil  ? 

What  kind  of  crop  is  it  best  suited  for? 

How  much  to  the  acre  for  a  good  crop  ? 

T.   B.  It 

Rockingham,  Vt.,  Aug.  28,  1854. 

RxMi^s. — ^If  you  have  found  a  deposit  of  good 
marl,  strongly  impregnated  with  calcareous  sub- 
stances, you  will  be  able  to  bring  your  lands  into 
a  high  state  of  fertility.  We  have  seen  lands  ex- 
hausted vrith  tobacco  and  wheat  crops,  in  Mary- 
land, brought  into  the  most  luxuriant  clover  at 
once  by  the  use  of  marl.  The  land  itself  being  a 
clay  loam.  Not  having  bad  any  particular  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  effects  of  marl  in  our  own 
agricultural  operations,  we  prefer  to  give  you  the 
opinion  of  another  on  the  subject,  and  introduce 
some  extracts  from  the  address  of  Lord  Some»- 
yiLLB,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
England,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.    He  says ; 

Marl  is  a  substance,  containing  calcareous 
earth,  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  differ- 
ent  situations  and  at  various  depths. 

Clay  Marl. — Clay  marl  is  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  clay,  of  which  it  contains  a  consid- 
erable quantity  in  its  composition.  It  is  of  many 
different  colors  ;  but  idl  or  these  agree  in  one  par- 
ticular point. 

Stone  Marl. — Stone-marl  is  so  called  on  account 
of  hardness ;  and  differs  from  the  former  in  being 
less  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Slate  Marl. — Slate-marl  is  found  in  thin  laminas, 
or  layers,  like  slates,  and  is  of  a  consistence  hard- 
er than  clay,  and  softer  than  stone-marl.  This 
substance  is  also  of  difficult  solution  in  water. 

Shell  Marl. — Shell-marl  is  distinguished  from 
every  other  substance  of  that  nature,  both  by  the 
shells  it  contains,  and  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,  as 
well  as  its  specific  gravity,  being  less  than  either 
of  them.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  situa- 
tions where  the  ground  has  formerly  been  covered 
either  by  lakes  or  pooh  of  stagnant  water.  When 
the  shells  are  in  a  fresh  state,  and  covered  with 
the  enamel  on  the  outside,  shell-marl  is  of  very 
little  value  ;  but  when  they  are  in  a  decayed  state, 
it  is  by  far  the  richest  and  most  efficacious  of  any 
that  wo  are  acquainted  with. 

The  benefit  of  all  marl  in  agriculture,  is,  in  a 
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great  measure,  owing  to  the  quantitj  of  calcare- 
ous earth  they  contain  ;  and  according  as  thej 
possess  more  or  less  of  it,  the^  are  more  or  less 
yalnable.  The  principal  distinguishing  mark  of 
good  marl  is  its  eflferveecin^  readily  with  ^e  acids. 
This  circumstance,  while  it  proTes  the  existence 
of  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  made  use  of  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  it ;  which  is  a  matter  of 
consequence  for  farmers  to  ascertain. 

In  ta\  cases,  therefore,  where  lime  and  marl  can 
be  obtained  with  equal  ease,  a  preference  should 
be  given  to  lime  for  deep  soils  and  coarse  meadows; 
and  to  marl  for  high,  thin,  gravelly  lands,  espe- 
cially if  much  wild  sorrel  grow  upon  ihem.  There 
is  scarcely  a  shape,  in  which  marl  can  be  used 
with  such  propriety  as  upon  these  high  lands 
when  they  are  in  grass.  The  experience  of  far- 
mers, in  those  jparts  where  marl  is  much  used, 
abundantly  connrms  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and 
perhaps,  by  the  use  of  marl  in  this  way,  with  the 
assistance  of  top-dressings  of  compost  afterwards, 
all  poor,  thin  gravels,  and  even  sand,  may  be 
rendered  more  valuable  than  by  any  other  mode  of 
management. 

But  though  we  have  thus  decidedly  given  the 
preference  to  the  use  of  marl  upon  light  soils,  we 
by  no  means  wibli  it  to  be  understood,  that  it  might 
not  be  applied  upon  any  other ;  on  the  oontrary, 
we  thinx  that  upon  strong  clays,  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  put  on,  it  will  be  highly  beneficial. 
Every  description  of  marl,  however,  will  not 
answer  for  this  purpose?  Clay  and  slate-marl, 
upon  stiff*  lands,  will  increase  their  cohesion,  and 
in  place  of  serving,  will  injure*them  ;  but  if  shell 
or  stone -marl  is  used,  the  soil  will  be  rendered 
o^n,  and  by  its  cohesion  being  broken,  the  water 
will  find  a  readier  passage  through  it ;  of  course 
the  land  will  be  rendered  deeper ;  the  advantage 
of  which  every  farmer  knows. 


ged  branches,  throwing  themselves  straight  out 
with  odd  twists  and  angular  lines,  and  might  put 
one  in  mind  of  an  old  raven  with  some  of  nla 
feathers  pulled  out,  or  a  black  cat  with  her  hair 
stroked  the  wrong  .way,  or  any  other  strange,  un- 
canny Ihing.  Besides  this  they  live  almost  for- 
ever ;  for  when  they  have  groum  so  old  that  any 
respectable  tree  ought  to  be  thinking  of  dyings  they 
only  take  another  twist  and  so  Hve  on  another  Atot- 
dred  years.  I  saw  some  in  England  seven  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  they  had  grown  queerer  every 
century." 


GIVING  CREDIT. 

In  speaking  of  turnips,  in  his  article  on  <*Fod- 
der  Grope,  No.  3,"  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture  illustrates  his  point  by  the  use  of  a 
paragraph  which  he  credits  to  the  Monitor,  pub- 
lished at  Bockville,  Canada  West.  By  referring 
to  the  Monthly  Fanner,  for  June,  p.  284,  he  will 
find  an  editorial  article  with  the  title — ** Impor- 
tance of  Roots,"  and  in  that  article  the  paragraph 
in  question  ;  it  was  a  brief  statement  of  an  ex- 
periment with  our  cows  in  the  winter  of  1852-3. 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  Journal,  for  its  edi- 
tor is  scrupulously  careful  to  make  the  handsome 
acknowledgment  for  what  he  uses ;  but  to  show 
the  blundering  work  occasioned  by  a  neglect  to 
give  the  proper  credits  in  the  first  place. 


The  Yew  Tree. — Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  new  work, 
entitled  "Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands," 
gives  the  folowing  description  of  the  yew  tree,  of 
which  we  have  read  so  much  in  English  Literji- 
tore : 

''Here  in  England,  I  think,  they  have  vegeta- 
ble creations  made  on  purpose  to  go  with  old, 
dusky  buildings ;  and  this  yew  tree  is  one  of 
them.  It  has  altogether  a  most  goblin-like,  be- 
vritohed  air,  with  ita  dusky  black  leaves  and  rag- 


CHAPIH'S  PORTABLE  CIDER  KILL. 

The  old  cider  mills  of  the  country  which  were 
once  considered  as  indispensable  adjuncts  to  the 
farm-house,  have  become  sadly  dilapidated  and 
out  Qf  joint.  CiderKHrohards  as  they  were  called, 
have  also  become  unfashionable  since  cider-drink- 
ing has  given  vray  to  tea  and  coffee,  and  a  hotter 
sort  of  apples  will  bring  from  $10  to  $20  per 
barrel  in  European  markets ; — so  that  now,  one 
sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  get  a  jog  of  liquid 
for  mince  pies  or  to  replenish  the  nearly  exhausted 
vinegar  cask. 

Therefore,  to  enable  those  who  have  a  few  ap- 
ples to  grind  and  press,  to  do  the  work  with  &- 
cility,  we  give  above  a  out  which  represents  a 
Port<d>le  Cider  Mill. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  is  operated  by  two 
men,  and  is  capable  of  making  five  barrels  of  cider 
per  day,  one  barrel  at  a  pressing.  It  is  readily 
moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men,  and  ia 
very  convenient  in  neighborhoods. 

The  utility  of  this  mill  has  been  certified  to  by 
many  reliable  men. 

It  is  made  of  a  size  to  be  operated  by  a  horse  ; 
placed  on  four  wheels  and  dravm  by  one  horse 
from  place  to  place,  and  is  capable  of  making 
from  12  to  15  barrels  of  cider  per  day,  with  the 
work  of  only  two  men. 

Either  size  is  taken  into  the  orchard,  and  saves 
the  transportation  of  apples  to  distant  miUs. 
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For  th€  if nv  Mntflimd  Wmrmtr, 

UOHTHIVe  ROSS. 

M1BSE8.  Editoss  : — In  Your  paper  of  the  26th 
of  Aug. ,  a  writer  styling  bimaelf*^ Farmer,"  asks, 
if  lightning  rods  are  not  humbugs  1 

There  are  Tarious  kinds  of  lightnine  rods,  and 
diffidrent  modes  of  erecting  them,  ana  *' Farmer*' 
asks  which  is  the  best  ?  W  hj,  truly,  mine  is  the 
Wt ;  so  each  one  says.  One  relies  upon  its  top, 
another,  on  its  fixtures,  another,  on  something 
else,  for  sXire  protection.  But  the  cause  of  failure 
lies  not  usually  in  its  bop,  nor  in  its  fixtures,  but 
at  the  foot  of  the  rod.  Here  is  the  place  of  its 
failure.  It  does  not  enter  the  groundi  in  the  best 
place,  or  it  has  not  been  well-imbedded  in  the 
earth.  It  has  been  my  practice  for  many  years 
to  examine,  thoroughly,  those  rods  which  the 
Gghtning  has  left,  to  ascertain  what,  and  where, 
t&  defect  or  difficulty  was,  and  I  have  invariably 
found  it  to  be  a<  the  foot  of  the  rod. 

Had  Franklin's  directions  been  followed,  there 
doubtlesB  would  have  been  no  failure.  He  direct- 
ed to  have  the  foot  of  the  rod  enter  the  ground 
ifX  the  wettest  place  about  the  building.  The  well 
was  a  good  place,  he  said,  if  convenient,  or  sink- 
hole, or  put  it  down  so  deep  as  to  have  it  alwavs 
moist ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  would  have  old 
iron,  or  charcoal,  which  is  better,  placed  about 
the  foot  of  the  rod,  so  as  to  form  a  larger  foun- 
tain of  electricity  at  the  foot  of  the  rod  than 
there  vras  in  any  other  place  about  the  building, 
for  he  said  lightning  would  not  leave  a  laree  foun- 
tain of  electricity  for  a  small  one.  Here  is  sound 
^liloBopby  and  good  common  sense.  And  when 
his  directions  have  been  followed,I  have  not  found 
%  failure. 

Some  place  much  relianee  on  s^aas  insnlaioni, 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  oifferent  jpatents. 
But  I  have  found  none  but  what  have  failed  to 
protect.  And  why  should  they  not  sometimes 
mil  ?  Electricity  will  run  on  glass  when  wet  as 
well  as  on  anything  else.  When  it  lightens,  it 
Qsoally  rains,  or  at  least,  the  atmosphere  is  so 
humia  that  the  glass  is  moist,  affording  no  obstacle 
to  Uie  lightning  passing  over  it.  In  theory,  they 
eeem  very  scientific,  but  in  practice,  they  are  reaJ 
acientific  humbug.  I  might  point  to  liehtn' 
rods  with  gl&n  insulators,  which  have  fluid  to 
protect.  But  as  an  illustration  familiar  to  all, 
look  at  the  telegraph.  Its  wires  run  through 
class  insulators,  ana  yet  every  year,  more  or  lees 
frequently,  the  lightning  comes  down  upon  the 
wires,  runs  over  the  glass,  demolishing  the  post 
on  which  the  glass  sits.  I  have  examined  hun- 
dreds and  perhaps  thousands  of  places  where  the 
lightning  has  actually  struck,  and  have  alvrays 
fbnnd  it  coming  down  in  connection  vrith  the  na- 
tural fountains  of  electricity  in  the  earth.  These 
fountains  are  the  oars  and  veins  of  water  in  the 
earth.  Find  the  natural  fountains  of  electricity 
about  the  building,  and  place  the  foot  of  the  rod 
over  the  largest  one,  and  then  you  form  a  railroad 
for  the  lightning  to  run  safely  by  the  building  to 
the  place  which  it  is  seeking. 
Yours  truly, 

JKeru/on,  Srpt,  6,  1854.  A.  H.  Rxed. 


stolid  ways,  you  would  think  them  perfectly 
earthly ;  but  an  ethereal  fire  isali  the  while  work- 
ing in  them,  and  bursting  out  in  most  unexpected 
lime  jetB  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  likebloesoma 
OB  a  cactus. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  is  railway  travelling  so  en- 
tirely convenient  as  in  Germany,  particunurly  in 
Prussia.  All  is  systematic  and  orderly  ;  no  hur- 
rying or  shoving,  or  disagreeable  fuss  at  statione. 
The  second  class  cars  are,  in  most  points,  as  good 
as  the  first  class  in  England ;  the  conductors  ar» 
dignified  and  gentlemanly ;  you  roll  on  at  a  most 
agreeable  pace  from  one  handsome  station-house 
to  another,  finding  yourself  disposed  to  be  pleased 
with  everything.  There  is  but  one  drawbaek  to- 
all  this,  and  that  is  the  smoking. — Mrs.  Stavft. 


Thb  Germans.-— These  Germans  seem  an  odd 
race,  a  mixture  of  day  and  spirit — what  with 
theb  beer  drinking  and  smoking,  and  their  slowj 


HICSEOLS'  P ATEHT  C0BV  AHB  OQB 
OBUiHEB  AHD  PULVEBIZEE. 

Xysisamoit  valuable  machine  for  ciacking 
com  and  cobs  previous  to  passing  through  mill* 
stone^;  for  crushing  and  pulverizing  com,  and 
cobs,  and  all  other  kinds  of  grain  suitably  for 
provender  ;  and  for  cracking  com  alone,  makini^ 
it  Kiitable  for  hominy,  and  the  use  of  stabke.  H 
is  adapted  to  horse,  steam,  or  water  power ;  will 
crush  a  gpreat  amount  of  grain,  and  remain  in  ao> 
tive  use  a  long  time  without  needing  repairs ;  !b 
eanly  and  quickly  regulated  to  crush  or  pulver- 
lad  grain  to  any  degree  of  fineness,  from  coarse  to 
that  wliioh  is  very  fine ;  wiU  orueh  oate  and  aU 
other  grain  of  fike  dunenaions, — the  necessity  of 
which  18  yearly  becoming  more  apparent,  as  ker* 
nels  of  grain  must  be  denuded  of  their  coating, 
or  pellicle,  previous  to  entering  the  stomach  of 
any  animal  whatever  in  order  to  be  digested  and 
do  the  animal  thegreateet  ^ood ;  for  even  Nature*! 
povrerful  solvent,  the  gastric  juice  of  the  animars 
stomach,  is  not  equal  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
pellide  coverbg  the  kernel  of  oats. 
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For  the  N€w  England  Fmrmur. 

CHAPTEB  OF  HUSBAVBBT— No.  8. 

MsBBBfl.  Editors  : — With  your  permiasioQ  I  re- 
Biime  my  chapter  No.  3 ;  should  any  objectioo- 
able  matter  appear  draw  your  pen  acroea  it.  I 
oontinue  with  article 

.21.  Keep  clean  work  around  your  field- walls ; 
brambles,  briars  and  bushes  denote  a  slovenly 
farmer,  and  are  neither  uselul  orornamental — ^bad 
for  hay  cutters. 

.  22.  Plow  from  the  walls  and  carry  the  soil  into 
the  barn-yard  or  cellar ;  this  drift  of  vei^table 
deposite  makes  excellent  manure,  but  suflered  to 
lie,  it  proves  a  rich  nursery  for  bushes. 

23.  Surround  your  mowing  fields  with  apple- 
trees  ;  this  plan  helps  out  the  orcharding,  and 
avoids  shading  the  land  and  crops;  if  your  neigh- 
bor adjoins,  (friendly  or  unfriendly)  place  your 
trees  8  to  10  feet  from  the  wall ;  this  eives  the 
treble  advantage  of  plowing  between  them  and 
the  wall,  and  of  saving  on  your  own  land  all  the 
froit  that  falls,  and  above  all  the  wrath  of  the 
spittful  man,  who  seeks  revenge  by  chopping  off" 
the  limbs  perpendicularly  with  the  line  wall, 
should  they  happen  to  overlie  his  field.  Such  de- 
praved instances  have  occurred,  even  among  men, 
^'professing  and  calling  themselves  Christians." 

24.  Apple-trees  thrive  best  near  a  stone  wall. 

25.  Never  plow  land  when  it  is  wet ;  it  cakes 
and  hardens  and  does  not  etisily  mellow  again  ; 
wait  if  it  is  a  wet  spring,  (even  like  the  past)  and 
▼ou  are  the  gainer;  soil  cannot  be  made  too  mel- 
low for  the  tender  reaching  roots  of  the  vegetable, 
to  whatever  class  it  may  belong.  It  would  pay 
well  to  plow  twice  for  spring  crops ;  yet  I  know 
how  anxious  the  farmer  is  to  finish  plowing,  but 
^ 'Haste  x>ften  makes  waste." 

26.  Never  cultivate  a  two-acre  corn-field  for  a 
product  of  60  to  75  bushels.  The  same  quantity 
of  manure  will  give  the  same  result  on  one  acre, 
and  nearly  one-half  the  labor  is  saved ;  no  other 
doctrine  will  stand  law — predicated  on  the  relia- 
ble principle  that  the  great  merit  is  in  the  man- 
urcj  as  we  all  admit ;  in  times  of  droujj^t  it  stands 
•better ;   at  harvest  time — it  is  a  comfild. 

27.  Never  manure  eorn  in  the  bill  for  the  rea- 
flOB  that  its  roots  immediately  run  away  from  it 
and  lose  its  nourishment;  spread,  and  the  roots 
will  journey  throueh  and  get  the  benefit ;  they  are 
many  and  lone,  and  seek  sustenance  on  their  way. 
In  the  hill  it  forces  and  looks  more  yigorous  at 
filmt — ^but  mead  even  the  UttU  which  you  design 
fiir  the  hill  and  test  fiiirly  the  experiment ;  al- 
ways plow  in  manure  as  soon  as  spread,  to  save 
the  gases  b  the  soil. 

28.  Top  dressing  is  much  in  practice,  even  by 

food  farmers ;  in  my  humble  judgment  it  is  of 
oubtful  utility,  and  I  will  (jjivemy  raasons.  In  the 
iSrst  plaee,the  ground  is  required  to  be  tsel  when  it  is 
mread,  or  rain  is  necessary  to  soak  it  into  the  sui^ 
&oe ;  we  will  suppose  all  this  to  be  aooomplished 
aod  the  season's  crop  is  increased,  perhaps,  near- 
ly sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  or  the  dressing, 
yet  one  season  exhausts  all  its  value ;  suppose  it 
to  have  been  spread,  and  it  turns  out  a  dry  sea- 
flOB ;  then  dry  sand  is  of  about  as  much  value  as 
top-dressins.  When  gfoss-land  needs  to  be  top- 
dxissed,  and  it  is  done,  iV  needs  the  plow  most  to 
follow  and  bury  it ;  then,  and  in  after- time  you 
get  its  fertilising  effects.    This  is  the  month  to 


turn  oyer  oM  mowing  land  aad  sow  down  to  grass, 
and  if  well  manured,  a  good  crop  is  obtained  the 
next  year  and  no  loss  of  a  season  in  the  gran 
crop. 

^.  Beverage,  or  farm  drinks,  are  not  out  of 
place  here,althouKh  changed  somewhat  from  former 
times.  When  a  boy,  I  vras  allowed  two  swallows 
from  the  old  iug,  against  four  swallows  with  the 
men.  But  these  were  emphatically,  the  days  of 
rum  and  molasses.'*  Every  farm  was  then  a  well 
organized  nursery  for  drunkenness ;  rum,  molasses 
and  wormwood,  was  the  established  worm  vermis 
fuge  for  all  the  children.  Now,  men  believe  that 
rum  riots  in  the  blood— enrages  the  brain— dead- 
ens the  appetite  for  food-— enervates  and  prostrates 
the  system— embroils  the  peace  of  good  neighbor- 
hoods— brings  wreck, ruin  and  the  sheriff  to  a  once 

ppy  home— and  while  the  outer  man  works  in 
the  neld  and  cringes  under  a  blistering  sun — he  in- 
wardly scalds  with  an  unnatural  fire,  turned  into 
his  body  at  ^very  round  or  two  of  the  mowing- 
field,  and  becomes  a  well-prepared  subject  for  sun- 
stroke, a  broken  neck,  or  a  crushed  body  from  his 
loaded  team.  Molasses,  ginger  and  water,  cold 
water,  simple  beer,  are  good  and  safe  substitutes 
for  rum  and  leave  no  insanity  upon  the  brain — 
and  while  one  hundred  die  from  liouor,  but  one 
man  dies  from  drinking  too  much  cold  water.*  It 
is  to  be  hoped  this  paragraph  is  not  an  innovation 
upon  your  agricultural  columns — not  offered  in  a 
spirit  of  rebuke— but  to  show  what  was,  and  ask 
what  15.  Yours  truly,  n.  P. 

Brooklyn,  N,  F.,  Sept,  8,  1854. 

*  The  papers  pnMiah  all  oold  water  deathe  quite  imn ;  how 
iroald  itaiMi  the  other  aide  I 


80WnrO  YELLOW  LOCVST  SEED. 

As  timber  for  posts  is  becoming  scarce,  it  may 
be  well  to  sow  a  few  quarts  of  locust  seed,  to 
raise  plants  for  the  formation  of  a  grove.  It  will 
not  be  time  for  some  weeks  to  sow  the  seed,  and  we 
anticipate  it,  to  enable  our  readers  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations.  The  ground  to  be  seleo- 
ted  should  be  a  deep,  well-exposed  loam ;  it  should 
be  manured  plougned  deep,  harrowed,  and  tha 
seed  sown  thinly,  in  drills  two  inches  deep,  four 
feet  apart.  Before  being  sown,  the  seed  diould 
be  socuced  in  hot  water  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
all  the  seeds  which  float  to  be  cast  aside.  Th« 
plants,  when  they  come  up,  must  be  kept  clean. 
At  one  and  two  years  old  the  youns  trees  will  be 
fit  to  be  transplanted.  They  should  then  be  set 
out  in  a  deep,  warm  soil,  which  has  been  well 
manured,  ploughed,  and  harrowed,  in  rows  twelva 
feet  apart,  ten  feet  asunder  in  the  row,  which 
will  give  to  each  acre  303  trees.  In  twelve  years 
they  will  bo  large  enough  for  posts — and  we  all 
know  they  make  durable  ones.  A  grove  once  set 
will,  after  being  cut  down,  renew  itself,  and  fur- 
nish a  new  supply  of  post-timber  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  years. 

We  nave  stated  that  these  trees  might  be  cut 
over  every  twelve  or  fifteen  years  for  purposes  of 
fencing,  and  we  will  add,  that  such  of  tnose  as 
remained  from  twenty  to  twenty  ^Ye  years,  if 
fair,  vigorously  grown,  healthy  trees,  would  be 
worth  three  Qoll&n  apiece  for  ship  building — 
would  at  all  times  command  reitdy  sale  to  ship- 
wrights, as  also  with  railroad  companies,  for  nas 
on  the  tracks.  What  an  acre  of  laud  would  bring 
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f6r  such  purposes,  if  sold,  can  easily  be  calcula- 
ted. As  a  matter  of  conrenience  and  profit,  it  is 
with  the  owners  of  land  to  determine  whether 
their  interest  would  be  subserved  by  setting  out  a 


innoye  of  a  few  acres  in  extent :  tne  number,  of  edge,"  says  Bishop  Jewell,  ''by  a  frequent  exer- 

- X-  v^  j-t : J   1 j.K^    -s r  au^2 »:^ ^rlu^s ^-.1  xi i xt.^ ji^_  ^* 


course,  to  be  determined  by  the  size  of  their  re- 
spectiye  farms.— -Am.  Farmer 


HINTS  TO  YOUNG  IIEN. 

Giye  a  young  man  a  taste  for  reading;,  and  in 
that  single  disposition  you  have  furnished  him 
with  a  ^eat  safeguard.  He  has  found  at  home 
that  which  others  baye  to  seek  abroad,  namely, 
pleasurable  excitement.  He  has  learned  to  think, 
eyen  when  his  book  is  no  longer  in  his  hand ;  and 
it  is  for  want  of  thinking  that  youth  go  to  ruin. 

Redeem  time  far  reading, — Perhaps  you  think 
this  impossible;  but  the  busiest  life  has  some 
pauses. 

When  I  see  the  largo  amount  of  time  spent  by 
some  oyer  the  lowest  sort  of  newspapers,  I  am  con- 
yinced  that  the  most  industrious  youns  man  might 
obtain  a  few  minutes  for  study  ;  ana  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  can  be  learned  in  a  few  minutes 
a  day.  What  cannot  be  done  to-day,  may  be  ac- 
complished to-morrow.  It  is  as  true  of  time  as  of 
money — "Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds 
yrill  take  care  of  themselves. "  Or  as  Toung  mcMre 
poetically  expresses  it, — *'Sands  make  the  moun* 
tain,  moments  the  year." 

Da  a  Hale  ev^y  day, — Constant  dropping  wears 
away  rock.  When  Apelles,  the  famous  Greek 
painter,  was  asked  how  he  had  been  able  to  ac- 
complish so  much  for  art,  he  replied  :  "By  the  ob- 
servance of  one  rule— ATo  day  without  a  line.*^ 

Be  not  discouraged  by  difficulties, — These  are 
chiefly  at  the  start.  The  French  proverb  says 
truly:  "Itisonly  the  first  step  that  costs." — 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  a  rough  trunk,  hut  de- 
licious fruit.  You  must  crack  the  shell,  to  come 
at  the  kernel.  Be  assured  that  a  little  resolution 
here  will  insure  success. 

Begin  at  the  beginning, — Do  not  smile :  the 
rule  is  important,  and  broken  every  day,  in  everj 
employment.  In  unravelling  a  tangled  thread, 
who  does  not  know  that  everything  depends  on 
^tting  hold  of  the  end?  Just  so  is  it  m  learn- 
ing. 

riet>er  be  ashamed  to  team. — ^And  in  conformity 
to  thiB,ncv«r  be  ashamed  to  confess  your  igno- 
rance, in  the  presence  of  those  who  nave  more 
information  than  yourself.  Many  of  us  would  be 
wiser,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conceit  of  being 
wise  enough  already. 

Yolue  the  smalkst  fragments  of  knowledge, — ^In 
manufactories  of  gold,  I  have  o1)servod  that  they 
save  the  very  sweepings  of  the  floors,  and  put  net- 
work at  the  windows  :  the  little  morsels  and  fine 
dust  of  the  precious  metals,  thus  saved  in  this  city, 
amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  year. 

Lay  aside  a  little  money  to  buy  books, — ^Tbere 
are  certain  books  which  every  man  should  possess 
as  his  own  :  and  every  reading  man  desires  by  de- 
grees to  gather  a  little  library  for  his  wife  and 
children.  A  trifling  sum,  set  aside  each  month, 
and  redeemed  from  amusements  or  luxuries,  wil 
soon  give  an  account  of  itself  on  your  shelves. 

Employ  your  pm. — ^This  counsel,  though  less 
frequently  given  than  others,  is  nevertheless  far 
from  being  superfluous.    There  is  a  marvellous 


power  in  writing  down  what  we  know.  It  Gxbb 
the  thoughts ;  reveals  our  ignorance ;  methodises 
our  knowledge ;  aids  our  memory  ;  and  insures 
command  of  mnguage.  "Men  acquire  more  knowl- 


cising  of  their  pens,  than  by  the  reading  of  many 
books." 

All  men  of  high  attainments  agree  in  savin  g 
that  the  more  valuable  part  of  every  one's  educa- 
tion is  that  which  he  gives  himself.  In  this  there 
is  high  encouragement  to  go  on  and  prospr.  The 
mental  accompiuhment  which  is  fully  within  your 
reach  will  dou ble  your  capacity  ibr  action .  My  hen 
Aristippus  was  aslced,  wherein  a  learned  and  un- 
learned man  dtffered,^he  replied  :  "Cast  them  both, 
naked,  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  you  will  see.'* 
Education  will  do  for  you,  what  sculpture  doea 
for  the  marble.  Hence  the  famous  saymg  of  So<v 
rates: — ^"  I  marvel  that  people  should  be  willing 
to  ftiye  so  mach  for  tamiag  a  stone  into  a  maii^ 
and  so  little  to  pieveBta  man^s  turning  iota  a 
stone." — Tracts Jbr  the  T^mes. 


THE  FITCHBUBO  CATTLE  SHOW. 

•The  annual  show  and  plowing  match  of  the 
Worcester  North  Agricultural  Society  took  plaoa 
ai  ntohburg  yesterday.  After  the  usual  plowing 
match  and  the  trial  ef  working  oxen,  a  procession 
was  formed  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Iver» 
Phillips,  the  chief  marshal,  which  proceeded  to 
the  Unitarian  Church.  Here  an  able  address  was 
deliyered  by  Gov.  Washburn.  The  v^hureh  wa* 
crowded.  At  its  conclusion,  the  procession  re- 
formed and  proceeded  to  the  Fitchburg  Hotels 
where  the  society  and  its  friends  dined.  The 
president  of  the  society,  Hon.  Moses  W  ood,  pr^ 
sided,  and  introduced  the  speaking  by  a  clear  and 
excellent  practical  address.  He  spoke  of  the  rag- 
ged charaeter  of  North  Worcester,  the  need  there 
was  of  such  efforts  as  this  society  are  making, 
and  the  value  of  the  encottra|^ment  eiven  by  the 
state  to  this  and  kindred  societies.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Flint,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
agriculture,  €royemor  Washburn,  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Wood,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  in  eloquent  speeches.-— 
The  several  oommitteee  made  their  reports  at  the 
Town  Hall,  at  4  1-2  ofclook  in  the  afternoon.    - 

Thb  exhibition  is  TOonounoed  the  most  succa8S-> 
fal  of  this  society.  The  show  of  fruit  was  excel- 
lent, as  was  that  of  mechanical  and  manufactured 
articles.  These  were  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  the 
new  town  house.  The  ladies,  as  usual,  patrioti- 
cally contriboted  in  this  work  ;  and  specimens  of 
taste  and  skill  were  seen  not  only  from  the  par- 
lor, but  the  kitchen  ;  but  the  premiums  on  bread 
were  only  airarded  "to  ladies  less  thun  twenty 
years  of  age. * '  The  day  wns  beautiful,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  citisens  of  North  Worcester  thronged 
the  streets  of  fiicAibvag.^Bosion  Post, 


A  Bird  Seeking  LonoiNOS, — During  the  cold- 
storm  of  Monday  ni^ht,  at  a  late  hour,  a  smaU 
bird  knocked  for  admittance  at  a  window  of  a  ho- 
tel which  was  illuminated  b^  a  light  within.  The 
occupant,  supposing  the  noise  to  be  the  pattering 
of  hail  against  the  pane,  gave  it  no  attention* 
Presently  the  "rappine"  commenced  again,  when 
the  window  was  opened  and  in  flow  the  little  crea- 
ture, apparently  ocliehted  to  get  into  oomfortablo 
quarters,  and  confident  of  snelter  and  safe^. 
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After  oouraing  about  the  room  as  if  to  bathe  it- 
lelf  in  the  warm  air,  it  quietly  selected  its  plaoe, 
and  depoeitia^  its  head  under  its  wing,  went  to 
deep.  It  is  difficult  to  eaj  which  of  the  occupants 
of  uie  same  apartment  felt  better  satisfied  with 
themselfes,  or  slept  more  peacefully  throush  the 
night.  As  the  day  broke,  out  broke  the  oird^s 
j^reatful  acknowledgments  to  the  Protector  of  all, 
in  a  song,  which  for  so  tiny  a  body  and  a  stran- 
ger, was  remarkablv  loud  and  ecstatic.  It  wai 
nearly  famished,  and  ate  and  drank  with  an  envia- 
bly appetite  for  its  breakfast.  Being  now  able  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  not  choosing  to  be  de{)end- 
ent  longer  on  charity,  the  little  fellow  insisted 
on  being  released ;  the  window  was  opened,  and 
out  he  went,  to  share  his  fortune  with  hia  tribe, 
thanking  his  friend  as  well  as  he  could  for  hia  hoe- 
pitality. — jilb.  Argus, 


FOMOLOCK 


LBVEE  OF  THE  AMBMCAH 
ICAL  80CIETT. 

We  were  prevented  by  a  pressure  of  duties  from 
attending  this  banquet,  whioh  was  as  intelleotu- 
al  and  harmonious,  as  the  fruits  and  their  juices 
were  rich  and  rare. 

Lkteb  of  thb  Amhucan  Pomou>oical  SocmT. 
— B^r  invitation  of  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  American  Pomologtcal  Society, 
now  in  session  in  this  city,  the  delegates  in  attend- 
ance were  invited  to  a  levee  at  the  Revere  House. 
Many  prominent  citiiens  and  official  personagee 
were  also  present.  After  an  hour  of  social  inter- 
sourse,  the  company  marched  into  the  dining  hall, 
where  a  splendid  repast  was  spread.  The  tables 
were  loaded  with  the  most  tempting  fruit,  ani  or^ 
namented  with  the  magnifioent  flowers ;  from  the 
shai^deliers  clusters  of  superb  grapes  were  suspend- 
•d,  and  added  a  crowning  decoration  to  the  fes- 
tival. ^^ 

Mr.  Wilder  welcomed  the  strangers  from  dis- 
tant States  to  Boston,  and  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion at  meeting  in  a  social  manner  the  members 
of  the  Pomologtcal  Society.  He  said  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  call  upon  his  fnends  for  foimal 
Speeches,  nor  to  summon  * 'spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep" — ^nor  to  invoke  the  presence  of  the  <*rap- 
piQg  spirits" — ^nor  should  be,  in  these  days  of 
temperance  and  of  the  Maine  law,  before  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Mayor,  offer  ardent  spirits ;  but  it  was 
his  purpose  to  place  before  the  guests  a  specimen 
of  American  fruit — the  berry  and  the  jmce.  He 
saroressed  his  indebtedness  to  generous  and  thought- 
ful friends  in  Ohio,  who  had  forwarded  some  rich 
specimens  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it.  tested  by  the  members  of  the  Po- 
mological  Society ;  he  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  company  resolve  itself  into  a  '^Tasting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole'*  opon  the  Ohio  vintage,  and 
be  would  propose — 
'  Ths  Vininers  of  Ohio — ^By  never  allowing  the 
juice  of  the  grape  to  be  distilled  or  adulterated, 
may  they  prove  to  the  true  promoters  of  temper- 
ance that  it  can  produce  joy  without  eorrow,  and 
health  without  detriment  to  the  fmblic  weal. 

This  sentiment  was  followed  with  a  general  re- 

S^rt  from  bottles  of  ''Longworth's  Sparkling  Ca- 
wba,"  "  Werks's  laabelU  Wine,'^and  Ameri- 
can Hock.  Short  and  appropriate  addresses  were 
made  by  Gov.  Washburn,  Mayor  Smith,  Hon.  Mr. 


Benson  of  Maine,  Ss-Mayor  Seavw,  Mr.  Prinoe 
of  Lone  Island,  Mr.  Barry  of  New  York,  Hon. 
Samuel  Walker  of  Rozbury,  W.  S.  Iting,  £^., 
Seth  Sprague  of  Duzbury,  Charles  L.  Flint,  £sq.. 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, Hon.  £.  L.  Keyes  of  Dedham,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Proctor,  and  others.  The  Levee  passed  off  in  the 
happiest  manner,  and  vras  in  the  highest  denee 
cr^table  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Wil- 
der. 

We  also  copy  below  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Po- 
mological  Society,  to  its  President.  Col.  WiLnan, 
— and  he  justly  merits  every  word  said.  No  man 
has  given  his  life  mora  earnestly  to  a  cause  than 
he,  and  every  lover  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  aU 
the  sweet  influences  they  exert  upon  us,  will  do 
something  to  sustain  and  pcomots  the  eauss  in 
whioh  he  is  engaged. 

Besohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  are 
most  cordially  presented  to  the  President,  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  for  the  prompt,  able,  and  im- 

Sartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its 
eliberations ;  and  we  hereby  assure  him  that  the 
members  will  long  cherish  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  pleasure  enjoyed  at  his  bountiful  and  brilliant 
festive  entertainment  with  which  he  compUment- 
t>d  the  society. 

Mr.  Lines  of  Connecticut  was  unwilling  that 
this  resolution  should  pass  with  a  single  vote.  It 
was  due  to  the  gentleman  who  has  presided  ov^ 
the  diBcusrions  m  the  society  with  so  much  di^- 
ty  and  ability.  He  considered  that  the  position 
in  pomology  which  the  Preudent  had  reached, 
conferred  more  honor  upon  him  than  the  Presiden- 
cy of  the  United  States  could  do.  A  gentleman 
who  confers  such  immense  benefits  upon  the  whole 
country, — he  might  say  the  world, — as  Hon.  Mr. 
Wilder  does,  is  entitled  to  distinguished  honors. 
He  hoped  this  resolution,  too,  would  be  passed  by 
a  standing  vote. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Wilder  made  the  following  happy  re- 
sponse to  the  last  resolution  :-^ 

Gentlemen, — ^The  resolution  whioh  you  have 
just  adopted  awakens  in  me  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  afiection.  The  interest  which  I  have  everfislt 
in  the  prosperiU  of  this  Association,  has  induced 
me  to  accept  of  your  suffrages  and  to  occupy  the 
chair  for  another  term. 

I  bee  to  tender  you  m^  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments for  your  oo-operation  and  support,  and  to 
assure  you  of  my  unabated  interest  m  the  objects 
of  the  Society  and  in  your  personal  welfiire.  .  May 
you  go  on,  prospering  ana  to  prosper,  and  when 
we  have  done  cultivating  the  fruits  of  earth,  may 
we  have  the  unspeakable  felicity  to  meet  in  celes- 
tial fields,  and  gather  ambrosial  fruits  from  the 
Tree  ef  life. 

There  being  no  more  budness  before  the  conven- 
tion, it  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock, 
to  meet  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1856. 


1^  In  Chili  it  does  not  rain  because  the  trade 
winds,  which  are  necessary  to  agitato  the  watery 
and  the  atmospheric  oceans  and  keep  them  pure, 
sweep  the  clouds  past  South  America,  and  drive 
some  of  them  up  itfainst  the  Andes,  where  they 
are  condensed  by  almost  continual  thunder  show- 
ers  and  run  down  across  the  level  country  in  oo- 
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pions  0tveMUU  Svapomtion  in  this  wurm  ooan- 
tey  18  very  brisk,  and  iht  vapot  risiii^from  the 
broad  Pacific,  beiiif  blown  on  the  land  by  trade 
winds,  fall«  in  copious  rihowers  of  dew,  making 
Chili  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 


gniPLE  ASD  OHBAP  STirKP-PULLEE. 

Now  iTor  a  tug  at  the  old  stumps.    Here  is  a 
contrivance  so  simple  that  any  &rmer  may  make 
one  before  breakfast,  and  the  cost  is  so  trifling, 
that  if  it  does  not  operate  to  his  entire  satis&c- 
tion,  heVill  haTC  no 
regrets  at  haying  giv- 
en it  a  fair  trial.  We 
find  it  sketched  in  the 
WUamtin  arid  Iowa 
Fanner. 
««We  noticed  a  very  umple  con- 
trivance for  pnlling  stnmpe,  which 
Mr.  Edgerton  sajra  works  very  well 
indeed.  It  ia  so  simple  in  its  struc- 
ture, that  we  commend  it  to  those 
wishing  anything  of  the  kind.    It 
consists  of  a  loff  of  strong  timber, 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  Uie  largje  end,  and  eight  to 
ten  at  the  smaller,  and  about  six- 
teen or  twenty  feet  long.    To  the 
larger  end  is  attached  a  very  heavy 
chain,  about  three  feet 
long,  witfc  a  very  large 
and  strong  hook  at  the 
free  end,  while  at  the 
other  there  is  a  ring 
sufficiently  largp  to  slip 
over  the  larger  end  of  the  log  or  lever.     To  the 
small  end  of  the  lever  a  jo'ke  of  cattle  is  hitched, 
The  manner  of  usins  it  is  as  simple  as  the  ma- 
ofaine,  and  acts  on  the  principle  of  some  tooth- 
hooks  of  the  dentist.    The  luge  hook  is  caught 
hold  of  some  of  the  stronger  roots,  and  the  cattle 
are  then  driven  round  the  stump  so  as  to  wind  up 
the  short  heavy  chain,  and  then  continue  on  in 
the  even  tenor  of  their  vray,  till  the  stump  gives 
itself  and  sarrendera  its  position.    Thus  they  are 
removed,  easily  and  rapidly.    A  rough  sketch  of 
this  ^cork  screw^  as  it  was  technically  called,  we 
here  give. '  *    - 

APPIBS  FOE  COW& 

A  ^ood  neighbor  of  ours  tells  us  that  he  is  feed- 
ing his  cows  in  part  on  apples,  and  he  thin^  ad- 
vantageously. It  is  his  opnion,  that  apple8,wneth- 
er  sweet  or  sour,  in  these  times  of  scarcity  of  feed, 
are  worth  far  more  for  cows,  than  to  make  into 
cider,  fie  says  they  may  be  feed  to  cows  in  lar^ 
ger  quantities,  now  that  the  mss  is  dry,  and  es- 
peciallT  if  a  little  hay  from  the  bam  bo  given, 
than  if  the  pastures  were  as  g^een  as  usual ;  that 
if  you  feed  them  in  any  quantity  below  the  scour- 
ing point,  they  vrill  increase  the  quantity  without 
deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  milk  ;  but  that  if 
you  go  beyond  that  point,  the  milk  vrill  be  di- 
minished ;  and  that  the  feeder  should  observe  the 
effect,  and  stop  feeding  within  the  limit,  if  he 
would  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  his  apples 
as  a  feed  for  milch  cows.    Others  have  said  that 


if  cows  are  admitted  to  falling  apples  bj  degrees, 
they  will  soon  learn  to  eat  enough  of  them  without 
eating  too  many.  We  know  not  how  all  this  is, 
bat  our  neighbor  is  a  man  of  good  sense  and  oare- 
M  observatkm,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  quantity  should 
be  limited  ;  and  vre  have  no  doubt  that  apples  if 
fed  in  the  best  manner,  are  valuable  for  anv  kind 
of  homed  cattle,  as  we  believe  they  are  also  for 
swine,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  for  any  kind  of 
animals.-*- Conn.  Valley  Farmer. 


Tvr  the  Nmw  England  Farmer, 

STBICIUBE8  OH  FEOF.  MAFES*  CUIr 
TVEE  OF  0AEE0T8. 

In  the  monthly  Farmer  for  September,  p.  401, 
are  some  severe  strictures,  on  that  mode  of  culture 
that  drops  radish-or  other  quick  v^atation  seeds, 
in  the  same  rows  with  carrots.  I  have  knovm 
this  to  be  done  vrith  good  effect,  as  I  supposed. 
The  fact  is  the  carrot  vegetates  so  slow,  that  the 
weeds  start  ahead  of  it,  and  it  is  not  easy  at  all 
times  to  see  where  it  is.  Now  if  you  would  stir 
the  snrface  between  the  rows,  with  a  hoe  or  weed 
cutter,  it  is  a  great  convenience,  to  have  the 
young  radishes  to  show  where  the  rows  are.  More 
than  this,  nothing  vrill  be  lost  by  thus  planting 
radishes,  for  they  vrill  have  matured  long  before  , 
the  ground  is  needed  for  the  use  of  the  carrot.  It 
so  seldom  happens,  that  I  find  the  Professor's  no- 
tions to  accora  with  my  own,  that  I  cannot  be 
quiet,  when  his  teachings  are  called ''arrant  non- 
sense.'^ Perhaps  I  should  not  agree  entirely, 
with  the  reasons  he  gives,  for  what  he  did ;  but  of 
the  utility  of  the  practice  I  have  no  doubt. 

The  carrot  crop,  when  understandingly  pur- 
sued, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  on  our  farnfe. 
$200  worth  to  the  acre  can  readily  be  grown  on 
fiur  land.  p. 

8^.  7, 1854. 


flir  ike  Nam  JBmgkmd  Tarmar, 

THE  nroiAH  CETOEIA. 

SncoN  BaowN,  £sq.,— Dear  *  Sir :-— The  aoeoont 
of  the  Indian  Cetonia,  (Cetania  Inda,)  printed  in 
the  New  England  Farmer  for  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, was  taken  (with  exoeption  of  the  misprints) 
from  the  first  edition  of  my  book.  In  the  second 
edition,  which  you  should  have  consulted,  vrill  be 
found  the  following  additional  information  re- 
specting these  pernicious  beetles. 

*'Their  love  of  sweets  leads  them  to  attack  our 
finest  peaches,  which,  as  soon  as  ripe,  they  begin 
to  devour,  and  in  a  few  hours  entirely  spoil.  I 
have  taken  a  dozen  of  them  frtmi  a  single  peadi, 
into  which  they  had  burrowed  so  that  nothing  but 
the  naked  tips  of  their  hind  bady  could  be  seen. 
When  touched,  thej  leave  a  strong  and  disagreea- 
ble scent  upon  the  fingers.'* 

In  mj  garden,  they  began  the  work  of  destrao- 
tion  this  year  by  the  middle  of  August,  when 
they  appeared  on  the  Early  York  peaches,  and 
they  have  snccessivelv  attacked  all  the  other  kinds, 
as  fast  as  the  latter  began  to  be  mellow.  These 
beetles,  together  with  my  neighbors'  honey-bees, 
have  spoiled  fully  one-third  of  my  crop  of  peach- 
es. Yours  truly, 

THADnsus  WiLLiiJC  Habbw. 

Cambridge,  Mau.^  Sept.  U,  ii^54. 
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Th»  Concord  Grapb. — Messrs.  Ediiors : — Lut 
Spring  I  procured,  m  did  a  large  number  of  per- 
8ons,  the  famous  Concord  Grape— -the  new  seed- 
ling of  £.  W.  Bull,  Esq.,  of  Conoord.Maas.  Manj 
have  been  fearing,— and  your  oorreepondont  among 
Uie  number, — that  this  Qrape  would  not  answer 
the  expectation  that  has  been  awakened  in  regard 
to  it.  Indeed  not  a  few  have  expressed  the  be* 
lief  that  it  would  prove  a  ** humbug." 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr. 
Bull's  vine-yard  ;  and  the  exhibition  of  his  new 
seedling,  now  laden  with  luscious  fruit,  is.  to  me, 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  size,  beauty,  rich 
bloom,  and  fine  flavor  of  this  grape,  fully  answer 
the  glowing  descriptions  that  have  been  ^ven  of 
it.  No  one  can  look  upon  these  wonderfully  lux- 
uriant vines,  loaded  with  their  rich  clusters,  with- 
out resolving  to  obtain  one  for  his  own  garden 

I  am  ghid  to  learn  that  the  extensive  sales  and 
the  increaang  demand  for  this  valuable  orape, 
promise  to  remunerate  Mr.  B.,  in  part  JLt  least, 
for  his  lone  continued  toil  and  great  expense,  in 
obtaining  for  the  country  this  new  and  choice  seed- 
Ung.— Traveller. 

Tbs  Rockland  HoRTicuLrumAL  FAiR.^The  an 
nual  fair  of  the  Rockinrham  J^ricultural  Society 
was  held  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day last.  The  town  was  filled  with  people,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  exhibition.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Henry  F.  FVench,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  As 
tociation,  every  thing  went  off  well.  The  tovnis 
of  Epping,  Hampton  Falls,  and  Kenmngton,  bore 
tway  the  palm  for  town  teams  of  cattle.  The 
show  of  cattle  generally  was  very  fine,  and  the 
display  of  vegetables  and  fruits  good.  The  annu- 
al address  was  delivered  by  the  mi  tor  of  the  Con- 
hectiaU  Valley  Farmer,  and  was  an  excellent  pro- 
duction, replete  with  sound  and  practical  senti- 
ments.— Boston  Journal, 


Ths  Fair  in  Protidbici. — ^The  exercises  of  the 
annual  Agricultural  fair  oommanoed  in  Providence 
Wednesday,  and  as  we  learn  from  the  Providence 
Journal^  attracted  an  immense  oonoourse  of  peo- 
ple from  the  surrounding  towns.  Everything  went 
off  well,  and  the  agricultural  part  of  the  exhibition 
was  never  finer  or  more  interesting.  The  chief  at- 
tractions were  a  plowing  match,  a  drawing  match, 
tha  cattle  show,  and  the  panide  of  ox  teams. 
The  horticultural  department  of  the  exhibition  vros 
large  and  beautiful,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of 
the  drought  were  visible  in  the  diminutive  size  of 
the  fruit.  The  exhibition  of  woollen  goods  and 
cloths  was  more  interesting  than  that  oflast  year, 
and  embraced  many  rich  and  elegant  specimens  of 
goods. 

# 

Havpdrn  Countt  Horticultural  Exhibition. — 
We  learn  from  tlie  Springfield  Reftublican  that 
the  second  exhibition  of  the  Hampden  County 
Horticultural  Society  was  opened  in  Hampden 
Bb1\  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  disi>layed  in  all  its 
farious  departments  gratifying  evidences  of  en- 
ternrising  and  sucoessral  edbrt  for  improved  agri- 
ealtore.  The  show  of  pamological  specimens  vras 
aztensive  and  creditable ;  and  as  for  vesetables, 
Springfield  challenges  the  eommonwealth.  The 
flotml  display  was  bean ti Ail,  although  deprived  of 
»any  attractioiia  hf  tha  rcoaai  dxou^t. 


BRXASsTunB. — ^A  London  paper  says — *'Aom 
this  harvest  to  tha  next  there  can  be  no  donbt  tha 
the  difilarence  in  the  price  of  wheat,  compared 
with  that  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  will  be 
at  least  20s  a  quarter  in  favor  of  the  public,  which 
on  the  whole  consumption  will  amount  to  a  boon 
of  £25,000,000  to  that  body  on  wheat  alone,  be- 
sides oorresponding  relief  in  other  grain.  Even 
the  cost  of  the  war  sinks  to  a  trifle  compared  with 
this  bounty  from  the  skie^ ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  tha  lavish  expenditure  incurred,  we  now  stand 
better  prepared  for  war  by  some  twenty  millions 
than  a  twelvemonth  ago." 


Nxw  Hampshirb  State  Fair.— The  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Fair  will  be  held  this  year  in  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  Keene,  in  Cheshire  county,  on  the 
3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  days  of  October.  The  groand 
selected  for  tha  enclosure  is  a  level  plain,  about  a 
mile  northeast  of  the  railway  station.  Twenty- 
four  acres  of  land  have  been  enclosed,  and  fur- 
nished with  water ;  a  fine  trotting-oourae  has  been 
laid  out,  and  suitable  buildings,  stalls  and  pans 
erected.  His  Excellency,  N.  B.  Baker,  Governor 
of  the  State,  will  be  present,  and  a  satisfiictory 
exhibition  in  all  respects  is  anticipated. 


or  Thousands  of  head  of  fine  cattle  are  pasring 
every  week  through  Albany,  bound  from  the  West 
to  the  Eastern  and  Southern  markets.  One  day 
last  week  a  train  of  nineteen  cars,  containing  300 
head  of  beeves,  left  the  depot  of  the  Clevoland,  €k>- 
lumbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  bound  for  New 
York  by  the  way  of  Buffiilo. 

or  Governor  Price,  of  New  Jersey,  has  caused 
circulars  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  members  of 
the  last  L^islature,  requesting  them  to  forward 
to  the  State  Department  such  information  as  they 
may  be  able  to  gather  in  their  respective  counties 
of  the  extent  of  tha  drought,  and  the  probable 
damage  to  tha  crops. 

Of*  At  the  annual  Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Soei- 
ety  of  Columbian  county,  Ohio,  two  horses  are  to 
be  awarded,  one  to  the  lady  who  shall  give  the 
most  ^'skilful,"  and  the  other  to  the  lady  who 
shall  give  themobfgracefur'  exhibition  of  horse* 
manship. 

I3r  Three  weeks  ago  common  vegitables  were 
cheaper  in  the  London  market  than  in  the  markets 
of  Massachusetts ;  peas  being  from  36  to  75  cents  a 
bushel ;  potatoes  the  same  price,  &o. 


Working  Oxen. — When  oxen  refuse  to  work 
equally  well  on  either  side,  or  when  they  pull  off 
a^inst  each  other,  yoke  them  on  the  side  you 
wuh  them  to  work,  and  turn  them  out  to  feed  in 
that  way  ;  thev  soon  cet  accustomed  to  it,  and 
work  afterwards  on  either  side  alike. — American 
Farmer, 


ISM. 
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ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


S7  A  limited  number  of  adrertitemeaU  of  an  appropriate 
flharacter  will  be  inserted  in  tbe  monthly  Farmer  at  the  follow- 
tag 

BATS8. 

For  one  square  15  lines,  one  insertion $1*00 

For  each  subsequent  insertion 60 

ICT  The  above  rates  will  be  charged  far  all  adrertlsements, 
whether  longer  or  shorter. 


Highland  Horseries, 

NBWBUBGH,  N.  T. 


« 


A.  8  ACL  k  CO.  hare  the  pleasure  to  announce 
Co  their  patrons  and  the  public  in  general,  tliat 
thAr  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
which  thigr  offer  for  sale  the  coming  Autumn,  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  add  embraces  every 
thing  in  their  line  that  can  be  procured  in  the 

Dealers  and  Planters  of  Trees  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  treated 
with  on  as  liberal  terms  as  can  be  done  by  any  establishment  of 
reputation  in  the  country.  Tb^  flatter  themselves  that-for 
oorreetaess  of  nomenciatare  of  fruits,  (which  is  a  serious  oon- 
sideration  to  planters,)  that  their  stock  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it 
possibly  can  be,  having  been  all  propagated  mi  their  own 
irovnds,  from  undoubted  sources.  They  have  propagated,  in 
large  quantities,  all  the  leadiQg  standard  varieties  which  are 
proved  to  be  best  adapted  for  geneisl  cuiavation,  espedally 
those  reeonmended  by  the  American  Pomological  Congress  at 
Us  several  sessions,  as  well  as  all  novelties  of  recent  introduc- 
tioa,  and  kinds,  particularly  salted  to  certain  locallUes,  and 
■ections  of  the  Union  and  Canadas. 

Their  stock  of  E>ear  Trees  Is  the  largest  they  have  ever  had  to 
offer  for  sale,  and  among  the  lai^st  In  the  country,  and  consists 
or  over  00,000  saleable  trees. 

Tbe  stock  of  Apple  Trees  is  also  very  large,  as  well  as  Plums, 
Cherries,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Quinces  and  Nectarines.  Also, 
Grape  Vines,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Baspberries,  Strawberries, 
Jte.  4c.  Jcc. 

Pears  on  Quince,  Cherry  on  Hahaleb.  and  Apple  on  Paradise 
stocks,  for  pyramids  and  dwarfs  for  garden  culture,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  choice  assortment  of  the  kinds  that  succeed 
best  on  those  stocks. 

]>XCIDUOUB  AND   EVEBOREEN   ORNAMENTAL  TRBE8 
AND  SHRUBS, 

Bmbracing  all  the  known  kinds  suitable  for  street  planting, 
or  extra  size  ;  also,  the  more  rare  and  select,  as  well  as  all  the 
wen  known  kinds  suilable  for  Arboretums,  Lawn  and  Door- 
Tard  planting,  fcc.,  iociuding  Weeping  TTeeSfVincs,  Garden  and 
CUmblog  KoMS  la  great  variety.  Hybrid  Perpetual*,  Hybrid 
China,  Hybrid  Bourbons,  Hybrid  Damasks,  Hybrid  Provence, 
and  Bourbon,  Tea,  China,  and  Noisette,  and  Prairie  and  other 
Climbing  Roses. 

■A  large  quantity  of  Arbor  Vitas  for  Screens,  Buckthorn,  Osage 
Orange,  and  other  hedge  planU. 

The  above  will  be  sold  on  as  liberal  terms  as  similar  stock  can 
be  purchased  elsewhere.  For  Auther  particulars  see  catalogues, 
a  new  edition  of  which  is  Just  Issued,  and  wlU  be  forwarded  to 
all  past'paid  applicants  by  mall«  on  enclosing  a  post-office 
stamp  to  prepay  postage.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to 
purchasers  who  buy  to  sell  again,  and  extensive  planten  on 
Hieir  own  account. 

P.  8.  Freight  paid  to  New  York. 

Out.  1, 1864.  im 


f  ishkill  Landing  Nurseries. 

^mtgtt^^  ''^^  subscriber  1«  again  desirous  of  calling  at- 
^^^ni  tentton  to  his  large  stock  of  FRUIT  AND  OKNA- 
^^^^K  MENTAL  TKKE8,  &c.  Ac,  consisting  in  part  of 
ilPV^^      aO,OUO  Apple,  of  the  most  approved  varieties. 

-1  15,000  Pear,  of  all  the  leading  sorts. 

^■^■^^       16,000  Cherry,—!  to  S  years  from  the  bud. 

90,000  Piom,  from  1  to  3  years  in  the  bud,  together  with  Apri- 
cot, Nectarine,  Quince,  be. 

10,000  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees,  consisting  of  European 
and  American  Oaks,  Beech,  Linden,  Elm,  Ash,  Tulip  Trees, 
Osage  Orange,  Chestnut,  Sicamore,  Larch,  Maple,  Pawtonia, 
Birch,  Horse  Chestnut,  Mountain  Ash  and  Weeping  Willow. 

16,000  Evergreen  Trees,  embracing  neariyall  the  rare  sorts 
that  are  desbrable,  both  European  and  Americao.  Also,  a 
large  stock  of  Hedge  Plants,  such  as  Arbor  Vitas,  Red  Cedar, 
Jtc.  Of  flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  and  CUmbing 
Plants,  a  fine  stock— all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

Trees,  Ice,  when  ordered,  will  be  taken  up  carefully,  cor- 
jrectly  labeled,  packed  in  the  best  manner,  forwarded  agreeable 
to  order,  and  wiih  the  least  possible  delay. 

SIT  Cabklogues  sent  to  all  who  apply,  post-paid,  and  enclose 
A  ^stage  sump.  DANIEL  BRINCKERHOFF. 


hkill  Landmg,  Oct.  1, 18M. 
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THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER 

EAeLE   DOIBLE   PLOWS. 


IHE  superior  merits  of  these  Plows  consist  m 
1.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  forward  mould-board  to  tht 
beam,  by  which  great  strengUi  and  durability  are  secured,  as  also 
the  various  desirable  changes  in  debt  of  work  and  relaUve  depth 
of  each  plow,  the  same  being  regulated  to  any  shade  of  nioetj, 
with  perfect  facility: 

2.  The  enUre  and  handsome  overturning  of  the  sod  lyuiow,  bj 
the  forward  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width  of  fur- 
row taken  by  the  plow,  placing  it  beneath,  out  of  the  way  of  Iha 
teeth  of  the  harrow,  cultivator,  or  other  implement,  so  that  it  if 
in  no  case  dragged  to  the  Burfkce  in  the  after  cultivation  oT  tbe 
crop : 

8.  The  thorough  and  finished  work  done  by  the  rear  mould- 
board,  in  taking  up  its  forrow  of  under  sofl  and  sifting  or  sca4> 
tering  it  over  the  inverted  sod,  so  as  to  entirely  All  to  the  surlhoe, 
and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  cohesltm  of  the  soili 
leaving  the  plowed  land  In  a  perfectly  pulverised  condition,  re- 
quiring little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  surlhce*worklng  in- 
strument,—and  indeed,  in  all  tolerably  firee  loams,  rendering  the 
use  of  these  instruments,  as  pulverisers,  quite  unnecessary  : 

4.  The  remarkably  light  draught  of  the  plow,  in  proportiaa  to 
the  amount  of  work  and  the  thoroughness  of  pnlveriiaftlon  a»- 
oomplished. 

Several  sixes  oT  the  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  EAGLB 
DOUBLE  PLOW,  are  made  by  the  subscribers,  from  patterns  of 
their  own  original  invention.  They  invite  their  friends  and  cus- 
tomers to  examine  these  Plows,  as  to  qnality  and  durability  of 
material,  thoroughness  and  finish  of  oonstraction,  and  to  test 
their  working  pr^ierties. 

ManuActory  at  Worcester,  and  Warehouse,  Qnlncy  Hall,  orer 
the  Market,  Boston. 

RUGGLBS,  NOCRSE,  MASON  k  CO. 

AprU90,1868. 


Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

THIS  celebrated  Fotili«Br,  where  it  has  been  flklrly  tested  the 
last  year,  has  been  found  equal,  and  in  many  oases  superior 
to  the  best  Peruvian  Guano  In  its  immediate  einsct,  and  much 
more  permanently  beneficial  to  the  land.  It  is  adapted  to  any 
soil  in  which  there  is  a  deficiem^  ct  PhosphtUs^  which  Is  often 
the  case.  All  crops  are  benefited  by  its  application.  It  is  eom- 
posed  of  ground  bone,  decomposed  by  enliriiuric  add,  to  whieh  is 
added  a  due  proportion  of  Peruvian  Guano,  Sulphate  of  Am 
monia,  ke. 

For  sale,  with  ftiU  dlrecUons  for  use,  in  bags  of  160  pounds 
each.  No  charge  for  package.  All  bags  wiU  be  branded  **0.  B. 
DeBurg,  No.  1  mper-Phosphate  of  Lime.** 

GEO.  DAVBNPOBT, 

Agent  for  the  manuftwturer,  6  Commereial,  comer  of  Chatham 
Street,  Boston. 

Feb.  la,  1864.  tf» 


Oyster  Shell  Lime. 

IIIATE  on  hand,  and  am  constantly  manufkctvrtng  this  Sf 
tide  for  fanning  purposes.  It  has  also  been  extensively  used 
during  tbe  last  season  for  laying  the  walls  of  cellars,  and  stone 
work  of  a  similar  nature,  and  Is  found  to  answer  this  purpose 
equally  as  wdl  as  the  best  stone  lime.  After  1st  March,  the 
prices  will  be  as  follows : 

For  less  than  60  bbis •..!•» 

OrovereObUs 40e 

In  Bulk— « large  car  load  containing  80  bbls 30c 

A  small  carload  conUlning  40 bbls 86c  ^  bM. 

delivered  at  dther  depot  In  Boston  or  Charlestown. 

JAMES  GOULD, 
Feb.  18,  1864.  tf  70  State  f 


(tVINCY  HOCSEe 

BY  ALANSON  LONG, 

KEPT  Oir  STRICTLY  TEMPERANCE  PRIirCiPLES^ 

No.  1  BRATTLE  SQUARE, 


17  Opposite  Brattle  St.  Church, 
Nov.  I 


BOSTON. 
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Ck>nt6nt8  of  thii  Hnmber. 
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Lightning  Rods — AgrtcuHure  and  the  ProfesiioQa...««. 444 

Why  is  the  Farmer  Discootcnted  t *...^.446 

ilJFaimer'a  Wife  IMl  Be^Facta  for  BttUders 446 

Blake  your  Girls  Independent 447 

The  Locust  Tree  Borer— A  Seed  Farmer 448 

SoiringOiass  Seed  in  the  Fall 449 

Hanry  Wud  Beecher  on  Trees 460 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  irabUsbed  <m  tlie  first  of  every  month,  by  Jobs  Ratsolo    aad 
JoBb  If  OCBSS,  at  QotDcy  HaH,  Booth  Maifcei  St.,  ~ 
lllfON  BROWN,  Kdttor. 


FREDERICK  HOLBROOK, » 
HENRY  F.  TRENCH,  5   Editors. 

07  Terras,  $1,00  per  anmmi  fai  adTaace. 
37  All  w^bsoriptions  to  «oraraenoe  with  the  retame,  Jan.  1. 
The  PAUin  la  derated  e«ete«tve/y  to  Agrlenltare,  Hortlcal- 
ture,  and  their  kindred  Arts  and  Sdenoes;   making  a  neat  toI- 
ome  of  670  octaro  pafes,  embellished  with  nnmerous  engraTings. 

VOTesfortneleariyw.......... *"*SJ  It  may  be  elegantly  bound  in  muaUn,  embossed  a^  gUt,  at  M 

Tall  and  Spring  TrHnsplaning-Runaway  Pond. .. .  .^^.  .«a  Lts.  a  Tolume,  If  l3l  at  the  office  of  pablieaUon. 
2?''''«^^2H*"4L*^*^.**!r^2!7*ff  S^****'"***'*JS      ICr  AIso  published  at  Che  same  office  ivcry  Satonlay,  on  a 
Ifanunng  Fruit  Trees-ProtecUon  fh)m  Llghtmng JJJia^  handsome  (oHo  «heet,the 
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Brown's  Improved  Patent  Grist  Mill  440 

Booth  Down  Sheep 406 

Ohapin's  Portable  Cider  MiU 

Mtehois'  Patent  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher  and  Pnlveriser 481 

Stanple  and  Cheap  Stnmp-PuUer 


WILLIAM  SIMONDB,  will  Inchide  a  AiU  aad  careftri  report  e< 
the  new»  ef  the  Markets,  and  the  news  of  the  week,  such  at  l>o> 
meetie,  TMreIgn  and  Marine  InteDigenoe,  Coiigreasi<mal  andX^r- 
islative  proceedings.  Temperance  and  Rdlgious  Intcllig«Bee| 
and  a  general  variety  of  literary  and  Miseellaaeoiu  matter,  ad- 
apted to  flunOy  vsadlng,  oomprising  men  uaelU  aad  vataaMa 
reading  matter  than  any  other  Agrienlmral  Newspaper  pohUited 
in  New  ft«land.  Everytbing  sT  a  hoitflil  or  evan  dottbCtalta^ 
deney  willbe  eaieftiUy  exeloded  fbom  its  ooliunna. 

117  Terms  $2,00  per  annum  In  advance. 

The  monthly  oantatna  nearly  the  same  aiattsr  aa  tlie  Agricrt 
twal  department  of  the  weekl^. 

B7  Postmaeters  and  others,  who  wUl  forward  four  atw  aob- 
aeribers  on  the  above  najBwd  terms,  for  either  poMleatlaD,  AaH 
reeeive  a  fifth  eopy  gratU  for  one  year. 

07  An  orders  and  letteia  shanld  be  adfdreaaed,  poat^pmid. 

BAnrOZiBS  &  NOUB8E, 

QnNCT  Hall,  Bocra  MAasBT  Sfraacr,  Boaroa. 
117  PoevAGE. — ^The  postage  on  the  New  Engiwal  Taraaar, 
monlhly,  la  U  oenU  per  quarter,  or  0  oenU  per  year,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  in  advanoe  at  the  oMoa 
where  the  aame  U  receive.^ 


Trees. 


^gM^^  A  large  lot  of  extra  sized  Apple  treee^ 

^^^^■^  Ing  40  or  60  of  the  best  varieties,  and  in  ezodlent 

^^^^^K  order  for  setting  in  Orchards,  are  now  fbr  sale  low 

^f^^^  at  the  Nuraery  of  the  subscriber. 

-1  Also,  a  lot  of  Plum  trees,  Cherry  trees,  fcc. 

^■■^  JA8.  8.  DRAPER 

Wayland,  April  16, 1854.  tf                   _____ 


Fralt  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

^IgMjl^  The  proprietors  offer  for  sale  an  extensive  assort 
^^^^^m  ment  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  comprising  all 
^^HHK  tlie  ohoice  standard  varieties,  for  the  Garden  or 
i^V^^  Orchard;  also  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grape  Tinea 
I  he.  1000  Buckthorn  and  Arbor  VltsB  for  Hedgea. 

<^i*^^  S.  ft  G.  HYDE. 

Newton  Comer,  March  18, 1864.  w*tf 


For  Sale. 

^^^k  The  subscriber  offers  his  fkrm  for  sale,  on  whidi 

j/ttf^^  ^^  'Qo^  ^^^^1  ^^^  w^l^  R'^^  immedlats  posseaslon 
TV||^B  The  farm  confiists  of  76  acres  of  good  land,  a  one* 
|||A^H  story  House,  Shop,  Barn,  Sheda,  &e.,  mostly  new, 
^JUBm  with  first  rate,  never  felling  water  in  the  house, 
also  a  good  wood-lot  near  by,  a  sui>ertor  garden  with  a  variety 
of  flmlt  trees.  This  farm  is  situated  iu  WARWICK,  Mass.,  2^ 
mllea  from  the  Centre,  h  mile  from  school,  1  mile  from  Grist  and 
Saw  Mill,  and  0  mites  from  South  Orange  depot. 

Any  one  wanting  a  pleasant,  healthy  form,  can  have  a  moi 
particular  description  by  dropping  a  line  to  the  subscriber. 
JOSHUA  T.  BAMCOK. 

Aac,ao»1864.  tf 


The  News  aad  Miscdia 


I  departments. 


thecharseof 
*  ef 


Superior  Imported  Stoek. 

•The  subscriber  offers  for  albnliedperlodi, 
to  allow  the  use  of  the  following  noiivaaad 
stock  of  catUe,  to  aU  persons  wishing  ta 
Improve  their  farm  stock,  wilo  wiUmgrm 
to  rtar  the  young. 
Full  Blood  Aldemey  Bull  "Major  Jaok 
Downing,'*  Full  Blood  Ayrshire  BuU,  "Washington,"  Tlrat  Pl«- 

mlom  Bfaokay  Boar,  "Webster."  ,  __^^ 

W.G.  LEWIS, 
Lawn  Tarm,  Framlngham. 
July  8,  1864.  tf 


Fertilizers. 

BEST  PERUYIAN  GUANO. 
Baper-Phoaphate  of  Ume.— "DeBufg  >a  No.  !.*> 
Poudiette.  of  the  best  quattty. 
Grooad  Plaster,  suitable  tor  agricultural  purpoaea. 
QrooiMl  Boae,  Bone  Boat  aad  Bomt  Bone. 
Also,  Grass  Seeds  ef  reUable  quality  at  the  lowect  martet  prfaa. 
GEO.  DAVENPORT, 
6  Commercial,  ooraer  of  Chatham  Street,  Reitai. 
Teh.  18, 1864.  tf*       __^ 


ffronnd  Plaster, 

IJOR  SALE,  at  White's  Mills,  HAVERHILL,  Maaa.  Ap|i^  to 
r  JAMES  i>.  WHITE. 

Every  Farmer  who  desires  to  renovate  poor  pastwea,  Improve 
his  mowing,  increase  and  improve  his  crops  of  corn  aad  pota- 
toea,Bhoiild  give  this  article  a  (Ull  trial)  It  is  a  greifcaitflhnii  to 
any  oompoat  heap. 

Tine  dover  usually  follows  the  sowing  of  plaster. 

Jan.  88, 1864.  tf .  


SoffoUL  Swine. 


The  subscriber  offers  to  the  Tarmera  |b 
Concord,  and  to  all  others  who  wish  to  Im- 
prove their  stock,  the  services  of  hU  Justly 
celebrated  Aill  blood  Imported  Suffolk  boar, 
BULRUSH.  ^  ^       .    ,  ^ ,_ 

Said  boar  was  fanported  from  England  bj 
he  subscriber  last  season,  is  now  20  months  old,  and  Is  remar* 
kably  haidy  and  vigorous,  and  his  "^ck  hasproved  to  be  veiy 
supiior.  JOHN  RATNOLDB. 

CoDooctl,  Maaa.,  Aug.  19.  tf 
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CALEVDAS  FOR  VOVSXBEB. 

**inth  kindred  pleMures  moved,  and  mrm  opprest, 

Sharing  aUk^  our  weariness  and  rest ; 

Who  lires  the  dally  partner  of  oar  hoars 

Throogh  vftrj  change  of  heat,  and  froat,  aad  Aow^) 

Partakes  oar  cbeerfvl  meals,  partakiag  im 

In  mntaal  labour  and  (ktigne  and  tliirst ; 

The  kindly  interooorfe  will  evtr  pcoTe 

A  1>ond  of  amity  and  ssoisi  tofei»** 

BUS  sang  Bloom- 
field,  iha  poor 
shepherd-bojy  ma- 
nj  years  ago;  and 
it  is  fais  ideot  oon- 
eekwd  amid  the 
toils  and  hardafaipe 
ineideiit  to  such  a 
condition,  that  we 
should  like  to  in- 
troduoo  into  bh@  family  of  every  farmer 
inNewEngland.  That  2Voocmder  should 
no  longer  be  considered  a  month  in 
which  people  may,  with  great  propri- 
ety, hang  or  drown  themselves,  on 
account  of  its  gloom,  but  rather  with  the  poet, 
that  each  shall  be  with  kindred  pleasure  mpyed, 
and  that  their  kindly  intercourse  of  life  shall 
prove 

*<  A  iKmd  of  amity  and  social  tore.'* 

And  how  muoh  oanse  thsve  is  ibr  this  in  No- 
vember, about  the  farmer's  home!  Beneficent 
Heaven  has  crowned  his  labors  witii  saooess.  His 
barns,  and  granaries,  and  o^lars,  are  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  his  cattle  come  to  their 
winter  home  sleek  and  fat  with  rich  pasturage, 
while  his  cheerful  fireside  attraolions  invite  to  that 
delightful  intercourse  of  which  the  poet^gs.  And 
we  believe  this  to  be  an  object  a^  worthy  of  cul- 
ture and  care,  as  were  thct'  glowing  fruits  and 
golden  grain  of  the  orehard  aad  tha^  fields.  These 
will  soMain  our  phynioal  Bataze^but  that  will 
strengthen  4he  imnuNrtal  part,  by  giving  elastioity 
and  contentment  to  the  mind. 


Nature  is  the  great  Teaober — ^her  school-house 
doors  ever  stand  open,  inviting  the  inquirer  in — 
but  November  is  the  month  in  vrfaich  we  may  be 
more  constant  in  her  coorts,  because  better  op- 
(llHtmities  are  afforded  for  thought  and  applica- 
tion than  in  the  summer  months.  We  urge  the 
young  to  find  benches  and  books  and  teachers  all 
about  them  ;  in  the  solid  earth  and  st6nes  upon 
which  they  tread — in  the  air  they  breathe — in  the 
leaves  which  dance  upon  the  breeze— in  the  sun- 
light and  shade,  the  vapors,  frosts,  dews  and 
clouds.  Each  will  impart  some  useful  truth  to 
him  who  is  willing  to  seek  it.  Wisdom  is  the 
price  o^  cftrefiil  applioatien-*-it  cannot  be  gained 
by  idle  and  llstlen  adndi.  Study  and  labor  wiU 
overoome  all  obstaoles ;  books  and  teachers  are  now 
abandant  everywheve.  To  become  an  earnest  stu- 
dent, it  if  not  necessary  to  enter  the  school-house 
with  modem  desks  and  seats  and  conform  to  codes 
and  regulations.  An  active  mind  will  find  ob- 
jects for  resoareh  and  contemplation  everywhere, 
in  every  empbyment  and  place.  If  theee  occupy 
his  attention,  they  will  load  him  to  books,  and 
these  will  reveal  to  him  the  thoughts  and  eflbrts 
of  other  minds  as  earnest  as  his  own.  Men  of 
great  acquirements,  dull  over  systonatic  lessons, 
and  restive  under  arbitzaiy  rules,  have  filled  the 
ear  of  the  worid,  and  thus  proved  that  they  were 
students,  all  the  while,  in  the  great  school-room 
of  Nature.  They  prepared  themselves  for  the  ao^ 
tive  business  of  life,  rather  than  to  be  nice  and 
critical  in  mere  book-learning. 

For  this  preparation,  none  have  better  oppor- 
tunities than  the  young  fkrmer.  Six  months  of 
the  year  afford  him  as  much  leisure  as  is  desirable 
for  study  and  investigation,  and  during  the  other 
six,  while  engaged  in  his  out-door  pursuits,  he 
may  apply  hii  aoqulremente  to  the  things  about 
him.  In  this  way  his  mind  wiU  become  stored 
with  useful  facts,  such  as  are  applicable  to  the 
profession  of  his  choice.  As  these  are  mastered, 
the  mind  will  stretch  away  into  other  studiesi 
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Not. 


vA  scan  the  pursuite  of  oiher  men  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  seienoes  and  arts. 

November,  then,  may  be  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able month  for  the  farmer.  It  has  its  characteiv 
ietics,  but  they  are  not  sad  ones.  It  throws  ofT 
its  robes,  as  a  warm  man  his  ooat,  beoause  it  no 
longer  needs  them.  November  winds  and  storms 
remind  us  of  the  neoesaty  of  making  our  dwellings 
all  tight  and  convenient  for  the  still  ruder  winds 
and  storms  of  more  rigprous  months.  No  house 
oan  be  kept  warm  where  the  underpinning  is 
loose,  and  the  wmd  sweeps  under  the  floors. 
Roofs  should  be  made  tight,  and  the  bam  close, 
where  the  animals  stand. 

Cattle  and  hogp  should  be  fiitted  rapidly  now, 
both  having  dry  and  warm  beds,  and  fed  liberally. 

Carrots  and  beets  must  be  gaiihered  before  hea^ 
frosts — ^turnips  may  remain  later.  Strawberry 
beds  should  be  mulched,  and  tender  raspberries 
laid  down  and  protected. 

Hardy,  bulbous  roots,  such  as  hyacinths,  tu- 
lips, crown  imperials,  lilies,  nardssiis,  &c.,  <^ 
be  planted  as  long  as  the  ground  remains  open ; 
but  the  beds  should  be  immediately  covered  a  few 
inches  deep  with  litter. 

Apple  tieee  may  be  transplanted  with  success 
Bank  them  up  well  with  earth  to  support  them 
through  the  winter ;  in  the  spring  it  must  be 
removed. 

«» We  now  hear  the  busy  flail  in  the  bam,  as  the 
thrasher  pursues  his  task  from  day  to  day,  never 
lacking  company,  for  he  is  sonounded  by  the  whole 
fkmily  of  fowls,  ever  ready  to  hunt  up  a  neglected 
ear  that  has  escaped  his  hearty  blows.  In  the 
&rm-yard  we  see  the  cattle  knee-deep  in  the 
broken  straw  which  the  thrasher  has  turned  out, 
and  lowing  wistfully  over  the  fence,  as  if  they 
wondered  what  summer  had  done  with  all  its 
green,  and  seeming  to  say,  as  plainly  as  they  can 
speak,  that  they  like  not  the  dry  provender  whiiA 
is  given  to  them,  and  care  not  how  so(m  they  are 
ankle-deep  in  the  rich,  luxuriant  grass." 

Pay  op  Members  of  Congress. — By  the  act  of 
the  22d  September,  1789,  Oie  pay  of  a  member 
of  Congress  was  fixed  at  $6  per  <uy  and  $6  for 
every  twenty  miles  of  travd.  This  was  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  4th  of  March,  1795,  after  which 
it  was  to  be  $7  per  day  and  $7  for  every  twenty 
mUes  travel.  This  act  was  limited  to  de  4th  of 
March,  1796.  On  the  10th  of  Mardi,  1796,  the 
compensation  was  fixed  at  $6  per  day  and  $6  to 
every  twenty  miles  travel.  By  the  act  of  the  19th 
March,  1816,  the  pay  was  changed  from  a  daily 
to  an  annual  compensation ;  the  PreAdsat pro  tern. 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  eaoh 
5,000  per  annum,  and  each  member  $1,500  per 
annum.  The  mileage  was  not  changed.  Tnis 
last  act  created  sreat  excitement  in  the  country, 
and  even  arrayed  strong  oppoation  to  Mr.  Clav, 
who  had  supported  it.  Many  members  were  ae- 
foated  at  the  next  election  in  oonseqaence  of  its 


passage.  It  was  repealed  on  the  6th  February , 
1 8 17,  to  take  effect  after  the  close  of  the  then  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  By  the  act  of  the  223  Janua- 
ry, 1818,  the  pay  was  fixed  at  $8  per  day  and 
$8  for  every  twenty  miles  travel ;  the  President 

So  tern,  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
ouse  to  receive  $8  per  day  each  additional.  This 
is  the  present  pay. — National  IntdUgencer. 


A  SOHO  OF  THE  EAILBOAS. 

ThMOfh  Om  moDld  and  through  the  ctay, 
ThrooKh  th«  «an  and  through  the  haj, 
By  the  mwslxi  of  the  lake, 
0*«r  the  rlrer,  through  the  brake, 
O'er  the  bleak  and  dreary  Bioor, 
Onwe  hie  with  eoreech  and  roar ! 

Splashing !  flaahing ! 

CraaUng! 

Owridgea, 
GuUiea,  bridges! 
By  Uie  bubbling  riU, 


Highways, 
By-ways, 

Hollow  htU-* 


Bodting— roaring 

Like  40,000  glaato  anortiiff ! 
By  the  hmely  hut  and  maaaieii, 
By  the  ooean*s  wide  ezpansion, 
Where  the  flsctoiy  chimney  smokM, 
Where  the  fccuidiy  bdlows  croaka— 
Bash  along ! 
Slash  along ! 
Crash  along! 
Vlash  along! 
On!  on!  with  a  Jump, 
And  a  bump, 
ijldaroU! 
H&ef  the  flrfr-flend  to  its  destined  goal ! 

O'er  the  aqueduct  and  bog, 
On  we  fly  with  ceaseless  jog, 
r  inttaat  MflMthbig  new. 


fclostfeoTlew, 
Now  a  taYem— now  a  steeple— 
Now  a  crowd  of  gaping  peopla— 
Now  a  hoOow— DOW  *  ridge- 
Now  a  cross  way— now  »  bridge— 
Orumble— stumble- 
Bumble— tumble- 
fretting— gelttog  in  a  stew  r 
Cfanreh  and  steeple,  gaping  people- 
Quick  as  thought  axe  lost  to  Tiew. 
Brery  thing  that  eye  eau  surrey, 
Turns  hurly-burly,  topay-tnrvy ! 
Baeh  passeager  Is  thompad  and  shaken, 
As  phyale  Is  when  to  be  taken. 

By  the  foundry)  past  the  forge, 

Ttttooi^  the  plain  and  mountain  gorge, 

Where  cathedral  rears  its  head. 

Where  repose  the  sUent  dead ! 

Monuments  amid  the  grasa, 

Hit  Uke  veotoes  as  yon  pass ! 

If  to  haU  a  friend  hidtned, 

Whish !  whirl !  ka-swash !— he*s  lea  behind ! 
Bumblcf  tumble,  aU  the  day— 
nntf  we  pass  the  hears  away. 


I^Rossean  aayt,  ««The  empire  of  WOimflSi  ib  an 
eminre  of  softness,  of  address,  of  oomplaeen^. 
Her  commands  are  caresses,  her  menaces  axe 
tean." 
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For  the  yew  England  Fmrmer, 

SOME  WASTS  WAHTEB  BT  TABXSES. 

Tbat  farmers,  as  a  body  of  working  men,  are 
in  want  of  capital  and  a  great  many  improve- 
mentfl  on  the  farm,  no  one  can  deny ;  and  that 
more  of  *'  slack  farming  "  is  gone  tbroneh  with 
ererY  year,  for  the  want  of  weU-invested  capital 
on  the  farm,  no  one  can  doubt.  Bat  then,  cap- 
ital'in  the  ^ape  of  '*  money  "  is  not  all  that  is 
wanted  to  make  farming  successful.  For  some 
part  of  a  farmer's  capital  consists  in  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  knowing  how  to  apply  his 
money  capital  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  make  the  greatest  improvement 
on  the  farm.  Now  I  have  been  led  to  these  re- 
marks in  seeing  the  great  want  of  capital,  in 
means  and  in  farming  experience  both,  so  that  it 
has  become  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration as  to  what  is  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 
In  fact,  I  cannot  ride  out  five  miles  in  any  di- 
rection from  my  own  residence,  without  seeing 
this  very  principle  carried  out,  and  a  want  of  tki^ 
right  ap]^cati<m  of  means,  which  every  farmer 
may  have,  more  or  less,  by  the  right  management 
of  farming  operations.  I  know  of  a  section  of 
fiurmers,  in  an  adjoining  county,  where  this  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  from  ob- 
servatiaa  ever  since  the  American  Resolution,  and 
how  lon^  previous  to  that  time  I  cannot  say. 
I  doubt,  in  mot,  whether  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try now  presents  as  good  sa  appearance  as  it  did 
then;  for  fifty  yean  affo  they  must  have  had 
some  veiy  good  farm  fenoes ;  and  as  the  same 
fences  remain,  what  there  is  of  them,  the  reader 
can  judge  in  what  condition  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country  is  at  present. 

Now  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  fiiult  and 
slackness  in  farming  operations,  whose  manage- 
ment carries  its  own  condemnation  on  its  facel 
There  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  general  waking 
up  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  more  energy  in  the 
business ;  then  the  judicious  outlav  of  capital  is 
another  thing  wanted,  and  it  must  be  obtained  at 
some  rate ,  ha  nothing  can  be  done  without  it.  For 
it  is  as  strictly  necessary  tbat  <*  capital "  should 
be  laid  out  m  farming  business  as  it  is  in  any 
otiier  trade.  But  then,  savs  the  farmer,  how 
is  this  capital  to  be  obtained  ?  I  have  not  ^t  the 
means,  says  the  young  farmer  just  starting  in 
life ;  to  which  I  answer,  that  is  the  same  com- 
plaint that  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  in  the 
country  can  make.  Still,  as  it  is  known  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  so  it  may  be 
here,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  lay  down  a 
certain  rule  to  govern  aU,  or  guide  them.  When 
a  young  farmer  has  just  started  on  a  new  place, 
instead  of  laying  out  all  his  capital  in  land,  let 
him  save  part  of  it  to  lay  out  in  farm  buildings 
and  other  improvements— of  course  owning  less 
land,  and  having  more  ready  money  to  improve 
what  he  has  got.  But,  as  is  more  often  the  case 
in  New  England,  where  tiie  farmer  occupies- the 
'  lands  that  his  mther  did  before  him,  if  ready 
capital  is  wanted  and  it  cannot  be  readily  oh- 
tamed,  put  a  mortgage  on  a  few  acres  of  land 
and  riuse  the  money  in  thitt  way.  For  it  is 
better  to  pay  interest  money  for  a  few  years,  than 
to  go  without  the  means  to  invest  in  farming  im- 
provements ;  for  money  laid  out  in  landed  property 
for  farming  purposes  is  a  miserable  investment, 


unless  there  be  capital  employed  to  make  the  land 
pay. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  that 
class  of  farmers  leferred  to  above  are  always  com- 
plaining that  farming  capital  will  not  pay,  when 
the  plam  truth  is,  they  never  have  given  the  farm 
the  first  foir  trial  to  see  whethw  it  would  ^y  or 
not.  Such  farmers,  as  soon  as  they  get  a  spare 
hnndred  dollars,  instead  of  laying  it  out  on  the 
fiirm,  they  will  go  and  loan  it  out  to  some  capi- 
talist, or  invest  it  in  a  "stock  company  or  Savings 
Bank,*'  institutions  which. are  good  in  their  place, 
as,  for  mechanics  and  men  of  small  means,  a  Sa* 
vings  Bank  is  a  good  place  to  invest  money.  But 
farmers  had  better  be  borrowers  of  such  institu- 
tions than  lenders  to  them,  as  the  capital  can  be 
much  better  employed  on  the  farm,  wnere  it  may 
be  made  to  pay  from  eight  to  ten  and  twelye  per 
cent,  on  the  investment,  with  good  management. 
Bat  the  great  difficulty  is,  farmers  are  so  fearful 
that  if  an  .extra  dollar  is  laid  out  on  the  farm, 
that  they  will  not  see  it  again.  What  is  wanted 
in  every  town  is,  for  some  fanner  to  go  forward 
as  a  ^'  leader  "  in  farming  matters,  and  make  a 
thorough  rtno^tion  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood. Farmen,  like  other  men,  are  led  and  in- 
fiiienoed  by  others  when  thev  can  see  that  a  cer- 
tain course  is  successful,  if  they  are  not  tied  up 
to  "old  fogyism"  entirely.  iBut  if  they  are, 
then  it  is  very  littie  use  to  talk  to  them  on  farm- 
ing improvements.  There  is  a  class  of  farmers  ta 
whom  these  remarks  will  not  apply,  as  they  are 
ever  ready  to  go  forward  and  make  improvemeints 
on  the  farm  at  all  times. 

These  ideas  and  wants  suggest  to  us  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  farming  improvements  im- 
portant to  the  fiirmer.  Dunng  the  attendance 
of  the  late  "  State  Fair  in  New  Haven,"  a  good 
chance  was  given  for  farmen  and  citizens  gen- 
erally to  learn  something  of  value  and  importance 
to  any  one  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  And  what  citicen  is  not  interested,  more  or 
less,  or  should  be,  in  this  business,  I  would 
inquire t  From  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that 
farming  improvements  generally  are  not  always 
conneeted  together  as  tney  should  be.  I  have 
found  that  improved  stock,  of  various  kinds,  will 
multiply  much  faster  among  farmen  than  will 
improved  agricultural  implements  and  machines 
to  work  the  soil.  In  fact,  I  know  of  many 
farmen  who  are  anxious  to  show  fine  stock  of 
various  kinds,  yet  their  fiurmiuff  tools  are  a  com- 

este  "scare  crow"  in  the  fields.  I  do  not 
lieve  now  that  there  is  more  than  one  fanner 
out  of  ten  in  the  "  State  "  but  that,  if  their  farm- 
ing tools  were  all  put  together  in  one  "  heap," 
they  would  scare  a  "Japan  farmer."  By  tiiis 
I  mean  to  dtow  that  farmen  are  much  more 
behind  on  this  point  than  on  any  other,  or  at 
least  with  that  of  improved  stock;  while  I 
Imow  that  there  was  no  feature  of  more  conse- 
ouence  in  our  "State  Fair,"  than  the  show  of 
&rming  implements  and  machines,  although  the 
assortment  was  not  as  extensive  as  have  been  seen 
at  other  exhibitions.  But  the  plain  English  is, 
fiurmen,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  cithsens  generally, 
will  pay  five  dollan  to  be  amused  where  they  will 

ry  one  dollar  to  be  instructed.  Thisprinciplo 
saw  carried  out  <^t  our  "  State  Fu-.r/*  as 
Thursday  was  the  day  for  the  show  of  horses,  as 
it  was  also  of  the  "plowing  match."    Qoing 
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from  the  show  yard  to  the  plowing  groand,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  like  going  out 
into  a  **  calm  ''  directly  after  a  "  tomi^o ;  *  all 
was  quiet,  and  very  little  excitement. 

This  **  plowing  match,"  taking  all  things  to- 
gether,! think  was  the  best  **  match  "  that  has 
yet  taken  place  in  New  Haven,  there  being  some 
eighteen  plowmen,  with  various  plows,  as  well  as 
suDsoilins.  The  plowing  groand  was  in  plain 
sieht  of  the  *'  sliow  ground,"  not  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  And  yet  there  was  not  one 
farmer  in  attendance  at  this  *'  plowing  match  " 
where  there  should  have  been  twenty.  In  fact, 
there  was  the  least  attendance  at  this  *<  match  ' 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Bat 
where  were  the  farmers  1  They  were  on  the 
**  show  ground,"  taken  up  with  the  '<  trottisg 
match  "  that  was  coming  off  at  the  time.  Now 
if  this  does  not  prove  that  fieirmerB  will  pay  Htb 
dollars  to  be  amused  where  they  will  pay  one 
dollar  to  be  instructed,  what  does  it  prove?  I 
repeat,  that  one  of  the  most  instructing  tetuies 
of  the  whole  '<  Agricultural  Fair  "  is.  the  plowing 
match,  and  certainly  oiie  of  the  most  important  to 
farmers  themselves.  And  why  so!  Because  thev 
can  learn  more  of  a  branch  of  farming  of  whicn 
they  are  more  ignorant  of,  viz.  goodT  plowing, 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  farming  operations. 
Observation  has  shown  us  that  a  farmer  will  tol 
erate  poor  plowing  in  his  fields,  when  he  would 
not  poor  sowing  or  cradling.  One  reason  of  this 
is,  vcffy  few  fhrmers  use  plows  or  other  tools  of 
the  right  stamp.  And  of^  course  good  work  can 
not  1^  made  with  a  badly  constructed  plow. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  always  follow 
ffood  plowing  with  the  best  implements.  Still  a 
farmer  or  plowman  who  cannot  make  good  work 
with  a  ffood  plow,  after  a  few  trials,  must  be  a 
great  **  BU>uch  ^'  in  the  bnsineBs,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  and  shows  a  want  of  taste  in  the  art  of 
plowing. 

Now  as  to  the  <*  trotting  match,"  it  may  be  all 
well  enough  in  the  way  of  it,  and  this  feature  of 
the  exhibition  will  probably  draw  more  people 
together  than  any  other  attraction  given,  ^d 
yet  I  will  inquire  what  difierence  it  will  make 
to  the  public  whether  ''Joe  Duegins  "  has  a 
'*  nag "  that  will  so  around  the  half  mile 
*<  course  "  twice  in  2.40,  or  '*  Sam  S{)out "  has 
one  that  will  go  around  in  2.50.  This  appears 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  '*  trotting,"  so  far  as  I 
understand  it.  I  remember,  after  one  or  two 
*' beats''  had  1)een  made,  round  came  a  '*  mar- 
shal "  and  said,  ''clear  the  track,  boys,  we  are 
going  to  have  some  more  fun."  Just  as  though 
that  large  gathering  of  people  had  come  there  to 
sec  how  mach  "  fun  "  was  going  on,  instead  of 
coming  there  to  be  instructed  and  learn  some- 
thing from  the  exhibition. 

I  repeat,  finally,  that  farmers  and  citiiens 
generally  can  lesifn  and  improve  from  these 
'*  annaal  Fairs  "  just  according  as  they  have  the 
disposition  to  do ;  and,  while  some  may  go  for 
the  sake  of  "  fun  "  and  excitement,  others  will 
go  to  improve  and  be  instructed. 

Yours,  &c.,        L    DuRAND, 

Derby.  Ct.,  Oct,,  1854, 


tar  no  who  hopes  for  glory  from  new  discov- 
eries, must  not  be  ignorant  of  old  ones. 


IT  ISHT  ALL  IH  BEIHeiHO  TTP. 

It  isn't  all  in  "  brioging  up,»» 

Let  folks  say  what  they  irlU  ; 
To  sllrer  scour  a  i>ewter  oup— 

It  will  be  pewter  stiU. 
S'en  of  old,  wise  Solomon, 

Who  Mid  "Strain  ap  a  cbfU,*» 
If  I  ttiflttke  noi,  had  a  ion 

Prored  nttto-^rained  and  wild. 

A  man  of  marie,  who  feln  woald  paaa 

For  lord  of  sea  and  land, 
May  have  the  training  of  a  MB, 

And  bring  him  np  ftOI  grand ; 
May  give  hia  aU  the  waaUfr  of  i9ve» 

Of  Mill^ge  and  of  school, 
Tet  after  all,  may  make  no  nmrt 

Zhanioat  a  decent  fooL 

Aaolhtr,  nited  by  Fennrr 

Upon  her  hitter  bread, 
Whoie  road  (o  knowledge  is  like  that 

The  good  to  Heaven  must  tread. 
Bat  got  a  spark  of  Nature's  light. 

He'll  fan  it  to  a  flame, 
TiU  In  bnming  letters  bright 

The  world  may  read  the  name. 

If  it  were  allin  "  bringing  up,** 

In  counsel  ai)d  restraint, 
Some  rascals  had  been  honest  men — 

I*d  been  myself  a  saint. 
0  !  »tls  n't  all  in  "  bringing  up," 

Let  folks  say  what  they  wfH  $ 
Neglect  may  dim  a  aQrw  c 

It  vffl  be  sQveritiU. 


8WEBT  APPLM. 

Whoerw  will  introduce  a  new  richly  flavored, 
sweet  winter  apple  of  good.sise,  or  supply  the 
nuirket  with  any  good  varieties  not  grown,  will 
find  a  fair  profit,  and  supply  the  pans  of  unnum- 
bered excellent  housewives  with  the  means  of  pre- 
paring a  most  delicious  dessert. — N.  E.  Farmer, 

We  like  the  above  suggestions :  If  any  num 
does  not  Mke  a  good  sweet  apple  well  baked,  his 
taste  and  ours  is  very  different.  Why  then,  asks 
one,  are  sweet  apples  such  a  druf^  in  the  market  % 
They  are  not.  There  mav  be  times  when  ear^ 
sweet  apples  are  plenty.  We  have  several  varie- 
ties of  these,  and  their  day  is  a  very  short  one. 
Bat  about  four  weeks  are  allowed  for  gathering, 
marketing  and  consuming  nearly  one-lmlf  of  the 
good  varieties  of  sweet  apples  the  market  affords ; 
and  this  is  just  the  time  When  other  fruita  are  in 
their  ^eatest  abundance  and  perfeoUon.  Throw* 
into  8ie  market  to-day  an  apple  as  eood  as  the 
early  Golden  Sweet,  and  let  the  price  be  such  as 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious portion  of  the  community,  aiMi  it  would 
command  a  ready  market,  to  an  extent  for  above 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  supply.  But  the 
wants  of  the  community  are  to  a  great  extent  ar- 
tificial. A  vast  many  articles  in  every  d(^rt- 
ment  of  living,  have  now  become,  in  our  view  in- 
dispensable, which  a  few  years  since  were  un- 
known. We  see  an  article,  we  try  it,  we  like, 
continue  to  use,  and  feel  that  we  cannot  live  com- 
fortably without  it.  Such  will, we  are  confident, 
be  the  case  with  sweet  apples  of  good  size  and 
flavor.  Let  them  be  produced  in  quantities  that 
wUl  enable  the  cultivator  to  use  economy  in  the 
production  and  sale,  and  a  hxs  profit  may  be  se- 
cured to  him,  while  the  price  snail  still  enable 
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tfae  oonsomdr  to  nee  freely,  witboat  the  idea  of  a 
faigh-prioed  lazurj.  Now  a  biuhel  of  prime  ap- 
ples ooetB  two-thirde  of  a  biubel  of  wheat,  and 
more  in  our  market  than  the  wheat  ia  a  western 
one. 

We  may  learn  a  leewm  from  the  nee  of  apples 
now.  Thej  oost  too  mnoh  to  eat,  vet  enstom  has 
nftde  it  requisite  in  all  families  to  have  pies  made 
of  apples.  These  are  called  a  neoesBary  article, 
and  most  fiuniliee  will  use  more  or  less  apides  in 
this  way,  let  the  price  be  what  it  mav.  This  cus- 
tom arose  when  apples  which  would  answer  for 
pies  were  f^enty  and  cheap,  and  it  continues  when 
they  are  searoe  and  dear.  80  let  good  sweet  ap- 
ples, not  those  tough  as  white  oak,  astringent  «b 
a  ffdi  nut,  bitter  as  a  pig  wahiut«  or  dry  as  a 
piece  of  cork,  be  funushed  freely,  and  they  will 
soon  become  an  essential  attipleof  eood  living, 
and  a  steady  demand,  conduciye  to  the  profit  of 
the  producers,  and  to  the  happiness  and  advan- 
tage of  the  consumer,  will  be  created. 


of  J 


HUTRITIOH  IN  VABIOUS  OBAIHS. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  moet  important  of  all  crops. 
The  grain  oontains  firom  fifly  to  seven^  per  cent, 
of  iAfiveh,  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  gluten, 
and  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter. 
The  proportion  of  i^uten  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  grain  of  quite  warm  countries. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in- all  the  seed 
wheat  and  other  grains,  the  prindpal  nart  of  the 
dllies  near  M  in  the  skin,  as  also  aoesalarffe 
portion  of  the  gluten.  The  bran  owes  to  this 
much  of  its  natritiye  and  fattening  qualities. 
Thus,  m  refining  our  flour  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent,  we  diminish  somewhat  its  value  fm  food. 
The  phosphates  of  the  ash  also  lie,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, in  the  skin.  The  beet  fine  flour  contains 
above  seventy  pounds  of  starch  to  each  hundred. 
The  resMue  or  the  hundred  pounds  consists  of 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  gluten,  six  to  eight  pounds 
of  sugar  and  gum,  and  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  of 
water,  with  a  little  oil. 

Rye  flour  more  nearly  resembles  wheaten  floua 
in  its  compositi^a,  than  any  other ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, more  of  certain  gummy  and  sugary  substan- 
oes,  which  make  it  tenacious,  and  uso  impart  a 
sweetish  taste.  In  baking  all  grains  and  roots 
which  have  much  stareh  in  them,  a  certain  change 
takes  place  in  their  chemical  composition.  By 
baking,  flour  becomes  more  nutritious,  and  more 
easily  digested,  because  more  soluble. 

Barley  contains  rather  less  starch  than  wheat, 
also  less  sugar  and  gum.  There  is  litUe  gluten, 
but  a  substance  somewhat  like  it,  and  containing 
about  the  same  amount  of  nitroeen. 

Oat  meal  is  little  used  as  food  in  this  country^ 
but  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  its  nutritious 
qualitiee,  to  flour  from  any  of  the  other  grains ; 
superior,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  moet  of  the  fine 
wheaten  flour  of  the  northern  latitudes.  It  con- 
taixu  f^m  ten  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  a  body 
havinffabout  the  same  amount  of  nitrojgenorglu^ 
ten.  ^endes  this  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar  and  gum,  and  from  Hye  to  six  per  cent, 
ofoil  or  fatty  matter,  which  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  dear,  fragrant  liquid.  Oat  meal 
9oMm  owe  their  peculiar  agreeable  taste  and  smell 
to  this  oil.  Oat  meal,  then,  has  not  only  an 
^bandanee  of  fabstaace  oontaining  nitrogen,  butt  the 


18  also  quite  fattening.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  excel- 
lent food  for  working  auimals,  and,  as  has  been 
abundantly  proved  in  Scotland,  for  working  men 
also. 

Buckwheat  is  less  nutritious  than  tlie  other 
grains  which  we  have  noticed.  Its  flour  has  from 
six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  compounds, 
about  fifly  per  cent,  of  starcn,  and  from  five  to 
eipht  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  gum.  In  speaking 
ofbucxwbeat  or  of  oats,  we  or  course  mean  with- 
out husks. 

Rice  was  formerly  supposed  to  contain  little  ni- 
trogen ;  but  recent  examinations  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  considerable  portion,  some  six  or  eight 
per  cent.,  of  a  substance  like  gluten.  The  {>er 
centage  of  fatty  matter  and  of  sugar  is  quite 
small,  but  that  of  starch  much  larger  than  any 
grain  yet  mentioned,  being  between  eighty  and 
ninety  per  cent. ;  usually  about  eighty-two  per 
cent. 

Indian  com  is  the  last  of  the  grains  that  we 
shall  notice.  This  contains  about  sixty  per  cent, 
of  starch,  nearly  the  same  as  in  oats.  The  pro- 
portion of  oil  and  gum  is  large— about  ten  per 
cent.;  this  explains  the  fattening  properties  of 
Indian  meal,  so  weU  known  to  practical  men. 
There  is,  besides,  a  good  portion  of  suear.  The 
nitrogjenous  substances  are  also  considerable  in 
Quantity — some  twelve  or  sixteen  per  cent.  All 
tnese  statements  are  from  the  prize  essay  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Salisbury,  published  by  the  New  'Sork  State 
Agricultural  Society.  They  show  that  the  re- 
smts  of  European  chemists  have  probably  been 
obtained  by  the  examination  of  varieties  inferior 
to  ours ;  they  have  not  placed  Indian  com  much 
above  the  level  of  buckwheat  or  rice,  whereas, 
from  the  above,  it  is  seen  to  be  'Mn  most  respects 
superior  to  any  other  grain." 

Sweet  com  differs  from  all, other  varieties,  con- 
taining only  about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  starch. 
Amount  of  sugar  is  orcourse  very  large  ;  the  ni- 
trogenous substances  amount  to  the  very  large 
proportion  of  twenty  per  cent. ;  of  gum,  to  thir- 
teen or  fourteen ;  and  of  oil,  to  sa>out  eleven. 
This,  from  the  above  results,  is  one  of  the  most 
nourishing  crops  grown.  If  it  can  be  made  to 
yield  as  much  per  acre  as  the  hardier  varictiee,  it 
IS  well  worth  a  trial  on  a  large  scale. — Professor 
N^ton, 

For  the  yew  England  Farmer. 

STATE  FARM  AT  TEWKBBURT  AOAIH. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  like  to  relieve  the  minds 
of  those  under  fear.  Your  correspondent  %•,  of 
the  14th  inst.,  says, — ^"  hope  he  has  made  no 
charge  of  it  in  his  books.'*  I  here  tell  him  no ; 
were  I  disposed  to  make  a  charge  for  my  advice 
to  the  \^  that  have  no  name  in  Astronomy,  I 
should  be  troubled  to  collect  it  by  any  code  of 
laws  in  mundane  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  I 
had  better  '*  bless  the  stars ''  than  fee  a  lawyer 
for  such  an  aerial  pursuit.  As  to  the  nature  of 
the  BQJl  on  the  State  Farm  at  Tewskbiiry,  I  con- 
tinue of  the  same  mind  as  when  I  wrote  before, 
and  believe  that  under  a  system  of  iudicioas  cul- 
tivation, that  all  I  stated  then  will  be  fbnnd  cor- 
rect. If  the  stars  have  been  so  obscured  by  clouds 
and  foff  that  they  have  had  no  opportonity  to 
shine  oown  upon  the  wells  and  land  Dolougin^  to 
"    State  Faria  at  Tewksbury,  I  should  candidly 
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adyise  them  to  take  a  peep  in  fair  weather  at 
«« aforesaid  premises,"  and  I  will  guarantee 
advance  that  I  will  make  no  charge  for  "  ad- 
Tioe,"  but  render  to  the  poor  seryices  gratis. 
Wilmington,  Oct,  16, 1854.  S.  ^rown. 


HOO  SmiHG  IN  CINCmNATI. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  the  last  week  in  Jan- 
uary, in  witnessing  the  process  of  killing  and 
dressing  hogs,  according  to  the  moat  approved 
plan,  at  one  of  the  largest  establishments  near  the 
Brighton  House,  Cincmnati.  The  building  and 
its  appurtenances  are  calculated  for  dispatching 
two  thousand  hogs  per  day ;  and  at  the  rate  the 
bloody  work  was  done  while  we  were  present,  that 
number  would  be  done  up  in  less  than  eight  work- 
ing hours  !    The  process  is  as  follows : 

The  hoffs  being  confined  in  pens  adjacent,  are 
driven,  aoout  twenty  at  a  time  up  an  inclined 
bridge  or  passage  opening  by  a  doorway  at  top 
into  a  square  room  just  large  enough  to  hold  them; 
and  as  soon  as  tbe  outside  door  is  closed,  a  man 
enters  from  an  inside  door,  and  with  a  hammer  of 
about  two  pounds  weight  and  three  feet  length  of 
handle,  by  a  single  blow  aimed  between  the  eyes, 
knocks  each  hog  down,  so  that  scarce  a  squeal  or 
grunt  is  uttered.  In  the  mean  time  a  second 
apartment  adjoining  this  is  being  filled  ;    so  the 

Srocess  continuee.    Next  a  couple  of  men  seize 
le  stunned  ones  by  the  legs  and  drag  them 
through  the  inside  doorway  on  to  the  bleeding 

Elatform,  where  each^reoeives  the  thrust  of  a  keen 
lade  in  the  throat,  and  a  torrent  of  blood  runs 
through  the  lattice  floor. 

After  bleeding  for  a  minute  or  two,  they  are 
slid  off  this  platform  directly  in  to  the  scalding  vat, 
which  is  about  twenty  feet  long,  six  wide,  and 
three  deep,  kept  full  of  water  heated  b^  steam, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  temperature  is  easily 
regulated.  The  hogs  being  slid  into  one  end  of 
this  vat,  are  pusheaslowly  along,  by  men  stand- 
ing on  each  side  with  short  poles,  turning  them 
over  BO  as  to  secure  uniform  scalding,  and  moving 
them  onward  so  that  each  one  will  reach  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  vat  in  about  two  minutes  from 
the  time  it  entered.  About  ten  hogs  are  usually 
passing  through  the  scalding  process  at  one  time. 

At  the  exit  end  of  the  vat  is  a  contrivance  for 
lifting  them  out  of  the  scalding  water,  two  at  a  time 
unless  quite  large,  by  the  power  of  one  man  ojjer- 
ating  a  lever,  which  elevates  them  to  the  scraping 
table.  This  table  is  about  five  feet  wide  and  twen- 
ty-fivo  long,  and  has  eight  or  nine  men  arranged 
on  each  side,  and  usually  as  many  hogs  on  it  at 
a  time,  each  pair  of  men  performing  a  separate 
part  of  the  work  of  removing  the  bristles  and  hair. 
Thus  the  first  pair  of  men  remove  the  bristles  only, 
such  as  are  worth  saving  for  brush-makers,  tak- 
ing only  a  double  handful  from  the  back  of  each 
hog,  which  are  deposited  in  a  barrel  or  box.  The 
hog  is  then  given  a  gingle  turn  onward  to  the 
next  pair  who  with  scrapers  remove  the  hair  from 
one  side  then  turn  it  over  to  the  next  pair  who 
scrape  the  other  side,  the  next  scrape  the  head 
and  legs,  the  next  shave  one  side  with  sharp 
knives,  the  next  do  the  same  to  the  other  side,  and 
the  next  the  head  and  legs ;  and  each  pair  of  men 
have  to  perform  their  part  of  the  work  in  only 
twelve  seconds  of  time,  or  at  the  rate  of  Jive  hogs 
in  a  minute,  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time ! 


Arrived  at  the  end  of  this  table,  with  the  hair 
all  removed,  a  pair  of  men  put  in  the  gamlnril  stick 
and  swing  the  carcase  off  on  the  whed.  This 
wheel  is  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  revolves 
on  a  perpendicular  shaft  reaching  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling ;  the  height  of  the  wnwH  being aboat 
six  feet  from  the  floor.  Around  its  periphery  are 
placed  eight  large  hooks,  about  four  feet  apart,  on 
which  the  hogs  are  hung  to  be  dressed ;  and  here 
a^in  we  find  remarkabfe  dispatch  seeared  by  the 
division  of  labor.  As  soon  as  the  bog  is  swung 
from  the  table  on  to  one  of  these  hooks  the  whed 
is  given  a  turn  one-eaghth  of  its  cireidt,  whidi 
brings  the  next  hook  to  the  table  and  carries  the 
hog  a  distance  of  four  feet,  where  a  ooaple  of  men 
stand  ready  to  darii  on  it  a  backet  of  clean  water, 
and  scrape  it  down  with  knives,  to  remove  the 
loose  hairs  and  dirt  that  may  have  come  firom  the 
table.  The  next  move  of  the  wheel  carries  it  four 
feet  farther,  where  another  man  cuts  open  the 
hog  almost  in  a  sinj^le  second  of  time,  and  le- 
moves  the  large  intestmes  or  such  as  have  no  fat 
on  them  worth  saving,  and  throws  them  through 
an  open  doorway  by  nis  side;  another  move  of 
four  feet  carries  it  to  the  next  man  who  lifts  out 
the  remainder  of  the  intestines,  the  heart,  liver, 
&c.,  and  throws  them  on  to  a  large  table  bdiind 
him,  where  four  or  five  men  are  engaged  in  separa- 
ting the  fat  and  other  parts  of  value ;  another 
move  and  a  man  Wishes  a  bucket  of  dean  vrater 
inside,  and  washes  off  any  filth  or  Uood  that  may 
be  seen ;  this  completes  the  cleaning  or  dreanng 
process,  and  eaeh  man  at  the  wheel  has  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  work  in  twelve  seconds  of  time, 
as  there  are  only  five  hogs  at  once  hanging  on  the 
wheel,  and  this  number  are  removed  and  as  many 
added  every  minute.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, (besides  drivers  outside,)  is  fifty ;  so  that 
each  man  may  be  aaid  to  kill  and  dress  one  hog 
every  ten  minutes  of  working  time,  or  forty  in  a 
day.  This  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
manner  that  farmers  commonly  do  their  **hog 
kUling." 

At  the  last  move  of  the  wheel  a  stout  fellow 
shoulders  the  carcase  (while  another  removes  the 
gambril-stick)  and  backs  it  off  to  the  other  part  of 
the  house  where  they  are  hungup  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  cool,  on  hooks  piac^  in  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  beams  just  over  a  man^s  head.  Here 
are  space  and  hooks  sufficient  for  two  thousand 
hogs,  or  a  full  day's  work  at  killing.  The  next 
day,  or  when  cool,  they  are  taken  by  teams  to  the 
paeking-house  in  the  city,  where  the  weighing, 
cutting,  sorting  and  packing  is  all  aooomplished 
in  the  same  rapid  ana  systematio  manner. — Ohio 
Cultivator, 

ABOUT  GRANBEEBIES. 

To  Keep  Chakbxrries. — Gather  them  when 
quite  dry,  cork  them  closely  in  dry  bottles,  and 
place  in  a  cool^  dry  cellar.  They  will  also  keep 
m  bottles  or  in  casks  of  water,  the  iattej^  being 
the  mode  practised  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  and  in  which  it  is  sent  a  long  dis- 
tance, without  injury ;  the  fruit  is  put  in  a  per- 
fect state  into  tight  barrels,  filled  with  water,  and 
headed  up. 

Crakbcrrt  jBLLT.-^Make  a  very  strong  Mi- 
glass  jelly ;  when  odd,  mix  it  wiUi  a  doable  (]^uan- 
tity  of  cranberry  juice,  pressed  and  stramed; 
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sweeten  and  boil  it  up,  and  make  it  into  the  de- 
sired shape,  by  straining  into  the  proper  yesseh ; 
use  good  white  sogar,  fit  the  jeuy  will  not  be 
clear. 

Oeambduit  and  Rid  Jkllt. — ^Boil  and  |)resB 
ihe  froiSt  Btrain  thejuioeyandbv  degrees  mix  it 
with  as  mach  stouimI  rioe  as  will,  when  boiled, 
thicken  to  a  jeUy ;  boil  it  ^nUj,  stirring  it,  and 
fweetea  to  yoar  taste ;  pnt  it  into  a  basin  or  form, 
and  serve  with  cream  or  milk. 


COMMOHWEALTH  OF  KASSACEU- 
SETTS, 

BOABD  01  ACHUCULTURB. 

Stats  llousx,  Boston,  Sept.  15, 1854. 

Dbak  Sib  : — Will  you  be  so  kina  as  to  favor  me 
with  answers  to  the  following  questions,  together 
with  such  other  sugeeetions  as  ma^  be  of  general 
interest  or  value  to  uie  farmers  of  dthis  Common- 
wealth. 

If  not  in  your  power  to  give  the  derired  in- 
formation, you  vml  do  me  a  great  service  by  in- 
teresting some  one  in  your  town  who  will  procure 
and  send  it  to  me. 

1.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  drought 
upon  the  com,  potato  and  other  crops,  the  present 
season,  and  what  is  their  estimated  yield  per 
acre? 

2.  What  has  been  the  comparative  effect  of  the 
drought  on  deep  and  diallow  plowed  lands? 

3.  What  has  been  the  comparative  effect  of  the 
drought  on  lands  where  the  manure  was  spread 
and  plowed  in,  and  on  those  where  it  was  put  in 
thehm? 

4.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  drought  on 
forest  trees? 

5.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  guarding  against 
the  effects  of  droughts  like  that  of  the  present 
season? 

6.  Have  there  been  any  experiments  in  irr^a- 
tion  in  your  town,  and  if  so,  with  what  result  f 

7.  To  what  extent  has  the  disease  affected  the 
potato  the  present  season  ? 

8.  What  is  the  estimated  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  cultivated,  and  the  decrease,  per 
acre,  on  account  of  the  disease,  or  other  causes  ? 

9.  What  has  been  the  result  of  experiments 
this  season  in  the  use  of  guano,  super-phosphate 
of  lime,  poudrette,  or  other  concentrated  manures ' 

10.  To  what  extent  is  guano  used  in  your 
town,  and  on  what  soils  does  it  produce  the  best 
results? 

11.  Have  you  used  suano  several  years  in  sac- 
cession  on  the  same  soiT,  and  if  so,  with  what  ap- 
parent result  on  the  soil  and  crops? 

12.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  or  value,  per 
ton,  of  the  different  kinds  of  manures  used  on  the 
fi&rm,  and  which  pToduoes  the  best  retom  ? 

13.  What  is  the  best  waj  of  using  swamp  miM^, 
and  on  what  soils  should  it  be  used? 

14.  What  is  the  worth  of  dry  swamp  muck, 
per  cord,  for  agricultural  purposes? 

15.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  rairing  and 
storing  one  acre  of  Indian  com,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
or  barley,  in  your  town,  the  aveonge  yield  per 
acre,  and  the  price  per  bushel  ? 

16.  How  many  pounds  of  Indian  meal  are  equiv- 
alent to  one  hundred  pounds  of  good  English  hay, 
as  food  for  stock? 


17.  What  is  thought  to  be  the  value  of  apples, 
either  for  flesh  or  milk,  for  stock,  and  the  value 
of  cooked  apples  for  swine  ? 

18.  To  what  extent  have  the  ravages  of  worms 
affected  the  OTobards  this  season  ? 

19.  What  number  of  mowuiff  machines  have 
been  used  in  your  to^,  and  witn  what  success  ? 

20.  What  is  the  cost,  per  head,  of  raisinj^  pigs 
up  to  the  age  of  nine  months,  and  what  is  the 
average  value  at  that  age  ? 

21.  What  u  the  cost  of  raising  a  horse  up  to 
the  age  of  three,  four  or  five  vears,  and  what  is 
the  avera^  value  at  those  ages? 

22.  What  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  your 
tovrn  derive  their  entire  support  from  the  fium  ? 

23.  Has  the  number  of  farmers  in  your  town 
increased  or  decreased  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  how  much  ? 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  sending  a  reply 
before  the  first  of  Noveinber. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

OharIiBi  L.  Flint, 
Secretary  of  iki  Board  of  Agriculture. 


OASDENS  THAT  KEVEB  FAIL. 

<<My  garden  faOed  last  year,  owing  to  the 
drought,"  vras  the  remark  of  a  friend  of  oora, 
when  apoloeiang  for  the  slovenly  appearance  of 
the  patch  of  ground  which  he  dignified  with  the 
name  ofgar&iy  and  in  which,  each  year,  after 
plovring  and  harrowing  the  ground,  he  is  accuft- 
tomed  to  plant  cabbfl^es,  onions,  beets,  encum- 
bers, melons,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  hb  family ; 
but  the  soil  being  clayey,  and  not  over  5  or  6 
inches  in  depth,  vrith  a  compact  subsoil  beneath, 
the  crops  were  of  course  liable  to  dry  up  in  such 
a  season  of  severe  drought  as  was  last  year  in 
Uune ;  and  as  such  seasons  are  by  no  means  unus- 
ual in  this  dimate,  it  is  good  policy  for  every 
one  who  has  a  garden  or  vegetable  patch,  to  adopt 
such  a  system  of  culture  as  will  prevent  the  dan- 
ger of  failure  from  this  source. 

Deepening  the  soil  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
protection  against  fkilure  from  drought.  Plow 
or'spade  up  the  subsoil  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose it  to  the  mellowing  effects  of  frost,  say  to  the  . 
depth  of  a  foot  at  least,  and  if  deeper  so  much  the 
better,  adding  a  good  supply^  of  stable  manure  ; 
the  crops  will  then  push  their  roots  so  deep,  and 
moisture  vrill  rise  from  below  so  constantly,  that 
while  other  gardens  around  may  fail^  from 
droueht,  this  will  continue  green  and  flourishing; 
and  Sie  increased  yield  as  well  as  improved  qual- 
ity of  its  products  will  in  a  single  year  almtjst  or 
quite  pay  for  the  improvement. 

Gucumbor,  melon,  and  similar  vines  appear  to 
have  small  roots,  but  their  roots  run  very  deep  if 
opportunity  is  offered  them.  Experienced  gar- 
deners will  not  fail  to  pive  them  deep  as  well 
as  rich  ground,  in  this  sunny  climate^  where 
droughts  are  so  frequent.  l?he  same  is  true 
of  caobages,  and  in  short  all  kindd  of  garden 
vegetables.  The  directions  for  the  culture  of 
such  things  as  are  eiven  in  most  books  on  garden- 
ing, are  written  oy  persons  unaccustomed  to 
so  dry  and  warm  a  climate  as  ours,  and  hence 
are  aeficient  in  not  sufficiently  insisting  upon 
deep  culture  as  a  preventative  of  injury  from 
drought.  We  find  it  necessary  to^ve  "line  upon 
line"  on  this  sul^jeot. — Ohio  Cultivator. 
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BEEAKIKG  COLTS. 

^  In  the  Boston  CuUtwOor  of  Sep*.  16,  w*  no- 
tioftd  iA  engraying  iUustratiDg  b  new  mode  of 
breaking  colts,  by  a  Mr.  PHnnsAS  Fnxn.  The 
mode  of  perft)rming  this  work  is  so  simple  and  00 
fa?orable,  that  we  have  made  some  imptroyement^ 
upon  the  engraving,  and  give  the  desi^iptkm  in; 
Mr.  Field's  own  words.  He  says, — ^«  a  little  more 
th^  one  year  since,  having  three  fine  colts  that 
Were  wholly  untutored,  I  adopted  a  new  expedient 
for  bringing  them  into  subjection,  which  sno- 
oped to  a  oharm.  Several  of  my  neigbbon 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  gratuitoosly 
ofered  them  by  the  use  of  my  apparatus  in 
broking  their  colts,  and  in  every  case  they  were 
delighted  with  the  ease,  safety  and  thorough  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme.  I«ast  Autumn,  having  bought 
another  large  and  vigorous  oolt  of  three  years 
pact  in  age,  and  vnshing  to  bring  it  under  sub- 
jection, I  resorted  to  the  same  method  that  was 
found  so  eff  ctual  last  season,  which  has  been 
equally  satiafactory,  both  to  myself  and  my 
neighbors,  who  have  either  availed  themselves  of 
the  use  of  ihe  apparatus,  or  have  vntnessed  its 
operation ;  and  in  compliance  with  their  sugges- 
tion, I  send  joQ  a  drawing  of  the  run-round,  now 
in  rig  in  my  yard  for  breaking  colts.  To  the  ma- 
chine thus  completed  I  harness  the  oolt,  I  oare 
not  bow  ugly  or  ungained,  buckling  the  pole 
strap  so  short  that  he  will  have  no  slack  harness ; 
then  tying  his  halter  to  the  cross-bar,  I  pull  off 
his  bridle  and  let  him  have  a  fair  chance  and  his 
own  ooorse.  He  never  runs  at  fiist,  for  fear  of 
the  wheel  before  him,  but  alternately  trots  and 


stands  still.  After  the  oolt  has  been  hameswd 
an  hour  or  so,  1  seat  myself  astride  the  rear  pole 
at  the  point  where  the  inner  end  of  the  bar  sup- 
porting the  Whipple-tree  is  attached,  when  he 
generally  starts  off  at  a  rapid  speed  ;  I  retain  my 
seat  until  ,the  oolt  comes  to  a  stand,  which  is 
always  after  he  has  been  from  six  to  twenty 
rounds.  I  then  feed  him  a  handful  of  oats,  iemd 
put  a  wisp  of  hay  in  the  rope  which  confines  the 
pole  strap,  and  leave  him  to  pnzsue  hito  own 
oourse.  Ik  should  be  kept  harnessed  in  this  i»y 
through  the  day,  being  visited  frequently  with 
the  oat  dish,  and  supplied  with  hay,  where  he 
can  help  himself  at  vr^. 

The  second  day  let  the  colt  be  bridled^  with 
leading  lines  attaohed,  and  fed  a  few  oatn  as  soon 
aa,  harnessed,  then  left  for  some  time  to  jmrnienade 
at  his  leisure,  then  drove,  and  taught  to  start  and 
stop  at  bidding.  After  being  drilled  in  this  way 
for  half  an  hour,  make  fast  one  of  the  wheels  to 
a  poet  a  little  oatside  of  the  fange,  and  kttve  him 
for  an  hour  or  more,  thus  teaching  him  to  stand  ; 
keep  him  harnessed  through  the  day,  occasionally 
feeding,  driving,  backing,  and  teaching  him  to 
stop  and  to  stand  still,  but  uaii^  no  hajrsh  meas- 
ures, fbt  noBO  ave  neieded.  Aftw  three  sueh  days 
of  training,  I  have  always  saooeeded  in  makfaig  s 
colt  completely  manageable,  and  hesitate  not  to 
take  my  wife  on  board  a  cutter  or  wagon  for  a 
ride»  having  done  so  repeatedly*  I  oonfider  the 
above  method  for  breaking  oohe  ohei^  safe^  ex- 
peditious and  effectual,  and  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  affair,  say  that  a  colt  broken  to  go  in 
that  machine  will  go  anywhere. 

Explanalion  of  the  Drawing* — A  post  set  firm 
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in  the  ground,  and  rising  three  feet,  with  a  shoal- 
dered  three-inch  round  tenon  or  piyot  at  the  top. 
Two  straight,  rough,  hard  wood  poles,  thirty 
feet  long,  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt 
ends,  and  four  inches  in  diametet  at  the  tops. 


indicate.  I  would  ask  who  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving dover  for  many^  }^ra  in  a  thrifty  condi- 
tion, simply  by  preventing  its  maturing  its  seed. 
Some  farmers  never  plow  in  grain  crops,  and 
yet  for  many  years  raise  good  crops  of  com  and 
grain.    Bow  is  this  fact  reconciled  with  his  re- 


'One  of  these  poles  is  confined  on  the  top  of  the  marks  about  seed  producing  crops  exhausting  the 
poet,  six  feet  from  the  butt  end  by  a  found  mor-  «>»i,  and  rendeiSng  it  necessary  to  j>low  in  grain 
tico,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.    The  ^^JP^  ^     .  ^L-.  xv  ^  ^     j^  ^       i. 

other  pde  is  lap,«d  into  the-  fi»t  nea,  their  butt  Jl  ^ZZi^vXc:'1^6ft^  S^^ 
ends,  made  fast  by  locking,  and  by  a  two  jnch  years,  And  classes  potatoes  among  them.    He  says 


pin. 

The  hind  wheels  of  a  lumber  wagon,  fitted  on 
the  ends  of  the  poles. 

•  Crossbar,  a  rough  pole  twelve  feet  long,  bolted 
at  each  end  on  the  long  poles,  four  feet  from  the 
wheel  hubs. 

Rough  pole,  bolted  on  one  of  the  main  poles 
and  on  the  cross  bar,  to  support  the  whipple-tree. 

An  augur  hole  bored  through  tin  forward 
pole,  in  which  is  fastened  a  rope  for  confining  the 
pole  strap  of  the  harness." 


For  tk4  Ntw  KngUmd  Fermer. 

OH  MATURnre  PI.AHT8C 

In  a  communication  in  }roitr  Aogast  number  by 
A.  O*  ComopsSf  on  maturing  pknts,  are  maay 
dogma«,  wlueh,  if  true,  ahouM  not  oaly  be  talked 
about  by  somebody,  but  acted  upon  by  all.  He 
remariu  that  a  soil  that  contains  no  carbon  in 
form  of  vegetable  matter  or  otherwise,  cannot  ma- 
tare  seed,  though  a  stock  may  be  produced,  and 
luilaiiuuo  the  growth  of  wheat  straw  wHfa  worth- 
Ims  seed,  and  extends  the  saoM  lemarks  to  corn, 


potatoes  before  they  mature,  feed  carbon  and 
other  elements  more  largely  from  the  atmosphere 
and  piodnoe  large  taber^they  appropriate  more' 
carbon  in  the  form  of  atmospheno  ^as — and  that 
after  they  become  seed  producing  kinds  they  pour 
less  downward  into  the  tubes,  and  consequently 
an  excess  of  gaseous  food  is  more  injurious  to  them, 
and  they  are  more  liable  to  disease ;  and  that  roots 
and  seeds  do  commonly  grow  at  the  same  time. 
Now  I  would  inquire  where  Mr.  Commgs  gets  all 
these  fiftcta in  relation  to  potatoes?  I  have  fre- 
quently raised  potatoes  from  the  seed,  and  my  ez> 
perience  is  that  several  years  are  required  to  get 
a  full  size  of  tuber  instead  of  large  tubers  the  fist 
ye;ir  or  two  from  the  seed.  Is  it  a  fi^t  aseertain^ 
ed  from  experience  and  obeervatioa  on  a  wide  field 
that  seed  producing  potatoes  are  more  liable  to 
disease  than  non-wea  producing  ones?  Some 
species  of  potatoes  produce  no  s^  from  balls-^ 
others  but  few,  and  others  very  abundantly ;  and 
this  diversity,  so  ftr  as  I  have  observed,  ooes  nol 
at  all  depend  on  the  time  tbej  were  first  prodnoed 
from  the  seed.  It  is  on  inoident  of  the  variety  as 
much  as  color,  flavor  or  size.  Do  not  the  ball  an  1 
seeds  of  potatoes  ^row  at  the  same  time  with  the 
tuber — ^if  not,  which  grows  first  t 
Among  other  dogmas,  Mr.  Comhigs  says,  thtit 


rye  and  oats.     W  here  can  »  aoil  bo  found,  t^i  i^tr^^^'li^^ 

a.y  former  would  till,  destitute  of  ve^table  mat-l^^f^PS*^  ato'SpKSfj  StSriS,SS 
*f  •  ^,P«"««,f  8^«J".^J^"°^^^  thesoilj-thatthegrowthofgraasforafew 

of  wheat  and  the  certointy  of  a  crop  of  com  on  ^       ^^^j,  blo880ming,exhku8te  the  S^il  more  than 

S?*^5iS'^'    ^^  ^^  ^'-  ^"^«^  *«»°°*  many  days  ofgrowtf  does  before  the  timeof  blo^ 
km  tins  diArenoe  I  jsoming.    I  would  inquire  how  these  dogmas  axe 

H«  remarks  that  a  good  otop'Of  tnmips,  or.prored  to  be  true!  Are  they  drawn  from  theory 
oabba«»,canbeproduoedwithasmaU«aM>uatofjorfrom  facts  and  well  conducted  experiments? 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  but  that  seeds  of  tham  if  fioq^  experiments,  what  is  the  precise  number 

of  days  embraced  in  the  terms  "/nr*'  and 


cannot  be  raised  on  such  soil.  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  what  are  his  proofs  of  this  position. 
My  own  long  experience  is,  that  cabbage  and 
tarmpseed  can  much  more  oertSMiIy  be  raised 
than  good  heads  of  cabbage  or  good  tumipB.    In 


in  the  growth  of  grass  before  and  afW  blosoming 
to  exhaust  the  sou  to  the  same  extent? 

There  are  many  dogmas  promulgated  by  agri* 
cultural  writers,  that  every  man  of  experience 


deed,  turnips  will  often  refuse  to  inmase  into  ^^  observation  knows  to  fie'without  foundation 
good  T)ulbs,  and  cabbages  to  head,  but  seed;  j^  ^^^^^^    jf  writers  would  be  more  careful  in 

what  they  assert  for  principles  and  facts  we  should 
hear  sneers  about  book  farming  less  frequently 
thin  we  do.  Rvfcs  MclNTntx. 


S\l 


I  the  next  year  be  produced  plentifully  from ' 
these  worthless  turnips  and  cabbage  stomps. 
Where  does  the  carbon  cone  from  i&t  piodaees 
thsBB  things? 

He  asserts  that  those  plants  which  produce 
seed  the  first  year  of  their  growth,  and  then  die, 
draw  away  the  substance  or  the  roots  to  mature 
the  seeds,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  death 


true,  or  do  they  die  because  they  haye  fhlfilled 
tha  law  of  their  being  ?  Are  then  not  perennial 
plants  that  produce  and  maiare  theit  seed  from 
the  first  and  many  suocesBiye  yeass  from  the  same 
roots?  Clover  is  a  well  known  bieniual  plant, 
and  its  life  is  limited  to  that  period  generally, 
whether  suffered  to  mature  its  seed  or  not,  so  far 
M  my  observation  and  experience  of  many  years 


Value  or  Agricultural  Papers. — A  subscriber 

in  Connecticut  says—"  I  am  much  indebted  to  the 

Is  this'  Cultivator  for  remedies  which  have  saved  me  two 


cows,  thereby*  saying  enough  to  my  for  it  a  life- 
thnei,  beside  uie  great  amount  oT  kn^kdge  ob- 
tained from  it  on  all  other  subjects.'*— A/ftony 
Odtivator. 

^*  Beef  caUle  now  arriving  aff  the  BaltnnoBB 
market  are  poor  in  condition,  owing  to  tiia  in- 
yary  done  to  tbe  paatorage  l>y  the  long  dioogiil. 
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CATTLE  SHOW  AT  LEOMII^STEB. 

The  tbiid  Annuftl  Exhibition  of  farm  prodndB 
and  articles  of  manufacture,  took  place  at  Leom- 
inster, in  this  State,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  20. 
This  beautiful  and  flourishing  town  is  on  the 
Fitehburg  railroad,  five  miles  from  Fitchburg  and 
45  from  Boston.  The  surface  is  broken  into 
many  gentle  hills,  with  others  that  may  almost  be 
dignified  with  the  title  of  mountains  ;  while 
meandering  through  the  Talleys  is  a  large  branch 
of  the  Nashua,  and  two  or  three  smaller  streams, 
The  soil  is  stony  and  fertile,  and  the  agricultural 
condition  of  the  town  considerably  in  advance  of 
a  majority  of  the  towns  in  the  State,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
moral  culture  among  the  people.  Among  the 
mechanical  pursuits,  there  are  three  or  four 
tablishments  for  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes, 
several  for  combs,  of  every  description.  It  is  re- 
lated, in  Hayward^s  Gazetteer^  that  in  1837  the 
manu&ctuxes  of  the  town  amounted  to  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  since  that  time,  their  in- 
crease has  been  constant  and  rapid.  The  aartides 
then  manufactured  consisted  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  paper,  leather,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  scythes, 
bellows,  palm-leaf  hats,  straw  bonnets,  chairs, 
tin  and  cabinet  wares,  &a  It  is  probable  that  the 
making  of  some  of  these  articles  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  we  know  that  others  have  been  in 
troduoed,  as,  for  instance,  the  article  of  combs, 
which,  probably,  cannot  be  excelled  by  those 
manufactured  at  any  other  place. 

At  4  o'clock,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
south-west  wmd  was  driving  the  rain  across  the 
fields  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  gloomy  were  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Leomnstorians  for  a  successful  Fair. 
But  the  wind  wad  the  rain  subsided,  and  by  8 
o'clock  the  sun  was  glancing  on  the  little  pools, 
and  twinkling  merrily  on  the  drops  which  hung 
.tremblingly  on  the  grass.  The  Gommoa,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  was  busy  with  the  prepara- 
tions going  on ;  cattle,  and  swine,  and  poultry 
were  coming  in,  and  horses  and  colts  were  so 
elastic  in  the  pure  morning  air,  that  they  came 
nearer  the  true  idea  of  perpetual  fnoHon  than  any 
thing  we  have  yet  seen. 

Our  first  particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
stock.  There  were,  we  think,  some  40  pens, 
erected  in  the  most  substantial  and  neat  manner, 
of  sawed  jhestnut  posts  aud  rails,  and  all  fiUed. 
The  cattle  were  mostly  of  the  common  mixed 
breeds.  We  noticed  a  two  years  old  heifer,  na- 
trre  and  Durham,  which  wa6  vezy  fine,  the 
property  of  J.  H.  Garter  ;  three  fine  eahes,  by 
L.  BuRRAGE ;  a  pair  of  native  steers,  by  LoTBrn 
B.  Clark,  3  years  5  months,  and  vtighing  2370 
jioaad&^iii^destined  to  make  a  fine  pair  of  eattle,  if 
ptQ!|Nrly  tcMit^.  A  pair  of  two  years  old,  by  A. 
OcoKFKKi  1^850  pounds^-^urndsome.  A  pen  df 
oow8«  having  excellent  milking  qualities  apparent, 


by  Solon  Garter,  the  President  of  the  AsBoci*- 
tion.  A  native  oow,  by  David  Hows,  .weight 
1,195.  Two  cows,  by  P.  H.  W.  Low,  native ; 
also  by  Jacob  Collcii,  S.  F.  Shattuck,  and  Oli- 
ver Hall,  which  were  fine  looking  animals,  and 
making  it  evident  that  their  owners  were  good 
judges  of  stock.  A  pair  of  fat  oxen,  by  Ephraiii 
Buss,  weight  4,000  pounds,  were  of  fine  proper-  * 
tions.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  procession 
of  horses,  and  some  40  or  50  pairs  of  working 
oxen,  among  which  were  fine  specimens. 

There  was  a  small  but  good  display  of  poultrj^ 

-turkeys,  ducks  and  varieties  of  cocks  and  hens.^ 
One  motherly-looking  Biddy,  said,  just  as  we 
were  passing,  < 'I  am  the  mother  of  the  mottled 
family  at  my  left,  what  do  you  think  of  them?" 
Well,  Dame  Prattle,  we  think  you  have  given  us  a 
progeny  o^  many  colors,  but  that  "Thanksgiving" 
will  be  the  richer  for  them,  if  you  continue  to 
feed  them  well. 

.  There  were  some  excellent  swine.  SnAS  Bics- 
ARDSON,  presented  a  breeding  sow  with  naie  pigs 
•^thesow  two  years  old,  and  the  pigs  fifteen 
weeks  and  averaging  98  lbs.  each.  Another  bjr 
Goarles  F.  Garter,  with  seven  pigSi  all  fine  syeei- 
aens.  A  fiit  hog  by  Josbfh  Owau»y  weig|ht 
aboat  600  Ibe.  and  a  final jpropoitiafied  aaSmal. 

The  Drawing  Match  vras  well  and  &irly  con- 
tested— ^load  for  oxen,  on  a  cart,  3,800  lbs. ;  for 
horses  in  hoise-cart,  3000  lbs. ;  both  horses  and 
oxen  gave  evidonee  of  muob  skill  in  tniouig  thetti. 

A' surprise  awaited  us  in  Pomona  Haa,  to 
which  we  were  not  prepared.  In  graceful  array, 
were  several  tables  the  entire  length  of  the  hall, 
filled  with  apples,  peaches,  plums  pears,  cran- 
berries, m^ons,  flquii3hes  aqd  all  manner  <^  v^is- 
tables,  dried  apples,  together  with  thaaeat  aad 
tasteftd  handiwork  of  the  ladies,  and  spedmem  of 
the  me«liaRi<Nri  skili  and  indostry  of  the  people  of 
the  town. 

In  the  size,  beauty  and  quantity  of  some  of  the 
varieties,  espedaliy  of  the  Blue  Pearmain  and  $«•- 
aetfiweettf,  werbad  seen  nothing  like  it  befiofO. 
And  tn  the  exoeUetkce  of  the  whole  fruit  exfaiM- 
tion,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  another  town  in 
the  commoDwealth  where  there  are  no  amateur 
fruit  raisers,  that  eon  equal  it.  There  were  1,080 
msDt ;  867  of  «n»le0,  72  of  potts,  69  .of 
peaches,  22  of  plums,  17  of  grapee,  and  95  of 
quinces.  The  oranbenies  were  presented  by  R. 
Hatnes';  were  from  transplanted  vines,  and  very 
large  and  fair. 

The  specimens  of  combs  by  Gardmxr  Morsr,  Bm- 
iMOK  A;  PRBBoorrand  G.  A.  WHrrmcoRRy  and  ot 
ladies'  and  gentlemon's  jjbet  by  Manboh  &  Haws 
were  of  variolMs  styles  and  patterns,  and  of  most 
rare  workmanship. 

This  £xhibition,afl  a  whole,  w«^  a  model  of  the 
kind .  At  every  point,  weve^videDoeB  of  the  prao- 
tioal  skill  of  those  who  managed  it;  everything 
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noYod  at  the  momenfe  aasignod;  Ihera  were  no 
tftkes^  no  hvary  or  eonfusion,  althoagh  the  num- 
ber of  penons  in  attendance  was  quite  large,  and 
at  the  dinner  more^  than  usually  sit  down  at  the 
County  Shows. 

The  ezeroisas  in  the  Town-hall,  were  an  ad- 
dress by  the  agriooltaral  Editor  of  the  Farmer ,  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Earle,  Editor  of  the  Sjjy,  Worces- 
ter, and  the  announcement  of  the  awards. 

Such  associations  are  the  germs  from  which 
will  spring  the  improvements  so  much  desired  in 
agzioultuxial  affiun,  and  we  wish  them  all  that 
snooesB  they  so  eminently  deserve. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

IKPEOTIHO  SOILS  BT  SHADE. 
Mr.  Brown  : — In  the  Covntry  OenUeman,  of 
July  6th,  there  appeared  an  artiele  on  a  ^*  New 


Method  of  Ferfciliwne  Land,"  by  Elihn  Cross,  of  iipon  it,  no  improvement  fbllovwi,  as  would  be  the 

Benssalaer  county,  N.  Y.    Mr.  Cross  says,  "  I '"^ *"** ^' '-"''  '^~  '*- 

.believe  it  is  generally  argued  by  fimners  that 
shade  tsnds  to  impoverish  the  soil ;  but,  after  a 
eareful  examination,  I  have  oome  to  t^e  con- 
elusion  that  shade  makes  land  rich.  Perha] 
those  opposed  to  this  theory  will  say,  *  Ifi 
makes  Iiuid  rich,  why  does  not  the  soil  under 
very  large  trees  become  very  fertile  ? '  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  intelligent  husbandman  might 
answer  this  question  without  muoh  hesitation. 
The  reason  is  this :  the  ^owth  of  the  tree  is  con- 
stantly drawing  the  strength  from  the  soil,  and 
if  the  shade  did  not  tend  to  enrich  the  land,  the 
soil  would  soon  be  so  much  impoverished  that  the 

tree  would  die.  If  an^  person  wishes  to  be  eon- '  more  of  'its  importance,  although  at  first  I  had  no 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  new  theory,  let  him  idea  of  ofiforing  any  <*  new  theory  "  for  improving 
try  an  eKperimant  on  a  small  scale.  Take  a  piece!  waste  lands ;  stUl,  if  others  feel  disposed  to  giyeit 
of  poor  ground, one  rood  square,  an# cover  it  over  that  **  name,"  I  haye  no  objections,  not  knowing 
with  brush  two  feet  deep;  let  it  remain  covered  whether  1  was  before  or  behind  others  in  first 
in  this  manner  four  years,  then  remove  the  brush,  joifaring  the  improvement.  Sinoe  that  time,  how- 
and,  if  I  am  not  very  muoh  mistaken,  he  will  ever,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  othec 


land  cannot  impart  aay  Utility  whatever,  else 
the  north  side  of  a  buildin||  would  soon  become 
enriched  by  the  process.  Neither  can  the  dmde 
of  trees  prove  beneficial  to  the  soil ;  and,  althonch 
their  erowth  is  constantly  withdrawing  &e 
strengih  from  the  soil,  yet  the  annual  extension 
of  the  roots,  and  their  penetration  into  the  soil, 
brin^  them  successively  into  contact  with  freflJi 
portions  of  earth,  and  their  growth  continues  un« 
checked.  But  when  a  porous  substance  is  placed 
upon  the  surfiftce  of  the  earth,  sufficiently  deose  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  its  moisture,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  xain 
and  air,  two  yery  important  advantages  are 
guned,  vis :  the  preservation  of  the  riches  of  the 
soil,  and  the  adoition  to  its  fertility  by  the  con- 
densation of  volatile  manures,  through  the  agency 
of  rain,  and  by  the  gradual  deoompositiim  of  the 
surface  soil,  through  the  aotion  of  air  and  water. 
If  the  earth  is  covered  air  tight,  as,  for  example, 
by  a  soljd  stack  <^  hay,  or  straw,  resting  directly 


if  a  pervious  stratum  merely  was  laid  on  its 
surface.  For  the  same  reason,  the  subsoil  is  never 
benefited  by  the  shade  of  the  upper  soil,  becaose 
it  is  totally  excluded  from  air  and  moisture,"  Jko. 
Some  ^ve  or  six  years  ago,  I  gaye  out  a  few 
hints  and  ideas  to»  the  wmers,  through  the 
Albany  CuHivalorj  in  regard  to  improving  waste 
lands.  Such  lands  as  steep  hill  sides,  'barren 
knolls,  rocky  led^,  and  other  waste  places,  by 
letting  those  pomts  grow  up  to  trees  of  the 
forest— naturally,  if  they  would— if  not,  to  plant 
them  out,  or  sow  the  seed,  by  hand.  When  I  fiist 
gave  out  this  advice  to  fkrmers,  I  thought  it  good,, 
and  every  year  sinoe  has  conyinced  me  more  ana 


.find  that  the  soil  has  become  rich,  although  bo 
manure  has  been  added.  Let  any  maa  enter  the 
forest,  and  examine  the  soil  which  has  had  grow- 
ing timber  consumine  its  ferttlixing  matter  for 
centuries,  and  he  wiU  find  that  the  soil  is  still 
rvery  rich.  Now  I  will  ask  how  tihe  fertility  has 
been  kept  up,  if  the  shade  doea  not  tend  to  fer- 
tilise the  soil?    I  shall,  doubtless,  hear  many 


say  it  has  been  kept  up  by  the  manure  made  of  called  to  this  subjeot  a  few  years  sinee>  first,  by 


the  leaves  of  the  trees.  1  admit  that  the  foliage 
tends  to  fertilize ;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  re- 
turned to  the  soil  in  this  way  is  so  small  in  com- 
imrison  to  what  is  taken  up  by  the  growth  of 
timber,  it  is  evident  there  must  be  a  greater 
source  of  fertilization,  or  the  soil  would  Ions 
sinoe  have  been  exhausted.  By  shading  land 
properly,  the  soil  is  made  to  uncCeigo  the  putre- 
.lactive  {ffocess,  and  is  converted  into  a  strong  and 
durable  manure.  Ask  farmers  that  raise  flax  and 
spread  it  upon  their  land,  if  the  grass  is  any 
laiger  where  the  flax  veaa  spread  than  elsewhere, 
they  will  answer  yes.  You  may  ask  them  why  it 
is  larger  ;  they  will  say  the  flax  has  enriched  the 
land.  Ask  them  how  it  has  enriched  the  land, 
and  I  presume  to  say  not  more  than  one  in  ten 
.  can  tell  yon,"  &o% 

Xo  this  there  is  added  an  editorial  nota,  which, 
.i&sa|i|»|ance,says:  '' The  simple  process  of  flhadi^g 


writers  advocate  the  same  cause,  while  Bome> 
<*  agricultural  orators  "  have  ^cld  forth  to  "  andi^ 
ences"  on  improving  waste  lands  by  growing; 
trees,  which  is  all  very  well.  The  princi^es  hela 
forth  in  the  theory  offered  by  Mr.  Cross  I  believa 
to  be  true ;  and,  as  he  has  done  it  in  a  very  sya^ 
tematic  way,  I  will  make  no  attempts  at  im-^ 
provement    on  that   point.    My  attention  was 


observing  a  white  oak  tree  growing  on  a  barren^ 
gravel  knoll,  upon  my  own  land  ;  and  under  this 
treo  the  soil  was  noti(wd  to  be  pretty  weU  swarded 
over  to  grass,  while  a  fisw  feet  distance  from  tlia 
tree  nothing  but  <<  fine  finger  vines  and  ratfle 
ox-plants  "  could  grow.  The  (juestion  then 
arose,— What  causeothe  soil  to  bceome  more  pro- 
ductive, and  sward  over  to  grass  under  the  trees? 
The  fiiilling  leayes,  under  single  or  standard  trees, 
woald  not  be  of  mush  account  as  a  fertilizer,  as 
the  vrind  would  blofw  them  away  as  they  fell. 
The  droppings  of  cattfe  under  svrbh  trees,  at 
times,  might  be  of  some  importance  during  the 
vrarm  season.  But  the  main  cause  of  productiye- 
nesB  I  oounder  comes  hem  belter,  and  proteotfon 
of  the  soil  from  the  scalding  aad  bamiB|  rays  of 
the  sun,  together  with  the  heavy  vrashiog  and 
drenching  rains  of  the  seaam* 
That  there  is  a  principle  inydlved  in  the  growth 
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of  trees  alone  which  imparts  fertility  to  the  soil 
1  have  not  a  doubt.  But  just  how  the  procees  is 
brought  about  I  cannot  sa^  at  present.  The  com- 
parison made  by  the  editor,  that  if  shade  im- 
tnroTed  the  soil  then  the  soil  on  the  north  side  of 
hoildings  would  become  rich,  is  not  to  my  mind 
a  case  in  point :  because  in  case  of  the  building  it 
is  "dead  matter,''  while  that  of  a  tree,  is  a  livmg 
acting  principle,  Imparting  fertility  to  the  soil  by 
its  own  reproduction.  Then  again,  where  the 
soil  is  completely  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain 
as  under  a  building,  after  a  nmnber  of  years, 
<<Balt8  of  nitre,"  or  **saltpetre,"  in  its  crude  state, 
will  be  formed,  which  is  of  itself  a  good  fertilizer 
for  soils.  Every  farmer  knows  that  where  a  pUe 
of  old  rails  or  boards  lay  upon  the  around  a 
year  or  two,  the  soil  will  be  much  enriched  by 
it.  So  too  a  stack  of  hay, whether  resting  directly 
on  the  ground  or  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, the  soil  will  be  improved,  as  we  consider  it 
rather  a  difficult  matter  to  make  the^  covering 
air-tight  by  a  stack  of  hay  or  straw. 

The  sabeoil,  where  it  remains  s^reral  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  is  of  coono  dead  and  inert  mat- 
ter, and  cannot  bo  mudi  improved,  until  it  is 
opened  by  the  snrfiftoe  and  subsoil  plow.  Most 
or  all  of  the  cultivated  grasses,  togetner  with  the 
various  kinds  of  erains,  grow  and  mature  well  un- 
der shade ;  while  the  hoed  crops,  such  as  com 
and  potatoes,  with  the  various  kinds  of  root  crops, 
will  not  come  to  much,  where  the  eround  is  pret- 
ty effectually  shaded.  Of  course,  &e  waste  lands 
improved  by  growing  young  trees,  will  not  be 
plowed,  but  remain  m  permanent  pasture  for  cat- 
tle. On  many  of  such  lands,  if  tne' plow  is  kept 
out,  the  young  trees  will  come  in  naturally.  But 
where  this  is  not  the  case  they  should  be  planted. 
The  white  oak,  with  most  of'^the  other  oaks,  to- 
gether with  the  chestnut,  will  grow  as  weU  on  a 
thin  soil.  While  on  a  thin  barren  soil  the  white 
birch  will  grow  successfully,  so  that  tJiere  need  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  of  trees  suita- 
ble for  the  soil.  These  ideas  lead  me  to  make 
some  remarks  on  a  particular  dass  of  wood- 
lands," more  or  less  scattered  on  many  forms 
throughout  the  country.  These  ''woodlands," 
oonsiit  of  thin  scattering  trees  with  venr  little  or 
no  underbrush  oryoune  sprouts  and  suckers; 
BQch  lands  are  what  would  be  called  "oak  open- 
inn,"  at  the  West.  Most  of  these  lands  natur- 
ally znyw  nothing  but  a  thin  slippery  wood-grasB, 
which  is  not  of  much  account  for  pasture  or  feed 
for  cattle.  But  by  feeding  this  grass  dovra  efl^ 
tually  with  cattle,  the  better  eiasses  will  come  in, 
sjid  this,  vnth  sowing  some  ofthe  grasses,  such  as 
timothy,  red-top  and  clover,  a  good  and  perma> 
nent  pasture  may  be  obtained.  I  look  upon 
such  land  where  properly  managed,  as  among  the 
most  valuable  lauds  for  pasture  on  the  farm.  The 
reteianent  shelter  which  the  growing  trees  afford 
For  cattle  through  the  season  from  hot  suns  and 
vnishhag  rains,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
farmer.  If  under-brush  should  grow  up,  they 
should  be  oat  out  and  kept  down,  but  if  the  trees 
are  out,  then  the  improvement  is  done  with,  as 
thersprouts  will  not  grow  on  such  lands  to  any 
amount.  Yoiw*  truly,         L.  DmuMD. 

Derb^,  a..  Sept,  21, 1854. 


ExrANDiNo  THX  OBnr.-^Those  in  wealthy  dr- 
enmst^ces,  or  who  pursue  sedentary  employment 


within  doors,  generally  use  theor  lungs  but  very 
little,  breathe  but  very  little  into  the  chest,  and 
thus,  independently  of  positions,  contract  a 
wretchedly  narrow,  small  cnest,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  loss  of  health  and  beauty.  All  Hub 
can  be  perfectly  obviated  by  a  little  attention  io 
the  manner  of  oreathing.  Reoolleot  the  longs  are 
like  a  bladder  in  their  constructioB,  and  can  be 
stretched  open  to  double  their  ordinary  sise,  with 
perfect  immunity  from  consumption .  The  agent, 
and  the  only  agent  required,  is  the  common  air 
we  breathe,  supposing,  however,  that  no  obstacle 
exist,  external  to  the  chest,  such  as  lacing,  or  ty- 
ing it  around  with  stays,  or  ti(^t  dress,  or  having 
shoulders  lay  upon  it.  On  rising  in  the  iaoiiiin|(, 
place  yourself  in  an  erect  posture,  your  chest 
thrown  back,  and  shoulders  entirely  off  the  chest ; 
now  inhale  or  suck  in  all  the  air  you  can,  so  as  to 
fill  the  chest  to  the  very  bottom  of  it,  so  that  no 
more  can  be  got  in  ;  now  hold  your  breath  and 
throw  your  arms  off  behind,  holding  in  your  breath 
as  lone  as  you  please.  Done  in  a  oold  room  is 
much  Dettor,  because  the  air  is  much  denser,  and 
will  act  more  powerfully  in  expanding  the  ehaal. 
Exercisinf  the  chest  in  this  manner ,it  will  enUvge 
the  capacity  and  sise  of  the  lungs. — Onnm^m 
8ch0ol  Advocate. 


For  tk*  /feip  Bngittnd  FmjMr. 

AHOTHEE  8PXCIKSH  OP  PARKIIO. 

Ma.  Editob  : — Three  years  a(jo  I  bought  the 
farm  on  which  I  now  live,  consisting  of  IW  acrea , 
15  of  which  are  pond  and  mardi,  consisting  of 
muck  and  shell  marl  in  great  abundance,  for 
which  I  paid  $1500.  I  keep  9  cows,  besides  my 
team.  1  raise  what  wheat,  com  and  vegetables 
I  consume  in  my  f^unily,  and  some  to  sell;  my  sales 
of  butter,  |Mrk  and  beef  have  averaged  ^400  a 
▼ear.  I  ha%  done  the  work  of  my  farm,  with  the 
help  of  a  boy  about  15  years  old,  and  have  paid 
$50  for  his  servioes  through  the  summer  season. 
1  raise  most  of  every  thing  we  need  in  the  family, 
(which  conasts  of  my  wife  and  two  children,)  ex- 
cept clothine  and  groceries,  and  I  sell  off  grain 
and  the  avaus  of  the  poultry  yard,  suflkient  to 
pay  for  them.  I  own  my  house  and  bams,  filled 
with  an  abundance  of  the  produce  of  my  ovrn 
acres,  and  at  night  sleep  under  m^  ovm  roof,  and 
if  not  a  princely  hired  mansion,  vnth  carpets  that 
are  like  yelvet  under  our  feet,  yet  it  protects  us 
from  the  inclemencies  of  even  a  Yermont  winter  ; 
the  rag  carpeting  answers  all  the  purpose  of  one 
of  finer  texture,  and  what  is  better  still,  is  the 
work  of  my  own  industrious  wife,  and  then  how 
sweet  the  pore,  country  air,  from  our  verdant  hills 
and  mountains',  instead  of  the  pent  up  atmosphere 
from  heaps  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  cast-off 
rabbish  of  cities.  Then  we  have  a  pure  moral 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  us,  where  we  wiU  not 
hear  an  oath  once  in  a  twelve  month.  Our  chil- 
dren can  skip  and  sambol  in  our  own  fi^ds  ts  in- 
nocently as  the  calves  of  our  herd. 

We  have  no  piano,  but  we  have  what  to  us  Is 
a  soiDrce  of  more  real  enjoyment,  tiie  music  oMow- 
ring  ho^  and  treating  sheep,  and  the  clarion 
yoice  of  chanticleer,  the  elder,  and  all  the  young- 
er ones  of  his  train,  and  a  full  choras  of  caeklmg 
hens  to  indicate  the  larder  is  to  be  kept  replen- 
ished vfith  ens  fresh  and  good ';'  but  I  am  weary- 
ing your  patience  with  my  *<  yam,"  but  it  k  no 
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fiuicy  Bketch,  neither  is  the  picture  over-drawn, 
for  the  half  ib  not  told  yet  of  the  social,  moral, 
and  religious  advantage  of  our  position,  and  I 
could  but  think  while  reading  vour  *'  City  Me- 
chanic's, No.  1,*'  how  many  of  his  class  might 
better  their  situation  bv  coming  to  the  country 
and- '< setting  up"  as  mrmers.  I  am  in  one  of 
the  best  portions  of  Vermont,  18  miles  fiom  rail 
road,  with  a  strong  soil  and  good  societv  ;  and 
farms  can  be  bought  for  from  20  to  30  dollars  per 
acre.    .  Yerhonteb. 

Sept.  22, 1854. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

nfP<aXATION  OFeiFAHO. 

Mr.  EnrroR : — I  have  before  me  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Riddle,  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  memorial  of  two  thousand  agricultur- 
ists of  the  State  of  Delaware,  asking  the  action  of 
this  (government  with  respect  to  the  importation 
of  Guano  from  Peru.  The  memorial  and  report 
relate  to  a  subject  of  immense  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  and  contain  much  valua- 
ble information.  The  result  of  the  wh<^e  is  that 
Guano  might  be  furnished  in  the  ports  of  this 
country  at  from  $30  to  $35  per  ton,  paying  at 
the  same  time  a  large  revenue  to  the  Peruvian 
Government.  The  contract  heretofore  existing  be- 
tween that  Government  and  certain  Anglo-Peruvi- 
an mercantile  houses,  which  have  made  large  ad- 
vances to  that  government,  and  enjoyed  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  in  Guano  as  security,  will  ex- 
pire in  1855. 

It  is  believed  that  some  new  and  more  favora- 
ble arrangement  may  be  made  by  this  government 
with  that  of  Peru,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  effecting  it.  I  would  suggest,  that  in  further- 
ance of  this  objject,  BO  vital  to  thfl^terests  of  this 
country,  petitions  should  be  pr^lKd  and  numer- 
ously signed  by  the  agriculturists  of  New  £ng- 
lana,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session.  The  farmers  of  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Eastern  Virginia  seem  fully  awake 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  monopolize, 
through  the  Peruvian  agent  in  Baltimore^  a  large 
portion  of  the  Guano  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try. The  subject  is  equally  important  to  the 
farmers  of  New  England.  Shall  we  not  then  unite 
with  our  Southern  orethren  in  urging  upon  the 
government,  immediate  and  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  the  object.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion from  Delaware,  which  may  serve  as  the  ba- 
ds of  a  memorial  from  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land, unless  something  better  should  be  sug- 
gested. 

MSMORUL. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Del- 
aware respectfully  represents — 

That,  xour  memorialists  are  all  engaged  or  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  aiicient,  honorable  and  in- 
dispensable pursuit  of  apiculture  ;  that  most  of 
jour  memonalistB  have  for  many  yean  been  stri- 
wg  and  toiling  with  earnest  Industry,  and  their 
ji|mo0t  skill  in  the  effort  to  resuscitate  a  soil, 
which,  tiioifth  once  generous  and  fruitful,  had 
long  been  exhaoiied  of  ita  fertilities ;  that  some 
.six  or  eight  years  ago  maQy  of  your  memorialiats 
had  begun  to  despond  Of  accomplishing  their  lau- 
dable enterprise,  when  the  almost  miraculous  sue- 


cesBof  experiments  with  Peruvian  Guano  upon 
their  dei>leted  soil,  came  to  your  memorialists  as 
the  harbinger  of  hope  and  future  triumph ;  that 
although  the  price  at  which  this  valuable  fertili- 
zer came  to  the  consumer,  seemed  from  the  first 
extravagant,  jet  it  was  suiferable  in  view  of  a 
reduction  which  it  was  believed  would  be  soon  ef- 
fected, through  the  influence  of  a  commercial  com- 
petition ;  that  so  far,  however,  from  being  in- 
dulged in  the  realization  of  this  hope,  your  me- 
morialists have  been  compelled  to  pay,  at  almost 
every  successive  purchase  of  this  manure,  a  price 
higher  than  the  last,  until  at  length,  the  demand 
has  reached  the  exorbitant  sum  of  fftyfowr  dol- 
lars per  ton ,  and  even  at  that  rate,  it  can  only  be 
jobtamed  in  small  parcels,  as  an  especial  favor, 
from  the  Peruvian  agent ;  whilst  your  memorial- 
ists are  informed  and  believe  that  there  is  enoueh 
at  the  Cbincha  Islands  to  supply  the  world  for 
more  than  twenty  generations.  That  your  memo- 
rialists, from  the  best  information  they  can  ob- 
tain, believe  that  this  evil  springs  not  out  of  any 
normal  law  of  trade,  but  is  the  oppressive  exac- 
tion of  an  odious  Anglo-Peruvian  mtmopoly, 
which  for  mere  caprice  or  mean  selfishness,  deals 
out  to  the  American  consumer,  a  stinted,  but 
costly  supply  of  an  article,  which  if  left  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  principles  of  a  liberal  commerce, 
might  come  in  abundance,  and  at  a  moderate 
price. 

Your  memorialists  are  frank  to  admit,  that  no 
manure  known  to  them  is  so  well  adapted  to  a 
speedy  renovation  of  worn  out  lands  as  the  Peru- 
vian Uuano.  Yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  at  the 
prices  now  demanded  for  it,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  crop  on  which  it  is  applied,  is  consumed  in 
the  expense  of  that  application.  So  tiiat  the  for- 
mer, in  part,  derives  but  litle  benefit  from  it,  save 
the  mere  gratification — if  it  can  be  one'--of  seeing 
his  land  improved  at  the  expense  of  his  for- 
tune. 

From  this  intolerable  grievance  imposed  upon 
your  memorialists,  in  eommon  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  other  States,  bv  the  Monopoly  before 
alluded  to,  your  memorialists  respectfully  suggest 
that  thev  know  of  no  other  means  of  deliverance, 
except  the  intervention  of  a  government  in  whose 
enlightened  liberality  and  justice  they  have  un- 
wavering confidence. 

Your  memorialists  further  sug^t  that  they  be- 
lieve allegiance  and  protection  tobe  correlative  ob- 
ligations. They  trust  that  tHl^  belong  to  a  class 
of  citizens,  than  whom  there  are  none  more  loyal. 
That  class,  too,  embraces  seven-eighths  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Union  ;  and  yet,  whilst  other  class- 
es of  their  fellow-citizens  have  demanded  and  re- 
ceived the  action  and  aid  of  their  government,  the 
farmers  of  this  country  have  seldom  or  never  be- 
fore invoked  the  attention  or  assistance  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, or  of  Congress,  and  it  in  only  because  they 
are  oppressed  "to  thut  point  beyond  which  for- 
bearance ceases  to  be  a  virtue,"  that  they  at  this 
thne  reluctantly  venture  to  make  kaown  their 
eompUint  to  a  government,  the  bl^sin?  of  whose 
protection  and  parental  concern  ought,  '^as  the 
dews  of  heaven,  to  descend  upon  all  classes  alike." 

I  have  omitted  two  parap'aphs  from  the  above 
memorial  on  account  of  lbs  length.  I  would  res- 
pectfully suggest  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
agricultural  societies,  which  are  about  to  occur, 
vnil  afford  suitable  occasions  for  presenting  this 
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flubject  to  the  farmera  throughoat  the  oountry, 
and  of  obtiuning  their  sigiuitoteB  to  a  memorial  to 
OoDgren.  Toars  Ae., 

JOBBPH  RXTNOLBB. 

Confiord,  Sept.  12,  1854. 


"LBT  HE  nr." 

BT     rLORBXOB    TUtLCY . 

When  the  Mmraer  ereidng^B  •hadoWB 
VeOM  the  ettrtb^s  cahn  boeom  o*er, 

Cuae  a  joung  ehiU,  fiUnt  and  weary. 
Tapping  at  a  cottage  door ; 

**  Wandering  ttuosgh  the  winding  wood-pathe. 
My  worn  feet  too  long  have  been, 

Let  me  In,  0,  gentle  mother, 
Let  me  in !  *' 


Teart  pasted  on,— hit  eager  fpiifl 

Oladlj  watohed  the  flying  hour* } 
*'  I  wIU  be  a  chiUl  no  longer. 

Finding  bliw  in  birds  and  flowen  ( 
I  will  leek  the  bands  of  pleasure, 

I  will  Join  their  meny  din  { 
Let  me  in  to  joy  and  gladness, 
Let  me  in  !  ** 

Tears  sped  on-^yct  vainly  yearning. 

Murmuring  still  the  restless  heart — 
"  I  am  tired  of  hearUess  foUy, 

Let  the  glittering  cheat  depart ; 
I  bare  found  in  worldly  pleasure 

Nought  to  happiness  akin. 
Let  me  in  to  lovers  warm  presence. 
Let  me  in ! " 

Tears  flew  on  |  a  youth  no  longer, 

Still  he  owned  the  restless  heart ; 
**  I  am  tired  of  love*s  soft  durance, 

8waet>ToiMd  syren,  we  must  part  | 
I  wfn  gain  a  laurel  chaplet,  f 

And  a  world^s  applause  will  win ; 
Let  me  in  to  l^une  and  glory. 
Let  me  in  1  ** 

Tears  fled  on }— the  restless  spirit 

Nerer  found  the  bliss  it  sought } 
Answered  hopes  and  granted  blesiinga 

Only  new  aspirings  brought  { 
^*  I  am  tired  of  earth*8  vain  glory, 

I  am  tired  of  grief  and  siu, 
Let%e  in  to  rest  eternal, 

Let  me  in  !  ** 

Thus  the  unquiet,  yearning  spirit, 

Taunted  by  a  vagoe  unrest, 
Knockfl  and  calls  at  every  gateway. 

In  a  vain  |pd  fruitless  quest ) 
Ever  striving  some  new  blessing, 
Some  new  happiness  to  win, — 
At  seme  portal  ever  saying, 
*' Let  me  In!*' 

Portlmd  Tratuefipt. 


^Sr  Sulphur  will  not  mix  with  wai^r  at  all, — 
Susar  mixes  with  it  verv  readily.  If  the  earth 
had  been  in  this  respect  fike  sulphur,  rain  water 
would  have  run  off  as  soon  as  it  fell ;  there  oonld 
have  been  no  vegetation,  and  creeks  and  rivers 
would  have  overflowed  man  j  farms  at  every  show- 
er. Had  the^arthabsorbed  water  as  sugar  does, 
we  should  have  sank  ovet  our  heads  into  the  mod 
after  every  copious  rain,  buildings  could  only  have 
been  erected  upon  immense  rooks,  but  without 
timber,  for  large  vegetables  could  not  have  with- 
stood the  slightest  wind.  Indeed  the  earth  would 
not  have  been  habitable.  But  sulphur  and  si^r, 
yea,  all  thingiB,  are  most  wisely  and  exactly  adutt- 
pd  to  their  respective  uses.    By  whom! 


SUHniBAN  VISITS. 


RanraaoB  or  Mb.  B.  W.  Bull,  Oomoobd,  Masb.,  Aoo.  9rm. 

On  the  descending  slope  of  a  rather  steep  hUl, 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  old  Conoora  road 
from  Boston,  and  but  little  distant  from  the  bat- 
tle ground  which  has  made  this  town  so  promi- 
nent in  the  annals  of  our  country,  is  situated  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Bull,  whose  name  has  recently 
become  familiar  tS  cultivators  as  the  originator  of 
the  Concord  grape.  His  grounds  occupy  dgfat  or 
ten  acres,  mostly  a  yery  thin  sandy  sou,  and  lay 
open  to  the  south,  with  a  fine  proq)ect  over  many 
hundred  acres  of  what  was  some  yean  since  a  neg- 
lected meadow, — but  now  a  fertile  plain,  ooyered 
with  luxuriant  grasses,  waving  grain*  growing 
crops,  and  orchards  of  the  finest  fruit ;  beyoncn 
from  east  to  west,  a  finely  wooded  range  of  hills 
bound,  the  view.  All  this  improvement  has  been 
efiected  hj  the  good  judgment  and  industry  of  the 
owners  of  this  land;  among  whom  may  be  named* 
as  setting  the  example  to  others,  the  late  Capt. 
Moore,  one  of  the  oest  practical  farmers  fu  tne 
country.  His  place,  which  nearly  adjoins  Mr. 
Bull's,  is  now  carried  on  with  the  same  zeal  and 
energy  by  his  son,  Capt.  J.  B.  Moore,  who  is  a 
most  successful  fruit  krower,  a  nurseryman  to 
some  extent,  and,  witbfQ,  a  most  thorough  practi- 
cal farmer. 

Mr.  Bull  removed  from  Boston  some  fifteen  or 
more  yeaxs  siuce,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
naturally  extremely  fond  of  horticultural  puBuits, 
in  which  he  had  been  an  amateur  participator 
even  in  the  precincts  of  a  small  city  garden ;  be 
carried  with  him  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  our  va- 
rious fruits,  and  particularly  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba grapes,  then  more  rare  than  at  present. 
These  seemM  to  flourish  on  his  warm  sandy  soil 
better  than  anything  else,  and  to  their  culture  he 
^ve  consider^k  attention  ;  adding:,  from  time  to 
time,  all  the  nBT  sorts  which  were  ^ered  for  sale, 
with  a  view  to  test  their  qualities,  and  among 
them  the  Diana. 

But,  unffnrtunately,  neither  the  Isabella  or  Ca- 
tawba could  be  relief  upon  for  a  crop,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  seasons,  and,  disappointed  in  find- 
ing a  really  eatable  fruit  amoog  the  new  kinds 
wmch  he  obtained  from  various  sources,  except 
the  Diana,  he  thought  the  only  way  to  procure 
what  he  most  wanted — a  hardy,  early,  ana  choice 
grape — ^was  to  attempt  it  through  the  seed  ;  and 
this  he  set  about  at  once.  In  a  distant  part  of 
his  garden  a  wild  vine  had  sprung  up,  from  some 
accidental  seed  thrown  into  the  ground  or  dropped 
hj  birds,  which,  though  similar  to  the  common 
frild  type  in  nearly  every  characteristic,  produced 
a  very  sweet  grape,  ripening  the  last  part  of  Au- 
gust. This  struck  him  as  a  very  fkvorable  com- 
moioement,  as  earliness  vras  the  main  thing  to  be 
gained.  He  moved  it  to  the  trellis  near  his  Ca- 
tawba and  other  vines,  gave  It  good  cultivation, 
gathered  the  crop,  and  planted  the  seeds  ;  and  it 
was  the  produce  of  these  seeds  that  gave  him, 
most  fortunately,  the  Concord  Gnvps.  Such  is 
the  history  of  this  seedling,  which  has  alread;f 
briefly  been  given  by  Mr.  Bull  himself,  i&  his 
communication  in  our  February  number  of  tftM 
present  volume,  (p.  65.) 

Our  own  account  of  this  jmpe,  with  an  engra- 
ving representing  the  size^  form,  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  frujt,  aocompanied  Mv»  Bulrs 
communiQation.     Wt  hM  been  supplied,  the  laM 
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autumn,  with  an  abundance  of  ripe  clusters  from 
week  to  week,  giving  us  every  opportunitT  to  test 
its  qualities  with  the  Isabella  and  Diana  from  our 
own  grounds,  and  our  opinion  was  formed  after 
repeated  trials  of  the  fruit.  The  vine  in  its  bear- 
ing state  we  had  never  seen,  but  knowing  that 
whatever  Mr.  Bull  might  state  in  re^rd  to  it 
could  be  relied  upon,  we  had  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending the  Concord  as  in  every  respect  a 
most  superior  grape. 

But  no  new  fruit  has  ever  yet  been  introduced 
which  has  not  found  its  defamers,  and  with  the 
Concord  grape  there  seems  to  have  been  uncom- 
mon pains  used  by  those  who  never  tasted  it,  to 
decry  its  excellence.  A  correspondent  (anony- 
mous, of  course)  of  the  Horticulturist  stated  that 
"the  grape,  either  in  bunch  or  berry,  was  not  one- 
third  as  large  as  pictored"  in  the  l)eautifal  engra^ 
ving  which  we  gave  of  it  We  happened  to  have 
hada  cluster  of  the  fruit  painted  last  September, 
by  our  artist,  Mr.  Sharp,  which  was  the  exact  size 
of  the  specimen,  and  it  was  so  lone  we  could  not 
use  it  in  the  sise  of  our  page,  but  had  to  take  a 
copy  of  a  smaller  bunch  made  previously  by  an- 
other artist.  We  only  mention  this  here  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  such  statements,  as  we  have  seen 
bonQhea  of  the  Isabella  six  inches  long,  and  weigh- 
ing one  pound  each. 

The  Concord  grape  vine,  however,  in  a^  full 
bearing  state,  we  had  not  seen,  and  our  visit  to 
Mr.  Bull  was  made  to  examine  for  ourselves  its 
ffrowth,  habit,  yigor,  and  general  characteristics. 
After  what  we  have  said  of  it  already,  our  friends 
may  be  surprised  when  we  say,  the  **  half  was  not 
told . ' '  We  were  never  more  astonished  ourselves. 
Ghrovnng  on  the  thin  and  hungry  sand,  on  the  side 
of  a  steep  deolivity,  we  found  the  Concord  in  the 
most  vigorouA  and  beautiful  condition ;  true,  with 
some  of  the  yines,  and  there  are  sei^al  from  three 
to  eight  years  old,  Mr.  Bull  has  tried  to  see  what 
can  be  done  virith  good  treatment,  which  they 
have  never  before  hM  \  and  therefore  they  have 
been  well  manured  and  watered,  without  whiofa, 
with  such  a  large  crop  upon  them,  they  must 
have  half  perished  in  this  dry  summer.  But  there 
were  vines  with  and  without  good  management, 
on  purpose  to  show  what  they  would  do  under 
the  most  ordinary  treatment,  and  all  who  may 
take  the  pains  to  visit  Mr.  Bull  will  see  for  them- 
selves. 

We  found  the  old  parent  vine  one  mass  of 
branches,  foliage,  and  fruit ;  some  of  the  leaves 
measured  thirteen  inches  in  breadth^  and  the  clus- 
ters ««)€»  and  a  half  inches  long  and  five  and  a 
half  broad  aoross  the  shoulders  ;  this,  to(»,  on  the 
8th  of  August^  one  month  before  maturity  !  In- 
deed, the  cluetero  fully  averaged  in  size  those  on 
Tines  of  the  Uamburg  under  gloss.  Two  vines 
four  years  planted  out,  and  running  over  a  trel- 
lised  arbor,  had  each  about  sixty  buncbea,  several 
of  them  of  the  size  just  naoied.  This  waa  alto- 
gether too  larse  a  crop  (or  vines  of  that  age  to 
bear  ;  thirty  cTusfcers  ea«h,  pr  sixtjr  on  both,  would 
be  an  ample  crop ;  but  lAx*  Bull  intends  that  all 
may  know  what  the  vine  will  do  ;  and  Uiat  the 
grapes  may  be  taated  fireely,  he  declines  to  reduce 
the  numb^,  tboitth  it  mi^y  greatly  increase  the 
oze  and  beauty  of  the  clusters.  Not  a  speck  of 
mildew  nor  rot  has  beea  seen,  and  the  fohage  ap- 
pears to  be  so  thick  and  vigoious,  that  even  the 
thrip  seems  to  keep  shy  of  this  variety,  preferring 


the  tender  foliage  of  the  Isabella.  Of  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  Concord  we  can  only  say,  that,  with 
the  thermometer  at  28  deg.  below  zero,  last  win- 
ter, not  an  inch  of  wood  was  injured  ;  while  the 
Isabella  was  killed  in  some  parts  of  Concord  near- 
ly to  the  ffround. 

Mr.  Bull  has  the  Isabella  in  a  most  favorable 
situation  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  his  house, 
trained  to  a  trelUs,  slightly  manured  ;  yet  here, 
— and  the  comparison  for  earlinees  and  even  qual- 
ity should  always  be  made  fro^m  the  same  ground, 
— it  never  fully  matures  a  crop.  The  Concord, 
everywhere,  is  growing  on  open  trellises,  or  scram- 
bling without  support  over  the  ground. 

The  successful  issue  of  this  first  attempt  has  in- 
duced Mr.  Bull  to  go  largely  into  the  growth  of 
seedlings,  and  he  has  now  upvrards  of  2,000  plants 
of  various  ages,  from  the  sowing  of  this  yeair,  to 
those  four  years  planted,  and  nearly  in  a  bearing 
state.  We  examined  the  foliage  of  many  of  them , 
and  cannot  but  think  that  some  decidedly  improved 
varieties  will  be  produced.  Much  time  and  labor 
will  be  consumed  in  testing  fully  their  qualities, 
but  Mr.  Bull  intends  to  do  so,  and  we  doubt  not 
a  discerning  public  will  reward  him  in  proportion' 
as  his  results  are  important. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  Concord  as  a 
wine  grape  ;  we  are  not  oursflves,  neither  is  Mr. 
Bull,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  wine-makiug  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  a  real  wine  grape  should 
be  to  supply  tliis  ;  but  so  far  as  he  has  tried,  and 
good  judges  have  tasted  his  wine,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Concord  will  be  the  wine  grape.  We 
drank  some  of  his  wine  made  in  1852,  which  we 
thonsht  exceedingly  pleasant  and  high  flavored  ; 
its  only  fault  was  its  sweetness.  Yet  Mr.  Bull 
put  only  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  twenty  bottles  of 
the  juice,  which  quantity  was  obtained  from  one 
bushel  of  the  grapes  ?  thus  showing  tbut  it  sup- 
plies that  great  desideratum  for  a  wine  grape, 
'^possessing  sugar  in  abundance. "  Another  year, 
when  his  crop  will  be  many  bushels,  if  nothing 
happens,  he  mtendsto  haveaquantity  of  the  wine 
mflkde  by  some  experienced  man,  in  order  to  test 
its  vahie  for  that  purpose. 

We  need  scarcely  aiod,  after  what  we  have  said, 
that  Mr.  Bull's  grounds  are  of  the  lightest  de- 
scription of  soil ;  so  thin,  indeed,  that  we  have 
wondered  almost  that  he  sfaould  attempt  to  achieve 
great  re:jult6.  A  warm  exposure  and  a  dry  sub- 
soil are  certainly  important  points  in  the  growth 
of  the  grape ;  bat  when  these  are  overbalanced  by 
a  soil  so  porous  that  it  will  scarcely  hold  the  least 
moisture,  it  becon^es  a  question  whether  a  more 
fertile  place,  less  favorably  located,  would  not  af^ 
ford  more  satisfkction  to  the  cultivator. 

Mr.  Bull  has  in  contemplation  many  improve- 
ments upon  his  place,  which,  with  some  further 
account  of  his  new  seedling,  we  hope  to  notice 
again  at  some  future  day. — Hovey^s  Magazine, 

BTThe  Vermonters  claim  that  their's  is  the 
model  State.  The  Rutland  Herald  makes  out  its 
case  in  this  wise  : 

<*There  is  but  one  city  in  this  State,  and  not 
one  soldier.  W^e  have  no  theatres  nor  mobs.  We 
have  no  police,  and  not  a  murder  has  been  commit- 
ted in  this  State  within  the  last  ten  years.  We  have 
no  museums,  opera-houses,  nor  crystal  palaces, 
but  we  have  homes,  genuine  homes,  that  are  the 
centre  of  the  world  to  its  inmates,  for  which  the 
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father  works,  votea  and  talks — where  the  mother 
controls,  educates,  labors  and  loves — where  she 
rears  men,  scholars  and  patriots." 


Fw  the  New  Sngiand  Farmtr, 

THE  CTJECTLIO. 

Frixnd  Bbown  : — Now  that  the  curculio  has 
done  his  work  for  the  present  season ,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  give  you  my  experience  in  the 
war  I  have  had  with  that  insect  the  past  summer. 
I  have  tried  some  of  the  many  remedies  that 
have  been  recommended  in  the  Farmer,  Tree 
No.  1,1-keptwell  dusted  with'  air-slaked  lime; 
No.  2, 1  put  a  hen  and  a  brood  of  chickens  under, 
and  shook  the  tree  almost  every  day  ;  Nos.  3,  4 
and  5, 1  syringed  with  a  mixture  of  whale  oil 
soap,  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of  soap  to  30 
gallons  of  water.  I  syringed  often  enough  to 
give  the  foliage  of  the  tree  the  smell  of  soap. 
Now  for  the  result  of  the  different  plans.  Tree 
No.  1  is  so  full  of  fruit,  that  I  had  to  support  it 
with  poles  ;  No.  2  there  is  not  a  plum  on  ;  Nos. 
3,  4  and  5,  have  in  all  about  two  dozen  of  good 
•  fruit.  By  this  you  will  see  that,  after  a  fair 
trial,  the  air-slaked  lime  is  the  best. 

The  mode  of  api^ying  it  is  as  recommended  by 
i  correspondent  in  the  Farmer  last  spring,  viz  :  let 
your  lime  slake,  and  sift  it  through  a  flour  sieve  ; 
take  a  piece  of  lace,  make  it  in  the  form  of  a  bag, 
aud  make  fast  to  the  end  of  a  pole  long  enou^ 
to  roach  over  the  top  of  the  tree ;  hold  the  pole 
with  one  hand,  and  strike  the  end  of  the  pole 
with  the  other.  In  this  way  you  can  dust  a  tree 
all  over  in  two  or  three  minutes.  I  think,  this  is 
the  best  way  to  save  the  plum  from  the  curculio 
I  have  been  informed  this  summer  th&t  coal  ashes 
will  do  equally  as  well  as  lime  ;  if  so,  it  does  not 
tost  so  much  ;  but  I  think  the  lime  is  the  besf . 
I  send  you  this  as  my  experience  with  the  cur- 
culio the  past  summer,  and,  if  it  is  worthy  of 
your  notice,  you  have  it  at  your  service. 

Yours,        Blytbewood. 

SwampscoUt  Sept,,  1854. 

P.  S.  I  am  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  others  on 
this  important  subject,  as  no  doubt  many  of  your 
readers  have  been  trying  experiments  with  the 
plum. 

CUBIOSITT  EEPBOVED. 

The  Persian  Ambassador  found  himself  so  mnch 
annoyed,  while  in  France,  by  the  insatiable  curi* 
ositv  of  the  fair  Parisians,  who  came  in  crowds 
to  nis  residence,  avowedly  to  *'  look  at  him," 
that  at  last  he  revenged  himself  by  the  following 
little  scheme : 

On  returning  one  day  from  a  ride,  and  finding 
aa  usual  his  apartments  crowded  with  ladies,  he 
affected  to  be  charmed  by  the  sight  of  them ; 
successively  pointing  to  each  with  his  finger,  and 
speaking  witn  ciimestness  to  his  interpreter,  who 
he  well  knew  would  be  closely  questioned  as  to 
the  purport  of  his  remarks.  Accordingly,  the 
eldest  of  the  ladies,  who,  in  spite  of  her  age, 
probably  thought  herself  the  most  striking  of  tne 
whole  party,  and  whose  curiosity  was  particularly 
excited,  after  his  excellency  had  passed  through 
the  suite  of  rooms,  coolly  inquired  what  might 
have  been  the  object  of  his  examination. 

*•  Madam,"  replied  the  interpreter,  **  I  dare 


not  inform  you."  **  But  I  wish  particularly  to 
know,  sir.''  **  Indeed,  madam,  it  is  impoenble.^ 
*'  Nay^  sir,  this  reserve  is  vexatious  ;  I  desire  to 
know."  *<  0,  since  you  insist,  madam,  know 
then,  that  His  Excellency  has  been  valuing  yon.'' 
'•Valuing  us!  how,  sir?"  '*Tes,  ladies;  His 
Sxcellency,  after  the  custom  of  his  country,  has 
been  setting  a  price  upon  each  of  you."  <*  Well, 
that's  whimsical  enough ;  and  how  n|uch  mar 
that  lady  be  worth,  according  to  his  estimation  ?  ^ 
"A  thousand  crowns."  "And  the  other?"  "Fit© 
hundred  crowns."  "  And  that  young  lady  with 
fair  hair  ?  "  •«  Three  hundred  crowns."  "  And 
that  brunette?"  "The  same  price."  "And 
that  lady  who  is  painted?"  "fifty  crowns.'^ 
"  And  vn.j,  what  may  I  be  worth,  in  the  tariff 
of  His  Excellency  *s  good  graces  ?  "  *'  0 ,  madam, 
you  really  must  excuse  me;  I  beg — "  "Come, 
come,  no  concealments."  "  The  prince  merely 
said,  as  he  passed  you — "  "  TVeU,  what  did  he 
say  ?  "  "  He  said,  madam,  that  be  did  not  know 
the  small  coin  of  this  countxy." 


For  the  New  Englmnd  Fmrmer. 

ATEEAOE  LOEaEYITT-WAGES. 

In  reading  the  remarks  of  Hon.  Amasa  Walk- 
er, as  quoted  in  last  week's  nomber  of  the  Parmer  ^ 
in  referring  to  the  wages  of  farmers  as  compared 
with  mechanics,  it  struck  me  that  there  mignt  be 
some  error  in  the  data  upon  which  they  were 
founded.  The  statistics  collected  by  the  Slate  oik 
this  subject  are  of  great  value,  still  they  are  only 
approximations.  Much  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  disturbing  caases  which  could  not  enter  into 
such  tables.  For  instance  the  longeritr  of  town 
pau^rs  is  much  abo^^e  that  of  any  other  class. 
But  it  would  by^  no  means  be  safe  to  expect  a  lone 
life  from  becoviing  a  pauper.  So  in  fannin^,whicE 
is  next  in  rank  to  the  pau^rs.  It  isnotorioaethat 
the  healthiest  in  the  family  are  seleoted  for  the 
farm, while  if  any  one  is  predisposed  to  any  disease 
likely  to  weaken  his  physical  power,  or  bsAeridence 
of  an  enfeebled  condition  by  bis  habits,  he  is 
placed  in  some  of  the  pursuits  that  require  less 
phvsioal  exertion.  This  makes  farmers  a  body  of 
picked  men,  physically,  while  the  othw  pursuits 
take  the  second  quality  fhyncaUy^  and  the  refuse. 
This  fact  materially  affects  the  bearing  of  the 
statistics  on  the  healthiness  of  trades  and  pro(ee> 
sions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  farming  is  much 
the  healthiest  employment,  but  were  the  same  body 
of  men  who  compose  the  farmers  put  to  either  of 
the  other  pursuits,  it  might  affect  the  resntts  ma- 
terially. The  habits  and  employmen t  of  the  shoe- 
maker doubtless  favor  certain  discasesy  especially 
those  connected  with  general  debility, — ^yet  how 
common  for  those  with  jttBt  such  difficulties  and 
predispositions  to  enter  the  shoe  shop ! 

If  this  riew  of  the  matter  be  correct,  then  a 
change  must  be  made  in  Mr.  Walker's  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  fffonortion  of  wages  due  to 
the  several  pursuits,  strong  and  able-bodied 
men  will,  of  course,  receive  higher  wages  in  pro- 
portion to  thmr  number  of  years.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  questioned  whether  the  oondnsions  which 
he  has  sesumed  are  not  incMreot,  and  whether  the 
apparent  inequality  in  wages  be  not  on  the  wrong 
side.  I.  M.  NiTTTiMO,  M.  D. 

Otford,  N.  H,,  Sept.  12. 
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For  the  JTew  England  Farmtr, 

A  TBIP  XTP  THE  XISSISSIPPL 

'<  Come,  ladies,"  said  our  gallant  Captain,  in  a 
voice  that  might  have  waked  the  very  fishes  from 
their  slumbers  in  the  deep, — '<  wake  ap  f  and  say, 
fur  onoe,  you  Ve  soen  the  san  rise,  and  I'll  soon 
show  you  the  Batize.^^  So,  without  stopping  to 
decide  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  a  sunrise  and  a 
sunset,  we  were  soon  on  deck,  ready  for  an  ob- 
servation. It  was  a  glorious  aght  to  see  the  globe 
of  fire  emerging  gradually  from  the  ocean,  tinging 
the  clouds  with  gorgeous  hues,  which  were  re- 
flected in  the  watery  mirror  below.  This  was  our 
last  morning  on  the  Atlantic,  and  it  was  one  of 
interest.  Our  fellow-passengers,  among  whom 
we  had  found  some  pleasant  acquaintances,  were 
partici^ting  in  the  scene.  Soon  our  party  were 
to  be  widely  separated.  Some  will  enter  the  city 
in  pursuit  of  wealth,  where,  perhaps,  they  may 
find  a  0rave.  Others  will  be  in  the  country  in 
quest  orhealth.  Vain  hope,  in  one  case  at  least. 
Alas !  poor  H.,  not  even  tne  climate  of  the  sonny 
South  can  restore  the  bloom  to  thy  pallid  cheek. 
Never  again  will  you  hear  the  accents  of  love 
from  the  weeping  mother,  who  bade  you  a  reluc- 
tant adieu.  <<  Sick,  and  a  stranger  '^— sad  fi^te ! 
Some  there  are  whose  hearts  are  ^rohinagwith 
emotion  at  the  thought  of  being  ofice  more  at 
Amm,  where  a  joyoas  welcome  awaits  their  ooming. 
We  are  entering  the  BiUize.  <<  Observe  the  meet- 
ing of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  MissisBippi,*' 
said  Captain  0.  There  was  a  distinct  line  mark- 
ing the  mingling  of  the  salt  and  fresh  water ; 
not  mingling,  either,  for  the  salt  Atlantio  and 
BUiddy  Mississippi  have  no  eoogeniality,  and  each 
will  make  no  oonoessions.  So,  as  old  Ocean  trill 
be  salt,  and  Misrisiippi  will  be  fresh,  and  mnddy 
into  the  bateain,  it  is  quite  wise  and  proper  to 
keep  up  that  fine  of  distinction. 

Sioon  the  tow4)oat  Yankee  came  along,  and, 
in  oompany  with  two  other  ships,  we  were  rapidly 

^ing  past  the  maishes  of  cane  and  eoarse  grass, 
scenery  along  the  Mississippi  is  tame  and 
monotonous.  We  ascended  the  nver  a  consider^ 
able  distance  before  obserfing  any  signs  of  culti- 
vation. At  last  we  saw  the  tall  obimneyof  a 
sagar^house,  and  a  neat  hamlet  of  negro  cabins, 
seeming  like  a  little  &etory  viUage.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  fringed  with  cotton-wood  trees, 
and  now  and  thep  a  live-oak,  with  its  broad, 
spreading  branches.  Magnolia  and  other  fbrest 
trees  give  a  little  variety  to  the  landscape.  From 
many  of  the  trces  is  htusg  a  flowing  drapery  of 
m^s,  which  has  an  exee^ingly  graceful  appear- 
uioe,  thoQ^  its  men  eolor  gives  the  forests  an 
ur  of  gloom,  as  if  dad  in  mourning.  One  coming 
from  a  Northern  latitude  is  struck  with  the 
changes  in  the  vegetable  world.  Cane-brakes, 
palmetto,  fields  of  sugar-cane  and  the  orange 
grove,  beautifying  the  tasteful  home  of  the  sugar- 
planter,  remittds  us  that  we  are  far  from  our 
home  in  the  vaUey  of  the  ConneUiaU.  When 
within  eight  miles  of  New  Orieans,  the  Battle 
Chwund  was  pointed  out  to  us.  There  is  no  mon- 
oment  to  mark  the  spot ;  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  anv  other  open,  level  field.  Imagination 
pictured  the  scene  of  1815,  till  we  almost  fimcied 
we  could  see  the  fortification  of  cotton-bales,  and 
the  brave  soldiers  who  won  the  day,  and  added 
a  new  lustre  to  the  American  arms. 


^  As  we  come  in  sight  of  the  city,  we  have  a  fine 
view*  of  the  harbor,  a  true  crescent,  which  gives 
the  name  to  the  city.  What  a  multitude  of  ves- 
sels from  eveiT  quarter  of  the  elobe !  The  Upper 
and  Lower  Cotton-presses,  m>8pital,  and  other 
public  buildings,  are  pointed  out.  At  last  our 
good  ship  is  safely  anchored.  Kind  farewells  are 
exchanged,  and  the  cabin  is  almost  deserted.  We 
were  anxious  to  continue  our  trip  up  the  river, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  on  board  the 
new  and  elegant  steamer  Southern  Belle,  bound 
for  Bayou  Sara.  It  was  remarked  that  very  few 
ladies  were  on  board.  Mr.  S.,  the  clerk,  said 
**  No,  it  WM  too  early  in  the  season  to  travel, 
particularly  as  there  was  still  some  vellow  fever 
in  the  county ! "  He  then  described  the  following 
mournful  scene :  Two  weeks  since,  no  ladies 
graced  the  splendid  saloon.  A  few  male  passen- 
gers walked  listlessly  up  and  down  the  long  cabin, 
or  lounged  about  the  guards.  The  pale  moon- 
light was  streaming  into  the  state-room,  the  most 
elegant  and  spacious  on  the  boat,  and  cast  its 
radiance  on  the  features  of  a  dying  girl.  She 
WAS  young  and  beautiful,  even  in  dosith.  No 
&ther,  mother,  brother  or  sister,  were  beside  her 
couch  to  whisper  words  of  comfort,  or  let  fall  a 
tear  of  sorrow,  as  she  passed  through  the  *'  dark 
valley."  Not  even  a  female  friend  was  near. 
But  she  was  not  all  alone.  Her  guardian  was 
standing  beside  her,  with  looks  of  anxious  affec- 
tion. She  pressed  his  hand,  and  essayed  to  speak 
words  of  gratitude  for  his  tender,  unwearying 
care.  Burt  the  toAgue  refused  utterance^  and  she 
gave  him  a  look,  a  touching,  melting  look,  and 
the  strong  man  wept.  The  physician,  too,  was 
by.  He  had  been  in  constant  attendance  durinff 
her  illness ;  and  all  that  science  and  skill  could 
do  to  rescue  her  from  the  relentless  destroyer,  was 
done ;  but  alas,  in  vain !  The  dreadful  epidemic 
claimed  another  victim.  The  kind-heartea  physi- 
cian, accustomed  as  he  was  to  scenes  of  suffering 
and  misery,  was  not  an  unmoved  spectator.  He 
watched  the  waving  life  with  emotion.  Another 
fleeting  hour,  and  the  gentle  spirit  had  passed 
away  to  that  land  where  **  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  cryins,  neither  lihali 
there  be  any  more  pain."  Poor  Mary  !  her  his 
tory  is  a  sad  one.  She  had  just  returned  from  a 
boarding-echool  in  Massachusetts,  where  she  had 
remained  five  years.  She  oame  South  too  early. 
The  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  at  her  tem- 

Eorary  home,  and  her  guaroian  hastened  to  place 
er  out  of  the  reach  of  the  epidemic.  But  it  was 
too  late.  She  was  taken  ill  on  the  boat,  and  no 
skill  could  save  her  from  her  untimely  fate. 

We  passed  many  sugar  plantations,  with  ele- 
gant residences  exnbosomed  in  groves  of  orange 
and  myrtle,  large  sugar  houses,  and  neat  negro 
quarters.  The  country  is  more  highly  cultivated 
and  more  densely  populated  above  New  Orleans 
than  fiirther  Soutn.  The  only  place  of  interest 
we  passed  was  Baton  Rouge.  The  barracks,  with 
the  public  grounds  handsomely  ornamented  with 
trees,  and  the  new  State  House,  present  a  fine  ap- 
pearance from  the  river.  We  landed  at  Bayou 
Saxg,  and  then  bade  adieu  to  the  Mississippi. 

M.   B.  S. 

Jessamine  IRll,  Aug,  9/A,  1854. 

^"  In  Egypt  it  does  not  rain,  and  there  are  no 
mountuns  to  intercept  the  clouds,  nor  a  broad 
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ocean  on  the  west  to  yield  copious  moistures  sup- 
plyine  water  for  dew.  But  the  all-wise  Creator 
and  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  was  at 
no  loss  to  make  that  country  what  she  once  was 
— the  granary  of  the  world.  E^pt  is  a  level 
country — the  Nile,  which  waters  it,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  as  the  rivers  in  South 
America  do  in  the  Andes,  causing  the  Nile,  to 
overflow  its  banks  at  a  proper  period  every  year. 
The  rain  lasts  long  enough,  and  the  distance  is 
just  great  enough  to  produce  the  flood  two  months 
after  the  rain  has  fallen. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

BEMABKS  ABOlh:  BAISING  HOPS. 

Messrs.  EoiTors : — I  do  not  intend  to  boast  of 
my  knowledge  at  bop  raising, not  doubting  that  a 
•number  of  my  townsman  could  give  your  interro- 
gator of  Kennebunk  better  directions  m  the  process 
of  raising  and  curing  hops  than  lean.  Hop  rais- 
lAg  was  the  most  profitable  branch  of  my  father's 
farming  business ;  from  1792  to  1797,  while  a  lad, 
I  worked  on  a  hop  plautation,  and  such  informa- 
tion as  I  can  give  after  so  long  a  j^riod  of  bavins 
my  attention  entirely  directed  to  other  business,! 
freely  communicate  to  our  Kennebunk  friend.  I 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  raising  hope  from 
the  seed .  In  a  hill  of  hops  over  one  year  old,  will 
be  found  two  kinds  of  roots, — the  tap  or  ground 
root,  which  penetrates  deep  into  the  earth,  and  is 
the  main  support  of  the  plant,  (this  root  does  not 
Togctate,  tvpd  tiierefore  is  unfit  for  seed,)  and  the 
surface  roots,  which  lie  nigher  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
these  roots,  have  germs  which  when  planted,  pro- 
duce the  vine  ;  they  must  be  cut  four  inches  or 
more,  long,  with'  eye-shoots  visible  upon  them, 
and  some  2,  3  or  4  pieces  put  in  a  hill. 

The  way  I  was  taught  to  raise  hops,  was  in  this 
wise ;  first  plow  a  good  piece  of  land ;  manure 
well  by  spreading  or  afterward  in  the  hill ;  mark 
the  ground,  3  ft.  6  or  9  inches  apart,  in  squares, 
and  at  planting  time  put  in  corn  or  potatoes  in 
every  second  row,  and  hop  roots  in  every  second 
hill  in  the  other  row,  which  will  give  the  first 
year  the  three  hills  of  com  or  potatoes  to  one  of 
hops  ;  the  hop  vines  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
come  up,  and  when  they  do,  will  appear  rather 
slender  the  first  season,  and  will  require  good  at- 
tention bv  hoeing  well  three  times..  Tbo  next 
tliin;;  to  be  attended  to  is  to  have  the  poles  ready 
for  use  ;  if  birch,  they  will  last  longer  when  cut 
in  August  or  September,  than  when  cut  in  the 
spring,  as  a  matter  ol  course  ;  all  kinds  of  poles 
will  be  cut  in  fall  or  winter  by  an  economist.  The 
poles  ought  to  be  from  12  to  20  feet  long,  and  if 
the  bark  is  shaved  off  from  them  all,  thev  will  be 
more  durable.  The  second  year  before  the  hops 
sprout,  one  or  more  shovels  full  of  good  compost 
manure  must  be  thrown  upon  every  hill  of  hops 
which  will  be  the  most  direct  means  to  obtain  a 
blessing.  Then  set  two  or  more  poles  to  a  hill  ac- 
cording to  the  richness  of  the  sod  and  number  of 
shooting  vines ;  the  next  thing  will  bo  to  select 
two  of  the  best  vines  to  each  pole,  when  long 
enough,  and  wind  them  around  the  poles,  in  l^e 
direction  of  the  sun's  course,  and  confine  than 
with  shreds  of  soft  yam;  after  all  is  ready,  run 
the  horse-plow  between  the  rows,  four  furrows, 
turning  them  toward  the  hills,  then  hoe  the  top 
hillij  and  cover  up  all  the  superfluous  vines  that 


they  may  not  run  up  the  pole  to  choke  and  in- 
jure those  already  going  up,  as  two  vines  are  a 
plenty  for  one  pole.  Hops,  while  Rowing,  want 
a  great  deal  oflooking  to  ;  high  wmds  blow  the 
vines  from  the  poles,  which  must  be  replaced 
that  they  may  climb  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 

But  Mr.  EJditor,  if  your  Kennebunk  correspon- 
dent will  jump  into  a  car  on  the  Maine  R.  R., 
and  ride  to  Wilmington,  Mass.,  and  call  on  Mr. 
Abiel  or  Eldad  Carter,  either  of  them  could  com- 
municate more  practical  information  in  a  half 
day  on  the  subject  of  raising  hops,  than  I  could 
communicate  in  a  week  ;  they  have  probably  kept 
up  with  the  improvements  of  the  times,  having 
steadily  pursued  the  business  from  year  to  year  for 
many  years ;  there  he  could  see  the  kiln  and  the 
press,  and  have  "ocular  demonstration,"  which 
would  be  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  scrib- 
blings  I  could  send  into  market.        S.  Browx. 

Wimingion,  SepL  20,  1854. 


For  the  New  EntUaU  Farmer. . 

LlflFHTHINO  EODS  ARE  HOT  HUHBTJOS. 

Mflssss.  EniTOits : — I  nodc^  in  your  paper  of 
the  26th  of  August,  an  article  refenioff  to  a  ]»e- 
vious  article,  which  I  did  not  see,  and  makiiig 
the  inquiiVy  Axe  lightning  rods  humbumt  ?  the 
writer  of  wmch  appears  to  be  in  miioh  doubt,  and 
expresses  a  very  earnest  desire  to  have  some  one 
fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  in  no  way 
connect^  with  the  manniaotare  of  .lightning 
rods,  to  publish  his  knowledge  in  the  Farmery  in 
order  that  your  thousands  of  vead«n  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  such  knowled^,and  be  able  to  pro- 
tect  their  buildings  from  lightning,  withont  fear 
of  being  humbugged.  Two  writers  in  the  Farmer 
of  Sept.  23d  expressed  their  yiews,  and  repoatad 
a  fewlong-establlBhed  facts  in  regard  to  tha  tea^ 
mination  of  the  rod  in  the  flproona,  t^  e  uUli^  of 
isolated  fastenings, the  dootnnesof  Franklin,  &c. ; 
but  none  have  yet  given  any  rule  in  detail,  or 
answered  the  question  at  issue.  The  desire,  on 
the  part  of  your  correspondent,  to  receive  the 
much  coveted  information  from  a  person  not  en* 
ga^ed  in  the  business*  is  very  natural ;  but  to 
find  one  who  is  not  and  never  has  been  engaged 
in  the  business^  competent  to  explain  the  laws  of 
the  fluid,  together  with  the  modus  operandi  of 
erecting  efficient  oonduetors,  woi^ild  be  a  little 
contrary  to  nature. 

I  have  studied  the  science  of  electricity  some, 
and  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  erecting 
lightning  rods  three  years  previous  to  1841.  I 
am  neither  directly  nor  inoireotly  interested'  in 
the  businees  at  tha  present  time,  therefore  I  may 
presume  to  tell  what  I  do  know,  and  teetii^  to 
that  which  I  havejseen,  without  fear  of  being 
called  a  humbug.  I  sav  that  lii^tnidg  rods^ 
when  properly  constructed ,  are  not  only  not  husi* 
hues,  but  will  afford  perfect  protection  to  any 
building,  and  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  tho 
means  of  the  occupant  of  tliQ  most  homble 
dwelling.  The  laws  of  eletricity  are  as  regular 
and  as  easily  understood  as  any  other  natural 
law.  Any  person,  with  a  smail  electrical  ma- 
chine and  lOTden  jar,  can  demonstrate  the  one 
great  priTtdph  that  electricity  will  follow  a  good 
conductor  any  distance  round,  provided  it  finally 
terminates  nearwheisp  it  is  destined  to  go,  rather 
than  pass  a  very  short  distance  through  the  aki 
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or  over  bad  condactora ;  therefore,  I  think  any 
person  capable  of  understanding  the  foregcmig 
theory,  will  readily  see  the  reasonableness  of 
haTing  rods  extend  to  tAl  parts  of  the  house,  or 
building  of  any  kind.  The  idea  that  the  rod 
must  run  up  high  in  order  to  attract  the  light- 
ning, is  ono  of  the  humbug.  It^oes  no  such 
thing  ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  xods 
round  on  the  building,  to  c(mduct  the  lightning 
off  when  it  comes.  No  one  supposes  that  .an  iron 
house  would  ever  be  injured  by  the  most  powerful 
dischar^  of  eloetricity.  Why,  then,  not  allow 
the  possibility  of  arranging  iron  rods  on  the  out- 
side of  wood,  brick,  or  stone  buildinss,  so  as  effee- 
tuall^  to  secure  them  against  all  damage  by 
lightning  t 

I  will  give  as  good  a  general  description  of  the 
manner  rods  should  be  put  up  as  time  and  space 
will  permit,  and  then,  if  individuals  wishing  to 
erect  them,  who  have  not  perfect  confidence  in 
their  own  understanding,  will  show  me  the  form 
and  situation  of  their  buildings,  I  shall  be  very 
happy,  at  any  time,  to  give  them  all  tiie  informa- 
tion in  my  power.  Tlie  common  naikrod,  f  of 
an  inch  square,  is  the  most  convenient  and  beet 
iron  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  .  Let  these 
rods  be  placed  along  the  ri<%epoIe,  dowft  to  the 
eaves  at  each  comer,  on  all  the  chimneys  and 
prominent  parts  of  the  roof,  (such  as  Lutheran 
windows,)  with  a  sharp  point  on  each  projection, 
from  one  to  !bnr  fbet  hign,  as  you  like  o^t ;  and 
if  the  building  is  large,  let  the  rod  extend  to  the 
ground  at  each  comer  ;  let  one  terminus  be  in  the 
sink  drain,  another  in  the  well,  and  have  the 
others  drove  deep  enough  to  reach  moist  earth. 
Be  sure  and  have  all  parts  of  the  rod  connected 
permanently,  and  have  sharp  points  project  at 
mt^vals  of  four  or  six  feet  the  whole  length  of 
the  rod  ;  the  jpoints  may  be  gold,  silver,  copper  or 
iron,  a  sharp  iron  point  being  perfectly  safe  under 
all  circumstances.  The  rod  may  be  secured  in 
its  place  with  an  iron  staple  or  screw,  of  sufficient 
length  to  hold  it  firmly,  without  any  fear  of  con- 
ducting the  fluid  into  the  building,  as  many 
suppose  it  would. 

I  have  eieoted  many  of  this  description  of  rod 
in  various  nutaof  the  country — ^in  Charlestown, 
Medford,  Brighten,  Oambridge,  Brookline,  Dor- 
chester, Uxbrid^,  Westboro',  Mendon,  Slaters 
yille,  Provideooe,  R.  I.,  Albany,  New  York  City, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Hartford,  Ot., 
and  many  other  plaoes,  and  have  never  yet  heard 
of  the  first  instance  wherein  they  have  fiuled  to 
aflbrd  the  desired  protection. 

8.  D.  Qui 

Winchester,  Sept.,  1854. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

TEWKSBUXT  AH D  STATE  ALMS- 
HOUSE. 

Mhbsrs.  Editobs  : — In  r^ly  to  my  ancmymons 
critic,  in  Farmer  of  IGth^  lean  state  on  reliable 
authority  that  the  land  m  the  western  part  of 
Tewksbury,  and  in  some  other  locations  of  the 
town,  will  compare  with  the  good,  if  not  the  best 
land  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  that  there 
.  are  a  ^ood  nroportion  of  thriving  and  eompura- 
tiyel^  rich  uutmers  there,  notwithstanding  '*  bar- 
ren in  the  extreme  ;^'  and  thai  the  water  in  one 
of  the  Almshouse  wells  has  not  been  less  than  18 


feet  deep  at  any  period  of  the  drought,  and  that 
I  can  state  positively,  that  I  intimat^  not  a  word 
about  *' wells  to  be  dug*'  but  simply  remarked 
that  the  superintendent  informed  me  ''that  they 
had  a  ^ood  supply  of  water  at  present,  but  were 
improving  the  wells, to  have  it  more  plentiful,  wad 
of  better  quality".  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  like  to  see 
gentiemen  make  fair  statements,  and  not  put  too 
much  confidence  in  hearsay  stories,  and  have  cour- 
age enough  to  put  their  names  to  pieces  of  doubt- 
ful veracity,  and  also  advise  Mr.  Anonymous  to 
go  to  Tewksbury  and  look  out  for  himself. 
Wilmington,  Sept.  22,  1854.         S.  Bbown. 


For  th€  I7ew  England  Farmer. 

MOHTHLY  PABHER  FOR  SBPTEMBBE. 

As  I  seldom  see  any  other  monthly  agricultural 
publication  than  the  Farmer^  I  thought  while  in 
the  city  recently,  and  passing  the  office  of  one  of 
the  other  Boston  monthlies,  that  1  would  pur- 
chase a  copy  and  see  if  the  **  new  brooms  "  sweep 
cleaner  than  the  old  ones.  All  subscribers  to  the 
monthly  Farmer  have  the  right,  I  suppose,  of 
comparing  it  with  any  other  similar  paper  that 
may  be  started,  not  only  to  sec  what  others  are 
about,  but  Kiso  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  they  can  better  get  their  money's  worth 
by  taking  some  other  publication  in  its  stead. 

The  number  which  Ithus  procured  is  edited  with 
spirit  and  ability, .  has  a  clear  print  and  illustra- 
tive cute,  and  is  sold  at  the  same  price  that  we  pay 
for  the  Farmer.  By  a  somewhat  careful  compar- 
ison of  the  two  publications,  I  find  that  the  Fanner 
furnishes  nearly  twice  as  much  reading  matter  as 
the  other  ;  that  the  Table  of  Contents  in  the 
Farmer  gives  the  headings  of  seventy-six  articles, 
and  that  of  the  other  paper,  twenty-five;  and  that 
while  the  Farmer  has  thirty  distinct  »*  communi- 
cations," furnished  by  writers,  in  ^ve  different 
States,  the  other  has  perhaps  ten-->BO  little  dis- 
tinction being  made  between  editorials,  communi- 
cations, and  selections,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine to  which  department  some  articles  belong — 
and  lor  ought  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  all 
but  two  oithem  may  nave  been  written  in  the  city 
of  Boston. 

The  Monthly  Fjirmer,  therefore,  has  the  advan- 
tage, decidedly,  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  its 
contents.  Wliether  it  is  ahead  of  all  other  agri- 
cultural monthlies  in  this  respect,  T  am  unable  to 
say,  as  I  have  seen  specimens  of  but  few  of  them  ; 
but  it  certainly  is  or  all  that  I  have  seen.  The 
great  "freedom  of  speech"  which  is  not  only  toler- 
ated, but  encouraged  by  the  editor,  induces '< many 
men  of  many  minds' '  to  cast  in  their  mites  of  ex- 
perience and  thought,  with  the  aasurancvj  of  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  whether  they  happen  to  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  practice  of  anybody  else,  or 
with  the  theories  of^professors  and  amateurs.  In- 
deed, even  the  boys  have  found  a  spokesman  in 
the  number  before  us.  "A  Young  Farmer  *' 
speaks  in  behalf  of  his  class,  on  "Training  youth 
to  a  wrong  Occupation.'*  lie  complains  that  tlie 
tastes  anainclinations  of  children  in  respect  to  a 
choice  of  employment  are  not  more  generally  con- 


sulted, and  seriously  charges  parents  with- regard- 
ing **  their  own  present  interest,"  rather  than 
*  *  their  children's  future  welfare ! ' '  Similar  char- 
ges agaiost  parents  are  so  common  in  the  "  litera- 
tuw'*"  which  is  provided  for  our  children,  that 
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perhaps  we  shoald  not  be  sturprised  to  find  them 
reiterated  in  the  Farubr,  yet  to  him  who  feels  con- 
scious that  the  welfare  of  his  children  is  the  only 
** interest"  he  has  in  this  world,  the  imputation 
of  such  sorded  indifference  to  their  happmess,  is 
rather  unpleasant.  But  it  is  perhaps  useless  to 
attempt  to  show  the  injustice  of  this  opinion,  un 
til  these  much-abused  children  shall  themselves 
become  parents,  and  their  ownselP-neglecting  care 
and  solicitude  for  their  oflbpring  be  judged  as 
they  now  judee.  As  to  the  inclination  and 
taste  of  youth,  I  will  say  to  the  "Young  Farmer, 
that  my  experience  and  observation  force  upon  me 
the  conviction  that  they  are  very  poor  guides. 
My  ovni  "inclinations  and  tastes,*^'  when  a  boy, 
were  mere  whims  ;  incited,  formed,  and  changed 
by  transient  circumstances,  or  passing  events.  At 
one  time  my  whole  mind  would  be  fixed  upon  one 
pursuit ;  at  another  time  upon  some  other  occu- 
pation. And  if  such  has  not  already  been  the  ez- 
periehce  of  "  Young  Farmer,"  it  is  probably  be- 
cause he  is  younger  than  I  suppose  him  to  be. 
Let  any  one  watch  the  effect  that  is  produced  up- 
on "the  taste  and  inclination"  of  youth,  as  a 
neighborhood  or  village  shall  be  successively  visit- 
ed by  a  circus,  a  theatre,  an  astrologer,  a  milita- 
ry and  fire  company.  Will  not  the  changing 
**  tastes  "  of  the  young  be  manifested  by  standing 
upon  their  heads,  by  spouting  Shakapeare,  by 
Bwullowing  jack-knives,  by  playing  soldier  and 
firemen,  changing  with  the  sucoefisive  shows, 
very  much  us  the  hue  of  the  clmmeleon  is  sadd 
to  vary  with  that  he  feeds  onl  I  hope  the  brief 
article  by  "A  Young  Farmer,"  will  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  parental  responsibility. 
"The  rights  of  women,  "and  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren, are  not  the  only  newlv-discovered  rights  in 
the  world .  The  *  ^rights' '  of  Others  to  allow  theur 
sons  and  daughters  to  follow  their  own  tastes 
and  inclinations,  and  to  "restrain  them  not," 
would  seem  to  be  among  the  very  comfortable 
privileges  of  modem  times. 

In  the  scientific  department  arc  two  articles  on 
"  Analysis  of  Soils,"  one  by  a  student  of  the  fa- 
mous liebig,  the  other  by  the  principal  of  a  school 
in  New  Hampshire,  in  which  agricultural  science 
is  taught.  No  one  interested  in  the  analysis 
question  will  fiiil  to  read  these  articles.  Two  ar- 
ticles on  "  Feeding  Animals  "  are  copied  from 
Johnson.  Two  or  three  on  "  Lightning  Rods," 
one  on   the  question,  "  When  should  crops  be 

fathercdl"  and  one  on  the  "Use  and  influence  of 
ight." 

The  high  price  of  farm  labor  the  past  season, 
has  given  increased  interest  to  the  subject  of  la- 
bor-saving machinery  ;  and  the  Farmer  for  Sep- 
tember meets  this  interest  with  an  account  of 
"  A  New  Windmill  " — "Machinery  in  Farming" 
— "  Hickok's  Patent  Improv&d  Cider-Mill,"  and 
<  *  Agricultural  Implement." 

But  without  attempting  any  further  classifica- 
tion of  the  contents  or  this  number,  we  may  be 


or  tender  feet,  with  an  article  on  "Botts."  Axi 
interesting  account  of  the  operations  of  "  Amer- 
ican Farmers  in  Palestine,"  who  are  .otiltiyattDg 
the  soil  on  the  very  mto  of  (me  of  the  ga«>- 
dens  of  Solomon !  Where  wont  the  Yankee  tarn 
up  next!  Two  or  tiuree  articles  on  "  Whe^t- 
Growing  in  Massaehnsetts  ;"  one  on  "Farming  a 
hundred  years  a^o  ; ' '  two  on  building  * '  Ice  Hous- 
es ;"  the  old  "Chess  or  Cheat'*  question  opened  ; 
several  articles  on  fruit — "  The  Summer  Rose," 
and  "  Early  Strawberry"  apples  figured  and  des- 
cribed,*— are  a  few  of  the  many  articles  in  this 
number  of  the  Fasksb,  that  are  well  worth 
^leoial  notice.  A  Reader. 

Winchester^  Sept,,  1854. 


"  Esq.  Sidewell,  the  Theoretic  Farmer,"  is  a 
"beauty,"  and  true  to  life  ;  for  how  many  of  us, 
"  while  preaching  theories  to  others,  neglect  the 
nractical  application  of  them  to  our  own  affairs.'' 
Mr.  Noble  answers,  in  a  few  lines,  very  practical- 
ly, the  query,  "Uow  to  use  Meadow  MuckV' 
Hants  by  Dr.  Dodd  on  the  "Management  of  the 
Horse,'  particularly  for  the  prevention  of  diseased 


THE  HARVEST  HTMH. 

Ood  of  the  rolling  7wr  !  to  The* 

Oar  song  shall  rise,  whoec  bonntj  poun, 
In  many  a  goodly  gift,  with  free 

And  liberal  hand,  our  autumn  stores  *, 
No  flrstUngt  of  our  flocik  we  slay, 

No  toadng  donds  of  inceoMilss, 
Jiut  on  thy  haUowed  shrine  wa  lay 

Our  graleftil  hearts  In  aacrillce. 

Borne  on  thy  breath,  the  lap  of  spring 

Was  heapvl  with  many  a  btoonfaigflower ; 
And  smQIng  sommer  Joyed  to  bring 

The  sanshioe  and  the  genUe  sbo««r  % 
And  aoiiinui*8  rieh  Innriauce  now, 

The  ripening  seed,  the  bursUag  i^heU, 
The  golden  sbe»f  and  laden  bough. 

The  fuloeas  of  thy  boabty  tell. 

Ka  menial  throng,  In  prino^  dona, 

Here  waU  a  tilled  lord's  behest, 
Bat  many  a  Mr  and  peaocftd  hone 

Bath  won  thy  peacefol  dore  a  gnest ; 
No  grores  or  palm  our  fields  adorn, 

No  myrUe  shades  or  orange  bowers. 
But  rastllng  meads  of  golden  com, 

And  fields  of  waring  grain,  are  ows. 

Bafe  in  thy  oare  the  landscape  o'er, 

Our  flocks  and  herds  securely  atray  i 
No  tyrant  master  claims  our  store, 

No  ruthless  robber  rends  away  ) 
No  fierce  volcano's  withering  shower, 

No  fsD  sbnoon,  with  poisonow  breath, 
Nor  burning  sons,  with  baleftd  power. 

Awake  the  fleK7  plagnea  of  death. 

And  here  shall  rise  our  song  to  Thee, 

Where  lengthened  Tale  and  pastures  lie. 
And  streaou  go  singing  wild  and  ficee, 

Beneath  a  bine  and  sodUog  akgr ; 
Where  ne'er  waa  reared  a  mortal  throne 

Where  crowned  oppreaeort  never  ol 
Here,  at  the  throne  of  UeaTen  ahme, 

Shall  man  in  rereieiiee  bow  to  Ood, 


HIGH  PEIGE  OF  KUK 

Some  complaiut  is  made  of  the  recent  rise  in 
the  price  of  milk  from  five  to  sut  cents  per  quart. 
Whatever  reason  there  may  bo  for  complaint  in 


permitted  to  say   that  Mr.  Brown's  picture  of  khe  prices  of  wood,  coal,  potatoes  and  flour-and 


we  think  there  is  good  reason — ^thcre  is  none  for 
that  of  milk.  The  farmers  have  generally  been 
losing  in  supplying  milk  for  more  than  a  twelys, 
month  past — ^we  mean  those  in  the  country  who 
sell  to  milfanen,  and  they  have  been  oompelled  to 
demand  more  for  it  or  fail  to  supply  ic.  The 
purchaser  from  the  fkrmer  now  pays  sis  cents  a 
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can  of  eight  qoarts  uiurc  tiian  he  did  last  year, 
and  thote  who  convey  it  about  charge  et^ib  oante 
a  em  MOM,  and  ihig  make^it  coat  the  oonmmer 
$ut  and  a  qtuUer  cents  per  qoart,  instead  of  five 
cents  as  last  year.  At  the  present  prices  of  hay 
and  grain,  this  is  only  a  fiiir  price  for  good  milk. 


SXfSA€TS  AHB  SBPLIB8. 

WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  MT  OLD  FISLD  1 

Ma.  Editor  : — ^I  have  a  niece  of  land  that  has 
been  mowed  for  upwaria  of  fortv  years ;  it  is  get- 
ting badly  run  oat ;  there  are  Drakes  and  wild 
grass  in  abundance.  Two  years  a^,  I  spread  on 
ahout  100  loads  of  bam  manure ;  it  did  well  the 
first  year,  but  does  not  seem  to  laist.  I  have  been 
advised  to  put  on  lime  to  kill  out  the  brakes,  and 
bring  it  into  English  hay ;  any  information  from 
you  or  any  of  your  sabsoribersi  concerning  how 
to  manage  it,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

R$chester,  1854.  c.  b.  c. 

Rbmarks. — ^Plow  deep,  manure  highly,  hoe 
thoteugUy,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  lay  it  down 
again,  if  you  wish  it,  in  grass.  No  other  course 
will  prove  profitable. 

TBS  COKCOSD  GRAFS. 

Ma.  BaoWN :— In  your  paper  of  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, I  noticed  an  account  of  the  Concord 
grape  raised  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Bull,  of  Oonoord.  It 
being  highly  reoomneiided,I  would  like  to  inqnire 
-^  -'-  'i  of  such  a  nature  as  te  thriva  weU  in 
}  and  alscK,  what  color  and  yield  are,  and 


columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  what  is  the  best 
manure  for  a  warden !  I  am  preparing  a  new 
spot  and  wish  ror  a  good  vegetable  garaen;  the. 
soU  bears  a  little  upon  a  gravelly  one.  I  have  a 
plenty  of  manure  made  by  muck  beine  drawn  in 
the  yard  one  year  ago.  Is  it  preferred  to  stable 
manure  ?    Should  it  be  plowed  this  fall  ? 

AlfOBTHERN  SUBSCEIBBR. 

Canaan,  F<.,1854. 


if  it 


oblige 


A^fiaUkSKB. 


BflKABU.«— The  Concord  Grape  has  not 
tested,  we  suppose,  in  Maine,  but  we  think  may 

be  grown  there  succesBfully,  aq  it  ripens  early  in 
September  here.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
grape  is  much  like  that  of  the  Isabella. 

WHAT  AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS  TO  RSAD 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  am  a  mechanic,  but  design  at 
some  future  day  to  engage  in  farming.  I  have  a 
very  fUtle  practical  kkiowledge  of  the  buaoeea, 
but  am  anxious  before  engaging  in  it,  as  my  oc- 
cupation, to  Mt  a  scientific  knowledge  thereof.  I 
have  ^^  doHars  that  I  wish  to  expend  for  books 
on  agriculture ;  will  you  please  name  in  your  pa- 
per, the  titles  of  a  few  works  that  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  that  sum,  which  you  think  best 
calculated  for  one  in  my  ntuation.        s.  b.  b. 

Rrxarks. — Certainly,  with  much  pleasure,  and 
will  also  say  that  you  have  started  exactly  at 
the  right  point.  For  the  first  book,  get  the  *' Far- 
mer's and  Pkqter's  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Afiairs, 
4c.,"  which  will  cost  three  and  a  half  or  four  dol- 
lars, at  Jewett's,  117  Washington  Street,  and  for 
the  second,'*  Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology,"  and  when  you  are  well- 
iressedin  their  contents,  you  will  probably  be 
qualified  to  manage  a  farm,  so  far  as  theoretical 
knowledge  will  go. 

WHAT   IS  THS  BEST  MAMURB  FOR  A  OABBBNt 

Ms.  Brown  :— I  wish  to  inquire  through  the 


RxuARKs. — Apply  such  manure  as  you  describe, 
plentifully,  this  &11,  and  plow  it  in,  no  matter 
how  green  it  is  if  plowed  in  soon.  Plow  again  in 
the  spring  aad  pulverise  finely.  Fresh  drop|»ngB 
plowed  under  in  the  fall,  are  excellent,  as  tiiere 
are  few  or  no  seeds  of  weeds  among  them. 

CRAMBBRKnn  OK  HIGH  LAMB. 

Mr.  SuAS  NsEDHAX,  of  West  Danvere,  has 
shown  us  some  cranberries  grown  on  high  land, 
which  are  of  good  sise,  and  which,  he  sa}«,  he* 
produces,  with  good  svocess,  having  raised  some 
one  or  two  hundred  bushels  a  year  and  selling 
them  for  $3  and  $4  a  bushel.  We  have  hoard 
his  experiments  favorably  spoken  of  by  his  neigh- 
bors, and  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  finds  an 
ample  reward  in  the  crops  for  all  cost  and  labor. 
Here,  then,  is  the  example ;  why  cannot  others 
copy  it,  and  produce  this  wholesome  and  palata^ 
ble  Ibod,  so  that  it  shall  become  common  on  every 
table? 

LARGS  APPLBS. 

D.  H.  Fairbanks,*  Harvard,  Mass.,  two  ap- 
ples, weighing,  together^  2i  pounds,  and  measu^> 
ing  12  and  13  inches  round  them  They  belong 
undoubtedly  to  the  Pippin  varieties. 

SXIDLINa  FEACHIB. 

From  KuTus  Bobbins,  Abington,  Mass.  Those 
peaches  were  very  good.  Sidling  peach  trees 
are  often  more  hardy  than  those  budded,  and  when 
we  find  a  good  one,  it  is  best  to  preserve  it. 

KSKSroX^S  MOWIMO  HAOHINB. 

M».  Editor  : — As  many  who  have  bought  moW' 
ing  machines  this  season,  have  given  the  result  of 
their  experience  in  using  them,  X  am  inclined  to 
follow  their  lead.  I  received  of  Messrs.  Rusgles, 
Nourse,  Mason  ft  Co.,oneof  Ketchum's  FStent 
Machines  on  the  7th  of  Julj,  and  immediately 
put  it  in  operation  with  a  piy  of  horses  weighing 
Less  than  1000  lbs.  each,  aiwflisod  it  almost  daily 
in  all  kinds  of  grass,  from  the  shortest  May-grass, 
to  the  tallest  herds-grass,  till  I  had  mowed  about 
thirty  acres ;  (all  I  had  suitable  to  mow  with  a 
machine,  and  some  of  that  quite. uneven,  but  free 
from  stone  ;)  doins  the  work  to  my  entire  satis- 
foctioir.  The  machine  is  in  perfect  order  at  this 
time,  and  it  has  not  had  the  first  farthing  spent 
upon  it  in  repairs.  The  only  time  it  made  me 
feel  unpleasantly,  was  on  the  last  day  I  used  it ; 
I  then  felt  like  "weeping"  because  I  had  no  more 
fields  to  conquer,  Eiram  W.  Jonb. 

DovcTi  Sept,  25,  1854. 


BUTTER — ^POrR  QUARTS  MILK  TO  ,THB  POUND. 

Mb.  Brovtn  :— I  fiiiled  in  sendinj;  you  the  yield 
of  butter  my  cow  made  in  June.  I  will  now  send 
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yoa  a  ipeeimen  and  the  weight  of  what  was  tak- 
em  from  four  quarts  of  milk.  It  was  strained  in 
one  dish  and  remained  thirty-six  hours,  then 
skimmed  and  stirred  soon  after,  and  the  butter 
weighed — one  pound.  My  cow  is  native  breed, 
and  quite  small,  and  has  nothing  bat  common 
keeping  ;  she  gives  eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
I  think  she  calved  the  24th  day  of  last  January. 

A.  Brown. 
East  Abinglon,  Sept.  15, 1854. 

RsMARKS.— Nothing  could  well  be  nioer  in  ap- 
pearance, or  finer  in  flavor,  than  the  butter  spoken 
of  above.  We  have  no  reascm  to  doubt  thecor- 
reotaeas  of  the  statemieiit. 

CHOPS  IN  XAINB. 

Mft.  EniToa : — ^We  have  had  a  fine  rain,  the  first 
for  precisely  three  months  that  has  wet  the 
eround  down  over  two  inches ;  there  fell  about 
roar  inches  of  water  (as  near  as  I  could  judge  bv 
its  falling  in  a  box)  on  Friday  night  and  through 
Stttardajr.  The  drought  has  been  Tory  severe,  but 
•till  I  think  the  crops  in  this  section  will  be  far 
better  than  has  been  anticipated.  Hay  is  an  av- 
erage crop,  and  corn  will  be  middling ;  potatoes 
very  light  and  all  garden  vegetables.  All  cereal 
grains  are  an  average.  Oharlbs  Webster. 

EoMuAuttk,  Me,,  1854. 

CROPS  IN  CONCORD,  HA88. 

'  Oar  potatoes  are  reviving,  and  promising  a  &ir 
fliop.    The  root  orope  are  doing  exoeedingly  w^. 
'  The  moral  of  the  dry  spell  is  to  plow  deep,  and 
eultivate  moist  land.  w.  d.  b. 


BOCKINGHAM  FAIB  AT  EXETEB. 

This  young  but  vigorous  Society,  held  its  sec^ 
end  annual  Exhibition  at  Exeter,  N.  H,  Sept  14 
and  15.  The  following  account  is  &om  the  Ports- 
mouth Journal, 

The  Fair  opened  on  Thursday  morning  with 
every  promise  of  fair  weather,  and  of  a  display 
highly  creditable  to  the  citizens  of  Rockingham 
county.  The  trains  upon  the  B.  A;  M.  road  were 
long  and  well-filled,  pouring  in  huge  crowds  to 
the  Exhibition,  and  private  carriages  followed 
each  other  into  the  town  from  the  neig}iborhood 
in  quick  succession.  The  up  traui  from  Dover 
&c.  in  the  forenoon  consisted  of  nine  cars ;  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stables  were  closely 
lined  with  the  carriages  from  abroad,  and  the 
town  was  overflowingwith  visitors.  Among  these 
was  Tiger  Engine  A.  No  2  from  Dover,  which 
was  received  with  hdtaors  by  the  Niagara  Oo.  of 
Exeter.  Tiie  parade  of  the  two  comptnies  during 
^e  day  evinced  good  drilling,  and  had  the  Dover 
Co.  been  <;  little  less  noisy  in  the  cars  on  their 
return  in  tl  o  evening,  their  reputation  would  have 
been  unsi.llicd  by  their  visit  to  the  **Show." 
jPortsmouUi  was  well  represented  among  the  vis- 
itors, though  it  iii  to  be  regretted  in  the  displays 
of  the  day  she  made  but  an  atom  where  she 
should  have  shone  like  a  brilliant.  Stratham, 
Greenland,  Rye,  Hampton,  North  Hampton, 
Hampton  Falls,  Seabrook,  Kensington,  Exeter, 
Chester,  Brentwood,  Durham,  fippin^,  Lee, 
Kingston  and  some  other  places,  took  active  part 
in  preparations  for  the  occasion.  Thedisplliyof 
Hampton  Falls  was  particularly  dee^vingof  at- 


tention. The  entrance  of  this  delegation  was  a 
triumphal  one«  dmilar  to  that  of  last  rear.  Tba 
ladies  of  the  town,  to  the  number  ei  twenty  or 
thirty,  rode  in  their  decorated  car,  drawn  by  20 
yoke  of  oxen.  The  oxen  had  each  a  ribbon  stream- 
er flying  upon  either  horn ;  the  car  was  22  feet 
long,  11  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high,  heavily  and 
tastefully  covered  with  evei^reen  and  flowers ;  it 
was  regularly  thatched  with  straw  and  conuoed 
with  stocks  of  corn — flags  were  flying  from  the 
roof;  the  words  "Hampton  Falls  Farmers' Club,*' 
were  traced  on  the  rear  end  of  the  cart  in  ews- 
green.  The  whole  formed  a  splendid  specimen  of 
rural  architecture. 

The  display  of  cattle  was  very  good.  Promi- 
nent was  one  yoke, weighing  40  cwt. ,  from  Geo.  O. 
Hilton,  Esq.,  of  Newmarket.  A  pair  of  black 
horses,  raised  by  Oliver  Brown  of  North  Hamp- 
ton, attracted  much  attention — well  matched—- 
remarkably  quick.  The  best  cow  for  milk  on 
exhibition  was  owned  by  John  Lowe,  Esq., of 
JSxeter,  which  was  the  only  animal  of  part  Dor- 
ham  stock.  There  were  several  noble  animals 
of  Devon  blood ,  bulls  and  heifers. 

The  display  of  swine  waa  good,bat  confined  prin* 
cipally  to  the  Suffolk  breed,  aud  crosaes  of  Soilblk 
and  native. 

The  Fair  in  the  Court-House  was  very  attrac- 
tive, and  displayed  with  excellent  taste,  doing 
much  ereifit  to  the  ladies  of  Exeter  and  others  who 
were  concerned  in  fittins  ap  for  the  ooaatton.  The 
rooms,  4)oth  above  and  below,  were  well  stocked 
with  thec^fts  of  Pomona,  Oerss  and  Flora,  which 
formed  a  diqdaysurpassiiigly^eKceUe&t,  consider- 
ifl^  the  drought  of  the  season  and  the  fears  whidi 
have  beenexpressed  for  the  prospective  condition 
of  the  crops.  The  jpfseh  crop,  it  is  well  known ,  is 
abnost  aa  enldrs  foilure;  tiie  display  was  moch 
lees  thaa  that  of  former  seasons,  yet  somespleDdid 
specimens  were  on  exhibition ;  among  these,  and 
particularly  inviting,  was  a  lot  of  twenty-nine 
diflbrent  Tarieties  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  Little- 
field  of  Greenland — the  largest  girth  nearly  eight 
inches. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  exhibition  of  Peais 
was  very  meagre.  No  good  reason  can  be  given 
why  as  fine  sj^imens  of  pears  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  Rockingham  county  as  in  any  ouier 
/lection  of  New  England. 

More  abundant  were  the  specimens  of  ftPJ^^s; 
with  these  the  tables  were  heavily  laden.  Tnere 
were  a  few  grapes;  but  onljr  a  single  specimen  of 
plums. 

The  Plowing  Match,  notwithstanding  the  on* 
timely  rain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  took 
place  ajccording  to  appointment.  Old  times  and 
new  were  represented,  sbovring  a  picture  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  simple 
oranch  of  husbandry  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
which  ;i8  almost  incredible.  The  result  of  the 
match,  is  highly  creditable  to  those  ooneeBned  ia 
it. 

The  arrangements  for  the  occasion  were  well 
nade ;  and  tne  gentlemanly  attention  of  Henrr  F. 
French,  Esq.  the  President  of  the  Society,  added 
much  to  the  accommodation  of  contributOTS  uid 
(VisitonL 

T  Dr.  Eddy,  of  North  Bridgevrater,  has  re- 
ceived Letters  Patent  for  an  Improvement  in  the 
construction  of  BoflH-Hirse. 
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LOVE'S  FAIBT  EIHO. 

BT   QSKALD  lUflSBT. 

White  liUns  war  with  iocIaI  Jots* 

My  own  sweet  wife  and  I 
We  make  Eljrsium  in  our  lore, 

And  let  the  world  go  by  ! 
Oh,  never  hearta  beat  half  so  light 

With  crowned  qaeen  or  king ! 
Oh,  nerer  world  was  half  so  bright 

As  In  oar  teiry  ring, 
PaarloT*! 

Onr  hallowed  lUry  ring. 

Onr  world  of  empire  is  not  large. 

But  prioeleas  wealth  It  holds ; 
A  little  heaven  links  maige  to  marge. 

But  what  rich  realms  it  folds ! 
And  'scaping  from  all  other  strife, 

8iU  lore  with  folded  wing, 
A  biMd  ^er  dearar  Ufe  hi  life, 

Within  oar  felry  riqg, 
Dearlorei 

Ou^aUowed  fairy  ring.  ^ 

Xhma  leanest  thy  tma  heart  cna  aslaa, 

And  bravely  bearest  up  I 
By  mingling  Love's  most  preoioos  wine 

In  life's  most  bitter  cup ! 
And  evermore  the  circling  hoars 

New  gifts  of  glory  bring ; 
We  live  and  love  like  happy  flowers 

AD  In  our  fidry  ring. 
Dear  love! 

Oar  hallowed  feiry  ring. 

We've  known  a  many  sorrows,  sweet ! 

We're  wept  a  many  tears, 
And  often  trod  with  trembling  feet 

Our  pilgrimage  of  years. 
Bat  when  oar  sky  grew  dark  aad  wild, 

AJlolOierdUwveling; 


able,  in  our  New  England  climate,  is  the  fact 
tiiat  it  ripens  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  any 
other  good  variety  with  which  they  are  acqaaintea. 
Ther  oongratalate  Mr.  Bull,  the  producer  of  this 
aeedline  grape,  u|X)n  the  success  which  has  re- 
sulted from  his  patience,  perseverance  and  skill, 
and  they  congratulate  the  horticulturists  of  the 
country  upon  the  addition  of  so  fine  a  variety  to 
our  native  grapes.  Your  Committee  have  nar* 
taken  of  more  than  one  bottle  of  wine  made  from, 
this  grape,  but  they  assure  the  members  of  the 
Club  that  they  do  not  speak  under  the  influence 
of  wine  when  they  say  that  they  know  of  no  other 
grape  in  this  country,  so  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wine,  as  tAie  Concord  grape. 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JosBPH  BxTNOLDS,  Chmmunu    • 


Peace  downed  oar  Miy  riiif» 

Dear  love  1 
Oar  hallowed  fiOxy  ring. 

Away  grim  lords  of  morderdom  ; 

Away,  eh  Bate  and  Strife  1 
Hence  revelers,  raeUng  draakan  tnm 

Your  feaat  of  homaa  life  1 
Heaven  shield  our  little  Ooshen  round 

From  ills  that  with  them  spring, 
And  never  be  their  footprints  found 

Within  our  felry  ring, 
Dear  love! 

Our  hallowed  felry  ring. 

For  tkt  JVew  England  Fanner. 

THE  CONCOBD  OBAPE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Concord  Farmers'  Club, 
Oct.  5th,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
a  Committee,  to  examme  and  test  the  Concord 
Qrape  and  make  report  to  the  Club.  Joseph  Rey- 
nolds, W.  W.  Wheildon,  B.  G.  Wheel«r,  Wm 
D.  Brown,  James  P.  Brown.  The  Oommiite* 
made  the  report  which  I  now  send  yon.    . 

The  Committee  upon  the  Concord  Grape  report 
that  they  have  attended  to  the  asrreeable  duty  as- 
ngned  to  them,  and  that  in  their  opinion  the 
Concord  grape  possesses,  in  a  h^h  degree,  the  es- 
sentifel  pcopexties.  of  a  perftot  grape,  beaaty  of 
form  and  color,  richness  of  fraf^anoa  and  flavor^ 
and  abundant  juiciness.  Its  skm  is  thin  and  re- 
markably free  from  astringency.  The  vine  is  a 
free  grower,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  very  hardy 
in  its  habits,  and  what  renders  it  peeuliariy  valu-! 


BXI&AGT8  AHB  BEPLIEa 

WVXK  FBABS.  . 

Fanon)  Bbown  :-^I  send  yon  a  few  speeimans 
of  pears,  among  whioh  you  will  find  the  JMormee* 
I  have  cultivated  and  paid  considerable  attention 
to  this  variety  for  vears,  and  fully  concur  with 
Mr.  Walker  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Pomolog- 
ical  Congress,  who  spoke  so  highly  of  its  merits. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise.  It  never 
shrivels  like  most  lale  jpeais,  but  may  be  picked 
and  put  away  with  as  Uttle  care  as  a  Baldwm  ap- 
ple—besides it  is  a  good  grower,  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  ripens  its  wood  early,  wliich  guards 
it  from  the  sap  blight  to  which  many  of  our  finest 
varieties  are  often  subject.  Nouveau  Poi/eon,  a 
variety  admirably  adapted  to  the  quince,  mt 
which  it  grows  with  great  vigor,  forming  one  of 
the  finest  pyramids  and  equalling  in  growth  and 
beauty  the  Glout  Morceau.  Size  large,  quality 
uniformly  excellent.  One  of  the  greatest  acqui- 
sitions for  the  amateur,  if  not  for  the  orchard, 
whicii  has  been  introdaced  for  years.  You  will 
also  find  a  specimen  of  the  Beurre  Clairgeau^growu 
on  a  dwarf  tree,  which  was  planted  in  April. 
This  fruit  gives  great  promise.  Its  precocity  and 
great  productiveness,  together  with  its  splendid 
appearance,  will,  I  think,  make  it  a  general  favox^ 
ite.  AnDKBw  Lacket. 

Marbkhead,  Oct.  4, 1854. 

Hbma&ks. — The  pears  mentioned  above  are  beau- 
tiful specimens.  The  Beurre  Clairgeau,  in  par- 
tioalar,  is  one  of  the  finest  appearing  pears  we 
have  overseen.  Thdr  flavor  has  not  been  tested, 
as  they  are  not  yet  in  eating  condition.  We  re- 
gard friend  Lackst*s  recommendation  of  pears  sal 

worthy  of  full  confidence.  *^ 

od 

RXMOVING  I.ARGB  TREES.  ;|jo 

Mb.  Edtior  : — ^The  writer  is  desirous  of  obtiitf-*' 
ing  some  knowledge  of  the  present  modo  of  trans-i 
pk&dng  or  moving  evergreen  or  other  ornamen- 
tal trees,  say  size  20 or  30  feet  high  and  from  8to 
10  inches  diameter.  The  obieet  ^^quiry  is  how 
they  are  lifted  from  theurbeds,  tflKlistaiioe  from 
the  trunk  for  a  nven  diameter,  and  height  of  the 
tree  they  shonldbe  dug  round  aud  the  thiekaesB 
of  earth  that  would  be  neoessarj  to  preserve  Ufb. 
Also  can  they  bo  taken  up  with  safety  in  the  ttXH, 
and  if  so,  how  hite.  ShonkL  you  have  had  no 
ptaetieal  fzperieoce  in  the  above  operaliona,  pes* 
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haps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  may  be  well 
posted  up  in  the  basineas  from  actual  operations 
and  will  oe  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  desired  in* 
formation,  and  oblige  a  seeker  afber 
PortsmotUh,  1854.  Enowlsdgb. 

RncARKS. — ^We  haye  transplanted  elms  as  large 
as  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  2Q  to  30 
feet  in  height,  and  white  piues  of  about  the  saiiie 
proportions  with  perfect  sueoess.  These  trees 
were  dug  about  and  under  them  in  November, 
and  propped  up  with  pieces  of  waste  timber  cut 
off  in  framing  a  bam.  The  ball  of  earth  about 
the  largest  tree  was  8  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet 
in  depth.  By  the  middle  of  January  this  baU 
was  frozen  solid,  and  then  the  stem  being  protec- 
ted by  joists  lashed  to  it,  a  poUey  was  attached 
some  15  feet  from  the  ground  and  the  tree  canted 
over  by  herse  power.  A  stoot  ox  sled  was  then 
placed  under  it,  the  tree  and  earth  canted  back, 
and  the  whole  drawn  off—but  it  was  a  load  for  12 
stout  oxen.  A  large  stone  drag,  or  two,  confined 
to  each  other,  would  probably  be  better  than  a 
sled.  Where  large  wheels,  some  8  or  10  feet  in 
diameter  oould  be  had,  we  think  the  wwrk  might 
be  done  easier  and  cheaper.  The  quantity  and 
rituation  of  the  roots  must  govern  you  in  the 
breadth  of  earth  to  be  left.  Begin  off  from  the 
stem,  3,  4,  or  5  feet,  and  if  only  a  few  rootsare 
fbund,  you  can  work  up  freely  towards  the  tree, 
and  this  will  ^ve  you  a  broad  trench  to  work  in, 
while  getting  out  the  earth  immediately  under 
the  tree.  It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
the  tree  is  rdmoved  all  the  earth  about  it  will  be 
ixoien  and  that  none  of  it  shall  be  left  in  the 
way.  The  side  of  the  hole  where  the  tree  is  to 
come  out  should  be  gradually  pared  away  so  as  to 
leave  a  free  passage.  The  hole  which  is  to  recaive 
the  tree  must  be  dug  beforehand,  and  should  be 
10  or  15  inches  larger  all  round  than  the  ball  of 
earth  it  is  to  receive.  Old  loam  compost  must  be 
worked  under  the  ball  and  filled  in  to  this 
space. 


killed,  and  the  one  next  to  him,  was  drawn  off  In 
the  direction  of  the  scythes  about  31  feet.  I  send 
you  this,  thinking  it  may  help  to  settle  the  qaes- 
tion  about  how  Sir  nxu  will  draw  lightning. 
There  were  7  in  the  field  at  the  time,  and  im 
were  hurt,  more  or  less,  but  myself. 

Bltthswood. 
Suxmnpscott^  Sept.  30, 1854. 


For  th$  Net»  Engiamd  Tarmtr, 

A  XAH  KILLED  BY  LIQH!raDrO. 
Mr.  Browv: — I  have  noticed  in  B3Veml  num- 
bers of  the  Farmer,  recently,  discussions  upon  the 
value  of  ligbming  rods  on  buildings.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  pl:ice  at  this  time  for  me  to  relate  a  cir- 
onmstance  v-hich  took  place  in  Lowell,  in  July, 
1845,  on  thH  farm  then  owned  by  Samuel  Law- 
rence, Esq.  The  first  thing  after  dinner  was  to 
rake  up  soipo  hay,  the  foreman  taking  the  lead. 
We  had  not  gone  more  than  12  yards  when  be 
was  struck  b^^ghtning  and  fell,  never  to  rise 
again,  on  eainV  The  Itghtnuie  struck  him  on 
the  head,  passing  down  the  back  and  legs,  and 
burst  out  his  boots,  which  had  only  been  on  once, 
before  that  day.  The  lightning  then  bnmed  a 
phioe  in  the  grass  as  large  as  your  hand.  Bat 
^rikat  ii  remarkable  about  this  is,  about  35  yards 
to  the  left  there  stood  some  old  cheizy  treias  on 
which  the  scythes  were  hung;   the  man  that  was 


OUAHO — ^LEGISllATITE  HELP. 

In  a  correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Charlbb  B. 
Calyxbt,  of  Maryland,  we  made  some  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  effscts  produced  by  the  use  of 
Mexican  and  other  guanoes,  and  now  copy  bekyw 
a  portion  of  his  letter  in  reply. 

RnrsRSDALE,  Sept.  11, 1854. 
Dear  Sir  : — In  regard  to  Mexican  guano  I 
cannot  sa^  much,  although  I  have  tried  it  sevanil 
times  ;  stiU,  I  have  not  seen  any  gi^t  efieot  from 
it,  and  am  rather  disposed  to  rely  upon  bone  dost 
and  ashes,  which  1  ^find  better  than  any  kind  of 
guano  as  a  permanent  manure.  For  a  winter 
crop  of  grain,  I  think  nothing  nroduces  so  great 
an  effect  as  Peruvian  guano  on  the  poor,  wom-ont 
lands ;  but  upon  UiC*  improved  lands,  or  tiioae 
naturally  fine,  it  has  scarcely  an^  perceptible 
effect.  These  partial  experiments  with  crops  and 
manures  produce,  I  think,  rathw  prejudicial 
"  to,  because  they  are  not  conducted  with 
enough  precision  and  accuracy  to  state  as  fiusts ; 
and  when  they  are  tried  and  fail,  it  rather  preju- 
dices any  thing  like  book  fanning.  Your  agri- 
cultural  papen  should  have  a  piece  in  enay 
number,  cSklung  upon  the  fiftrmsn  to  vakr  their 
State  legislators  and  Oongress  establish  agricul- 
tural schools  and  experimental  farms,  where  snch 
thingiB  could  be  systematically  tried,  and  their 
result  published  with  confidence. 

•  ••••• 

We  have  been  entirely  burnt  up  in  this  section, 
as  the  only  rain  we  have  had  to  lay  the  dust  since 
June  was  yesterday.  Gloomy  prospectsuhead  for 
the  farmers  of  this  section,  mt  half  a  crop  of 
com,  no  vegetables,  not  even  turnips — ^not  a  four^ 
of  a  crop  of  tobacco,  and  the  pastures  entirely 
burnt  up,  so  the  stock  have  nothing  to  get  but 
what  is  given  them. 

Very  truly,        Chas.  B.  Caltxrt. 

The  above  is  dnly  a  p<»rtimi  of  the  whole  letter, 
which  v?as  not  intended  for  publication,  though  ' 
no  objection,  we  presume,  would  be  made  to  such 
parts  as  we  have  given.  There  are  other  por- 
tions, however,  relating  to  the  fiilse  doctrines 
promulgated,  and  the  spurious  substances  thrust 
upon  the  fiffmiag  community  as  fertilizets,  which 
we  wish  we  could  give  from  a  gentleman  of  so 
much  practical  experience  and  discriminating 
judgment  as  Mr.  Calvert.  Men  engage  in  agri- 
culture, as  in  all  other  business,  without  proper 
qualifications :  if  they  succeed,  they  laud  it  to 
the  dies,  but  if  they  fiu^lhey  deoiy  it  as  loudfy. 
This  is  an  evil,  but  nothing  compared  with  that 
of  the  false  and  contradictory  teaehings  of  those 
who  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  the  art, 
and  who  press  upon  the  public  theur  doctrines 
and  their  wares. 


■^JStfOj"  ■■    I**  f^.^^^^^jm^^^immmmmmit'im!  n^id 
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A  VEW  APPLE. 

Through  the  attention  of  Qbosob  S.  Rawion, 
&q.,  of  FeltonTiUe,  Mass.,  we  have  reoeived  an 
apple,  of  which  the  above  engnmng  is  a  faithful 
portrait,  and  one  which  we  liked  bo  well  as  to 
cause  the  engraving  to  be  made.  It  is  a  sweeting, 
fall  apple,  very  beautiful,  is  juicy,  and  has  a  rich 
flavor.  We  are  not  able  to  describe  its  color  and 
other  peculiar  characteristics,  as  the  apple  vras 
not  returned  to  us  from  the  engraver.  Mr.  Raw- 
son  sajs  the  apple  grew  upon  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Ira  Brown,  near  Feltonville,  and  that  the  scions 
were  given  to  his  father,  Mr.  Heztey  Brown,  some 
twenty  years  since,  by  a  person  from  some  part 
of  Vermont,  to  Mr.  B.  unknown.  The  specimen 
sent,  as  illustrated  above,  he  says  is  nothing  more 
than  a  £ur  average  one,  the  drought  having 
afl^ted  them  to  some  extent.  The  person  who 
gave  Mr.  B.  the  scions,  was  an  itinerant  grafler, 
who  set  a  large  number  of  scions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  all  the  rest  turned  out  eider  apples, 
and  poor  at  that. 

The  teees  bear  every  year,  bat  most  in  the 
even  season. 

The  apple  is  new  to  us,  but  may  be  recognized 
by  others  as  a  variety  in  some  particular  locality ; 
if  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it. 


AMEBICAV  POMOLOOIGAL  SOGIETT 


Ck»nmei}oed  its  session  in  Horticultural  Hally 
School  Street,  Sept.  13tb,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President,  in  the  chair.  A  large  number  of  dele- 
sates  vrere  in  attondanee,  ai^  nearly  cverv  State 
m  the  Union  was  represented.  It  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  witness  the  nearty  congratulations  which 
were  exchanged  between  members  whose  only 
strife  vrith  each  other  is  to  see  who  wiH  best  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Pomological  sdence,  and 
who  wiU  shed  the  most  light  upon  the  great  sub- 
ject <^  fruit  culture  in  America. 

This  society  vras  organiaed  some  nx  years  ago 
in  Washington,  and  has  flourished  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine.  The  last  con- 
vention was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1852. 

The  Premdent  welcomed  the  delegates  to  this 
city,  the  home  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  a  most  cordial 
manner.  He  eulogized  our  forefathers  Ibr  their 
horticultural  taste  and  their  worthy  endeavors  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  American  pomology. 

He  tendered  to  the  members  the  hospitalities  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  oon« 

fratulated  them  upon  the  preservatiim  of  life  and 
ealth,  and  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in 
the  cultivation  of  firuits  throughout  the  country. 
He  discussed  several  topics,  giving  the  results 
of  his  lone  and  valuable  experience,  in  a  sden- 
tiflc  and  felicitous  manner. 

In  relation  to  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  fruits  from  seeds  he  said— 
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^'Mj  next  suggestion  relates  to  the  production 
from  seed  of  new  varieties  of  fruits  adapted  to 
particular  localities  or  to  general  cultivation. 

The  immense  loss  to  American  cultivators,  from 
the  importation  of  foreign  varieties,  in  many  in- 
stances not  well  adapt^  to  the  countries  from 
which  they  come,  ana  often  still  kss  adapted  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  suggests  the  importance  of 
raising  from  seed,  native  sorts  which,  in  most  in- 
stances, possess  peculiaj  advantages.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  the,  trees  and  j^nts  of  a 
given  country,  like  its  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
will  flourish  better  at  home  than  in  most  foreign 
localities. 

We  rejoice  that  public  attention  has  been  turned 
to  this  subject  by  some  of  our  hozticultural  jour- 
nalists, add  that  many  cultivators  and  amateurs 
are  engaged  in  this  intereetine  and  promising  de- 
partment. The  success  which  has  crowned  their 
exertions  affords  great  encouragement  to  perse- 
▼eranoe.  Witness,  for  instance,  thirty  or  more 
varieties  of  the  cherry,  by  Dr.  Eirtland  of  Ohio, 
which  appear  adapted  to  our  eastern  climate,  and 
some  of  ihem  of  superior  excellence.  Witness 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  raspberry,  by  Dr. 
firinckle,  ex-President  of  this  Society,  of  which, 
some  have  endured,  without  covering,  the  severi- 
ties of  the  last  winter  in  the  New  Eneland  States, 
and  which  also  promise  to  be  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  American  pomology.  In  addition  to 
these  how  many  new  varieties  of  the  apple,  the 
pear,  the  plum  and  the  grape,  have  recently  be^a 
added  to  the  list  of  American  fruits.  How  many, 
new  and  excellent  varieties  of  strawberry  have 
appeared  rinoe  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hovey's 
seedlings. 

These  are  sure  indications  of  the  sucoess  which 
will  reward  future  efforts  to  obtain  valuable  and 
native  varieties  of  fruit ;  and  they  point  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  the  celebrated  Van 
Mods,  'that  the  time  vrill  come  when  our  best 
fndtt  will  be  derived  from  seedlings.'  He  sives 
the  following  sage  counsel  to  his  correspondents 
to  whom  he  had  sent  trees — 'Sow  vour  seed  and 
persevere  without  interruption  and  you  will  ob- 
tain even  better  fruit  than  mine.' 

Among  pioneers  in  this  department  I  am  happy 
to  notice  a  gentleman  (now  residing  among  us) 
the  pupil  and  friend  of  Van  Mons,  one  who  has 
adopted  our  oountary  as  his  future  home,  and  who 
hai  already  transplanted  to  our  soil  msm  thou- 
sand choice  seedlings  of  the  pear,  which  have 
come  into  his  possesion  froai  the  collections  of 
tlaat  gentleman  and  the  celebrated  Esperen. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  producing  fine  vari- 
eties from  seed,  the  opinions  of  distinguished  po- 
moloeists  are  not  uniform. 

Dimamel,  among  the  French,  from  causes 
which  seem  to  us  irreconcilable  with  nature  and 
escperience,  entertained  serious  doubts  of  the 
practicability  of  any  method  for  obtaining  now 
and  valuable  varieties  from  seed,  especially  of  the 
pear,  because  he  had  tried  various  experiments 
without  success,  for  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Belgium,  instead  of  saving 
the  seed  of  the  finest  varietiesi  selected  those  of 
inferior  sorts^  upon  the  principle  that  a  kind 
having  arrived  at  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
must  deteriorate  while  an  inferior  one  would  im- 
prove by  aucjessive  reproductions,  He  also  con- 
tended that  hybridization  tended  to  degeneracy 


and  imperfection.  Thus  he  assumes  the  doctrine 
that  a  perfect  variety  necessarily  deteriorates,  and 
also  overlooks  the  fact  observed  by  other  discing 
guished  men,  that  the  improvement  or  deteriora- 
tion of  which  he  speaks  may  result  from  natural 
impregnation  by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties  con- 
veyed by  the  air  or  insects,  and  therefore  that 
the  seed  of  a  good  variety  may  produce  either  a 
better  or  a  worse,  and  that  of  a  bad  either  a 
worse  or  a  better. 

Mr.  Knight's  system  j>f  obtaining  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  depended  entirely  on  hybridi^i- 
tion  or  artificial  impregnation,  so  lightlv  esteemed 
by  Dr.  Van  Mons.  Tnis  is  somewhat  difiScult  to 
practice  on  account  of  natural  fertilization  bv  in- 
sects and  the  wind ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  de- 
pending on  a  truly  philosophical  principle,  and 
with  very  particular  attention  may  yet  prove  as 
available  for  the  improvement  of  our  fruits  as  it 
has  for  the  production  of  fine  varieties  in  the  vege- 
table and  floral  kingdom,  or  as  the  corresponding 
principle  has  in  the  crossing  of  the  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experience  disprove 
the  tendency  to  degeneracy,  inasmuch  as  many  of 
his  fruits,  dotained  by  hybridization,  are  among 
the  most  durable  and  hardy  varietiee,  as  the  Eye- 
wood  and  Dunmore  pears,  the  Black  Ea^le  and 
other  cherries. 

Many  cultivators,  as  Esperen,  Bivort,  Bero- 
mans,  and  others,  both  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, have  sown  seeds  in  variety,  and  have  ob- 
tained some  valuable  sorts.  But  I  am  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  best  means  of  producing 
new  and  excellent  varieties,  suited  either  to  gen- 
eral cultivation  or  to  particular  localities,  is  to 
plant  the  most  mature  and  perfect  seed  of  the 
most  hardy,  vigorous,  and  valuable  sorts,  on  the 
pathological  principle  that  like  produces  like, 
and  upon  the  conviction  that  immature  seed,  al- 
though the  embryo  maj  be  sufficiently  formed  to 
vegetate,  yet  not  having  all  its  elements  in  per- 
feotioD,'it  will  not  produce  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
o&pring.  Dr.  Lindley,  commentin|j  upon  this 
practice,  justly  remarks — 'All  experience  shows 
that  in  every  kmd  of  created  thing,  be  it  man,  or 
beast,  or  bird,'  the  mysterious  principle  called  life 
remains  during  the  vriiole  period  of  existence 
what  it  was  at  first.  If  vitality  is  feeble  in  tho 
beginning,  so  it  remains.  Weak  parents  jproduoa 
weak  children,  and  their  children's  children  are 
weaker  still,  as  imperial  dynasties  have  sadly 
shown.'  With  him  we  believe  this  theory  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  vegetable  as  to  the  animal  king- 
dom. May  not  a  owMcard  of  this  doctrine  ae- 
count  for  the  great  number  of  feeble,  sickly,  early 
defoliated  trees  often  found  in  our  grounds  by  the 
side  of  those  that  are  vigorous,  healthful,  and 
persistent  in  foliage  1  Is  not  the  theory  we  advo- 
cate as  important  in  the  production  of  finiithtrees 
as  in  the  raising  of  cereal  grains  f  The  skilful 
agriottlturist  saves  the  best^  seed  of  his  varioiM 
crops  and  selects  the  best  animals  from  bis  flocks 
and  herds  for  breeders.  Why  should  not  this 
law  of  reproduction  regulate  tne  practice  of  the 
pomologist  as  well  as  of  the  fiurmerl  Has  the 
All-wise  and  Infiaite  enacted  several  Uws  where 
one  would  subserve  the  purpose? 

To  the  doctrine  of  Van  Mons,  and  other  distiiv- 
guished  writers,  respecting  deterioration  by  age, 
and  after  a  variety  has  reached  its  perfection. 
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there  aeems  to  be  some  exceptions.  From  the 
ooants  of  oriental  travellers,  may  we  not  believe 
that  the  grapes  of  Esohol  are  as  perfect  now  as 
when  the  chiefs  of  Israel  plucked  their  rich  olas- 
ters  three  thousand  years  ago? — and  that  the 
same  variety  of  the  fig,  the  ouve,  and  the  pome- 
granate, are  as  perfect  in  Syria  to-day  as  in  the 
period  of  David  and  Solomon  t  It  is  worthy  of 
inquiry  whether  the  native  grapetf,  on  the  banks 
of  our  rivers,  have  deteriorated  since  the  day 
when  the  red  men  of  the  forest  refreshed  them- 
selves with  fruit  from  those  vines,  and  whether 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  banana,  and  the  fruits 
of  Southern  latitudes,  evince  any  more  signs  of 
decay  than  they  did  centuries  ago  ?  In  a  word, 
whewer  this  doctrine  of  deterioration  is  as  appli- 
cable to  the  native  as  to  the  foreign  fruit  or  a 
oountry? 

Why  may  we  not  expect  to  obtain  natural  vari- 
eties of  the  apple  and  other  fruit  as  durable  and 
fiur  more  valuanle  than  those  which  have  passed 
their  second  centennial,  as  the  Endioott  and  Stuy- 
vesant  pears  *r  From  meteorological  and  other 
causes,  which  wo  do  not  at  present  understand, 
particular  varieties  may  deteriorate  in  a  ^ven  lo- 
cality, for  a  season,  and  afterwards  revive ;  or, 
they  may  show  signs  of  decay  in  one  locality  and 
flourish  well  in  others  not  very  remote,  as  the 
White  Doyenne  which  has  been  considered,  for 
many  years,  by  some  in  this  vicinity,  on  the  de- 
cline, while  it  is  perfect  in  several  places  in 
•Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  other 
states.  Fruit-bearing  may  exhaust  the  vital 
energy  of  the  tree,  and  hasten  decay,  but  still  the 
variety  may  remain.  We  have,  among  firuit 
trees,  no*  example  of  longevity  equal  to  that  of 
the  new  Taxodium,  found  m  Callfomia,  supposed 
to  be  three  thousand  years  old.  Our  object  10  not 
to  controvert  the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  running  out  01  varieties,  whether  their  dura- 
tion be  limited  to  one  hundred  or  one  thousand 
years,  but  to  enforce  the  importance  of  raising 
new  varieties  from  seed,  especially  adapted  to  our 
own  location.'* 

Mr.  Wilder  discussed  the  arts  of  cultivation, 
the  affinities  and  the  non-affinities  of  the  stock 
and  graft,  the  art  of  preserving  and  maturing 
fruits.  The  latter  he  deemed  or  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  but  imperfectly  understood.  He 
closed  as  follows — 

"Gentlemen:— The  facilities  affi)rded  us  for  the 
promotion  of  pomological  science  should  animate 
our  exertions  and  encourage  otir  hopes.  Never 
before  have  cultivators  of  the  soil  enjoyed  equal 
opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  tiowle 
fbr  its  rapid  and  extensive  diffusion,  and  for  Sie 
adTancement  of  those  arts  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  refinement  and  social  happiness  of 
mankind. 

The  aee  in  which  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  live 
is  Indeed  eventful — so  infinitely  superior  to  aU 
that  have  preceded  it,  that  we  seem  to  have  issued 
fh>m  rehitive  darkness  into  the  davm  of  a  brighter 
day.  We  begin  to  see  where  we  are,  what  <meer- 
i^g  prospects  are  befbre  us,  and  to  anticipate  the 
glorious  destiny  that  awaits  us.  ^ 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  opportunity  tlie 
present  occasion  affords  for  the  interchange  of 
oordial  Salutations,  and  of  the  personal  experience 
which  makes  the  knowledge  01  one  the  property 
of  aU-t-Qpon  the  variety  of  our  soil  and  dimatOi 


which  enables  us  to  produce  nearly  all  the  fruits 
of  the  civilized  world — upon  the  progress  of  the 
arts  of  cultivation,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  upon  which  those  arts  depend — upon 
the  increasine  interest  of  all  classes  of  society  in 
the  growth  of  fruits,  and  the  number  of  fine  va* 
rieties  which  have  recently  been  added  to  our  lists 
— upon  the  skill  displayed  in  rural  architecture 
and  landscape  gardening  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
cities  and  throughout  our  land — and  upon  the 
multiplication  of  societies  and  periodicals,  which 
invite  the  lovers  of  nature  to  participate  in  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  rural  life  and  cultivated 
taste. 

If  our  present  exhibition  of  fruits  is  less  ezien* 
sive  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  remark* 
able  drought,  yet  could  our  Puritan  sires  examine 
it,  with  what  astonishment  would  they  be  fiUed. 
For  instance,  could  Governors  Endicbtt  and  Stuy- 
vesant  inspect  our  collection  of  pears,  with  what 
pleasure  would  they  look  back  to  the  planting  of 
the  trees  that  still  live  and  bear  their  names. 
And  with  what  eloquence  would  th^  exhort  us 
to  perseverance,  that  our  names  &lso  may  zo 
down  to  posterity  honorably  associated  with  toe 
fruits  of  oar  labors! 

But  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Ln^ 
provements  may  hereafter  be  made  more  reaiaark- 
able  than  any  which  have  hitherto  astonialitti 
mankind.  Inmlements  of  industry  may  yet  be 
invented  still  further  to  facilitate  our  labor,  And 
to  relieve  its  severity.  Natural  laws  may  be  dis- 
covered upon  which  arts  of  a  more  socoessfiil  onl* 
tivation  Hiay  be  founded.  Remedies  and  agents 
may  hereafter  be  discovered  and  applied  for  the 
core  of  the  diseases  and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
insects  at  present  so  injurious  to  vegetatioQ.  Ad 
these  are  not  only  possible  but  probable;  for,  ill 
the  very  oonstitation  of  our  minds  and  of  the  m** 
terial  world,  our  benevolent  Creator  has  provided 
for  endless  piEOgiess,  and  £Dr  a  continual  appcoaeii 
towards  his  own  unapproachable  perfection. 
,  But  how  mudi  stuciy  and  experiment  arere(|ni* 
site  before  we  can  touch  the  magic  spring  which 
shall  reveal  these  wondeis  to  our  perception!  We 
have  no  prophetic  eve  to  look  dovm  the  vista  of 
ages  and  to  discover  tLe  future;  but,  judging  from 
the  past,  what  incentives  enooorage  our  perse* 
veianee! 

Gentlemen,  so  on.  Proseeate  the  vrork  voo- 
hare  so  honocably  commenced.  Sow  the  seeos  of 
yonr  best  fruits-Hraise  new  varieties— ply  the 
arts  of  judicious  cultivation — study  the  laws  of 
nature  and  extend  your  researches  and  labors  till 
our  beloved  land  sfaali  be  adorned  with  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  gardens;  and  man  shall  realise  the 
poet'^s  idea  of  Paradise  regained  !" 

On  motion  of  Ool.  Henry  Little  of  Maine,  a 
nominating  committee  of  one  from  each  State, 
represented  by  delegates,  was  appointed  by  the 
Prondent  to  nominate  officers  for  the  next  peren- 
nial term.  The  following  gentlemen  were  ap« 
pointed  on  this  eemnalt^:— -  '^ 

Col.  Henry  little  of  Maine,  B.  P.  Cutter  of 
New  Hampshire,  Hon.  T.  S.  Cabot  of  Massachu- 
setts (President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hortidul- 
tural  Society)  C.  B.  Lines  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Barry  of  New  York,  BIr.  Hayes  of  New  Jersey, 
Dr.  Wm.  D.  Brinckle  of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel 
Feast  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Hull  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ab* 
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bot  of  Mi88oari,  B.  F.  Noarse  of  Florida,  and 
Joshua  Pierce  of  District  of  Columbia. 

Col.  Little  reported  as  follows : —  . 

For  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder;  for 
Vice  Presidents,  Caleb  Cope  of  Pennsylvania,  A. 
II.  Ernst  of  Ohio,  S.  L,  Goodale  of  Slaine,  Col. 
B  Hodge  of  New  York,  Lawrence  Young  of  Ken- 
tucky, U.  F.  French  of  New  Hampshire,  Freder- 
ick Holbrook  of  Vermont,  Samuel  Walker  of 
Massachusetts,  Stephen  H.  Smith  of  Bhode  Island, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Munson  of  Connecticut,  Thomas  Han- 
cock of  New  Jersey,  E.  Tatnall,  Jr.,  of  Delaware, 
William  C.  Wilson  of  Maryland,  Yardley  Pierce 
"  of  Virginia,  Joshua  Pierce  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Joshua  Lindley  of  North  Carolina,  Bobert 
Gbisholm  of  South  Carolina,  Bichard  Peters  of 
Georgia,  C.  A.  Peabody  of  Alabama,  B.  F.  Nourse 
of  Florida,  Thomas  Afflick  of  Missiflsrppi,  Henry 
E.  Lawrence  of  Louisiana,  Bey.  C.  Ht  Byington 
of  Arkansas,  Thomas  Allen  of  Missouri,  James 
Grant  of  Iowa,  N.  P.  Talmadge  of  Wisconsin,  W. 
D.  Halay  of  Illinois,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth  of  Indi- 
ana, D.  W.  Yandall  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  Henry 
Gibbons  of  Gajifomia,  Edward  Hunter  of  Utah, 
James  Dougall  of  Canada  West,  and  Hugh  Allen 
of  Canada  East.  For  Secretary,  H.  W.  §.  Cleve- 
land of  New  Jersey.  For  Treasurer,  Thomas  P. 
James  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  report  was  accepted.  Mr.  Wilder,  on  as- 
tnmiiEig  tue  duties  of  the  chair  for  the  ensuing 
term,  addressed  the  Society  briefly.  He  remark- 
ed:— 

GeDUeBMn, — ^I  am  not  of  the  number  who>  hav- 
ing put  band  to  the  plow,  am  disposed  to  look 
baok,  but  I  freelj^  oonfeas  that  it  has  been  my  in- 
olination  and  desire  (at  this  time)  to  retire  finally 
from  the  ohair.  Having  held  the  oflfiee  of  Presi- 
dent for  two  biennial  terms,  I  felt  it  doe,  alike  to 
D^ysdf  and  to  you,  to  resign  this  position  to  oth- 
er members  equally  or  better  qualified  to  perform 
its  duties.  But  at  the  instanoe  f^  those  whose 
opinioEUB  I  feel  bound  to  respeet,  I  haye  consented 
to  waive  my  private  convenieuoe  and  penonal  oom- 


fott  in  favor  of  their  judgment^«-«nd  thankingi  and  Beurre  d'Anjou. 


on  this  report,  In  which  Messrs.  Cabot,  Hovey, 
Kinff  and  Walker  of  Massachusetts,  Barry  of  New 
York  and  Prince  of  Long  Island  took  part. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hovey  of  Boston,  the  Presi- 
dent proceeded  to  read  the  list  of  pears  on  J^. 
Walker's  list,  and  that  the  varieties  should  be  re- 
jected unless  three  members  object.  The  follow- 
ing pears  were  retained  on  the  list  for  furtlier 
trial : — Beurre  Adam,  Du  Mortier  of  Manning, 
Duchess  Dumas,  Figue  du  Naples,  Flemish  boa 
Chretien,  Hacon^s  Incomparable,  March  Berga- 
mot.  Knight's  Monarch  and  Styrian. 

In  reference  to  the  Knight's  Monarch,  Mx. 
Walker  remarked  that  he  t^lieved  more  money 
had  been  expended  on  that  &uit  than  on  any  ya- 
riet^  in  the  country.  He  never  raised  a  good 
specimen — at  least  he  never  ripened  one.  It  is 
not  only  an  uncertain  fruit,  but  cracks  badlj.— 
As  to  ripening  it  in  this  section,  he  believed  it  to 
be  totally  impossible. 

Mr.  H.  Lines  of  Connecticut  said  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  an  impodtion  upon  the  public  to  recom- 
mend the  Knight's  Monarch  pear.  The  object  of 
the  society  was  to  benefit  the  public  throughout 
the  country,  by  recommending  the  cultivation  of 
none  but  good  fruits ;  the  society  had  better  tarn 
their  attention  to  the  rejection  of  poor  varieties 
than  to  increase  the  list. 

Mr.  Hancock  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  whereby  the  Monarch  pear  waa  permitted  to 
stand  on  the  list. 

Hon.  B.  V.  French,  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr- 
Thompson  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
speak  highly  of  the  Monarch.  The  tree  is  thrifty 
and  is  a  g^od  bearer.  Considering  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  fruit  in  England,  and  the  strong  re- 
commendations which  have  accompanied  it,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  willing  to  try  it  a  little  longer. 
After  some  further  discussion  the  Knight's  Mon- 
arch was  retained  upon  the  list. 

Mr.  Walker  submitted  the  following  list  of  va- 
rieties to  be  added  to  the  list  of  pears  for  general 
caltivation :  Lawrence,  Howell,  Beurre  Superfine, 


you  for  this  renewed  testimony  of  your  confidence 
and  regard,  I  accept  the  trust,  and  wiU  meet  its 
responsibilities  as  mr  as  I  am  able. 

All  persons  present  interested  In  the  objects  of 
the  society,  whether  members  of  any  hortieultural 
society  or  not,  were  invited  to  take  seats  with  the 
iooietj  and  partieip«te  in  its  doian. 

The  President  appointed  the  foUowang  oommit- 
teft  to  report  *' Budiness  for  the  Oonyeation:" — 
Mesnrs.  Walker  of  Massaohnsstts,  Barry  of  New 
Sork,  Keyser  of  Pennsylvaoia,  Noutse  of  Florida, 
and  jQaton  of  (Buffiao)  New  York.  Mr.  Walker 
subsequently  reported  as  follows  :-* 

Presuming;  that  the  session  of  the  oonyention 
will  bs  continued  daring  t^roe  days,  the  commit- 
tee recommend  that  the  ordw  of  business  shall  be. 
for  the  first  day  the  discussion  of  the  Pear ;  Ist, 
the  rejection  of  unworthy  varieties ;  2d,  yamties 
for  general  cultivation  ;  3d,  varieties  which  prom- 
ise veil;  4th,  varieties  on  quince.  For  the  sec- 
ond day.  Apples,  and  after  that,  PeacheS|  Plums 
and  other  fruit. 

Beports  of  the  Fruit  Committees  from  the  dif- 
ferent Statas  were  now  called  for,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Walker  of  Massachusetts  submitted  a  report  con- 
taining a  list  of  pears  which  it  was  recommended 
sooulcl  be  rejected.    A  general  dis(}assion  ensued 


Mr.  Walker  remarked  that  he  conadered  the 
Lawrence  pear  as  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions 
to  our  list  of  pears  since  he  had  been  eneiaged  in 
cultivation.  Among  the  new  varieties  he  Knew 
nothing  equal  to  it.  Mr.  Prince  stated  that  the 
Lawrence  pear  originated  in  Flushing,  L.  I. — 
Mr.  Walker  believed  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  the  Lawrence  pear  would  be  as  eagerly 
sought  after  in  Boston  and  New  York  markets  as 
the  old  St.  Michael  vras.  The  tree  is  thrifty ,  and 
has  an  abundance  of  foliage.  *  Another  property 
peculiar  to  the  Lawrence  pear  is  this :  the  fruit 
clings  to  the  branches  as  though  it  had  been  tied 
on,  reminding  one  of  the  Urbaniste  in  that  par- 
ticular. He  wished  that  a  unanimous  expression 
should  go  out  from  the  society,  that  the  Lawrence 
pear  is. among  the  best  late  native  pears  in  the 
catalogue. 

Mr.  Manning  had  known  the  pear  for  twelve 
years,  and  from  his  exoerienoe  witk  it  he  oonsid«* 
ered  it  the  most  valuable  pear  that  had  been  pco- 
duced  within  that  time. 

Mr.  Hftyes  remarked  that  the  Lawrence  pear 
orig^ted  on  sandy  soil,  and  would  like  to  be  in* 
formed  whether  it  would  grow  as  well  on  strong 
soil. 

The  Presid^t  said  he  had  grown  it  on  stifif. 
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clayey  soils.  He  entirely  conourred  in  the  gener- 
al commendation  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  Lawrence  pear  was  then  placed  upon  the  list 
as  a  variety  worthy  of  general  eultiyation,  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  Howell  pear  was  next  considered.  Mr. 
Maunis  thought  it  premature  to  place  this  variety 
on  the  list  for  general  cultivation.  Mr.  Barry  re- 
garded  it  as  a  very  fine  variety,  and  would  be  wil- 
Bne  to  see  it  adopted  in  the  list  of  pears  for  een- 
enu  cultivation.  Mr.  Lines  said  the  Howdl  nad 
all  the  qualities  of  a  good  pear ;  it  was  large, 
thrifty,  and  of  uniform  growth. 

Mr.  Cerchman  of  New  York  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Howell  was  one  of  the  first  fruits.  Mr.  Clark 
of  Connecticut  had  found  that  it  grew  admirably 
on  quince.  It  was  a  very  early  bearer,  and  trees 
two  years  from  bud  had  fruited  with  it.  He  con- 
sidered it  a  valuable  varieU..  The  President  con- 
ourred with  these.viewB.  He  esteemed  the  Howell 
very  Highly,  and  was  willing  to  risk  his  reputation 
by  voting  to  place  it  on  the  list  for  mieral  culti- 
vation. Mr.  Hancock  moved  that  it  oe  placed  on 
the  list  of  pears  which  promise  well.  y 

Mr.  Hovey  remarked  that  there  was  no  one  who 
knew  the  pear,  but  would  say  it  was  a  sood  vari- 
ety. Still  he  bad  not  seen  enough  of  the  growth 
of  the  tree  or  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
fruit  to  recommend  it  f(  r  standard  fruit.  It  ri- 
pened in  September,  when  we  have  an  abundance 
of  varieties,  which  was  an  joJ^tion.  He  would 
prefer  to  place  it  oo  the  list  which  piomise  well, 
rather  than  to  Tooomnend  it  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Manning  thought  it  prematnre  to  place  it 
at  present  on  the  list  for  general  eultivstion,  but 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  it  placed  on  the  list  which 
promise  well. 

Mr.  Walker  would  place  the  Howell  at  the 
head  of  that  list.  It  was  placed  on  the  list  of  va- 
rieties whiob  pronuse  well. 

Hie  Beurre  Snj)erfine  was  next  taken  up.  Mr 
Cabot  regarded  it  as  a  fruit  of  verv  g^reat  excel- 
lence. It  could  be  kept  till  November  or  Decem- 
ber. Mr.  Prince  gave  an  opinion  highly  favora- 
ble to  it. 

The  President  remarked  that  his  opinion  corres- 
ponded with  that  of  Mr.  Cabot.  It  had  all  the 
eood  qualities  of  the  Brown  Beurre  with  a  higher 
flavor. 

Mr.  Barry  said  the  Beorre  Snnerflnewas  one  of 
the  finest  of  pears, — large,  haray,  and  the  tree 
bears  young. 

Mr.  Hovev  thought  the  society  ]^remature. — 
The  variety  Lad  been  under  cultivation  but  three 
years.  His  opinion  was  that  the  variety  is  unex- 
ceptionable, but  it  was  also  his  opinion  that  it  had 
iK>t  been  tried  sufficiently.  He  was  willing  to  put 
it  on  the  list  that  promise  well. 

Br.  Eshelman  of  PennaylTaiiia  bad  grown  this 
variety  three  years.  He  should  only  recommend 
it  as  very  good .  The  Beurte  Superfine  was  placed 
on  the  list  of  varieties  that  romlse  well,  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

^  The  pears  that  were  placed  in  the  list  o  f  vane- 
ties  which  promise  well  were  now  taken  up,  and 
each  variety  considered  separately.  Quite  s  dis- 
ousBion  arose  on  the  quality  of  the  different  varie- 
ties as  they  were  called,  and  the  experience  of 
members  was  various,  some  varieties  proving- in 
some  locations  superb,  in  otiiers  of  no  valaeTTthe 


disouaaion  on  this  point  was  continued  until  2 
o'clock,  when  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  at  4  o'clock. 

The  ConvMition  reasMmbled  at  four  o'clock  and 
the  BubjectB  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  ad- 
joumment  was  resumed,  and  occupied  the  entire 
time  until  the  adjournment.  Brande'e  St.  Ger- 
main was  stricken  from  the  list  and  disgraced  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  The  Diller  variety  was  also 
disehar^.  Manning's  Elizabeth  was  promoted 
to  the  list  for  jgeneral  cultivation . 

The  discussion  on  the  qualities  of  these  different 
varieties  was  quite  full  and  very  interesting,  but 
our  limits  will  not  permit  a  synopsis  of  the  re* 
marks  which  were  made. 


FIG  TEEE8. 


When  our  citizens  purchase  figs  in  our  mar- 
ket, they  have  but  little  conception  of  the  siseof 
the  trees  that  have  yielded  the  delidous  fruit  they 
are  now  tastinij. 

We  have  written  this  communication  beneath 
the  maffuificent  fig  trees  in  the  fruit  garden  of 
E.  L.  fiMurd,£sq.,  of  San  Jose.  We  have  just 
measured  two  of  a  groun  of  Un  ^g  trees,  the  least 
of  which  measures  2  1-2  feet  in  circumference. 
The  trees  of  the  group  9xq  forty  feet  high^  and 
the  lars^it  measures  5  1-4  feet  in  circumference ; 
the  limDs  eleven  feet  from  the  ground  measure  2 
feet  two  inches  in  girth  ;  limps  four  feet  from  the 
ground  measures  and  3 1-2  feet  in  circumference. 
Th%  leaves  upon  the  trees  measure  18  inehesacross. 
This  may  seem  incredible,  yet  these  are  facta. 
The  fruit  is  just  now  ripening,  and  one  specimen 
before  us  measures  eight  inches  In  circumference* 
Such  fruit  can  be  easily  raised,  and  will  be  by 
those  who  make  California  their  *'home."  The 
fruit  ^rdena  of  Mr.  Beard  now  present  a  chec»- 
in^  sight.  Psar  trees  are  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  fruit,  which  han^  in  immenso 
ropes  and  clusters,  causing  the  entire  trees  to  a»^ 
sume  the  appearance  of  weeping  trees.  There  ara 
no  grounds  in  the  State  that  present  a  finer  ap^- 
pearanoe  than  those  we  name  ;  young  orchards  of 
acres,  numbering  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  trees,  are  coming  into  bearing,  giving  promiso 
of  future  abundance.  Surely,  such  efiort  on  the 
part  of  our  cultivator  deserves  a  corresponding 
reward. — California  Farmer. 


SiNOCLAB  Amscdotb  OF  A  TaaiwB. — ^There  is 
mueh  more  intellect  in  birds  thaii  people  sup^ 
pose.  An  ihstanaeof  this  occurred  the  other 
day,  at  a  slate  quarry,  belonging  to  a  friend^ 
from  whom  I  have  the  narrative.  A  thrush,  not 
aware  of  the  exnaosive  properties  of  gunpowder, 
thought  proper  to  build  her  nest  on  a  ridge  of  a 
quarry , in  the  very  oentre  of  which  they  were  coi^ 
etaotiy  Uaatiiig  tne  rw^.  At  first,  she  was  verr 
much  discomposed  by  the  fra^^neats  flying  in  all 
direetions,  but  still  she  would  not  quit  her  choesa 
locality ;  she  soon  ob8er?ed  that  a  mU  rang  wheih* 
ever  a  in&n  was  about  to  be  fijred,  and  tbat  at  tho 
notice  the  workmen  retired  to  safe  positions. 

In  a  few  days,  when  she  heard  the  beU,  she 
quitted  her  exposed  situation,  and  fiew  down 
where  the  wonunen  sheltered  themselves,  drop- 
ping close  to  their  feet.  There  she  would  reman 
untu  tho  explorion  had  taken  place,  and  then 
i«tiirnto  b«r  n«t.    The  workmen  observed  this. 
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narrated  it  to  their  employers,  and  it  was  also 
told  to  TiaitorB  who  came  to  visit  the  quarry.  The 
Visitors  naturally  expressed  the  wish  to  witness  so 
curious  a  specimen  of  intellect ;  but  as  the  xock 
could  not  always  be  blasted  when  Tisitom  came, 
the  bell  was  rung  instead,  and  for  a  few  times 
answered  the  same  purpose.  The  thrush  flew 
down  close  to  where  they  stood,  but  she  perceired 
she  was  trifled  with,  and  it  interfered  with  the 
process  of  incubation;  the  consequence  was,  that 
afterwards  when  the  bell  was  rung  she  would  peep 
oyer  the  ledge  to  ascertain  if  th«  workmen  did 
retreat,  and  if  they  did  not,  she  would  remain 
where  she  was,  probably  saying  to  herself— "No, 
no,  eentlemen,  I'm  not  to  be  roused  off  my  eegs 
merdy  for  your  amusement." — Cor.  London 
Dispatch. 

OBEAT  HATIOKAL  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of  Massachu- 
setts is  President,  will  hold  a  National  Show  of 
Cattle,  open  to  general  competition,  without  sec- 
tional limit,  on  the  25th,  2oth  and  27th  days  of 
this  month,  at  Springfield,  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
Six  Thousand  Dollars  will  be  awarded  in  Premi- 
urns,  several  of  which  are  larger  than  have  ever 
been  offered  by  any  Agricultural  Society  either 
in  this  or  other  countries.  Among  these  we  no- 
tice the  following: — Five  Hundred  Dollars  for 
the  best  bull  and  five  cows  or  hdfers,  of  one 
or  upwards,  from  any  one  herd.  Three  Hun- 
dred Dollars  for  the  best  Durham  buU.  Two 
Hundred  Dollars  for  the  beet  Durham  cow. 
Other  large  premiams  are  oflbred  in  the  respective 
breeds.  The  judges  in  the  various  classes  have 
been  selected  with  great  care,  and  constitute  a 
phalanx  of  Agricultural  talent  of  the  first  order. 
Among  the  names  we  find  those  of  Gtov.  Wright 
of  Indiana ;  Col.  Stevens,  John  A.  King,  Lewis 
F.  Allen  and  Col.  Johnson,  of  New  York  ;  Cassius 
M.  Clay  and  Brutus  J.  Clay,  of  Kentucky  ;  Judge 
Watts  aud  Dr.  Elwyn,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Judge 
Musgrave  and  Col.  Medary,  of  Ohio ;  Richard 
Peters,  of  Georgia ;  S.  B.  Pindlay,  of  ^rginia  ; 
and  from  Massachuetts,  Moses  Newell,  C.  Y. 
French,  John  Brooks,  Paoli  Lathrop,  Simon 
Brown,  and  other  distinguished  Agriculturists. 

Extensive  preparations  have  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  strangers.  Extra  trains  will 
convey  passengers  to  the  neighboring  cities  and 
towns,  who  cannot  obtain  lodginn  lit  Springfield. 
Private  houses  will  also  be  open  for  the  reception 
of  guests. 

luie  principal  railroads  will  take  stock  free  of 
diarge^  and  passengers  at  haU^  price.  On  stock 
the  might  must  be  paid  on  ^e  peaniee  out,  and 
on  the  certificate  of  the  Secreti^  of  theSho' 
that  the  animals  have  been  ttdiibited  and  have 
not  been  sold  or  excbanced,  the  money  paid  for 
transportation  will  be  re&ided,  and  they  returned 
free  to  the  point  from  which  they  stajrted. 

Visitors  should  be  careful  to  obtain  excursion 
tickets  on  the  several  railroads,  and  at  Springfield 
to  have  them  stamped  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Show,  in  order  to  make  them  ovaHable  on  their 
return  at  half  price.  Passengers  from  New  Eng- 
land wiU  take  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at 
Albany^ 

On  Thursday,  October 26th,  at  2  o*elo6k,  PM., 


a  Grand  Agricultural  Banquet  will  be  held  on  the 
grounds,  and  at  which  Col.  Wilder,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  will  preside.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  Go^ 
emors  of  the  States,  with  other  distinguished 
guests,  have  been  invited  to  attend.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  imposing  parts  of  the  exhibition,  and  in 
which  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  will  partici- 
pate. The  exhibition  of  cattle  will  be  lamet 
ever  held  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  aodthe 
concourse  of  people  will  be  immense.  From  Mae- 
sachusette,  there  will  be  a  large  delegation. 

Persons  desirous  of  obtamin^  any  ftirther  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  exhibition  or  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  or  stock,  may  procure  the 
same  by  addressing  Wm.  S.  King,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  at  Hot- 
ticultural  Hall,  Boston. 


.     THS  PUMPKIB. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Brtitol  County  Agrlcaltanl  Bodety  In 
New  Bedford,  on  Thortday  last,  Charles  T.  Congdon,  Beq.,  ed- 
itor of  the  iVew  Bedford  Mercury^  irae  called  npon  by  the 
President,  to  whlbh  he  made  a  reBponse  in  yeree,  from  wlikh  «« 
oopy  the  IbUovIng  capital  paMgyrte  on  the  pumpkin : 

0  dear  Nev  England  I  who  shall  dare  ditpnte 
Thy  well-earned  title  of  the  Land  of  Fruit, 
yrhen  on  thy  hills  yon  glowing  globe  we  tee— 
Pumpkin  or  pompf  oa-^oetors  disagree  f 
Lo !  where  theTerdsat  vines  loxurlant  na. 
He  twui  his  «iir,  round  belly  to  thasw ! 
Bathed  hi  thoee  beams  he,  comatos  and  calm. 
The  boistlBK  falstaff  of  the  blooming  tem, 
Awaits  his  fste— the  inevitable  hoar— 
The  hand  that'plncks  him  from  bis  native  bower, 
Only  exclaiming,  could  we  hear  LU  orles : 
*<  Take  me  to  Bedford,  and  TU  take  ths  prize  1 '' 

O  yellow  orb !  no  hand  divine  if  nigh» 

To  snatch  thee  ap  and  set  thee  in  the  sky, 

A  modem  star,  onoataiogued  and  new, 

To  fright  the  saints  and  bother  sdenoe  too } 

But  bide  thy  Ume  !— when  chill  November  (UIs, 

A  voice  shall  issue  ftrom  the  State  House  walls } 

And  every  parson,  firom  his  pulpit  higb. 

Proclaim  aloud  Thanksgiving  Day  is  nigh. 

Then,  when  aronnd  the  dear  domestic  board 

Affeetlon's  tide  has  tremakmsly  ponred  -, 

When  the  tooA  mother-— years  of  abeeaoe  oVr-^ 

Clasps  to  her  heart  her  wandering  son  once  more  j 

Whea  lore,  ntulbg  to  be  imser  pvalf 

Smiles  in  the  eyes  a  timoroos  assent ; 

When  langfalng  chiklhood,  ftill  of  fowl  and  ftin, 

Finds  to  Ub  wonder  that  it  cannot  ran— 

Tis  then,  0  premium  pumpkin !  then  shall  shine 

In  splendor  new  this  excellence  of  thine. 

Pie  of  my  country  !  still  upon  thy  breast 

Midsummer  sunbeams' In  November  rest } 

The  magic  oirole*or  thy  snowy  paste 

Delights  the  eye  and  QtlDateslfae  taste  j 

WhQe  ttoengh  thy  Ibnn  the  steel  Is  nuglng  bright, 

Onr  aqneoos  mooths  are  pnckered  with  deUgbt, 

And  Uke  fblBi  soldlei*  who  frem  Sgfat  would  eeaee. 

Wo  eiy  fbr  fnarCer  and  dCBsad  mpiece. 


igf  Instruct  TOUT  son  well,  or  others  will  in- 
struct him  ill.  No  child  goes  altogether  untauehf . 
Said  him  to  tha  school  of  wisdom,  or  he  will  zo 
off  himself  to  the  rival  academy,  kept  by  the  lady 
with  the  cap  and  bells.  There  is  always  teaching 
^ing  on  of  some  sort,  just  as  in  fields-^vegetation 
u  noTsr  idle. 
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MIDDLESEX  GOUNTT  AGBICTJLTTJBAL 
SOCIETY. 

OCTOBEft  THIRD  AND  f  OUBTH. 

Report  of  the  Shoia  of  Fruity  Vegetables,  <J-c.,  at 
the  Sodety^s  Exhibition  Hall, 

In  attending  to  oar  daties  as  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  we  were  deprived  the  opportunity  of 
making  up  a  report  of  its  doings;  and  on  the 
morning  succeeding  were  obliged  to  leave  for 
New  Hampshire,  to  deliver  the  Address  at  the 
State  Fair,  at  Keene.  We  have,  therefore,  availed 
ourselves  of  the  skill  of  Wm.  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  in 
making  up  tlie  account  of  things  ^in  the  Exhibi- 
tion Hall,  and  of  Dr.  Josefh  Bbtnolds  that  of 
the  stock,  plowing,  services  at  the  church,  dinner 
table,  &o.,  and  give  them  below. 

The  display  of  fruit,  vegetables,  household  arti- 
cles, &c.,  in  the  Society's  Hall  on  the  exhibition 
ground,  was  very  fine,  and  examined  with  great 
satisfaction.  Cultivators  and  amateurs  found  it 
an  admirable  opportunity  to  compare  fruits,  and 
judge  of  new  yarieties.  Those  who  have  been 
backward  in  raising  good  fruit,  saw  here,  almost 
in  bewildering  profusion,  what  the  earth  would 
produce  if  treated  with  intelligence  and  skiU. 
The  lovers  of  fine  apples,  pears  and  peaches— and 
this  class  includes  about  everybody — inspected  the 
long  lines  of  loaded  plates  and  baskets,  and 
breathed  the  air  perfumed  with  the  rich  odors  of 
the  grape,  with  many  signs  of  pleasure. 

The  departments  allotted  to  household  manu- 
factures were  not  fully  occupied.  For  this  occa- 
sion, at  least,  the  ladies  were  willing  that  their 
part  of  the  exhibition  should  be  overshadowed  by 
the  rich  productions  of  the  garden  and  orchard. 

With  many  of  the  articles  on  their  table  .we 
were,  unfortunately,  not  familiar.  We  appre- 
ciated the  excellent  socks  liom  Wobum  ;  those 
by  Miss  B.  Rogers  were  very  desirable.  We  no- 
ticed an  embroidered  scarf,  by  Mrs.  G.  L.  Preft- 
cott,  of  Concord  ;  a  pretty  bonnet  without  a  face, 
by  Mrs.  J.  Qleason,  Concord;  beautiful  wax 
flowers,  by  Amelia  Johnson,  Charlestown ;  a  child 
asleep  upon  a  wide-awake  dog,  in  worsted,  by 
Miss  Helen  G.  Beed,  Wobum  ;  infant  sack  and 
shoes,  by  Miss  B.  M.  Barrett,  Concord ;  a  peneil 
drawing  of  Gen.  Washington,  by  Mary  J.  Smith, 
Waltham ;  antique  chair,  with  *'  twenty-eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  stitches  "  ia  the  worsted 
back !  by  Miss  Margaret  Bioe ;  blankets,  by  Mrs. 
H.  Tarbell ;  leather  picture-frames,  by  Miss  S.  C. 
Brown,  Concord ;  frames  covered  with  fir  cones, 
by  Mrs.  H,  Pierce,  Lexington ;  chairs,  crickets, 
lamp-mats,  embroideries,  wrought  slippers,  and 
the  fumiiest  little  shoss^for  pome  cherub,  a  Szst 
pair. 

We  were  led  away  from  these  attractions  to 
the  table  bearing  twenty  dishes  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Bull's  famous  **  Concord  grape."  The  bunches 
werelai^e.    The  berries  were  rounder  thau  the 


Isabella,  of  a  dark  purple.  The  cluster  was  close 
and  compact.  The  grapes  were  fully  ripe  and 
very  fragrant.  They  ripen  earlier  than  the  Isa- 
bella, even  if  exposed  in  the  open  air.  So  says 
Mr.  BuU. 

The  Concord  grape  has  met  with  a  great  sale. 
If  others  shall  be  discovered  as  yaluable,  great 
credit  will  accrue  to  Mr.  Bull  for  introducing  the 
first  vine  possessing  such  hardiness  and  excellence. 

S.  C.  Wheeler,  Groton,  showed  the  only  plate 
of  Northern  Spy  we  saw  on  the  tables.  They  are 
not  so  brilliant  or  saleable  as  Baldwins.  The 
Northern  Spy  is  recommended  as  a  late  keeper, 
hardy,  and  good  bearer.  Wm.  Leighton,  Con- 
cord, had  fine  apples  in  large  glass  dishes. 

Robert  Chaffin,  Acton,  showed  three  large 
bunches  of  grapes  hanging  to  a  stem  six  inches 
lotg ;  Mrs.  M.  K.  Prescott,  Concord,  large  basket 
of  fruit ;  Albert  Hagar,  Lincoln,  fine  late  Craw- 
ford peaches;  W.  W.  Wheildon,  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Aurora f  from  his  fine  garden  in  Concord, 
Maiden's  Blush— a  selling,  if  not  a  Hilling,  name-^ 
Lady  apple,  &c.  Josiah  Stickney,  Brighton,  18 
plates  of  beautiful  pears ;  Wm.  T.  Conant,  South 
Acton,  assortment  of  fine  fruit ;  Mr.  Buckminster, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  very  &ir  large 
Roxbury  Busset,  which,  it  seems,  can  be  grown 
good-looking.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  Concord,  bad  a 
basket  of  good  fruit;  Asa  Clement,  Dracut,  a. 
large  variety  of  apples,  pears  smd  peaches  ;  James 
Eustis,  South  Beading,  among  other  kinds  the 
fine  German  apple,  the  Gravenstein,  which  every 
cultivator  should  have^and,  also,  the  Fish  Rus- 
set, more  vn-deeirable.  Mr.  Eustis  says  the  York 
Busset  trees  farmsh  prime  stocks  for  grafting 
good  kinds  into  I  Those  who  have  the  trees  may 
bear  this  iif  mind  with  profit !  N.  P.  Morrison, 
Somerville,  showed  fine  apples,  and  among  them 
a  beautiful  red  seedling,  high  colored,  good  shape 
and  finely-flavored,  which  will  prove  a  fine  variety. 
Edward  T.  Chandler,  Lexington,  exhibited  some 
tempting  Obe's  Golden  Drop  plums  ;  G.  M.  Bar- 
rett, L.  Eaton,  George  Wood,  Minot  Pratt,  John 
Brown,  W.  D.  Brown,  J.  P.  Brown,  apples;  E. 
Tolman,  quinoes^  *<  all  of  Concord."  There  was 
a  small  show  of  butter ;  somehow  '<  the  butter 
wouldnU  come!^'  Mr.  A.  G.  Sheldon,  of  Wil- 
mington, took  home  the  **  silver  spoons "  (1st 
prem.)  for  the  best  lot.  Near  by  to  the  butter 
was  honey  from  Charles  Willis's  hive,  Concord  ; 
part  of  the  <*  seventy  pounds  "  made  this  summer 
by  the  swarm.  In  this  attractive  neighborhood, 
too,  we  found  the  bread,  which  the  Society  wisely 
deem  of  so  much  importance  to  be  wcU  made, 
especially  by  the  "  unmarried, ^^ 

The  vegetables  were  good  for  the  season.  W, 
D.  Brown  showed  a  peck  of  potatoes  raised  from 
one  potato  and  one  hill  ,•  John  R.  Hardy,  Waltham, 
Custard  Squash ;  John  Baynolds^  Concord,  fine 
vamties  of  potatoes  cmd  squashes  j  Minpt  Ptfttt, 
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Ck>DCord,  Gilliflower  potatoes  of  tremeDdous  size ; 
N.  Barrett,  blood  beet ;  A.  B.  Heywood,  onions ; 
Eliza  Emerson,  seedling,  a  twin  pumpkin,  a 
great  curiosity  :  W.  D.  Brown,  corn,  raised  from 
seed  found  with  an  Egyptian  mummy ;  Thomas 
Page,  Waltham,  hotrhouse  grapes  of  extraordinary 
oze ;  and  John  B.  Moore,  Concord,  a  very  ex- 
tennve  and  well-arranged  variety  of  the  rich 
products  of  his  excellent  farm. 

The  handsome  carpets  suspended  over  head, 
from  the  Carpet  Hall  of  Wm.  P.  Tennt,  Boston, 
made  a  fine  appearance.  There  was  near  them  a 
praiseworthy  specimen  of  domestic  manufacture, 
l>y  Mrs.  G.  M.  Barrett,  Concord. 

We  expressed  our  belief  last  year,  that  increas 
ing  attention  is  being  paid  in  this  State  to  the 
rearing  of  horses.  The  exhibition  of  colts  this 
day  gave  abundant  evidence  that  our  belief  is 
well-founded.  There  was  a  huge  number  of  fine 
oolts  on  exhibition,  among  which  we  will  venture 
to  notice  one  hp  Josiah  Bigelow,  Groton,  one  by 
J.  B.  Farmer,  Concord,  one  by  S.  C.  Wheeler, 
Groton,  and  a  fine  black  four-year  old  by  a  man 
whose  name  we  did  not  learn.  There  were  other 
fine  ones  mostly  yearlings. 

The  exhibition  of  stock,  we  think,  surpassed 
what  we  have  seen  on  any  former  occasion.  •  Mr. 
Buckxinster's  Devons  occupied  several  pens,  and 
included  some  fine  specimens.  There  were  many 
other  fine  animals  of  this  breed  on  the  ground, 
S.  C.  Wheeler,  Groton,  had  three  fine  Herefords, 
the  only  ones  which  we  saw  on  the  ground 
There  were  several  fine  Aldemeys,  pure  and  half- 
bloods.  Of  Durhams  and  native,  there  were  many 
fine  samples.  The  dairy  oows  of  G.  M.  Barrett, 
John  B.  Moore,  S.  G.  Wheeler  and.  others,  it 
would  not  bo  easy  to  beat  in  Maasaohusetts  or 
out  of  it.  The  number  of  working  oxen  was  small 
compared  with  many  exhibitiona  in  the  interior, 
but  there  were  several  yokes  containing  more  or 
less  Devon  blood,  that  were  equal  in  beauty, 
and  all  the  important  points  of  the  working  ox, 
to  any  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Middlesex  farmers  have  learned  that  it 
takes  a  very  fine  pig  to  get  a  premium  in  this 


piles  of  loaves,  white  and  light,  exhibited  by  the 
girls,  shewed  to  a  demonstration  that  good  house- 
wives may  yet  be  found  in  old  Middlesex.  No 
young  man  need  fear  to  unite'his  fortunes  with 
the  girl  who  can  keep  a  good  district  school,  and 
take  the  first  premium  for  the  best  loaf  of  bread. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  clouds  were 
threatening,  but  the  rain  held  off  until  after  the 
Plowing  Match  was  over.  The  ground  selected 
was  a  mile  from  the  village ;  most  of  it  was 
meadow,  a  meadow  abounding  in  cranberry 
vines  and  hassock  grass.  But  the  twenty  teams 
started  prompOy  at  9  o'clock,  under  the  direction 
of  G.  W.  SoMERBY,  Esq. ,  Chief  Marshal,  and  went 
into  it  with  a  will  that  showed  that  no  ordinary 
obstacles  would  turn  them  out  of  their  course. 
There  were  single  teams  and  double  teams,  ox 
teams  and  horse  teams,  single  plows  and  double 
plows ;  we  noticed  that  on  the  cranberry  land, 
the  double  plows  clogged  badly.  Some  who  start- 
ed with  the  double,  exchanged  it  for  the  single 
plow.  The  work  was  all  handsomely  done.  We 
noticed  especially  a  single  team  with  a  double 
plow,  driven  by  Horace  Heard  of  Wayland,  and 
another  single  team  with  a  double  plow,  by  a  son 
of  G.  M.  Barrett,  Concord,  that  did  their  work 
with  great  ease,  and  left  the  land  in  fine  condi- 
tion for  tillage.  We  notioed  two  or  three  double 
swivel  plows,  which  made  very  good  work ;  but 
where  all  did  so  well  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate. 
The  teams  all  made  good  time,  and  everything 
went  off  in  good  order.  The  Drawing  and  Spad- 
ing we  did  not  see,  but  refer  to  the  list  of  premi- 
ums for  the  result. 

At  12  o'clock  punctually,  the  procession  start- 
ed for  the  church,  where  a  neat  and  interesting 
discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  G.  E.  Ellis,  of 
Charlestown ;  after  a  pleasant  introduction  in 
which  he  acknowledged  his  ignorance  of  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  he  proceeded 
to  consider  agriculture, 

1st.  As  a  necessity. 

2d.  With  respect  to  its  profits. 

3d.  With  respect  to  its  enjoyments  and  im- 
provements. 

The  discourse  was  highly  creditable  to  the  good 


county,  and  they  exhibit  no  others,  Mr.  Haven  of  taste  of  its  author.    We  should  prefer  that  our 


Framingham,  sustains  his  position  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  swine  raisers  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Sheldon  of  Wilmington,  had  his  usual  variety  on 
exhibition  ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Clark,  of  Concord,  had  a 
pair  of  promising  Ebkx  pigs,  of  the  black  variety, 
John  Raynolds  had  a  good  boar,  and  Josiah  Big- 
elow of  Groton.  had  the  best  Suffolk  hoar,  we 
think,  we  have  ever  seen.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  endeavoring  to  improve  the  breed,  and  has 
succeeded  in  rearing  an  animal  much  superior  in 
the  easentlal  points  to  most  of  the  imported  speci- 


The  samples  of  batter  were  few  bat  fine.    The 


orators,  on  such  occasions,  should  be  either  practi- 
cal fiirmers,  or  thoroughly  scientific  men.  If  we 
must  have  speakers  who  are  neither  the  one  nor 
other,  we  like  to  hear  them  discuss  those  collater- 
al subjects,  which  they  as  fully  understand  and 
appreciate  as  farmers  themselves.  Reading  up  a 
little  science  for  the  oecarion,  and  attempting  to 
instruct  a  company  of  {draetieal  men,  does  little 
more  than  expose  the  ignorance  of  the  speaker, 
and  weary  the  patience  of  the  hearer.  All  this 
was  avoided  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the  ad- 
dress was  well  received  hy  an  intelligent  and  grat- 
ified audience.    The  ranging,  too,  went  off  well ; 
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we  think  we  never  heard  the  old  Harvest  Hymn 
performed  in  better  style. 

A  little  before  2  o'clock  we  came  around  the 
tables  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  were  abundantly 
supplied  in  Smith's  best  style.  As  the  President 
was  unable  to  speak  from  a  severe  oold^  Judge 
Mellen  presided  at  the  table.  Mr.  Staplbb  of  Lex- 
ington, acted  as  Chaplain  on  the  occasion.  G 
M.  BaooKSyEsq.,  wasToast-Master.  Afler  a  sue- 
ceerful  attack  on  the  proTisicmsvqMeches  were  made 
by  Judge  Mellbn,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Staples,  Chas, 
L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  yenersble  Mr.  Buckuinster  of  Fra- 
mingham.  Then  followed  the  report  on  Bulls. 
Next  a  speech  from  Hon.  Linus  CaiLD,  of  Lowell, 
who  was  followed  by  Mr.  White,  of  the  same 
city.  Next  we  had  an  entertaining  report  from 
the  Committee  on  bread  by  Nathan  Brooks,  of 
GoBOord.  This  was  followed  by  a  speech  from  Mr 
Akgieb  of  Concord.  The  remaining  reports  of  the 
awarding  committee  followed.  Other  short  and 
pertinent  speeches  were  made,  and  the  exhibition 
closed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  ^1  concerned. 

Although  several  specimens  of  fine  stock  and 
fruit  were  diwted  from  this  exhibition  by  the 
south  Middlesex  organisation, yet  we  think  we  have 
never  had  a  better  exhibition  in  old  Concord.  The 
arrangements  were  well  made  and  promptly  exe- 
outed.  There  was ''a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  plaoe/'  and  the  machinery  all 
moved  steadily  on  with  the  least  possible  friction 
The  promptness  with  which  all  the  arrangements 
were  carried  out,  was  a  very  agreeable  feature, 
from  the  b^^nning  to  the  end  of  the  exhibition. 


For  the  Jfew  JBngland  Fanur. 

STATE  ALMS-HOUSE  AT  TEWK8BUBT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  thank  your  venerable  eorres- 
pondenip  from  Wilmington  for  his  adoke;  hope 
ne  has  made  no  charge  of  it  in  his  books ;  but  b^ 
leave  to  ask  him  what  the  land  in  the  **  western 
part  of  Tewksbury  ''has  to  do  with  the  soil  of 
the  <<  State  Farms"  about  the  Alms-Housel 
Whoever  questioned  the  fertility  of  the  soil  along 
the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  1  I  hsfve  efiea  as  fine 
acres  there  as  anywhere  else;  and  three  miles 
south  of  this,  I  have  seen  as  noor  acres  as  I  ever 
saw  any  where  else ;  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  such 
is  the  general  character  of  the  alms-house  fkna. 
The  gentleman  savs  he  did  not  intimate  **  a  word 
about  wells  to  be  dug,  but  simply  remarked  abont 
improving  the  wells."  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in 
understanding  what  he  said.  I  frankly  aomit 
that  I  was  green  enough  to  sup|)ose  that  wells 
which  did  not  readily  yield  a  sufficiency  of  water, 
could  be  best  improveahj  beinff  dug  anew.  That 
there  has  been  a  marked  d^oienoy  of  water  at 
tins  institution,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt. 
The  Doctor  has  a  ereat  r^msnanee  to  ''Mr, 
Anonymous."  Li  this  matter  I  <iannot  oonssBt 
to  rebeve  his  sensitiveness. 

Faithfolly  yours,        «% 

Oct.  7ih,  1854. 


F«r  the  JTew  England  Farmer. 

HIDSLE8EX  BOUTR  ASJ>  BLAMFSEV 
COUHTY  FAIRS. 

Mt.  Browit: — I  have  just  returned  from  a 
three  days'  absence,  in  which  time  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  Cattle  Shows  at  Fra- 
mingham  and  Springneld. 

The  Middlesef  South  Agricultural  Society  held 
Its  first  Show  at  Framinsham,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday ,.Sept.  26  and  ^.  From  m^  observa- 
tions on  the  second  day,  I  judge  the  Society  to  be 
very  successful  in  its  firsb  exhibition.  The  cattle 
in  the  pens  (ninety,  ereotod  at  a  cost  of  $1,000) 
were  mostly  supenor  animals.  I  noticed  a  fine 
imported  Devon  cow,  owned  by  Joseph  Burnett, 
Southboro'.  The  Hungarian  Cow,  imported  by 
A.  S.  Lewis,  was  a  beautiful  animal.  Henry 
Bice,  of  Mar¥boro%  ^hibited  several  superior  an- 
imals. The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Buck- 
minster,  had  8  eows  in  the  pens,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  calves,  of  the  Devon  oreed.  One  great  ad- 
vantage in  raising  Devons  is  that  your  animals 
will  be  all  alike — one  shape  and  color.  No  white 
legs  or  yellow  ears.  One  ox  oJT  a  Devon  pair  will 
not  have  horns  standing  bolt  upright,  and  his 
mate  with  horns  carried  level  with  his  back.  Mr. 
Bnckminster  had  some  yoked  cattle  in  the  pens 
which  showed  this  to  all.  The  pens  were  well 
filled.  A  few  breedii^  mares  with  handsome  colts 
attracted  much  attention.  The  colt  exhibited  by 
Oharles  Howe,  of  Marlboro%  was  a  well  developed 
animal,  and  verr  lar^  for  his  age.  Mr.  Howe 
knows  ver^  well  the  importance  of  liberal  treat- 
ment of  his  young,  growing  animals.  Great  colts 
naturally  become  great  horses,  and  bring  a  great 
price. 

The  town  teams  made  a  large  display.  Great 
lusty  beeves,  by  the  twenty  or  thirty  yokes,  wore 
stasidlng  or  lying  about  the  exhibition  lot.  At 
this  point  in  my  observations  I  saw  the  teams  re- 
turning from  the  plo wing-match.  One  team  had 
been  pTowinfl;  Spanish.  The  man  with  the  long 
pole  ror  a  whip  was  a  negro.  (A  bystander  sug- 
gested that  he  was  '*  heme-made.*'^)  The  oxen 
were  tackled  Ouha  fashion,  with  a  straight. bar 
attached  to  their  horns.  The  plow  was  a  sort  of 
hog^s  nose,  with  one  handle  to  steer.  It  was 
drawn  by  a  pole  with  a  wooden  pin  at  the  ex- 
tremity which  held  on  to  the  yoke. ,  Some  little 
difference  between  this  rig  and  an  outfit  from 
Quincy  Hall ! 

The  show  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  manufko- 
tnred  ttrticles  was  under  a  part  of  the  mammoth 
tent,  where  the  dinner  was  j^rovided. 

There  was  another  newly  invented  haycutter— hi 
sort  of  trough,  with  a  revolving  horizontal  diafl 
ariaed  with  hookiaK  fi*Dges,  which  press  the  hay 
against  a  nuvaJbtf^^n  fixed  knives.  Near  this  was 
a  new  kind  of  a  corn-shells,  upon  which  Mr. 
Isaac  H.  Cobby  the  aeent,  sat  ana  turned.  The 
carriage  and  harness  by  Hollis  Hastings  were  well 
finished.  A  lot  of  snoe  knives  appeared  to  be 
made  of  the  right  stuff  by  a  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Na- 
tie.  A  fine  dish  of  lam,  rich  native  grapes  bore 
the  name  of  Jacob  Eratt.  Isabella  grapes  bj 
Joseph  Phipps  were  very  fine.  Obed  Winter^ 
peaches  wese  very  hard  to  gjo  by.  Peter  Fay,  of 
Soatibboro' ,  had  many  tempting  specimens.  (The 
fireqae&cyof  thecaras,  **  Visitors  are  reqraeBted 
not  to  /euoft,"  &e.,  akmg  this  table,  showed  a  lit- 
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tie  anticipated  dangeif!)  W.  AtchiBon,  Saxon- 
TiUe,  exhibited  the  largest  Isabellas  I  bsmt.  The 
bunches  weighed  a  pound ! 

In  the  bird  line  there  was,  among  others,  a  coop 
of  Aylesbury  ducks,  owned  by  Wm.  Bent,  Gochit- 
uate  Tillage.  Also,  an  honorable  hen  with  18 
chicks  of  gv^od  size,  hatched  and  raised  unthroujgh 
the  usual  perils  without  loss,  at  Mr.  JBuckmm- 
ster's. 

The  vegetables  were  represented  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  creditable  specimens. 

I  now  left  the  tent  to  see  the  drawing,  A 
pair  of  oxen  owned  by  Heniy  Rice,  of  Marlboro', 
very  carefully  driven  by  his  fanner,  moved  the 
load  of  rocks  up  the  hill  and  seemed  to  make  no- 
thing of  it.  Other  cattle  showed  good  training, 
and  were  quietlv  driven. 

The  next  business  was  to  hear  the  Address. — 
This  was  delivered  in  the  Baptist  Ghurdi,  b^  Col. 
Isaac  H.  Wrieht,  a  gentleman  of  some  nuUtary 
reputation.  It  was  wall  pronounced,  and  if  some- 
what general  in  its  character,  it  had  the  great 
merit  of  brevity. 

The  dinner  was*  by  J.  B.  Smith.  It  wa«  abun- 
dant and  excellent,  but  had  to  be  tak:en  with  a 
heavy  installment  of  the  ''peck  of  dirt''  which 
every  man  is  bound  to  eat  in  his  life-time. 

After  the  physical  wants  had  been  supplied, 
the  intellectual  feast  was  inkoduoed  by  some  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Buckminster.  Mr.  Train,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  quite 
happily  called  out  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
present.  Speeches  were  made  by  Col.  ]^ers  Phil- 
lips, of  Fitchburg,  Ilon.  Tappan  TVentworth, 
Representative  to  Congress  from  the  4th  District, 
Hon.  Charles  Devens,  late  U.  S.  Marshal,  and 
Mayor  Smith,  of  Boston.  The  Mayor  made  one 
of  his  easy,  off-hand  speeches,  drawing  largely 
upon  what  he  had  seen  of  the  state  of  agriculture 
during  his  recent  travels  through  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor.  He  spoke  of  the  fifty  thousand  cav- 
alry horses  which,  he  saw  at  Constantinople. — 
Their  living  was  nothing  but  a  few  quarts  of 
chopped  straw  and  beans,  fed  to  them  m  a  ba^ 
Dr.  Smith  wonders  that  this  fare  for  their  ani- 
mals is  not  adopted  hj  Americans.  He  savs  the 
Aiab  horses  are  spirited  and  beautiful,  ana  their 
principal  food  is  beans.  Ho  predicts  that  the  wild 
zrass  helds  will  be  superseded  by  smaller  fields  of 
becms  (!)  grown  as  lood  for  our  animals.  The 
time  may  come,  but  some  lei^med  man  must  show 
us  how  to  teach  the  brutes  to  eat  this  nevv  prov- 
ender. An  experiment  or  two  has  shown  me  that 
one  rather  intelligent  horse  will  ''stand  out"  not 
to  **know  beans!' 

I  vras  obliged  to  leave  the  table  at  4  o'clock, 
and  saw  many  other  gentleaen  present,  from 
whom  good  speeches  were  expaoted.  GettiDg 
aboard  the  express  train  at  South  FmminghAm,  a 
ride  of  two  and  a  half  hours  hroaght  me  safely  to 
the  Connecticut  river .  The  cool  air  of  the  journey 
wa3  especially  grateful  after  the  sweltering  heat 
and  dust  at  Framingham. 

The  Hampden  County  Agricultural  Sodetv 
hfild  its  tenth  annual  show  on  the  27th  and  28tii 
of  September.  Springfield  was  beautifol  the  sec- 
ond dav.  The  streets  were  well  watered.  The 
sidewalks  oleanly  swept.  The  trees  that  line  the 
principal  thorougfare  were  gay  vnfeh  their  autnm' 
nal  dyes.  The  air  that  came  down  from  the 
n\ountains  to  the  North,  imparted  a  bloom  to 


many  a  healthy  countenance,  happy  vrith  antici- 
pation of  the  day's  festivities. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  North  Main  St. 
to  witness  the  show  of  horses.  About  100  were  en* 
tered ;  amonff  them  was  the  famous  Morritt  hone, 
which  took  &e  second  prize  at  the  '^  Great  floxse 
Show,"  last  fall  There  was  a  noble  animal 
which  has  just  been  purchased  by  his  present 
ovnier,  John  A.  Hemenway,  of  Suffield,  Ct.,  for 
$1000.  There  were  several  pairs  of  beantifal 
eatrii^  horses,  whose  movements  attnctad  laudi 
attention. 

After  the  exhibition  of  horses  vras  over,  the 
company  formed  a  procession,  with  a'  fine  biuid  of 
music,  and  repaired  to  the  Baptist  Church,  to 
hear  the  address  by  Prof.  Ksah.  The  address 
was  earnest  and  pvaetioal.  It  was  commenced  si 
a  late  hour,  and  was  unusually 4engthy,  but  Uie 
audience  seemed  interested  and  attentive.  Prof. 
Nash  drew  largely  from  his  observations  during 
his  recent  travels  in  Euroj^,  and  gave  many  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  British  and  Befgiaii 
agriculture.  He  knew  too  much  of  his  aobjeot  to 
deal  in  generalities,  and  in  his  remarks  came  dose 
home  tonis  h  ea^rs.  He  showed  the  improvidence 
of  spending  in  this  country  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  guano,  as  had  been  done  this  year,  when 
for  one-twelfth  part  of  that  sum  the  same  value 
could  be  obtained  and  retained  on  the  farm,  or  in 
neighboring  cities.  He  spoke  of  bamswhidihe 
knew  of,  where  the  escape  of  ammonia  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  strongest  man  weep  ;  and  of 
others  that  were  sweet  and  wholesome.  A  little 
dried  swamp  mud,  or  clayey  loam,  judiciously 
sprinkled,  made  the  difference,  and  saved  grant 
value  to  the  farmer. 

Afi*er  the  address,  the  Society  marched,  vrith  a 
very  good  will,  (3  o'clock,)  to  Cooley's  Hotel, 
where  a  first  rate  dinner  was  served  to  each  guest. 
When  the  substantials  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
President,  Mr.  Breww,  made  a  few  remarks,  in 
whieh  he  alluded  to  the  first  cattle  show  in  the 
State,  45  years  ago.  It  Yras  that  of  the  venerable 
B^kshire  Society,  which,  it  seems,  commoioed 
the  good  woi^. 

The  President  now  introduced  to  the  company 
Dr.  S.  Reed,  of  Pittsfield,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Anriculture.  Dr.  Reed  spoke  of  horses. 
Mr.  John  fiden,  of  Northampton,  gave  a  sent!* 
ment.  Mr,  W,  C.  Goldthwait,  a  teacher  irom 
Weetfield,  s|»oke  of  having  had  but  litUe  experi- 
ence in  fi^rBiing,  but  he  had  done  something  at 
trimming  among  suitable  apple  ^ee  spiouts.  Mr. 
G.  urged  that  instead  of  mane^f  premiums,  it  might 
be  better  to  award  useful  end  substantial  articles. 
He  spoke  of  beiti^  present  at  a  fair  where  the  pre^ 
rninms  were  of  this  descriptiuD,and  were  arranged 
on  a  table  in  front  of  the  desk  in  the  church,  uid 
the  finrtunate  recipients  were  called  out  to  take 
them. 

Prof.  Nash  spoke  of  the  attention  and  kindne^ 
he  uniformly  received  in  £ngland,  of  the  good 
feeling  there  existing  towazds  Americans,  and 
bow  imnoerible  it  would  be  to  bring  about  another 
war  Willi  En^buxd.  These  remarks  called  up  M?. 
Eden  win»  who  wee  an  Epglishmw^-  He  thank- 
ed Mr.  Nash  very  feelingly  for  his  favorable  men- 
tion of  his  countrymen.  He  was  certain  that  the 
more  the  English  oecnme  acquainted  with  Amm- 
cans,  the  mora  thev  would  esteem  them. 

Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  made  a  few  pleasant  remarks. 
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Ber.  Dr.  Ide  said  but  two  profesrions  were  spoken 
of  (at  firsts)  in  the  Bible  :  that  of  the  priest  and 
the  gardener.  He  had  no  doubt  all  others  were 
the  result  of  sin !  lie  would  not  say  that  thej 
were  sinful. 

Ihe  speaking  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
thepremiums. 

The  display  of  fruit,  Y^etablee,  &e.,  was  in 
Hampden  Hall.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  fair 
potatoes,  grown  on  land  evidently  jn-e^Mtre/ for  the 
iry  season.  I  noticed  the  Aluoer,  the  Cacter, 
the  Peaoh  Blow,  and  the  *'Jesuiy.Lind.*'  Be- 
hind the  vegetables  was  a  *<  seetlon  "  of  a  large 
Bsirror,  about  which  visitors  seemed  merry.  A 
friend  gave  us  the  story  :  A  flock  of  sheep  were 
down  Main  Street,  and  when  against 
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Josiah  Bigelov,  Grolon, 
Mr.  Momy,  for  IUm  Qnm,  Waltham, 
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ly  &  Bowera'  j[ewelry  store,  the  back  wall  of 
I  which  is  coverei^  with  mirrors,  they  looked  in,  and, 

I  aure  enough,  saw  another  flock  headed  the  same 

\  way!    The  sudden  attempt  to  join  them  was  at- 

I  tended  with  a  bill  for  their  owner  for  broken  mir- 

\  flors  to  the  tune  of  something  leas  than  $25,  which 

\  ke,  probably,  found  not  an  tiktsion  ! 

\  I  was  interested  in  the  atmoenheric  light,  which 

I  raa  bnmiiu;  with  great  Inilliancy.    Mr.  A.  M. 

I  Mace  described  the  process  of  manufacture  to  all. 

He  had  a  small  ^laas  vessel  filled  with  the  neoes- 
I  aazy  articles  for  its  production,  where  all  'Seould 

■ee  the  thing  done  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  was  water ;  above  this,  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  at^  the  top,  benaole  or  liquid 
earbon.  Bv  a  tin  tube,  ai^  was  inteoduoed  at  the 
bottom,  and  rising  through  the  water,  became 
humid  or  vapory.  It  then  absorbed  hydrogen  from 
the  turpentine  and  carbon  from  the  benaole,  and 
esoapmg,  was  eomboatible  and  brilliaaft.  A  li^ht 
equal  to  a  coal  gas-burner  that  consumes  four  feet 
an  hour,  can  be  afforded  for  three-fourtiis  of  a  cent 
an  hour.  The  discovery  promises  something  in 
these  days  of  miserable  oil. 

^rom  this  light  aflair  I  passed  ontotheno^ 
light  a£&ir  of  enmining  the  apides,  pears,  peaches 
and  gra^.  Hampden  Coun^  produces  credita- 
ble specimens  of  truit,  even  in  dry  seasons.  I 
thou|^t  such  a  display  would  stir  up  a  good  many 
to  plant  and  i^raft  trees  another  spring,  and  set 
out  a  gpipe  in  that  good  sonny  plaM  by  the 
kitchen  door. 

The  number  of  loaves  of  bread  was  not  great, 

but  the  previous  actum  of  the  committee  ought 

to  be  remembered  in  connection.     There  was 

good  cheese  and  butter  and  honev,  hard  by.    A 

,       ^      plate  of  figs,  grown  in  Springfiela,  as  well  as  fine 

looking  oranges,  attracted  attention.     Bennett 

I  AUea's  telescope  was  looked  or,  if  not  through. 

^  A  multitude  of  deserving  objects  room  prevents 

^  noticing.    The  HaQ  was  handsomely  filled,  aad 

I  much  safeis&etion  seemed  fek  by  all. 

I  I  close  this  imperfect  sketoh  of  the  day,  with 

I  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sooiety,  Mr.  A.  A. 

AUen,  for  polite  attentions.        W.  t>.  BaowiT. 
,  Concord,  Mass.,  Sept.  29, 1854. 


Maicuoth  Water-Melon. — ^Mr.  P.  D.  Cobuen 
will  please  accept  our  the^s  f<»  the  finest  speoi- 
men  of  vnkter-metons  which  we  have  seen  this 
year.  The  melon  was  very  large,  weighing  36 
pounds,  and  of  course  was  enough  to  feast  a// 
hands. 


Jmhaa  Webtter,  Maiden, 
John  B.  Moon,  Oonoofd, 

APPM  OBGHARD. 
J.  W.  Brown,  Fnunlngham,  « 

Rirun  Woodls,  South  Baading, 
William  Bnckmintter,  ArimlDgham, 

PLOWING— nOUBLB  TBAMS. 
John  W.  Bice,  Sodboxy, 
B.M.aO.  W.Moor«,dQ. 
CharlM  Whealer,  Acton, 
Heniy  BtooIdb,         *« 

SIKOLS  TBAUS. 
Horaee  Heard,  Wayland, 
H.  A.  Sheldon,  Wilmington, 
John  W.  Bioe,  Sodbuxy, 
James  A.  Barrett,  Cooooid, 

H0B8B  TBAM8. 
Qaidner  Wheeler,  Conoord, 
Samnel  M.  Thomaa,  Wayland, 
John  Baton,  Sudbory, 
William  HaKings,  Ifnuningham, 

WORKINQ  02USN. 
Dante!  L.  Qilee,  Lincoln,  . 

John  lAwrcnoe,  Concord,  * 

B.  A.  4  B.  A.  Oobam,  LoveB, 

PAX  OAITLB. 
H.  A.kS.  A.  Oobnoi;,  Lowell, 
OalTin  Plake,  Waltham, 

BPADINQ. 

H.  0.  Waits,   GonoQra, 
John  O'Brien,        «« 
Henry  MoUeU,       '< 
Michael  O'Brien,    «< 
John  W.  earflaU,  ^ 

flv  «      ^^  MILCH  COWS. 
,  ^    ■  S*^»  ^U»«*n«ton,  beat  natlTe  cow, 
Jotfma  W.  Brown,  Oooooid,  next  beat,      ^ 
Oeorge  M.  Barrett,       "  "      «« 

_  "      "       u      bast  AyraWw  cow, 
K  J.  Leppelmaim,  Ooncofd,  next  beat, 
William  a.  Barrett,       **       best  Devon  cow, 
JosephlDerby,  •♦       next  best, 

BULLS. 
J.  Porter,  LeweU,  best  natlre,  4  years  old. 
Daniel  L.€Hles,  Lincoln,  next  b<4t,  ' 

Qeorge  M.  Barrett,  Concord,  best  Ayrshire, 
Horace  Heard,  Wayland,  next  best, 
Joseph  Derby,  Concord,  best  Deron, 
Qeeive  Chandler,  Shirley,  best  Aldemeycalf. 
Artemas  Longley,  GroCon,  next  best, 
B.  C.  Wheeler,  «*       Hereford  cow  and  boll, 

STEXBS. 

«  ^  «  -.         HEIPKRS. 

George  M.  Barrett,  OooMrd,  best  milch  heifer. 
Leonard  Hoar,  Umoohk,  best  two  years  old, 
WiUam  Speooer,  Lowdi,  best  yearling. 
Jos.  Harwood,  Littleton,  best  heifer  calf, 
HOBSKS. 

eeding  mare  and  ooH,  J.  Derby,  Jr.,  Concord. 
Bett  to«r  or  flTe  yaaw  old  ei^  biokeS  to  hkrnS«,    ' 

T.H.8weetser,Beadfa«,  »»™ws, 

Beat  two  year  eld,  O.  C.  DvrkM,  Littleton 
Best  yearllqg,  Biyah  Wood,  Jr.,  Conoord, 


Btost  boar,  Josiah  Blf 

BestsQ(w,A.G.8hekL „ 

Beat  pigs,  Abner  Haren,  Pramingham,  two 


POTTLTEY. 
Albert  L.  Giles,  Lincoln,  tnrfcies, 
Wffliam  WJealer,  GcDoord,  best  coop  of  ftnrls, 
GeorgeM.  Bamtt,  Concord,  next  best, 

BBXAD— BT  MAa»f^^  1 

Mn.B.P.»ilsey, 
"    George  Clark, 
O.  W.  Goodnow, 

MiatfCttolineMelTfii, 
"    B.  J.  Fates, 

DoaWlkeeler, 


„      ^^      HOUSBHOLD  MAmzPAOTUKBS, 
Mn.  Pavibo,  on  1  wrought  dress,  Concord, 
B.J.BIgelow,lGothlaQhair,        •< 
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^r: 


Fanny  Boirers,  1  tklrt,  " 

Lucy  Tolman,  1  tidy,  '* 

ElisaA.Conant,  wrought  ouirtin,  *' 
A.  J.  Tolman,  2  quilte,  " 

Aogusta  Thayer,  1  iMilr  sllppen,  " 
Caroline  Adams,  1  aof!»-cafthk»n,  " 
Isabella  Dennis,  2  collars,  ** 

Helen  R.  Read,  traretling  bag,  Wolwm, 
Clara  Qowing, skirt  andptn-oaahioD,    ^ 
Jt.  Winn,  1  pair  shoes,  Concord, 
Mary  A.  Moore,  quilt  and  collar,  Chdnuford, 

Mn.  O.  H.  Barrett,  8  roUa  carps*,  Goooord, 

Rebecca  Barrett,  slippy  and  embroidery,  " 

Mrs.  K  H.  Warren,  embroidered  dress,  ** 

P.  P.  Rodgers,  6  pair  hose,  Woburm 
Robecca  Rodgers,  6  pair  do.,      " 
gosan  Rodgers,  6  pair  do.,         " 
iusan  Parker,  quilt,  LiooolB, 
Eliza  Pierce,  1  pair  slippers,  Concord, 
PoUy  Hartwell,  bed  spread,  linooln, 
H.  Pierce,  picture-ftrame,  Lexington, 
M.  J.  Smith,  pencil  drawing,  Itc.,  Waltfaam, 
Bber  G.  Qleason,  wrought  chair,  OonooKd, 
Rebecca  Udyin,  2  pair  hows,  " 

C.  Hall,  embroidered  skirt,  Carlisle, 

Mrs.  8.  D.  Hunt,  1  tidy,  Coneotd, 

A.  M.  Stacy,  crochet  coltan,  ^ 

H.  H.  Robinson,  skirt  apd  mantle,  ** 
H.  Tarbell,  3  blankets,  *« 

Mr*.  Sampson  Mason,  1  iihain,  ** 

Jilt.  O.  L.  Preseott,  embroidered  ■carf;  Itc,  Gonooid, 
Anna  Draper,  embroidered  ooUar,  Charlestown, 
Barker,  embroidered  blanket,  " 

M.^-  Preseott,  lamp  Inat,  Acton, 
H.13.  Rice,  sofo  pillow,  Acton, 
Sarah  C.  Rice,  slippers,  Concord, 
E.  B.  Trenoh,  quilt,  Tewksbury, 
Sarah  M.  Chapin,  tidy,  rug,  ko.,  Coneord, 
£.  Wheeler,  6  pair  hose  *^ 

J.  M.  Smith,  wrought  skirt,  ** 

Ann  Hastings,  4  chairs  and  embDOidflvy,  OooMVd, 
A.  C.  Browu,  wrought  ooUar,  Framlngham, 
H.  H.  Hoar,  undcr-sleeves.  Concord, 
8.  C.  Hastings,  slippers,  Conoovd, 
M.  J.  Jones,  embroidered  slippers,  Conoovd, 
Harriet  Heald,  embroidery,  Carlisle, 
John  Brown,  hose  and  mitta,  Gonoard, 
Sarah  C.  Browli, 


plcture-frame,  Ao.,  Oondord, 
,  rigorlet,  Ac,  Concord, 
:its  Elisabeth  Brown,  rigorlet,  Ac,  Coneord, 


Matilda  C.  Brown,  rigorlet,  Ac,  Concord, 
Uits  Elisabeth  Brown,  rigorlet,  Ac,  Coneord, 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Heywood,  worsted  hoae,  Oonoord, 
Uiss  Margaret  B.  Rice,  1  chain.  Concord, 
HlBs  £.  D.  Church,  wrought  slippers,  Concord, 
Miss  H.  E.  Cowdry,  1  shirt,  Acton, 
Miss  Sarah  A.  nuiiard,  embroidered  skirt,  Aetoo, 
Mrs.  Jonas  C.  Hastings,  embroidery  and  flowers,  Oootord, 

J.  GHeason,  millinery.  Concord, 

R.  H.  Raymond,  embroidered  skirt,  Littleton^ 

Amelia  Johnson,  wax  flowers,  Citarleaton, 
Mrs.  George  Bingham,  rug,  Lowell, 

Sarah  E.  Rice,  fancy  box.  Concord, 

SiUis  B.  Wilde,  specimen  of  printing,  Conbotd, 

Warren  B.  Ball^  (lustre)  Coneord, 

Susan  B.  Foster,  quUt,  Tewksbuiy, 

APPLES  AND  PEARS, 
James  Eustis,  South  Reading,  apples, 
John  B.  Moore,  Concord,  apples, 
W.  F.  Conant,  Acton,  apples, 
Asa  Clement,  Dracut,  apples, 
Robert  Chafiin,  Acton,  apples, 
W.  W.  Wheildon,  Concord,  best  single  dlth, 
ConTerse  Smith,  Waltham,  ad         *<        " 
Charle«  E.  Giles,  Uncoln,  3d  .i       •« 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Oarobrldge-~pean,  6  Tarlstics, 
Josiah  Stickney,  Watertown,    *♦  •« 

Bovey.  k  Co.,  Cambridge,  bctt  single  dish, 
A.  G.  Fay,  Concord,  next  best, 
Josiah  Stickney,  Watertown,  neafc, ' 
Parid  Loring,  Concord,  next, 

VKGETABLE8. 
John  B.  Moore,  Coneord, 
Nathan  Barrett,       *' 
0.  B.  Clark,  »• 

Andrew  Wellington,  Lexington, 
John  Baynolds,  Concord, 
Jlanes  P.  Broirn, 


S.  Bird,  Framlngham, 
And  sums  of  less  than 
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A.  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington,  set  of  sUTer  epoont. 
John  Kimball,  Littleton, 
BhereMah  Spalding,  Chelmsford, 
Asa  G.  Sheldon,  Wilmington, 
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Editors  of  Farxbr  : — Gentlemen, — ^I  wrote  j 
ia  Janoary,  giviag  yon,  if  I  riehUj 
some  items  of  a  report  which  I  last  year  sent 
dowii  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  wheat 
raising.  Another  meatiiig  of  the  Hawaiian  Agci- 
cultaral  Sociel^  has,  I  suppoae,  been  held  laSeitf 
atHonolalo,  the%aetropolis  of  the  iahunds.  & 
good  time  we  may  hare  an  Agricoltural  Society 
on  Mani.    If  so,  yon  shall  hear. 

In  the  mean  tune,  let  me  tell  yon  of  oar  hbon^ 
and  trials y  and  encouragements,  in  agricaitnzal 
pimaits  in  my  own  neighborhood,  where  more  ^ 
doing,  I  presume,  than  on  all  the  islands  beadfls. 
I  mean  in  lab<«s  strietly  agricoltural. 

1.  Labors,  I  think  I  have,  in  writing  yon,  va» 
marked  on  the  seeming  selactance  of  most  men 
from  foreien  copntries  to  engage  in  agricultural 
ptirsaits.  The  panion  for  sadden  riches  has  been 
so  strong  in  the  bosoms  of  nine^enlhs  of  thoss 
men,  tluit  speeolation,  not  manual  labor,  haa 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  In  rabdng  wheat  £ 
was  nearly  alone,  so  far  as  fordgners  were  oon* 
oemed,  for  several  years;  and  but  for  the  hope  of 
indaeing  the  neople  to  engage  in  this  importaBt 
business,  I  might  have  abanaoned  it  myself,  as 
my  wheat  cost  me  more  thanforogn  floor.  But 
I  was  enabled  to  hold  on  tbroueh  <«  good  report 
and  evil  report,"  and  I  am  glad  I  did  so,  for  1  am 
now  able  to  report  a  great  inereaae  of  labor  be- 
stowed on  wheat  ratsinff . 

Of  some  3000  busheliof  this  grain  raised  in 
1853,  not  less  than  1000  were  lost  from  inalMlity 
to  thresh  it,  oaly  one  horse-power  being  in  tha 
nlace  till  March.  Of  some  400  acres  sown,  2  or 
300  were  lost  by  the  out  worm,  and  chiefly  owing 
to  late  sowine.  We  have,  then,  about  ilOO  aares 
of  wheat  in  this  and  a  neighboring  district.  It  is 
all  in  tills  neighborhood.  Two  or  three  hundred 
acres  have  been  harvested,  and  some  of  it  threshed 
and  ground.  You  can  see  from  this  that  them 
must  have  been  an  increase  of  labor.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  this  is  true.  As  many  as  sixteen  lor^ 
eignen  have  this  year  oigaged  in  the  wheat  rais- 
ing business,  and  they  have  all  done  well,  vary 
w3l  indeed.  Quite  a  number  of  Hawuians  in 
this  neighborhood  have  raised  wheat,  and  one  of 
them  may  have  1600  bushels.  Just  now  native 
men,  women  and  children,  are  busily  engaged 
reapinff  and  bindmg.  One  or  more  has  learned 
to  cnMle,  and  others  will'^soon  leani.  One  of 
HuSBsy's  reapers  is  marehiag  through  a  wheat 
field  with  a  velodty  which  perfectly  astounds  the 
natives— more^  even,  than  did  the  execution  of 
the  sickle  ten  yean  ago,  wiiich  bcffan  there  to 
sapersede  the  cam^km/e.  So  you  see  toe  labors  of 
the  husbandmen  an  increasing.  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  that  it  m^^  are  loqg,  be  as  booosahle 
to  raise  wheat  as  it  is  to  msasum  tape,  or  vfsi^ 
sugnr  and  rice. 

2.  Trials,  It  would  have  been  foolish  in  the 
extreme  to  expect  success  in  agriculture  withoat 
trials  or  drawbaoks.  They  havs  net  been  greater 
than,  with  you»  or  than  tdbe  tsMs  conneoled 
with  the  manu&eture  of  sugar.  One  trial  some 
of  my  neighbors  have  ex|)prienccd ;  on  finding 
that  wheat  will  hot  flourish  on  half  cultiva- 
ted ground — that  they  cannot  sow  by  the  way- 
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ride,  or  among  tboms,  and  after  all  gather  an 
hundred  fold.  I  am  not  the  man,  however,  vrho 
regards  this  aa  a  triiil.  It  is  a  presamptuous 
tempting  of  God  to  expect  sach  a  result  from  so 
lazj  or  careless  a  method  of  doing  business.  I 
used  to  hear,  when  a  boy,  the  boast  of  a  neighbor 
that  he  had  a  corn-field  which  would  grow  without 
hoeing.  But  he  was  a  notorious  lazy  man,  and 
his  com  was  not  sought  by  other  farmers  for  Uiis 
remarkable  quality.  When  com  will  grow  and 
fruitfully  hrmz  forth  without  beine  ho3,  wheat 
may  grow  on  naif-plowed  land.  I  pitj  no  man 
who  mourns  over  a  stinted  crop  of  gram  cast  on 
untilled  soil.  I  think  the  experiment  will  not 
again  be  tried  amone  us. 

Our  greatest  trisu  in  raising  wheat  is  found  in 
the  ravages  of  the  cut  worm  and  caterpillar.  We 
know  not  how  to  save  our  fields  from  the  ravages 
of  these  enemies.  We  canfiot  destroy  them.  We 
cannot  calculate  when  they  will  make  their  a^ 
pearanoe.  Nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  experi- 
ment— to  sow  and  plant,  and  if  cat  down,  to  sow 
and  plant  a^in.  About  the  first  of  April  last,  I 
finished  sowing  wheat,  two  fields  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  acres  remaining,  for  which  I  had  no  seed 
till  this  late  day.  One  year  I  sowed  all  in  April, 
and  lost  none  by  the  worm.  This  year  I  lost 
nearly  all  of  the  15  acre  lot,  and  ^bout  a  half  of 
the  other.  In  May  I  sowed  again,  not  much  ex- 
pecting any  return,  but  doins  so  aa  an  experi- 
ment. On  the  one  'piece,  the  15  acres,' I  lost  all, 
but  saved  two-thirds  of  the  12  acre  piece^that  is, 
it  looks  well  at  present  and  may  do  well.  In 
'May  also,  findine  the  last  sowing  of  wheat  de- 
stroyed, i  plantS  the  field  with  com,  and  though 
it  came  up  well,  yet  there  are  scarcely  fifty  hills 
remaining.  I  am  about  to  replant  it.  Thus  it  is 
with  us  from  year  to  year.  But  for  this  trouble, 
we  could  raise  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  <grain 
and  vegetables.  As  it  is,  we  are  sadly  trieoT  and 
seldom  have  beans,  or  peas,  or  turnips,  or  beets, 
or  onions. 

We  apprehend  something  of  a  trial  in  reference 
to  a  market,  or  I  should  have  said,  in  reference  to 
the  mannfacture  of  our  wheat  and  its  sale.  Here- 
tofore we  have  had  'nothinjr  but  hand-mills,  and 
till  quite  lately  no  means  of  bolting.  Now  there 
is  erected  a  fine  flourine  mill ;  but  it  is  some  70 
miles  distant,  instead  of  being  at  Wailuka,  somb 
15  miles  distant,  in  our  own  neighborhood.  The 
mill  is  owned  by  a  steam  company,  who  invested 
their  money  there  rather  than  loan  it  at  12  per 
cent.  Of  course,  they  desire  to  make  money 
faster  than  by  loaning  at  the  above  rate.  In  a 
word,  I  regard  the  miU  in  the  light  of  a  specula- 
tion. These  men  who  compose  the  steam  com- 
pany flouring  mill,  may  be  no  more  eager  for 
money-making  than  other  speculators  at  the 
islands.  I  do  not  think  them  worse.  But  they 
have  this  advantage — there  is  no  competition  in 
this  bumness.  There  is  no  other  mill  at  the 
islands.  So  that,  for  ausht  I  see,  they  willliave 
the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  at  their  ovm  price ; 
-whereas,  had  we  a  mill  at  Wailnku,  there  would 
be  so  much  of  a  comnetition  that  the  producers 
of  wheat  would  stand  a  much  better  diance  to 
do  well  in  the  sale  of  their  erain.  Do  you  say, 
let  the  owners  of  wheat  hold  on  to  it  till  a  price 
shall  be  offered  that  shall  divide  the  profits  be- 
tween the  producers  and  the  company  1  Some 
laay  be  able  to  do  so,  and  probably  wHI,  but  the 


majority  cannot.  There  being  no  barns,  and  few 
houses  any  thing  better  than  grass  ones,  the  na- 
tives and  most  of  the  foreigners  must  sell,  and 
how  they  will  succeed  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a 
great  tnal  to  be  obliged  to  buy  and  sell  where 
tnere  is  no  competition. 

3.  Encouragements  to  continue  in  agricultural 
labors.  'Tis  encouraging  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  till  all  arc  satisfied  that  this  region 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat.  So 
also  of  com  and  other  vegetables.  Almost  any 
thing,  for  that  matter,  if  we  can  dodee  the  ont 
worm.  'Tis  encouraging  to  perceive  that  we  can 
raise  cheap  bread,  so  that  shoujd  we  be  unable  to 
obtain  the  staff  of  life  from  .the  old  homestead, 
we  can  have  a  sapply  at  our  own  doors.  Indeed, 
I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  this  at  aar 
rate,  also  to  furnish  whale  ships  and  other  vessets 
with  fresh  and  sweet  flour,  more  conducive  to 
health  than  most  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sumed in  the  Pacific.  To  me  it  is,  moreover, 
very  encouraging  that  thj  raising  of  wheat  is 
awakening  me  fiawaiians  to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  industrious  habits.  This  is  a  &Qt 
which  greatly  cheers  me ;  and  in  the  crop  of 
wheat  now  being  harvested,  especially  the  200 
acres  belonging  to  the  people,  I  am  more  than 
rewarded  for  all  the  toil  and  sacrifice  to  which  I 
have  submitted. 

I  hope,  also,  if  spared  to  see  greater  improve- 
ments than  these,  wheat  raising  will  doubtless  eo 
ahead.  I  shall  not  need  to  say  more  on  the  suo^ 
ject  of  raisinz  this  grain.  I  tmnk  my  people  will 
sow  at  l^t  500  acres  the  comi^  year.  I  near  it 
said,  by  some  of  the  foreigners,  that  5,000  acres 
will  be  sown  in  this  vicinity.  I  doubt  this  some- 
what. But  wheat  will  be  both  plenty  and  cheap. 
But  I  want  to  see  more  variety.  1  want  to  see 
small  farms,  and  each  sowed  to  wheat,  oats  and 
barley ;  planted  with  corns  and  beans  ;  with 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes ;  and  adorned  with  a 
ve^table  garden,  wherein  shall  be  found  beets, 
omons,  cabbages,  melons,  squashes,  cucumbers, 
&o.  &o.  If  I  am  spared,  I  mean  to  try  my  hand, 
thouffh  'tis  a  maimed  one,  in  this  line.  And,  aa 
you  kindly  suggested  sending  me  somethins  in 
the  book  line  that  might  aid  me,  though  nothing 
has  yet  reached  me,  may  I  ask  you  to  send  me 
fresh  seed  of  various  kinds,  pot  up  in  the  best 
style  ?  I  have  some  fears  that  nothing  sent  round 
tlie  Gape  will  do  well,  though  I  may  be  mistaken. 
Judge  Lee  last  yeai  received  from  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  tne  New  York  Agricultural  Society,  a  Ikrge 
number  of  specimen  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  but 
scarcely  a  seed  came  up — not  because  they  were 
planted  late,  but  because  they  had  no  germina- 
ting (juality.  Please  think  of  me  and  my  people, 
and,  if  consistent,  send  something  of  tlie  kind  ; 
so  of  any  book  which  you  can  spare. 

Another  thing — the  cut  worm.  Can  you  help 
us  to  destroy  this  enemy  of  all  Hawaiian  cultiva- 
tion! The  man  who  can  help  us  to  eradicate 
Uiis  worm,  or  destroy  its  eegs,  will  do  us  the 
greatest  of  earthly  mvprs.  Terhaps  you  have 
some  book  which  treats  of  insects,  and  the  means 
to  save  crops  from  their  ravages.  But  for  this 
one  drawback,  the  cut  worm  and  caterpillar,  I 
see  not  why  we  could  not  raise  any  thing  we  need 
for  our  comfort,  both  tropical  and  tempemte  pro- 
ductions. Nothing  that  we  have  tried  seems  to 
make 'the  least  impression  upon  them.     Lime 
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ashee,  snuff,  tobaooo,  all  are  alike  inefficacions. 
ff  spared,  I  will,  by  and  by,  send  you  a  drawing 
of  the  worm,  and  such  description  as  I  can  give. 

I  find  that  we  can  preserve  wheat,  after  thresh- 
ing, from  the  weevil  in  a  good  degree.  In  No- 
yember  last  I  procured  the  threshing  of  some  340 
bushels  -^f  wheat.  This  had  been  stacked  two 
months  or  more  ;  consequently,  some  of  the  out- 
ward bundles,  having  been  wet  with  the  Ml  rains, 
contained  a  few  weevils.  I  threw  a  cart  load  of 
this  srain  on  to  the  floor  of  a  room,  say  24  feet 
by  18 ;  I  then  scattered  over  this  two  or  three 
shoyels  of  air-slacked  lime,  and  mixed  it  well, 
then  turned  in  another  load  and  repeated  the  lime. 
It  ke^t  admirably,  and  I  think  tne  lime  a  pre- 
servative. 

Glad  to  see  that  you  get  on  so  well  in  New 
England  in  the  matter  of  agriculture.  Dear  old 
New  England,  land  of  my  birth,  of  my  childhood 
and  youth !  Greatly  do  I  desire  thy  prosperity. 
Well  may  thy  sons  be  thankful  that  they  were 
bom  and  cradled  amonjg  thy  hills,  instead  of  first 
breathing  the  balmy  air  of  a  Southern  climate. 
If  I  have  any  hardness,  any  thing  like  endurance, 
I  owe  it,. under  God,  to  havine  felt  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  the  north,  and  to  havinz  become 
inured  to  the  tue  of  labor  on  the  hill  ei&a  and  in 
the  valleys  of  \^rmont.  The  Lord  greatlv  bless 
all  who  still  dwell  in  that  goodl;|r  land.  May  He 
make  you  all  intelligent,  industnous,  humble  and 
holy  men  and  women.  And  while  you  all  rejoice 
in  the  boon  of  holy  freedom,  may  you  pity,  pray 
and  labor  for  all  who  groan  in  bondage,  or  who 
are  the  slaves  of  superstition  and  sin.  While 
you  labor  to  mflte  the  fields  of  New  England 
*<  laugh  vnth  abundance,"  toil  also  as  you  are 
able  to  hasten  the  time  when  this  earth  shall 
exult  to  see  its  thirsty  cause  repealed,  till 

(( The  various  seasons,  woven  into  one, 
And  that  one  season  an  eternal  Spring, 
The  garden  fears  no  blight  and  needs  no  fenoe, 
For  there  is  none  to  oovet— all  are  fUU." 

Yours  truly,        J.  S.  Gkxbn. 
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Remarks. — It  seems  that  early  sowing  prevented 
the  ravages  of  the  weevil.  If  so,  why  not  pursue 
that  practice  ?  Have  you  tried  salt  ?  We  will 
improve  the  earliest  opportunity  to  send  you  ag- 
ricultural books,  but  cannot  send  seeds. 


For  the  New  Sngland  Fttnner, 

.  BAOHELOBS  BABLT  BERATES. 

Friknd  Brown  : — Another  interesting  and  read* 
able  article  from  "A.  Q.  C,"  up  there  where 
great  men  are  raised.  I  have  more  than  oaoe  been 
amused  and  instructed  by  the  wise  and  witty 
writings  of  the  above  clever  correspondent,  but  in 
his  last  article  he  gave  poor  old  bachdors  such  a 
powerful  pestling,  that,  thinking  possibly  none 
nad  survived  the  chastisement,  I  thought  I  would 
volunteer  a  word  in  defence  of  the  defunct  order 


of  superannuated  simpletons. 

Who  was  ever  so  wild  in  his  imaginations  as  to 
suppose  that  flowers  ever  did  or  could  bloom  in 
an  old  bachelor's  garden?  Notwithstanding 
Whittier,  freedom's  bachelor  bard,  scatters  around 
the  hearthstones  of  American  farmers  and  free- 
men the  rich  wreaths  of  poesy,  the  beauty  of 
which  will  ndver  fade,  and  the  sweet  spirit  of 
whioh  will  never  die.    Wi^o  was  ever  so  simple  as 


to  look  for  fur  firuit  in  the  bachelor's  bower, 
when  the  bachelor  blacksmith  Burritt  is  devoting 
the  energies  of  an  earnest  life  in  sowing  the  heav- 
enly seeds  of  peace  and  human-  brotherhood 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  will 
yet  fructify  and  yield  the  sweetest  and  most  joy- 
ful fruits  that  the  human  heart  can  o<mtain. 
Who  ever  superstitiously  supposed  that  a  bewil- 
dered bachelor  was  competent  to  take  proper  cara 
of  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  hens,  while  Sumner, 
New  England's  orator  and  brow-beaten  bachelor, 
is  watchme  with  vigilant  eye  the  sacred  interests 
of  men  witn  immortal  destmies  veiled  in  the  fear- 
ful future  ;  and  his  eloouent  tongue  pleads  pow- 
erfully in  behalf  of  the  aowntroddon,  the  destitats 
and  forsaken  &thers,  the  mourning  mothers,  and 
cryine  children,  the  victims  of  man's  inhumaalty 
to  his  orother  man  ?  In  short,  what  Yankee  ever 
ffravely  guessed  that  a  man  could  fulfil  the  true 
destinv  of  life  and  his  being,  unless  he  had  a  wife 
to  boil  his  broth  and  sew  on  his  shirt  buttons ! 


BUCKWHEAT. 


A  few  days  fdnce  we  paid  62i  cents  for  a  bas  of 
Buckwheat  flour  whicn  contained  but  10  lbs., 
and  we  can  seldom  obtain  a  really  good  article  at 
a  much  lower  price.  The  reason  for  this  high  price 
is  that  there  ii^a  short  supply,  as  there  has  o&em 
for  some  years  past.  Since  the  recent  introduc- 
tion of  improved  mills  for  hulling  and  grinding 
this  ^rain,  its  use  has  greatly  extended,  and  wiO 
continue  to  extend,  ana  we  think  that  we  may 
put  buckwheat  down  as  one  of  the  most  remuner- 
ating crops  that  can  be  raised  by  the  farmer.  It 
is  easily  cultivated,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
BOW  it  with  a  prospect  of  a  good  ^leld.  It  maj 
even  be  sown  as  late  as  July  4th,  m  this  latitude, 
though  earlier  is  preferable.  The  following  ib 
from  the  Maine  Farmer^  published  several  de- 
grees north  of  New  York : 

<*It  has  been  said  that  buckwheat  held  tiie 
same  position  among  grains,  that  the  donkey 
does  among  animals — ^useful,  but  not  popalar. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  buokwheat  eultivated 
in  Maine.  The  smooth  common  buokwheat,  aad 
the  rough  tartarean  buckwheat.  This  kst-namcd 
is  much  cultivated  in  Aroostook  County,  and  in 
the  adjoining  province  of  New  Brunswick.  It  is 
much  used  there  for  feeding  swine  and  poultry ; 
and  all  their  mills  have  apparatus  for  separating 
the  hull  from  the  flour,  when  they  grind  it4  It 
is  also  used  for  making  buckwheat  cakes  for  the 
table,  which  when  eaten  warm,  and  well  ooated 
with  maple  molasses,  are  very  excellent. 

This  rough  buckwheat  was  introduoed  into 
Kennebec  County  some  fifteen  years  ago,  under 
the  name  of  Indian  wheat,  and  cultivated  more 
or  less  by  some  of  our  farmers,  but  it  was  not 
very  highly  appreciated  by  them,  and  it  was 
gradnalfy  laid  aside,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any 
of  it  beins  raised  h^  now.  We  have  seen  some 
exoeediaaly  fat  nork,  whioh  was  fed  upon  notli- 
ing  but  tm  meal  made  from  this  species  ef  buck- 
wheat. 

Dither  of  the  varieties  are  profitable,  and  shonld 

be   more  cultivated  among  us  tiian  th^  are» 

They  need  not  be  put  in  very  early — indeed  it  has 

been  found  that  if  sown  ix>o  early,  it  does  not 

ofl  yield  so  great  a  crop  as  if  sown  later . 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  fourtii    of 
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July,  is  sufficientlj  early.  We  have  harvested  a 
.good  crop  of  buckwheat  in  just  two  months  from 
the  day  it  was  sowed.  This  is  getting  along  pret- 
ty fa8t,but  it  is  beet  to  cut  it  soon  after  the  kernel 
begins  to  change  color,  and  thenl>j[  tciuudnff  it  uj> 
into  small  heaps,  let  it  lay  and  zipen.  La  this 
manner,  a  greater  amount  of  grain  is  obtained,  for 
the  grains  which  ripen  first  would  shatter  out 
while  harvesting,  if  suffered  to  remain  antil  the 
whole  were  ripe^foie  being  eat.  When  cut  some- 
what green,  and  prpperly  eared,  we  have  found 
that  horses  would  eat  the  whole,  as  readily  as 
they  would  clover. 

We  have  also  found  that  it  xoade  a  (jrood  fall 
pasture  for  hens.  By  sowing  a  field  of  it,  and 
after  letting  it  get  sufficiently  ripe,  cutting  it  and 
letting  it  lie  sometime  to  mature  folly,  and  then 
turning  the  hens  in,  they  will  do  the  harvesting 
or  threshing  for  themselves.  They  will  pick  upon 
it  until  snow  comes,  and  get  very  &t  without 
much  trouble  from  you. 

When  threshed  and  cleaned,  budkwheat  also 
makes  good  feed  for  ponltry^  in  the  winter. 
The  ^ur4>f  buckwheat  sells  as  readily  as  any 
otiier  flour,  and  large  quan^ties  of  it  are 
brought  into  Maine,  in  smiall  ca^,  from  New 
York,  and  sold  to  us,  when  we  might  raise  enough 
of  it  in  Maine  to  supply  the  Union. 


r«f  n*  New  mngland  Farmer. 

APPLES,  &c,  JS  SAN  PBAHOISCO. 

Dbar  Sirs  :— Endosed  I  send  you  $2.50,  for 
which  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  interesting 
and  valuable  paper^-^the  iv.  E.  Fanner,  .  I  like 
it  for  its  variety,  its  moral  tcme,  and  ito  indepen- 
dence. 

Can  scions  be  sent  here  in  order  ?  But  few  ap- 
ples are  raised  here  and  those  are  small,  and  of  in 
mior  quality ;  yet  they  make  us  think  of  New 
En^kaad  orchards ;  and  we  wish  that  California 
mignt  have  suoh.  Large  apples  are  selling  at 
.  stands  at  $1  each. 

What  is  considered  the  best  breed  of  cows  for 
raisiBg  milk  \  Milk  sells  here  at  from  Z  bits  (37i 
ets.)  to$lpergalkNi. 

What  is  the  prioe  of  yearling  bulls  1  and  what 
is  the  best  breed  for  milk  ranches? 

A«  B.  Fijisi.n. 

Sm  Frandsca,  Cdif^rma,  S^.  Id,  18B4. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

We  have  been  pained  upon  perusing  an  article 
in  the  October  number  of  the  HorticuUuristj 
signed,  ^*A  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  HorH- 
cuUurfil  Sodeiy.^'  The  writer's  cheek  should 
tingle  with  shame  upon  reading  his  production. 
It  seems  to  us  to  have  been  conceived  not  only  in 
a  vindiotire,  hat  in  a  malignant  spirit ;  a  spirit 
and  expression  more  becoming  drabs  of  the  <*  Five 
Points,"  than  a  sober  and  dignified  member  of 
the  *<  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society."  It 
has  been  pleasant  to  us  to  notice  so  little  of  this 
pot-house  valor  in  our  agricultural  journals, 
and  we  had  hoped  that  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
low  and  vituperative  terms  would  be  left  to 
trading  politicians,  and  those  who  dabble  with 
them  for  a  little  political  profit  or  power.  The 
wholesome  teachings  of  our  beautiful  art  can 
have  had  but  small  influence  over  a  heart  capable 
of  uttering  so  many  base  and  vulgar  conceptions, 
upon  so  trifling  a  provocation,  if)  indeed,  there 
were  any  at  all.  In  admitting  such  an  article 
into  his  columns,  Mr.  Barrt  has  greatly  erred  in 
judgment,  and  tarnished  the  fair  fame  of  his 
useful  and  influential  journal.  We  know  not 
who  the  writer  of  the  disgraceful  article  is,  but 
if  he  were  our  own  brother,  our  rebuke  ehould 
not  be  spared. 


Rbkar&b. — We  think  sciona  properly  packed, 
might  reach  San  Fhmeisoo  in  condition  to  grow. 

The  general  opinion  with  our*  people  is  not  fixed 
upon  any  one  particular  breed  of  cows,  as  more 
excellent  than  any  .other,  lor  the  production  of 
mijlk*  ^me  of  our  common  farced  have  proved  as 
good  as  any;  we  liave  known  a  mixture  of  ibe 
Durham  with  the  copmon  mixed  breeds  to  pro- 
.  duoe  large  quantities  of  exoellait  mUk,  and  ao  of 
othermixturee.  You  must  begm  at  once  a«d 
iireed  cows  to  suit  yoazself  ,  by  saleoting  those  pos- 
sessing the  finest  pcnnts.  Sdeot  the  bull,  also, 
with  equal  care.  Sufibr  no  erossiiig  m  fiiur  as 
your  experiments  go.  Keep  the  heifer  in  calf  for 
the  first  time  by  a  Durham  bbH,  ever  after  to  the 
same  animal,  and  so  of  those  that  go  to  a  Devon, 
Ayrshire  or  Alderney.  In  this  way  you  will 
soon  b^ble  to  make  just  what  you  want. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  TOP  0HI0H8. 

The  to^onions  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe.  They  are  ripe  when  the  top  (hlls 
dovrn  and  becomes  wilted.  When  you  cut  off  the 
top  from  the  onion,  if  the  juice  starts  in  little 
drops,  the  onion  was  not  npe,  and  would  have 
grown  more.  If  they  are  suffered  to  stand  long 
after  they  are  ripe,  they  will  begin  to  grow  again, 
burst  open  and  divide.  New  roots  wiQ  start  out, 
and  on  pulling,  the  onion  will  cling.  These  roots 
are  sapping  the  onion,  which,  together  with  a 
new  top,  will  spoil  the  plant.  If  you  should  oook 
such  an  onion,  vou  would  say  ic  is  strong,  dry 
and  tough.  Whereas,  if  gathered  at  the  right 
time,  they  are  very  juicy,  ^weet  and  tender.  I 
would  gather  them  in  a  dry  day,  and  carry  them 
into  a  ohamber  where  they  should  lie  untiLcold 
weather,  whan  they  shouki  be  r^noved  to  the 
cellar,  and  laid  in  a  cool  but  dry  place.  If  they 
lie  on  the  ground  they  will  acquire  moisture  and 
spoil. 

The  top-onion  seed  should  also  be  spread  In  a 
dry  plaee  until  freezing  weather  is  coming.  Then 
they  should  be  put  up  in  bags,  and  huns  in  a 
cool,  dry  pdrt  or  the  oellar.  We  have  already 
oommenced  gathering,  and  have  laid  up  about 
forty  boshels,  some  of  the  ground  yielding  at  the 
rate  of  aeven  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  A 
neighbor 'of  mine,  this  year  raised  at  the  rate  of 
eight  hundred  busheLs  h>  the  acre,  and  many^  a 
one  of  tham  meaaiured  more  than  a  foot  in  oIa- 
oumferenoe.  His  rows  on  the  bed  were  one  foot 
apart.  He  might  just  aa  well  have  added  one 
rcnr  to  every  two,  without  any  injury  to  their 
growth. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would 
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ndse  this  vegetable,  that  the  two  reasons  for  rais* 
ing  the  top-onions  are,  first,  that  they  almost 
always  escape  inaegots,  and  they  should  be  set 
out  early.  Then  the  onion  gets  a  start  of  all  the 
weeds,  and  of  the  maggot-fly,  and  are  a  sure  crop. 
1  hare  raised  them  over  twenty  yean,  and  have 
n0?«r  &iled.— C^r.  of  ike  Mddlebury  {  Vt.)  Reg 


WEATHER  TANS. 

The  Weather  Vane  placed  on  the  carriage- 
house  or  barn,  not  only  indicates  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  bat  is  really  ornamental.  They  are 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  fish  or 
an  arrow,  and  may  be  procured  at  prices  varying 
from  two  or  three  dollars  to  twenty-five. 


For  the  New  Jtngrland  Frnmur. 

CRABBERRIES  OH  UPIAKDS. 
I  was  passing  by  Mr.  Needham's  cranberry 
patch,  this  afternoon,  and  inouired  the  result  of  his 
culture  the  present  seaaon.  He  informed  me  that 
he  has  gathered  83  bushels  on  one  Jbundred  rods 
of  land,  all  of  which  had  sold  readily  at  three 
dollars  or  more  per  buabeU  In  consequence  of 
the  drought  the  berries  were  not  so  laige  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  He  thinks  sevenfi 
bushels  more  can  be  gathered ;  andhaa  no  doubt, 
with  a  fair  season  for  moisture,  the  oxop  would 
nave  equalled  a  bushel  to  a  square  rod.  Mis  vines 
appear  to  be  in  fine  condition,  and  he  ki  satisfied 
to  continue  and  extend  the  cultors  of  the  cran- 
berry.   On  the  Cape,  it  appears  by  the  statements! 


of  Mr.  Secretarr  Flint,  this  business  is  carried  on 
extenrively.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  suooeed- 
ed  so  well,  for  several  vears  in  succession,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  as  Mr.  E.  Needham  cuf  Dan- 
vers.  p. 

Odober  (kA,  1854. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  UHB. 

This  substance,  commonly  called  bone-eartb, 
because  a  constituent  of  the  inorganic  suhstanea 
of  animals,  is  now  receiving  a  laige  share  of  at- 
tention from  Agriculturists,  as  affording  tlie 
cheipest  and  best  fertilizing  agent  for  plants^- 
particularly  the  grains,  beans,  peas,  ana  lintila. 
Within  a  few  years  it  has  become  an  article  of 
commeroey  under  the  name  of  Guano,  the  excre- 
ment of  innumtfable  flocks  of  birds ;  and  more  re- 
cently, by  Uie  nsae  Smper^Phogphaie  ofLime^  be- 
ing either  a  pure  phoepoate  of  lime,  or  an  admix- 
ture of  this  substance  with  other  agents,  as  ex- 
perience has  proved  necessary.  A  soil,  total^ 
deficient  in  Ume,  would  not  produoe  these  plants 
above  mentioned ;  and  consequentlr  we  find  tise 
lime  is  as  indispensable  to  the  life  of  many^laats, 
as  common  sslt  is  for  that  of  animals.  PImis- 
phate  of  Lime  (Phosphoric  acid  and  lime)  is  now 
being  manufactured  on  a  lam  scale  in  New  Jer- 
sey, under  the  sapervision  of  Prof.  Mapes,  and  is 
put  up  in  various  quantities  for  the  market ;  and, 
as  we  Idaan  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Working 
Fanner  J  is  afforded  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  the  ton 
of  2000  lbs.,  being  much  less  than  the  price  at 
which  it  can  be  manufactured  by  individuals  for 
their  use. 

Prof.  Mapes  says  in  tiie  September  number:—- 
<*We  have  ctppliod  it  to  one  field,  on  which  aie 
planted  60,000  cabba^,  all  of  which  are  in  a 
most  flouriniin^  condition,  and  fully  equal  those 
raised  in  the  richest  and  oldest  soil.  This  field 
was  plowed  in  June,  being  t^e  first  time  for  many 
years.  It  was  an  old  pasture,  overrun  with  weeds 
and  foul  erasses  and  entirely  out  of  heart.  We 
applied  2d0  lbs.  broadcast  per  acre  of  the  Im- 
fKroved  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  and  after  put- 
ting out  tne  plants,  at  the  first  hoeing  gave  250 
lbs.  more,  making  in  all  500  lbs.  at  the  cost  of 
$12,50  per  acre,  and  vre  state  confldenUy  that 
this  vrill  give  twelve  thousand  merchantable  cab- 
baees  per  acre* 

Those  who  have  used  the  manure  on  g^rass, 
wheat,  com,  &^.,  are  more  than  delighted  with 
its  effects,  while  for  turnips  the  results  are  still 
more  wonderful.  It  humes  their  growth  so  rap- 
idly, as  to  force  them  beyond  the  fly  and  ensure 
their  perfection  at  an  early  date." — Farmer  and 
Mechanic, 

Agsictltuilll  IifFuacsifTs. — ^We  notice  that 
the  committee  on  Agricultural  Implements,  in 
the  Norfolk  County  Sode^,  awarded  for  tiie  best 
and  largest  assortmoit  of  Agricultural  imple- 
msnls,  to  Henry  Partridge,  Jr.,  of  Medfidd,  $16. 
For  tiie  best  spedmen  of  Agricultural  Imirfements, 
manufiMtured  in  the  county,  to  Uie  same,  Ist  ^pM- 
miiiBiof$C. 

gr.Nothii]|&  besets  ocmfidence  sooner  than 
punctuality.  Nothing  so  weU  becomes  true  fern- 
mine  beauty  as  simplicity. 
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TOLXAVS  SWEETDTG. 

SwMt  apples  are  fast  beoomiiig  more  faigfaly 
Tftlaed  than  they  ha^e  been  heretofore,  both  for 
the  table,  and  as  food  for  iwine  and  miloh  oowb. 
A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  with 
them  in  feeding  these  animals,  and  have  resulted 
favorably.  Boiled  with  ponipkiBB  and  mized 
with  meal,  they  are  ezoell^t  in  fettoiUDg  swiM. 
Fed  judidonsly  to  mileh  eows,  they  increase  the 


milk,  and  keep  the  animal  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Some  peiBODB  vakie  them  as  highly  as  they  do 
carrots  for  horses;  we  know  that  horses  are 
fond  of  them,  and  see  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  be  profitably  raised  for  that  use. 

The  sweeting  fSgured  above,  according  to  Down- 
ing's  aooount  of  4t,  is  scarcely  second-rate  as  a  ta- 
ble fruit,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  tHe 
orchard  sortS)  from  its  great  productivenen,  its 


value  as  food  for  swine  and  cattle, «  well  as  for 
baking.  From  nearly  globular.  Skin,  when  fully 
ripe,  whitish  yellow,  with  a  soft  blush  on  <me 
side.  Stalk  rather  long  attd  dMftder,  inetiniog  to 
one  side,  and  inserted  in  a  vather  wide,  sbalkyw, 
but  regular  cavity.  Oalyx  set  in  a  BttaQ  basin, 
slightly  depressed.  Flesh  quite  white,  rather 
firm,  fine-grained,  with  a  rich,  sweet  flavor.  No- 
vember to  April.  This  findt,  a  Bativ«  of  Khode 
Island,  coBsiderably  resvaUes  tlieDaavinr'  Win- 
ter Sweet  of  this  State. 


Oms  or  THB  HoRsss.—^^The  Yankee  Home-Swap- 
per in  Old  Kentucky"  must  have  been  put  into 
the  "Drawer''  with  some  ultunate  desiffn  upon 
the  risibles  of  the  readers  of  its  multHknoas  con- 
tents : 

The  Kentuckian,  ready  for  4  ttade,  tttdianges 
his  "Sorrel"  for  the  pedler's «'01d  Grey:*'  biat 
finding  the  latter  indisposed  €a  move  a  pee  aftef 
he  has  secured  him,  he  dCnouiiees  the  Yankee  as 
a  swindler,  who  only  laughs  art  and  tantalises  him 
ia  return. 

Presently  the  cute  pe^Ber  matOkU  his  prise, 
bttt<*Sorrei''  is  as  immofable  as  tfie  Mammoth 
Gave.  After  trying  a  long  tiase  in  vain  to  start 
the  obstinate  animal,  the  Ketftudkia&  consoles 
kimwith: 

'^Stranger,  you  kin  siwt  him,  ef  yoa'H  only 
bring  some  shavin's  and  knidle  a  fire  under  him  ! 
That's  the  way  /  get  him  goi^g  ia  the  mom- 
iagi!"  \ 


For  tk$  JTMi  StugUmd  Farmer* 

TfiB  inhB  MRB  7ABK. 

OB,   OITBX  TOB  BABD   TIMES. 
BY  ICBABOD  BOB* 

*<How  much  kind  have  vou  eotbere  in  your  lot, 
Bir.  Briggs!" 

*<I  have  one  acre." 

"One  acre!  and  here  you  arte  taking  the  New 
England  Farmer,  the  CiUivatar,  HoveyU  Magth 
tine  and  the  Horticulturist,  and  all  because  you 
have  one  acre  of  ground  !  How  many  such  pa- 
pen  would  you  have  to  take  if  yon  had  a  hundred 
acres?'' 

**l  shouldB't  probably  need  any  more  than  I 
take  now ;  vou  know,  Mr.  Chapman,  one  can  ^fo 
through  with  aQ  the  motions'  on  one  acre  as  well 
as  on  a  hundred." 

"A  man  can  throw  away  money  without  any, 
if  he  has  a  mfnd  to.  For  all  the  good  yon  «t 
from  such  periodicals,  you  might  as  well,  probsr 
bly ,  throw  the  money  th^  cost  into  Ae  fire ;  Oiey 
are  nothing  but  humbugs." 

"I  pay  two  doHars  for  the  New  England  Far-^ 
mer,  one  doDar  fbr  the  Chtlthfatdr,  three  dollars 
for  the  Horiicukurist,  and  two  dolkrs  for  H&9ey'» 
Magazine^m  all  eight  donare." 

'%ght  dollars !  enough  to  buy  a  *ISo*to^' 
barrel  of  flour,  and  a  l€«  of  baecm ;  and  thSB  if 
you  read*  these  periodicalB,  there  is  twice  the 
amount  of  the  money  spent  in  time  leading 
them/' 


word 


I^tunaBy  fead  or  hear  nad,  alaostefw^ 
d  there  is  in  them;  my  boys  and  I  takfl  tow 
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in  reading,  and  one  reada  aloud  while  the  rest 
work." 

<' Complete  nonsense!  no  wonder  your  shop 
don't  turn  out  any  more  boots  in  a  day,  than  it 
does!" 

<<Perhaps  we  don't  do  as  great  days'  works, 
some  days,  as  some  of  our  neighbors,  but  I  guess 
chat  in  the  course  of  the  year,  we  turn  out  as 
many  according  to  the  hands  at^work,  as  most 
do.'*^ 

**I  sapnose  it  is  out  of  these  publications  yon 
get  your  roolish  notions  about  so  many  kinds  of 
fruit  trees.  One  of  my  boys  came  home  a  while 
ago,  and  said  Mr.  Briggs  had  got  lots  and  lots  of 
fruit  trees  and  such  things,  that  cost,  I  don't 
know  how  much,  and  wanted  me  to  buy  some 
grape  vines,  pear  trees,  and  soon.  I  tola  him  it 
was  all  foolishness  and  not  to  let  me  hear  him  say 
anything  about  spending  money  so  foolishly.  Ton 
have,  I  dare  say,  laid  out  ten  or  fifteen  doUara, 
ihisjroring." 

<<Y6s  nearly  as  much  again  ;  I  have  laid  out 
twenty-five  dollars  for  trees  and  sarden fruits." 

"Twenty-five  dollars !  T  wonder  you  are  not  on 
the  town,  or  in  jail  at  least,  before  now." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  either;  I'll  bet  yon  the 
twenty-five  dollars,  I'll  sell  you  that  amount  of 
fruit  from  those  thines  for  which  I  paid  the 
twenty-five  dollars,  in  five  years !" 

"Done!  I'll  stand  yon;  so  your  trees  will 
ooft  you  fifty  dollars  sure,  in  money,  besides  the 
time  thrown  away  in  setting  them  out  and  taking 
care  of  them." 

"As  for  the  time  spent  in  setting  them  out,  or 
takine  care  of  them,  it  is  as  good  exercise  as  play- 
ing ball,  wicket,  or  anything  else.  While  we 
were  setting  them  out,  one  of  vour  boys  came  to 
get  my  boys  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Moody's,  where  he 
said  was  to  be  a  great  time  pla/ing  ball ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  your  boys  spend  just  as  much  time 
playing,  as  mine  do  with  our  trees  and  so  forth ; 
ana  then  something  is  done,  but  in  playing,  the 
gtrength  is  all  laid  out  for  nothing." 

"WeU,  it  don't  cost  anything  to  play  ball,  but 
trees  cost  money." 

The  foregoing  conversation  occurred  in  the 
shop  between  two  neighbors,  both  boot-makers, 
in  a  town  not  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Bos- 
ton. 

Mr.  Bri^p,  in  whose  shop  the  oonversation 
took  place,  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy  in- 
telligence for  one  of  his  advantages  and  circum- 
atanoes  in  life.  lie  had  been  a  poor  bov,  and  by 
industry,  observation  and  economy,  had  worked 
his  way  on  in  life  and  reared  and  well  educated  a 
fiunily  of  children,who,like  himself, were  industri- 
ous and  steady.  For  the  few  years  past,  he  had 
become  interested  in  horticulture,  ana  boUi  for  ex- 
ercise and  amusement,  had  turned  his  attention  to 
cultivating  his  "one  acre  farm."  His  attention 
was  first  (^ed  to  this,  by  means  of  a  <  'back  num- 
ber" of  the  New  England  Farmer  which  was  put 
round  some  things  Dought  at  the  store.  Sir 
Bri^  found  this  so  intez«stin^,  that  he  purcha0ed 
another  number  at  the  periodical  depot,  and  then 
he  became  a  "regular  subscriber."  llis  sons  soon 
beoame  interested  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
interest  of  the  father  aod  sons  increased  to  the 
pitch  indicated  in  the  forecoing  oonversation. 

In  timet  every  inoh  of  toat  acre  of  ground  was 
''brought  under  the  spade,"  and  aSiost  every 


"best"  variety  of  fruits  had  a  place  there,  and  the 
fikther  and  sons  found  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
garden  after  bdng  cooped  up  in  the  shop  till  the 
"stent"  was  done,  and  the  exercise  was  iu  more 
profitable  than  the  spasmodic,  violent  exercise  tak- 
en in  games. 

Mr.  Chapman,  the  other  neighbor,  was  a  man 
of  the  "common  stamp."  He  looked  upon  every- 
thing new  or  uncommon  as  "folly"  and  "non- 
sense" and  was  ready  to  sneer  at  every  one  who 
stepped  aside  from  the  common  track.  It  looked 
simply  silly  to  him,  to  see  a  man  stay  at  home 
from  "muster"  or  "training"  or  "shows"  and 

rd  his  time  in  cultivating  a  garden ;  or,  in- 
1  of  loitering  away  the  evening  at  the  store, 
smoking,  and  hearing  or  telling  a  deal  of  nothing 
or  worse,  to  spend  the  evenings  at  home,  readiiig 
such  "nonsense"  as  the  Farmer  and  HortkuUuT^ 
M/ affords. 

Years  pass  and  Mr.  Briggs' "one  acre  &rm" 
shows  that  he  and  his  boys  have  not  read  "the 
papers"  in  vain.  They  had  learned  how  to  "set 
out"  a  ttee,  and  how  to  "take  care"  of  it  after 
it  was  set  out.  Everything  showed  it  received 
the  right  kind  of  food  and  care,  and  straightway 
began  to  bring  fortii  fruits  meet  for  good'  cultiva- 
tion. In  a  short  time  the  wants  of  the  family  were 
more  than  supplied, and  the  surplus  found  a  ready 
market  with  tne  neighbors  at  good  prices.        * 

Those  early  apples  so  rich  and  tempting,  when 
all  other  apples  were  so  green  and  hard !  and  then 
such  pears;  they  went  as  fast  as  the  sun  and 
house  could  ripen  them,  at  three,  four,  or  9l'^ 
cents  apiece.  Then  such  clusters  of  rich,  ripe 
gn^peB-*too  tempting  for  the  coldest  to  pass  witn- 
out  a  watering  mouth.  Mr.  Chapman's  famOy 
were  among  the  best  customers  for  the  tempting 
fruit— first  havin^leamed  their  excellence  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  briggs,  who  never  failed  to  send 
a  specimen  of  his  best  to  his  neighbor. 

The  fifth  setaon  came.  It  was  a  fruitful  year. 
Apple,  pear,  |>each,  plum,  and  all  other  trees, 
were  loaded  with  fruit.  Keeping  in  mind  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Briggs  had 
directed  his  family  to  set  down  every  cent's  vrorth 
of  fruit  sold  to  Mr.  Chapman  or  his  family.  This 
year,  as  it  happened,  was  a  year  of  "extreme 
hard  times."  The  boot  business  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb  ;  little  work  and  very  low  wagee— and  yet 
the  prices  of  every  kind  of  provisions  up  to  uie 
highest  notch,"  and  money  extremely  "tight." 

But  there  was  one  fiunily  that  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  the  hard  times,  low 
prices  of  labor,  high  prices  of  provinons,  or  the 
scarcity  of  money ;  Mr*  Briggs  and  his  two  oldeet 
sons,  all  of  them  had  a  litUe  "spare  change"  to 
let  on  short  time  "with  interest"  to  their  needy 
neighbors. 

One  day  Mr.  Chapman,  who  was  short,  applied 
to  Mr.  BriggB  for  a  "half"  for  a  "quariar/' 
meaning  fifty  dollars  for  three  months. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Briges,  "I  have  a  'half  t 
<  whole,'  just  as  you  like?' 

"What,  a  hundred  dollars  by  you  these  times ! 
I  don't  see  how  it  comes.  You  and  your  boys 
don't  work  any  harder  than  I  and  my  boys  do, 
and  we  can  hardly  get  along ;  we  are  as  saving 
and  pinching  as  can  be,  too ;  Uimes  are  so  dread- 
ful hard,'  and  everything  a  family  has  to  buy  is 
so  dreadful  high,  and  wages  so  low ;  potatoes,  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  beef,  fifleen  cents  a  pound,  pork» 
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sixteen  cents,  eggs,  twentr-five  cents  a  dozen, 
and  flour,  ten  or  twelve  doUars  a  barrel  I  How 
can  a  man  IWe !" 

''It  wont  be  hardly  fair  for  me  to  ask  you 
for  that  twenty-five  dollars,  now,  will  it?" 

<*Twenty-five  dollars !     What  do  yoa  mean  ? 
don't  understand  you !" 

"Don't  you  recollect  we  have  a  bet  between  us 
about  the  price  of  some  fruit  trees  I  bought  five 
years  ago  next  sprine  V 

"Ah,  1  do  rememMr  something  about  it.  You 
were  to  give  me  twenty-five  dollars  if  you  didn't 
get  your  twenty-five  dollars  back  from  me  for  the 
products  of  those  trees  and  things !  It  will  come 
very  handy  just  now."  j> 

"Don't  be  too  fast,  neighbor!  I  am  afraid  it 
wont  *  come  very  handy  just  now.'  That  was  what 
I  was  dunning  you  for,  that  twenty-five  dollars !" 

"What !  you  don't  pretend  to  say  we  have  had 
twenty-five  aoUars  worth  of  stuff  ftom  your  gar- 
den.'*^ 

"More  than  that  from  that  very  twenty-five 
dollars'  worth  of  trees  and  other  things !  Here 
is  an  account  of  everything  you  have  bought  and 
paid  for ;  of  course,  it  don't  include  what  I  have 
M&tyou,  gratis." 

"And  yon  have  certainly  not  been  stingy. 
Why,  this  bill  amounts  to  thirty-seven  dollazB !  it 
Is  not  possible!" 

"It  IS  just  so ;  you  have  had  over  twenty  bush- 
els of  apples,  and  three  bushels  of  pears,  and  those 
alone  come  to  twenty-five  dollars." 

"I  own  up  the  'corn  ;'  draw  the  note  for  sev- 
enty-fire." 

"No,  T  guess  we  will  let  that  twenty-fiv6  co. 
I  only  mention  it  to  show  you  that  there  may  oe 
good  sense  in  new  things,  sometimes.  Now  I  will 
bet  the  twenty-five  doflars  over  again,  that  my 
storo-bill  has  not  been,  the  past  season,  half  as 
large  as  yours,  though  I  have  had  one  the  more  in 
my  family." 

"If  I  had  not  been  so  badly  taken  in  before,  I 
would  stand  you  ;  but  I  guess  it  wont  be  safe.*' 

"We  have  raised  our  own  potatoes,  com,  peas, 
beans,  and  all  other  ^rden  vegetables.  Our  eggs 
are  always  fresh  and  m  abundance  from  the  nest ; 
and  for  more  than  two  years  we  have  not  been 
without  ripe  fresh  fruit. '^ 

"How  can  that  be?" 

"Well,  by  the  first  of  June  we  have  strawber- 
ries ripe,  and  soon  after,  oherriee ;  then  raspber- 
ries, currants,  goo8eberries,and  so  forth  ;  analon^ 
before  these  are  gone,  the  early  apples,  pears  and 
peaches ;  then,  grapes,  later  peanr  aiid  apples  ; 
and  these  continue  all  v?inter,  and  apples  till  July, 
when  the  early  fruits  again  connect  the  lusciotts 
circle!" 

"Well,  I  declare,  that  is  something  I  never 
bought  of;  but  it  takes  so  much  time  and  both- 
er to  get  these  things  started — then  it  ia  an  ever- 
lasting job  to  take  care  of  them." 

"It  needs  no  more  time  and  money  than  you 
throw  away  on  things  that  amount  to  nothing 
at  all,  and  with  abundance  of  fruit,  you  save  the 
expense  of  a  heavy  meat  billy  which  is  not  healtiiy 
in  hot  weather.  No  doctor  has  been  called  to 
stop  f<M>t  into  my  door  for  over  four  J^mb  past ! 
Fresh,  ripe  fruits  are  sure  remedies  tot  all  aU- 
ments,  and  they  are  not  hard  to  takeJ' 
>  Mr.  Ohapman  put  the  "fifty"  into  his  "weasel- 
skin,"  and  left  witb>  "flea  m  his  ear." 

A.  B.  B. 


EXTRACTS  AKD  REPLIES. 

BJCPKRIMKNT  IN   BARKING  A  TKSaS. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  give  you  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment of  cutting  away  the  bark  around  the 
timb  of  a  large  old  apnle  tree,  as  recommended,  I 
think ,  in  your  paper,  nve  years  ago ,  1849 .  I  then 
cat  the  bank  twice  around  the  limb  |  inch  apart, 
taking  avray  the  bark.  The  result  was,  the  first 
year  after,  that  limb  bore  fruit,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  tree  did  not ;  it  bore  three  successive  years, 
failed  last  year,  and  died  this. 

John  M.  Mbrbiuc. 

jBrifto/,  JV.fr.,  1854. 

ICX  bouses— 0U>  PASTURIS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  wish  to  inquire  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  in  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  constructing  ice  houses.  I  wish 
to  keep  ice  the  year  round,  or  without  ful  ontil 
the  fixst  of  Ootobar,  and  have  not  yet  been  able. 

How  should  an  ice  house  be  constructed,*  and 
what  of? 

What  Aould  be  its  situation  in  regard  to  other 
buildings  ? 

Tou  will  confer  a  &vor  upon  an  old  subscri- 
ber hr  giving  full  information  on  this  point,  as  I 
consiaer  tee  of  great  use  in  the  management  of  a 
da^. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  reclaiming  old  pas- 
tures? whether  by  top  dressing  or  otherwise  t 

Che$Mrt  Co.,  Oct,  6,  1854.  t. 

RncABXS.— In  vol.  3d  of  the  New  Engknd 
Farmer  for  1851,  at  pages  25  and  388,  may  bo 
foond  particular  directions  for  the  construction  of 
ice  houses.  Will  Mr.  L.  Hvrlbut,  of  Winehee- 
tor,  Ckmn.,  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  an,aoooant 
of  one  which  he  has  constmoted  and  tested? 

In  vol.  4  of  the  Farmer,  pages  305  and  44^, 
the  subject  of  xeduming  old  pastures  is  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  all  that  we  oould  well  say 
about  them  auiy  be  found  there. 

FTLER's  BtnrSR-WOBKINO  CHURN. 

Mr.  Farmer  : — ^I  was  at  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Fair,  at  Keel^,  and  was  well  pleased  with 
many  thinsiB,  but  saw  nothing  that  attracted  more 
attention  fian  about  15  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  standlne  in  one  of  Fvler's  butter- 
workine  chums,  madel)y  HaU  &  Hounes  of  Brat- 
tleboro  ,  Vt.  The  butter  was  all  worked,  salted 
and  rolled  in  two  roUs  in  the  churn,  without  beinff 
touched  with  the  hands.  It  was  well  done  and  <3 
excellent  quality,  as  hundreds  can  testify,  and  I 
am  informed  it  was  all  completed  in  17  minutes. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Oommittee  av?arded 
all  to  the  proprietors,  that  the  rules  of  the  Socie* 
ty  would  permit.  I  mention  this  fact  because  I 
Imve  used  one  of  these  chums  in  mv  dairy  during 
the  past  season,  and  know  them  to  be  all  they  are 
recommended^  which  is  not  common  in  these 
days.  A  New  ENOLAin)  Fasmsr. 

Wo/pofc,  N.  JJ.,  1854. 

GBEKir  OAQR  PLUX   TREES — CLIXBINa   ROSES— ORAT- 
BLLT  LAND. 

Mr.  Brown  : — ^Will  you  inform  me  at  what 
price  I  can  proonre  grafted,  well-formed  and 
thrifty  Gieen  Gage  plom  trees,  of  three  yean' 
growth?  (a.) 
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Not. 


Alio,  what  you  oondder  the  ehoioest  varietj  of 
OUmhing  Rose,  And  at  what  prioe  I  oan  procure 
a  itoek  of  tlM  same  suitable  to  traiiBplAiit.  Bj 
the  choteost  variety,  I  mean  a  high  dimber,  and 
oae  whoee  flowen  iurpaai  all  others  in  fulneoi  of 
leaf,  beauty  and  brillianoy  of  color?  (5.) 

What  can  I  do  with  a  littie  etoiiT  patoh  of 
land  I  have,  covered  with  the  plant  known  only 
to  me  as  the  indestructible  *>Hoasa4eek."  Not 
9ktg  do  I  care  for  the  stony  patchy  but  they  so 
dis&ure  my  premises,  and  troable  inj  Tislon,  I 
wotud  they  were  away,  (c.) 


LevereUf  Mau.<,  Sqft.  I 


S.  W.  B. 


RxKARU. — (a.)  The  price  of  such  plum  trees 
as  you  want  may  range  from  50  cents  to  $1. 

(6.)  There  ate  a  hundred  varieties  of  dimbing 
roses,  at  least.  The  one  which  we  should  select, 
might  appear  indifferent  to  yon.  Thtte  is  a  large 
variety  of  the  Prairie  climbers ;  also  of  the  Multi- 
flora,  Hybrid,  Evergreen,  Boursault,  and  Ayr- 
shire. The  few  kinds  common  about  ov  dweli- 
In^i,  (and  these  perhi^N  are  as  good  as  may,)  are, 
among  the  Pnuries,  the  Baltimore  Belle,  and 
Queen  of  the  Prairies ;  among  the  Multifloras, 
the  Alba,  or  White,  and  the  Fragrans ;  and  in.  the 
Boursault,  the  Red,  winch  is  half  double,  and 
ojiher  which  is  red  and  white.  But  to  answer 
your  question  more  direcfly ,  if  yon  desire  bnt  one, 
take  the  Michigan,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Qtiem  of 
the  Prrnne.  This  rose  is  romarkaUo  for  its  peiu 
feetly  hardy  growth,  flouiisbdng  equally  as  well 
in  Canada  at  the  North,  and  in  Texas  at  the 
South.  It  grows  with  great  rafMlty,  exceeding 
all  other  roses  of  this  family,  covering  an  entire 
arbor  in  a  short  space  of  time.  It  blooms,  also, 
after  most  other  summer  roses  are  gone,  its  flowSErs 
occurring  in- large  dusters  of  diflbmnt  shades. 

(c.)  Cover  your  gravelly  patch  with  meadow 
ami  and  manure,  and  plow  in— then  in  the 
^ringsow  clover  or  bndcwhAi,  ssd  when  in 
bloom  plow  that  in.  Repeat  this  operation  two 
or  three  times,  then  plow  deep,  manure  highly, 
and  lay  down  to  grass.  In  two  or  tihree  years 
yon  will  get  a  hiwn,  by  mowing  frequently, 
which  is  more  ornamental  tban  any  otiier  one 
thing  about  the  house. 

SarETT  FIGS. 

Mm.  Bdivob  :— As  you  are  so  liberal  in  answer- 
ing the  in<}uiries  of  the  inezperieneed,  I  should  be 
^d  to  be  informed  tiirough  the  oelttmnfl  ai  your 
paper,  of  some  way  to  remove  ■oorrv  from  piirs 
hiiiSay  diseased  in  that  way. 

Azf  iMKTFMsnnfcgn  FAnxmt. 

Wsy2ai^,  &p^30. 

BmcARXs. — ^Wash  them  dean,  and  rub  slightly 
with  buttermilk  or  grease;  give  them  a  dry  bed, 
always  in  a  warm  place,  and  plenfy  of  whdesome 
food.  We  never  saw  a  pig  yet  so  iocorrigible 
asHowitiistandthis  trottmsnt,  and  keep  ssurry 
long. 


HOW  SHALL  I  START  FORSST  TSCBb! 

Ms.  Editor  : — I  hare  a  piece  of  old,  clean 
ground,  that  I  think  would  grow  pine  timber 
wdl  if  I  could  get  it  started  from  the  seed.  Will 
vou  or  some  of  your  oorrespondents  who  may 
know,  inform  me  through  your  ^per  how  to 
proceed  in  procuring  the  seed,  planting,  and  after 
management,  and  oblige  c.  w. 

Johnson,  Vu,  1854. 

RxHARJCS. — Some  of  the  experienced  will  please 
reply. 

SOWXNO  CLOVXR  BKKD. 

FuENB  Bhown  :^I  wi^  to  inquire  throagh  the 
Farmer,  respecting  sowing  clover  seed.  T  have 
seeded  eight  acres  of  gooa  land  with  herds  grass, 
sowing  hi  September ;  now  can  X  sow  dover  early 
ia  the  spring  upon  this  sseding  with  adYsntage 
to  the  first  crop  of  hav! 

Fall  seedins  is  a  «book  notion"  in  this  commn- 
nitv.  Any  uforaation  upon  the  sufejeet  will 
oblige  othecs  as  well  as  myself. 

J9niiulM,  Vi.,  1854.    .  «.  M.  Suns, 

BaiARKS.— Sow  five  or  six  pounds  of  dover  aeed 
to  the  acre  on  the  snow  late  in  March.  Yon  ou 
see  the  seed  on  the  snow,  and  will  beaUe  to  iow 
it  quite  even. 

WAKT8  OK  CATTLB. 

Ma.  Editor  :--I  should  be  glad  to  receive  as 
floon  as  convenient,  an  answer  to  these  two  inqui- 
ries which  I  wish  to  make  in  your  columns. 

1.  Whalj  is  the  cause  of  warts  on  cattlel 

2.  What  IS  the  remedy  1 

I  have  tiro  beautiful  heifers  whose  milk  veins 
are  entirdy  covered  with  what  I  suppose  to  be 
warts,  ana  the  same  have  made  thdr  appearance 
nearly  all  over  the  sorfiice  of  the  belljr,  and  also 
upon  the  udder.  A  part  of  them  might  be  re- 
moved  with  n  knifo,  but  a  larger  part  of  them 
cover  mudi  sor&ce  while  they  prqject  but  dight- 

A  few  years  ago,  these  same  kind  of  warts  so 
troubled  one  of  my  heifers  that  I  was  obliged  to 
kill  her,  and  if  you  can  give  a  cause  and  a  cure 
ior  this  disease  you  will  do  a  great  fiivcMr  to  your 
reader.  x.  p.  b. 

Dedham,  Od.,  1854. 

BjaiARKS.— The  cduu  of  warts  on  cattle  is  not 
dearly  known— perhaps  it  is  the  want  of  proper 
action  in  the  skin.  ThB  knife  should  not  be  used, 
only  to  pare  tiiem  dightly  before  applyiiig  fbe 
cautery.  A  pencil  of  the  nitrate  of silter  touched 
to  them  daily,  for  several  days,  will  often  disperse 
them.  We  have  found  homiOBopaUuo  treatment 
highly  successful  with  horses  and  cattle.  For  dry 
warts  g^ve  dukamara,  and  in  some  cases  sa^Aicr  / 
for  ulcerated  warts,  artemeum, 

A  ESMEDT  FOR  XAGOOTS  IN  ONIONS.     • 


When  the  enlens  are  first  aftoted,  spnnkLe 
them  with  ley  made  of  ashes;  about  half  •• 
strong  as  is  cosmonlynasdfiir  soap.  It  has  bean 
found  very  cAwtval. 


Origin  of  ths  Potato. — So  far  as  is  known, 
the  root  is  indi^oas  to  this  countty,  whence  H 
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was  carried  to  England,  in  1586.  by  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  and  planted  in  his  garden.  ^  Not  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  plant,  he  was 
near  consigning  it  to  destruction  in  consequence 
of  finding  the  potato  apple,  or  fruit  of  tiie 
j^ant,  bitter  and  unpalatiible,  and  it  was  in  dig- 
ging them  up  that  the  edible  potato  was  disooy- 
.ered.  The  plant  throve  xapioly  in  the  ^itish 
Isles,  bat  especially  in  Ireland.  The  potato  al- 
luded to  in  Shakspeare,  as  being  common  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Euzabeth,  was  the  oonyolvolus 
batata,  of  which  Burnett  saya : — ''Not  only  were 
its  tender  roots,  and  young  learee  and  shoots, 
eaten  as  pot-herbs,  but  they  were  etundied,  and 
made  into  yarious  swee^-meats." 


OOVESTIC  OIJJUIO. 

Edixobs  or  CouNTBT  QmsmjafMSt : — ^I  wish  to 
say  a  few  things  more  about  guano.  1  suppose 
the  present  annual  importation  of  guano  into  the 
United  States  will  not  fall  much  short  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  ten 
million  of  dollars.  Think  of  that,  gentlemen  Wur- 
men, ten  million  of  doUart  axiai^y  expoited 
from  the  United  States  for  foreign  manure.  But 
this  two  hundred  thousand  tons,  imported  into 
the  United  States,  is  but  a  mere  mite  of  what  is 
demanded  by  the  American  farmers.  Probably 
not  one  former  in  100,000  is  sdpplied  from  this 
source.  But,  if  these  numbexB  startle  you,  then 
take  the  least  possible  computation  that  foots  will 
allow,  and  say  that  we  need  one  thoutand  times 
more  instead  of  one  hundred  thousand,  to  supply 
the  present  demand,  and  then  it  will  require  two 
hundred  million  tons,  at  an  expepae  c«  t9ii  o^ 
twelye  thousand  million  of  doUnrs.  TheiS  figures^ 
gentlemen,  will  alum  you ;  but  be  assured  it  is 
no  fancifal  sketch .  Let  all  the  American  farmers 
be  supplied  with  foreign  manures  acoording  to 
their  necessities,  as  the  priyUeeed  farmers  are, 
and  more  than  this  would  be  rediased.  Bnt  what 
are  the  American  formers^ to  do!  The  entire 
lands  Of  the  entire  country  are  rapidly  depreoia^ 
ting  in  fertility.  To  crop  them  as  the  farmers 
now  do  is  a  ruinous  course.  But  to  buy  foreign 
manures  would  only  end  in  national  bankruptcy. 
Come,  now,  let  us  reason  together  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  see  what  can  be  done.  Eyery  "  -  - 
four  persons,  might  with  no  trouble  or  expense^ 
except  to  keep  neat  and  clean  about  the  house, 
manufocture  one  ton  of  ^ano.  The  excrement 
of  the  family,  together  with  the  dirty  slop,  now 
all  wasted,  would  more  than  make  one  ton, 
whether  we  regard  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
material.  But,  if  we  include  m  this  account,  all 
the  materials  necessary  to  absorb  all  the  liquid, 
the  amount  would  be  swelled  to  two  tons,  eyen  to 
eyerv  fomily  of  four  •pexsons.  But,  if  yre  take 
the  lowest  estimate,  eight  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons might  make  annually  from  their  own  house, 
two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  guano,  a  sum  equal 
to  all  that  is  now  imported  into  the  United  States, 
at  an  expense  of  some  ten  or  twelye  millions  of 
dollatB.  And  the  excrement  of  one  hog,  a  coi^ 
vodahoise,  with  the  poultry-yard,  would  cer- 
tainly produce  another  ton.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actiy  the  jpopulation  of  the  Sta.te  of  New  York, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  more  guano  could  be  man- 
ufo^ured  from  the  families  aJone,  exdusiye  of  all 


now  imjwrted.  My  adyice  to  the  former  then  Is 
to  benn  at  home.  J.  L.  Edqsrtoh.  Oeargia, 
Vt, — V<miUry  Gentleman, 


WHY  IS  A  OAKSEH  TEUITFITL! 

The  almost  nniyenal  opinion  is,  because  it  is 
more  hichly  manured  than  fields,  and  thexefow 
has  a  richer  boO.  Y«t  this  is  not  always  the  ease. 
There  are  other  thines  to  be  attended  to,  in  order 
to  render  the  soil  prmifio.  One  is  to  pulyerize  the 
soil ;  though  this  may  seem  a  small  matter  to 
many  of  our  would-be  formers.  But  it  is  owing 
to  the  finely  jpulyerised  condition  of  the  beds  of  a 
garden  that  it  possesses  a  hiehly  absorbent  power 
to  attract  ^0  moiutate  of  the  atmosphere — a 
souroe  of  Dsrtility  that  many  farmers  scarcely 
seem  ikware  that  they  possess.  If  the  soil  of  the 
field  was  as  carefully  worked,  and  fresh  earth  ccm- 
stantly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  well- 
attended  sarden,  the  land  would  inerease  eadh 
year  in  fortiUl^.  I^t  this  rule  be,  plow  deep, 
oaltiyate  well,  nulyerize  lumps  and  sods,  return 
your  straw  to  tne  soil,  and  you  may  carry  oS  an 
immense  quautity  of  food,  and  haye  fertile  soil 
still.  Plants,  in  th^  nature,  are  oreanised  be- 
ings. By  means  of  their  roots  they  w»  up  food 
from  the  soil,  and  oftea  the  yery  food  which  the 
soil  has  takepi  np,  by  its  power  of  absorption,  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  which  power  is  increased  to 
sji  almost  indefinite  extent,  by  separating  the  par- 
ticles of  which  it  is  composed .  The  acts  of  plow- 
ing and  harrowing  are  a  part  of  the  process  of 
manuring.  Th»iM)tof  stimng  the  earth,  in  times 
of  droQ^t,  seryes  as  a  watering  of  the  plants. 
The  B^isture  thus  absorbed  is  loaded  with  tertiUz- 
inff  properties.  If,  then,  you  would  haye  your 
fields  as  fertile  as  a  garden,  you  must  not  depend 
upon  manure  alone,  but  pnlyerize  freely,  not  upon 
the  surfooe,  but  deep  heiow  it,-^Dollmr  Newspaper, 


WaiBJUSIS  IH  THE  WOODS. 

There  are  few  things  niore  pleasing  than  to  lie 
upon  the  grass  on  a  sunny  day  in  summer,  and 
watch  tiie  squirrels  in  the  trees  aboye  yon.  Feer- 
Sng  up,  you  will  espy,  on  one  of  the  tree  stems,  a 

littie  brown,  monkeyfied'koldng  rat,  with  a  sort 

Eyery  fiun^  of  of  rabbit's  head,  and  a  foxy  tail  as  long  as  its  body 
^^  and  curling  oyer  it,  and«ccsmy  lord  squirrel! 

Down  he  comes,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch 
clawing,  racing  so  fast,  and  tiow  he  reaches  the 
turf  and  sits  upon  his  hind  legs,  and  looks  this 
way  and  that,  and  listms.  Do  not  moye,  or  he  is 
off;  do  not  winikso  much  as  an  eyelid.  **A11 
right!"  his  meny  brown  eyes  seem  to  ask.  Tee, 
all  right ;  for  a  nut  drops  from  between  his  teeth 
into  his  fbre  paws,  and  giying  his  mighty  conse 
quentlal  tail  an  extra  ourl,  he  makes  r^y  for 
breakftst.  That  is  another  sight— the  way  in 
which  a  souinel  deals  with  a  nut.  First  of  all  he 
shakes  atad  rattles  it,  that  he  may  be  sure  there  is 
somethineinade;  then  he  twists  it  round  and 
round  in  his  paws,  till  he  gets  the  narrow  end  up- 
permost, for  he  kiiows  that  at  the  upper  end  the 
shell  is  ihfi  thinnest;  th^  be  begins  to  grate 
and  file  till  he  has  worked  his  way  through, 
setting  noisier  and  ncuner  as  the  hole  grows 
bigger ;  and  then  come  interyals  of  quiet,  which 
mean  that  his  teeth  are  in  the  kernel,  and  that  he 
the  wasted  urine  of  the  animals,  than  all  that  is|  is  eating  all  within  reach ;  for  a  squirrel  neyer  has 
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paUenoe  to  wait  till  the  kernel  10  clean  out ;  he 
eats  it  by  instalments  in  the  shell,  and  trost  him 
for  ^tting  the  whole  of  it !  Well,  after  the  nut, 
he  will  perhaps  piok  the  bones  of  an  apple,  if 
there  be  one  within  reach,  and  when  he  has  had 
his  fill  he  will  wash  his  face  with  his  paws,  and 
his  paws  with  his  face,  and,  feeUne  quite  dean 
and  spruce  and  comfortable,  he  wm  roll  over  on 
the  turf,  making  funny  litUe  noises,  and  giving 
queer  little  jumps,  and  then  away  !  up  the  next 
tree  stem,  clawmg,  leaning,  swinging,  so  fast — 
up  and  up,  till  your  neck  is  out  of  joint  watdiing 
bam,  and  ne  is  lost  among  the  leaves. 

V.  H.  STATBFAni 

We  are  not  able,  in  the  present  crowded  state 
of  our  columns,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
State  Fair  at  Eeene,  N.  H.  In  some  particulars, 
the  Exhibition  surpassed  anything  we  have 
and  especially  in  its  Working  Ozitt :  ibna  'men 
numerous,  of  beautifbl  symmetoy  and  in  high 
condition.  Indeed,  they  attracted  the  attention 
ef  all  who  beheld  them.  A  building  400  feet  in 
length  was  well  filled  with  mannfactured  artiides, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &o.  The  trotting  course  was 
enlivened  by  some  fine  animals,  and  the  grounds, 
as  a  whole,  unsurpassed  by  any  we.  have  seen. 
The  attendance  was  large  during  the  fiiir  weath- 
er. On  Thursday,  the  Address  was  delivered  from 
the  Judge's  stand  by  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  to 
an  attentive  audience  of  more  than  6,000  people, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  follows  by  the  Boston  Chroni- 
cle. 

« At  half-past  two  o'clock  the  address  was  com- 
meneed  from  the  Judj^e's  stand.  Mr.  Brown  laid 
down  three  proposiiions,  namely: — ^That  the 
present  was  the  most  auspicious  period  for  agri- 
cultural improvement;  tbat  there  were  means 
specially  calcuhited  to  promote  that  end ;  and  the 
nature  of  these  means.  These  were  fordbly  illus- 
trated with  great  practical  force,  and  were  valua- 
ble to  a  de^ee  unusually  realii^  at  this  Fur. 
The  sentiments  and  opinions  delivered  by  '^'- 


Mr. 


Brown  were  very  enthusiastically  received 

Our  thanks  are  due  the  officers  of  the  Society 
for  their  kind  attentions,  and  especially  to  Wjc 
P.  Whbeler,  Esq.,  of  Eeene,  for  the  hospitali 
ties  of  his  house,  during  our  stay  at  the  Fair. 


stance  which  we,  the  sufierers,  think  worthy  of 
note,  viz :  that  while  all  tiie  world  is  favored  with 
an  abundant  harvest  of  apples,  tbat  crop  is  an 
entire  failure  throughout  uiis  town  (Lebanon, 
N.  H.)  while  almost  as  soon  as  we  nasi  beyond  its 
boundaries,  we  behold  the  trees  burdened  with 
frnit.  B.  J. 

THE  8EAS0H  AHB  CSOPS. 

Since  October  came  in  there  has  been  occasi^Mi- 
al  falls  of  rain,  but  not  enough  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  streams  or  spiingp  in  this  vicinity, 
and  now,  Oct.  16th,  they  are  lower  than  at  any 
time  in  the  summer.  A  great  many  wells  ate 
dry,  fiill  feed  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
feeding  of  stock  on  winter  fodder  must  commenoe 
early.  The  rain  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday, 
though  oofiaaB,  will  not  mndi  tJleet  the  sptiiigs. 

The  Indian  Com  Harvest  is  chiefly  gathered, 
and  will  prove  a  three-quarters  crop,  being  much 
better  than  was  antidpated  in  August  and  the 
forepart  of  September. 

The  potato  crop  is  also  much  better  than  was 
antidpated  six  weeks  ago.  White  Chenangoes 
have  rotted  some,  but  most  other  kinds  are  sound, 
and  have  yidded  a  fiurcrop.  They  are  selling, 
however,  to-day,  in  Boston  market  for  $2  to  $3 
abarrd. 

Mangolds  and  ruta-bagas  have  been  serioudy 
afi^ted  by  the  drought,  and  the  crops  will  be 
oomparativdy  light. 

The  erops  in  England  and  Irdand  haw  been 
good  and  securely  harvested.  The  Deny  SUm- 
dard  says,  the  agricultural  produce  of  this  sea- 
son in  Ireland  will  fully  realize  £10,000,000 
"terlhig,  fifty  miUUm$  of  dollars,  above  that  of 
last  year.  It  also  states  that  the  grain  markets 
are  cheaper  in  Bd&st  than  in  Philaddphia. 


For  the  2few  Bnglattd  Farmer. 

8EPTEXBE&  BLOSSOKS. 

Mr.  Brown: — ^Inclosed  I  send  you 
blosMom^  and  might  have  sent  you  many  more 
day,  (26th  Sent.)  taken  from  the  tree,  otu  limb 
of  which  has  been  in  full  bloom  for  several  days. 
Cannot  some  of  the  wist  ones  ^ve  us  the  sdenoe 
of  this  jroong  wonder  ?  There  is  but  a  single  un- 
usual circumstance  to  be  conddered  in  investi- 
gating the  mat'ttcr,  vis :  this  blossoming  limb  was,' 
about  five  weeks  since,  exposed  to  tne  heat  of 
some  burning  brush,  so  as  to  kill  or  turn  brown, 
but  not  to  bom  its  leaves.  Other  trees,  dmilarly 
dealt  with,  show  no  signs  of  putting  forth  blos- 
soms. 

I  am  reminded,  in  this  connection, 


For  tht  Ifeto  En f land  Farwur, 

APPLB  TREE  BOBEB.      . 

DsAR  Sir  : — ^If  the  following  method  for  destroy- 
ing the  apple  borer,  after  it  has  entered  the  tree 
so  far  as  not  to  be  reached  by  any  other  means,  is 
of  any  value,  it  is  at  your  service. 

If  the  borer  cannot  be  punctured  by  a  wire,  I 
dear  the  hole  of  the  cuttings,  lisht  an  India 
cracker  and  discharge  it  at  the  month  of  the  hole, 
holding  it  as  near  as  possible.  The  concusdon  of 
the  annosphere  probably  destroy  the  insect. 
My  trees  are  few,  but  1  have  practised  it  on  Uiem 
many  times  in  three  years  without  a  failure.  I 
usually  discharge  two,  and  if  very  much  enraged, 
three ;  probably  one  would  generally  answer  the 
purpose.  Perhaps  a  small  tube,  containing  a  few 
grains  of  powder,  might  be  more  convenient,  and 
quite  as  dfectnal.  Yours,  Ac. , 

F.  Fold. 

P.  S.  Periiaps  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  tree 
is  not  injured  in  any  way  by  the  opsvation. 

Wahham,  Oct.,  1854. 


Weat  ourOountrt 
a  circum-l  Genesee  Farmer  says : 


Pays  for  Guano. — ^The 
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The  qaantitrv'  of  guano  wMch  will  be  broaght 
to  the  United  Statee  this  Tear  will  be  about  200,- 
000  tons. 

Two  hundred  tbousand  tons  of  guano,  pur- 
chased at  fiftj-five  dollars  a  ton  fthe  present  price 
in  New  York,)  will  take  out  of  toe  country  eleven 
million  dollars  for  imported  manure.  For  a  com- 
paratiyely  new  country,  this  is  a  startling  fact. 
All  the  com  and  com  meal  exported  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  less  than  two  and  a  half- 
million  dollars. 

When  will  our  people  see  the  folly  of  wasting 
so  much  of  the  elements  of  crops  in  almost  every 
rural  district,  and  then  sending  to  tiie  west  coast 
of  South  America  for  ten  milhon  dollars'  worth 
of  Manure. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
omcESs  or  thb  n.  h.  ssati  sochtt. 

Nath*l  B.  BaukBi  Concord,  PrtHdent. 
Jajos  0.  Adajis,  Manohester,  decretory. 
"  TrMuwrgr. 


COU^TT  AGRICULTCBAL  SOdXTT. 
Satd)  Burmf,  of  Walpoto,  Prt9id9nt, 
JoVA.  K.  Bmrh,  of  Dublin,       '% 
AoL  Wildes,  of  Keene,  Vrfof  PrnUtnU. 

Paul  F.  Aldxioh,  of  Swam^,  > 
Hastxt  a.  Bill,  of  Keena,  Ster^Utrg  and  Trtatwer, 


Thb  Corn  Crop  or  thb  UitrrsD  8iFAnB.^The 
•om  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of 
the  country  ;  hence  the  anxiety  produced  hy  the 
long  drought. 

A<ftording  to  the  census  of  1850,  the  total 
amount  of  com  produced  in  the  United  States 
was  592,071,104  hushels.  The  princi|)al  corn- 
growing  States  produced  as  follows : — 

AUbama, »,T58,0i8 

Georgia, 30,080,090 

North  Carolina, 27,941,061 

Virginia, 86,264,840 

Pennsylvaaia, 19,836,214 

New  Tork, 17,868,400 

Sooih  CanUaa, 16,271,464 

A  fuU  crop  for  1854  is  estimated  at  700,000,000 
bushdbt 


Obio, 69,078,696 

Indiana, 62,964,868 

lUlnola, 67,646,984 

MlBflonil, 86,214,637 

Kentacky, 68,672,691 

Tennesaee, 62,276,223 

Miaaiaalppi .22,440,662 


FnvB  Catawba  Grapbs. — Eben  Jackson,  Esq., 
of  South  Boston,  brought  us  the  other  day  a 
piece  of  a  grape  vine  about  eight  inches  long, 
upon  which  were  hanging  three  bunches  of  the 
finest  Catawba  grapes  we  have  ever  seen  that 
were  ripened  in  the  open  air.  They  were  per- 
fectly ripe,  the  skins  tender  and  thin^  and  the 
pulp  melting  and  deliciously  flavored. 


Suffolk  Pigs. 


Tif> 


The  labMriber  has  tbe  para  BoflUk  Pifi 
for  sale  firom  8  to  4  monCfaa  old,  alsa  a  lot 

ofhalfbkwd.  

ABNBBHAfSir, 

Jan.  14, 1864.  tt 


Autdmatie  Apple  Faren. 

mBIB  UHle  Ifacblne  la  the  yeiy  bast  artkle  (hat  baa  erar  been 
X  pnaented  to  the  pabUo  for  colinary  putpoaea,  flur  anipaaa- 
iag  an  othera  for  paring  epplea,  potatoes,  tomlpa,  kc.  &e..  Just 
reoelted  at  N0XTR8X  k  CD'S  Agricoltaral  Warehouae,  No.  9  k 
IS  Oommerelal  Street,  Boston. 
Sept.  28, 1864.  8w 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


87  A  limited  number  of  adTertlaements  of  an  appropriate 
character  ▼in  be  inserted  In  the  monthly  Farmer  at  the  follow- 
ing 

KATBS. 

Por  one  square  16  lines,  one  insertion .$1,00 

For  each  Bobseqaent  Insertion • 60 

07  The  abore  ratea  will  be  charged  for  aU  adTertisementa, 
whether  longer  or  shorter. 


THB  BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER 

EAGLE.  DOUBLE  PLOWS. 


rnHB  superior  merits  of  these  Flows  consist  in 

X  1.  The  mode  of  attaching  the  forward  monld-boazd  to  th« 

beam,  by  which  great  strength  and  durabiUty  are  seoored,  aa  also 

the  various  desirable  changes  in  debt  of  work  and  rdattTe  depth 

of  each  plow,  the  same  being  regulated  to  any  shade  of  nioeliy, 

withperfoetfaomtj: 

2.  The  entire  and  handsome  overturning  of  the  sod  fiurow,  hy 
the  forward  mould-board,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  width  of  tar- 
row  taken  by  the  plow,  placing  it  beneath,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
teeth  «f  the  harrow,  cultivator,  or  other  Implement,  so  that  it  ia 
in  no  case  dragged  to  the  surnce  In  the  alter  cultivation  of  the 

T: 
The  thorough  and  finished  work  done  by  the  reaf  moold* 
beard,  in  taking  up  its  Itirrow  of  under  son  and  sifting  or  seat- 
taring  it  over  ttie  Inverted  sod,  so  as  to  entirely  IIU  tothesurfaee, 
and  at  the  same  time  break  open  any  undue  cohesion  of  the  soO, 
leaving  the  plowed  land  in  a  perfectly  pulverised  condition,  re- 
qulrhig  little  labor  with  the  harrow  or  other  surfooe-worUng  In- 
strument,—and  Indeed,  in  all  tolerably  Dree  loams,  rendering  dw 
use  of  these  hutruments,  aa  pulveriaers,  quite  unnecessary : 

4.  The  remarkably  light  draui^t  of  the  plow,  tai  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  tMffk  and  the  thoroughneaa  of  putvedntlOB  ae- 

Bavena  sices  of  ^e  BO0ION  AND  WOBCBGnTEE  BAGUB 
DOUBLB  PLOW,  are  made  by  the  subscribers,  flrom  pattoma  of 
their  own  original  Invention.  They  Invite  their  fHends  and  cus- 
tomera  to  evamUne  tlieae  Flows,  aa  to  quality  and  dunriMltty  cxf 
material,  thoroughness  and  finish  of  construction,  and  to  test 
their  working  properties. 

Manniaotory  at  Wooroester,  and  Warehouse,  Quincy  Hall,  over 
tha  Market,  Beaton. 

BUGaiiBB,  NOUBSB,  MASON  k  CO. 

April  80, 1868. 


Super-Pliospliate  of  Lime. 

mHIS  celebrated  VertOiier,  where  It  has  been  foirlyteated  the 
X  last  year,  has  been  found  equal,  and  In  many  cases  superior 
to  the  best  Peruvian  Ouano  In  ite  Immediate  efltet,  and  much 
more  permanently  beneficial  to  the  land.  It  la  adapted  to  any 
soB  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  Photphatet  which  is  often 
the  case.  AU  crops  are  benefited  by  Ita  application.  It  is  com- 
posed  of  ground  bone,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add,  to  wUoh  ia 
added  a  due  proportion  of  Peruvian  Quano,  Sulphate  of  Am 
monia,^. 

For  sale,  with  ftdldlreellona  for  use.  In  baga  of  IfO  psonds 
each.  No  chaive  for  package.  AU  biags  will  lie  branded  *G.  B. 
DaBurg,  No.  1  Buper-nioapfaate  of  lime." 

GEO.  BAVBNPOBT, 

Agent  for  the  manaflMtorer,  6  Oommereial,  oomer  of  Chatham 


VW>.18,1864. 


J.  H.  HAMHOm 

ARuiUTjficrr. 

rnHX  subscriber  ofltes  his  services  to  those  abeut  ereoUngnew. 
1  eraUeilng  old,  buOdtaigs.  He  will  ftvnlsh  drawings  and 
working  plans,  specificatiana,  and  every  thing  hi  relaUon  to  a 
dear  umlerstaiMling  of  what  is  wanted.  He  thinks  he  Is  able  to 
nreaent  some  new  views  in  the  construction  of  Bans,  or  In  alter- 
uig  (dd  onea,  whereby  more  eonveniendes  may  be  obtamed  and 
at  lesa  expense.  His  charges  wiU  be  so  moderate  as  to  r —■ ^*- 
every  fkrmer  to  avail  himself  of  his  services. 

Address  J.  H.  HAMMOND,  Chralton,  Maai. 

May  S7, 1864. 
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Is  pttbUabed  on  ttie  Scstof  ev«iT  month,  by  Johh  Raraofto 
JoBL  NouBsa,  at  ihdnoy  Hsll,  South  Market  St.,  r 

SIMON  BBOWN,  Bdltor. 
fBJEDB&ICK  HOLBBOOK,  I 
HENBTf.fRENCH,  i  Bditors. 

B7  Tenns.  $1,00  per  annum  in  advance. 
07  All  BUMcr^itloiis  to  ooouneooe  wltlithe  volume,  Jan.  1. 
Tte  f ABMSB  t«4eepoled  eselmioel^  to  Agrloa>t4K,  Bottlenl- 
ture,  and  their  kindred  ArtsandSciflnocs}  making  a  neat  toI> 
ume  of  676  octavo  pages,  embelU^hsd  with  numerous  engravinjga. 
It  may  1>e  elegantty  bound  in  mvran,  emboesed  and  gilt,  ml  B6 
cts.  a  Tolnme,  If  left  at  the  office  of  publlcattoo. 

07  Also  published  at4he  same  oflloe  every  Saturday,  on  • 
large  handsome  loUo  sheet,  the 

NBW  BlfGkULND  FABMBB,  (WZU5KI.T,) 

4n  lniUp§ndetU  AgncMUmrol  Famiijf  Iftwsf^er, 

The  News  and  Mlscdlaneous  departmenta,  under  the  ^arge  «f 
WILLIAM  SmONBS,  wIU  Include  a  fnil  and  careftd  report  oC 
the  news  of  the  Markets,  and  the  news  of  the  week,  soch  as  Do- 
mestic, foreign  and  Marine  InteHlgenoe,  Congresslooal  and  I<4- 
islaUve  proceedings.  Temperance  and  ReUgious  IntelUgenee, 
and  a  ^fenaral  vmria^f  omtwrniy  and  MliDrllamwns  matter,  ad» 
apted  to  fsmfly  reading^  eomprising  more  useftil  and  vatawbte 
reading  matter  than  any  other  Agricultural  Newspaper  pubHAred 
in  New  "Kit^mnA.  Bverythlng  of  a  hurtftU  or  eren  douMAd  te*^ 
dency  wUlbe cantrilr  vsobMled  from  its  cohnms. 

B7  Terms  $2,00  per  annum  In  advance. 

The  monthly  contains  nearly  ttetaiM  matter  as  4ha  Agtleo6- 
toral  department  of  Oie  weeUy. 

DD- Poetmaaters  and  oOert,  who  will  forwaM  taur  new  sub- 
scribers on  the  above  named  terms,  for  either  p«blloUloD,  aludi 
receive  a  lllhesMr  mtU  lor  one  year* 

IQr  AUordeia andletters ObcaUbe addressed, ^ost-fMn^ 

QSUKJ  BAI4.V  Bouts  M*»*"*  Snaar,  Bobtov. 

117  PomAoa.— Xba  poiOafe  an  the  New  Bnglaad  fimer, 
monthly,  Is  1}  cents  per  quarter,  or  6  cento  per  year,  to  any 
part  of  the  Uatted  States,  to  fee  paid  in  advanee  at  the  cffina 

w4»ere  the  same  Is  reodve^ii 


aadweVadai 


Utm  fmr  tale. 


Oyster  Shell  Lime. 

I  HAVE  on  hand,  and  am  constantly  manafiMtnilag  tbla  ar 
ttele  for  terming  purposes.  Ithas  also  been  extensirely  used 
during  the  last  season  for  laying  the  walls  of  cellars,  and  atone 
work  of  a  almliar  nature,  and  iafeoad  to  answer  this  porpost 
equally  as  well  as  the  best  stone  Ume.  After  1st  March,  th« 
prices  win  be  as  follows : 

for  less  than  60  bbU 60o 

OrovereObbls 40i 

In  Bulk— a  large  car  load  containing  80  bbls 80o 

A  small  car  load  containing  40  bbls 86c  ^  bbL 

deUvered  at  either  depot  in  Boston  or  Charlestown. 
The  subscriber  has  also  for  sale  Muriate  of  Lima,  in  bbls. 
JAMES  QOULD, 
*    f  eb.  18,  1864. tf 70  Stato  Street 

FrnU  ani  Ornaneiital  Trees. 

^^■to^  The  proprietors  ofTer  for  sale  an  extensive  asscK 
^^^^B^  ment  of  firuit  and  ornamental  trees,  oompeislng  all 
^^■^K  the  choice  standard  varieties,  tar  the  Gniden  or 
mf^^  Oidiard}  alsoCairanlB,  Gcos^benles,  CkapoTtai 
A  ■  &c.  lOOU  Buckthorn  and  Arbor  Vltss  for  Bedaes. 
«lMHIfe»  8.  h  O.  HYM. 

Newton  Comer,  March  18, 1864.  w*tf 


The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  hik  ftom,  eaa- 
talning  one  hundred  and  twenty-Ouec  acres  «C 
good  land,  a  good  ime-story  house,  two  good  baraa, 
and  over  one  hundred  feet  of  sheds  attifthed  to  tto 

bams.    The  farm  is  well  wooded  and  watered, 

sdaptod  fer  a  dairy,  and  Is  mostly  feuceit  with  stone 
wan.  Also,  a  good  svuar  orchard,  sugar  boose  and  Hxtun^a,  In 
good  repair,  m  Avther  particulars,  inquire  of  the  subMri]^, 
on  the  premises.  Said  farm  is  situated  in  Shrewsbury, '  Uidand 
County,  Yermont,  one  mile  east  cT  the  centre,  S)  flnon  cattings- 
vllle  depot. 

N.  B.    If  ths^boretarm  Is  not  disposed  of  before  Hn  18^ 
day  of  November  next,ai  3»  a^bloek,  A.lL,HvtlLtn«lbecl- 
f)ered  at  pubUc  vendue.  H.  T.  CliiJLX. 
Shrewsbuiy,  BuUand  Co.,  Tt,  OcL  SI,  1864.  Sw^ 


SILAS  B.  WILDE, 

BOOS,  JOB  AND  CARD  PBINTBR, 

KTfihange  Street*  Coneord,  Kass. 

EYXBY  description  of  Book,  J<rit>,  Card  and  faney  FrinUng . 
executed  In  a  neat  and  expeditious  manner.    Marriage  and 
Address  Cards  neatly  engraved  and  printed.    Also,  <m  hand 

and  for  sale,  Wedding  Envelopes  and  Cake  " 

Sept.  28, 1864.  8m 


it 


For  Sale. 

The  sabccriber  ofitos  his  term  for  sale,  on  which 
he  tfow  lives,  and  will  give  Immediate  possession. 
The  fhrm  conslsU  of  76acreaof  good  land,  a  one* 
story  House,  Shop,  Bam,  Sheds,  Ac,  mostly  new, 

with  flist  rate,  never  fUliag  water  in  the  house, 

also  a  good  wocd<4ot  near  by,  a  superiorgarden  with  a  var^y 

of  fruit  trees.   This  fkrm  Is  situated  In  WABWIOK,  Maai.,  M 

-     '    -      4  mile  from  school,  1  mile  fronOrlst  and 


p^fi*«  firom  the 
BawMm,and8mUes 


South  Orange  depot. 
Any  one  wanting  a  pleasant,  healthy  Iton,  can  have  a  ntore 
particular  descrij^on  by  dropping  a  line  to  the  subscriber. 
JOSHUA  T.  SA1I0BB. 
Aug.  20, 1864.  tf 


Snfblk  Pigs. 
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nrpalrsflnee 

r  of  same  breed  in  this  country. 


Onl 
the  best  boar  c 

This  Is  the  finest  specimen  of  any  animal 
I  have  wrerownedt  should  be  pleased  to 
fhowhlBB.  GEO.  W.  WILSON.' 

Maiden,  April  SS,1B64.         On 
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BACK  TOLtJMES  of  the  NEW  ENOLAND  VABMSR,  de 
gantly  bound  in  MusUn,  OOt  and  Itaiboesed,  are  now  f^  sale 
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JOEL  NOURSE,  Pbopbietob. 
OrpicB....QuiKCT  Hall. 


SIMON  BROWN,  Boitob. 


CALEKDAR  FOR  DECEMBER. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE    YEAR. 
**  Glad  Christmas  comes,  and  every  hearth 

Makes  room  to  give  him  welcome  now, 
E'en  want  will  dry  its  tears  In  mirth, 

And  crown  him  with  a  holly  boagh. 

Thoagh  tramping  ?neath  a  wintry  sky, 
^     .P*cr  snowy  patba  and  rimy  stiles, 
The  housewife  sets  her  spinning  by. 
To  bid  him  welcome  with  her  smiles." 

Clarets  Shbphbbd^s  Calbndab. 

TERN  December 
closes    u  p    the 
train  of  the 
Months,  and 
i  with  it,  ends  the 
f  rolling   Year. 
The  Harvests  are 
all  gathered,and 
although   the  clouds  long  re- 
fused to  shed  their  gladdening 
rains  upon  the  parched  earth, 
most  of  the  crops  have  been  suf- 
ficient, and  some  abundant.    The  haj-harvest  was 
full ;  the  Ismail  grains  were  cut  short,  and  in 
many  localities  a  failure  ;  the  potato .  crop  plen- 
tiful, and  of  better  quality  than  for  several  pre- 
ceding years  ;  the  Indian  corn  crop,  far  short  of 
last  year,  but  a  full  three-fourths  average  of  for- 
mer  years  ;  vegetables  fine,  and  in  abundance,  and 
fruit,  with  the  exception  of  peaches,  a  large  supply 
and  of  excellent  quality.     The  grape  crop  has 
been  plentiful,  and  the  fruit  of  unusual  richness 
and  value.     With  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  the  grape  will  become  one 
of  our  most  wholesome  and  delicious  winter  fruits. 
While  the  etirth  has  generously  yielded  to  us^ 
and  filled  our  garners  tvith  its  fruits,  the  same 
watchful  Providence  that  has  given  vitality  to  the 
minutest  seed,  and  caused  its  germ  to  spring  to 
the  air  and  light,  has  shielded  us  from  unseasona- 
ble heats  and  colds,  and  averted  the  pestilence 
and  internal   commotions  which   have  afflicted 


FRED'K  HOLBROOK, )  ^gsoCLiTB 
BENRT  r.  FRENCH,   S    Editobs. 


some  other  nations.  There  is,  then,  every  reason 
for  grateful  and  happy  hearts,  and  none  for  mur- 
muring or  despair.  W^  have  seen  that  "  every 
thing  is  beautiful  ip  his  season,"  that  every  thing 
displays  <  <  the  power  and  goodness  of  God . ' '  His 
Providence  directs  us,  itep  by  step,  developing 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  enlarging  its  power 
of  administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  race. 
New  modes  of  life,  new  comforts  and  occupations 
spring  from  the  wonderful  activity  which  impels 
our  people.  The  language  of  the  Shepherd.  Poet, 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  would  be  applicable 
to  few  of  our  homesteads  now ;  for  the  spinning 
wheel  is  the  thing  of  a  past. age,  and  &as  sung  its 
cheerful  song  in  thoqsands  of  our  rural. home- 
steads for  maiiy  years,  but  that  song  animates 
our  maidens  no  longei^ ;  running  waters  and 
scalding  vapors  are  now  made  to  propel  the  wheeh 
that  spin  the  wool,  the  cotton  and  flax !  All 
the  occupations  present  new  aspects;  *  strange 
machines  are  in  the  barns,  and  fields,  and  work- 
shops, and  manufkctories,  saving  the  toil  of  mil- 
lions of  thews  and  sinews  by  an  increased  activity 
of  the  mind. 

Urged  on  in  the  calling  which  we  have  chosen, 
not  only  by  a  desire  to  discharge  a  duty,  but  by 
the  unnumbered  charms  which  it  presents,  the 
year  has  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly,  away. 
Our  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  our  as- 
sociations through  these  columns  have  been  agree- 
able and  profitable  ;  and  we  trust  that  these  rela- 
tions will  long  be  continued  with  mutual  ad  van- 


It  is  not  so  much  to  be  desired  that  we  shall 
live  fast,  or  long,  as  that  we  sh4.ll  live  well ;  that 
each  day  shall  find  its  duties  faithfully  dischaiged, 
and  the  mind  calmly  waiting  either  for  another 
day  of  active  duty,  or  for  a  suspension  of  the  oares 
and  amusements  of  life,  and  a  summons  to  that 
wider  field  of  action  wh^re  only  the  culture  of  the 
nobler  faculties  will  be  required. 

The  pursuit  of  agriculture  as  an  occupation  is 
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eminently  fayorable  to  calm  contemplation  and  a 
quiet,  useful  and  peaceful  life.  Leas  temptations 
are  there  offered  than  in  the  crowded  places  of 
traffic,  where  society  is  more  artificial,  and  there 
exists  a  greater  disparity  in  the  conditions  of  men ; 
and  in  the  varied  aspects  of  Nature  on  the  farm, 
in  the  ever  unfolding  wonders  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  there  are  fresh  and  constant  in- 
citements to  the  practice  of  virtuous  fives. 

Our  people  need  more  of  a  well-regulated  sys- 
tem in  their  business,  but  no  stimulus  to  greater 
physical  activity.  Constant  and  agreeable  em- 
ployment, but  not  overwrought,  will  afford  the 
happy  condition  where  all  the  faculties  maybe 
moet  fully  developed ;  a  condition  in  which  each 
individual  may  say — **  I  have  enough  for  all  my 
views  and  purposes  :  more  wealth  might  be  trou- 
blesome, and  distract  my  attention  from  those 
pursuits  in  which  I  delight."  Let  it,  then,  be 
our  mutual  effort,  in  the  coming  year,  that  all 
enjoy  this  condition  who  desire  and  seek  it. 


Farm  AcoouNTS.-r-With  the  cloang  year,  close 
all  accounts ;'  if  they  are  allowed  to  pass  over 
more  than  one  year  unsettled,  the  chance  is  that 
they  will  run  many  years,  until  confusion  creeps 
in,  and  unkind  thoughts,  perhaps  words,  and 
alienation  between  neighbors,  takes  place.  Most 
transactions  may  be  remembered  through  one 
year,  so  that  errors,  or  misunderstandings  may 
easily  be  adjusted.  If  you  value  peace  and  pl( 
ant  associations  with  your  neighbors,  suffer  no 
accounts  to  run  longer  than  one  year.  But  if 
there  are  difficulties,  yield  a  little ;  let  your  char- 
ity place  the  most  favorable  construction  upon 
every  word  uttered  and  act'  done,  and  if  you  can- 
not agree,  refer  the  whole  matter  to  disinterested 
friends,  and  not  to  the  law. 

Feeding  Stock. — On  this  subject  we  have 
copied  an  article  from  the  Woo/  Chrowcr,  to  which 
we  call  particular  attention.  It  includes  the  sub- 
ject of  shelter  J  as  well  as  feeding.  A  plentiful 
amount  of  fodder  may  be  very  injudiciously  ex- 
pended ;  regularity  in  feeding  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  when  tho  appetite  is  properly  gratified, 
there  should  be  periods  of  rest  when  no  food  is 
expected.  If  cattle  are  fed  at  any  and  all  times, 
they  will  always  be  looking  for  food,  and  conse- 
quently uneasy,  and  this  is  not  favorable  to 
tbrifly  condition. 

Sympathy  with  Stock. — Do  not  believe  that 
they  are  so  dull  as  not  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate your  kind  feelings.  Last  week  a  noble 
horse  got  loose  upon  the  farm,  and  for  an  hour 
gave  the  astonished  neighbors  the  most  wonderful 
specimens  of"  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,"  they 
had  ever  witnessed.  Coming  to  spots  in  the  gar- 
den where  the  loam  was  light  and  deep,  he  would 
plunge  into  it,  roll,  then  rise,  shake  his  sides,  and 
with  nostrils  red  and  expanded,  with  mane,  tail, 


and  heels  flying,  showing  his  shoes  nearly  ten  feet 
in  the  air,  he  bade  defiance  to  his  pursuers  and 
their  long  poles !  lie  gained  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  then  stood  snuffing  the  gale  from  every 
point,  the  lioblest  animal  of  creation  next  toman. 
A  boy  approached  him  with  outstretched  arm 
and  gentle  words — "  Poor  fellow !  Come  here. 
I  will  not  strike  you."  These  were  more  potent 
than  the  poles  had  proved  ;  the  horse  met  him, 
rubbed  his  nose  against  the  boy*s  jacket,  and  said 
as  plainly  as  he  could  speak, — **  I'll  trust  yoa  ; 
we  are  friends,"  and  was  led  away  to  his  stall. 
The  animals  of  the  farm  soon  become  acquainted 
with  the  looks  and  manners  of  those  about  them, 
and  will  usually  return  such  treatment  as  they 
receive. 

Debt. — It  is  one  thing  to  run  into  debt  for  a 
good  farm  implement  thatwill  enable  yoii  to  save 
its  value  in  a  year,  or  a  pair  of  oxen  with  which. 
you  may  accomplish  your  spring  work,  then  pas- 
ture and  fatten,  and  make  10  per  cent  on  them, 
and  another  to  purchase  furniture  or  fimcy  horses 
and  carriages  that  you  can  very  well  do  without ; 
or  *<more  land,"  which  will  embarrass  your  purse, 
and  withdraw  the  attention  and  the  manure  from 
4he  acres  now  only  half  cultivated.  Incur  no 
debt  unless  from  a  necessity,  if  you  wish  to  sleep 
soundly  nights.  Many  things  are  to  be  done  in 
this  December,  strictly  appertaining  to  the  farm, 
but  that  which  we  especially  urge  belongs  to  the 
mind.  Store  it  well  in  these  comparatively  lei- 
sure hours  with  useful  information ;  cherish  the 
social  affections,  and  make  the  world  a  cheerful 
one  around  you ;  and  may  we  meet  again  beyond 
the  boundary  line  of  1854,  in  the  month  of  Happy 
Wishes,  the  first  of  a  New  Year. 


THE  jHOHTHLT  FAEMEB. 

This  number  closes  the  current  year,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  full  alphabetical  index  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  volume,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  names  or  signatures  of  the  correepondent6. 
The  volume  contains  articles  upon  nearly  every 
subject  which  comes  before  the  farmer  in  his  vo- 
cation, most  of  them  of  a  peculiarly  practical 
character,  and  written  with  clearness  and  force. 
Their  authors  are  persons  engaged  in  the  buainess 
of  which  they  have  written,  and  their  opinions 
flow  from  their  own  operations  and  experiences. 
To  the  young  farmer,  or  the  inexperienced,  who 
enters  upon  the  management  of  a  farm  later  in 
life,  the  Monthly  Farmer  will  prove  a  treasury  of 
knowledge  enabling  him  to  conduct  its  concerns 
with  skill  and  consequently,  with  profit.  Valua- 
ble articles  may  be  found  on  fencing,  reclaiming, 
draining,  plowing  and  planting,  seeding,  garden- 
ing, culture  of  orchards,  rearing  and  management 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  ;  on  the 
division  of  farms,  on  the  variety  of  soils  and  crops 
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best  adapted  to  them;  on  the  dairy;  on  the 
preparation  and  application  of  mannreB ;  on  the 
implements  and  machinery  of  «the  farm,  and,  in- 
deed, nearly  everything  that  has  a  bearing  upon 
either  the  internal  or  external  interest  of  the 
homestead.  These  are  interspersed  with  such  ar- 
ticles as  are  supposed  to  interest  female  readers, 
and  others  that  would  prove  useful  to  the  mechan- 
ic  and  even  the  student. 

There  are  also  some  fifty  engravings  of  stock, 


HOTICE. 

Important  changes  will  be  made  in  the  Monthly 
New  England  Farmer^  with  the  commencement 
of  the  new  volume  in  January  next.  The  size  • 
and  number  of  the  pages  will  not  be  altered. 
The  work  will  be  stitched  and  enclosed  in  a  neat 
cover,  and  the  advertisements  will  be  printed  on  a 
separate  sheet  from  the  other  portion  of  the 
work,  so  that  they  will  not  be  included  in  binding 
the  volume.    The  publisher  has  time  only  to 


implements,  utensils  and  machinery,  many  of  announce  these  changes,  but  he  intends  to  make 
them  engraved  especially  for  this  work,  and  em-  the  New  England  Farmer  a  first  class  magazine, 
bellishing  and  giving  additional  value  to  the  and  hopes  to  receive  that  support  from  the  public 
whole.  which  he  will  spare  no  effort  to  deserve. 

NOTICE. 

The  undersigned  would  inform  his  friends  and 
the  public  that  he  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  New  England  Farmer  to  his  late  partner,  Mr 
Joel  Nourse,  who  will  adjust  the  affairs  of  the 
concern. 

In  retiring  from  the  post  which  he  has  occupied 
for  the  past  four  yeaTs,he  would  express  his  thanks 
to  his  numerous  friends  and  patrons,  for  their  far 
vers,  and  many  kind  words  of  encouragement,  and 
would  also  say  that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  that  it  is  not  inf- 
probable  that  he  may  still  continue  to  be  engaged 
in  disseminating  useful  information  upon  the  art 
with  which  his  tastes  and  interests  are  so  inti 
mately  connected.  John  Raynolds. 

Boston^  Nov.  16M,  1854. 


EXTRACTS  AHD  REPLtES. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  herewith  send  a  few  apples 
of  two  varieties  which  grew  in  my  garden.  The 
sweet  ones  in  particular,  are  considered  tery  fine, 
and  I  think  them  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  I 
have  two  trees,  one  of  which  bore  five  bushels  in 
1852,  and  the  other  bore  none.  This  year  the 
latter  bore  well  and  the  former  had  not  an  apple 
on  it.  The  tree  is  a  thrif^  grower  and  an  abun- 
dant bearer.  The  foliage  is  very  thick  and  dark 
colored ;  the  fruit  comes  into  season  here  in  10th 
month,  and  it  retained  its  flavor  and  kept  well 
last  year  nntil  the  first  of  2nd  month.  I  never 
saw  the  apple  in  New  England,  though  it  may  be 
found  there.     I  should  like  to  know  the  name. 

The  sour  apples  are  now  in  their  prime.  The 
samples  are  part  of  the  produce  of  a  graft  in  one 
side  of  a  tree.  I  had  two  bushels  this  year — not 
(^uite  so  many  last  year.  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
limb  better  loaded  vrith  fruit,  nor  one  that  pre- 
sented a  more  beautiful  appearance.  Please  give 
the  name. 

The  samples  are  about  an  average  for  size  and 
quality.  Boping  they  will  arrive  safe  and  in  good 
condition,  I  remain  thy  friend, 

Lbvi  Barney. 

Bloomfteld,  C.  W.,  11/A  mo,  G,  1854. 

Remarks. — The  sweet  apple  is  very  fine,  both 
in  appearance  and  flavor.  It  very  nearly  answers 
the  description  of  the  Peach-Pond  Sweety  a  Duch- 
ess County,  N.  Y.,  apple.  It  is  a  darker  red  than 
the  Peach-Pond  usually  presents,  but  the  speci- 


THE  PUBLISHER  TO  HIS  READERS, 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  learn,  irom  a 
card  in  our  advertising  columns,  that  the  firm  of 
Raynolds  &  NouRSE  has  been  dissolved,  by  mutual 
consent,  and  that  the  undersigned  has  become  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  Farmer, 
In  announcing  this  change,  the  publisher  will 
take  occasion  to  say,  that  he  assumes  the  whole 
burden  of  its  management  with  the  determination 
that  the  paper  shall  not  only  maintain  the  posi- 
tion it  has  already  won,  but  that  it  shall  attain  to 
a  still  higher  character  and  a  more  commanding  mens  sent  may  be  apples  that  were  exposed 
influence  among  the  agricultural  periodicals  of  to  the  full  influences  of  the  sun,  which  would 


our  country.  The  corps  of  office  and  associate  ed- 
itors who  have  conducted  the  paper  for  several 
years  past,  will  continue  their  services,  and  will 
still  receive  the  aid  of  the  numerous  correspond- 
ents whose  pens  have  in  times  past  imparted  so 
much  value  and  interest  to  our'  columns.  If  a 
strong  force  of  able  writers,  a  liberal  outlay  of 
capital,  and  efficient  business  management,  can 
insure  success  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  the 
undersigned  thinks  he  can  promise  his  readers  that 
the  New  England  Farmer  shall  continue  te  be 
known  as  an  instructive,  reliable  and  progressive 
Agricultural  and  Family  Newspaper. 
Boston,  Nov.  \Uh,  Joel  Nocrsb. 


give  them  a  high  color. 

The  sour  apples  are  probably  seedlings  of  the 
locality  where  they  are  found,  and  only  of  third- 
rate  quality  in  flavor,  but  fine-looking. 

Grapes. — The  use  of  grapes  as  an  article  of 
food,  is  much  recommcnacd  in  case  of  consump- 
tion. They  contain  ti  large  quantity  of  grape 
sugar,  the  kind  which  most  nearly  resembles 
muk  sugar  in  its  character  and  composition, 
which  is  also  useful  for  consumptiTes,  it  having  a 
great  attraction  for  oxygen,  ana  readily  afibrdmg 
materials  for  respir  ation. 

^"  The  number  of  pnersons  employed  directly  by 
the  Boston  newspapers  m  about  900. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

MATVEIHG  PLANTS. 

BY  A.   G.    COMINGS. 

Some  months  ance,  I  furnished  a  short  article 
for  the  Farmer  on  Maturing  Plants.  It  was  the 
leading  object  of  mj  article  to  excite  discussion 
upon  various  ideas  which  I  asserted  in  what  was 
then  written,  in  the  weekly  Farmer  of  October 
14,  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Rufus  McIn- 
TiRE,  upon  the  **  dogmas  "  of  my  communication 
before  referred  to.  Having  been  from  home,  a 
month  passed  without  my  poesessdng  any  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Mclntire's  communication.  Of 
course  it  could  not  receive  an  answer  from  me, 
unless  I  possessed  an  ability  to  judge  a  matter 
before  hearing  it.  I  believe  fully  in  the  rijght  of 
every  man  to  call  every  assertion  of  principle  or 
fact  in  question,  until  he  can  gain  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  truth.  A  man  is  not  at  liberty  to 
fitmy  any  thing  merely  because  it  lacks  proof. 
To  deny,  he  must  be  armed  and  prepared  to  dis- 
prove what  is  asserted. 

I  do  not  understand  Mr.  ^fcIntire  to  deny  what 
[  have  asserted,  positively ;  although  some  ex- 
pressions may  have  such  a  look.  He  places  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  investigation — he  says,  in 
substance,  that,  if  these  things  are  true,  he  is 
blindfolded — he  wants  **  more  bght."  This  is  all 
right.  I  hope  farmers  will  pursue  this  course 
freely  and  constantly.  I  would,  therefore,  thank 
Mr.  M.  for  his  shot  at  tjie  target  which  had  been 
put  up  for  him.  I  hadj  to  my  mind,  full  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  ideas  advanced  ;  but  I 
did  not  imagine  that  the  mass  of  those  who  oueht 
to  be  interested  in  them,  if  true,  would  readily 
give  credit  to  them. 

There  is  in  Mr.  M.*8  communication  some  sound 
of  what  Phrenologists  call  *  *  snap.  *  *  No  objection 
to  that — not  the  least.  It  is  a  poor  gun  that  has 
no  snap  to  it.  It  would  not  kill  a  lion  nor  a 
louse,  a  tiger  nor  a  toad,  if  killing  were  ever  so 
necessary. 

To  reply  to  him,  wo  must  hear  him  talk.  Then 
a  little  talk  may  be  made  in  answer. 

1.  Mr.  M.  says,  *'  He  remarks  that  a  soil  that 
contains  no  carbon  in  the  form  of  vegetable  matter 
or  otherwise,  cannot  mature  seed,  though  a  stock 
may  be  produced,  and  instances  the  growth  of 
wheat  straw  with  worthless  seed,  and  extends  the 
8ame  remarks  to  com,  rye  and  oats.  Where  can 
a  soil  be  found,  that  any  farmer  would  till,  des- 
titute of  vegetable  matter  1  " 

Answer.  Clay  may  be  taken  from  any  depth 
below  where  there  is  any  vegetable  matter,  and 
clay-loum,  also,  and  clover  will  grow  in  it  readily, 
but  at  first  in  a  dwarfish  state.  Tlie  fact  rests 
upon  positive  proof.  The  clover  contains  carbon 
Where  does  it  come  from?  The  small  amount 
contained  in  the  seed,  under  the  influence  of  heat 
and  moisture,  begins  the  work  of  growth — then  it 
appropriates  its  mineral  elements  from  the  soil — 
then  opens  its  tiny  leaves  and  feeds  on  carbon  from 
the  air,  in  the  shape  of  gas. 

The  clover  grows  tap-rooted.  The  root  itself 
contains  more  carbon  than  many  seeds.  The 
blade  also  contains  much.  The  root  is  exceed- 
ingly inMgnificant  in  size,  until  the  leaves  are 
spread  into  the  air.  When  the  leaves  are  fully 
out,  then  the  root  immediately  shows,  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  a  new  accumulation  of 
^K)wcr  for  progress. 


If  our  world  has  been  created  ^  and  the  earth 
brought  forth  vegetation  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture accounts,  all  the  carbon  of  the  vegetalue 
matter  of  the  whole  world  has  been  derived  from 
the  air.  From  experiments  which  I  have  made, 
and  circumstances  of  vegetable  existence  which  I 
have  known  and  examined,  the  conclusion  is  to 
me  irresistible,  that  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
the  growth,  maturity  and  perfection  of  every  kind 
of  vegetable,  is  contained  in  the  air,  the  rain,  and 
the  earthy  matter  of  the  soil.  If  so,  the  elements 
which  lie  dormant  in  the  subsoil,  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  rain  and  air,  need  only  to  become 
combined  properly,  and  disengaged  from  impeding 
difficulties  and  affinities,  to  constitute  a  fit  state 
of  the  soil  for  any  service  of  vegetable  life. 

In  1853, 1  raised  the  finest,  largest  and  best 
savoy  cabbages  that  I  ever  saw,  where  the  soil,  to 
the  depth  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  was  made 
entirely  from  the  subsoil  taken  from  below  the 
reach  of  roots  of  plants  or  trees,  so  that  it  con- 
tained no  vegetable  matter.  To  this  no  vegetable 
matter  was  applied  in  any  form.  Mineral  ma- 
nures only  were  applied. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  M.'s  first  question,  then,  I 
will  say,  everywhere  that  a  good  subsoil  can  be 
found,  if  the  vegetable  matter  is  all  gone,  the 
intelligent  farmer  can  cultivate  with  hope.  He 
must  not  expect  more  than  a  dwarfish  erowth  at 
first,  of  grain  or  grass ;  and  that  to  fall  below  the 
production  of  se^,  except  in  case  of  the  top- 
rooted  plants,  which  mav  produce  a  small  quan- 
tity of  seed,  especially  if  biennial.  But  to  expect 
the  fibrous  rooted  plants  to  grow  and  produce  seed 
under  such  circumstances,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
oats  or  corn,  is  out  of  the  question. 

2.  Again,  Mr.  M.  says,  '*  Experience  shows  the 
uncertainty  of  a  crop  of  wheat  and  the  certainty 
of  a  crop  of  corn  on  the  same  soil.  How  will 
Mr.  Comings  account  for  this  difference  1  " 

Ans,  There  may  be  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
this.  Indian  com  may  do  well  upon  soil  which 
contains  so  small  a  quantity  of  salt,  or  soda  and 
clilorine,  that  wheat  would  not  come  to  maturity. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  some  wheat  precisely  m 
thi3  predicament.  It  began  to  lose  color  before 
the  seed  began  to  form,  and  gave  clear  evidence 
of  failure.  Upon  a  part  of  it  I  sowed  fine  salt, 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  half  or  more  to  tRe 
acre.  The  rest  of  it  I  left  to  its  fate.  Where  the 
salt  Vas  applied,  the  wheat  recovered  and  ma- 
tured finely.  The  rest  was  dwarfed.  In' other 
cases,  other  causes  would  prevent  the  success  of 
wheat,  wheref  com  would  succeed. 

Then  again,  com  will  fail  in  some  places  where 
wheat  does  finely.  There  are  many  principles 
operating,  any  one  of  which  may  produce  such 
results.  The  farmer  who  will  understand  the 
why  of  success  or  failure  in  all  these  things,  will 
know  that  which  he  ought  to  know,  to  be  a  true 
farmer. 

3.  Again  Mr.  M.  '*  He  remarks  that  a  good 
crop  of  turnips,  or  cabbage,  can  be  produced 
witn  a  small  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,  but  that  seeds  of  them  cannot  be  raised  on 
such  soil.  I  would  respectfully  ask,  what  are  his 
proofs  of  this  position  f  " 

Ans.  Various  and  repeated  experiments  prove 
the  growth  of  turnips  and  cabbages  to  require  the 
earthy  or  mineral  elements  most  at  first ;  that 
they  then  draw  largely  from  the  atmosphere ; 
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and  that  in  the  last  work  of  tbe  plant,  the  pro- 
duotion  of  seed,  it  drives  all  its  yital  forces  np 
ward  into  the  seed,  which  is  always  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plant.  Bot  more  of  this  her^ 
after. 

4.  Again,  Mr.  M.  says,  **  My  own  experience 
is,  that  cabba^  and  turnip  seed  can  much  more 
oertunly  be  raised  than  good  heads  of  cabbage  or 
good  turnips.  Indeed,  turnips  will  often  refuse 
to  increase  into  large  good  bulbs,  and  cabbages  to 
head,  but  seed  will  be  produced  plentifully  from 
these  worthless  turnips  and  cabbage  stumps. 
Where  does  the  carbon  come  from  that  produces 
these  things?  " 

Ans.  In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  yory  strange 
Just  such  things  have  been  seen  everywhere, 
almost.  This  world  has  produced  a  great  many 
oabbaffe-heads,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
should  have  been  many  small  ones.  It  is  one  of 
the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  raise  fine  cab- 
bages and  fine  turnips ;  but  it  all  consists  just  ex- 
acUy  in  this  :  a  man  must  manure  fus  ground  loith 
good  understanding.  That  is  just  the  best  ma- 
nure to  buy.  It  never  fails.  Thousands  of  small 
cabbage-heads  have  been  grown  in  soil  where 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  carbon  ;  but  there 
was  a  lack  of  the  necessary  mineral  elements. 
In  the  same  soil,  seed  could  be  grown  in  any 
(jnantit^.  This  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the 
ideas  ot  my. former  communication. 

Turnips,  and  cabbages  also,  throw  certain  min- 
eral elements  into  the  leaves,  in  large  quantities 
In  the  roots  those  elements  are  less  required. 
The  sprouting  seed  of  the  turnip  uses  its  carbon 
in  its  first  life.  The  radicle,  or  root  which  shows 
affinity  with  earthy  matter,  strikes  into  the  soil. 
The  plume  is  lifted  up.  The  leaves  increase. 
Small,  fibrous  roots  branch  out  in  every  direction, 
in  search  of  food.  The  leaves  become  much 
larger,  while  the  root  remains  but  a  small  tap- 
root. (I  speak  of  the  common  English  turnip.) 
To  it  we  again  look,  and  we  perceive  the  leaves 
to  be  of  full  growth.  Now  begins  the  formation 
of  a  bulb.  As  the  bulb  shows  signs  of  maturity, 
the  leaves  turn  yellow.  They  have  performed 
their  office. 

I  have  a  fact  to  refer  to.  I  have  observed  that 
whenever  the  tops  were  cut  off  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bulbs,  no  bulbs  would  be  formed  until 
a  new  set  of  leaves  grew.  If  the  leaves  were 
kept  down,  no  bulbs  would  form.  Here  is  to  me 
sufficient  evidence  that  tbe  carbon  which  helps  to 
form  the  bulb  is  largely  drawn  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  subject  must 
be  deferred  to  another  time,  for  another  cummu 
nicatiou.  A.  G.  Comings. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
PRESS. 

Professor  Nash,  of  Amherst,  is  theEditor  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Farmer,  In  the  course  of  his 
agricultural  visits  last  September,  he  called  upon 
several  farmers  in  Essex  County,  and  among  them, 
William  F.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Bradford.  He  went 
over  his  farm,  examined  his  stock,  implements, 
&c.,  and  listened  to  his  statements  with  regard  to 
loss  and  gain  and  adds — 

"It  will  be  recollected  by  some  of  our  readers, 


that  Mr.  Porter  drew  the  Essex  Society's  premi- 
um for  the  best  managed  farm,  in  1851.  His 
statement  on  that  occasion  was  the  best  we  have 
seen.  It  was  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  which 
we  doubt  not  have  been  ere  this  the  cause  of  simi- 
lar improvements  on  other  farms  to  those  which 
he  describes  in  his  own.  In  that  statement  Mr. 
Porter  shows  the  year's  expenses  of  his  farm  to 
have  been  $1,451,91,  the  receipts  for  the  year  to 
have  been  $3,369,76,  and  the  nett  profits  $1,927,- 
85.  He  shows* also  that  the  farm,  stock  and  tools 
stood  him  at  $17,000,  and  that  the  year's  profit 
amounted  to  about  twelve  per  cent,  on  that  in- 
vestment. In  that  same  statement,  which  we 
recollect  to  have  read  with  intense  interest,  at  the 
time,  Mr.  Porter  states  also  his  belief  that  he  had 
that  year  gi^eatly  increased  the  productive  capac- 
ity or  his  farm  for  years  to  come.  Time  has  since 
verified  the  soundness  of  his  opinion.  The  farm, 
now  containing  200  acres,  enables  him  to  sell 
produce,  for  which  his  receipts  are  all  of  $4500  a 
year.  He  also  declares  himself  fully  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  there  expressed,  that  capital  employed 
in  farming  may  by  energy  and  enterprwe,  be 
made  to  produce  twelve  percent,  profit.'' 

We  have  known  something  of  Mr.  Porter's 
made  of  management,  have  been  over  his  farm, 
and  knew  something  of  its  capabilities  for  many 
years  before  he  occupied  it,  and  have  no  reason 
either  to  doubt  his  statements,  or  that  the  farm  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  and  productive  one. 


For  the  Ifew  England  Farmer. 

aRAFTIHO  SUCKERS  OF  THE  COMMOH 
PLUM. 

Mr.  Editor:— What  I  am  about  to  state  may 
be  nothing  new  ;  yet  you  may  deem  it  worth  re- 
peating for  the  information  of  those  who  do  not 
know,  and  for  reminding  those  who  have  forgot- 
ten of  an  interesting  fact  in  horticulture. 

During  the  last  spring,  I  grafted  some  suckers 
of  common  plums  with  scions  of  superior  kinds. 
The  suckers  were  not  transplanted,  but  grafted 
where  they  erew,  by  the  cleftrgraft  mode,  low 
down  near  the  ground.  The  grafts  were  tied  with 
bass,  and  covered  with  grafting  wax,  and  after- 
wards gravel  was  placed  round  them  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  defend  the  wax  from  the  action  of 
the  sun.  The  scions  took  successfully,  some  of 
them  pushing  very  strong  shoots.  Having  for- 
gotten, untjl  to-day,  to  examine  the  grafts  and 
loosen  the  ties,  I  found  on  removing  the  gravel, 
that  the  bass  ties  were  undecayed,and  very  much 
constricting  the  small  stocks  and  the  inserted 
part  of  the  scions,  which  latter  were  greatly  en- 
larged just  above  the  ligatures  ;  and  from  the  cal- 
lus or  enlargement  of  the  graft,  as  well  as  from 
the  stock,  above  and  below  the  tie,  strong  healthy 
roots  were  pushmg  out  under  the  grayel,  so  that 
the  scions  apparently  will  become  independent  of 
the  stocks,  and  established  on  their  own  roots ; 
this  is  a  favorable  object,  and  may  probably  be 
attained  in  the  case  of  other  frtiit  trees  as  well  as 
plums,  by  a  similar  treatment  of  the  grafts. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  plum  tree 
maybe  propagated  by  cuttings,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  grafting.  I  have  observed,  on  turning 
up  the  ground  where  branches  or  prunings  of 
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plum  trees  bad  been  accidentally  covered  witb 
eartb  that  roots  in  great  profasion  had  been  pro- 
daced  from  every  part  of  the  buried  branch,  as 
healthy  and  abundant  as  would  have  been  put 
forth  by  willow  cuttines,  in  a  similar  condition ; 
being  much  occupied,  fdid  not  follow  up  the  ob- 
seryaiion  by  makms  trial  of  plam  cuttings.  Those 
who  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  will,  1  hope,  do 

80. 

I  have  in  view  another  experiment,  which  I 
now  announce  in  advance,  trusting  that  I  may  be 
anticipated  by  persons  who  have  more  enetfj  and 
perseverance  than  fall  to  my  share.  It  is  well 
Known  that  the  quince  is  a  useful  stock  for  the 
pear  in  situations  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  moist, 
but  that  it  fails  in  dry  and  gravelly  soils.  A  stock 
that  would  dwarf  the  pear  and  induce  fruitful- 
nesB,  and  also  flourish  in  dry  and  poor  ground, 
would  be  an  acauisition  of  value.  Such  a  stock 
may  be  found  it  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  small 
tree  called  in  this  locality,  Indian  Pear,  but 
known  in  New  England  and  other  parts,  by  the 
name  of  Shad  Busn  or  June  Berry.  The  bota- 
nists' term  for  this  tree  is  Mespilus  Canadensis,  or 
Amelanchier  Botryapium.  It  flourishes  in  every 
soil ;  our  gravelly  hills  and  dry  banks  are  covered 
with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  it.  Its  develop- 
ment being  less  than  that  of  the  pear,  the  gratis 
should  be  placed  low,  so  as  to  be  readily  covered 
witb  the  ground,  that  the  disproportion  of  stock 
and  tree  may  not  be  seen.  It  attains  to  a  size 
equal  to  the  quince  however.  In  my  bo;psh  days, 
I  grafted  these  trees  with  pear  scions  which  made 
considerable  growth  during  the  first  season,  but  I 
lost  sight  of  them,  and  know  not  whether  they 
continued  to  prosper.  As  the  trees  were  growing 
among  other  wild  bushes,  they  were  probably  cut 
down  ;  and  the  scions  having  been  inserted  in  the 
branches  had  not  much  chance  of  becoming  per- 
manent ;  but  I  consider  the  stock  to  be  a  verv 
promising  stock  for  dwarfing  the  pear,  and  if  li& 
and  health  be  granted,  I  may  vet  make  the  trial 
I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your  old  subscriber, 

October,  25,  1854.  Far  East. 

Remarks. — We  do  not  know  but  the  old  adage, 
— "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun" — is  true ; 
but  we  do  know  that  some  most  excellent  things 
in  agriculture,  whether  new  or  old,  are  not  prac- 
ticed. The  above  experiment  is  not  only  intei^ 
esting,  but  encouraging,  and  will  not  fail  to  lead 
to  valuable  results.  In  confirmation  of  the  fact 
stated  by  our  correspondent,  we  will  state  an  ex- 
periment of  our  own.  About  the  last  of  March, 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  we  cut  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous suckers, as  they  are  called,  from  an  American 
Amber  cherry  tree,  and  immediately  inserted  them 
in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inch- 
es, and  directly  under  the  tree  from  whence  they 
were  cut.  The  ground  was  shaded  through  the 
summer  by  the  tree,  and  was  occasionally  wa- 
tered with  Bonp  suds.  The  suckers  then  planted 
are  now,  some  of  them,  four  feet  high  and  per- 
fectly thrifty. 

What  need  is  there  of  grafting,  if  the  cherry 
and  plum  can  be  obtained  so  easily  by  cuttings  f 
Cuttings  from  many  trees,  would  undoubtedly 


take  root  and  grow  well,  if  they  were  properlj 
placed  in  the  ground,  and  in  proper  situationB. 
The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  must  be  nearly  exclud- 
ed from  them,  and  the  earth  in  which  they  stand 
be  moist.  We  hope  "Far  East'^  will  write  us 
often. 

OEMS. 

QBNTLB  WORDS. 
It  it  not  much  the  world  can  gire. 

With  aU  tu  tubtie  art } 
And  gold  and  gemi  are  not  the  things 

To  satleiy  the  heart } 
But  0,  if  thoae  who  cloBtcr  round 

The  altar  and  the  hearth, 
Have  gentle  words  and  loring  smiles. 
How  beantital  is  earth ! 

A  TINY  POKM. 
Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean, 
And  the  beauteous  land. 

And  the  Utile  moments, 

Humble  though  they  be, 
Make  the  mlghtj  ages 

Of  eternity. 
,  HEAVEN. 

Heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched 
As  princes*  palaces}  they  who  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees  ! 


IS  FABMIHG  BESPEGTAB2E? 

Mr.  Editor  : — Some  weeks  since,  I  made  a  few 


w  ,        people 

generally  want  money,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
themselves  respectable.  What  is  respectability T 
Or  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Now  I  am  not  in  uie 
habit  of  betting,  but  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
not  one  in  ten  of  your  readers  have  any  distinct 
idea  of  what  respectability  is  ;  or  what  makes  a 
man  respectable.  If  wealth  makes  a  man  respect- 
able, the  old  "  Gripus,"  with  his  hoarded  tnou- 
sands,  who  walks  the  street  with  teeth  shut  aa 
though  he  had  the  lock-jaw,  and  who  clenches  a 
fourpence,  between  his  thumb  and  fore  finger,  so 
tight  that  you  could  not  pull  it  away  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  is  respectable.  Yet,  everyljody  hates 
him.  Nobody  will  say  that  wealth  alone,  es- 
pecially in  this  country,  constitutes  respectability. 
A  **  respectable  man  "  is  one  wbom  the  multitude 
delight  to  honor ;  who  is  regarded  with  attention  ; 
who  is  esteemed  by  the  community  generally  as  a 
trusty,  a  wise,  or  worthy  man.  Why,  then,  may 
not  a  farmer  be  as  respectable  as  a  lawyer,  doctor 
or  merchant?'  A  man's  reputation  is,  m  some  re- 
spect to  be  sure,  controlled  by  the  popular  breeze; 
and  a  man  may  be  despised  to-day,  for  the  very 
qualities  that  will  make  him  popular  to-morrow. 
In  my  estimation,  a  man  with  **  a  good  name  *' 
is  a  respectable  man ;  and  therefore,  as  the  wise 
man  said,  **  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches."  No  man  should  be  defepisod 
merely  because  he  pursues  a  useful  and  honorable 
business  ;  and  if  farming  is  disreputable,  it  is  be- 
cause tbe  farmer  despises  his  own  calling.  The 
truth  is,  farmers  in  this  country,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  so  everywhere,  do  not  sufficiently  respect 
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themselves.  They  look  on  professional  men,  and 
persons  enga^  in  some  other  vocations,  as  a 
sort  of  superior  people ;  and  vrhen  demafogaes 
condesoena  to  flatter  them,  they  feel  *'  tacked  up," 
as  the  saying  is,  just  as  children  feel  when  receiv- 
ing the  approbation  of  their  superiors.  They  feel 
a  strong  impression  that  farming  has  got  a  *'  bad 
name,'' and  are  tickled  with  the  notice  of  persons 
whom  they  consider  above  them.  But  it  will  not 
fdways  be  so.  There  has  been  a  good  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  durins  the  h^t  fifty  years. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  Ted  as  **  eood  as  any- 
body. "  And  why  should  they  not  t  Is  there  any- 
thing degrading  in  cultivating  the  soil,  the  most 
important  occupation  on  earth  ?  The  derjr-laborer 
on  the  farm  cannot  appear  every  day  in  his  broad- 
cloth and  clean  dicKey,  and  he  is  prone  to  envy 
the  man  who  can  do  so ;  and  he  looks  on  his 
soiled  clothing  and  long  frock  as  a  badge  of  dis- 
grace. Fie  on  you,  man  !  It  is  said,  the  nesro 
despises  his  own  color ;  and  if  you  are  ashamed  of 
yourself  because  you  are  a  farmer,  all  I  have  to 
sayis,  you  are  just  as  wise  as  the  negro. 

We  mi^ht  go  on  and  give  a  great  man^  reasons 
why  forming  should  be  respectable ;  but  it  would 
be  vmstio^  ink  to  no  purpose.  Nobody  will  deny 
it.  That  it  is  not  so  respectable  s^  some  other 
calling,  is  also  very  apparent.  Let  a  man  appear 
in  a  promiscuous  assembly,  dressed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  indicate  that  he  is  a  farmer,  and  the 
'<  officers  of  the  day  "  never  see  him ;  at  church 
the  sexton  seats  him  in  a  distant  pew,  and  he  is 
made  to  feel  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
that  he  is  nothing  but  a  former. 

Now  respectability  de^nds,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  on  public  opinion ;  and  the  forming 
portion  of  the  community,  being  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  they  are  capable  or  controlling  this 
opinion ;  consequently,  all  we  have  to  do  is,  to 
respect  ourselves,  and  if  our  business  is  not  re- 
spectable, we  may  thank  ourselves  for  it.  There 
is  no  occupation  m  the  world  that  gives  the  la- 
borer more  leisure  time,  than  farming.  This  time 
may  be  spent  in  improving  the  mind  ;  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  ideas ;  consequently,  the  farmer  need 
not  be  an  ignorant  man.  Or  these  leisure  hours 
ma^  be  devoted  to  writing  for  the  agricultural, 
political,  or  religious  press ;  and  in  this  way  ho 
may  have  an  influence  abroad  that  no  pulpit  in 
the  land  can  equal,  for  the  press  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  great  ''  lever  that  moves  the  world." 
Or  if  some  of  our  formers  would  spend  their  spare 
hours  in  practicing  the  art  of  declamation,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  of  them  would  become  re-, 
spectable,  and  some  of  them  superior  public  speak- 
ers. There  may  as  well  be  learned  farmers,  as 
**  learned  blackamiths. "  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  a  farmer  should  be  an  ignorant  drudge, 
travelling  an  unvarying  round,  *'  like  a  horse  in' 
a  bark  mill,"  destitute  of  the  amusements  and  el-| 
egancics  of  other  professions.  In  foct,  there  is! 
no  other  profession  so  full  of  real  enjoyment  as  I 
the  farmer's.  We  have  everything  the  heart  can; 
desire;  or  may  have  all.  It  lies  in  our  own; 
breasts  and  own  wills  to  say  whether  our  occupa-j 
tion  shall  be  respectable.  All  that  is  wanting  is' 
a  little  more  independence  of  character,  so  that! 
we  can  stand  up  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  man- 
hood, and  boast  that  we  are  farmers.  Why,  if 
all  the  farmers  would  do  this,  their  numbers  and 
influence  would  be  such,  that  the  •*  learned  pro- 


fessions" would  hide  their  heads  and  slink  away 
abashed.  Many  of  your  readers  have  seen  a  ped- 
ler  of  soap,  who  made  even  his  two-penny  trade 
respectable  by  being  proud  of  it  himself.  Of  one 
thin^  wc  may  be  sure ;  nobody  will  have*a  better 
opinion  of  fanning  than  the  farmer  has.  Ouroo- 
oupatton  ought  to  be  as  eood  in  New  Hampshire 
as  a  title  of  nobility  in  Europe.  There  may  be 
mean  lords  and  mean  farmers  ;  but  the  fact  that 
a  man  tills  the  soil  for  a  living,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered presumptive  evidence  of  his  respectability. 
It  is  so  in  other  professions,  then  why  not  in  ours. — 
PUnohoy  in  GraniU  Farmer. 


THE  SEA80H. 

From  the  first  of  June  last,  up  to  Tuesday,  the 
3Ist  of  October,  rain  did  not  fall  in  many  parts 
of  New  England,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  the 
ground  as  low  as  the  roots  of  plants  penetrate. 
Persons  digging  wells  found  scarcely  any  signs  of 
moisture  ten  and  twelve  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  those  heretofore  affording  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water  had  become  dry,  or  the  water  was 
so  impregnated  with  unpalatable  salts  as  to  be- 
come unfit  for  use.  Such  has  been  the  case  in 
many  instances. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  heavens  were 
opened ;  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  weep 
upon  the  suffering  soil,  douds  came  over  this 
region  and  began  gently  to  shed  their  rich  treas- 
ures upon  the  crying  and  hungry  earth.  For- 
tunately, the  rain  fell  at  first  in  a  thick,  drizzling 
mist,  until  the  surface  was  so  much  moistened  as 
readily  to  imbibe  the  copious  showers ;  it  then 
came  freely  for  several  days,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  south  wind. 

We  noticed  that  immediately  before  the  storm 
began,  our  interesting  neighbors,  the  Muskrats, 
began  to  erect  their  winter  habitations,  and  never 
did  they  rise  with  so  much  alacrity  before  ;  story 
after  story  went  up,  and  what  were  yesterday 
but  apparent  heaps  of  fresh  muck  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  soon  came  to  imposing  edifices,  with 
their  subterranean  and  submerged  channels,  and 
convenient  upper  rooms.  They  are  now  beautiful 
pyramids,  overlooking  the  river  and  adjacent 
meadows  ;  we  hope  they  will  not  become  to  the 
poor  animals  "dreadful  posts  of  observation."' 
How  these  curious  animals  knew  the  storm  was 
approaching,  that  the  river  would  suddenly  rise 
and  the  low  lands  be  overflowed,  >ve  have  not 
learned.  We  did  not  see  them  looking  at  the 
weather-vane  on  a  neighboring  barn,  or  watching 
the  state  of  the  barometer,  or  hold  up  a  wet  paw 
to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind,  yet  their 
instinct  did  not  fail  to  prompt  them  to  provide  in 
good  season  fo»  the  coming  waters.  How  beau- 
tiful and  instructive  to  the  observing  mind  are 
the  works  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  How 
obedient  to  the  instincts  implanted  in  them.  How 
forcibly  they  recal  expressive  -passages  of  the 
great  Psalmist — 
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"0,  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works!  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is 
fiill  of  thy  riches. 

•  •  •  •  • 


"These  wait  all  upon  Thee ;  that  thou  mayest 
give  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 
^  *^Th(U  Thou  gi vest  them  they  gather;  Thou 
openest  Thine  hand,  and  they  are  filled  with 
good." 

Rarely  have  we  received  a  hetter  lesson  than 
this  of  the  Muskrats ;  to  live  truly  to  the  attri- 
butes which  God  has  implanted  in  our  natures 
We  wish  we  could  recite  the  lesson  as  well  as  we 
have  learned  it. 

Now,  at  this  vnriting,  the  clouds  still  portend 
a  little  more  rain — the  earth  n  saturated— the 
brooks  skip  with  joy,  and  the  springs  so  long  si 
lent,  gush  up  with  gladness.  Hungry  pike  find  a 
wider  range  on  the  flooded  meadows,  among  the 
reeds  and  rank  grdto,  and  full  mill-ponds  drive 
merry  wheels  that  had  become  dusty  and  dull  for 
want  of  use. 

Winter  may  now  come  as  soon  as  it  will.  We 
shall  have  plenty  of  water  for  the  cattle,  and  if 
Old  Boreas  favors  us,  plenty  of  ice  for  the  Orien- 
tals and  for  skating  upon  by  the  boys.  The  full 
ponds  and  swamps  and  bubbling  springs  will  send 
out  their  latent  heat  to  soften  the  frosty  winter 
air,  and  send  back  in  curling  vapors  to  the  atmo- 
sphere a  portion  of  the  moisture  they  have  so  re- 
cently shed  upon  us. 

CUTTINGS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Cuttings  should  be  made  in  autumn  after 
growth  has  ceased,  or  early  in  winter — they  may 
be  preserved  by  fastening  them  in  a  box  by  slats 
running  across,  and  then  placing  the  open  side  of 
the  box  downwards  with  its  contents  m  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pit  dus  for  the  purpose,  on  a  dry  spot 
of  grouna,  and  ourying  tne  whole  with  earth. 
The  slats  keep  the  cuttings  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth  below,  and  they  are  preserved 
in  a  proper  moist  condition.  Or,  they  may  be 
packed  in  slightly  damp  moss,  in  a  large  box, 
placed  in  a  cellar.  Very  early  in  spring  they 
should  be  set  out.  Every  cuttmg  should  be  cut 
off  just  above  a  bud  at  the  upper  end,  and  just 
below  one  at  the  lower  end.  Taken  off  closely  to 
the  old  wood,  with  a  base  attached,  they  are 
more  sure  of  growth.  They  should  be  set  out 
in  a  trench,  in  a  rich  mellow  soil,  which  is  to  be 
packed  or  trodden  closely  about  them  as  the 
trench  is  filled,  and  afterwards  a  mellow  surface 
made  by  drawing  on  a  little  more  earth.  The 
length  of  the  cutting  should  be  eight  inches  to  a 
foot,  and  two-thirds  to  nine-tenths  buried.  Shad- 
ing the  cuttings  of  any  deciduous  trees,  (includ- 
ing all  fruit  trees)  is  of  little  or  no  advantage, 
but  it  IS  important  to  keep  the  ground  uniformly 
moist;  if  this  is  done  by  watering,  the  surface 
should  be  preserved  from  crusting* or  cracking  by 
mulch.  This  is  the  mode  of  rflising  quince  trees, 
currants  and  gooseberry  bushes,  grapes,  &c.,  but 
will  not  answer  fbr  the  larger  fruits  generally, 
in  the  Northern  States — it  is  cheaper  to  bud  or 
graft,  than  to  procure  the  few  which  may  be  ob- 
tained among  many  failures  in  this  way. — Albany  \ 
Cultivator, 


For  the  New  England  Farmerm 

GUANO. 

As  your  correspondent  gives  the  results  of  hia 
trial  of  guano^  I  will  give  mine.  I  found  an  acre 
of  land,  lying  unfenced,  before  the  academy, 
serving  as  a  pasture  for  all  the  stray  cattle  of  the 
place.  I  put  on  a  fence  and  planted  it,  with  a 
view  of  grading  when  the  ground  was  suitable. 
It  is  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  land,  a  light,  worn 
soil.  Having  no  manure,  1  bought  150  pounds 
of  guano  and  applied  on  the  hill,  mixing  it  well 
with  the  soil.  I  plan  ted  three-fourths  with  com, 
and  the  remainaer  with  potatoes.  It  was  hoed 
twice,  and  before  the  second  time,  had  plaster 
and  ashes.  I  left  one  row  without  guano.  That 
came  up  looking  as  if  it  needed  a  tonic.  I  plas- 
tered half  of  it,  which  improved  it.  The  worms 
ate  it  badly,  and  the  drought  affected  it  severely. 
I  have  just  harvested  fifly  bushels  of  ears,  the 
corn  of  whi</h  appears  plump  and  sound.  This  is 
rather  above  the  average  in  this  region  on  similar 
land.  The  crop  here  is  full  one-half  short  froni 
the  drought,  except  on  the  low  m^ows,  where 
it  is  fully  up  to  the  average.  My  potatoes  are 
>od,  being  remarkably  large  and  sound.  I  think 
le  average  is  about  18  hiSs  to  the  bushel.  As 
they  are  not  all  dug,  I  cannot  give  the  amount. 

I  bought  and  applied  half  a  load  of  hog  ma- 
nure, at  a  cost  of  75  cents,  including  hauling. 
The  corn  planted  on  this  was  better  than  that  on 
guano,  yielding  about  one- fourth  more.  The  po- 
tatoes seemed  to  be  no  better  than  on  the  guano, 
being  more  in  number,  but  smaller.  This,  I 
think,  a  common  effect  of  that  manure.  I  bad, 
also,  a  bushel  of  beans.  These  grew  well  on  the 
guano.  Cost  of  guano  and  applying  it,  about 
$5,00 — the  guano  costing  $4,07.  The  plaster 
and  ashes  cost  $2,25,  and  was  applied  to  all  the 
potatoes  and  com  except  half  a  row.  Manure,  at 
$3  per  cord,  would  have  cost  me  about  five  times 
as  much,  applied  at  the  rate  I  used  the  hog  ma- 
nure, which  gives  a  volume  in  favor  of  the  guano. 
Mj  crops  are  as  good  as  those  of  my  neighbor  ad- 
joining, with  thirty  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the 
acre.  If  my  ground  is  not  in  so  good  condition 
for  the  next  year,  I  can  afford  to  apply  more 
guano,  and  not  incur  so  much  expense  as  he.  I 
regard  the  trial  as  satisfactory. 

Several  of  our  men  have  tried  it  in  various 
ways.  Mr.  D.  P.  Wheeler  applied  about  125 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  graas  land,  on  the  same 
soil  and  situation  us  mine.  It  was  estimated  to 
have  doubled  the  grass.  The  grass  was  nearly  a 
foot  taller  than  where  it  was  not  applied,  on  the 
same  ground.  Its  effects  are  plainly  seen  in  the 
after-growth,  at  this  time.  '  He  sowed  his  on 
about  four  inches  of  sugar  snow,  which  melted 
the  same  day.  Dr.  Hosford  and  S.  Willard,  £sq., 
applied  some  to  grass  and  to  oats  in  May,  with 
scarcely  perceptible  effects.  It  was  applied  in 
dry  weather.  Some  others  applied  it  in  various 
ways,  but  with  results  not  unlike  the  above. 
Those  who  covered  it  or  applied  it  while  wet,  re- 
ceived benefit ;  those  who  used  it  dry,  had  little. 
The  trial,  on  the  whole,  gave  so  favorable  a 
result,  that  a  second,  on  a  larger  scale,  will  be 
made  the  ensuing  year.  i 

A  more  particular  statement  of  its  effects  in 
prticular  cases,  together  with  some  remarks  on 
its  application,  may  be  made  at  another  time. 
I.  H.  NuTTmc,  M.  D. 
Orford,  N.  H.,  Oct.  5M,  1854. 
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MacOEEOOE  S  PATENT  POETASLE 
GALDEON  FUEHACE, 

OR,     AGRICULTURAL     BOILER. 

The  belief  is  prevalent  now  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  economy  to  cook  most  of  the  food  fed  to  swiixD, 
and  under  this  belief  many  persons  are  devising 
methods  of  doing  it  in  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way.  We  have  before  us  a  boiler  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  its  construction  from  any  we  have  here- 
tofore represented,  and  which  is  said  by  some 
who  have  used  it  to  be  superior  to  any  other, 
We  have  not  tried  it.  The  description  below  is 
from  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Noorse,  Mason  &  Go 
catalogue. 

«  These  furnaces  are  made  with  and  without 
covers,  very  substantial,  and  are  more  durable 
than  any  others  in  use  ;  are  arranged  for  wood 
or  fitted  with  grates  and  fire  brick  lining  for  coal. 
With  the  lining  they  are  ever  durable  by  replacing 
the  bricks  occasionally,  at  an  expense  of  only 
$1,25,  and  can  be  used  with  wood  with  equal 
facility  as  if  not  lined. 

They  require  less  amount  of  fuel  to  accomplish 
the  same  amount  of  work  than  any  other  furnace 
or  boiler,  either  set  in  iron  or  brick. 

They  heat  equally  as  quick  at  the  front  as  at 
the  back  part,  the  fire  and  draught  being  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  operator  by  simply 
moving  one  damper  at  the  back  part,  consequently 
they  are  well  adapted  for  all  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  purposes,  and  for  farmers*  use,  where 
an  equal  and  governable  heat  is  required.  For 
the  boiling  of  oil,  the  rendering  of  tallow,  lard 
and  such  like  articles,  the  boiling  of  food  for 
stock,  and  the  scalding  of  hogs,  this  article  is 
unequalled  by  any  furnace  or  boiler  in  the  mar- 


ket. They  have  been  fully  tested  eight  years 
vnth  much  success.  They  are  of  different  sizes, 
holding  from  i  barrel  to  4  barrels." 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

BUENT  CLAT,  HEANS  GEASS,  &c. 

Burnt  clay  is  now  extensively  used,  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  as  a  manure  for  garden 
soil.  It  is  generally  prepared,  I  believe,  by  first 
accumulating  a  qtumtum  suffidt  of  woody  matter, 
and  covering  it  with  clay.  The  mass  is  then 
ignited,  and  burnt  till  the  wood  is  reduced  to 
coal  apd  ashes,  similar  to  the  manner  pursued  in 
coal  burning.  The  charcoal,  ashes  ana  clay  thus 
furnished,  constitutes  an  excellent  dressing,  and 
produces  highly  beneficial  effects  on  both  crop 
and  soil. 

Means  Grass — (Sorghum  Haktpense.) — ^This  is 
a  native  of  Syria,  and  belongs  to  the  same  ^enus 
as  broom  corn.  It  has  recently  been  introduced 
to  notice  in  this  country  by  some  experiments 
made  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  where  its 
cultivation  has  been  attended  with  considerable 
success.  It  can  be  cut  several  times  in  a  season, 
and  is  consequently  well  adapted  to  soiling. 

Strawberry  Runners. — These  should  be  con- 
templated in  the  light  of  weeds,  and  destroyed. 
They  are  no  less  detrimental  to  the  plants  than 
ordinarv  kinds  of  spurious  vegetation,  and  pro- 
duce e£^ct8  equally  as  deleterious  upon  the  crop. 
A  writer  in  the  Gardener* s  Chronicle  remarks: 
'*  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  propriety  of  cultiva- 
ting this  fruit  in  separate  and  distinct  plants,  and 
of  cutting  off  the  runners,  that  I  have  this  season 
taken  out  a  plant  between  each  of  my  planta- 
tions— thus  makine  the  distance  between  each 
j^\a,nt  four  feet  by  three,**  This  is,  perhaps,  run- 
ning somewhat  too  far  into  the  opposite  extreme ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  an  open  ar- 
rangement is  preferable  to'  a  close  and  crowded, 
one. 
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A  writer  in  one  of  the  asricultural  journals, 
in  course  of  observations  on  Strawberry  Culture, 
after  asserting  his  opinion  that  most  persons 
allow  their  vines  *Wo  run  themselves  to  dealh^^^ 
■ays : — "  If  you  would  observe  the  plants  that 
bc».r  the  best  in  the  fields,  you  will  see  that  they 
are  those  which  have  but  few  or  no  runners ; 
while  those  which  have  run  very  much,  and  be- 
come matted,  bear  liUle  or  no  fruife.  This  is  a 
lesson  worth  observing,  when  you  come  to  culti- 
vate the  strawberry  m  the  garden.  Where  the 
wild  plant  has  not  sent  out  much  runner,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  you  will  find  the  stock  larse 
and  strong,  the  leaves  broad  and  healthy,  and  the 
fruit,  which  has  the  bepefit  of  both  sun  and  air, 
is  large  and  high  flavored.  If  you  have  straW' 
berry  plants  in  your  garden,  keep  the  runners 
down  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  you  will  make  them 
healthier  and  more  frui tful . "  Gardener. 


INaVIET  AND  OBSEBVATIOir. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  farmer  shall  have  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  trees 
and  plants  which  he  cultivates  with  so  much  care  ; 
or  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  animals 
which  he  rears.  He  cannot  learn  the  precise  hab- 
its of  the  insects  which  destroy  his  crops,  their  pe- 
riods of  coming  and  retiring,  or  the  office  which  it 
is  designed  they  shall  fill  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
Yet  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern 
them,  and  a  constant  observation  of  their  habits, 
will  divest  us  of  much  of  the  repugnance  felt  to- 
wards them,  and  lead  us  to  a  profound  contempla- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Great  Ar- 
chitect of  all. 

We  plant  the  seed,  and  behold  the  germ  springs 
to  the  light  and  air.  What  wonderful  operations 
are  still  carried  on !  The  tree  assumes  the  most 
stately,  as  well  as  graceful  forms — the  buds,  the 
leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit  appear,  surpassing  in 
beauty  all  art  of  the  most  skilful  hands.  It  fur- 
nishes fuel,  shade,  fragrance,  sustenance,  oflen- 
times  protection  against  summer  heats,  or  winter 
winds,  and  always  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

But  the  farmer  too  often  stands  in  the  midst  of 
his  trees,  his  plants,  and  flowers,  of  his  com,  and 
grass,  and  grain,  which  he  has  caused  to  grow, 
and  looks  upon  them  as  the  result  of  a  mere  me- 
chanical operation.  He  overlooks  that  wonderful 
and  mysterious  agency  which  prepares  the  food, 
diversified  as  it  is,  and  sends  it  to  the  farthest 
bud  and  leaf  of  a  monarch  of  the  forest,  or  the 
minutest  tendril  of  the  tiny  vine.  He  plovra,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  plant  and  hoe  in  a  loose  soil, 
fogetting  that,  in  a  fine  tilths  there  are  millions 
more  mouths  to  receive  the  food  which  the  plant 
requires  than  in  a  compact  soil ;  that  these  open 
mouths  catch  fertilizing  substances  from  every 
passing  breeze,  and  drink  them  in  from  the  cool- 
ing dews  and  genial  showers.  He  forgets  that 
the  sand  which  he  applied  to  the  day  land,  has 
.found  potash  in  the-  soil,  become  soluble,  been  ta- 


ken up  by  the  roots  of  the  plant,  carried  to  its 
utmost  extremities,  and  now  covers  the  straw  of  • 
his  wheat-fiel^tf  vrith  %  delicate  and  beautiful  coat- 
ing of  sand,  or  enamel,  which  gives  it  strength 
to  stand  erect,  and  thus  present  its  seeds  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  sun  and  air,  and  bring  them  to 
perfection. 

While  hereaps,  shall  he  not  inquire  how  this 
came,  and  compare  it  with  another  field,  which 
fell  to  the  ground  and  failed  to  perfect  its  grain  ? 
Will  he  not  investigate  these  causes  and  thus  ac- 
quire more  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, and  more  power  over  his  crops  ? 

By  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  times  when 
insects  appear,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  on  which 
they  prefer  to  feed,  the  time  of  planting  and  sow- 
ing may  be  varied,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  es- 
cape their  ravages  in  some  degree  in  this  manner  ; 
or  as  their  period  of  existence  is  often  very  brief, 
we  may  learn  their  time  of  retiring  to  a  winter 
home,  and  destroy  them  there  by  late  plowing  or 
other  means.  The  season  of  their  coming  and 
retiring,  the  food  they  require,  and  the  length 
of  time  they  remain,  being  accurately  understood, 
will,  at  least,  give  us  a  power  over  them  we  do 
not  now  possess.  But  this  is  not  all  we  gain. 
This  knowledge  admits  us  to  some  of  the  secret 
and  wonderful  operations  of  irrational  life,  and 
thus  leads  us,  by  successive  steps,  ''through  na- 
ture up  to  nature's  God." 

The  Rose  Bag,  for  instance,  has  reoeired  its 
name  from  its  annual  appearance  coindding  with 
the  blossoming  of  that  plant,  and  this  fiict  may 
operate  as  a  note  of  preparation  against  its  rava- 
and  so  it  may  aid  us  against  the  CaterpUlar, 
Gankerworm^  Guroulio,  luid  Beetles.  The  latter 
insect  sometimes  proves  exceedingly  destructive. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  a  gentleman,  that 
they  visited  and  defoliated  his  cherry  trees  in  the 
night.  When  this  habit  was  known,  tbey  were 
shaken  down  and  destroyed  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  trees  afterwards  saved.  This  fact  was  learned 
by  reference  to  a  work  on  insects,  and  will  illus- 
trate what  it  has  become  too  fashionable  to  con- 
demn as  Book-Farming  y  as  if  facts  recorded  in  a 
book  or  newspaper  were  not  as  valuable  a?  though 
declared  by  the  tongue.  To  be  consistent,  the 
scoffer  at  Book-Farming  should  reject  many  of 
the  best  practices  of  the  farmer  now,  because  Vir- 
gil wrote  of  them ;  or  Gate,  or  Golumella,  or 
Jethro  Tell,  commended  them. 

The  insectraoe  has  its  part  to  fill  in  the  great 
plan,  and  that  part  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
one.  We  4c3use  them  of  encroachments  when 
they  select,  as  their  fiivorite  food,  the  plants  we 
are  cultivating  for  our  own  pleasure  or  profit.  It 
may  be,  that  in  their  deliberations  and  conventions^ 
if  they  hold  any,  they  look  upon  us  as  the  aggres- 
sors. They  feed  on  the  common  bounty  as  well  as 
ourselves,  enjoy  their  brief  existence  and  die.  Gur 
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domestic  animalg  do  the  sftme ;  but  wo  make  them 
■ubeerve  our  purposes,  and  are  content.  We 
haye  not  yoked  the  insect  race  to  our  implements 
for  practical  purposes  ;  but  having  this  decided 
advantage  of  them,  the  poesesBion  of  reason,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdon  to  study  their  habits  with 
patient  care,  until  we  become  as  well  convinced 
of  their  usefuhtess,  as  we  are  of  that  of  the  Ox 
and  Cow,  and  that  an  intelligent  Being  placed 
them  here  for  our  good. 

Many  of  the  Beetles  live  on  plants  not  only  of 
little  use  to  man,  but  some  of  them  poisonous, 
and  in  a  state  of  decay  often  offensive ;  they  are 
therefore  to  be  reckoned  among  our  friends.  Some 
live  on  the  juices  of  animals,  and  by  this  means 
destroy  a  great  number  of  noxious  insects.  Others 
are  of  service  in  the  arts,  affording  us  the  costly 
cochineal,  scarlet  grain,  lac  and  manna.  Drag- 
on flies  and  some  others  subsist  upon  plant-lice, 
and  thus  become  our  active  protectors. 

For  the  NttD  England  Farmtr,  • 

BLACKBSEET— HEH  MAHU&E-~SALT 
FOR  CATTLE. 

The  Blackderrt. — This  delicious  fruit  has 
rarely  received  the  attention  of  the  cultivator, 
though  eminently  deserving  of  all  the  care  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Albany  CiLltivator,  over  the  signature  of  •*  S.  H.," 
^ves  the  experience  of  a  friend  of  his,  **  who  has 
a  beautiful  hedge,  which  produces  a  great  abun- 
dance of  excellent  frui  t . "  He  says :  *  *  The  plants 
are  set  out  in  rows  four  or  £ve  feet  apart,  and 
are  kept  free  from  weeds  through  the  summer. 
In  the  fall,  these  spaces  (between  the  rows)  are 
filled  with  leaves  from  the  forest.  The  next 
spring  a  quantity  of  ashes  is  strewn  between  the 
rows — these,  with  the  leaves,  are  all  the  means 
used  to  secure  a  beautiful  harvest  every  year." 

Hen  Manure.^  Like  guano,  hen  manure  pos- 
sesses many  valuable  properties,  in  a  form  most 
conveniently  concentrated.  In  all  cases,  however, 
where  it  is  applied  directly  as  a  stimulant  to 
crops,  it  shoula  be  compounded  with  some  less 
powerful  material,  as  loam,  muck,  or  garden  soil. 
This  is  a  necessary  precaution,  as  the  depositing 
of  the  seed  on  or  beneath  it,  would  inevitably 
prove  fatal  to  its  vitalit;^.  Mr.  W.  Baoon,  an 
occasional  correspondent  in  the  Former,  in  the 
American  AgricuUurisi  says : 

**  I  have  lately  been  informed,  by  an  intelligent 
and«kilful  cultivator,  that  the  following  prepara- 
tion affords  an  ample  and  complete  remeay .  Take 
hen  manure  one  part,  reduce  it  as  well  as  you 
can  to  powder  ;  then  with  an  equal  part  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  incorporate  well  together,  and 
sprinkle  the  mixture  over  the  vines,  or  sow  it 
over  the  drills  of  your  turnips. 

Hen  manure  is  free  from  the  seeds  of  foul 
weeds,  and,  in  conseq^uence  of  the  great  abundance 
of  ammonia  it  contains,  it  possesses  a  great  effect 
in  pushing  plants  forward.  Hence,  for  tomatoes, 
peppers  and  similar  plants  in  our  northern  cli- 
mate, it  possesses  high  value.  It  is  well  worth 
being  saved  with  care,  by  farmers  and  gardeners, 
for  every  purpose  of  cultivation.    Care  should  be 


used,  however,  in  its  application,  for  if  given  in 
too  large  quantities,  and  placed  in  too  close 
proximity  to  the  Toots  of  the  plant,  its  effects  are 
mtal.  Its  value  for  all  purposes  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  beine  mixed  with  charcoal,  or  when 
tliis  is  not  at  liand,  with  plaster.  Every  man 
who  keeps  hens  should  have  his  hen-house  so  con- 
structed as  to  save  all  thd  manure,  and  save  it 
dry  as  may  be,  and  he  will  find  it  no  inconsid- 
erable item  in  his  matters  of  rural  economy." 

Salt  ior  Cattle. — When  cattle  are  allowed 
to  partake  freely  of  green*  and  f^men table  food, 
ana  especially  on  changing  to  it  from  dry  ali- 
ment, they  require  a  constant  and  liberal  supply 
of  salt.  One  quart  of  salt,  and  three  of  wood 
ashes,  mixed,  should  be  given  to  a  full-grown 
animal  monthly.  Observer. 

EYEHIHO. 

*  See  !  the  shadowi  now  are  stealing 
Slowly  down  the  moantaln*B  breast — 

Hark  !  the  turret  belli  are  pealing 
Cheerily  the  hour  of  rest. 

Now  the  mellow  daylight  closes, 

All  the  wortd  from  toll  reposes  \ 

E^ttf  breeie  has  sunk  and  died— 

*Tl8  the  peaoeAii  erentlde. 

O^ertbe  vale  the  mUts  are  creeping ; 

Chaunting  hire-ward  wends  the  bee ; 
One  by  one  the  stars  are  peeping 

Through  the  welkin  tranqoilly. 
Mormorlng,  like  a  child  dreaming, 
Btarlight  on  its  ripples  gleaming, 
Through  the  mead  the  brook  doth  glide, 
In  the  solemn  erentlde. 

Oh !  how  sweet,  at  daj*s  declining, 
Tis  to  rest  from  earth-bom  care  *, 

Casing  on  those  tuc  worlds  shining, 
Dreaming  that  our  home  is  there. 

Though  the  shadowy  gates  of  even 

Shut  out  earth,  they  open  heaven. 

Where  the  soul  would  fain  abide 

In  the  holy  erentlde. 

Dublin  Univ.  Mag. 


For  tht  New  England  Farmer. 

A  0  OD  PLOW. 

Gkntlembn  :— Wishine  that  all  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  should  have  the  best  tools 
in  use,  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  you,  although 
we  are  strangers,  that  in  my  opinion,  among  the 
most  important  tools  is  a  good  plow.  I  find  that 
in  1849,  Sept.  14th,  I  bought  of  you  an  Eagle 
Plow,  No.  2,  with  Wheel  Cutter,  for  which  I 
paid  you  $11.  With  this  plow  I  liave  done  the 
most  of  my  plowing  from  that  time  to  the  present ; 
and  you  will  find,  by  looking  at  the  Barnstable 
Patriot  of  the  17th  inst.,  I  took  the  first  premium 
for  piowine  at  the  Fair.  The  irons,  by  long  use, 
are  somewhat  worn,  but  I  think,  by  general  ob- 
servation, that  the  Eagle  Plow,  No.  2,  for  plow- 
ing all  kinds  of  ^ound,  has  but  few  equals  and 
no  superiors.  This  plow  runs  deep,  and  you  ca» 
always  plow  vnth  a  short  chain,  and  guage  the- 
plow  by.  the  wheel.  I  plowed  at  the  Fair  7 
inches,  the  othera  less.  At  7  inches,  the  plov? 
runs  easy  and  light  for  the  oxen  and  those  that 
manage  the  plow.  I  bought  of  you  last  Maj  an 
Improved  Cultivator,  Rogers'  steel  teeth  ;.  this  I 
think  to  be  one  of  the  )^t  in  use^  and  I  would 
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advise  all  those  who  want  the  beet  implements,  to 
use  those  named  above. 

Respectfully,        E.  T.  Cobb. 
Barnstable,  Oct,,  1854. 


AOEIGULTXrEAL  AND  COMMEBCIAL 
VALUE  OF  EAILEOADS. 

The  Democracy  J  a  journal  recently  established 
at  Baffalo  by  an  association  of  gentlemen,  and 
conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  ability,  publishes 
the  following  table  and  remarks  illustrating  ihe 
value  of  railroads. — HicrU^s  Magazine, 

Upon  the  ordinary  highways,  the^  economical 
limit'  to  transportation  is  confined  within  a  com- 
paratively few  miles,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  kind  of  freight  and  the  character  of  the  roads. 
'  Upon  the  average  of  such  ways,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  not  far  from  fifty  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficiently 
correct  estimate  for  tl^o  whole  country.  Esti- 
mating, at  the  same  time,  the  value  of  wheat  at 
$1.50  per  bushel,  and  corn  at  seventy-five  cents, 
and  that  thirty-three  bushels  of  each  are  equal 
to  a  ton,  the  value  of  the  former  would  be  equal 
to  its  cost  of  tninsportation  three  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  and  the  latter  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  miles.  At  these  respective  distances 
from  market,  neither  oi  the  above  articles  would 
have  any  commercial  value,  with  Qnly  a  common 
earth  road  as  an  avenue  to  market.  But  we  find 
that  we  can  move  property  upon  railroads  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  for  one- 
tenth  the  cost  upon  the  oidinary  road.  These 
works,  therefore,  extend  the  economic  limit  of 
the  cost  of  transportion  of  the  above  articles  to 
3,300  and  1,650  miles  respectively. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  a  ton  of  jfheaty  and 
one  of  corn,  at  given  points  from  market,  as 
affected  by  cost  of  transportaiion  by  railroad  and 
over  the  ordinary  road. 


Transportation  by 
railroad, 

^  9 


Value  at  market $49.60 

10  miles  from  market. .  .49.36 


20  do. 

30  do. 

40  do. 

60  do. 

60  do. 

70  do. 

80  do. 

90  do. 

100  do. 

110  do. 

120  do. 

130  do. 

140  do. 

160  do. 

160  do. 

170  do. 


do 49.20 

do 49.26 

do 43.90 

do 48.76 

do 48.60 

do 48.46 

do 48.40 

do 48.14 

do 48.00 

do 47.86 

do 47.70 

do 47.66 

do 47.40 

do 47.26 

do 47.10 

do 46.96 


$24.76 
24.60 
24.40 
24.30 
24.14 
24.00 
23.86 
23.70 
23.66 
23.40 
23.26 
23.10 
22.96 
22.80 
22.66 
22.60 
22.86 
22.20 


Transportation  by 
highway. 


$49.60 
49.00 
46.60 
46.00 
43.60 
42.00 
40.60 
39.00 
37.60 
86.00 
34.60 
33.00 
31-60 
80.00 
28.60 
27.00 
26.60 
24.00 


$24.76 

28.26 

21.76 

20.26 

18.74 

17.26 

16.75 

14.26 

12.76 

11.26 

9.76 

8.26 

6.76 

6.26 

8.76 

2.26 

76 


they  run.  This  has  been  the  case  in  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Canada. 
The  President  of  the  Nashville  and  Ohattanoogo 
road  has  stated,  that  the  increase  in  the  valae  of 
a  belt  of  land  ten  miles  wide,  lying  upon  each  side 
of  that  line,  was  equal  to  $6,50  per  acre,  or  $96,000 
for  every  mile  of  road,  which  cost  the  company 
only  $20,000  a  mile.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  construction  of  the  2,000  miles  of  railroa^  in 
Ohio  would  add  to  the  value  of  landed  property 
in  that  State  three  hundred  millions  of  uoUaxis — 
that  is,  five  times  the  cost  of  the  roads,  which 
was  $60,000,000.  The  country  can  stand  bank- 
ruptcies that  come  through  railroad  enterprises , 
if  it  can  stand  any.  Of  all  forms,  they  are  the 
least  mischievous. 


How  wonderfully  does  the  railroad  enhance  the 
value  of  farming  lands  at  a  distance  from  market ! 
American  farms,  generally  speaking,  are  very  far 
from  market.  Indeed,  New  York  is  the  market 
for  the  bulk  of  the  northern  agricultural  products. 
Most  English  farms  have  a  market  nearly  in  sight 
of  them.  But  ours  are  for  the  most  part  so  far 
away,  that  railroads  of  long  lines  and  long  connec> 
tions  instantly  double,  treble,  quadruple,  and 
.quintuple  the  worth  of  grain  lands  near  where 


mSW  STSTEM  OF  PBESEBVnTG  MEAT. 

If  fresh  meat  could  be  had  from  distant  coun- 
tries, where  it  bears  a  very  low  price,  the  people 
of  France  would  bo  able  to  purchase  a  much  lai^g- 
er  quantity  of  animal  food ;  but  this  has  been 
hitherto  impossible,  for  the  cost  of  transport  and 
of  fattening  would  be  such  as  to  make  the  meat 
dearer  than  that  which  is  raised  in  France.     At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  preserve  meats  in  the 
cheap  countries,  and  export  them  to  France,  but 
they  have  all  failed.    There  is  now  a  project  be- 
fore the  Emperor  and  the  Minister  of  War  for 
the  drying  of  meat  in  South  America,  where  it 
can  be  had  at  about  one  sou  per  pound,  and  im- 
porting it  from  thence  for  the  use  pf  the  army 
and  navy.     We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  meat 
dried  in  Paris,  and  which  at  the  expiration  of 
five  months  were  perfectly  good.    In  South  Amer- 
ica a  very  large  quantity  of  meat  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  but  the  process  carries  away  a  verv  large 
portion  of  the  nutritious  properties,  and  it  re- 
mctins  good  only  for  a  few  weeks.    The  process 
on  which  the  government  has  now  to  give  a  de- 
cision is  simple  and  apparently  efficacious.    The 
water  of  the  meat,  which  forms  a  very  lar^e  por- 
tion of  its  bulk,  is  removed  ;  and  not  by  oeated 
air,  which  has  been  freauently  tried,  and  never 
with  success,  but  by  mechanical  means ;  the  meat 
is  then  plqnged  into  a  sort  of  varnish  made  from 
the  gelatinous  portions  of  the  animal,  and  which 
not  only  forms  a  hard  surface,  but  also  enters  in- 
to the  pores  of  the  meat  and  augments  the  nu- 
trition, and  then  the  meat  is  gradually  dried.    In 
about  fifteen  days  it  is  fit  for  packing,  and  will, 
according  to  the  assertion  of  the  inventors,  keep 
good  for  two  or  three  years.    When  required  for 
use,  the  meat  is  put  for  a  few  minutes  into  water, 
and  it  nearly  resumes  its  original  bulk,  and  is 
cooked  in  the  usual  way.    If  it  be  true  that  meat 
thus  prepared  will  keep  for  two  or  three  years,  or 
even  for  one  year,  the  adoption  of  the  process  will 
produce  an  enormous  change  in  the  economy  of 
subsistence.    In  South  America  it  can  be  pre- 
pared at  about  two  sous  per  lb.,  including  every 
cost.    As  it  is  reduced  in  bulk  about  one-half, 
the  cost  to  transport  would  not  exceed  one  sou, 
and  it  could  be  sold  in  France,  with  a  profit  of 
25  per  cent.,  at  four  sous  per  lb.  South  American 
meat  is  not,  perhaps,  equal  in  quantity  to  that 
raised  in  France,  but  even  supposing  it  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.,  the  working- 
classes  and  the  poor  would  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  animal  food. — GaUgnani, 
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For  th€  New  England  Farmer, 

FABMEB  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Guano. — A  report  of  some  very  careful  exper- 
iments with  Guano,  by  Mr.  Putnam.  My  own 
onions,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  unite  with  his  in 
saying  that  guano  does  not  agree  with  their 
stomachs,  although  some  of  the  doctors  said  it 
must  be  just  the  thing  for  their  constitutions.  I 
planted  a  bed  of  top  onions  in  drills  over  guano 
well  mixed  with  hen  manure  and  soil,  and  then, 
with  the  determination  of  having  a  premium  bed, 
it  was  repeatedly  watered  with  a  weak  dilution 
of  euano.  But  I  did  not  get  the  premium  ;  for 
<<  ail  through  the  season  they  had  a  sickly  look  " 
and  a  feeble  growth.  I  hope  his  seventy-five 
pounds  upon  his  com  land  vnll  eive  a  more  favor- 
able report.  A  fe«v  missing  hiUs  are  all  the 
effects  I  am  able  positively  to  report  of  part  of  a 
put  in  the  hills,  on  a  dry  sandy  soil. 
vhy  is  the  farmer  discontented  f — **  Because  the 
occupation  is  not  understood,*'  is  almost  the  last 
reason  I  should  assign.  Do  not  nine  farmers  out 
of  ten  know  better  than  they  do — are  cramped 
and  hindered  by  want  of  means  and  time  rather 
than  by  want  of  knowledge  ?  Tell  the  farmer 
who  has  no  orchard,  no  currants,  no  flowers,  no 
wood-pile,  no  pis-pen,  no  conveniences  at  all,  that 
he  don't  know  how  to  plant  a  tree  or  bush,  that 
he  don't  understand  chopping  wood,  that  he  has 
not  ingenuity  enough  to  fix  up  a  fence  or  make  a 
shelter  for  his  pigs,  and  would  he  acknowledge 
that  to  be  the  reason  of  his  discontent  1  Hard 
work  and  small  pay  at  home,  an  easy  life  and 
large  wages  abroad,  seem  the  alternatives  that 
are  constantly  before  the  mind  of  young  farmers, 
while,  many  old  ones  believe  that  almost  every 
body  else  live  easier,  more  comfortable  and  gen- 
teel than  themselves.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
so  Ions  will  finrmers  remain  discontented,  and 
iust  so  long  they  have  a  right  to  be  discontented. 
Nor  will  education  or  science  better  the  matter 
much.  Does  the  voung  man  and  the  youne 
woman  rush  from  toe  farm'  for  the  factory  ana 
shop  to  find  food  for  the  mind  ?  Do  the'  multi- 
tude go  to  California  for  the  development  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  ?^  So  lone  as  the  conviction 
remains  upon  the  minds  of  farmers  that  those 
who  leave  the  business  make  out  better  than  those 
do  who  remain  in  it,  it  is  pretty  much  useless  to 
preach  them  into  contentment.  These  things 
will  resulate  themselves.  When  the  trades  and 
professions  are  filled  up,  or  crowded  down,  to  a 
level  with  agriculture — when  people  cannot  do 
any  better  elsewhere,  they  will  oe  content  to  till 
the  soil.  Many  think  that  this  will  be  the  case 
soon ;  some  believe,  with  your  correspondent  "  A 
City  Mechanic,"  and  others,  that  it  is  so  now. 
Every  one  will  decide  fpr  himself. 

Make  your  Girls  Independent, — ^Machinery  and 
other  causes  have  of  late  made  sad  havoc  of 
**  woman's  riehts."  Many  of  her  occupations 
are  gone  entirdy ;  and  in  lookine  about  for  sub- 
stitutes, it  is  not  strange  that  she  should  occa- 
sionally interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
other  sex,  especially  as  tall  men  find  it  more 
profitable  to  make  bonnets,  to  bake  bread,  to 
measure  ribbons,  pick  up  type,  display  calico, 
teach  children,  and  be  **  kitchen  corporals,"  than 
to  plow  the  fields  or  rear  herds.  Air.  French's 
article  will  be  much  read.  Suggestions  from 
such  a  source  on  this  important  subject  will  be 


thankfully  received;  and  the  assurance  of  such 
men  that  *<  respectable  emplo^ent "  for  females 
may  be  found  in  *' dress  making,"  in  *<  manufao 
tunne  establishments,"  ko.  will  do  good.  In  this 
nei^hoorhood,  nurses  readily  command  from  four 
to  SIX  dollars  per  week,  and  are  often  procured 
with  difficulty  at  any  price.  Should  not  this  hm 
added  to  the  list  of  employnfents  fbr  which  fe- 
males should  be  educated! 

Fall  and  Spring  Transplanting, ^-Whichever 
way  the  question  of  superiority  may  be  finally 
decided,  the  fact  that  both  seasons  will  answer, 
remains  to  encourage  us  to  plant  both  spring  and 
fall,  until  the  question  is  settled.     ' 

Manuring  Fruit  Trees. — Why  would  not  the 
common  crowbar  answer  for  making  the  holes  for 
liquid  manure,  which  are  bored  by  the  machine 
here  described  t 

Honor  to  the  Farmer^ s  Wife, — ^If  **  not  more 
than  one  out  of  two  are  capable  of  managing 
their  part  successfully,"  have  not  old  bachelors 
about  an  e^n  chance,  notwithstanding  the  *'  im- 
possible idea  ?  " 

About  Ajtple  Trees, — ^Directions  for  planting 
and  managing.  On  most  '*  old  land  "  I  should 
recommend,  as  essential,  the  use  of  some  kind  of 
compost  in  planting,  to  give  the  tree  a  start. 
Mud  or  muck,  mixed  with  ashes,  lime,  salt,  plas- 
ter, leaves,  &c.,  or  piled  up  alone  to  **  slack,"  a 
few  months  before  l^in^  used,  will  put  the  inches 
on  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and  on  the  body  of  the 
tree,  the  first  year.  A  great  many  apple  trees 
have  been  **  set "  within  a  few  years  past ;  yet  a 
prson  will  see  but  few  thrifty  young  orchards, 
in  a  trip  of  a  hundred  miles  in  any  part  of  New 
England. 

A  Good  Garden. — History  of  a  merchant's  gar* 
den.  <<  Ten  barrels  of  good  apples  for  winter," 
beside  lots  in  the  fall ;  **  all  the  pears  we  want ;  " 
<*  twenty  kinds  of  roses  and  nearly  one  hundred 
sorts  of  flowers ;  "  •'^  plenty  of  the  finest  plums  I 
ever  saw ;  "  <*  bushels  of  grapes ;  "  <*  potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  ca^Miges,  onions,  beans, 
peas,  corn,  cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  and 
pumpkins,  as  many  as  our  folks  want  to  use,  all 
on  less  than  one-half  acre  of  land,  without  any 
help  but  my  sirls  in  the  flower  department." 
Poor  old  New  England  ! 

Tlie  Useful  and  the  Beautiful.— Jn  this  article 
we  are  told  that  Downing  and  others  made  '*  a 
very  vital  mistake,  not  in  the  jjood  or  bad  com- 
piling of  English  authors,  but  in  having  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  them  at  all.  ...  It  is  not  true 
that  English  works  are  adapted  to  American 
wants,  but  just  the  contrary."  In  the  April 
number  of  the  monthly  Farmer,  in  a  di«ertation 
on  **  What  a  Garden  should  be,"  the  same  wri- 
ter, after  condemning  the  **  straight'  lines  and 
right  angles  "  of  time  immemorial,  says :  **  It 
was  reserved  for  England  to  sublimate  out  of  the 
whole  maaB  of  artificial  gardening,  a  truer  and 
more  natural  style."  I  am  well  aware  that  un- 
educated people,  like  myself,  ought  to  distrust 
their  own  '*  taste  "  when  it  differs  from  that  of 
the  learned  and  cultivated.  But  I  muitt  confess 
to  a  '■*  taste  "  for  geometrical  regularity  and  pro- 
portion, and  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Downing  in 
oommendinff  the  man  who  threw  up  potatoes  to 
plant  trees  oy,  lest  his  workmen  should  fall  into 
the  vulgarism  of  geometrical  figures ;  nor  can  I 
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see  mach  beauty  in  the  necessity  which  compels 
me  to  **  box  the  oompoas  "  in  following  a  winding 
path  from  the  highway  to  my  front  door. 

Another  Speamen  of  Farming — and  a  very  fa- 
vorable one  too.  1  understand  the  writer  to  say 
that  although  he  is  a)He  to  do  only  about  15  or 
20Vays  work  in  the  summer,  he  finds  after  paying 
**  all  expenses/*  a  profit  of  $336  annually,  over 
and  above  the  support  of  his  family.  Do  the 
clothing'  and  groceries  come  out  of  this,  or  are 
they  paid  for  out  of  the  profits  of  some  other  pro- 
fession, to  which  the  time  of  **  D.  M."  is  mainly 
devoted  ? 

State  Almshouse  at  Tewk'bury,  Ms, — ^The  ac- 
count which  is  here  ^iven^l  the  six  hundred  in- 
mates of  this  institution,  is  a  most  sad  one.  That 
such  an  accumulation  of  ignorance,  vice  and  mis- 
ery should  be  possible  in  Massachusetts,  in  our 
day,  is  enough  to  make  the  blood  run  cold,  and 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  difierence  between  virtue 
ana  vice. 

CHonia  Inda. — A  description  of  an  ii^^t  in- 
jurious to  the  peach. 

*^  English  Vegetables  and  Meats,**  **  Application 
of  Manures,"  »*  Tanning,"  •«  Cider  Mills,"  and 
other  machines,  '•Chapter  on  Husbandry,"  "Con- 
cord Grape,"  **  City  Mechanics  and  Country  Far- 
mers," **  Marrow  Squash,"  "Wages,"  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles,  mast  be  pcissed  over.  I 
will  here  suggest  to  every  reader  of  the  Farmer , 
that  the  inquiries  which  are  made  of  the  Editor 
for  information  upon  almost  every  branch  of  agri- 
culture, and  which  are  usUallv  placed  under  the 
heading  "Extracte  and  Replies,"  ou^ht  to  be 
answend  by  all  who  think  they  can  give  any  in- 
formation, from  their,  own  practice  or  observa- 
tion. This  department  of  the  pa^r  might  thus 
be  greatly  increased  in  value,  for  in  man^  coun- 
sellors there  is  safety.  Besides,  these  familiar 
questions  and  answers  could  hardly  be  classed  as 
"  book-farming,"  and  mieht  thus  do  more  good 
than  elaborate  essays.  The  oofn  is  now  prettv 
much  husked,  and  the  long  evenings  may  be  well 
employed  by  those  who  seldom  write,  in  answer- 
ins  the  questions  of  the  less  experienced. 

Wittchester,  Oct.,  1854.  A  Rbadkr. 


For  tkt  New  England  Farmer. 

SOAP,  WHITE  LEAD  AND  OIL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  not  so  generallv  known  as 
it  should  be,  that  a  mixture  of  the  above  named 
ingredients  makes  an  excellent  coating  for  gates, 
fences  and  out^buildings.  The  addition  of  the 
soa[)  (soft  soap  only  is  to  be  used)  considerably 
diminishes  the  expense  of  the  paint,  without  in 
any  degree  lessening  its  durability,  or  the  facility 
of  laving  it  on. 

I  have  a  hduse,  the  north-west  nde  of  which 
was  painted  with  this  mixture  nineteen  years 
a£0,  and  the  paint  is  now  much  more  brilliant 
than  that  put  .upon  the  other  sides  at  the  same 
time,  though  the  latter  was  of  the  best  quiUity  of 
white  lead  and  oil,  and  four  heavy  coats  applied, 
while  of  the  soap  paint  I  applied  but  two.  fences 
painted  with  this  mixture,  as  well  as  the  roofis  of 
buildings,  for  which  purpose  any  coloring  matter, 
or  pigment,  may  be  substituted  for  the  lead,  en- 
dure much  longer,  it  is  ascertained,  than  those 
painted  with  pure  oil  paint.  The  s.lkileeoent 
qualities  of  the  compound  tend  to  indurate  the 


fibres  of  the  wood,  and  render  them  imperviouB 
to  those  atmospheric  influences  which  are  the 
chief  cause  of  decay  and  rot.  The  quantity  of 
soap  to  be  used  can  be  best  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience ;.  on  this  point  no  definite  rules  can  be 
prescribed. 

MILK. 

The  value  of  milk  for  dairy  purposes,  depends, 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  animals  kept. 
When  analyzed,  the  fluid  is  found  to  consist  of 
three  distinct  substances,  viz :— cream,  curd,  and 
whey,  into  which  it  separates  spontaneously  in  a 
state  of  repose.  According  to  Berzelius,  cream 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0244,  and  consists  in 
one  hundred  parts,  of  butter,  4.5,  caseous  mat- 
ter, 3.5,  and  of  whey,  92.  On  analysis,  caseoas 
matter  yields  carbon  59.78 ;  hydrogen,  7.42;  ox- 
ygen ,  1 1 .40 :  nitrogen ,  21 .38 .  When  deprived  of 
its  cream,  milk  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.03,  and, 
in  one  thousand  parts,  yields  of  water,  928.75  ; 
caseous  matter,  28  ;  sugar  of  milk,  35 ;  muriate 
and  phosphate  of  potassa,  195.  There  are  also 
noticeable  traces  of  other  substances. 

Every  farmer  must  have  observed  a  striking  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  milk.  While  some  ani- 
mals produce  a  thin,  bluish  fluid,  others  yield  a 
rich,  yellow,  or  cream-colored  milk,  which  ia  in 
every  respect  superior  for  any  purpose.  Feed,  no 
doubt,  as  we  have  often  taken  occasion  to  observe, 
has  a  very  decided  influence  in  determining  the 
quality  of  the  milk  of  most  animals ;  yet  there 
are  some  cows  which  can  never  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a  rich  article,  be  they  kept  as  they  may. 
This  fact — ^generally  well  understood  it  is  pre- 
sumed by  the  more  experienced  and  practical  part 
of  the  community — is  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  former,  and  should  be  scrupulously  attended 
to  in  the  selection  of  animals  for  dairy  purposes. 
It  costs,  ordinarily  speaking,  as  much  to  keep  a 
poor  animal,  or  one  that  yields  a  poor  or  indilfer>- 
ent  quantity  of  milk,  as  it  does  to  feed  a  superior 
milker.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  in  very  many 
cases,  it  actually  costs  more  to  keep  the  poor  ani- 
mal. 

There  are  generally  indications  of  good  milkers, 
which  will  be  of  great  service,  if  they  are  studied 
so  as  to  become  familiar  with  them. 


London  Currants. — A  writer  in  the  Horticul- 
turist speaks  of  the  fine  currants  of  the  market 
gardens  near  London,  which  arQ  grown  in  the 
following  manner :  They  are  planted  in  rows 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  apart,  and  three  or  four 
feet  apart  in  the  rows ;  the  ground  which  is  natu- 
rally good  is  highly  manu^,  and  cropped  be- 
tween with  vegetables.  When  the  plants  com- 
mence bearing,  they  are  pruned  very  haid ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  young  wood  is  thinned  out, 
and  what  is  allowed  to  remain  is  shortened  badt 
to  three  or  four  inches.  By  this  means  the  trees 
are  always  kept  short,  never  attaining  a  greater 
bight  than  two  or  three  feet.     These   strong 
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manured  and  well-pruned  trees  produce  magnifi- 
cent fruit,  and  in  great  abundance,  well  remu- 
nerating the  market  gardener  for  his  trouble.    * 


EEEDnrO  OF  AHIMAL8. 

RSLATITK  PROPORTIONS  OF  FOOD  FOR  KAN   TXELDSD 

BY  THE  SAVE  HERB]kGE   IN  THE  FORMS  OF 

BEEF  AND  MILK. 

A  curious  economical  question,  in  connection 
with  the  value  of  vegetable  produce  in  feeding 
cattle,  presents  itself  to  us  when  we  come  to  com- 
pare the  proportions  of  human  food  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  same  weight  of  herbage 
when  cattle  are  fed  with  it  for  different  immediate 
purposes. 

A  ton  of  hay  may  be  given  to  a  bullock  to  be 
converted  into  beef.  Another  ton  of  the  same 
hay  may  be  eivcn  to  a  cow  to  be  converted  into 
milk.  Would  the  beef  or  the  milk  produced  con- 
tain the  larger  supply  of  food  for  man?  We 
have  rather  imperfect  data  to  rely  upon  in  an- 
swering this  Question,  but  they  lead  us  to  very  in- 
terestinis^results.  * 

1.  According  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  same 
herbage  which  will  add  112  lb.  to  the  weight  of 
an  ox,  will  enable  a  cow  to  yield  450  wine  gal- 
lons, or  3G00  lb.  of  milk.  This  milk  will  contain 
160  lb.  of  dry  curd,  160  lb.  of  butter,  1801b.  of 
sugar,  and  18  lb.  of  saliiie  matter,  while  the  112 
lb.  of  beef  will  not  contain  more  than  25  lb.  or 
30  lb.  of  dry  muscle,  fat,  and  saline  matter  to- 
gether ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  weight  of  her- 
bage which  will  produce  less  than  30  lb.  of  dry 
human  food  in  the  form  of  beef,  will  yield  500 
lb.  in  the  form  of  milk. 

2.  But  this  statement  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  is, 
I  fear,  not  to  be  relied  upon.  We  have  another, 
however,  something  different,  from  Riedesel,  a 
Continental  authonty.  He  says  that  the  same 
quantity  of  hay  will  produce  either  100  lb.  of 
beef,  or  100  imperial  gallons  (1000  lb.)  of  milk. 
This  quantity  of  milk  contains  only  150  lb.  of  dry 
food,  but  it  IS  still  five  times  as  much  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  beef. 

This  statement  of  Riedesel  is  also  to  be  received 
with  hesitation ;  but  the  subject  is  interesting  and 
important,  as  well  as  curious,  and  is  deserving  of 
further  investigation.  Should  the  population 
of  the  country  ever  become  so  dense  as  to  render 
a  rigorous  economy  of  food  a  national  question, 
butcher-meat,  if  the  above  data  deserve  any  reli- 
ance— will  be  banished  from  our  tables,  and  a 
milk  diet  will  be  the  daily  sustenance  of  almost 
all  classes  of  society. 

INFLUENCE    OF    CIRCUMSTANCES    IN    MODIFYING 
PRACTICAL  VALUES  OP  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGETABLE  FOOD. 

The  indications  of  theory,  and  the  results  of 
general  practice,  in  regard  to  the  nutritive  power 
of  different  vegetable  substani^,  are  modified  by 
many  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  Whether  fed  for  work,  or  for  the  produc- 
tion of  flesh  or  milk,  the  effect  of  the  food  given 

to  animals  will  depend  partly  on  the  kind,  breed,  practical  value  of  food,  and   jause  it  to  produce 
and  constitution  of  the  animal  itself— on  the  gen-ifesults  different  from  those  indicated  by  its  chem- 
eral  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  theii<»l  compositien. 
place  in  which   it  is  kept^n  ite  size  and  state  of  j":^,  ^     ,^,„^  belng-ha,  12  Ib.,  with  oaU  and  bean.  14 

health — and  on  the   form  in  which  the  food  itself  Ib.;  the  steamed  feed^hay  3  lb.,  beaat  3  lb.,  lifueed  1  lb 

is  given.  I  Cair<rM  Engli»k  AgricMiture^  p.  346. 

Johnston's  Ag.  Chemistry  and  iSlsolog^ 


1.  The  breed  or  constitution^  every  feeder  knows, 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  apparent  value  of 
food.  Some  breeds,  like  the  improved  short-horn, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  fatten,  which  makes 
them  increase  in  weight  more  rapidly  than  other 
breeds,  when  fed  upon  the  same  K)od.  And  even 
in  the  same  breed,  the  rapidity  with  which  one 
animal  la^s  on  flesh  will  sometimes  make  it  two 
or  three  times  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than 
others  which  are  fed  along  with  it. 

2.  Warmth  and  shelter  c»M9i&  the  same  amount 
of  food  to  go  farther,  as  do  also  gentle  treatment 
and  the  absence  of  glaring  light.  Sheep  have 
produced  double  the  weight  of  mutton  from  the 
same  weight  of  vegetable  food,  when  fed  under 
shelter,  and  kept  undisturbed  and  in  the  dark. 
It  is  probably  from  this  beneficial  influence  of 
warmth  that,  in  the  North  American  states,  a 
difference  of  25  per  cent  is  observed  in  favor  of 
the  spring  and  summer  over  the  winter  feeding  of 
the  pigs  upon  similar  food. 

3.  Fhejorm  in  which  the  food  is  given  is  of  no 
less  importance.  Grass  newly  cut  goes  farther 
than  alter  it  is  ibade  into  hay ;  and  the  opinion 
is  now  becoming  very  generally  prevalent,  that 
steamed,  boiled,  or  otherwise^  prepared  food,  is 
more  wholesome  for  cattle,  and  more  economical 
to  the  feeder,  than  the  same  food  given  in  a  dry 
state. 

In  the  case  of  horses,  the  difference  between 
the  practice  of  giving  all  the  food  dry  and  uncut, 
and  that  of  givine  all  the  hay  cut  with  the  oats 
and  beans  crushed,  and  an  evening  meal  of  steam- 
ed food,  is  such  as  to  effect  a  saving  of  nearly  one- 
third.  Thus,  the  same  wagon  horses  which  con- 
sumed 3i  bushels  of  oats  per  week,  and  14 
stones  of  hay,  when  ^iven  uncut,  uncrushed,  and 
uncooked,  were  keptin  good  condition  by  2i  bush- 
els of  oats,  8  stonefi  of  hay,  and  7  lb.  of  linseed 
when  the  grain  was  crushed,  the  hay  cut  into 
half-inch  chaff,  and  the  linseed  with  a  little  bean- 
meal  and  cut  hay  made  into  a  steamed  meal-fed  in 
the  evening.* 

The  mauing  and  sprouting  of  barley  is  by  many 
practical  men  considered  to  increase  its  nutritive 
qualities.  It  is  certain  that,  when  mixed  with 
boiled  potatoes  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  per 
cent.,  and  kept  warm  for  a  few  hours,  bruised 
malt  produces  a  prepared  food  which  is  much  rel- 
ished by  milch  cows,  and  is  profitable  to  the  dai- 
ry-man. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
mixtures  with  other  kinds  of  food  would  produce 
similar  beneficial  effects. 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre,  feeds  his  farm- 
horses  on  12  lb.  of  sprouted  barley  a-day,  besieges 
their  fodder  ;  and  this,  on  his  light  land,  keeps 
them  in  good  condition.  It  is  prepared  by  steep- 
ing the  Mtrley  for  24  hours,  and  then  putting  it 
into  a  heap  and  turning  it  over  for  five  days. 

5.  The  souring  of  food  of  all  kinds  has,  by  al- 
most universal  consent,  been  found  to  make  it 
more  profitable  ip  the  feeding  and  fattening  of 
pigs.  It  makes  them'  fatten  I'aster,  and  gives  a 
firmer  and  whiter  flesh. 

Many  other  circumstances  also  modify  the  real 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 

CUT  KECHAHICS  AND  COUHTBT 
FARMERS— HO.  4. 

WHY    FARMING    18    PROFITABLE. 

Our  last  number,  eo  far  as  it  had  reference  to 
the  subject  under  discusmon,  was  a  mere  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  that  of  mj  own  family  connec- 
tions, those  who  remained  farmers  are  better  off 
for  a  living,  than  those  of  us  are  *who  learned 
trades. 

The  question,  Why  is  it  so?  was  kept  in  my 
mind  while  I  was  looking  into  their  circumstan- 
ces, their  modes  of  life,  their  means  of  getting 
money,  their  ways  of  saving  and  of  spending  it, 
'  and  1  think  I  have  discovered  the  important  se- 
cret of  their  success,  and  of  our  failure. 

Merely  to  say  that  farming  is  more  profitable, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word*  does  not  satisfy 
me  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true.  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  no  class  of  people  in  the  country  work 
so  many  hours  for  a  aoUar  as  farmers— that  into 
the  pockets  of  no  other  class  does  monev  come  as 
reluctantly  and  slowly  as  it  does  into  tne  pockets 
of  farmers.  Nor  can  I  allow  that  they  are,  nat- 
urally, more  shrewd,  saving,  or  thrifty  than  those 
of  ua  who  happened  to  learn  trades.  The  secret 
of  their  superior  success,  therefore,  is  one  worth 
knowing,  and  for  the  discovery  of  which,  I  muet 
claim  aS  the  credit  I  am  entitled  to.  But  before 
divulging  it,  directly,  as  might  be  done  in  few 
words,  we  will  take  a  peep  at  the  Gairmer,  and  at 
the  mechanic,  as  they  return  of  a  Saturday  night 
to  their  respective  homes. 

The  fanner  seats  himself  by  an  open  door,  that 
his  eye  may  glance  over  the  fields.  He  has  been 
haying  for  several  weeks,  and  expects  it  will 
require  one  or  two  more  to  finish.  The  weather 
has  been  hot  and  rather  '*  catching,"  and  he  has 
worked  early  and  late  to  save  his  hay  and  dodge 
the  showers.  An  old  scythe  and  an  old  shirt 
have  given  out  to-day.  A  new  scythe  must  be 
had  on  Monday  morning,  any  how,  although  he 
has  not  received  the  '*  first  red  cent  -*  for  his  last 
month's  hard  labor.  The  old  shirt  may  be 
patched,  for  his  account  at  the  store  is  running 
up  strangely  this  year.  Besides,  his  hay  is  rather 
.  light — ^the  ham  is  hardly  up  to  the  beams,  yet — 
and  instead  of  having  a  single  load  to  sell,  he  is 
afraid  of  ^eing  short  of  fodder  before  winter  is 
out.  How  natural,  how  absolutely  unavoidable 
is  an  economy  that  shall  tell,  in  a  family  thus 
situated. 

The  mechanic  comes  home  on  Saturday  night 
with  the  looked-for,  calculated-upon,  ten  dofiar 
bill'  (more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,)  in  his 
pocket.  J 

"  Now,  wife  and  children,  let*s  be  gaj  } 
IVe  worked  hard,  and  here's  the  pay." 

The  various  plans  which  have  been  popping  into 
the  heads  of  the  several  members  of  his  household, 
during  the  week,  for  the  economical  use  of  the  ex- 
pected money,  are  now  discussed — ^food,  clothing, 
ruel,  rent,  uirniture,  benevolence — ^not  a  single 
foolish  project  is  sugsested  ;  yet  the  money  is  all 
provided  for,  and  will  be  gone, — all  gone, — ^by 
the  time  another  week  brings  home  another  sum, 
to  go  in  the  same  way.  Thus  almost  uncon- 
sciously, a  habit  is  formed  of  living  up  to  the 
means  ;  a  habit  that,  after  a  little  practice,  be- 
comes just  as  easy  with  three  dollars  a  day,  as 
with  one  dollar.  . 


The  avails  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  are  be- 
yond his  immediate  reach,  and  he  can   hardly 
spend  them  if  he  would  ;  those  of  the  mechanic 
are  placed  directly  into  his  hands,  in  that  most 
slippery  of  ail  property — ^ready  money,  which 
will  aimoet  vanish  of  itself.    The  farmer  neces- 
sarily looks  out  for  the  future,  "  lays  by  in  store," 
and  takes  into  his  calculations  a  year  or  series  of 
years.    This  enlarges  his  powers  of  foresight,  and 
m  a  great  measure  prepares  him  for  misfortunes. 
The  mechanic  comes  to  limit  his  calculations  and 
ambition  to  a  week, — ^beyond  which  he  neither 
looks  nor  cares  to  look ;  and  thus  reverses  or 
sickness  come  upon  him  unawares,  and  unpro- 
vided for.    Indeed,'  I  often  think  that  the  prac- 
tice of  weekly  payments,  so  stoutly  contended  for 
by  mechanics,  instead  of  proving  to  be  a  blessing, 
operates  as  a  curse  to  toem,  hy  inducing   this 
habit  of  living  up  to  their  means,— of  spending 
all  they  earn  as  fast  as  it  is  earned.    In  making 
out  the  bills  of  journeymen,  as  I  do  for  several 
weekly,  I  am  sometimes  amused,  sometimes  pro- 
voked, by  their  expedients  to  bring  in  every  thing 
they  have  done,  although  the  rule  is  to  allow  for 
such  parts  of  the  work  only  as  are  completed. 
By  most,  whatever  is  thus  left  to  another  week, 
is  mourned  over  and  scolded  about  as  labor  lost ! 
To  be  assured  that  it  will  be  good  next  week, 
affords  about  as  much  satisfaction  as  to  promise 
them  a  corner  lot  in  one  of  the  cities  in  the  moon. 
They  take  no  thought  for  next  week ;  may  not 
live  to  see  it ;  ana  if  they  should,  next  week 
must  take  care  of  itself. 

Is  my  secret  out  ?  Farmers  grow  rich  because 
they  save ;  mechanics  keep  poor  because  they 
spend;  and  the  habits  of  each  are  the  result, 
mainly,  of  their  respective  circumstances. 

A  City  Mxchanic. 

Boston,  Nov.,  1854. 


MUCH  COW& 

If  you  desire  your  cows  to  yield  libeniHy  to 
the  pail,  you  must  feed  them  with  something 
better  suited  to  the  secretion  of  rich  milk  than 
dry  provender.  Chopped  roots,  or  meal  slops  of 
some  kind,  should  be  given  them  twice  a  day,  at 
least,  say  morning  and  evening.  They  should 
also  be  provided  with  littered  beds,  dry  lodgings — 
moderately  warm — be  regularly  watered  thrice 
each  day,  just  before  being  fed, — be  curried  or 
combed  once  a  day,  and  salt,  with  occasionally  a 
little  ashes  or  fine  bone  dust  mixed,  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  They  also  like  a  variety  of 
food.  Roots,  cut  or  rasped,  and  mixed  with 
cut  hay  or  straw,  then  stirred  and  left  for  an 
hour  or  two,  make  a  mess  which  they  will  eat 
very  greedily.  We  think  that  hardly  attention 
enough  is  given  to  the  bedding  of  cows,  as  the 
more  quiet  and  comfortable  they  are,  the  less 
food  will  be  required  to  sustain  the  system,  and 
may  therefore  go  to  produce  flesh  or  milk.  A 
gentleman  who  has  constantly  employed  several 
pairs  of  working  oxen  for  many  years,  stat^  that 
oxen  will  travel  fifteen  miles  a  day,  being  well 

littered  down"  at  night,  as  easy  as  twelve 
miles,  and  lie  upon  the  bare  floor.    If  this  state- 
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ment  be  correct — and  it  seems  to  us. consistent — it 
is  a  pretty  important  matter  that  all  our  cattle 
are  well  proyided  for  in  this  respect. 


BOSTOH  nr  1774. 


The  following  description  of  Boston,  just  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revolution,  is 
extracted  from  the  sixth  volume  of  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States,  just  published. 
Mr.  Bancroft  remarks  that  the  king  had  set  him, 
self,  and  his  ministry  and  parliament,  and  all 
Great  Britain,  to  subdue  to  his  will  one  stubborn 
little  town  on  the  sterile  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
and  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

*  <  The  old  world  had  not  its  {Mrallel.  It  counted 
about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  of  European 
origin,  all  of  whom  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 
Good  public  schools  were  the  foundation  of  its 
political  system ;  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of 
their  pupils,  in  his  youth  jipprenticed  to  the  art 
which  makes  knowledge  the  common  property  of 
mankind,  had  gone  forth  from  them  to  stand  be- 
fore the  nations  as  the  representative  of  the  mod- 
em plebeian  class. 

Ajb  its  schools  were  for  all  its  children,  so  the 
great  body  of  its  male  inhabitants,  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  when  assembled  in  a  hall  which 
Faneuil,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  had  built  for 
them,  was  the  source  of  all  municipal  authority. 
In  the  meeting  of  the  town  its  taxes  were  voted, 
its  a£^irs  discussed  and  settled,  its  agents  and 
public  servants  annually  elected  by  iMkllot,  and 
abstract  political  principles  freely  debated.  A 
small  property^  qualification  was  attached  to  the 
right  of  suffrage,  but  did  not  exclude  enoueh  to 
change  the  character  of  the  institution.  Uhere 
had  never  existed  a  considerable  municipality  ap- 
proaching so  nearly  to  a  pure  democracy  ;  and, 
ibr  so  populous  a  place,  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  orderly  and  best  governed  in  the  world. 

Its  ecclesiastical  polity  was  in  like  manner  re- 
publican. The  great  mass  were  Congregation- 
alists :  each  church  was  an  assembly  formed  by 
voluntary  agreement— self-constituted;  self-sup- 
ported and  independent.  They  were  clear  that 
no  person  or  church  had '  power  over  another 
church.  There  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  'b.ltar 
in  the  place ;  the  usages  of  "  papists "  were 
looked  upon  as  worn-out  superstitions,  fit  only  for 
the  ignorant.  But  the  people  were  not  merely 
the  freest  enemies  of  «*  ropery  and  Slavery ; '' 
they  were  Protestants  even  asainst  Protestantism  ; 
and,  though  the  English  Church  was  tolerated, 
Boston  kept  up  its  exasperation  against  prelacy. 
Its  ministers  were  still  its  prophets  and  its  guides  ; 
its  pulpit,  in  which,  now  that  Mayhew  was  no 
more,  Cooper  was  admired  above  all  others  for 
eloquence  and  patriotbm,  b^  weekly  appeals,  in- 
flamed alike  by  the  fervor  of  piety  and  of  liberty. 
In  the  Boston  Gazette  it  enjoyed  a  free  press, 
which  gave  currency  to  its  conclusions  on  the 
natural  right  of  man  to  self-government. 

Its  citizens  were  inquisitive,  seeking  to  know 
the  causes  of  things,  and  to  search  for  the  reason 
of  existing  institutions  in  the  laws  of  nature. 
Tet  thev  controlled  their  speculative  turn  by 
practical  judgment,  exhibiting  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction of  susceptibility  to  enthusiasm  and  cal- 
culating shrewdness.    They  were  fond  of  gain. 


and  adventurous,  penetrating  and  keen  in  their 
pursuit  of  it ;  yet  their  avidity  was  tempered  by 
a  well-considered  and  continuing  liberality.  Near- 
y  every  man  was  strugjgling  to  make  hie  own 
¥ray  in  the  world  and  his  own  fortune ;  and  yet 
in<nviduallv  and  as  a  body  they  were  public 
spirited.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  commu- 
nity had  been  distracted  by  those  who  were 
thought  to  pursue  the  great  truth  of  justification  ^ 
by  faith  to  Antinomian  absurdities  ;  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  eighteenth  century  had  not  been 
without  an  influence  on  theological  opinion  ;  and 
though  the  larger  number  still  acknowledged  the 
fixedness  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  the  resistless 
certainty  from  all  eternity  of  election  and  of 
reprobation,  there  were  not  wanting,  even  among 
the  clergy,  some  who  had  modified  the  sternness 
of  the  ancient  doctrine  by  making  the  self-direction 
of  the  active  powers  of  man,  with  freedom  of  in- 
quiry and  private  judgment,  the  central  idea  of  a 
Erotest  against  Calvinism.  Still  more  were  they 
oldly  speculative  on  questions  respecting  their 
constitution.  Every  house  was  a  school  of  poli- 
tics ;  every  man  was  a  little  statesman,  discussed 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  studied  more  or  less  the  ' 
laws  of  his  own  land,  and  was  sure  of  his  ability 
to  ascertain  and  to  make  good  his  rights.  The 
ministers,  whose  prayers,  being  from  no  book, 
were  colored  with  the  hue  of  the  times ;  the  mer- 
chants, cramped  in  their  enterprise  b^  le^l  re- 
strictions ;  the  mechanics,  who,  by  their  skill  in 
ship-building,  bore  away  the  palm  from  all  other 
nations,  and  by  their  numbers  were  rulcis  of  the 
town  ;  all  alike,  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  pulpit  or 
closet,  on  the  wharf  or  in  the  counting-room,  at 
their  ship-yards  or  in  their  social  gatherings, 
reasoned  upon  government.  They  had  not  ac- 
quired estates  by  a  feudal  tenure,  nor  had  lived 
under  feudal  institutions;  aiid  as  the  true  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans  of  England,  they  had 
not  much  more  of  superstitious  veneration  for 
monarchy  than  for  priestcraft.  Such  was^  their 
power  of  analysis  that  they  almost  unconsciously 
developed  the  theory  of  an  independent  representa- 
tive commonwealth  ;  and  such  their  instinctive 
capacity  for  organization,  that  they  had  actually 
seen  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  province 
start  into  life  at  their  bidding.  While  the  earth 
was  still  wrapped  in  gloom,  they  welcomed  the 
day-break  of  popular  freedom,  and, like  theyoune 
eagle  in  his  upward  soarings,  looked  undazzled 
into  the  beams  of  the  morning." 

Effects  of  Prosperity.  —  How  unavailing 
worldly  prosperity  is,  since  in  th*  midst  of  it,  a 
single  disappointment  is  sufficient  to  embitter  all 
its  pleasures.  We  might  at  first  imagine,  that 
the  natural  effect  of  prosperity  would  be,  to  dif- 
fuse over  the  mind  a  prevailing  satisfaction,  which 
the  lesser  evils  of  life  eould  not  ruffle  or  disturb. 
We  might  expect  that,  as  one  in  the  full  glow  of 
health  despises  the  inclemency  of  weather,  so 
one  in  possession  of  all  the  advantages  of  high 
power  and  station,  should  disregara  slight  in- 
juries ;  and,  at  perfect  ease  with  himself,  should 
view,  in  the  most  favolrable  light,  the  behavior  of 
others  around.  Such  effects  would  indeed  follow, 
if  worldly  prosperity  contained  in  itself  tlie  true 
principles  of  human  felicity.  But  as  it  possesses 
them  not,  the  very  reverse  of  those  consecjuences 
generally  obtains.    Prosperity  debMitates,  instead 
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of  strengthening  the  mind.  Its  most  common  ef- 
fect is,  to  create  an  extreme  sensibility  to  the 
slightest  wound.  It  foments  impatient  desires, 
and  raises  expectations  which  no  success  can  sat- 
isfy. It  fosters  a  false  delicacy,  which  sickens  in 
the  midst  of  indulgence.  By  repeated  gratifica- 
tion, it  blunts  the  feelings  of  men  to  what  is  pleas- 
ing, and  leaves  them  unhappily  acute  to  what- 
ever is  uneasy.  Hence,  the  gale  which  another 
would  scarcely  feel,  is,  to  the  prosperous,  a  rude 
tempest.  Hence,  the  rose  leaf  doubled  below 
them  on  the  couch,  as  it  is  told  of  the  effeminate 
Sybarate,  breaks  their  rest.  Hence,  the  disrepect 
shown  by  Mordecai,  preyed  with  such  violence  on 
the  heart  of  Haman.  Upon  no  principle  of  reason 
can  we  assign  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  distress 
which  this  incident  occasioned  him.  The  cause 
lay  not  in  the  external  incident.  It  lay  within 
himself;  it  arose  from  a  mind  distempered  by 
prosperity. 

EXTRACTS  AND  REPLIES. 

TRANSPLANTING  AND  GRAFTING  GRAPES. 

Mr.  Editor: — A  few  days   since    I  found  a 


small  grape-vine  which  had  a  few  very  excellent 
grapes  growing  thereon  ;  I  want  to  take  it  up 
ana  set  it  near  my  house.  Will  you  inform  me  of 
the  best  time  to  take  it  up  and  how  to  proceed  ; 
whether  I  shall  cut  any  of  the  top  off,  or  any  of 
the  roots  1  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  large  grape- 
vine growing  closa  to  his  door ;  it  fills  the  top  of 
an  arbor,  which  he  has  built  some  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  so  thick  that  it  makes  a  perfect  shade 
beneath ;  but  what  is  singular  about  it  is  this;  it 
blossoms  full  every  year,  but  never  bears  a  grape. 
Now  if  you  or  your  correspondents  can  inform 
me  of  any  method  that  will  cause  this  vine  to 
bear  fruit,  I  shall  feel  very  thankful  for  the  in- 
formation. 

When  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  graft  a  grape- 
vine ?  I  grafted  one  last  June,  the  5th ,  and  auer 
starting  and  growing  a  week  or  two  it  died ; 
whether  it  was  the  dry  weather,  or  whether  it 
was  too  early  or  too  late  in  the  season,  I  am  un- 
able to  tell.  I  sawed  the  vine  off  belcw  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  made  two  holes  the  size  of 
the  scions  and  put  them  in,  and  put  grafting  wax 
around  the  stock,  and  then  covered  the  whole  with 
dirt  except  the  top  bud  of  the  scions. 

Oct,  7.  Ignoramus. 


to  be  when  the  vine  has  just  put  out  its  leaves, 
and  the  first  abundant  flow  of  sap  is  over  ;  the 
scions  must  be  kept  from  starting  into  growth  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  stock.  We  have  tried 
grafting  by  boring  holes  in  the  Btock,but  withoat 
success. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  GRAPES? 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^l  wish,  sir,  to  make  some  inqui- 
ries of  you  in  relation  to  grapes.  Are  the  Odd- 
cord,  Diana,  Charter  Oak,  Sage,  and  some  other 
varieties  of  grape  loudly  puffisa  up  in  agricultural 
papers  equal  in  value  to  the  Isabella  and  Gataw- 
oa  grapes?  In  regaid  to  the  Concord, it  is  declared 
by  some  to  be  only  dth  rate;  as  to  the  Diana,  a 
dish  of  the  same  were  exhibited  at  our  County  Ag- 
ricultural Fair  ;  the  size  of  the  berries  and 
bunches  were  not  more  than  one-third  as  lar^  as 
Ctitawba  grapes  by  their  side,  I  purohasea  one 
bunch  of  them,  which  was  divided  among  several 
good  judges  of  grapes,  and  they  were  tried  with 
the  Catawba  and  declared  to  lie  inferior  in  size, 
and  flavor,  and  evidently  they  were  no  riper.  I 
would  say  also  that  Mr.  W.  S.  King,  of  Boston, 
decided  they  were  the  true  Diana. 

The  Charter  Oak  Grape  is  raised  by  a  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance,  and  is  declared  to  he 
valuable  only  for  preserving ;  the  berries, however, 
are  of  enormous  siste.  The  Sage  grapes  I  hare 
tasted  and  although  of  lar^e  size,  it  has  the  sharp, 
foxy  flavor  of  the  wild  native  grapes. 

Now,  Sir,  if  I  am  incorrect  or  mistaken  in  an  j 
of  these  varieties,  I  hope  to  be  corrected,  and  I 
desire  your  opinion,  for  I  believe  that  fiirmers  are 
the  last  class  to  be  humbugged,  and  these  grapes 
have  obtained  a  high  reputation  b^  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  jour- 
nals. My  opinion  is  that  the  Catawba  Grape, 
for  a  hardy  out-door  grape  (if  well  cared  for)  is 
decidedly  the  best  grape:  P.  M.  Augvr. 

Middlefield,  Ct,,  1854. 


Kemarks. — In  transplanting  grape-vines  5ai;tf  all 
the  rootSy  but  shorten  the  top,  prune  to  a  single 
stem  for  some  distance  frpm  the  ground,  and  then 
bud  as  many  branches  as  are  necessary  to  fill  the 


Remarks. — A  comparison  of  grapes  by  a  sing  le 
trial  of  them  side  by  side,  could  not  give  any  one 
a  fair  idea  of  their  permanent  value.  For  in- 
stance, Catawbas  and  Isabellas  have  ripened  well 
this  year  where  they  have  scarcely  been  known  ^ 
to  ripen  before.  Now  to  take  them  in  their  best 
condition,  and  that  a  condition  only  realized  once 
perhaps  in  five  or  ten  years,  and  pronounce  them 
more  valuable  than  some  other  grape  which  af- 
fords a  crop  of  fair  ripe  fruit  every  year,  would  be 
a  very  unfair  way  of  deciding  on  their  respective 
value.    The  great  merit  of  the  Concord  grape  ia 


space  desired ;  be  careful  not  to  have  too  much  that  it  ripens  an  abundant  and  rich  crop  every 
wood,  and  to  cut  away  all  weak  shoots.  If  your,  year,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  prolific  b^rer 
ground  is  dry,  transplant  in  autumn, — if  it  is  wet,  and  an  excellent  fruit.  Last  year  and  the  year 
transplant  in  spring.  before,  we  ate  them  and  thought  them  superior 

Your  large  vine  is  probably  a  barren  or  "male"  i  to  the  Issibella  ;  this  year  wo  have  eaten  them  to- 
vine.  You  can  graft  it  by  cutting  it  off  below ,  gether  and  thought  the  latter  grape  fully  equal  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  inserting  the  sci-{  the  Concord,  if  not  a  little  better.  But  this  year 
ons  in  the  mode  usually  practiced  upon  apple-!  we  have  the  Isabella  in  perfection, — the  first  time 
trees,  called  cleft  grafting ;  do  not  pare  the  scions  for  several  years.  The  Charter  Oak  we  have  nev- 
too  thin,  cover  with  clay  and  earth  up  to  the  toper  tasted.  The  Diana  has  also  the  merit  of  early 
eye  of  the  scions.  i  ripening,  and  is  a  fine  hardy  grape.    Both  the 

The  best  time  %)r  grafting  the  grape  is  thought  grapes  being  in  perfection,  you  prefer  the  C»taw-< 
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ba,  while  we  shoald  certainlj  take  the  Isabella  as 
being  less  acid.  Oar  tastes  do  not  agree ;  so  that 
pronouncing  one  as  decidedly  better  than  any 
other  would  not  amount  to  anything  more  than 
an  announcement  of  our  own  peculiar  tastes. 

TANNKR's  TRIlflilMGS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  make  a  few  inquiries 
in  regard  to  fertilizers. 

The  tanning  business  is  carried  on  two  miles 
from  where  I  live,  where  lean  obtain  5  or  6  cords 
of  trimming  from  the  hides  after  being  tanned 
by  hauling  it  away.  The  heap  has  been  collect- 
ing six  or  eight  years,  and  I  snould  presume  was 
partially  decomposed  at  the  bottom.  Would  it 
oe  profitable  to  haul  it  that  distance  as  a  fertili 
serf  (a.) 

If  80,what^would  be  the  best  method  of  using  it  1 
My  land  is  a  very  light  loam,  but  not  sandy.  I 
have,  however,  two  acres  of  clayey  loam  where  I 
intend  to  sow  spring  wheat.  I  have  bought  some 
Mexican  guano,  and  dry  nound  bone,  with  which 
I  intend  to  manure  my  clayey  land.  When  should 
it  be  applied,  in  the  spring  or  fall  ?  (b.) 

ScarsmarU,  Afe.,  Oct.,  1854.  j.  m. 

Remarks. — (a.)  You  may  use  the  trimmings  yon 
speak  of  with  great  advantage  by  plowing  them 
in  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vola- 
tile matter,  or  by  composting  with  moist  meadow 
muck  or  loam.  They  would  be  a  cheap  manure 
hauled  six  miles. 

(b.)  Apply  the  guano  and  bone  in  the  spring, 
on  the  furrows,  and  work  it  under  with  the  culti- 
tor  or  harrow. 

ASHES. 

Friend  Brown  : — I  wish  to  inquire  through  the 
Farmer  respectiug  ashes  that  has  been  in  the 
ground  for  nfty  years,  whether  there  is  any  value 
to  them  or  not  as  a  manure  1  I  have  a  large  quan- 
tity which  I  wish  to  use,  if  of  any  value,    s.  s. 

Rmiarks. — ^The  ashes  you  speak  of  will  un- 
doubtedly be  worth  collecting  and  using.  If  they 
haye  not  been  freely  leached  they  are  still  quite 
yaluable. 

THE  SHOE  SHOP  AND  THE  FARM. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Last  spring  I  left  the  shoe  shop 
for  a  farm,  which  I  hired,  and  went  into  debt  for 
tools,  seed,  &c. ,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe 
drought,!  find  I  shall  be  abk  to  make  a  good  liv 
ing.  I  have  resolved  to  stick  to  the  farm  as  long 
as  I  have  been  engaged  in  shoe-making,  ten  years, 
and  read  the  New  England  Farmer  every  week, 
and  if  I  make  no  more  progress  in  farming  than  1 
have  done  this  year,  I  shsQl  have  a  comfortable 
home  and  living,  and  a  far  pleaeanter  occupation. 
Potatoes  in  this  section  are  but  little  more  than 
one-fourth  the  usual  crop,  although  there  is  no 
appearance  of  disease.  j.  h.  r. 

Middleton,  F/.,  1854. 


Wheat. — It  is  estimated  that  the  Canadas  will 
raise  the  present  season  a  surplus  of  12,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  which,  of  course,  will  look 
abroad  for  a  market.  By  the  new  reciprocity 
treaty,  provincial  grain  and  flour  come  into  our 
market  tree  of  duty. — Buffalo  Courier, 


DOCKIHO  H0BSS8  USELESS  AND 
BARBAROUS. 

We  are  elad  to  see  that  the  abominable  prac- 
tice of  docking  and  nicking  horses  is  getting  out 
of  fashion.  It  prevails  in  no  country  in  the  world 
but  England  and  the  United  States  :  we  got  it 
from  the  mother  country,  and  the  sooner  we  leave 
it  off,  the  better.  It  is  wonderful  bow  anybody 
but  an  ienorant,  narrow-minded  block-head  of  a 
jockey,  should  ever  have  thought  of  it,  being  as 
offensive  to  good  taste  as  a  violation  to  every liu- 
mane  feeling.  Has  nature  done  her  work  in  such 
a  bunsline  manner,  in  forming  that  paragon  of 
animals,  the  horse,  that  he  requires  to  have  a 
largo  piece  of  bone  chopped  ofir  with  an  axe,  to 
reduce  him  to  symmetry— or  that  beauty  and  grace 
can  be  obtainea  only  by  cutting  a  pair  of  its  large 
muscles  ? 

**The  docking  and  nicking  of  hofses,"  says  an 
intelligent  writer  on  Farriery,  "is  a  cruel  prac- 
tice, and  ought  to  be  abanaoned  by  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  Every  human  being,  possessed- 
of  a  human  heart  and  magnanimous  mmd,  must 
confess  that  both  the  dodcing  and  nicking  of  horses 
is  cruel ;  but  that  creature  called  man  attempts 
til  us  to  mend  the  works  of  his  Almighty,  wise 
creator — in  doingwhich  he  often  spoils  and  dis- 
figures them.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  a 
fine  horse,  with  an  el^ant  long  tail  and  flowing 
mane,  waving  in  the  sports  of  the  wind,  and  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature  ?  Be- 
sides, our  Creator  has  given  them  to  the  horse  for 
defence  as  well  as  beauty."  , 

The  same  author  rekites  an  instance  of  a  fine 
hunting  horse  owned  by  an  Englishman,  which 
could  carry  his  rider  over  a  five* barred  gate  with 
ease  ;  but  he  thought  the  horse  did  not  carry  as 
good  a  tail  as  he  wished, — he  therefore  had  him 
nicked,  and  when  the  horse  got  well,  he  could 
scarcely  carry  him  over  two  bars.  "Thus,**  said 
he,  *'I  have  spoiled  a  fine  horse  ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  it  weakened  him  in  his  loin^."  Any  man  of 
common  sense  would  give  ten  per  cent,  more  for 
a  fine  horse  whose  tail  had  never  been  mutilated, 
than  for  one  which  had  been  under  the  hand  of  a 
jockey. 

SOLIDIFIED  MILK. 

The  last  number  of  the  American  Medical 
Monthlff  contains  an  account  of  a  visit  made  by 
a  committee  of  medical  gentlemen,  appointed  by 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  to  the  ee- 
tablishment  of  Mr.  Blatchford  at  Armenia,  N.  Y., 
(some  30  miles  east  of  Pouehkeepsie)  where  <'  sol- 
ided  milk  ' '  is  prepared.  If  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  article  referred  to,  respectmg  the  value  of 
this  new  description  of  food,  are  well  founded, 
the  juvenile  population,  at  least  of  New  York,  may 
indulge  in  hearty  self-congratulations ;  for**  swill 
milk ''  has  already  committed  appalling  ravages 
in  their  ranks.  The  editor  describes  the  process 
of  solidification  as  follows : 

To  122  lbs.  of  milk,  28  lbs.  of  Stuart's  white 
sugar,  were  added,  and  a  trivial  proportion  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  a  teaspoonful,  merely  enough 
to  insure  the  neutralizing  of  any  acidity,  which 
in  the  summer  season  is  exhibitea  even  a  few  min- 
utes after  milking,  although  inappreciable  to  the 
organs  of  taste.  The  sweet  milk  was  poured  into 
evaporating  pans  of  enamelled  iron,  embedded  in 
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warm  water  heated  by  steam.  A  thermometer 
was  immersed  in  each  of  these  water  baths,  that, 
by  frequent  inspection,  the  temperature  might 
not  rise  above  the  point  which  years  of  experience 
have  shown  advisaole. 

To  facilitate  the  evaporation,  by  means  of  blow- 
ers and  other  ingenious  apparatus,  a  current  of 
air  is  established  between  the  covers  of  the  pans, 
and  the  solidifying  milk.  Connected  with  the 
steam  engine  is  an  arrangement  for  stirrers,  for 
agitating  the  milk  slightly  while  evaporating,  and 
so  gently  as  not  to  churn  it.  In  about  throe  hours 
the  milk  and  sugar  assumed  a  pasty  consistency, 
and  delighted  the  palates  of  all  present.  By  con- 
stant manipulating  and  warming,  it  was  reduced 
to  a  rich,  creamy-looking  ^wder ;  then  exposed 
to  the  air  to  cool,  weighed  into  parcels  of  a  pound 
each,  and  by  a  press,  with  the  force  of  a  ton  or 
two,  made  to  assume  the  compact  form  of  a  tablet, 
(tlie  size  of  a  small  brick)  in  which  shape,  cov- 
ered with  tin  foil,  it  is  presented  to  the  public. 

Some  of  the  solidiBed  milk,  which  had  been 
grated  and  dissolved  in  water  the  evening  previous, 
was  found  covered  wich  a  rich  cream.  This, 
skimmed  off,  was  soon  converted  into  excellent 
butter.  Another  solution  was  speedily  converted 
into  wine  whey,  by  a  treatment  precisely  similar 
to  that  employed  in  using  ordinary  milk.  It  fully 
equalled  tne  expectation  of  all ;  so  that  solified 
milk  will  hereafter  rank  among  the  necessary  ap- 
pendages of  the  sick  room.  In  fine,  this  article 
makes  paps,  custards,  puddings  and  cakes,  equal 
to  the  best  milk ;  and  one  may  be  sure  it  is  an  un- 
adulterated article,  obtained  from  well-postured 
cattle,  and  not  the  produce  of  distillery  slops ; 
neither  can  it  be  watered. 

For  our  steamships,  our  packets,  for  those  trav- 
elling by  land  or  by  sea,  for  hotel  purposes,  or 
use  in  private  families,  for  young  or  old,  we  rec- 
ommend it  cordially,  as  a  substitute  for  fresh 
milk. 

We  look  with  interest  for  the  scientific  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in 
which  we  hope  for  an  exposition  of  the  ^domestic, 
culinary  and  hygenic  properties  of  solidified  milk. 

HoG^s  Lard— It  is  stated  that  one  establish- 
ment in  Cincinnati  last  year  tried  ($ut  thirty  thou- 
sand hogs.  To  carry  on  this  immense  business, 
they  have  seven  large  circular  tanks,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  fifteen  thousand  gallons  each . 
They  receive  the  entire  carcass,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hams,  and  the  whole  is  subjected  to  steam 
process,  under  a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  the  ofiect  of  which  operation  is 
to  reduce  the  whole  to  one  consistence,  and  every 
bone  to  powder.  The  effect  is  drawn  off  by  cocks, 
and  the  residuum,  a  mass  of  earthy  substance,  as 
far  as  made  use  of,  is  taken  away  for  manure. 
Besides  the  hogra  which  reach  the  factorv  in  en- 
tire carcasses,  tne  great  mass  of  heads,  ribs,  back- 
bones, trail  pieces,  feet,  and  other  trimmings  of 
the  hogs  cut  up  at  different  pork  houses,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process,  in  order  to  ei^tract 
every  par  tide  of  grease.  This  concern  will  turn 
out  this  season  three  million  si]^  thousand  pounds 
of  lard,  fivfr-sizths  of  which  is  No  1.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  purity  and  beauty  of  this  lard, 
which  is  refined  as  well  as  made  under  steam  pro- 
cesses. Six  hundred  ho«  per  day  pass  through 
these  tanks  one  with  anoUier. 


WHEAT  TRADE. 

The  estimated  extra  breadth  sown  in  the  United 
Kingdom  last  season  is  oTU-tenth  above  theawragCj 
equal  to  I, GOO ,000  quarters.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  excess  of  produce  above  the  average, 
of  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth.  Taking  the 
mean  of  one-seventh,  our  account  of  the  present 
crop  and  stock  stands  as  follows : — 

Qnarfcers. 

Average  pnxlace 1 6.000,000 

Excess  i n  breadth  one-tenth 1 ,600,000 

17,600,000 
Excess  of  produce  ooe-serenth 2,514,285 

Quarters — 20,114,285 

If  to  this  we  add  one  million  and  a  half  of 
foreign  grain,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  21,614,- 
285  quarters  to  meet  the  consumption  of  the 
year,  which  is  estimated  at  21,000,000.  The^ 
will  still,  however,  be  the  usual  stock  of  the 
country — ^now  minus  5,000,000  quarters — to  be 
made  up.  For  it  would  be  monstrous  to  sup- 
pose that  in  a  country  like  this,  there  should  oe 
no  stock  on  hand  to  fall  back  upon  in  an  emer- 
gency. We  shall,  therefore,  require  an  importa- 
tion this  year  of  from  four  to  five  million  quar- 
ters, to  place  us  in  the  average  condition  we  have 
hitherto  found  ourselves  in,  in  regard  to  the  stock 
of  wheat. 

We  shall  next  take  a  look  round,  and  see  how 
this  supply  is  to  be  obtained.  As  we  have  just 
stated,  any  calculations  for  the  future,  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  the  past,  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  With  present  appearances,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  we  shall  obtain  the  usual 
supply  from  the  Black  Sea  ports,  even  if  the 
Danube  is  free  to  navigation,  and  the  Crimea  and 
Odessa  were  in  the  possession  of  the  allies— -as  I 
hope  will  soon  be  the  case.  The  consumption 
and  waste,of  such  large  armaments,  and  the  dis- 
arrangement of  commerce  and  agriculture  under 
the  iron  rule  of  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
probable  prohibition  of  the  Czar  to  his  subjects 
from  supplying  the  allies,  or  conducting  com- 
merce with  them  from  the  interier-^'-all  these  cir- 
cumstances lead  me  to  think  that  the  quantity 
of  wheat  we  shall  obtain  from  Southern  Russia 
this  season,  will  be  very  small.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  Danubian  Principalities,  they  have 
b^en  for  twelve  months  the  seat  of  war,  and  are 
still  occupied^with  vast  armaments.  Under  the 
Russian  coercive  domination,  neither  agriculture 
nor  commerce  could  be  conducted  with  any  regu- 
larity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  not  only  was  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  left  unsown  last  autumn, 
but  that  much  of  the  growing  crop  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  military  operations,  and  in  fur- 
nishing the  Russian  cavalry  with  ereen  food  ;  for 
no  economic  considerations  would,  by  any  poen* 
bility,  enter  the  mind  of  a  Russian  officer.  We 
shall,  therefore,  have  much  less  grain  than  usual 
from  the  Danubian  and  other  Turkish  Black  Sea 
ports,  if  we  get  any  at  ally  which  is  very  doubtful. 
From  the  Mediterranean  ports,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Egypt  and  Syria,  wo  shall  obtain  but 
little  wheat.     France    and    Italy  are,  for    the 

{)resent,  closed  against  exportation  byprohibitory 
aws.  The  former  country,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, has  exhausted  her  stocks  of  old  native 
wheat,  and  is  compelled  to  fall  at  once  upon  the 
new  crop,  which,  however  good,  will  not  be 
enough  to  meet  the  consumption,  and  provide  the 
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usual  reserve  steok.  It  is  probable  that  France 
and  England  will  continue,  as  last  year,  to  trade 
mutualW  with  each  other  in  wheat,  according  as 
the  market  fluctuates.  If  the  price  falls  here  be- 
low that  in  France,  the  latter  will  be  buyers  in 
our  market,  and  vice  versa. 

With  r^ard  to  the  Baltic  and  Northern  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  Russia,  the  stocks  of 
old.  wheat  are  exhausted.  Not  only  had  the  mer- 
chants the  stimulus  of  high  prices  to  induce  them 
to  ship  to  the  utmost,  but  the  insecurity,  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  course  the  war  would  take, 
induced  them  to  export  to  the  last  quarter  to 
England  and  France,  as  the  only  countries  where 
it  would  both  be  safe,  and  obtain  remunerating 
prices.  The  crops  in  those  countries  are  good, 
and  we  shall  probably  get  an  average  quantity 
from  thence,  if  no  untoward  events  cause  a 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  ports. 

We  now  come  to  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
and  if  the  accounts  of  the  maize  crop — and  wheat 
also,  in  some  parts  of  the  Union — ^be  correct,  their 
prices  will  probably  be  too  high  this  season  to 
allow. of  their  shipping  more  at  any  rate  than  the 
usual  quantity  this  season.  It  is  stated  in  the 
American  papers,  that  the  corn  crop  (maize)  is 
at  least  one-rourth  deficient,  which  amounts  to 
125,000,000  bushels,  or  15,625,000  quarters. 
And,  with  rosard  to  wheat,  in  some  of  the  West- 
em  States,  where  the  largest  quanity  is  raised 
the  crop  is  very  deficient — m  many  cases  amount- 
ing to  a  total  failure.  To  what  extent  this  may 
be  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but,  taking 
the  deficiency  in  both  crops  into  account,  it  must 
necessarily  have  its  effect  upon  the  price  ;  and, 
unless  our  prices  are  higher  than  theirs,  it  will 
materially  affect  the  export  of  wheat  from  the 
States,  and  also,  probably,  draw  off  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  suppbes  from  Canada,  where 
tbe  crop  is  represented  to  be  excellent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  estima  tte  sup- 
plies for  the  next  year  as  follows : — 

«  Quarters. 

The  Northern  porti 1,760,000 

Mediterranean 600,000 

Black  Sea  do 300,000 

United  States 800,000 

Canada 400,000 


LAST  JAHK 

The  foUowlng  beantlftil  Terses,  on  a  fayorlte  Horse,  were  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Mrs,  Frances  8.  Osgood  t 

0,  salr  ye  e*er  creatnre  so  qneenly,  so  fine, 
As  this  dainty,  aerial  darling  of  mine  t 
With  a  toes  of  her  mane,  that  Is  glossy  as  Jet, 
With  a  dance  and  a  prance,  and  a  bollc  earret. 
She  is  off !    She  is  stepping  superbly  away  ! 
Her  dark,  speaking  eye  ftill  of  pride  and  of  play. 
0,  she  sporns  the  dull  earth  with  a  graceful  disdain, 
My  fearless,  my  peerless,  my  lored  Lady  Jane ! 

Her  snken  ears  lifted  when  danger  is  nigh, 
How  kindles  the  light  in  her  resolute  eye ! 
How  stately  she  paces,  as  if  to  the  sound 
Of  a  proud,  martial  melody  playing  around, 
Now  pauses  at  gnoe,  *mid  a  light  caracole, 
To  turn  her  mild  glance  on  me  beaming  with  soul  *, 
Now  fleet  as  a  fiilry,  she  speeds  o'er  the  plain, 
My  darling,  my  treasure,  my  own  Lady  Jane  ! 

OIre  her  rein  !  let  her  go  !    Like  a  shaft  firom  the  bow. 
Like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  she  Is  speeding,  I  trow- 
Light  of  heart,  lithe  of  limb,  with  a  spirit  all  fire, 
Tet  swayed  and  subdued  by  my  idlest  desire — 
Though  daring,  yet  docile,  and  sportive  but  true, 
Her  nature's  the  noblest  that  ever  1  knew. 
How  she  flings  back  her  head.  In  her  dainty  disdain ! 
My  beaaty !  my  graceftil,  my  gay  Lady  Jane ! 


3,760,000 

This  may  probably  be  made  up  to  four  mil- 
lions, from  the  quarters  that  do  not  come  under 
the  sections  above  given ;  but  I  cannot,  by  any 
possibility,  see  where  we  can  increase  that  quan- 
tity, unless  <<  a  sudden  transition  from  war  to 
peace"  should  restore  our  Northern  trade  to  its 
accustomed  channels.  However,  with  this  quan* 
tity  added  to  the  abundant  crop,  we  shall  be  able 
to  reinstate  the  country  in  nearly  the  same  con- 
dition as  to  stock,  that  it  has  usually  held  ;  and 
we  need  not  fear  that  prices  will  materially  fluc- 
tuate throughout  the  season. — ^Mark  Lane  Ex- 
press 


*  The  com  (or  maize)  crop 
boshels. 


of  last  year  was  600,000,000 


Happy  to  Hxar  it. — Mrs.  Frances  D.  Gage, 
of  St.  Louis,  delivered  the  Address  before  the 
Washington  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  its 
late  annual  show.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  in- 
stance  of  the  kind  on  record.  Wish  we  had  been 
there  to  listen  to  her. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FAIR  PEEMIUMS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — During  the  course  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  of  experience  and  personal  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  <*  premiums  " 
at  our  annual  «  Fairs,"  something  has,  in  regard 
to  merits  and  demerits,  been  learned.  In  going 
over  a  board  of  judges  on  premiums,  of  course 
we  must  expett  that  there  will  be  about  as  many 
different  ideas  in  regard  to  the  articles  to  be 
judged  as  there  are  men  to  judge.  Of  course  it 
will  be  understood  that  men  acting  as  committees 
on  premiums,  will  exercise  their  judgment  in  the 
most  judicious  manner  possible.  And  yet  each 
one  will  have  his  own  peculiar  way  of  thinking  in 
the  matter  to  be  iudged,  and  will  do  so  in  most 
cases  conscientiously.  There  may  be  (Mtses  in 
point  where  men  have  showed  a  disposition  to 
vary  from  this  rule,  but  as  a  jj^neral  thing  I 
believe  that  an  honest  judgment  is  given,  though 
it  may  err  many  times  from  a  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  in  point.  Many  times  "com- 
mittees" occupy  wrong  positions — that  is  to  sa]f , 
they  are  placed  where  they  should  not  be.  This 
is  not  done  by  any  influence  of  their  ovni  in 
gettine  the  position  as  committee  men,  bat  more 
through  the  ignorance  of  others  in  placing  them 
in  that  position—a  position  which,  many  times, 
they  would  be  elad  to  be  out  of. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  believe 
that  the  great  mass  of  men  at  our  *'  Fairs  "  have 
justice  done  them,  although  I  make  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  premiums 
avirarded  at  our  late  "  State' Fair  at  New  Haven," 
my  attention  was  called  to  some  points  which  I 
have  thought  worthy  of  note.  The  awarding 
committee  on  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chines, seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  one  important 
point ;  that  is,  the  award  of  premiums  appMsared, 
m  most  cases,  to  have  been  given  to  exhibitors 
and  dealers  in  farm  implements  and  machines. 
Now  every  man  must  see  at  once  that  the  {pre- 
miums  properly  belong  to  the   inventors,  im- 
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proyers,  and  manufactares  of  these  implements, 
and  not  to  the  mere  dealers.  A  simple  **  dealer  " 
in  farm  implements  and  machines,  ouys  and  sell 
these  articles  to  farmers  at  a  *' profit,''  and  lives 
by  it ;  of  course  this  does  not  entitle  him  to  the 
premiums  that  may  be  given  on  these  implements 
and  machines,  as  they  belong  to  the  inventor  and 
manufacturer^  If  a  dealer  is  an  inventor  and 
maker  of  these  implements  as  v^ell  as  seller,  then, 
of  course,  he  is  entitled  to  the  <*  merit "  of  his 
own  productions.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  dealer 
or  operator  in  agricultural  machines,  if  he  get 
up  a  good  exhibition  of  farm  implements  at  a 
"Fair,"  should  be  rewarded  by  a  special  or  dis- 
cretionary premium  by  the  committee.  But  the 
premiums  properly  belone  to  the  inventors  and 
manufacturers  of  such  tools  and  machines. 

If  this  principle  be  carried  out  of  giving  pre- 
miums to  dealers  and  buyers  instead  of  inventors, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  inventors  and  improvers 
will  say,  it  is  very  little  use  for  us  to  invent  and 
bring  out  new  tools,  because  *'  buyers  and  fore- 
stallers  "  get  all  the  profits  and  glory  t  I  have 
found  that  inventors  and  manumcturers  of  im- 

Slements  often  think  more  of  a  premium  or 
iploma  awarded  to  them,  than  three  times  the 
pnoe  of  the  tools.  This  is  all  very  natural,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  their  skill  and  inventive 
gmivLB  has  been  appreciated  by  the  public  at 
r^.  This  principle  is  of  more  consequence, 
takmg  it  in  this  connection,  than  many  of  us  are 
willing  to  believe.  There  might  have  been  awards 
made  m  other  departments  at  our  **  Fair  "quite 
as  indirectly  or  injudiciously  as  in  this  case,  but 
in  all  cases  they  were  made  in  honor  without 
doubt.  Yours  truly,        L.  Duramd, 

Derby,  Ct.,  Oct.,  1854. 


of  his  heels  or  his  teeth.  In  play  the  ears  will  be 
laid  back,  bat  not  so  decidecfly  nor  so  long.  A 
quick  change  in  their  position,  and  more  partic- 
ularly the  ezpreasion  or  the  eye  iit  the  time,  'vnll 
distinguish  between  playfulness  and  vice. 

The  hearing  of  the  horse  is  remarkably  acate. 
A  thousand  vibrations  of  the  air,  too  slight  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  human  ear,  are 
readily  perodved  by  him.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  hunting  man,  that  the  err  of  hounds  -will 
be  recognizea  b^  the  horse,  ana  his  ears  will  be 
erect,  and  he  will  be  allspirit  and  impatience,  a 
considerable  time  before  the  rider  is  conscious  of 
the  least  sound. — The  Horse  and  his  Rider, 


TEE  HOESE  KHOWH  BT  HIS  EABB. 

The  size,  position,  and  motion  of  the  ears  of  a 
horse  are  important  points.  T^ose  rather  small 
than  large,  placed  not  too  far  apart,  erect  and 
quick  in  motion,  indicate  both  breeding  and 
spirit ;  and  if  a  horse  is  in  the  frequent  haoit  of 
carrying  one  ear  forward  and  the  other  backward, 
and  esneciallv  if  he  does  so  on  a  journey,  he  will 
eenerally  ndSsess  both  spirit  and  continuance. — 
The  stretching  of  the  ears  in  contrary  directions 
shows  that  he  is  attentive  to  everything  that  is 

rring  around  him,  and  while  he  is  doing  this 
cannot  be  much  fatigued,  nor  likely  soon  to 
become  so. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  few  horses  sleep 
without  pointing  one  ear  forward  and  the  other 
backward,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  notice 
of  the  approach  of  objects  in  any  direction. — 
When  horses  or  mules  march  in  company  at  night, 
those  in  frov.t  direct  their  ears  forward  ;  and  those 
in  the  middle  of  the  train  turn  them  laterally ,thu8 
to  be  actuated  by  one  feeling  which  watches 
their  general  safety. 

The  ear  of  the  horse  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful parts  about  him,  and  by  this  is  the  tem 
more  surely  indicated  than  by  its  motion.  The 
ear  is  more  intelligible  even  than  the  eye ;  and  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  horse,  can  tell,  by  the 
expressive  motion  of  that  organ,  almost  all  that 
he  thinks  or  means     When  a  horse  lays  his  ears 


COBEECTIYES  OF  BOILS. 

It  is  not  un frequently  the  case  that  soils,  whioh 
to  a  merely  superficial  examination  appear  to 
possess  all  the  qualifications  requisite  to  ensure  a 
state  of  high  and  sustained  fertility,  are  yet  al- 
most eptirely  sterile  and  unproductive,  even  un- 
der the  best  management  that  can  be  adopted. 
Such  lands,  however,  are  by  no  means  valueless. 
Their  sterility  is  the  result  either  of  some  bad  in- 
gredient, or  the  excess  of  some  valuable  constit- 
uent, the  presence  of  which  has  not  been  asoer^ 
tained  by  the  cultivator,  and  which  disappoints 
his  expectations  and  efforts  alike,  whether  the 
radical  cause  be  a  mystery,  or  the  proper  remedy 
unknown.  Among  the  many  causes  operating  to 
produce  an  unkindly  constitution,  we  may  in  the 
first  place,  mention  the  presence  of  iron  in  its 
acid  combinations.  In  this  case,  we  genemlly  de- 
tect by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  the  presence  of  cop- 
peras— sulphate  of  iron.  And  when,  upon  exam- 
ining specimens  of  a  sterile  soil  by  washing,  we 
detect  the  salts  of  iron,  or  any  acid  matter,  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  proper,  and  indeed,  the 
only  efficient  corrective  to  be  applied  is  iime.  This 
mineral  will  convert  the  sulphate  of  iron  into 
manure,  and  so  far  neutralises  the  acid  as  to  ren- 
der it  harmless  to  the  crop. 

In  some  soils  we  detect  an  excess  of  calcareous 
matter — ^generally  in  the  form  of  lime  or  chalk. 
In  this  case  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  putres- 
cent and  easily  decomposable  add;  clay  or  sand 
in  which  there  exists  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oxide  of  iron .  Blacksmith 's  sweepings  constitute 
also  a  valuable  ameliorant ;  but  on  applying  it  to 
the  soil,  it  should  never  contain  more  than  one- 
twentieth  part  of  oxide  of  iron,  as  too  large  a  per 
oentage  would  be  disastrous  rather  than  gonial  in 
its  results.  There  are  other  correctives  whioh 
may  be  advantageously  used  in  such  cases ;  as  for 
instance,  chalybeate  water,  (water  impregnated 
with  iron)  and  peat  containing  vitriolic,  (i.  e. 
sulphuric)  salts.  The  effect  of  these  is  to  change 
the  lime  or  chalk  contained  in  the  soil,  into  that 
well-known  and  salutary  substance  called  gyp- 
sum, or  plaster  of  paris,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
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Carbonate  of  limo— lime  and  oharooal  united — 
18  sometimes  found  in  soils  in  large  quantities, 
and  when  such  is  the  fact,  gypsum  applied  as  a 
manure  and  oxide  of  iron,  as  a  corrective,  produce 
the  best  effects.  <* Carbonate  of  lime  is  mild  lime, 
in  combination  with  charcoal,  absorbed  from  de- 
cayed vegetable  or  animal  matter. ''  Where  there 
is  an  exoees  of  humus — soluble  or  insoluble — an 
effectual  remedy  is  found  in  paring  and  burning. 
The  practice  is  common  with  us  of  piling  and 
burning  the  turfs,  roots,  &o, ;  but  we  carry  the 
process  further,  and  more  effectually,  by  bogging 
or  plowing,  and  adding  sand  or  gravel,  which 
wonderfully  facilitates  the  power  of  the  soil  to 
yield  a  crop.  The  humus,  or  peat  mud,  has  an 
abundance  of -potash,  which,  coming  in  contast 
with  the  sand  applied,  renders  it  soluble,  and 
this  furnishes  another  important  element,  silicon, 
which  the  plant  must  have  before  it  can  be  per- 
fected. We  seem  to  have  advanced  beyond  the 
English  practice,  in  the  reclamation  of  bog  mea- 
dows. 

In  the  improvement  of  low,  peaty  or  marshy 
lands,  which  produce  aquatic  plants,  the  initial 
step  in  improvement  is  draining.  After  this, 
if  the  soil  be  foulj  or  to  any  extent  infested  with 
rushes,  flags,  or  other  similar  productions,  it 
will  perhaps,  be  judicious  to  pare  off  a  thick  turf 
and  bum  it.  And  in  connection  with  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  rude  amelioration,  is  a  process  by 
which  quick  lime  is  substituted  for  fire,  in  burn- 
ing peaty  soils.  In  some  experiments  made  before 
the  "Worthington  Agricultural  Society,"  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lime  was  found  to  be  very  efficient,  and 
gave  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  who  wit- 
nessd  the  process.. 

The  productiveness  of  peaty  soils,  after  being 
drained,  is  often  very  considerably  increased  by 
the  application  of  clay  or  sand  as  a  top  dreesiug. 
When  they  contain  ferruginous  siJts,  as  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  lime  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  reducing  them  to  profitable  cultivation. 
As  thoroughness  is  at  all  times  desirable  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  the  sur&oe  of  the  land  should  be 
completely  freed  from  all  substances  which  can  id 
any  way  operate  as  an  obstacle  to  successful  cul- 
tivation. If  the  ground  be  incumbered  with  roots, 
they  should  be  extracted  and  burned ;  if  the  sur- 
fiioe  be  rough,  the  inequalities  must  be  overcome 
by  plowing,  harrowing  and  rolling.  But  above 
all  they  must  be  thoroughly  and  systematically 
drained. 

In  reference  to  turning  in  green  crops  as  a 
manure,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  intro- 
ducing in  this  place  a  few  remarks  of  Sir  Hum- 
PHRxr  Davt,  whose  observation  on  any  specific 
subject  of  agricultural  improvement,  f^w,  proba- 
bly, will  question. 

*<  When  green  crops  are  to  be  employed  for  en- 
riching a  soil,  they  should  be  plowed  in,  if  possi- 


ble, when  the  flower  is  opening ;  for  in  this  stage 
they  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  soluble  mat- 
ter. Green  crops,  pond  weeds,  the  parings  of 
hedges  or  ditches,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  vegetable 
matter,  not  woody,  require  no  preparation  to  be 
fitted  for  manure.  When  old  pastures  are  broken 
up  for  tillage,  not  only  is  the  soil  enriched  by  the 
death  and  slow  decay  of  the  plants  which  have 
previously  deposited  soluble  matter  in  the  clod ; 
but  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  grasses  (vegetating 
just  before  the  change  of  culture)  afford  saccha- 
rine, mucilaginous,  and  extractive  matters, 
which  become  immediately  the  food  of  the  crop ; 
also  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  grasses  af- 
ford a  supply  of  vegetable  mould  for  several 
years." 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  THRIFTY  FAR- 
MER. 

That  some  farmers  thrive  while  others  seem 
just  to  drag  along  is  a  palpable  notoriety.  In 
looking  round  among  our  farmers  and  noticing 
their  operations,  we  have  concluded  that  we  could 
tell  the  thrifty  farmer  by  a  few  unmistakable 
signs,  even  if  wo  know  but  little  about  his  affairs. 
You  will  notice  something  in  his  appearance,  or 
the  ideas  which  he  appears  to  be  following  out, 
which  will  tell  plainly  enough  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  ahead  in  the  world. 

What  are  the  signs  1  They  are  not  seen-  in  the 
riohnessof  his  drees  or  the  equipage  with  which 
he  appears  abroad,  or  in  the  display  which  he 
makes  in  public  places.  We  havov  seen  farmers 
out  in  even  splendid  attire  with  fast  horses  and  fine 
trappings  and  carriages,  who  are  Slovenish  farm- 
ers, ana  whose  out-standing  debts  would  more 
than  swing  the  homestead.  No,  no ;  we  do  not 
take  such  things  for  evidence  of  the  farmer's 
thrift.  Then  again  we  do  not  allow  that  it  isan^ 
sign  that  he  is  getting  **fore  hand"  when  he  is 
seen  trading  and  trafficking,  buying,  selling  and 
swapping  horses,  oxen,  &c.,  even  though  he  be  a 
sharper  and  makes  what  he  calls  good  trades. 
Such  very  frequently  go  "astern' >  by  wasting 
their  time  in  hunting  up  good  bargains  and  neg- 
lecting their  farms.  These  farmers  do  not  love 
their  farming ;  and  the^  sell  the  sur^  gain  and 
large  piofits  of  cultivation  for  a  trifling  present 
advantage,  ofu^n  purchased  at  the  expense  of  con- 
science and  moral  honesty.  Rather  such  symp 
toms  are  indicative  of  a  want  of  thrift  and  heal- 
thy prosperity. 

But  wnen  we  see  a  farmer  bending  all  his  en- 
ergies to  improve  his  farm,  and  making  inquiries 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  husbandry,  patronizing 
agricultural  papers,  and  taking  a  due  interest  in 
agricultural  fairs,  associations,  &c. ;  when  we 
hear  him  inquiring  for  improved  stock,  seeds,  and 
fruit  trees,  we  say  that  man  is  bound  to  prosper. 
Then  when  his  teams  are  seen  round  tlie  market 
places  loaded  with  manure,  ashes  or  other  refuse 
matter  which  can  be  used  to  improve  the  soil,  or 
when  engaged  on  a  Uberal  scale  in  drawing  muck, 
turf  or  the  like  into  his  yard  and  filling  his  man- 
ure vats  with  it,  we  set  it  down  that  he  is  grow- 
ing rich.  Although  he  is  making  great  outlays  in 
purchasing  and  preparing  artificial  manures,  we 
can  not  help  thinking  that  he  is  putting  capital 
into  a  bank  that  will  yield  great  dividenos. 
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The  fiurmer  who  will  excel  and  thriYe  must  be  a 
farmer,  and  ghre  his  thought  and  stady  and  ef- 
fort to  his  caUinff ,  the  same  as  the  eminent  phjri- 
cian,  lawyer  or  clergyman  gives  all  his  energies  to 
his  profession.  When  this  is  the  case  he  will  show 
it,  and  will  be  as  proad  of  his  farm  frock  as  tiie 
parson  of  his  cloak.  He  will  not  be  clownish  or 
indiflTerent  to  his  outward  appearance,  but  he  will 
not  be  ashaiped  to  be  found  dressed  suitably  for 
the  farm.  He  will  feel  as  easy  and  as  much  at 
home  in  his  working  garb  when  visited,  as  the 
merchant  is  behind  his  counter,  or  the  lawyer 
in  huB  office.  When  we  meet  a  farmer  about 
his  appropriate  business  who  holds  up  his  head 
and  snows  a  manly  dignity,  and  yet  courteous,  if 
thrown  among  gentlemen  of  the  cloth,  we  con- 
clude, that  there  is  a  man  who  values  his  man 
hood,  and  is  proud  of  his  noble  calling  :  that  is 
the  man  who  will  thrive  and  secure  a  plentiful 
board  for  himself  and  family,  and  contribute 
something  towards  the  support  of  the  rest  of 
mankind. — Farmer  and  Meaianic,  Lewiston  Falls , 
Maine, 

For  the  iVflttf  Enfltmd  Farmer. 

STATE  FABK  AT  TEWKSBITET  OHCE 
MOKE. 

MsBSRS.  Editors  :— I  admire  the  benevolence 
of  the  good  Dr.  B.  in  his  willingness  **  to  render 
services  to  the  poor  gratis."  Such  is  the  char- 
acter of  all  eminent  in  his  profession.  1  sin- 
cereW  believe  there  exists  in  the  breasts  of  high- 
minded  physicians  more  generous  sympathy  than 
in  any  other  class  in  the  community,  not  more 
numerous.  Whether  their  ludgmentof  soils  is 
equally  to  be  relied  on,  I  shall  have  some  doubt, 
if  this  Dr.  shall  continue  to  say  that  the  soil 
about  this  State  Alms  House,  or  anywhere  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  it,  is  worth  cultivating,  or 
can  be  made  so  at  any  reasonable  expense, 
have  seen  this  soil  several  times  of  late,  and  have 
inquired  its  character  of  others,  who  understand 
-  the  subject  much  better  than  I  do,  and  the  uni- 
form testimony  is  that  it  is  miserably  poor. 

As  to  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  estab- 
lishment, I  have  not  seen  them.  All  I  can  say  is, 
if  they  afford'  decent  accommodations  for  600  in- 
mates, it  shows  that  these  State  agents  can  build, 
for  the  same  money,  ten  times  the  accommodations 
that  the  agents  of  the  adjoining  county  build  for 
theirs.  I  have  heard  of  wells,  50  feet  deep,  having 
been  duff,  bricked  and  cemented,  from  bottom  to 
top,  without  a  bucket  of  water  therein  except  what 
rained  in  from  the  heavens  above.  Whether  this 
is  the  class  of  wells  the  doctor  spoke  of  improv- 
ing, I  should  like  to  be  advised;  and  if  he  will 
teU  me  how  such  improvements  can  be  made 
efiectnal  for  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water,  I 
will  tender  him  a  fee  in  advance. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not  attach  any 
blame  to  the  Dr.  in  this  matter,  knowing  that  he 
had  no  hand  in  the  structure ;  I  only  blame  him 
for  giving  the  high  inQuence  of  his  name  to 
bolster  up  and  justuy  an  egregious  fally, 

Oa.  2:1th,  1854.  %• 


Worth  Knowing. — It  is  said  that  a  small  piece 
of  resin  dipped  in  the  water  which  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  on  the  stove,  will  add  a  peculiar  property 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  which  will  give 


relief  to  persons  troubled  with  a  coagh.  The 
heat  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  throw  off  the 
aroma  of  the  resin,  and  gives  the  same  relief  aa  is 
affi)rded  by  a  oombustion  of  the  resin.  It  is 
preferable  to  the  combustion,  bec&use  the  evapo- 
ration is  more  durable.  The  same  rosin  may  be 
used  for  weeks. 

EZTEACTS  AHB  BEPLIES. 

LDCK  FROM  GAS  WORKS. 

Mr.  Editor-: — ^Please  inform  me  what  the  lime, 
after  being  used  for  making  gas,  is  worth,  com- 
pared with  stable  manure  f 

Would  it  not  improve  pasture  and  movrin^,  if 
spread  on  them  this  fall,  and  if  so,  how  mach  to 
tne  acre  ? 

Would  it  benefit  com  and  potatoes  next  f 
if  spread  and  plowed  in  this  mil  ? 

I  have  used  some  of  the  lime  the  past 
for  turnips,  both  rutabagas  and  flat,but  it  did  not 
answer.  Either  1  put  on  too  much,  or  it  was  the 
dry  weather-^the  seed  did  not  come  up ;  where  I 
used  ashes  they  have  done  very  well.  t.  h. 

JSew  London,  Oct,  2Jth,  1854. 
* 

SALT  LYB — GAS  LIME. 

Mr.  Brown  : — 1  want  information  in  relation  to 
an  article  made  at  the  hard  soap  manufactoxera, 
and  called  by  them,  (at  least  in  Hartford,)  salt 
ley.  What  is  its  value  compared  with  stable 
manure,  or  with  the  same  bulk  of  night  soil  ? 
What  is  the  best  use  I  can  make  of  it  ?  My  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam  ;  swamp  muck  costs  me,  deliv- 
ered, 25  to  30  cents  per  load.  Shall  1  pile  it  up, 
and  turn  the  ley  top  of  it  ?  How  much  ley  will  it 
take  to  fertilize,  in  the  most  economical  ^fegree,  a 
cord  of  muck?  How  much  should  be  applied  to  ' 
the  acre  for  com  ?  would  you  advise  to  sprMMl  on 
or  put  in  the  hill  ?  Or  is  it  better  adapted  to  some 
other  crop  ?    How  would  it  answer  for  cabbages  ? 

Would  ammoniacal  liquor  or  gas  lime  be  suit- 
able articles  to  applv  to  a  compost  heap  in  con- 
nection with  the  ley  f  j.  r.  b. 

East  Hartford,  Conn.,  1854. 

Remarks. — Will  some  of  our  correspondents, 
acquainted  with  the  subjects,  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions in  the  two  letters  given  above  1 

XARLT  PBAS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  should  like  some  light  on  rais- 
ing early  peas.  Is  it  better  to  stick  or  rod  them, 
or  not?  Which  way  do  our  market-^urdeners  do, 
with  or  without  sticks  ?  a.  b. 

Fiichburg,  Ort.,1854. 

Remarks. —To  be  sucoeasful  in  producing  early 
peas,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  get  an  early 
kind,  and  sow  early.  The  product  will  probably 
be  much  larger,  if  they  are  provided  with  sticks. 
If  "pea-brush"  is  convenient,  use  ic.  Make  the 
experiment  yourself,  on  the  same  land,  crop  man- 
ured alike,  and  sow  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
brush,  and  without  it,  and  let  us  know  the  result 
next  August.     Will  you  1 


9"  The  number  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  is 
said  to  exceed  that  of  sheep  by  ten  millions. 
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IMPROVED  GOVERNOR  FOR  WIND 
HILLS. 

We  make  no  apology  for  occupying  so  much 
space  with  a  description  of  this  Wind  Mill,  be- 
lieving that  the  best  machine  of  this  kind  will  be 
one  of  great  service  to  the  farmer.  The  descrip- 
tion we  copy  from  the  Scientific  American. 

The  annexed  engravings  are  views  of  an  im- 
provement in  Wind  Mills,  for  which  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Daniel  Halladay,  of  Ellington,  Conn., 
on  the  24th  of  August  last. 

Figure  1  is  a  perspective  view,  and  figure  2  is  a 
face  view  of  the  wing  or  sail  ring,  and  parts  X)f  the 
governor.     The  same  letters  refer  to  like  parts. 

The  nature  of  the  invention  consists  in  having 
the  wings  or  sails  attached  to  movable  or  rotating 
spindles,  having  levers  or  equivalent  devices  con- 
nected to  them,  said  levers  being  also  connected 
to  a  head  with  wings  rotating  on  the  same  sh^ft. 
The  head  has  a  lever  connected  to  it,  which  is 
operated  by  a  governor  that  slides  the  head  upon 
the  shaft,  and  causes  the  levers  or  their  equiva- 
lents to  turn  the  wings  or  sails,  so  as  to  present  a 
proner  resisting  surface  to  the  wind,  ana  thereby 
proauoe  a  uniform  velocity  of  the  sails,  whieh  are 
made  to  have  a  greater  or  less  obliquity,  accord- 
ing to  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

A  represents  a  horizontal  shaft  which  works  in 
suitable  bearings,  a  a,  upon  a  cap,  B,  said  cap, 
working  loosely  upon  a  circular  plate  attached 
permanently  to  a  proper  support  or  frame  work, 

The  shaft.  A,  projects  some  distance  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  cap,  B,  and  has  a  wheel,  £,  figure  2, 
attached  permanently  to  it. 

F  represents  the  win£s  or  sails  which  are  se- 
cured (0  spindles,  6,  saia  spindles  passine  radi- 
ally through  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  E,  and  into  its 
hub,  the  spindles  being  prevented  from  withdraw- 
ing by  collars,  c,  which  bear  against  the  inner 
edge  of  the  rim  and  bearings,  d,  figure  3,  which 
are  secured  by  screws  over  the  spindles,  the 
spindles  being  loose  in  the  wheel,  E,  and  allowed 
to  turn  upon  their  axes.  Four  wings  or  sails  are 
represented,  but  any  proper  number  may  be  used. 
O  is  a  hub  fitted  loosely  upon  the  shaft,  A,  and 
having  projections,  e,  at  its  front  end,  to  which 
projections  small  levers,  /,  are  attached  bv  pivots, 
g,  the  outer  ends  of  the  small  levers,/,  bemg  se- 
cured to  the  ends  of  levers,  A,  by  pivots,  i .  The 
levers,  h,  are  secured  permanently  to  the  spindles, 
bf  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  inner  end  of  G  has 
a  groove  j,  tumra  on  it,  in  which  groove  a  forked 
lever,  H,  fits,  figure  1.  The  lever,  H,  is  bent,  and 
has  its  fulcrum  at  k,  and  to  the  outer  end  of  it  a 
wire  or  rod,  I,  is  attached,  said  wire  or  rod 
passing  down  in  a  groove,  /,  in  a  vertical  rod,  J, 
the  upper  end  of  whieh  is  connected  to  a  crank, 
K,  on  the  inner  end  of  the  shaft,  A,  by  a  con- 
necting rod,  L.  The  lower  end  of  the  wire  or 
rod,  I,  is  attached  to  a  sliding  head  or  boss,  M ; 
on  the  rod,  J,  m,  is  a  spring,  one  end  of  which  is 
connected  to  a  vertical  portion  of  the  bent  lever. 
H,  and  the  opposite  end  to  a  projection  on  the 
inner  bearing,  a,  of  the  shaft,  A.  The  sliding 
head  or  boss,  M,  on  the  road,  J,  has  a  recess,  n, 
in  it,  in  which  a  fork  at  one  end  of  a  lever,  0, 
fits,  said  lever  having  its  fulcrum  at  p.  The  op- 
posite end  of  the  lever,  0,  is  attached  by  a  pivot 


to^  a  piston  rod,  P,  the  piston  of  which  works 
within  a  cylinder.  R  is  a  reservoir  containing 
water,  and  S  is  a  pipe  which  projects  over  the 
top  of  said  reservoir ;  the  opposite  end  of  the 
pipe  communicates  with  the  outside  cylinder, 
reservoir,  R,  and  a  pump,  T,  at  their  bottoms,  as 
in  dotted  lines,  figure  1.  The  rod,  J,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  the  piston  rod  of  the  pump,  T ;  U  is  a 
cock  in  the  pipe,  S  ;  V  is  a  horizontal  wing  at- 
ached  to  the  cap,  B  ,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  win^  or  sails,  F,  facing  the  wind.  In  case 
the  shaft.  A,  revolves  too  rapidly,  the  cock,  U,  is 
somewhat  turned  so  as  to  check  the  free  passage 
of  water  through  the  pipe,  S,  and  the  water  wul 
then  be  forced  against  the  under  side  of  the  piston 
of  the  outside  cylinder,  and  will  raise  it,  and  the 
head  or  boss,  M,  will  consequently  be  moved  down 
upon  the  rod,  J,  and  the  wire  or  rod,  I,  will  draw 
downward  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  lever,  H, 
while  the  vertical  arm  will  force  outward  the 
head,  G,  on  the  shaft.  A,^arrow  2,  and  the  lev- 
ers, /  A,  vrill  turn  the  spindles,  b,  and  the  wings 
or  sails,  F,  move  obliquely  to  the  wind,  and  the 
motion  of  the  mill  will  lie  decreased  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree.  When  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  motion  of  the  mill,  the  cock,  U,  is  opened, 
and  the  water  having  a  free  passage  through  the 
pipe,  S,  the  head  or  boss,  M,  is  raised  upon  the 
rod,  J,  and  the  head,  G,  on  the  shaft,  A,  brought 
back  to  its  original  position  by  the  spring,  m,  the 
winss  or  sails  presenting  a  greater  surface  to  the 
wind.  The  spring,  W,  causes  the  lever,  O,  to 
resume  its  original  position,  or  depresses  the 
piston  in  the  outside  cylinder,  when  the  water 
has  a  free  passage  through  the  pipe,  S. 

In  figure  1  the  pump  is  represented  as  drawing 
water  through  the  suction  pip3,  t,  from  a  well, 
W,  and  forcing  it  through  the  air  chamber  into 
the  reservoir.  A  crank  being  on  the  shaft,  A,  on 
the  horizontal  revolving  head,  and  the  rod,  Ii 
connected  to  this  crank,  a  reciprocating  motion  is 
given  to  the  piston  of  the  pump,  thus  drawing 
and  forcing  out  the  water  by  single  stroke  altei^ 
nately.  With  one  valve  openins  inwards,  and 
one  outwards  in  the  bed  plate  of  the  pump  cylin- 
der, it  can  work  as  a  single-acting  force  pump, 
driving  tha  water  through  the  air  chamber  into 
the  reservoir  without  any  other  connections  or 
apparatus.  This  windmill  is  chiefiy  intended  for 
farmers  where  a  moderate  power  is  required,  and 
can  be  applied  to  various  kinds  of  work,  as  well 
as  pumping  water.    The  claim  is  for  **  attaching 


proper  construction  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
desired  obliquity  to  the  wings  or  sails,  thereby 
insuring  an  equal  motion  ana  power  during  the 
variable  velocity  of  the  wind.^'  One  of  these 
machines  is  on  exhibition  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  in  this  city. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter, 
ad^essed  to  Ualladay,  McOray  &  Co.,  at  Elling- 
ton, Conn. 

SiNOULAR  Case.  —  The  Hallowell  Gazetle  tellB 
the  following  story : 

<' A  yearling  steer  belonging  to  Mr.  Asa  Morril 
of  Manchester,  Me.,  was  found  in  the  pasture  of 
Ephraim  Wadsworth  of  Litchfield,  on  Wednesday, 
37th  ult.,  nearly  embedded  in  a  quagmire.    He 
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had  been  misBed  sixteen  days  and  it  is  sappoaed 
that  he  was  in  the  mud  all  the  time.  His  head 
restins  on  the  dry  eround  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
some  bushes  and  Uiua  preserved  his  life.  He  is 
now  doing  nioelj." 


For  tkt  New  England  Farmer, 

THE  BEATTTIES  07  NATURE. 

The  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  searches 
not  in  vain  at  any  season  of  the  year,  among  her 
various  operations, for  something  to  awaken  with- 
in his  bosom  those  blissful  emotions,  which  nought 
but  the  beautiful  can  awaken,  and  which,  to 
those  who  experience  them,  are  of  more  value 
than  rubies.  Sweet  spring  comes,  and  with  its 
warm  breath  dissolves  the  snows  of  winter,  melts 
the  frozen  lakes,  unchains  the  ice-bound  streams, 
which,  as  if  glad  of  their  release,  make  joyous 
music  as  they  rush  impetuously  o*er  their  rocky 
mountain  beds,  or  wind  their  way  through  the 
quiet  valleys.  And  as  it  continues  to  breathe 
upon  the  earth,  it  wakens  into  life  innumerable 
forms  of  beiiuty,  from  the  tender  grass  beneath 
our  feet,  to  the  tall,  majestic  tree  of  the  forest. 
How  fresh  and  animated  N^ature  now  appears,  as 
she  arrays  herself  in  her  summer  dress  or  green  ! 
What  delicate  forms  and  exquisite  colors  the 
flowers  assume,  as  they  unfold  their  soft  petals  to 
the  genial  sun  !  Beautiful  birds,  arriving  from 
their  distant  southern  homes,  visit  again  Uieir 
old  haunts  in 

**The  orchard,  the  meadov,  the  deep^aogled  wUdwood,*' 

and  waken,  with  their  meledious  songs,  the  long- 
silent  echoes  of  the  woods  and  fields. 

The  glorious  sunmier  comes;  and  now  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  plants  having  attained  their 
growth,  aseume  a  darker  and  ricner  green ;  the 
growing  CTass  and  grain  begin  to  wave  luxuri- 
antly in  the  soft  summer  wind.  The  flocks  and 
herds  are  quietly  grazing  in  their  green  pastures 
upon  the  hills,  or  reposing  beneath  some  shady 
^ve.  And  now  let  the  child  of  nature  go  forth 
into  the  fields  or  ascend  some  height, 

**And  Tieir  the  landscape  o'er," 

or  stand  beside  rushing  cataracts,  or  wander  far 
away  into  the  dim  old  woods,  and  if,  bv  what  he 
sees  or  hears,  .his  heart  is  not  stirred  within  liim, 
the  beiiuties  of  nature  can  have  little  or  no  charms 
for  him. 

But  nature  pauses  not,  and  summer  soon  rip- 
ens into  mild  autumn.  The  tall  grass  and  eold 
en  grain  have  fallen  before  the  scythe  and  sickle ; 
the  delicious,  red,  yellow  and  purple  fruit  is  be- 
ing gathered  from  the  trees  and  vines.  There  is 
but  here  and  there  a  flower,  and  these  are  of  leas 
brilliant  hues  than  those  of  summer.  The  birds, 
many  of  them  have  ceased  their  songs  and  flown  to 
warmer  skies.  But  Nature,  as  if  to  oompensate 
for  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  fields,  and  the  silence 
of  the  groves,  now  arrays  herself  in  a  most  gor- 
geous robe  of  red  and  yellow,  brown  and  green, 
with  all  their  different  shades  and  combinations. 
Let  us  now  ascend  some  neighboring  hill  or  moun- 
tain, and  gaze  upon  the^  glorious  picture  spread 
out  before  us — such  a  picture  as  no  mortal  nand 
can  paint !  How  beautifully  the  dark  green  pine, 
spruce  and  hemlocl^  contrast  with  the  red  maple 
and  oak,  the  brown  and  yelloi;?  chestnut,  hickory 
and  beech.    And  what  words  can  describe  tiie  en- 


chanting beauty  of  the  woodland  lake  as  it  mir- 
rors on  its  glassy  surface,  this  wondrous  scene  ? 
But 

"Leaves  have  their  time  to  fUl, 

And  Howen  to  wither  at  the  north  wind*!  breath  ;'* 

j  autumn  swiftly  recedes  before  stem  winter's  icy 
tread.  And  some  may  ask,  **  Where  now  are  the 
beauties  of  nature  T*'  As  I  have  said  before,he  that 
hath  the  spirit  of  beauty  abiding  in  his  soul,  sel- 
dom passes  a  day,  or  hour,  wherein  hecannot  find 
something  in  the  outward  world,  which  answers 
to  the  spirit  within.  The  hoar  frost  is  beautiful 
•as  it  glistens  upon  every  twig  and  spire  of  ^rass, 
'in  the  sun*s  morning  rays.  And  so  is  the  virgin 
snow  as  it  spreads  its  soft  white  mantle  upon  the 
ground.  But  when  winter  holds  his  jnbike,  and 
reveals  his  ** countless  treasures,''  when  on  some 
keen,  clear  morning, 

*'We  waken  to  a  world  of  ice ;" 
when  every  object,  high  and  low,  is  covered  with  a 
thick,  icy  coating,    and  the  sun,  in  cloudless 
splendor, shines  upon  the  scene,  who  then  can  adk 
—"Where  is  the  beautiful  V 

*^A  shower  of  gems* is  strewed  around  ; 

The  flowers  of  winter,  rich  and  rare } 
Rabies  and  sapphires  deck  the  ground  } 

The  topas,  emerald,  aU  are  there. 

**The  morning  sun,  with  doodless  rajs, 
His  powerless  splendor  round  us  streams  $ 

From  crusted  boughs,  and  twinkling  sprays, 
Ply  back  unloosed  the  rainbow  beams.*' 

And  nature  also,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
some  of  her  charms  on  earth,  now  imparts  new 
beauties  to  the  heavens ;  she  gives  to  the  skies  a 
deeper  blue,  adds  new  brilliancy  to  the  stars ;  and 
paints  the  morning  and  evening  clouds  with 
fresher,  brighter  tints.  Not  only  does  Nature 
with  lavish  hand  scatter  her  beauties  o*or  the 
land,  but  the  sea  also,  she  has  filled  with  them : 

**The  sea  !  the  sea !  the  open  seal 
The  blue  I  Uie  fresh  !  the  ever  free  !" 

conceals  m  its  heaving  hosom,  and  strews  along 
storm-beaten  shores,  many  things  both  animate 
and  inanimate. 

How  kind  in  otir  heavenly  Father  to  give  us, — 
not  only  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, — 
but  also  to  satisfy  to  so  great  a  degree,  the  in- 
ward longings  of  our  souls  for  the  Mautiful  and 
sublime.  While  gazing  upon  some  beautiful 
scene  in  nature,  or  Bstening  to  some  enchanting 
song,  how  often  has  the  bought  arisen — ^what^ 
0,  what  must  be  the  beauties,  the  melodies  of 
"those  everlasting  gardens  where  angels  walk/' 
where  resides  the  Author  of  all  beauty,  and  har- 
mony, if  to  sinful  men  is  given  such  sweet  music, 
such  glorious  scenes  ?  S.  L.  W  bits. 

Groton,  Oct,,  1854. 


For  tk€  Nt»  Bnglgmi  F«w«r. 

F0BE8T  TBBES. 

FaiiCNn  BsowN : — ^In  answer  to  your  corres- 
pondent  «  C.  W."  of  Johnston,  Yt.,  I  would  say 
that  pine  seeds  should  be  sovm  at  about  the  time 
they  fall  from  the  tree,  which  is  in  August  and 
September  for  the  white  pine,  and  from  ^^vember 
to  Apr!}  for  pitch  pine.  August  is  the  time  to 
save  tne  seed  of  the  white  pine,  and  this  kind  of 
pine  is  preferable  to  sow,  as  it  is  best  for  lumber, 
and  leaves  the  land  in  much  the  best  condition 
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for  orope  after  the  wood  is  off.  The  best  young 
lot  of  pine  seedlings  I  have  ever  seen,  was  sown 
with  a  crop  of  rye,  afler  the  rye  was  up ;  but 
they  do  well  when  put  on  any  newly  harrowed 
land  without  any  covering.  B.  F.  Cutlkr. 
Pelham,  JV.  /f.,  Oct.  23,  1854. 


ITHITED  STATES  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  BANQUET— LIST  OF 
PBEUIUM8  AWARDED. 

The  first  National  Cattle  Show  ever  held  in  this 
country  took  place  at  Springfield, Ohio,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, Oct.  25,  26  and  27,  1854.  We  have  conversed 
with  several  gentlemen  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  who  state  that  the  show  of  cattle  sur- 
passed anything  they  had  seen  before.  Gentlemen 
from  England  also  stated  that  in  theii^  opinion  so 
fine  an  exhibition  of  pure  blood  stock  could  not 
be  made  in  that  country,  so  great  has  been  the 
draft  upon  their  best  animals  for  several  years 
past.  I 

The  occasion  was  one  of  pleasant  meetings  and 
congratulations  between  persons  engaged  in  the 
noble  cause  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country, 
and  with  those,  even,  from  other  countries, which 
can  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  happy  influence  upon 
all.  We  are  glad  ^  encourage  every  peaceful 
occasion  which  will  bring  our  people  together 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  Union,  believing 
that  thereby  our  common  interests  will  be  promo- 
ted, and  that  many  existing  prejudices  will  be 
floftened  or  entirely  obliterated.  We 'wish  our 
limits  would  permit  us  to  give  several  of  the 
speeches  made  at  the  festive  board,  among  which 
was  a  capital  one  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  but  they 
will  not.  Below,  we  give  the  opening  rejnarks  of 
our  fellow-citizen-,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wild- 
er, President  of  the  Society,  an%  which  the  editor 
of  the  Republic,  published  at  Springfield,  says 
were  delivered  in  <<  a  dignified  and  eloquent 
style."  They  certainly  are  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  and  manifest  an  earnestness  in  the  cause 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Springfield,  Oct.  26. — ^The  Grand  National 
Banquet,  given  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  took  place 
this  afternoon,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Cattle  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Society,  and  was  an  event  long  to 
be  remembered  by  those  who  participated,  and 
worthy  of  the  great  object  that  had  collected  to- 
gether, from  various  portions  of  the  country,  so 
many  distingubhed  gentlemen  and  eminent  agri- 
culturists. 

A  large  pavilion,  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
about  sixty  wide,  built  of  wood  and  covered  with 
canvas,  was  erected  on  the  ground.  Inside  was 
arranged  several  tables,  capable  of  seating  one 
thousand  persons  comfortably,  and  cross-tables  at 


committees 

the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  a  procession  was 

formed  on  the  front  part  of  the  ground,  and  prece- 


ded by  a  band  of  music,  marched  to  the  Banquet 
pavilion.  First  came  the  officers  of  the  Society ; 
next  the  invited  eaests ;  next  the  judees,  commit- 
tees, and  then  foUowed  the  public  at  large. 

The  tables  were  spread  with  profusion,  and  most 
admirably  arranged.  No  liquors  were  used  ;  & 
large  number  of  ladies  were  present,  and  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  presided  ; 
and,  on  his  ris^^  ^^  ^®^'  y^^r^  seated  the  invited 
guests  and  ofl^rs  of  the  Society. 

After  the  asking  of  a  blessing  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,  of  Springfield,  the  assemblage  disposed 
of  the  viands  with  much  zest  and  spirit.  When 
the  repast  was  concluded,  the  President,  Mr.  Wil- 
der, rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Friends  of  Agriculture  and  Fellow  Citi- 
zens : — ^In  behalf  of  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society,  under  whose  auspices  this  exhibi- 
tion is  held — ^in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field, bjf  whose  liberalitv  we  are  here  assembled  ' 
—and  in  my  own  behalf,  I  present  you  cordial 
salutations,  and  bid  you  welcome  to  this  oar  fes- 
tive board. 

Come  ye  from  the  Pilgrim  shores  of  New  Ene- 
land,  from  the  plantations  of  the  sunny  S.mt£, 
from  the  great  valley  and  fertile  fields  of  the  Weet! 
Come  ye  from  the  walks  of  professional  life,  from 
the  balls  of  legislation,  from  the  marts  of  business, 
or  from  the  high  places  of  power — from  whatever 
section  of  our  land,  from  whatever  station  of  so- 
ciety, welcome — a  rizht  heartjr  welcome — to  the 
joys  and  pleasures  otthis  occasion.    . 

We  have  suspended  our  ordinary  cares,  toils  and 
conflicts  of  business,  and  come  up  to  this  thriving 
city  from  our  different  and  distant  homes,  to  give 
expression  to  a  common  and  important  sentiment 
— the  love  of  Agriculture. 

We  meet  here  for  no  sinister  motive,  no  sec- 
tional object,  no  partizan  purpose.  We  stand  here 
upon  a  platform,  broader,  deeper  and  firmer  than 
that  of  any  politician  or  partizaiv ;  a  platform  apon 
which  these  may  stand  side  by  side  with  the  no- 
ble yeomanry  of  our  country,  honoring  them  and 
honored  by  them.  We  are  here  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  department  of  thtft  great  art,  upon 
which,  more  than  upon  any  other,  depend  individ- 
ual happiness  and  national  wealth,  prosperity 
and  pNOwer ;  an  art  which  is  the  parent  of  every 
othet  industrial  pursuit,  and  to  wnich  the  special 
blessing  of  Heaven  is  vouchsafed. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  interest 
awakened,  in  our  age  and  country,  in  the  cause 
of  A^culture ;  an  interest  manifested  by  the 
multiplication  of  societies  and  periodicals  through- 
out the  land.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  won- 
derful^ improvement  which  science  has  recently 
made  in  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  in  the 
arts  of  cultivation — upon  the  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  agricultural  products  to  the 
great  markets  of  the  world — and  especially  upon 
the  improvement  of  our  domestic  animals,  and 
the  laudable  enthuriasm  which  many  of  our  wor- 
thy citizens  have  manifested  in  the  importation 
of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle. 

It  was  the  latter  that  suggested  the  idea  of  this 
exhibition,  and  it  was  deemed  suitable  by  the  Ex 


the  west  end  for  the  officers,  invited  guests  and 

Pursuant  to  the  announcement  of  ecutive  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 


to  encourage  this  praiseworthy  enterprise,  and  to 
accept  the  generous  invitation  of  its  projectors, 
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approved  as  it  was  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

This  is  the  first  National  Exhibition  of  Cattle 
ever  held  in  America ;  and  I  do  but  express  the 
common  sentiment  of  this  assemblage,  when  Isaj 
that  it  has  more  than  realized  the  anticipation  of 
all  concerned.  It  has  been  eminently  sucoessful, 
and  alike  honorable  to  the  citizens  of  Sprinflfield, 
to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  this  great  KepuDlie 

There  have  been  about  two  hundred  entries  at 
this  show.  Among  them  we  have  seen  such  sam- 
ples of  the  Durbams,  the  Herefords,  the  Devons, 
the  Ayrsbires,  the  Jerseys,  and  erade  animals,  as 
it  has  seldom  or  never  been  the  happiness  of  man 
to  behold  in  one  show ;  and  larger  premiums  have 
been  offered  for  the  enoouragement  of  that  depart- 
ment of  American  husbandry  than  ever  before  ex- 
cited competition, 

Among  so  many  specimens  of  rare .  excellence, 
no  wonder  that  the  judges  have  found  it  difficult 
to  decide  upon  their  respective  merits.  Our  only 
regret  is  that  premiums  cannot  be  awarded  to 
each  competitor.  But  there  is  one  honor  which 
seems  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  one, 
the  honor  of  adding  to  the  interest  of  this  exhi- 
bition, and  of  thus  promoting  a  pursuit  second  to 
no  other  in  the  country. 

The  report  of  these  proceedings  will  occupv  an 
imnortant  place  in  the  transactions  of  this  Society, 
ana  will  go  down  to  posterity  honorably  associa- 
ted wifch  the  history  of  this  place,  and  of  Ameri- 
can amculture. 

And  here  permit  me  to  tender  our  most  cordial 
thanks  to  the  donors  whose  liberal  contribntions 
have  supplied  the  funds  for  this  exhibition,  to  its 
Board  of  Officers  and  Managers,  to  whose  dcill  in 
designing,  and  whose  energy  in  execution,  we  are 
so  much  indebted  for  the  ocder,  convenience  and 
taste,  which  have  characterized  these  proceedings, 
to  the  judges,  on  whom  has  devolved  the  onerous 
duty  of  awarding  premiums ;  to  the  contributors, 
who  so  nobly  have  endured  the  risk  and  expense 
of  placing  their  valuable  animals  on  exhibition 
Especially  do  we  present  our  heartfelt  acknowl- 
edgments to  our  distinguished  guests  who  have 
honored  us  by  their  presence,  and  who,  we  trust, 
will  instruct  and  encourage  us  by  their  speeches ; 
to  the  good  citizens  of  Springfield  and  vicinity, 
whose  lar^  hospitality  we  have  enjoyed ;  and  last, 
but  first  in  our  affections,  to  the  ladies,  whose 
presence  adds  so  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty 
of  this  banq[uet,  and  whose  approving  smiles  en 
courage  us  in  all  the  laudable  pursuits  of  life. 

Friends  and  Fellow-citizens c — In  conclusion, 
permit  me  to  extend  to  you  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, and  to  invoke  your  aid  in  favor  of  the 
cause  we  seek  to  promote.  While  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World  seek  for  glory  in  war  and  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  sword,  let  us  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  let  us  remember  that  the  history  of 
a  prosperous  people  is  inscribed,  not  on  the  star 
spangled  banner  of  military  iame,  or  of  political 
preferment  and  power,  but  it  is  seen  in  the  peace- 
ful triumphs  of  the  plow,  in  fields  of  waving  erase 
and  grain,  in  4;hriving  flocks  and  herds,  in  highly 
cultivated  farms  and  gardens,  in  the  refined  arts 
of  rural  life  and  cultivated  taste,  and  in  the  grate- 
ful incense  which  rises  from  the  altars  of  an  in- 
dustrious, intelligent  and  virtuous  yeomanry. 

Mr.  Wilder's  remarks  were  received  with  inter- 
ruptions of  applause,  and  demonstrations  of  high 
approbation  rent  the  welkin  as  he  sat  down. 


The  scene  vras  for  a  few  moments  enlivened 
with  some  music,  when  the  President  read  the 
regular  toasts : 

1st  Rc^lar  Toast— The  State  of  Ohio  :  it  was 
her  mission  to  lead  in  the  march  of  civilization 
and  improvement ;  well  has  she  fulfilled  the  high 
trust — long  may  she  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  her 
planting. 

Gov.  Medill  being  absent,  the  Hon.  L.  D.  Camp- 
bell, of  Butier  county,  was  called  for  to  respond. 

He  said  he  regretted  that  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  State  was  not  present  to  reply  to  the  toast. 
He  regretted  that  one  more  competent  had  not 
been  called  upon.  ''  I  am  not  prepared,*'  said 
he,  ''to  discuss  the  great  matter  of  the  age- 
agriculture— and  in  relation  to  the  difierent 
breeds  of  cattle,  I  am,  emphatically,  a  *  Know- 
Nothing.'  "  He  then  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
sustaining,  by  the  aid  of  General  Government,  the 
great  cause  of  Agriculture.  Millions  were  annu- 
ally spent  by  Government,  but  ngthing  done  to  ad- 
vance amculture ;  it  was  because  the  people  had 
not  spoken.  "  Some  raised  constitutional  objec- 
tions, but,"  said  he,  **  it  could  not  be  possible 
that  our  forefathers,  in  framing  the  constitution, 
intended  to  deprive  us  of  advancing  in  agriculture. 
Congress  appropriates  for  coast  surveys,  and  a 
thousand  otner  things,  but  what  do  they  do  for 
agriculture?  They  purchase  a  few  seeds,  and 
alter  distribution  we  find  one  paper  of  cabbage 
seeds  to  ever^  5,000  fiEirmers.  But  this  very  fact 
proves  there  is  power  in  Congress  to  promote  ag- 
ricultural interests.  The  people,"  he  urged, 
*' should  speak  at  the  ballot  dox — ^agriculture 
should  be  made  a  political  test." 

Mr.  Gampbeirs  remarks  were  received  with 
considerable  applause. 

2d  Toast— The  city  of  Springfield :  Springfield 
in  Massachusetts,  and  Springfield  in  Ohio,  re- 
renowned  in  the  historv  of  American  agriculture — 
the  mother  giving  birth  to  the  first  National  Show 
of  Horses ;  toe  daughter  for  giving  birth  to  twins*- 
the  first  National  Cattie  Show,  and  the  first  Na- 
tional Exhibition, of  Babies. 

Responded  to  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Springfield, 
who,  after  a  few  remarks,  gave — 

"Our  Countay :  Whatever  may  belong  to  im- 
ported cattle,  it  is  to  the  native  bom  American 
citizens  it  must  depend  on  for  its  prosperity." 

3d  Toast— The  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture: 
The  uniform  friend  of  agriculture  and  rural  econ- 
omy. The  annals  of  our  country  attest  the  value 
of  its  labors — ^may  it  never  lack  the  sunshine  of 
public  patronage,  or  an  abundant  harvest  of  weU- 
eamed  renown. 

General  Worthington,  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Agriculture,  responded  in  a  brief  and 
happy  speech,  and  welcomed  the  guests  and  visi- 
tors from  abroad. 

4th  Toast  .'—The  Miasisaoppi  Yallcv- The  great 
granary  of  Uncle  Sam's  Farm — Like  the  store- 
houses of  Egypt,  let  years  of  plenty  fill  it  to  over- 
flowing, ano^may  it  never  lack  a  Joseph  to  vnsely 
dispense  its  abundance. 

The  President  said  he  would  call  upon  our 
Brother  Jos^h,  .the  Governor  of  Indiana,  to 
respond  to  this  sentiment.. 

Gov.  Wright  said  that  probably  it  would  have 
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been  better  to  have  called  up  a  brother  Jacob,  for 
though  Jacob  served  14  years  for  his  wife,  he  had 
to  serve  6  for  his  cattle.  It  was  pleasing  to  him, 
to  unite  with  so  many  agriculturists  on  this  fes- 
tive occasion.  It  would  appear  as  though  we 
have  nothing  but  bank  failures  now-a-days  ;  but 
these  unions  of  the  people  show  that  the  proper 
spirit  is  aroused.  The  Yankees  have  only  one 
idea,  and  that  is  '*  tu  hum."  He  wished  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West  had  more  of  that  spirit.  Politi- 
cians have  taueht  the  people  two  ideas— Washing- 
ton City  and  the  Penitentiary.  He  recommendra 
electing  the  best  men  to  county  offices,  and  send- 
ing the  worst  stock  to  Congress.  Home  affiuirs  he 
thought  more  essential  to  be  attended  to,  than 
general  legislation.  Gov.  Wright  concluded  by 
giving  the  following  toast : 

<*The  U.  S.  Ajpricultural  Banquet— A  un- 
ion this  day  of  the  citizens  of  18  States :  may  these 
associations  continue  to  increase  and  multiply  un- 
til we  shall  meet  at  the  annual  festivals,  the  citi- 
gens  of  each  State  of  this  Republic,  and  greet 
each  other  not  as  members  of  different  sections  of 
the  country,  but  as  citizens  known  and  recognized 
by  that  proud  and  higher  name,  an  American  cit- 
izen." 

Mr.  Brown,  President  of  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Society,  was  then  called  for.  He  referred  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  its  present  and  future  pro- 
gress in  Agricultural  art,  and  delivered  a  very 
good  practicii!l  address,  considering,  as  he  said  him- 
self, he  was  no  orator,  but  an  agncultural  laborer. 

Hon.  R.  Moore,  President  of  the  Michi^m  State 
Agricultural  Society,  was  next  called  for.  He 
said  he  was  a  laboring  man,  a  mechanic,  and  as 
there  were  better  speakers  present,  he  preferred 
listening  to  speaking.  He  concluded  ifith  the 
following  toast — 

<«  Michigan  hitched  in  the  traces  of  Agricul- 
ture, may  she  never  balk." 

6th  Toast :  The  State  of  Kei^tucky—  Renowned 
for  the  valor  of  her  sons,  and  the  profound  wis- 
dom of  her  great  statesmen  ;  among  her  illustrious 
yeomanry  whom  we  cordiali^r  welcome  to  our 
board,  we  are  hapny  to  recognize  her  Brutus  and 
Casdius,  more  nobie  than  their  namesakes  in  Ro- 
man history. 

Cassius  M.  Clay,  was  vociferously  called  for, 
and  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Mr. 
Clay  made  a  pertinent  and  happy  speech.  Ken- 
tuck,  ho  said,  thought  Cassius  crazy,  but  the  late 
chan^  of  events  had  prolmbly  not  left  him  in  the 
position  of  the  one  man  who  thought  all  the  world 
crazy.  He  loved  Kentucky  and  served  her,  but 
because  he  loved  her  mere,  he  has  been  unable 
to  praise  her.  As  a  representative  of  that  State 
}te  could  not  aeree  that  she  was  wanting  in  merit, 
for  she  built  9ie  first  railroad  in  the  W  est,  and 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  erow  where  one  grew, 
besides  making  two  pounds  of  good  beef  where 
one  vros  before.  Mr.  Clay  spoke  for  some  time, 
and  was  listened  to  with  mucti  attention,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  r^etted  Kentucky  could 
not  stand'  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  northern 
States  in  mechanics  and  manufactures^ 

Brutus  J.  Clay  was  called  for,  but  hesaid*'one 
in  the  family  was  enough,"  and  declined  speak- 
ing. 

6th  Toast. — ^The  true  conqueror — ^be 


the  soil  and  renders  it  more  worthy  of  defence  ; 
but  he  is  the  most  useful  and  glorious  of  all  cod- 
querors  who  conquers  a  stubborn  soil,  and  who,  by 
enriching  and  deepening  it,  adds  to  our  country  a 
better  and  more  permanent  domain,  than  be  wbo 
merely  enlarges  its  surface. 

Response,  by  Col.  Williams,  of  Kentucky.  The 
Col.  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all,  that  his  spear 
was  converted  into  a  pruning  hook,  and  his  sword 
into  a  plowshare.  He  referred  to  the  advanta- 
ges of  association  in  agricultural  societies,  the  in- 
terchange of  views,  and  the  benefits  the  farmer  of 
small  means  "would  derive  by  experimental  adven- 
tures of  the  capitalist.  The  commingling  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  on  occasion  of  the  preeent 
time,  was  alluded  to  by  the  Colonel,  who  sound- 
Iv  be-labored  politicians  and  the  press  for 
their  horrible  action,  misrepresentation  and  libel 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  both  great  sections  of 
this  star-spangled  land. 

7th  Toast. — The  British  Colonies  in  America 
and  the  United  States :  closely  bound  together  by 
rural  pursuits,  brought  nearer  by  the  wonderfal 
achievements  of  science,  and  held  fast  by  the 
golden  links  of  commerce— one  in  origin,  one  in 
interest,  and  one  in  destiny. 

Responded  tobv  Mr.  Isaac  Askew,  of  Windsor, 
Canacu  West.  He  said,  if  ever  he  needed  cour- 
age during^  his  life,  he  needed  it  then.  Being  a 
North  of  England  man,  and  as  he  noticed  a  nium- 
ber  of  editors  and  reporters  present,  he  desired 
them  to  pay  particular  attention  to  his  pronunci- 
ation of  the  H.  (Your  reporter  noticed  several 
other  singular  familiarities  ne  took  with  the  Eng- 
lish langui^e.)  He  made  an  excellent  and  usefol 
speech,  and  in  referring  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
spoke  of  it  as  the  matrimonial  alliance  created  by 
the  Governor  of  Canada  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  did  not  dedre  to  eo  into  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  but  said  he  would  here  pub- 
lish the  banns  of  the  marriage,  and  would  sav, 
*'  If  you  know  of  anv  just  impediment,  now  speak, 
or  forever  after  hold  your  peace. ' '  ( Great  cheer- 
ing.) After  briefly  referring  to  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  the  two  countries  in  agricultural  afifaixa, 
he  said  that  he  had  never  seen  sucIl  an  exhibition 
of  cattle,  especially  short-homed,  in  this  or  waj 
other  country.  Mr.  Askew  gave  the  Kentucki- 
ans  a  humorous  rub  upon  the  appearance  of  their 
stock — for  **  putting  their  hands  too  deep  into 
the  com  tub." 

^  He  spoke  of  the  over-feeding  of  stock  in  a  sen- 
sible manner,  and  gave  some  good  and  wholesome 
advice.    In  conclusion,  he  toasted — 

<'The  ladies  of  Ohio,  of  the  States  at  large,  and 
Canada." 

The  President  here  stated  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  request  from  Kentucky,  that  the  next  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Society  shouul  be  held  in  that 
State.  It  would  be  referred  to  the  Board,  ai^d 
finvorably  consider^. 

8th  Toast—'*  The  State  of  New  York,  the  Em- 
pire State  of  the  national  brotherhood.  The  en- 
trenched ground  for  the  protection  of  American 
Agriculture." 

Col.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  responded  in  an  appro- 
priate and   happy  speech.    He  spoke  pointedly 
upon  the  importation  of  stock,  and  seemed  to  en- 
defends^  tertain  that  the  United  States  was  capable  of  rear- 
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ing  equal,  if  not  bettor  stock,  without  importing. 
He  thought  but  very  little  was  gained  in  the  new 
introductions.  The  relative  position  of  New  York 
with  stock-raising  regions  ot  the  west,  was  han- 
dled well  by  the  Col.  He  admitted  the  advanta- 
ges possessed  by  the  West  over  the  £}mpire  State 
in  soil  and  local  position,  but  the  immense  re- 
sources of  the  former  built  up  the  internal  im- 
provements of  the  farmer,  for  withou»  New  York 
improvements,  western  products  would  find  no 
easy  access  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

9th  Toast--The  State  of  Delaware.  Although 
one  of  the  smallest  States  in  the  Union,  she  sends 
us  one  of  her  sons,  who  is*  not  only  able  to  speak 
for  himself,  but  also  for  his  State  and  his  coun- 

fay- 

Response  by  Mr.  Holoomb,  of  Delaware,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  who  spoke  of 
the  excellence  of  the  State  '  Farmers'  College,  of 
Delaware,  where  a  thorough  collegiate  education 
was  taught,  in  connection  with  scientific  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  HoWomb  made  a  very  good  speech 
but  it  was  slightly  abstruse. 

Mr.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  then  of- 
fered the  following : 

Massachusetts. — Famous  in  history  as  the  bat- 
tle-ground of  Freedom  ;  famous  at  present  as  the 
abode  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  equally  famous 
for  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  of  her 
sons. 

Thw  called  out  Col.  Wilder,  who  said  he  had 
no  speech  to  make.    Massachusetts  was  noted  as 
a  State  of  granite  and  ice,  bat  she  raised  men 
She  needs  no  one  to  speak  for  her  ;  she  speaks  for 
herself.    There  are  her  institutions. 

Col.  James,  of  Urbana,  0.,  was  next  called  for, 
and  made  some  few  remarks,  in  which  he  differed 
somewhat  from  several  other  speakers,  relative  to 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  general  government 
in  agricultural  matters. 

Col.  Sanders,  of  Ky.,  on  being  called  for,  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  the  exhibition  ;  said  he  could 
not  talk,  but  all  his  views  upon  agriculture  bad 
been  published-  He  had  imported  and  raised  cat- 
tle ;  reared  race  horses,  cultivated ;  had  lived 
seventy-four  years,  but  had  not  learned  to  make 
a  speech. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  assembly  be 
rendered  to  the  Local  Board  oi  Managers,  to  the 
Marshals  and  other  ofiBoers,  to  the  Editors  and 
Reporters  of  the  Press,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  for  the  worthy  part  which  they  have 
respectively  taken  in  this  magnificent  exhibition, 
and  in  the  excellent  accommodations  for  those 
who  have  attended  it. 

After  which  Hail  Columbia  was  performed  by 
the  band,  and  the  assemblage  separated. 
'  There  appeared  to  be  but  one  .expression  of 
feeling  amoJig  the  great  crowd  asseibbled  together 
from  different  points,  and  that  was  of  pleasure. 
All  seemed  satisfied  and  pleased  at  the  banquet, 
and  the  most  cordial  sociability  and  feeling  pre- 
vailed. 

At  night,  a  number  of  speeches  were  made  in 
the  street  fronting  the  Anthony  House,  in  Spring- 
field, by  Gov.  Wright,  of  Ind.,  Geo.  Waring,  the 
celebrated  agricultural  lecturer,  of  New  York,  and 


others ;  a  large  number  of  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  speakers  were  listened  to  with 
a  lively  interest. 

THIRD  AND  LAST   DAT. 
OOMPLSTB  LIST  OV  THB  PRXMIiniS  AWARDED. 

Springfield,  Oct.  27. 

The  attendance  to-day  on  the  ^nnd  was  not 
very  large,  and  was  composed  pnncipally  of  the 
Stock  owners  and  their  numerous  friends,  anxious 
to  learn  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  awarding 
committee. 

The  ring  was  opened  by  the  sweep  stake  entries 
for  the*  best  bulls  and  fine  cows  or  heifers,  of  one 
year  and  upwards,  from  any  one  herd — premium 
$500. 

Five  entries  were  made  as  follovra : — ^Brutus  J. 
Clay,  of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky ;  Col.  S. 
Meredith,  of  Wayne  county,  Indiana;  W.  O. 
Pierce,  of  South  Cnarleston,  Ohio ;  Jacob  Pierce, 
of  South  Charleston,  Ohio ;  Dr.  A.  Watts,  of 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

£ight  judges  were  appointed,  no  two  from  the 
same  State.  They  were  four  or  ^ye  hours  en- 
gaged in  examining  the  respective  merits  of  the 
animals,  and  finally,  as  your  reporter  understands, 
agreed  to  disagree,  they  being  equally  divided  upon 
the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  stock. 


PREMIUMS, 

AWA&DBD  at  the  national  GATTZiB  SHOW  AT 
SPRINGJrUBLD,  OHIO. 

The  labors  of  the  committees,  particularly  those 
up(m  "  Short  Horns,' '  were  extremely  arduous, 
and  continued,  with  little  interruption,  durimr 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  On  Friday,  about  12 
o*clock  M.,  the  reports  of  all,  except  the  oemmit- 
tee  on  sweep-stakes,  were  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  read  from  the  stand,  as  follows : 

DURHAM  BULLS. 
S  years  old  and  itpteard, 
Itt  premluiD,  $300,  to  Perfection  ;  bred  by  Jerem!a]i  Duncan, 
owned  by  Edwin  O.  Bedford,  both  of  Paris,  Ky. 

2d  prem.,  $200,  to  Sheffield,  owned  by  J.  W.  Robinson,  of 
MadlBon  county,  Ohio. 

8d  prem.,  $100,  to  Befanont,  owned  by  OaMweU  k  Oo^  Fayette 
county,  la. 

2  years  old^ 
1st  prem.,  $200,  to  Looomotlye,  owned  by  Brutus  J.  Clay, 
Paris,  Ky. 

2d  prem.,  $160,  to  ColoDel,  owned  by  R.  0.  Dun  k.  Co.,  Mad- 
ison county,  Ohio. 

3d  prem.,  $76,  to  Lafh^ette,  owned  by  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Am> 
bam,N.  Y. 

Tearlingn. 
Ist  prem.,  $160,  New  Tear's  Day,  owned  by  Chas.  M.  OlarlcB 
k  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
2d  prem.^  $100,  King  Cyrus,  George  M.  Bedford,  Paris,  Ky. 

DURHAM  COWS  AND  HBirERS. 
3  years  old  and  upward, 
1st  prem,,  $200,  to  Lady  Stanhope,  owned  by  Brutus  J.  Clay, 
Paris,  Ky. 

2d  prem.,  $160,  Duchess,  William  Palmer,  Fayette  county, 
Ohio. 
Sd  prem.,  $100,  Clara  Flaher,  8.  Meredith,  Cambridge,  la. 

2  years  old, 
1st  prem.,  $160,  Fashion,  J.  Steddon,  Warten  oonnty,  Ohio. 
2d  prem.,  $100,  Laura,  Brutus  J.  Clar,  Paris,  Ky. 
3d  prem.,  Mary  Clay,  $50,  S.  Meredith,  Cambridge,  la. 

Yearlings, 
1st  prem.,  $100,  Lonan,  Jeremiah  Duncan,  Paris,  Ky. 
2d  prem.,  $75,  Saster  Day,  Charles  M.  Clarkftl(  Co.,  Springs 
field,  Ohio. 

DEVON  BULU3, 

8  years  old., 


Ist  prem.,  $100,  Know  Mothinc,  N.  W.  Smith,  ITarrsa  • 
ty,  Ohio.  . 

2d  prem.,  $76,  Herod,  L.  0.  Collini,  Montgomery  county,  la. 
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2  yeart  old, 

lit  prem.,  $80,  Hoalton,  L.  F.  Allen,  BufMo,  N.  T. 
2d  prem.,  $60,  Jake,  S.  Herritt«  Clark  coonty,  Ohio. 

Tearlinga. 
lit  prem.,  $60,  Priam,  L.  Q.  Ck>Uiiu,  la. 
DBYON  GOWB. 

3  jreorc  old. 

1st  prem.,  $100,  Sappho,  L.  F.  Allen,  BaflUo,  N.  Y. 
2d  prem,  $75,  Frances,  L.  0.  Collins,  Montgomery  coonty, 
la. 

2  jfeors  old. 
Ist  prem.,  $7ft,  Ikilly,  E.  H.  Merriweather,  Todd  ooonty,  Ky. 
2d  prem.,  $S0,  I>eron,  N.  W.  Smith,  Warren  county,  Ohio. 
▲  yearling  heifer  <^  L.  Q.  Collins  was  commended. 

HBREFORD  BULLS.  ^ 

3  years  old. 
1st  prem.,  $100,  Cnrly,  Thos.  Aston,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

2  years  oU. 

1st  prem.,  $80,  Mystery,  W.  H.  Sotham,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y. 

1  fear  old. 

1st  prem.,  $7i,  Beftance,  Thos.  Aston,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
HBBEFOBI)  COWS. 

3  years  old. 

1st  prera.,  $100,  Bombasine,  W.  H.  Sotham,  Tioga  county, 
N.  Y. 
2d  prem.,  $75,  Duchess,  Thos.  Aston,  Klyrla,  Ohio. 

2  years  old. 
1st  prem,  $75,  W.  U.  Sotham. 

AYBSHI&B  BULLS. 

3  plara  old. 

1st  prem.  $100,  Dandy,  P.  Melendy,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 

2  yearo  old. 

1st  prem.  $80,  Wallace,  T.  W.  Barber,  Mew  Paris,  Ohio. 

1  y«ar  old. 
Ist  prem.,  $75,  Ducaa,  P.  Melendy. 

AYBSHIBB  G0W8. 

3  foaro  old. 
1st  prem.,  $100,  Lamie,  P.  Melendy. 

2  years  old. 
1st  prem.,  $75,  Allocs  P.  Melendy. 

JBB8BY  BULLS. 

3  pearo  •UU 

Ut  prem.,  $100^  Pat  4th,  &.  L.  Colt,  Patterson,  N.  J. 
JEBSEY  COW& 
3  yearo  old. 
1st  prem.  $100,  Dun,  B.  L.  Colt. 

2  fearo  old, 
1st  prem.,  $75,  Jeney,  owned  by  same. 

If  ear  old. 
1st  prem.,  $00,  Patty,  same. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
1st  prem.,  work  oxen,  $50,  C.  FulUagton,  UbIob  county,  Ohio. 
2d  prem.,  fkt  ox,  $50,  B.  Stedman,  Cleveland,  Ohio  $  weight 
2,500  pounds. 

3d  prem.,  (kt  cow,  $50,  J.  W.  Ware,  Fayette  eounty,  Ky. } 
veight  2,240  pounds. 
4th  prem.,  milk  cow,  t50jJ.  W.  Brock,  N  Petersbmig,  Ohio. 
5th  prem.,  $50,  steer,  J.  W.  Ware,  Fayette  county,  Ky* 
«th  prem.,  $50,  bull  caU,  W.  D.  PeLree,  Clark  oounty,  Ohio. 
7th  prem.,  $50,  heifer  calf;  W.  W.  Trasher,  F^y^^  oounty, 
Ky. 

The  committoe  on  sweep-«tftkes,  beiiu;  a  pre- 
miuoL  of  ^500  for  the  bebt  herd  of  a  bull  and  five 
oows  or  neifew  of  any  breed,  ^  were  unable  to 
azree,  afcer  a  thorough  examination  and  full  de- 
lioeration.  The  -entries  were  five  in  number,  all 
of  them  superior  herds.  When  they  reported 
their  disagreement,  the  hour  was  late  and  the 
sales  of  stock  had  commenced ;  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  call  a  new  committee,  and  the  first  one 
refused  to  have  any  additions  made  to  their  num- 
ber. Mr.  Wilder  and  the  other  officers  did  every 
thing  that  could  be  honorably  done,  to  lead  to  an 
awa^  of  the  sweep-stakes,  but  wijihout  effect.  It 
was  an  importaot  feature  of  the  great  show,  and 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  presented 


their  fine  herds  for  competition  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
to  be  regretted  that  a  different  result  was  not 
arrived  at. 

GRASS  LAVD-G&A8S  SEED. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  by  practical 
men,  that,  in  laying  down  lands  to  grass,  the  be- 
stowment  of  a  few  extra  pounds  of  seed,  is  not  to 
be  considered  by  any  means  as  a  useless  expendi- 
ture of  capital,  but  the  reverse.  Farmers  often 
subject  themselves  to  serious  inconvenience  and 
loBS,  by  being  too  parsimonious  in  this  particular ; 
they  proceed  upon  the  erroneous  principle  that 
^11  the  seed  sown  will  germinate,  and  that  all 
that  germinates  will  produce  plants ;  whereas  the 
truth  of  the  case  is,  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  considerable  portion  of  the  seed  never 
vegetates,  or  if  it  vegetates,  does  not  obtain  root, 
or  produce  plants.  When  allowance  is  made  for 
loss,  and  for  defect  in  seed,  when  there  are  any 
indications  that  it  is  of  a  bad  quality,  we  shaU 
hear  less  complaint  that  '*  grass  seed  has  not  tak- 
en well."  On  light  soils,  which  are  deficient  in 
retentive  power,  and  where  the  requisite  degree 
of  oompresnbility  is  not  easily  attained,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  seed  committed  to  it — unless  in  a  peculiar- 
ly modified  season — will  fail  to  sprout.  The  rapid 
descent  of  such  soils,  and  their  extreme  permea- 
bility to  atmospheric  influences,  cause  them  to  be- 
come speedily  dry — a  condition  in  which  no  seed 
can  be  made  to  develop^  healthily,  or  if  it  should, 
to  produce  a  vigorous  plant.  The  application  of 
an  extra  allowance  of  seed,  followed  by  the  roller 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  surface,  is  in- 
dispensable to  success  in  stocking  lands  of  this 
description. 

For  the  Ifew  EngUmd  Farmer. 

SOWIVO  SEEDS  FOB  FOREST  TREES. 

Mbebss.  Editors: — It  is  gratifying  to  see  in- 
quiries how  worn  fields  can  best  be  replenished 
with  forest  trees.  There  are  many  such  fields  in 
New  England,  and  the  earlier  they  are  converted 
into  forests,  the  better  will  the  public  interest  be 
promoted.  No  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired 
by  Experience  should  be  withheld  from  inquirers. 
'*€.  W."  is  informed  that  it  is  best,  if  there  is 
much  sward  on  his  land,  to  plow  and  sow  rve  and 
pine  seed  at  the  same  time.  It  is  now  too  late  in 
the  season  to  gather  the  seed  of  white  pine,  but 
the  seed  of  vellow  pine  may  be  gathered  till 
winter.  Probably  white  pine  seed  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  stores.  If  the  planter  chooses  to 
have  order  in  his  forest  as  in  the  orchard,  he  will 
be  inclined  to  plant  but  one  kind  of  trees ;  but 
when  we  sow  broad-oast,  it  is  well  to  mix  difo- 
ent  kinds  of  seed.  ''  0.  W.,"  I  think,  may  do 
wisely  to  vrait  till  another  year,  plow  his  laiid  in 
summer  and  gather  his  own  seed,  which  I  suppose 
should  be  done  in  the  State  of  Vermont  the  last 
of  August,  or  the  very  first  of  September ;  a  jerv 
little  &08t  causes  the  seed  of  white  pine  to  fkll 
out.  M.  A. 

Pembroke,  Oct.  24/A,  1854. 
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WHAT  B08T0H  HAS  DONE  POlt 
AOBICVLTVBE. 

AGRICULTURAL'   STORKS  OP    BOSTON. 

Hiram  Blackmer,  34  N.  Market ;  Joseph  Breck 
&  Son,  51  &  52  N.  Market;  M.  &  F.  Barr,  23 
Broad,  corner  Central ;  Hoyej  &Co.,  7  Merchant's 
Row ;  Parker,  White  &  Gannett,  59  &  63  Black- 
stone  ;  David  Prouty  &  Co.,  19  N.  Market;  Rng- 
fles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Quincy  Hall,  S.  Mar* 
et;  Nourse  &  Co.,  Commercial,  near  Qninoj 
Market. 

HORTICULTURAL  AMD  SEED  BT0RB8. 

Azell  Bowditch,  54  School;  CartLs  &  Unooln, 
Washington,  comer  Hayward  Place. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIXTIES. 

Mass,  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agriculture,' 
John  C.  Gray,  President.    Abbott  Lawrence,  Vice 
President.   !toijamin  Guild,  Recording  Secretary. 
Jofdah    Quincy,  Jr.,  Corresponding   Secretaiy 
Thomas  Motley,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Mass,  Board  of  Agriculture. — His  Excellency, 
Emory  Washburn,  His  Honor,  Wm.  0.  Plunkett, 
Ephraim  M.  Wright,  Secretary  of  State,  ex-offi- 
cers. Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Nathaniel  Wood,  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,and  others. 
Members  of  the  Board.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secre- 
tary.   Rooms  at  the  State  House. 

Mass,  Agricultural  Society, — J.  S.  Cabot,  Pres- 
ident. B.  V.  French,  Cheever  Newhall,  E.  M. 
Richards,  Josiah  Stickney,  Vice  Presidents.  Eb- 
enezer  Wright,  Corresponding  Secretary.  W.  C. 
Strong,  Recording  Secretary.  Samuel  R,  Austin, 
Treasurer.  Rooms,  Horticultural  Hall,  School 
Street. 

Boston  Agricultural  Papers. — Boston  Cultivi^ 
tor,  Otis  Brewer,  22  N.  Market,  weekly  ;  Amer- 
ican Veterinary  Journal,  Geor^  H.  Dadd,  1  Hay- 
market  Square,  monthly  ;  Fruits  of  America,  C. 
M.  Hovey,  7  Merchants'  buildine,  monthly ;  Gard- 
ner's Magazine,  W.  S.  King  &  Co.,  54  School, 
monthly  ;  Horticulturist,  J.  Breck  &  Son,  51  N. 
Market,  monthly ;  Journal  of  Agriculture,  W.  S. 
King  &  Co.,  54  School,  monthly.  Magazine  of 
Horticulture,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Editor,  7  Merchant's 
Row,  monthly  ;  Massachusetts  Ploughmac,  W. 
&  W.  J.  Buckminater,  51  N.  Market ;  N.  E.  Far- 
mer, Raynolds  &  Nourse,  Quincy  Hall,  weekly; 
Practical  Farmer,  William  S.  King  Ik  Co.,  54 
School,  weekly. 

It  is  now  the  harvest  season  with  the  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  farmers  of  this  agricultural  na- 
tion. So  great  is  the  interest  in  tne  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  that  more  than  half  the  States  of  tMs 
Union  hold  State  Fairs  this  autumn,  of  from  two 
days  to  six,  and  the  agricultural  exhibitions  of 
towns  and  counties  may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds. 
At  first  thought,  we  may  ask,  what  Boston  has 
to  do  with  agriculture  ?  It  is  a  commercial,  and 
not  an  agricultural  town.  This  is  true,  but  with- 
out agriculture  commerce  cannot  flourish,  and 
some  of  the  best  friends  and  patrons  of  agricul- 
ture have  been  men  who  were  connected  only  with 
its  merchandise. 

But  Boston  has  a  nearer  connection  with  ag- 
riculture. This  whole  peninsula  was  nothing 
once  but  the  farm  of  Rev.  William  Blackstone, 
who  owned  its  then  700  acres,  and  cultivated 
Bach  a  portion  of  them  as  he  was  able.    He  waa 


here  several  years  before  John  Winthrop  and  his 
party,  and  some  vmters  ^  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
solitary  and  alone  he  cultivated  his  garden  and 
orchard  in  the  spring,  where  he  lived  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Lowell  Kailzoad  station.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  here,  and  that  he  invited  Win- 
throp to  his  peninsula  farm.  We  soon  find  that 
the  new  comers  by  right,  or  by  might,  were  so 
well  pleaaed  with  Shawmut,  with  its  *'  sweet  and 
pleasant  spring^,**  that  they  confined  Blackstone 
to  50  acres  of  his  original  peninsula,  and,  at 
length,  reduced  him  to  six  acres,  by  a  formal  pur- 
chase. These  acres  were  around  his  humble 
house,  and  were  cultivated  by  this  first  farmer  of 
Boston. 

But  Blackstone,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  eo- 
centric  character,  preferring  solitude  to  society, 
remained  only  some  ten  years  in  Boston,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  di- 
vided his  time  between  books  and  agricultural 


pursuits,  until  he  died  in  1675.  His  farm  has 
now  the  name  of  the  Whipple  farm,  and  is  situa- 
ied  in  the  town  of  Cumberland. 

There  are  other  early  claims  of  Shawmut  in 
connection  with  agriculture ;  for  here,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  Indians  enjoyed  a  favorite  home,  and 
raised  the  com  that  bears  their  name.  The  clear- 
ings on  this  peninsula,  when  Winthrop  arrived, 
indicated  very  clearly  that  it  was  the  farm  of  the 
Indian  before  it  was  that  of  Blackstone. 

As  early  as  1634,  we  find  that  the  lands  of  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  were  divided  among  the  prin- 
ciple inhabitants  by  a  court  which  was  convened 
at  Boston;  from' 200  to  1000  acres  being  granted 
to  each.  Among  these  grants,  we  notice  that  200 
acres  was  granted  to  Rev.  John  Wilson,  pastor  of 
the  first  church  in  Boston.  This  land  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Medford.  There  was  a  provision 
in  these  grants,  that  if  the  lands  were  not  im- 
proved, nor  built  upon  in  three  years,  tliey  shonld 
revert  to  the  court.  At  this  period,  Muddy  River 
(now  Brookline)  was  a  favorite  farming  region. 
Wood,  in  his  New  England  Prospect,  describes  it 
as  a  place  where  ''areeood  grounds,  large  tim- 
ber, and  store  of  marsh  land  and  meadow."  He 
continues,  "  in  this  phioe  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton keep  their  swine  and  other  cattle  in  the  sum- 
mer, whilst  the  com  is  on  the  ground  at  Boston, 
and  bring  them  to  the  town  in  the  winter."  At 
Muddy  Brook  was  the  farm  of  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
of  Boston,  who  was  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  in  honor  of  whom  this  town  was  named ; 
since  he  was  previously  settled  in  Boston,  England. 
This  farm,  in  1848,included  the  two  estates  owned 
by  John  Keniick  and  Moses  Andem,  of  Brookline. 

As  for  Boston  itself,  at  this  early  period,  there 
was  less  opportunity  for  large  farms.  Even  then, 
the  wood  was  mainly  procured  from  Noddle's  Is- 
land, from  Dorchester,  and  Muddy  Brook.  Wood 
says  of  it — **  This  place  hath  very  good  land,  af- 
fording rich  com  fields,  and  fruitfulgardens,  hav- 
ing likewise  sweet  and  pleasant  springs. "  At  the 
same  time  he  spoke  of  one  of  our  islands,  the  Gov- 
emor's,  **  where  is  planted  an  orchard  and  a  vine- 
yard." Mr.  Wood  speaks  further  of  the  Boston 
i  of  1633  as  foUows  :^ 

**  Boston  is  two  miles  north-east  from  Roxbury. 
Their  greatest  wants  are  wood  and  meadow  ground, 
which  were  never  in  that  place,  being  constrained 
to  fetch  their  building  timber  and  firewood  from 
the  islands  in  boats,  and  their  hay  in  lighters.    It 
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beine  a  neck,  and  bare  of  wood,  they  are  not 
troubled  with  three  great  annoyances,  of  wolvefl, 
rattlesnakes,  and  mosqaitoes.  These  that  live 
here  upon  the  cattle,  must  be  constrained  to  take 
farms  m  the  country,  or  else  they  cannot  subsist ; 
the  place  being  too  small  to  contain  many,  and 
fitted  for  such  as  can  trade  into  Englind  for  such 
commodities  as  the  country  wants;  being  the 
chief  place  for  shipping  and  merchandise." 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  this  writer,  even 
then,  had  a  prospective  view  of  the  commercial 
importance  or  Boston.  If  the  inhabitants  of  that 
period  were  not  troubled  with  mosquitoes,  it  is 
more  than  we  can  say  of  the  present  season,  though 
for  rattlesnakes  we  must  eo  as  far  as  Milton,  and 
for  wolves  without  the  State,  yfxiten  suppose 
that  Mr.  Wood  was  mistaken,  when  he  asserts 
that  Shawmut,  or,  as  the  English  first  termed  it, 
Trimountain,  had  no  wood,  though  there  was  less 
then  in  surrounding  places. 

What  Mr.  Wooct  says  at  that  period  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston,  indicated  that  it  might 
be  aistineuished  as  it  has  been  for  its  agriculrure 
and  horticulture,  as  Boston  would  be  for  its  devo- 
tion to  commerce.  He  says — "  The  inhabitants 
of  Kozbury  have  fair  bouses,  store  of  cattle,  im- 
paled com  fields,  and  fruitful  gardens.*'  Dor- 
chester has  ''  very  good  arable  ground,  and  hay 
grounds,  fair  com  fields,  and  pleasant  gardens, 
with  kitchen  ^rdens."  Of  Lynn  he  asserts, 
*<  there  is  more  Enelish  tillage  than  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Virginia  besides  :  which  proved,  as  well 
as  could  be  expected,  the  com  being  very  good, 
especially  the  barley,  rye  and  oats.*' 

We  cannot  tarry  to  trace  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  in  Boston  and  vicinity  down  to 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  even  this  city  has  never  been  without  its 
small  gardens,  and  orchards,  which,  ho'vever, 
have  grown  less  and  less,  as  the  ever  increasine 
wave  of  commerce  has  rushed  upon  them,  and 
finally  flowed  over  them,  until  no  vestige  was  left 
of  their  former  beauty.  Even  as  late  as  the  period 
of  John  Hancock,  it  is  said  that  <*  his  lands  were 
originally  of  orchards  and  gardens." 

The  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  in  1792,  is  due  to  the 
influence.of  JBoston  and  vicinity.  Here  its  period- 
ical, the  Repository  and  Journal,  was  published 
and  here  was  the  centre  of  operations.  Hon. 
Thomas  Russell  was  its  first  President,  and  among 
its  officers  and  members  we  find  such  men  of  Bos- 
ton as  Christopher  Gore,  James  Bowdoin,  Theo- 
dore Lyman,  Robert  T.  Paine,  and  Josiah  Quincy . 
And  then  the  neighborhood  gave  the  society  John 
Adams,  Fisher  Ames,  Martin  Brimmer,  Ellbridge 
Gerry,  and  others.  These  were  among  the  early 
memoers  of  the  society. 

A  particular  object  of  this  society  was  to  brine 
to  the  attention  of  our  farmers  the  agricultural 
improvements  of  Europe,  and  to  import  from 
thence  the  finest  kinds  of  stock.  This  last  work 
has  been  continued  to  this  day,  and  we  owe  it 
much  to  this  society,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  say, 
mainly,  that  we  may  see  in  Massachusetts  fields 
and  barns  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Durham, 
Devon,  Ayrshire,  Alderney  and  Jersey  stock. 

In  connection  with  this  society,  there  were  an- 
nual exhibitions,  or  cattle  shows  at  Brighton,  for 
many  years.  The  society  offiired  premiums  as 
high  as  $100  each  for  the  best  articles  in  various 


departments,  or  for  some  important  agricuUaral 
discovery.  These  shows  were  annual  schools  for 
the  people,  and  had  a  great  influence  in  leading 
to  otner  and  similar  shows  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  agiicol- 
ture.  It  was,  no  doubt,  through  the  influ^aoe  of 
this  society,  that  the  Middlesex  Society  of  Hus- 
bandmen was  formed  in  1803,  and  the  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Society  in  181 1 — which  former  claime 
to  oe  the  first  county  society  in  the  State,  and 
that  county  and  town  societies  have  been  orgaxk- 
izod  so  extensively  throughout  the  State. 

But,  perhaps,  as  useful  a  movement  of  this  so- 
ciety as  any  was  the  publication  of  periodical 
under  its*  auspices,  whicn  began  in  1814,  and  was 
published  on  the  first  of  January  and  July.  The 
work  was  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture,  and 
the  papers  were  among  the  most  able,  thorooffh 
and  practical  that  we  have  «ver  seen  on  the  smK 
ject  of  agriculture.  This  publication  was  termed 
the  Massachusetts  BeposUory  and  Journal. 

After  this,  and,  probably,  stimulated  by  the 
example  of  the  first  agricultural  journal  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, arose  the  New  England  Farmer ^  in 
this  city,  in  1822,  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas 
Green  Fessenden — a  journal  that  exerted  so  wide 
and  beneficial  an  influence.  Since  that  period,  the 
work  has  gone  on  until  we  ha^e  no  less  than  foar 
weekly,  one  bi-monthly,  and  five  monthly  period- 
icals in  tliis  city,  and  devoted  to  agriculture  in 
its  various  branches.  These  journals,  especially 
those  published  weekly,  circulate  very  widely, 
some  of  them  issuing  as  many  as  20,000  or  more 
each  week.  Such  an  influence  is  constantly  go- 
ing forth  from  Boston  to  promote  good  tillage ; 
and  hence  large  and  valuable  crops.  And  it  is 
generally  aereed  that  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture in  New  England  and  in  the  country,  and 
the  wonderful  improvement  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  agricultuou 
publications  than  to  any  other  influence — and 
some  would  say  to  all  other. 

There  is  another  influence  which  Boston  has  ex- 
erted upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  the 
world  ;  and  that  is,  through  agricultural  stores. 
The  oldest  agricultural  store  established  in  this 
city  is  that  of  Joseph  Breck  &>  Son,  which  was 
opened  in  1828.  One  store  after  another  has 
been  established  since,  until  there  are  now  ten 
agricultural  and  horticultural  stons,  that  are 
supposed,  with  the  agricultural  papers,  to  employ 
capital  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000,  aud  to  do 
an  annual  business  of  $2,000,000.  Indeed  Bos- 
ton is  the  head-quarters  of  this  business,  having 
larger  and  more  important  stores  than  any  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  And  it  is  asserted  with 
great  confidence  that  the  agricultural  stores  of 
Kuggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Foreigners  say  as  much,  and  the 
Yankee  who  travels  up  ana  down  the  store  over 
the  Quincy  Market,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  guess 
that  it  is  the  biggest  in  all  creation. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  as 
well  as  in  the  sale  of  eveiyarticle  that  the  farmer 
and  gardiner  uses.  In  Worcester,  where  their 
principal  manufactory  is,  more  than  200  men  are 
employed,  and  more  than  thirty  are  connected 
wim  their  sales-room  in  this  city.  In  this  busi- 
ness they  use  from  six  to  seven  tons  of  iron  daily. 
Their  plows,  cultivators,  mowing  machines,  clo- 
ver, jgrass,  garden  and  field  seeds,  etc.,  find  their 
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way  to  South  America,  the  Ganadas,  the  BritiBh 
ProTinces,  to  Australia,  Africa,  and  even  to  A'ue- 
tria.  If  Auatria  sends  for  our  plows,  who  knows 
but  she  will  ask  for  republicanism  next  ?  The 
progress  of  this  house  is  quite  wonderful,  when  it 
IS  considered  that  it  began  business  in  Worcester 
in  1833  with  only  three  hands,  and  has  only  been 
established  in  Boston  since  1840. 

The  other  houses  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  do  auite  as  heavy  business  in  this  depart- 
ment. And  to  show  the  progress*  of  the  busi- 
ness, it  may  be  mentioned  that  tlie  laree  store  of 
Nourse  &  Co.  is  but  just  opened,  and  that  the 
beautiful  fruit  and  floral  store  of  Curtis  &  Lin- 
coln has  verr  lately  been  thrown  open.  Let  any 
one  travel  through  these  stores,  let  him  behold 
the  fruits  and  flowers,  the  seeds  destined  for  moth- 
er earth,  of  every  size  and  description ;  the  plovra, 
laree  and  small,  for  hill  side  and  for  plam,  for 
light  and  for  heavy  soils  ;  let  him  survey  the 
beautiful  forks  and  cultivators,  the  churns,  that 
will  almost  make  butter  alone  ;  the  mowing  and 
reaping  machines,  and  even  hay -makers,  and  he 
will  be  amazed  at  the  perfection  of  the  tools  that 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  our  farmers,  and  at  the 
multitudes  of  labor-saving  machines  that  have 
been  invented — now  that  labor  is  so  dear  and 
scarce. 

Mowing  machines  were  only  introduced  into 
New  England,  to  any  extent,  the  past  season. 
They  have  been  used  by  western  farmers  for  some 
six  years.  By  the  experiments  made  in  New  Eng- 
land, though  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory  (for 
the  farmers  must  learn  how  to  use  them,  and  the 
machines  may  need  some  slight  improvement,)  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  farmer  may  gather 
his  hay  crop  for  one-half  of  the  ordinary  expense, 
and  some  would  say  one-third.  Even  durine  the 
first  season,  of  the  introduction  o£  these  machines 
into  New  England,  300  of  them  havQ  been  sold  by 
a  single  house  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  same 
hands  may  sell  1200  the  coming  season. 

The  rise  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  this  city,  in  1829,  was  an  omen  of  much 
good  in  the  department  to  which  it  has  been  de- 
voted. Its  annual  exhibitions,  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  world ;  the  frequent  addresses  delivered  be- 
fore it ;  its  weekly  display  of  fruits  and  flowers ; 
and  the  indefatigable  efibrts  of  its  members,  have 
made  the  gardens  and  orchards  in  this  vicinity 
famous  over  the  country  and  the  world.  In  the 
late  exhibition  of  this  society.  Col.  M.  Pr  Wilder 
displayed  273  varieties  of  pears.  This  fact  is 
mentioned,  as  an  illustration  of  the  efforts  that 
are  put  forth  in  a  single  department  of  fruit 
growing. 

A  member  of  this  society  commenced,  in  this 
city,  the  publication  of  the  Magazine  of  Horti- 
culture in  1853.  It  is  the  oldest  publication  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  and  its  present  editor, 
who  has  edited  it  from  the  beginning,  C.  M. 
Hovey,  Esq.,  is  the  oldest  horticultural  editor  in 
America.  The  late  lamented  Downing  was,  when 
a  youth,  a  contributor  to  this  ma^zine,  during 
the  first  year  of  its  publication.  We  can  hardly 
estimate  the  amount  of  good  an  original  publica- 
tion of  this  kind  has  .done  in  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  Under  the  impetus  given  by  the  horticul- 
tural paper  and  societies,' nurseries  of  trees  hav^ 
spruns  up  in  all  this  region,  where  trees  are  sent 
to  CaBfornia,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 


earth.  Under  the  same  influence,  landscape  gar- 
dening has  been  taught  scientifically,  and  has  tnus 
been  practised,  so  that  the  whole  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton is  one  extensive  and  elegant  garden— causing 
the  visitor,  from  whatever  part  of  the  world,  to 
exclaim,  ''beautiful,  beautiful  V* 

Most  of  the  agricultural  implements  sold  in 
Boston  are  manufoctured  in  various  partis  of  New 
England.  Worcester  sends  forth  plows,  cultiva- 
tors, mowing  machines,  by  the  thousands  and 
millions.  The  same  city,  in  connection  with  Mill- 
bury,  manufactures  many  hard-ware  articles,  used 
by  the  husbandman.  Easton  gives  us  Ames'  un- 
equalled shovels.  Vermont  sends  forth  countless 
forks.  West  Fitchbure,  New  London,  N.  H., 
and  other  towns  in  Rhode  Island,  manufacture 
any  quantities  of  scvthes.  Ox  yokes  and  bows  are 
made  in  vast  numbers  in  various  places  in  New 
England. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  upon  the  won- 
derful improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
various  implements.  Within  the  recollection  of 
men  in  middle  life,  cast  iron  plows  were  unknown, 
and  when  they  were/ first  introduced,  the  farmers 
were  actually  afraid  they  would  break  in  turning 
over  their  first  furrow.  The  plows  of  the  olden 
times,  and  times  not  very  old,  were  of  wood,  with 
comparatively  little  iron  of  any  kind  about  them. 
There  is  a  plow  now  under  exhibition  in  the  New 
York  Crystal  Palace,  that  was  owned  and  used  by 
Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut.  This  plow  is  of 
wood,  with  a  wrought  iron  share,  and  is  quite  a 
curiositv,  particularly  as  compared  witn  the 
splendid  plows  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  our. 

X 'cultural  implements  are  superior  to  any  man- 
(tured  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  And 
we  all  remember  how  astonished  John  Bull  was 
at  the  display  of  Jonathan  in  this  department, 
in  the  London  exhibition.  And,  as  nature  has 
given  America  the  best  soil  under  the  sun — that 
great  rej^uisite  to*  good  fiirming — we  see  not  why 
this  nation  is  not  to  be  the  best  farming  nation  in 
the  world,  and  that  at  no  distant  day. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  Boston 
though  only  the  metropolis  of  sterile  New  Eng- 
land, has  been  the  fountain  head  of  American 
agriculture.  Boston  was,  itself,  once  only  a  large 
fium.  Its  eardens  were  famous  for  two  nundred 
years,  and  nave  hardly  disappeared.  In  Boston 
was  organized  the  first  State  agricultural  society 
of  this  country,  which  had  accomplished  consid- 
erable before  the  now  great  a^icultural  State  of 
Ohio  was  organized  as  a  State  m  1802,  and  while 
much  of  New  York  was  a  howling  wilderness. 
Here,  too,  was  established  the  first  American 
horticultural  journal,  and  here  is  the  greatest 
agricultural  ware-house  in  the  world.  And  who 
have  done  more  for  American  agriculture  than 
the  men  of  Boston  and  vicinity  ;  than  such  men 
as  Lowell,  Webster,  Coleman,  Fessenden,  Man- 
ning, and  Downer  among  the  dead ;  and  Wilder, 
Cabot,  Hovey,  Buckminster,  Gray,  Quincy,  Mot- 
ley, Allen,  and  others  among  the  living?  And  at 
no  other  time  in  our  history  nas  there  been  such 
an  interest  in  this  subject  in  Boston,  and  in  the 
commonwealth,  as  at  the  present  moment.  Our 
merchants  and  mechanics  are  generally  lookinjg 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  shall  have  their 
little  or  large  farms  well  tilled.  Indeed,  one  is 
now  esteem^  hardly  a  man,  unless  he  has  his 
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oountrj-seat,  and  cftn  talk  aboat  his  herdfl  and 
his  flocks.  All  this  is  well.  Agriculture  is  a 
grand  subject  to  be  interested  in.  Its  practice 
has  a  fine  influence  upon  the  mind,  and,  rightly 
pursued,  a  purifying  influence  upon  the  heart. 
It  was  the  first  pursuit  of  man,  ana  it  shall  be  the 
last ;  and  without  it  all  other  interests  must  per- 
ish from  the  earth. — Boston  Post. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

FALL  PLOWIHO. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  an  old  adage  that  any  fool 
can  make  money,  but  it  requires  a  wise  man  to 
keep  it,  and  the  same  is  true  relative  to  manure. 
I  am  led  to  this  reflection  by  seeing  my  neighbor 
farmers  all  about  me  plowing  their  com,  potatoe 
and  other  lands,  which  were  highly  manured  last 
spring,  thereby  exposing  the  unexhausted  manure 
(whicn  laid  securely  buried,)  to  all  the  ensuing 
tall,  winter,  and  spring  rains,  by  which  means 
one-fifth  of  all  the  manure  applied  is  lost.  If 
any  one  disbelieves  the  assertion,  let  them  try  the 
experiment  and  they  will  be  satisfied  of  its  truth  ; 
it  will  cost  them  nothing  to  try.  Now  if  ever^ 
fiirmer  wastes  one-fifth  of  his  manure,  what  is 
his  loss  ?  I  will  estimate  it  at  from  five  to  thirty- 
five  dollars,  according  to  his  circumstances — 
enough  to  pa^  all  his  taxes  ;  in  the  Sjggr^ate  for 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  making  a  large 
sum,  which  had  much  better  be  saved  than  lost. 
The  theory  that  we  cannot  plow  our  land  too 
much  is  correct,  if  plowed  at  a  proper  season ; 
but  to  plow  our  manured  lands  in  the  fall,  be- 
cause our  teams  are  then  strong,  &c.,  is  a  very 
bad  practice. 

I  believe  that  every  one  that  you  may  induce 
to  suspend  plowing  in  the  fall,  as  above,  if  but 
one  acre,  can  well  afford  to  subscribe  for  your 
paper  two  years. 

Yours  with  respect,      H«  S.  Psrrin. 

OrfordviUe,  N,  H.,  1854. 

Remains. — We  thank  our  correspondent  for  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  about  autumn  plowing, 
although  our  own  experience  has  led  us  to  very 
different  conclusions.  We  are  earnest  advocates 
of  this  practice,  believing  that  teams  are  in  better 
condition  to  plow  in  the  autumn, — that  the  farm 
work  is  generally  less  pressing, — that  manure' 
well  mingled  with  the  soU  in  the  spring,  becomes 
so  much  decomposed  and  incorporated  with  the 
surrounding  particles,  as  not  to  lose  its  valuable 
properties  by  exposure, — that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient heat  to  evolve  its  ammonia,  and  that  the 
soil,  by  being  light  and  porous,  receives  from  the 
atmosphere  and  snows  valuable  additions  through- 
ou  t  the  win  ter .  The  opinions  below  are  expressed 
by  •*  S.  B.  F.,"  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fall  plowing  I  think  an  important  item  in 
farm  operations,  for  past  experience  has  taught 
me  that  better  crops  of  barley  and  oats  may  be 
secured,  on^any  of  our  lands,  by  plowing  in  the 
fall,  and  we  can  invariably  get  them  in  better 
condition.  I  consider  it  indispensable,  however, 
that  no  surface  water  be  allowed  to  remain  long, 
and  neglect  in  this  respect  I  believe  to  be  the 


cause '  of  so  many  failures  in  the  experiment. 
Somd  say,  ''plow  dry  lands,  bu^  you  must  not 
plow  those  which  are  wet  ;"  but  with  all  defer> 
ence  to  the  opinions  of  such,  I  (from  post  expe- 
rience) advise  to  the  contrary. 

If  I  have  a  rather  wet  clayey  lot,  which  is  in- 
tended for  spring  crops,  I  by  all  means  plow  in 
the  fall ;  not,  however,  in  an  indfferent  manner, 
as  is  the  practice  of  some,  but  with  great  caie, 
patting  it  in  narrow  beds  and  cutting  cross  fur- 
rows or  ditches^  in  order  that  all  the  surface  w»- 
ter  may  quickly  run  off  and  not  lay  upon  the 
land  to  harden  it.  In  this  condition  the  legiti- 
mate effect  of  the  frost  is  to  pulverize  the  soil, 
and  when  spring  comes,  once  harrowing,  and 
then  going  over  it  with  the  wheel  cultivator, 
will  put  it  in  ar  good  condition  for  sowing  as  it 
possibly  can  be. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

NOVEMBER  MONTHIT  FARMER. 

Considerable  space  in  this  number  is  oocopied 
by  accounts  of  various  OatUe  Shows  in  New  Eng- 
land, by  the  valuable  report  of  the  proceedings  and 
discussions  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
at  its  meeting  in  Boston,  and  bv  several  articles 
on  Fruit,  sucn  as  Mr.  Hovey's  description  of  the 
Concord  Grape,  "A  New  Apple,"  "Sweet  Ap- 
ples," "Fine  Pears,"  "Fig  Trees,"  "Cranberries 
on  Upland,"  "Tolman's  Sweetuig"  "Apple  Tree 
Borer,"  &c.,  and  vet  there  is  room  for  more  arti- 
cles bedde  these  tnan  I  can  profitably  notice.  I 
begin  with — 

^*Some  Wants  wanted  by  Farmers.^'' — ^A  prettj 
good  article  on  a  capital  subject.  Want  of 
means,  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  interest  or 
love  of  business  discussed.  To  raise  the  "means" 
a  mortgage  is  suggested.  Mortgages!  I  have 
learned  by  experience  to  shudder  at  the  mention 
of  that  word.  How  they  sweep  the  board  to  pay 
the  "interest,  annually,"  and  still  hang  over  the 
old  homestead,  generation  afler  generation — a 
smothering  nieht-mare  on  enterprise,  ambition , 
hope  !  Mr.  French  said,  in  an  article  published 
some  months  since,  that  New  England  farmers 
were  more  extravagant  in  buildings,  furniture, 
dress,  carriages,  &c.  for  show,  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  Retrench,  here ;  keep  a  bare 
parlor,  wear  cheap  clothes,  ride  in  the  old  wagon, 
endure  a  "lean  kitchen,"  sell  a  few  acres, — anv- 
thing,  b^ofe  a  mortgage  on  the  faria.  Yet  the 
lack  of  means  is  undoubtedly  the  want  of  New 
England  farmers.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  New 
York,  in  an  essay  published  some  ten  years  aso, 
enumerates  the  items  of  stock,  tools,  labor,  seras, 
and  the  feed  of  animals,  &c.,  (beside  the  support 
of  the  owner's  family)  required  for  the  first 
year's  satisfactory  management  of  a  hundred-acre 
farm,  which  foot  up  at  §1,832  00.  Besides  pay- 
ing for  the  farm,  then,  according  to  M^.  Thomas* 
estimate,  almost  two  thousand  dollars  will  be  re- 
auired  the  first  year  to  enable  the  farmer  to  per- 
form the  different  operations  of  his  business  in  the 
best  possible  manner  and  at  the  best  time.  He 
also  says,  that  in  England  a  man  who  merely 
rents  a  farm  there  must  have  as  large  a  capital  as 
the  man  who  buys  and  pays  for  a  farm  of  equal 
sise  in  the  best  pirts  of  western  New  York,  and 
that  the  great  mistake  of  American  farmers  is  in 
expending  all  their  means  for  land,  and  thus  have 
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nothing  to  begin    the  great  work    of  farming 
with. 

^^Hog'killing  in  Cinannali.^^ — ^A  striking  in- 
stance of  t!ie  efftict  of  capital  and  skill.  In  my 
neighborhood  mechanics  and  small  farmers  pay 
the  batcher  one  dollar  for  dressing  a  hog ;  in  the 
Cincinnati  establishment  forty  hogs  are  dressed  a 
day  to  each  man  employed. 

Questions  by  the  Secretary  cf  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture,— Answers  to  these  qaestions  will  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  valuable  report,  and 
those  who  want  capital  subjects  to  write  upon  will 
find  in  these  questions  appropriate  texts  for  arti- 
cles for  the  Farmer. 

"  Gardens  that  never  Fail,^^  from  drought,  in 
Ohio,  are  those  that  are  plowed  or  spaded  deep^ 
ly ;  so  argue  the  Ohioans,  this  year. 

^''Breaking  CoUs,^*  is  generally  a  troublesome 
and  dangerous  business.  If  th3  plan  recommend- 
ed here  works  well,  those  who  have  colts  to  man- 
age will  be  likely  to  preserve  the  November  Far- 
mer j  if  all  the  other  numbers  are  thrown  away. 

*^ Maturing  Plants.^' — A  practical  criticism  on 
certain  scientific  theories,  lately  advanced  in  the 
Faiyner. 

*^ Improving  the  Soil  by  Shade.^^-^On  this  theo- 
ry cellar  bottoms  ought  to  become  rich,  and  apple 
tree  roots  in  grass  land  ought  to  grow  all  the 
better  for  enjoying  a  shaded  soil.  Land  covered 
for  four  years  with  brush  two  feet  deep,  especial 
ly  such  as  would  decay  in  half  that  time,  or  even 
land  on  which  flax  is  spread  merely  to  rot,  might 
be  improved  thereby  from  the  deposit  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  disengagement  of  gases,  conse- 
quent upon  even  partial  decomposition,  without 
sivins  any  credit  at  all  to  * 'Shade."  Tfaongh  I 
have  little  faith  that  shade  will  ever  be  bagged 
up  and  sold  at  **fifty  dollars  a  ton,'*  as  a  fertil- 
izer, yet  I  Uke»  to  reieul  what  sensible  men  have  to 
say  on  this,  or  any  other  *^new  theory,"— for  it 
shows  that  they  are  thinking. 

*^ Another  Specimen  of  Farming.*^ — **Vermont- 
er"  here  gives  so  attractive  a  picture  of  his  farm 
and  neighborhood,  of  his  success  and  indepen- 
dence, that  many  readers  of  the  Farmer  will 
hope  to  hear  from  him  again,  and  be  informed 
more  definitely  of  the  location  of  his  portion  of 
Vermont.  A  detailed  statement  of  his  manage- 
ment, crops,  sales,  &c.,  will  be  interesting,  partly 
from  the  fact  that  small  farmers,  being  unwilling 
to  contrast  their  humble  doings  with  those  *'b)g 
stories''  that  abound  in  agricultural  papers,  very 
seldom  furnish  accounts  of  their  operations  for 
publication.  Beside  the  $1500  purchase  money, 
what  amount  of  capital  was  required  the  first 
vear  to  pay  for  your  stock,  implements,  seeds,  la- 
bor, keeping  of  animab,  &o.  Give  us  the  items, 
will  yotti 

** Importation  of  Guano,^^ — ^A  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, for  its  influence  to' reduce  the  price  of  Gua- 
no. 

^^The  Curculio.^* — ^Experiments  with  lime, 
whale-oil  soap,  and  a  brood  of  chickens,  to  save 
plums  from  the  curculio.  I  tri^  the  chicken  pre- 
scription, this  year,  with  no  suooess. 

^*  Remarks  about  raising  Hops  J** — An  article 
"true  to  its  name." 

^^ Lightning  Rods  not  Humbugs,''^ — So  argues 
Mr.  Quimby,  an  old  rod-builder. 


^^ State  Almshouse.^ ^ — Proves  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion.'' Fair  play  is  a  jewel ;  but  is  it  quite  fair 
for  one  writer  to  represent  another  as  saying,  '*an 
ample  supply  [of  water]  is  expected  from  the 
wells  that  are  to  be  due — not  from  those  they  al- 
ready have," — ^when  his  words  were,  "they  had 
a  good  supply  of  water  at  present,  but  were  im- 
proving the  wells,  to  have  it  more  plentiful  and 
of  better  quality?" 

^^ Hawaiian  Agriculture.^^ — An  account  of  the 

F regress  of  wheat-raising  on  these  islands,  which 
notice  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  the  remark  of 
the  writer,  who  nas  tried  both  climates,  that  the 
sons  of  New  England  "may  well  be  thankful 
that  they  were  born  and  cracUed  among  her  hills, 
instead  of  first  breathing  the  balmy  air  of  a 
southern  climate. ' ' 

"ffow  to  save  Top  Onions.** — By  one  who  has 
"raised  themover  twen^  years,  and  never  failed." 
When  so  many  people  fina  it  almost  impossible  to 
raise  a  few  common  onions  in  their  old  wardens, 
why  are  not  the  top  onions  more  generally  culti- 
vated? 

*^ Domestic  Guano.' —If  ten  millions  of  dollars 
are  paid  out  of  the  United  States  annually  for 
imported  guano,  is  it  not  time  for  farmers  to  com- 
mence the  manufacture  of  domestic  guano,  if,  as 
this  article  says,  ever^  family  of  four  persons 
may  make  a  ton,  by  saving  what  is  now  thrown 
away? 

^* Buckwheat.** — The  increased  cultivation  of 
this  grain  recommended,  because  improved  mills 
for  grinding  and  hulling  it  have  been  introduced. 

"TAe  Drought.** — Among  the  many  acoounts 
of  the  past  dry  summer,  I  notice  one  in  which  the 
writer  says, — "The  moral  of  the  dry  spell  is,  to 
plow  deep  and  cultivate  moist  land."  I  believe 
BO,  too  ;  and  cannot  help  inquiring  what  bearing 
this  experience  has  upon  the  book-farmine  theo- 
ry of  "thorough  draming,"  so  often  urged  upon 
tne  farmers  oithis  country?  A  Rxader. 

Winchester,  Nov.,  1854. 


For  tht  Hew  England  Farmer. 

PATENT  CIDEB  MILLS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Some  short  time  since,  thinking 
that  the  farming  community  might  be  benefited  by 
a  few  words  of  caution  before  purchasing  a  cider- 
mill,  called,  T  think,  "Hickok's  Patent,"  I  ad- 
dressed a  few  lines  to  the  Ploughman,  stating  my 
objections,  but  which  the  Editor  did  not  think 
proper  to  put  into  his  paper.  I  cannot  see  what 
objection  there  could  have  been  to  whnt  I  wrote, 
unless  the  interest  of  the  Ploughman  is  on  the 
side  of  the  "mills,"  and  those  farmers  who  would 
otherwise  have  purchased  might  have  delayed  do 
ine  so  from  what  was  said  in  regard  to  them.  The 
substanoe  of  what  I  wrote  was  this : — That  the 
mill  was  very  far  from  being  what  it  should  be  as 
yet ; — that  as  the  mill  now  is,  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible to  make  it  work  with  the  ordinary  cider 
apples  as  they  are  brought  to  be  made  up.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  what  two  men  might  possibly  make 
two  barrels  of  cider  in  a  day,  proviaed  the  apples 
were  all  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  rot ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case  as  the  apples  are  brought  to  the  mills  to  be 
eround.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  what  1 
have  seen  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  two  of 
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the  mills  in  this  town,  that  two  men  cannot  poe- 
mbly  make  Mree  barrels  of  cider  a  day  with  the 
mUl  with  the  ordinary  apples  that  cider  is  gener- 
ally made  from.  Where  they  are  unusually  rot- 
ten the  mill  will  not  work  at  all,  and  by  dint  of 
great  patience  in  clearing  the  grinding  part  I  do 
not  deny  bat  what  some  little  progress  may  be 
made. 

He  who  doubts  this  has  only  to  give  the  ma- 
chine a  fair  trial  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  In  m;^  article  to  the  Ploughman,  I 
suggested  that  the  mventor  should  contrive  a  way 
tomivethe  grinding,  knives  operate  perpendicu- 
larly, instead  of  as  at  present,  to  obviate  this  ob- 
jection— and  also  to  have  the  press  tub  a  little 
larger,  which  could  not  add  very  much  if  any- 
thing to  its  present  expanse. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  very  far  from  what  is 
generally  wanted  by  the  farmers  who  have  over 
five  barrels  of  cider  to  make.  And  a  very  little 
alteration  in  its  grinding  gear  is  all  that  is  wanted 
to  make  it  perfect.        Kino  Oak  Hill,  M.  D. 

Nov,  7,  1854. 

For  the  ITew  England  Farmer. 

PERFECT  MAHUBES. 

BY  DOCT.  JOSEPH  REYNOLDS. 

What  constitutes  a  j^rfect  manure  ?  Manures 
differ  in  their  composition.  One  kind  is  valuable 
for  its  humus-forming  properties ;  another  for  the 
properties  that  contribute  mainly  to  the  growth 
of  stalks,  leaves  and  flowers ;  another  for  those 
elements  that  are  essential  to  the  formation  of 
seeds,  grains,  &c.  It  is  often  said  of  certain 
kinds  of  manure,  that  they  do  not  hold  out 
through  the  season.  The  plant  will  start  well 
and  grow  for  a  time,  but  does  not  mature  much 
grain  or  fruit.  It  is  said  the  manure  is  used  up, 
or  it  has  not  strength  enough  to  carry  the  plant 
through.  It  may  be  true,  sometimes,  that  a  ma- 
nure putrifies  so  rapidly,  that  its  nutritive  ele- 
ments are  all  given  off  before  the  plant  has  gone 
through  its  several  stages  of  growth.  But  I  sup- 
pose the  above  complaint  is  made  of  manure 
when  it  is  defipient  in  those  elements  which  the 
plant  requires  in  its  seed-forming  stage.  It  has 
not  id  it  a  sufficient  supply  of  those  elements  that 
mainly  contribute  to  the  construction  of  the 
grain  and  fruit.  What,  then,  is  a  perfect  ma- 
nure! That  which  the  plant  requires  during 
every  period  of  its  growth  and  maturity.  The 
liquid  excrement  of  animals  yields  a  large  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen,  potash  and  soda.  These  ele- 
ments contribute  especially  to  the  growth  of  leaves 
and  stalks.  The  solid  excrement  is  rich  in  seed- 
forming  elements,  as  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  these  elements  are  developed  more 
slowly  than  those  in  the  liquid  excrement. 

Now  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  neither  of 
these  is,  by  itself,  a  perfect,  manure.  If  you  use 
the  liquid  alone,  you  will  say  that  it  does  not 
hold  out  through  the  season  ;  although  it  mav 
give  you  a  large  growth  of  stalk  and  leaf,  it  will 
not  give  a  fuU  nowth  of  grain  and  seeds.  If 
you  use  the  solid  alone,  you  will  complain  that 
your  plants  grow  slowly  and  are  small,  even 
though  what  grain  they  do  yield  may  be  of  eood 
quality.  The  most  perfect  manure  is  that  which 
results  from  the  combination  of  these  two  ex- 
crements in  the  most  intimate  manner  possible. 


Other  substances  may  be  added  to  this  compound , 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  one,  or  of  more 
readily  pulverizing  the  other ;  or  substances  maj 
be  added  which  are  supposed  to  be  wanting  in 
the  soil  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  mix- 
ture, as  sand  and  plaster  when  it  is  to  be  applied 
to  a  peaty  soil,  or  mud  when  it  is  to  be  applied 
to  a  sandy  soil. 
When  these  materials  are  placed  in  a  mass  and 
f  kept  moist,  a  process  soon  commences  called  pa- 
^  trefactive  fermentation.  By  this  process,  several 
chemical  results  are  brought  about.  The  fi»t  ia 
the  evolution  of  several  elementary  substaoeesy 
and  the  second  their  combination  into  new  com- 
pounds, of  a  highly  important  character.     By 


the  putrefactive  process,  carbon,  nitro^n,  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  are  set  at  liberty  from  the 
compounds  in  which  they  previously  existed. 
The  oxygen  and  carbon,  havmg  a  strong  CLffinity 
for  each  other,  combine  and  form  carbonic  acid. 
The  nitrogen  and  hydro^n  form  ammonia,  and 
this,  when  formed,  combines  with  carbonic  add, 
forming  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Where  tlje  air 
is  freely  admitted,  a  large  portion  of  these  ele- 
mentaiy  gasses  ^tass  off  as  they  are  evolved,  with- 
out forming  the  unions  above  indicated,  and  are 
thus  lost.  When  the  patrifying  mass  becomes 
saturated  bv  the  compound  gasses  above  men- 
tioned—caroonic  acid  and  ammonia — these  also 
pass  off  into  the  air  and  are  lost.  As  these  are 
of  immense  value  to  vegetation,  they  should  be 
retained  if  possible.  The  most  effectual  mode  of 
retaining  them  is  to  sprinkle  the  compost  heap, 
when  it  oegins  to  throw  off  a  strong  odor,  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  three  or  four  pounds 
to  a  barrel  of  water.  This  should  he  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  common  oopperas,is  the  next  best  means. 
If  the  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  trees,  it  is 
probably  better  than  the  uncombincd  acid.  Sul- 
phate of  lime,  or  planter,  is  useful  for  the  same 
end.  I  do  not  think  plaster  as  useful  as  some 
have  represented  it  in  this  respect.  It  consists  of 
an  acid  combined  with  an  alkali,  for  which  it  has 
a  strong  affinity.  If  you  would  divorce  this  acid 
from  the  base,  to  which  it  is  already  married,  in 
order  that  it  may  form  a  new  union,  you  must 
present  a  base  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  attrac- 
tion. Potash  and  soda  will  attract  the  various 
acids  from  lime,  but  ammonia  will  not  do  this, 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  I  suppose  ' 
plaster  acts  mostly  by  absorbinj;  the  fluids,  and 
thereby  stopping  the  f>utrefactive  process  for  a 
time,  rather  than  b^  giving  up  its  acid  to  be  com- 
bined with  ammonia. 

When  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  is  sprinkled  upon  the  compost  heap, 
a  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  is  but 
slightly  volatile.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
thus  retained  in  the  mass,  is  taken  up  by  the 
rootlets  of  plants,  and  carried  into  the  fsap  ves- 
sels, where  it  is  decomposed,  and  furnishes  to 
their  formative  organs  sulphur,  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  which  are  the  ultimate  elements 
of  which  this  salt  is  composed.  But  these  ele- 
ments are  not  all  which  vegetables  require.  They 
require  carbon,  which,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
abounds  in  manure — ^iron,  manganese,  potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  silex.  As  a  general  rule,  potash, 
soda  and  lime,  should-not  be  mixed  with  the  com- 
post heap,  but  should  be  applied  to  the  soil  sep- 
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arately,  either  in  solution  or  in  powder.  If  ap- 
plied to  the  compost  heap,  thej  rapidly  deoompoee 
the  compounds  of  ammonia,  and  permit  it  to  es- 
cape. These  alkalies  should  never  be  mixed  with 
^uano,  for  the  same  reason.  Plaster  is  lees  ob- 
jeptionable  for  the  reason  eiven  above,  viz.  that  it 
la  not  readily  decomposed  oy  ammonia. 

Concordf  1854.  j.  r. 


Remarks. — ^This  report  was  made  to  the  Con- 
cord Farmers'  Club,  last  winter,  and  belongs  to 
the  transactions  of  that  time.  It  wad  mislaid  by 
us  and  forgotten. 

GTFSUM. 

Many  theories  have  been  started  by  speculative 
philosophers  to  account  for  the  stimulant  e£fects 
of  gypsum  upon  the  vegetable  system.  Former- 
ly, the  opinion  was  almost  universal  that  it  ope- 
rated only  as  a  stimulant— exciting  the  parts, 
and  inducing  a  more  rapid  and  copious  appro- 
priation of  the  various  elementary  matters  taken 
up  in  a  jBtate  of  solution  from  the  soil.  Professor 
LiRBiG,  however,  in  one  of  his  recent  works,  has 
presented  a  beautiful  solution  of  its  action  on 
soils^  The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
known  to  be  extant  in  rain  water,  and  a  most 
salutary  and  energetic  agent  in  effecting  the  de- 
velopment of  vegetables,  is,  according  to  his 
theory,  attracted  and  decomposed  by  gypsum, 
and  soluble  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  lime  formed.  As  this  salt  of  ammonia  pos- 
sesses no  volubility,  it  is,  of  necessity,  retained 
in  the  soil,  and  economized  for  the  use  and  in- 
crement of  plants.  Both  the  above  named  salts, 
however,  operate  advantageously  upon  the  origi- 
nal humxts  of  the  soil,-  and  by  a  specific  action, 
tend  to  advance  its  preparation  as  a  food  for 
plants. 

Wo  have  often  spoke  of  this  subject  before, 
but  introduce  it  again  to  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
believing  that  everything  which  is  known  in  re- 
lation to  the  action  of  this  useful  n^ineral,  when 
applied  as  a  manurial  agent,  will  ultimately 
tend  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
farming  art.  That  gypsum  is  capable,  under 
certain  ciicumstances,  of  producing  very  marked 
results,  is  what  no  candid  observer  will  deny 
On  clayey  loams,  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass- 
land, it  is  higjily  esteemed,  and  is  probably  an 
efficient  and  economical  manure. 


Quinces. — ^This  fruit  is  scarce  and  dear  in  this 
city.  The  best  sell  for  $6  a  hundred.  For  a 
bushel  of  very  ordinary  quality  we  paid  $2,50. 
Now  can  any  one  tell  us  why  such  prices  diould 
prevail  ^  If  not,  we  will.  It  is  because  the  far- 
mers of  the  whole  region  around  New  York  are 
the  most  perverse,  obstinate  followers  in  the  foot- 
steps of  tneir  illustrious  predecessors,  who  never 
thought  of  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  planting 
more  than  three  quince  bushes,  which  stood,  yes, 
stand  still,  and  have  stood  for  half  a  century, 


producing  just  fruit  enough  to  serve  the  wants  of 
the  family  **  to  flavor  the  apple  sauce."  *  They 
have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  planting  a 
quince  orchard,  of  the  best  variety  of  fruit  that 
can  be  obtained,  and  cultivating  it  with  care  as  a 
crop  for  profit.  We  have  heard  of  but  one  man 
who  pursued  this  course,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
received  last  year  fourteen  hundred  dollars  for  the 
produce  of,  we  think,  three  acres,  which  was 
more  than  he  received  for  the  saleable  produce  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  farm.— iV.  Y.  Tribune. 


Remarks. — In  Boston,  quinces  are  neither  scarce 
nor  high  in  price,  nor  have  they  been  for  several 
years.  They  are  selling  now,  Oct.  27,  at  $1.50 
per  bushel.  We  think  there  are  about  as  many 
grown  now  as  there  is  a  market  for,  at  a  fair 
profit.  They  can  only  be  used  as  a  preserve,  and 
in  quite  limited  quantities,  to  flavor  other  fruits. 


EMERY'S  SAW  MUX. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  gave  an  engraving  and 
description  of  Hickok's  Cider  Mill.  To  examine 
one  of  them  for  ten  minutes  satisfies  any  one  of 
their  great  value  over  the  old  mills.  A  person 
who  purchased  one,  informs  us  that  he  took  it  in- 
to his  orchard,  and  made  ten  barrels  of  cider 
with  it,  alone,  the  first  day  he  used  it !  It  is  on- 
ly necessary  that  many  machines  should  be  known 
to  ensure  their  being  used. 

This  week  we  give  another  mill,  and  for  a  very 
difierent  purpose.  It  is  a  §aw  mill.  It  is  made 
strong,  with  joint  bolts,  patent  metallic  boxes,' 
large  and  long  shaft  and  heavy  fly-wheel,  and  may 
be  used  with  the  Single  or  Double  Horse  Power. 
For  Single  Power,  a  22  inch  saw  is  used ;  for  a 
Double  Power,  a  54  inch  saw ;  and  with  the  One 
Horse  Power  and  two  men,  from  10  to  15  cords 
of  hard  wood  may  be  cut  twice  in  two  per  day, 
or  as  much  soft  wood  as  they  <^n  handle. 

The  same  mill,  by  changing  saws,  can  be  used 
for  slitting  boards  and  plank  for  fencing,  &c. 


Apples. — The  crop  of  apples  in  New  England 
this  year,  as  it  has  been  every  even  year  since  the 
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Bald  win  came  into  general  cultiTation,  10  too 
liurge  for  the  deuand,  and  the  price  has  been 
drooping,  until  thej  are  now  dull  in  Boston  at 
$1.25a$1.50  per  barrel,  and  may  be  had  de- 
livered at  the  railroad  depots,  30  or  40  miles  from 
Boston,  at  35  to  40  cents  a  bushel,  or  $1  without 
the  barrel,  the  cost  of  the  barrel  and  of  trans- 
portation bringing  them  to  about  $1.25  to  $1.50 
OR  the  railroad. 


Remarks. — We  copy  the  above  from  the  Boston 
Daily  Mail.  Good  Baldwin  apples  are  selling  in 
Quincy  market,  to-day,  Nov.  10,  for  $1.50  to 
2.00  a  barrel,  and  the  demand  is  equal  to  the 
supply.  The  sale  is  quick  for  good,  well  selected 
apples.  We  hope  our  friends  will  not  find  dis- 
couragement in  this  report.  They  can  raise 
apples  at  a  profit  at  $1.00,  barrel  not  included  ; 
and  when  they  are  lower  than  this,  they  can  feed 
them  to  cattle  and  swine  with  as  much  profit  as 
con  be  found  in  any  other  crop. 


to  break  them  up^  is  not  a  valid  one,  bec;iaBe,  if 
often  plowed,  one  pair  of  oxen  would  perform  the 
labor  and  there  would  be  little  more  expense  than 
in  plowing  an  acre  of  stubble  land.  There  woald 
be  an  extra  cost  of  grass  seed,  but  the  increased 
crop,  we  think,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
o£59et  the  unusual  expense. 


For  the  ir€»  England  Farmtr. 

BB8T  METHOD  OP  GETTINO  CORN  AHD 
HAY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Feeling  deeply  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  I  esteem  it  a  privi- 
lege, as  well  as  a  duty,  to  make  known  what  I 
thmk  to  be  an  improvement,  that  others  who  are 
situated  on  like  soils  may  profit  by  my  experience. 
Com  and  hay  are  the  two  most  reliable  crops  in 
this  region ;  and  how  to  obtain  the  most  of  them 
with  the  least  expense,  is  what  we  ought  to  study. 
A  part  of  my  land  is  too  wet  for  common  cultiva- 
tion but  good  for  hay.  I  find  it  most  profitable 
to  turn  it  up  once  in  four  or  hvQ  years.  I  have 
tried  plowing  in  September  and  seeding  down, and 
have  succeeded  well.  For  a  number  of  years  past 
I  have  practiced  taking  off  one  crop  of  com,  and 
then  seeding  down  to  gniss,  which  i  think  is  much 
more  profitable.  My  method  has  been  to  turn  up 
the  land  in  the  fall,  laying  it  off  in  beds  about 
two  rods  wide,  and  put  the  manure  in  compact 
heaps  near  enough  to  transport  it  by  hand.  So 
that  I  need  no  team  but  a  horse  to  go  upon  it  in 
the  spring ;  by  this  means  I  can  plant  about  as 
early  as  common  land.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is 
hai^  enoueh  to  ripen  on  the  stalk,  I  cut  it  up, 
carry  it  off  and  stock  it  and  sow  the  land  with 
grass  seed  immediately,  always  spreading  on  a 
small  coat  of  oompost  manure.  By  this  method  I 
have  never  failed  of  getting  a  good  crop  of  com, 
and  can  get  the  land  smooth  and  suitable  for 
good  mowing  with  little  labor.  By  this  manage- 
ment I  think  I  can  obtain  as  much  com  from  my 
low  land  as  from  my  high,  and  keep  it  in  good 
order  for  hay.  Thomas  Haskbll. 

Gloucester y  October  31,  1854. 

Remarks. — We  are  glad  to  find  the  mode  of 
husbandry  detailed  above  gaining  new  advocates. 
Corn,  hay  and  i raits  are  our  staple  crops,  and 
how  to  secure  the  most  of  each  permanently,  at 
the  least  cost,  is  a  question  worthy  of  thought, 
and  experiment.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind, 
that  much  of  our  mowing  lands  remain  too  long  in 
grass.  The  objection  urged,  that  it  costs  too  mach 


Dbkp  'Plowimq  and  Plastering. — The  Michigan 
Farmer  gives  the  following  experiment  of  Mr. 
Millsnangh,  of  Van  Buren,  in  that  State,  as  "a 
fair  doll^and  cent  operation."  With  a  heavy 
team,  he  plowed  a  twelve-acre  lot  twelve  inches 
deep — sowed  to  oats,  and  seeded  at  the  same  time 
witn  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  clover  seed.  Soon 
after  he  sowed  sixty  pounds  per  acre  of  plaster. 
The  crop  of  oats  was  good .  He  cut ,  the  next  year, 
two  tons  of  clover  per  a«re,  and  in  the  fall  gath* 
ered  clover  seed  worth  one  hundred  and  sixty-fonr 
dollars.    That  is 

24tMt<iriMj,afc$#p«rton, tlUjn 

Clorerseed, »• IsgiS 

Total, a08,00 

From  this  the  labor  is  to  be  deducted,  which  is 
not  given,  but  which  would  doubtless  leaTe  a 
*'fair''  profiit  as  one  year's  proceeds  of  12  acrea, 
for  which  deep  plowing,  liberal  seeding  and 
plaster,  are  to  have  the  chief  credit. — Country 
Gentleman, 

What  Boston  has  ©one  for  Aoriculttrs. — 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  a  capital 
article  with  the  above  title,  in  another  oolnmn, 
which  we  take  from  the  Boston  Post. 
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